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BOLAH"  PASS 

BOLU  P1S8, 
N.  W.  Beloochisian,  between  Dadur  and 
Shawt,  on  the  route  between  the  lower  Indaa 
and  the  table  land  of  Afghanistan.  It  conaistJi 
of  a  BuixeBsion  of  ravines  rising  SO  ft  to  the 
mile  for  G5  m,,  when  the  Bumrnit  ia  reached  at  a 
height  of  6,788  ft,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


A  small  stream  called  the  Bolan  river  flows 
down  the  iiass,  and  after  rains  is  a  dangeroaa 
torrent.  The  British  expedition  to  Afghanistan 
in  1839  apent  six  daja,  Rom  March  16  to  21,  in 
passing  throngh  thia  defile. 

B0U8.  a  missile  weapon  in  common  use 
among  tne  Indians  on  the  great  Sooth  Ameri- 
can plaioa,  and  espeoiall;  among  tlie  gaachos 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  chiefly  used  for  cap- 
turing animals.  It  conaistB  of  two  balls  covered 
with  leather,  and  united  bj  a  thin  plaited  thong 


cho  holds  one  of  the  balls  in  his  right  hand, 
whiris  the  other  round  his  head,  and  when 
anfficient  momentom  baa  been  obtained  sends 
them  whirling  like  chain  shot  throogh  the  sJr. 
Striking  the  legs  of  an  animal,  the  thong  ia 
tightly  wound  abont  them,  rendering  escape 
impossible.  Thia  weapon  has  often  bees  naed 
with  great  effect  in  war.  The  balls  may  be 
of  atone,  iron,  or  wood ;  those  of  iron,  nsually 
small,  may  be  projected  an  amazing  distance. 

BOLBEC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Seine-Inf^rienre,  on  the  Bolbec  river,  16  in. 
E.  N.  E.  of  Havre;  pop.  in  18(16,  9,063.  The 
ample  water  power  famished  by  the  river  Bol- 
bec makes  it  a  thriving  manufacturing  town. 
Its  principal  productions  are  cotton  fabrics,  but 
it  haa  also  woollen  and  linen  factories,  dye 
works,  and  tanneries. 

BOLE  (Gr.  ^iiio;,  a  mass),  an  argillaceous 
earthy  mineral  which  occnra  in  amorphous 
masses  of  various  colors,  as  yellow,  black, 
brown,  and  bright  red,  all  derived  from  oilde 
of  iron.  The  substance  is  probably  disintegra- 
ted basalt.  It  has  aconchoidal  fractare,  yields 
to  the  nul,  and  the  streak  is  shining,  ^hen 
placed  in  water  it  absorbs  it  rapidly,  and  falls 
to  powder.  It  was  formerly  employed  as  a 
medicine  for  its  absorbent,  astringent,  and  tonio 
propertiesj  the  last  due,  no  doubt,  only  to  the 
iron  in  its  composition.  It  ia  still  used  in 
India  in  medicine,  and  in  Europe  for  giving  & 
color  to  anchovies  and  tooth  powders,  and  as 
a  medicine  in  veterinary  practice.  Analysis 
shows  it  to  be  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina, 
with  varying  proportions  of  oiide  of  iron,  and 
very  small  quantities  of  lime  and  magnesia.  It 
ia  naed  as  food  by  some  of  the  native  Indiana 
of  South  America,  and  the  Japanese  eat  it  to 
indnce  a  thin  and  spu-e  habit  of  thebody.  In 
Germany  bole  is  caJcined,  washed,  and  ground 
for  a  paint,  and  employed  to  remove  grease 
at^ns  from  cloth  or  wooden  floors,  and  nonce 
called  Bergieyfe,  monntain  soap.  The  paint 
known  as  (denna,  or  burnt  neona,  is  a  prepara* 
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tion  of  a  chestnnt-brown  variety  from  Siena  in 
Italy.  It  is  fashioned  into  pipes  by  the  North 
American  Indians,  Turks,  and  Germans. 

BOLETH,  Abm.    See  Anne  Boletn. 

BOLGRAD,  a  town  of  Koamania,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Moldavia,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Yalpokh, 
connected  with  the  months  of  the  Dannbe,  105 
m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Jassy,  and  28  m.  N.  N.  W.  of 
Ismail;  pop.  in  1866,  9,114.  Xhe  inhabitants 
are  chicily  Bulgarians.  The  houses  are  nearly 
all  of  stone.  The  town  was  formerly  included 
in  the  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia,  but  was 
ceded  to  Moldavia  in  1857,  in  conformity  with 
the  Paris  treaty  of  the  preceding  year. 

BOLINGBROKE,  Hevy  8t  J^hs,  viscount,  an 
English  statesman  and  author,  bom  at  Batter- 
sea,  London,  Oct.  1, 1678,  died  Dec.  12,  1751. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Ilenry  St  John,  bart., 
and  of  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick.  His 
early  education  was  managed  by  his  mother,  on 
strict  puritanical  principles.  After  attending 
school  at  Eton,  he  proceeded  to  Christ  Church 
college,  Oxford,  wnere  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  brilliancy  of  his  parts  rather  than 
by  diligence.  After  a  tour  on  the  continent  in 
1jB98-'9  he  was  married  in  1700  to  Frances, 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Winchcomb;  but  the 
union  was  unhappy,  and  they  speedilv  separa- 
ted. St.  John's  varied  attainments  and  personal 
attractions  rendered  him  a  favorite  in  the  fash- 
ionable circles  of  London,  and  before  he  was 
25  years  of  age  he  was  a  notorious  libertine. 
In  the  hope  of  interesting  him  in  honorable 
pursuits,  his  father  retired  from  the  position  of 
representative  in  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Wootton  Basset,  which  was  transferred  to 
him,  and  he  was  thus  brought  into  conspic- 
uous public  life.  The  tories,  under  the  lead 
of  Rochester  and  Godolphin,  were  then  in  pow- 
er, and  St.  John  at  once  attached  himself 
to  them.  In  1704  ho  entered  the  ministry  as 
secretary  at  war,  and  for  four  years  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  office.  When  Go- 
dolphin  became  a  whig,  and  with  Marlborough 
formed  a  new  ministry,  St.  John  retired  to  the 
country,  and  devoted  himself  to  study.  Two 
years  later  the  tories  triumphed,  and  he  was 
made  secretary  of  state  in  the  department  of 
foreign  atfairs.  In  1712  he  was  called  to  the 
house  of  lords  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Boling- 
broke.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  in  the  negotiation  of  which  he  took 
an  active  part,  a  violent  dissension  broke  out 
between  him  and  his  old  friend  Harley,  then 
lord  high  treasurer  and  earl  of  Oxford,  which 
did  not  terminate  till  Queen  Anne  had  dis- 
missed Oxford  and  made  St.  Jolm  her  prime 
minister.  The  queen  died  a  w^eek  later,  and 
George  I.  dismissed  him,  as  he  was  suspected 
of  having  plotted  for  the  return  of  the  Stuart 
family  to  the  throne.  He  fled  in  disguise  to 
France,  and  became  titular  prime  minister  to 
the  pretender,  James  HI.  During  his  absence 
he  was  impeache<l  by  Walpole  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  of  lords,  and  formally  attainted. 
After  the  failure  of  the  pretender*s  Scottish 


expedition  Bolingbroke  was  dismissed  for  neg- 
lect.- 'He  then  sought  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Hanoverian  party,  but  Walpole  procured  the 
prolongation  of  his  exile,  and  for  seven  yean 
ne  remained  in  banishment,  residing  principally 
at  La  Source,  near  Orleans,  and  devoting  nim- 
self  to  belles-lettres  and  an  active  correspon- 
dence with  Pope,  Swift,  and  other  literary  con- 
temporaries. His  wife  dying  in  1718,  he  wa^ 
privately  married  two  years  later  to  the  widow 
of  the  marquis  de  Yillette,  a  niece  of  Mme.  dc 
Maintenon.  It  was  chiefly  through  her  in- 
stnm[ientality,  in  bribing  the  duchess  of  Ken- 
dal, a  mistress  of  King  George,  with  the  sum  of 
£11,000,  that  he  gained  permission  to  return 
to  his  own  country  in  1723.     He  recovered  hit 

Eroperty,  but  being  still  excluded  from  th€ 
ouse  of  lords,  he  began  writing  political 
papers  in  the  ^*  Craftsman,"  under  the  titles 
of  **  An  Occasional  Writer"  and  "  Humphrey 
Oldcastle,"  in  which  he  attacked  the  ministry. 
His  **  Letters  upon  English  History "  and  hit 
*^ Dissertation  upon  Parties"  formed  parts  of 
this  series.  Failing  in  his  efforts  to  overthroii 
the  ministry,  he  quitted  England  once  more 
for  France,  in  1785  and  remained  abroad  til 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1742,  when  he  re- 
turned to  take  possession  of  the  family  estate 
at  Battersea.  He  passed  his  leisure  in  the  prep- 
aration of  his  literary  works,  and  in  inter- 
course with  his  philosophic  and  literary  frienda 
among  whom  were  numbered  many  of  th< 
most  eminent  men  then  li\ing.  On  his  deatl 
he  bequeathed  his  manuscripts  and  works  t< 
David  Mallet,  who  publishea  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  them,  in  5  vols.  4to,  in  1754.  A  ne^ 
edition,  with  a  life  by  Goldsmith,  appeared  ii 
1809,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  Among  the  most  note- 
worthy of  his  writings,  besides  those  already 
noticed,  are  '*  The  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,"  i 
"  Letter  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,"  "  Som< 
Reflections  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Na- 
tion," "  Letters  on  the  Study  and  the  Use  ol 
History,"  and  "  Concerning  Authority  in  Mat 
ters  of  Religion."  They  are  written  in  a  fluent 
flexible,  and  eloquent  style,  combining  an  ap 
parently  profound  philosophy  with  a  sprightlj 
and  careless  wit;  but  the  rhetoric  is  some 
times  artificial,  the  learning  borrowed,  anc 
the  thought  unimportant  In  spite  of  theii 
serious  defects,  however,  his  writings  for  i 
long  time  influenced  the  tone  of  thought  ai 
well  as  the  manner  of  writing  of  his  age,  am 
will  ever  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  th< 
literary  history  of  that  epoch.  As  an  orator 
Bolingbroke  held  a  high  rank,  but  no  complet 
specimen  of  his  eloquence  is  now  extant. 

BOLINTDIEANO,  Deader,  a  Roumanian  poet 
born  at  Bolintina,  near  Bucharest,  in  1826.  II< 
early  entered  the  public  service,  and  soon  after 
ward  published  in  the  newspapers  of  Bucharos 
several  poems  and  articles  which  oflended  th< 
government  and  caused  him  to  lose  his  oflScia 
position.  The  party  of  opposition,  however 
saw  a  valuable  adherent  in  Bolintineano,  an< 
furnished  him  the  means  of  studying  in  Paris 
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whither  he  went  in  1847.  In  1848,  on  the  out- 
hreak  of  the  Wallachian  revolution,  he  re- 
turned, and  edited  the  Populul  auveranu,  the 
organ  of  the  democratic  party.  On  the  down- 
fall of  tiie  revolutionary  government  he  again 
went  to  Paris,  and  afterward  to  Turkey.  Un- 
Jer  the  government  of  Prince  Ouza,  he  found 
himself  again  at  liberty  to  return  to  Bucharest, 
where  he  once  more  took  an  active  part  in 
political  affairs  through  the  journal  Dirnkovitia, 
After  Prince  Ouza's  coup  d'etat  (1864),  Bolin- 
tineano  received  a  place  m  the  cabinet,  but  pre- 
ferred to  exchange  it  for  the  office  of  council- 
lor of  state.  His  principal  poetical  works,  col- 
lected and  published  in  1852,  consist  of  lyrics 
and  ballads  on  themes  connected  with  his 
country  (French  translation  by  himself,  Brises 
d*  Orient^  1866).  He  has  also  published  a  ro- 
mance entitled  Manilu,  which  h^s  attained 
much  celebrity,  and  other  prose  works. 

BOLITAR,  a  W.  county  of  Mississippi,  sepa- 
rated from  Arkansas  by  the  Mississippi  river; 
area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,782,  of 
whom  7,816  were  colored.  It  consists  mainly 
of  swamp  land,  part  of  which  is  subject  to 
frequent  inundations.  The  climate  of  the  low 
lands  is  unhealthy,  and  extensive  fertile  tracts 
are  consequently  left  uncultivated.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  182,728  bushels  of 
Indian  com  and  15,571  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  720  horses,  1,478  mules  and  asses,  1,414 
milch  cows,  3,099  other  cattle,  and  4,871 
Bwine.   Capital,  Beulah. 

BOLIVAR  T  PONTE,  Simon,  the  liberator  of 
Colombia,  born  in  Caracas,  July  24,  1783, 
died  at  San  Pedro,  near  Santa  Marta,  Dec.  17, 
1830.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  familias 
Mantuanas,  which  then  constituted  the  Creole 
nobility  in  Venezuela.  He  was  sent  to  Madrid 
to  be  educated,  married  there  in  1801,  and  re- 
turned to  Venezuela,  where  on  his  arrival  his 
wife  died  of  yellow  fever.  He  visited  Europe  a 
second  time,  but  in  1809  returned  home  by  way 
of  the  United  States,  and  after  the  revolution 
broke  out  at  Cardcas,  April  19, 1810,  accepted  a 
mission  to  London  to  purchase  arms  and  solicit 
the  protection  of  the  British  government.  In 
September,  1811,  he  joined  the  insurgents,  was 
made  lieutenant  colonel  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Miranda,  and  received  the  command  of  Puerto 
Cabello,  the  strongest  fortress  of  Venezuela. 
The  Spanish  prisoners  of  war  confined  in  the 
citadel  of  Puerto  Cabello,  1,200  in  number, 
having  succeeded  in  overcoming  their  guards 
and  in  seizing  the  citadel,  Bolivar  evacuated 
the  place  and  retired  to  his  estate  at  San 
Mateo,  and  the  fortress  was  immediately  oc- 
cupied by  the  Spaniards  under  Monteverde. 
Tins  event  obliged  Miranda,  on  the  authority 
of  the  congress,  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Vitoria, 
July  25,  1812,  which  restored  Venezuela  to 
the  Spanish  rule.  Miranda  endeavored  to 
leave  the  country,  but  was  arrested  in  the 
night  at  La  Guayra  by  Bolivar  and  other 
officers,  and  surrendered  to  Monteverde,  who 
despatched  him  to  Cadiz,  where  after  some 


years'  captivity  he  died  in  irons.  Bolivar  now 
went  with  his  cousin  Kibas  to  Cartagena,  and 
enlisted  there,  from  a  number  of  refugees,  800 
soldiers  for  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards 
in  Venezuela.  To  this  force  Manuel  Rodriguez 
Torices,  the  president  of  Cartagena,  added 
500  men  under  the  command  of  his  cousin, 
Manuel  Castillo.  The  expedition  started  in 
the  beginning  of  January,  1813 ;  and  although 
Castillo  suddenly  decamped  with  his  grena- 
diers, Bolivar  kept  on  up  the  river  Magdalena, 
driving  the  Spanish  royalists  from  Tenerife, 
Mompox,  and  Cucutd,  and  arrived  at  Bogota, 
at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  congress  of  New 
Granada.  Here  Bolivar  and  Kibas  were  both 
made  generals  by  the  congress,  and,  after 
having  divided  their  little  army  into  two 
columns,  they  marched  by  different  routes 
upon  Car&cas,  gaining  recruits  at  every  step. 
The  only  serious  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Spaniards  was  directed  against  the  col- 
umn of  Ribas,  who  however  routed  Gen. 
Monteverde  at  Los  Taguanes,  and  forced  him 
to  shut  himself  up  in  Puerto  Cabello  with 
the  remainder  of  his  troops.  On  hearing  of 
Bolivar's  approach,  Gen.  Fierro,  the  gover- 
nor of  Car&cas,  sent  deputies  to  propose  a 
capitulation,  which  was  concluded  at  Vito- 
ria; and  on  Aug.  4,  1813,  the  liberating  army 
entered  the  capital.  Bolivar  was  honored 
with  a  public  triumph,  and  having  proclaimed 
himself  "  dictator  and  liberator  of  the  western 
provinces  of  Venezuela  "—Marillo  had  as- 
sumed the  title  of  "dictator  of  the  eastern 
provinces" — he  created  "the  order  of  the 
liberator,"  established  a  body  guard,  and  sur- 
rounded himself  with  the  show  of  a  court. 
By  the  conduct  of  his  officers  and  by  the  sus- 
picions which  were  prevalent  that  Bolivar 
aimed  only  at  personal  aggrandizement,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  turned  to  dissat- 
isfaction. The  Spaniards  recovered  them- 
selves and  resumed  the  offensive.  Jan.  1, 
1814,  Bolivar  assembled  a  junta  of  the  most  in- 
fluential inhabitants  of  Caracas,  and  asked  to 
be  relieved  of  the  dictatorship ;  but  the  junta 
insisted  that  he  should  retain  the  supreme 
power.  In  June,  1814,  the  Spanish  general 
Boves  marched  on  La  Puerta,  where  Bolivar 
and  Marifio  had  formed  a  junction,  and  defeat- 
ed them  in  a  battle  in  which  the  patriots  lost 
1,500  men.  Caracas  was  next  taken,  and  Boli- 
var, defeated  again  at  Aragua,  fled  to  Cuman4, 
sailed  with  some  of  his  officers  to  Cartagena, 
and  thence  went  to  Tunja,  where  the  congress 
of  the  federal  republic  of  New  Granada  created 
him  commander-in-chief,  with  the  double  mis- 
sion of  forcing  the  president  of  the  province 
of  Cundinamarca  to  acknowledge  the  author- 
ity of  the  congress,  and  of  then  marching 
against  Santa  Marta,  the  only  fortifled  seaport 
the  Spaniards  still  r-tained  in  New  Granada. 
He  took  Santa  F6,  carrying  the  suburbs  by 
storm,  and  Bogota  immediately  capitulated 
and  became  the  seat  of  the  general  government 
of  New  Granada.    In  his  design  against  Santa 
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Marta  he  was  hindered  by  the  refasal  of  Cas- 
tiUo,  the  commander  of  Cartagena,  to  fiimish 
the  monitions  of  war  ordered  from  the  citadel 
there.  Bolivar  led  his  troops  against  Carta- 
gena in  the  hope  of  reducing  Castillo  to  sub- 
mission,  and  the  season  for  action  against  the 
Spaniards  was  waste<l  by  an  indecisive  siege 
of  tliat  city  which  lasted  until  May.  Mean- 
while a  great  Spanish  exi)edition  from  Cadiz 
had  arrived,  March  25,  1815,  under  Gen.  Mo-, 
rOlo,  at  the  island  of  Margarita,  and  had  been 
able  to  throw  powerful  reenforcements  into 
Santa  Marta,  and  soon  after  to  take  Cartagena 
itself.  Previously,  however,  Bolivar,  seeing 
the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  there,  had  em- 
barked for  Kingston,  Jamaica,  with  about  a 
dozen. of  his  otficers,  on  an  armed  English 
brig.  During  his  eight  months^  stay  at  King- 
ston Morillo  was  overrunning  New  Granada 
almost  without  opposition;  but  the  generals 
Bolivar  had  left,  in  Venezuela,  and  Gen.  Aris- 
mendi  in  the  island  of  Margarita,  still  held 
their  ground  against  the  Spanish  arms.  From 
Kingston  Bolivar  repaired  to  Port-au-Prince, 
where,  on  his  promise  of  emancipating  the 
slaves,  P^'tion,  the  president  of  llayti,  ottered 
him  four  negro  battalions  for  a  new  expedition 
against  the  Spaniards  in  Venezuela.  At  Caves 
he  met  Brion,  who  hod  sailed  from  London 
with  a  corvette,  arms,  and  stores  for  the  re- 
publicans, and  some  ])atriot  refugees  from  Car- 
tagena. Having  united  these  forces,  he  sailed 
for  Margarita  April  16, 1810,  to  aid  Arismendi, 
who  had  already  reduced  the  Spaniards  to  the 
single  spot  of  Pami>atar.  On  Bolivar's  formal 
promise  to  convoke  a  national  congress  in 
Venezuela  as  soon  as  he  should  be  master  of 
the  country,  Arismendi  summoned  a  junta  in 
the  cathedral  of  La  Villa  del  Norte,  and  pub- 
licly proclaimed  him  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  rei)ul>lics  of  Venezuela  and  New  Grana- 
da. On  June  1,  18ir>,  Bolivar  hmded  at  Ca- 
rupano,  but  here  Marifto  and  Piar  separated 
from  him  to  carry  on  a  war  against  Cuniana 
nnder  their  own  auspices.  Weakened  by  this 
separation,  he  set  sail  for  Ocumare  with  13 
vessels,  of  which  7  only  were  armed.  His 
army  mustered  but  650  men,  swelled  by  the 
enrolment  of  negroes,  whose  enumcipation  he 
had  proclaimed,  to  about  800.  While  advanc- 
ing toward  Valencia  with  this  force,  ho  was 
attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Spanish  general 
Morales  not  far  from  Ocumare.  Compelled  to 
reOmbark,  he  went  first  to  the  small  i8lan<l  of 
Buen  Ayre,  and  afterward  joined  the  other 
commanders  on  the  coast  of  Cunianu ;  but  be- 
ing harshly  received,  ho  quickly  retraced  his 
steps  to  Cayes.  After  some  months  a  mi^jority 
of  the  Venezuelan  military  chiefs  recalled  him 
as  their  general-in-chief.  He  went  first  to 
Margarita  with  the  arms,  munitions  of  war, 
and  provisions  supplied  by  Petion,  and  was 
joined  Jan.  2,  1817,  by  Arismendi;  but  five 
days  later,  when  Arismendi  had  fallen  into  an 
ambush  laid  by  the  Spaniards,  Bolivar  escap- 
ed to  Barcelona,     The  troops  rallied  at  the 


latter  place,  whither  Brion  sent  him  guns  an 
reinforcements,  so  that  he  soon  mustered 
new  corps  of  1,100  men.  Here  on  Feb.  16  h 
met  the  Spanish  forces  nnder  Morillo  and  dc 
feated  them,  after  an  obstinate  battle  last  in 
three' days.  On  April  5  Bolivar  left  Barcc 
lona,  and  on  the  15th  the.  town  was  taken  b 
the  Spaniards  and  the  garrison  slaughterec 
Piar,  a  man  of  color  and  native  of  Curaca< 
designed  and  executed  the  conquest  from  th 
Spaniards  of  the  provinces  of  Guiana,  Adm: 
ral  Brion  supporting  that  enterprise  with  h 
gunboats.  On  July  20,  tlie  whole  of  the  proi 
inces  being  evacuated  by  the  Spaniards,  Pia: 
Brion,  Zea,  Mariflo,  Arismendi,  and  othen 
assembled  a  jtrovincial  congress  at  Angostun 
and  put  at  the  head  of  the  executive  a  triun 
virate,  of  which  Bolivar  was  appointed  a  men 
ber,  notwithstanding  his  absence.  On  thes 
tidings  Bolivar  went  to  Angostura,  and,  sui 
ported  by  Brion,  dissolved  the  congress  ao 
the  triumvirate,  to  replace  them  by  a  "si 
preme  council  of  the  nation,"  with  himself  i 
the  chief,  and  Brion  and  Antonio  Francisc 
Zea  as  the  directors,  the  former  of  the  militari 
the  latter  .of  the  political  section.  Piar  wi 
arraigned  on .  a  charge  of  conspiracy  before 
war  council  under  the  presidency  of  Brioi 
convicted,  and  shot^  Oct.  16,  1817.  The  cot 
quest  of  Guiana  w.as  a  great  aid  to  the  patriots 
and  a  new  campaign,  announ^e<l  by  Bolivfl 
through  a  proclamation,  was  generally  expect 
ed  to  result  in  the  tinal  expulsion  of  the  Spar 
iards.  Nevertheless,  toward  the  end  of  11  a} 
1818,  he  had  after  several  battles  lost  all  th 
provinces  lying  on  the  northern  side  of  th 
lower  Orinoco,  while  on  the  affluents  of  th 
upper,  Paez,  the  leader  of  the  patriot  Uanerm 
was  constantly  victorious.  At  this  critical  nic 
ment  he  met  with  Santander,  a  native  of  Ne^ 
Granada,  and  furnished  him  with  the  means  o 
invading  that  territory,  where  the  populatio 
were  prepared  for  a  general  rise  against  th 
Spaniards.  Powertul  succor  in  men,  vessels 
and  munitions  of  war  began  to  arrive  fror 
England,  and  English,  French,  German,  an 
Polish  otficers  fiocked  to  Angostura.  Finall 
Bolivar  was  induced  to  convene  a  national  coe 
gress,  Feb.  15,  1819,  the  mere  name  of  whie! 
proved  powerful  enough  to  create  a  new  arm 
of  about  14,000  men,  so  that  he  found  himsel 
enabled  to  resume  the  offensive.  He  now  form 
ed  the  plan  of  making  a  feint  toward  Caracas 
and,  when  Morillo  should  have  concentrate" 
his  forces  in  Venezuela,  suddenly  turning  t 
the  west,  uniting  with  Santander 's  guerillas 
and  marching  upon  Bogota.  To  execute  thi 
plan,  he  left  Angostura  Feb.  24,  1819,  made 
most  extraordinary  march  across  the  Andes 
and,  aided  by  Santander  and  tlie  foreign  troops 
consisting  mainly  of  Englishmen,  decide<l  th 
fate  of  New  Granada  by  repeated  victories  ii 
July  and  early  in  August  in  the  province  o; 
Tui^ja.  On  Aug.  10  Bolivar  made  a  triumpha 
entry  into  Bogotii,  amid  the  acclamations  oj 
the  inhabitants,  who  hailed  him  as  their  libc 
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rator.  The  Spaniards,  all  the  Granadian  prov- 
inces having  risen  against  them,  shnt  them- 
selves up  in  the  fortified  town  of  Mompox. 
Havinff  regulated  the  Granadian  congress  at 
Bogota,  and  installed  Gen.  Santander  as  com- 
mander-in-chie^  Bolivar  marched  to  Montecal 
in  Venezuela,  where  he  had  directed  the  pa- 
triot chieftains  of  that  territory  to  assemble 
with  their  troops.  Morillo  withdrew  before 
Paez  from  San  Fernando  de  Apure  to  San 
Carlos.  In  October,  1819,  the  congress  of  An- 
gostura had  forced  Zea,  whom  Bolivar  had 
made  vice  president  during  his  absence,  to  re- 
sign his  office,  and  chosen  Arismendi.  in  his 
place.  On  receiving  this  news,  Bolivar  sud- 
denly marched  his  foreign  legion  toward  An- 
gostura, surprised  Arismendi,  exiled  him  to 
the  island  of  Margarita,  and  restored  Zea  to 
his  dignities.  On  Dec.  17,  1819,  the  two  re- 
publics of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  at  a 
ffeneral  congress  united  under  the  name  of  Co- 
S>mbia,  and  Bolivar  was  made  president. .  In 
New  Granada  15  provinces  out  of  22  had 
joined  the  government  of  Colombia,  and  the 
Spaniards  now  held  there  only  the  fortresses 
of  Cartagena  and  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  In 
Venezuela  six  provinces  out  of  eight  obeyed 
the  laws  of  Colombia.  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  when  Bolivar  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Morillo,  resulting,  Nov.  25,  1820,  in  the 
conclusion  at  Truxillo  of  a  truce  for  six 
months.  On  Dec.  17  Morillo  embarked  at 
Puerto  Cabello  for  Spain,  leaving  the  comr 
mand-in-chief  to  Miguel  de  la  Torre.  On  June 
24,  1821,  Gen.  La  Torre  was  totally  defeated 
by  Bolivar  and  Paez  at  Carabobo,  about  half 
way  between  San  Carlos  and  Valencia.  In 
this  battle  the  royalists  lost  6,000  men  and  all 
their  baggage  and  artillery,  and  by  it  the  war 
in  Venezuela  was  virtually  concluded.  •  La 
Torre  tied  to  Puerto  Cabello,  where  he  shut 
himself  up  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops. 
On  Sept.  23  Cartagena  capitulated  to  Santan- 
der, and  Puerto  Cabello  was  captured  by  Paez 
in  November,  1823.  The  Colombian  congress, 
opened  in  May,  1821,  at  CucutA,  published  on 
Aug.  30  a  new  constitution,  and  after  Bolivar 
had  again  resigned,  renewed  his  powers.  Hav- 
ing signed  the  new  constitution,  he  obtained 
leave  to  undertake  the  campaign  of  Quito 
(1822),  to  which  province  the  Spaniards  had 
retired  after  their  ejection  from  the  isthmus  of 
Panama.  This  campaign  ended  in  the  incor- 
poration of  Quito,  Pasto,  and  Guayaquil  into 
Colombia.  Gen.  San  Martin,  the  liberator  of 
Peru,  having  asked  the  assistance  of  Bolivar 
in  driving  the  Spaniards  from  that  country, 
he  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
vice  president  Santander,  marched  upon  Lima, 
which  the  royalists  evacuated  at  his  approach, 
entered  the  city  in  triumph  Sept  1,  1828,  and 
on  Feb.  10,  1824,  was  made  dictator  by  the 
congress  of  Lima.  With  6,000  Colombians 
under  Gen.  Sucre  and  4,000  Peruvians  under 
Gen.  Miller,  he  crossed  the  Andes,  and  on  Aug. 
6, 1824,  defeated  the  Spanish  army  on  the  plains 


of  Junin>  He  then  returned  to  Lima  to  reor- 
ganize the  government,  leaving  Gen.  Sucre  to 
follow  the  retreating  royalists  to  Upper  Peru, 
where  on  Dec.  9  he  achieved  the  decisive  victory 
of  the  war  at  Ayacucho.  Bolivar  convened  a 
congress  and  resigned  the  dictatorship  of  Pern, 
Feb.  1 0, 1 825.  The  provinces  of  Upper  Peru  met 
in  convention  at  Chuquisaca,  and  having  assum- 
ed for  their  country  the  name  of  Bolivia  they 
made  Bolivar  perpetual  protector,  and  asked  him 
to  prepare  for  them  a  plan  of  government.  He 
returned  to  Lima,  and  from  Siere  on  May  25, 
1826,  presented  the  Bolivian  code  to  the  con- 
gress of  Bolivia.  In  the  mean  time  a  serious 
antagonism  had  broken  out  in  Colombia  be- 
tween the  centralists  or  Bolivarists  and  the 
federalists,  Paez,  the  vice  president  of  Vene- 
zuela, having  broken  into  open  revolt.  Bolivar 
went  to  Bogota,  assumed  dictatorial  powers 
Nov.  23,  1826,  and  meeting  Paez  at  Puerto 
Cabello  the  last  of  December,  he  not  only  cour 
firmed  him  in  his  command  of  Venezuela,  and 
issued  a  proclamation  of  amnesty  to  all  the 
rebels,  but  openly  took  their  part.  Bolivar  and 
Santander  were  reelected  president  and  vice 
president;  but  in  February,  1827,  the  former 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  senate  declining  the  po- 
sition. A  large  minority  were  in  favor  of  ac- 
cepting his  declination,  but  his  friends  proving 
a  m^ority,  he  was  induced  to  withdraw  it.  He 
repaired  to  Bogota  to  take  the  oath,  but  before 
doing  so  issued  a  decree,  March  21,  1828,  con- 
voking a  national  convention  at  Ocafla,  with 
a  view  to  modify  the  constitution  in  favor  of 
the  executive  power.  When,  however,  a  large 
mfiyority  declared  against  the  proposition,  his 
friends  vacated  their  seats,  by  wnich  proceeding 
the  body  was  left  without  a  quorum,  and  thus 
became  extinct.  From  a  country  seat  some 
miles  distant  from  Ocafla,  to  which  he  had 
retreated,  he  published  a  manifesto  attacking 
the  convention  and  calling  on  the  provinces  to 
recur  to  extraordinary  measures.  Popular  as- 
semblies at  Caracas,  Cartagena,  and  Bogot4 
anew  invested  him  w^ith  dictatorial  power. 
An  attempt  was  now  made  to  assassinate  him 
in  his  sleeping  room  at  Bogota,  which  he 
escaped  only  by  leaping  in  the  dark  from  the 
balcony  of  the  window,  and  lying  concealed 
under  a  bridge.  Santander,  convicted  of  ta- 
king a  part  in  the  conspiracy,  was  banished, 
and  Gen.  Padilla  on  the  same  charge  was  con- 
demned to  death.  Violent  factions  disturb- 
ing the  republic  in  1829,  Bolivar  in  a  new  ap- 
peal to  the  citizens  invited  them  to  frankly 
express  their  wishes  as  to  the  modifications  to 
be  introduced  into  the  constitution.  An  as- 
sembly of  notables  at  Caracas  answered  by 
denouncing  his  ambition,  declaring  the  separa- 
tion of  Venezuela  from  Colombia,  and  placing 
Paez  at  the  head  of  that  republic.  The  senate 
of  Colombia  stood  by  Bolivar,  but  other  insur- 
rections broke  out  at  different  points.  Having 
resigned  for  the  fifth  time,  in  January,  1830, 
he  again  accepted  the  presidency,  and  left  Bo- 
gota to  wage  war  on  Paez  in  tlie  name  of  the 
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Colomblsn  eongren.  Bnt  tbe  inflnence  of  his 
fiiendB  in  tbe  congren  was  now  weak,  and  he 
nas  forced  to  tender  his  reaignalion,  notice 
being  eiven  that  an  annual  pennon  would  be 
granted  to  him  on  the  condition  of  his  depart- 
nre  for  foreign  countries.  He  accordingly  sent 
bis  reaiKUStion  to  tbe  congress,  April  27,  183D, 
but  prolonged  his  sojourn  at  Son  Pedro  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  he  suddenly  died. 
A  few  days  before  his  death  he  dictated  a 
farewell  address  to  the  nation,  complaining 
bitt«rly  of  the  ingratitude  of  ttioae  to  whom 
be  bad  devoted  bis  life  and  fortune.  Dnriog 
bis  whole  life  Bolivar  was  never  without  ma- 
lignant enemies,  and  he  was  constantly  charged 
with  cowardice  and  an  ambition  whioh  aimed 
only  at  his  own  aggrandizement.  But  amid 
the  conflicting  reports  of  bis  biographers  these' 
facts  stand  forth  strongly  in  his  favor :  that 
be  conquered  the  independence  of  three  stat«s 
end  secured  their  recoji^ition  by  other  na- 
tions; that  he  gave  them  laws  which  secured 
tbe  better  administration  of  jnsUoe;  and  that 
he  died  no  richt-r  from  having  had  the  contrij 
of  the  treasuries  of  Colombia,  Pern,  and  Bo- 
livia, and  expended  nearly  all  bis  own  kr^ce 
fortune  in  the  people's  service.  He  was  fond 
of  plesanre,  fame,  and  power,  but  patriotism 
and  love  of  treedoin  wwe  his  ruling  passions; 
and  his  energy,  generosity,  and  endoranco  in 
misfortune  were  acknowledged  even  by  his 
enemies.  By  decree  of  the  congress  of  New 
Granada,  his  remains  were  removed  in  1843  to 
Caracas,  where  a  monument  was  erected  in  bis 
honor ;  and  in  18GS  the  city  of  Lima  erected 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  "Liberator  of  tbe 
Peruvian  Nation." 


and  T0°  30'  W.,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Brazil, 
from  which  it  is  partly  separated  8.  E.  by  the 
river  Paraguay,  8.  by  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Chili,  and  W.  by  tbe  Pacific  ocean  and 
Peru,  Bolivia,  however,  claims  that  portion  of 
the  Gran  Chaco  comprised  between  the  rivers 
Paraguay  and  Bermejo,  which  would  extend 
its  southern  limita  to  lat.  28°  S3'  S.  The  re- 
pnlilic  is  divided  into  nine  departments,  which, 
with  their  areas,  capitals,  and  popnlation  in 
1666,  are  aa  follows : 


^1^.    _.„. 

.^,.^v. 

ISil.Onn      fttUOO  Trtnldiil 

!>li«S   ai»,T>a('whibimU  .... 

^ 

£3,774 

etnaCrm 

1M.o;r  1M.614  HuU  Cnu. 

Total 

m,*s8  i,§si;iw' 

Tlie  departments  are  snbdividoil  Into  87  dis- 
tricU,  and  these  into  45  provinces.  No  oflicial 
survey  of  the  conntry  has  ever  Iwcn  made,  but 
the  above  areas  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 


I  departmcntofBeni,  according  to  a  map  of  Boli- 
I  via  published  in  1859  by  Lieut  Col,  J.  UDdarza. 
I  Bebm  gives  only  539,747  sq.  m.  as  the  total 
area;  bnt  the  former  is  probably  more  correct. 
The  population  consists  of  native  whites,  for 
the  most  part  descendants  of  the  Spanish  set- 
tlers, mestizoes  or  Cholos  (mixed  white  and 
Indian),  mulattoes,  zombos  (mixed  Indian  and 
I  negro),  Indians  in  a  domesticated  state,  and 
I  savage  Indians.  Of  the  last  there  are  aboat 
I  250,000,  which  added  to  the  figures  of  tbe 
table  gives  a  total  population  of  2,081,680, 
rather  more  than  one  fourth  of  whom  are 
whites.  Tbe  aboriginal  is  by  far  the  mo«t 
I  nnmerona  element  in  the  republic;  it  forms 
I  in  the  province  of  La  Paz  nine  tenths  of  the 
I  population ;  in  that  of  Tarya  it  is  five  timca 
as  numerous  as  the  white.  Of  the  maiir 
ahoripnal  tribes  still  existing  in  Bolivia,  the 
most  noteworthy  are  the  AymarfiB  or  Aj- 
mariis,  Quichnas,  Moxoe,  and  Chiqnitoe.  Td« 
first  two,  once  united  under  the  domiukm  of 
;  the  incas,  speak  langnages  of  kindred  ori^n, 
while  in  their  cnstoms  and  manners  little  dia- 


the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  and  ti 
E.  portions  of  the  republic.  Various  mona- 
ments,  such  as  obelisks,  burial  places,  and  other 
ruins,  attest  the  proficiency  in  art  and  the  high 
degree  of  civilization  attained  by  the  Aj'mori 
nation  at  an  epoch  far  anterior  to  that  of  the 
incas.  Tbe  Moios  (or  Uujos)  are  remarkable 
for  their  ingenuity.  The  language  of  the  Chi- 
quitos  is  copious  and  fieiible,  and  has  a  special 
vocabulary  for  females.  Thehoirof  this  peojde 
does  not  whiten  in  extreme  old  age,  bnt  grows 
yellow.  Host  of  these  tribes  have  embraced 
Christianity  and  fairly  entered  opon  the  career 
of  cirilization.  The  Guarayosand  Siriones  are 
evidently  descendantsof  a  mixed  race  from  the 
early  Spanish  settlers.  In  the  tracts  chosen  by 
the  Jesuits  for  tlieir  missions  there  linger  tbe 
remnants  of  numerous  indigenous  nations,  dif- 
fering in  lan^age,  customs,  and  dress.  The 
Bolivian  Indians  are  nsnolly  sonat  in  fignre, 
robust  and  muscular,  and  capable  of  enduring 
the  greatest  hardship  and  fatigue ;  and  tbey  are 
especially  remarkable  for  the  rapiditv  with 
which  they  perform  long  journeys,  travellingmi 
foot,  at  a  sort  of  trot,  for  days  in  succesrion, 
with  no  other  sustenance  than  coca  leaves 
chewed  with  lime  or  ashes,  and  occasionally 
a  small  quantity  of  pounded  maize.  Thoagh 
usually  mild  and  passive,  tliey  sometimes  yield 
to  fewful  outbursts  of  temper.  All  the  tribes 
above  mentioned  dwell  in  houses  or  hnts  eoci- 
stmcted  of  snn-dried  bricks,  rashes,  or  muze 
Stalks  thatched  with  grass.  The  uncivilized 
tribes,  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  lower  Beni  and  else- 
where, go  naked,  preserve  the  savage  castoms 
of  their  ancestors,  lead  a  roring  life,  and  sab- 
rist  chiefly  on  game,  wild  roots,  and  frnita. 
The  Spanish  Creoles  are  most  numeroos  in  the 
mining  districts  and  io  Cochabamba ;  and  im- 
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migrants  into  the  country  since  the  separation 
from  Spain  have  chiefly  settled  in  these  places 
and  in  La  Paz.  Pure  negroes  are  rarely  met 
with. — On  the  Pacific  Bolivia  has  a  coast  line 
of  250  m.  at  most,  including  the  sinuosities, 
which  are  numerous  and  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. Tlie  shore  is  high  and  rugged,  and  in 
parts  interrupted  by  lofty  hills;  while  to  the 
interior  stretches  an  arid  sandy  desert,  only 
habitable  in  narrow  strips  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers.  The  passage  across  this  desert  and 
over  the  Andes  is  attended  with  many  hard- 
ships ;  and  transportation  can  only  be  effected 
on  the  backs  of  mules.  In  the  time  of  the  incas 
this  wilderness  was  traversed  from  Peru  to 
Chili  by  a  paved  road  or  path  wide  enough  for 
a  single  person  to  walk  on.  There  is  at  present 
but  one  road  leading  from  the  coast  to  the  in- 
terior, from  Oobya  to  Oruro.  Until  1872 
there  were  but  two  seaport  towns  of  any  im- 
portance on  the  coast.  These  were  Oobya  or 
Lamar,  lat.  22°  82'  60",  a  free  port  on  the  bay 
of  Santa  Maria  Magdalena  or  Endymion,  af- 
fording good  anchorage  for  ships  of  any  size, 
and  shelter  from  the  S.  winds  which  prevail 
here ;  and  Tocopilla,  on  the  bay  of  Algodonales. 
But  in  that  year  the  small  town  of  Mejillones, 
on  tlie  bay  of  the  same  name,  about  lat.  23°  S., 
was  very  considerably  extended,  owing  to  the 
recent  discovery  of  rich  silver  mines  in  the 
district  of  Caracoles,  equaUy  divided  between 
Chili  and  Bolivia.  By  the  middle  of  the  year  re- 
ferred to,  24  blocks  of  800  feet  square  had  been 
laid  out,  and  a  number  of  new  buildings  com- 
pleted, these  having  been  for  the  most  part 
constructed  on  sites  given  by  the  government 
to  families  moving  thither  from  Cobija,  which 
town,  it  is  supposed,  will  soon  fall  into  decay 
after  the  railway  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion from  Caracoles  to  Mejillones  is  finished. 
Poor  families  received  pecuniary  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  move.  The  water  at  Mejillo- 
nes is  plentiful  and  excellent ;  an  exception  to 
the  rule  that  on  that  part  of  the  Pacific  coast 
extending  from  Paita  in  the  north  of  Peru  to 
Valdivia  in  the  south  of  Chili,  water  is  neither 
abundant  nor  good.  The  bay  of  Mejillones,  or 
Bahia  de  la  Herradura  (Horseshoe  bay),  S.  of 
Cobya,  has  eight  fathoms  of  water,  and  is 
sheltered  by  the  Morro  de  Mejillones.  North 
of  Cobija  bay  are  several  shallow  sandy  bays 
with  rocky  points  or  promontories;  but  the 
most  extensive  inlet  along  the  coast  is  Moreno 
bay  (named  from  Mt.  Moreno  beside  it,  about 
7,000  ft.  high),  lat  23°  29',  17  m.  wide,  but 
frequented  only  by  coasters.  Between  Manina 
creek  and  the  river  Loa  are  several  guano  beds, 
still  worked,  but  showing  siji^ns  of  exhaustion. — 
The  most  striking  feature  ofBolivia  is  its  gigan- 
tic mountains.  These  separate  in  the  south- 
west portion  of  the  republic,  between  lat  21° 
and  22°  S.,  into  two  systems,  the  Cordillera 
Occidental  and  the  Cordillera  Oriental  or  Cor- 
dillera Real,  the  latter  consisting  of  many  lofty 
ridges.  These  two  great  chains  unite  again  to 
the  north  in  the  ridge  cluster  of  Apolobamba, 


lat  14°  85'  S.  In  the  W.  Cordillera,  the  fd- 
lowing  peaks  rise  beyond  the  limit  of  perpetoal 
snow  :  Tacora,  Tatasavaya,  Pomarapi  (21,700 
ft.  above  the  sea  level),  Parinacocha  or  Farina- 
cota  (22,030  ft.),  Guallatiri  or  Gualatieri  (21,960 
ft.),  Iquimo,  Toroni,  Yabricoya,  and  the  volca- 
noes Isluya  and  Sigama  or  Sahama  (22,850  ft), 
this  last  being,  with  the  exception  of  Aconcagua, 
the  highest  point  in  the  new  world.  In  lat.  21** 
S.  this  same  chain  widens  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, presenting  a  number  of  snow-covered 
mountains,  especially  in  Ion.  68°  20'  and  08**  60* ; 
and  still  further  £.,  the  volcanoes  Ollagua,  Olca, 
and  Tica.  The  Cordillera  de  Lipez,  the  nnitSng 
link  between  the  £.  and  W.  Cordilleras,  is 
mainly  composed  of  snow-capped  peaks  termi- 
nating in  slender  needle-shap^  pomts.  In  lat. 
22°  S.  the  Cordillera  Oriental  forms  a  nudOy  or 
ridge  cluster,  having  for  its  nucleus  the  Cerro 
de  Chorolque ;  from  which  point  the  Ghocaya 
and  the  Tasna  and  Ubina  ranges  stretch  nortii- 
ward  in  two  parallel  ridges  tolat.  20°  S^  where 
they  unite  at  the  portUlo  of  Guasaco,  one  of 
the  most  elevated  passes  on  the  globe.  A  angle 
chain,  Frailes,  continues  thence  to  lat.  19*^3. 
Here  it  takes  the  name  of  Cordillera  de  loa 
Azanaques  de.Condo,  and  again  breaking  off 
into  ^VQ  distinct  branches,  terminates  in  the 
Nevado  de  Illimani,  the  loftiest  of  whose  three 
summits  rises  2 1 , 1 45  ft;,  above  the  sea.  East  of 
the  Cordillera  de  los  Frailes,  and  in  the  line  of 
the  Tasna  and  Ubina  ridge  (also  named  the 
Cordillera  de  Chichas),  the  great  eastern  chain 
forms  the  Nude  de  Potosi  y  Porco,  which  ia 
likewise  the  central  point  of  the  nevadoB  of  the 
same  names.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  hill 
country,  which  extends  into  tlie  valley  of  tbe 
Rio  Grande  or  Guapey  to  a  distance  of  neaiijr 
400  m.  from  the  coast,  lies  the  great  Moxoa 
plain,  in  which  not  even  a  pebble  is  to  be 
found.  During  tlie  wet  season  this  region  ia 
flooded,  and  transit  by  boats  is  practicable  in 
almost  every  direction  through  its  dense  foresta. 
The  country  of  the  Chiouitos  is  rocky  and  ele- 
vated above  the  reach  or  inundation.  Between 
the  two  great  Cordilleras  lies  the  valley  of  the 
Desaguadero,  a  vast  inter-alpine  plain,  with  an 
estimated  area  of  80,000  sq.  m.,  which  from  its 
great  elevation — 18,340  ft.  on  an  average — and 
the  height  of  the  mountains  which  surround  it, 
might  be  called  the  Thibet  of  South  America. 
In  this  table  land,  which  is  intersected  by  iso- 
lated hills  and  low  mountain  ranges,  are  Lake 
Titicaca,  and  the  rich  silver  and  copper  minea 
of  Corocoro  to  the  north,. while  the  S.  part  ^ 
mainly  covered  by  a  vast,  solid,  and  almost  un- 
interrupted crust  of  salt  many  inches  thick,  and 
nearly  5,000  sq.  m.  in  extent.  Between  the 
mountain  ranges  stretching  eastward  toward 
the  great  wooded  plain  are  numerous  fertile 
valleys,  principal  among  which  is  the  Valle 
Grande. — Lake  Titicaca,  whose  waters  are  divi- 
ded between  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  who^e 
shores  were  the  chief  seat  of  power  of  the  inoaa, 
is  situated  in  the  table  land  just  referred  to. 
I  It  is  tlie  largest  inland  lake  in  South  America, 
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its  length  being  varionsly  estimated  at  from  80 
to  120  m.,  and  its  average  breadth  being  40  m. 
Its  surface  is  dotted  with  small  islands,  contain- 
ing curious  ruins.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
islands,  also  called  Titicaca,  that  according  to 
the  legend  Manco  Capac  and  his  consort, 
Mama  Cello  Huaco,  the  founders  of  the  inca 
dynasty,  descended  to  spread  civilization 
through  the  sufrounding  nations.  Into  the 
lake  flow  a  number  of  rivers,  which  during  the 
rainy  season  are  of  considerable  volume ;  and 
much  of  the  water  is  drained  off  by  the  De- 
soguadero,  its  only  outlet,  a  navigable  river, 
varying  in  width  from  25  to  60  yards,  which, 
after  a  southerly  course  of  nearly  200  m'.,  flows 
into  the  swampy  lake  of  Aullagas  or  Paria, 
whose  surface  is  perhaps  490  ft^  lower  than 
that  of  Titicaca,  and  which  has  no  visible  issue. 
In  Lake  Aullagas  are  two  islands^  Panza  and 
Filomena,  the  latter  recently  discovered.  In 
the  department  of  Beni  is  Lake  Koguaguado, 
1,100  11.  above  the  sea,  with  an  area  of  about 
000  sq.  m. ;  and  in  a  cultivated  valley  near 
Potosi  is  die  remarkable  Laguna  de  Tara- 
paya,  situated  in  a  circular  basin  on  a  sort  of 
elevated  lawn.  Whije  the  water  in  the  centre 
is  constantly  in  a  state  of  violent  ebullition,  the 
temperature  at  the  brink  is  only  about  98°  F. 
It  is  said  that  in  1825,  when  an  inundation 
rolled  over  Callao  on  the  Pacifip  coast,  the 
water  disappeared  for  a  time  from  this  lagoon. 
There  are  numerous  other  lakes  and  marshes  in 
the  south  and  east,  from  which  latter  the  Chi- 
quito  Indians  extract  copious  quantities  of  salt ; 
but  little  is  yet  known  of  their  precise  situa- 
tion and  extent.  Bolivia  is  the  centre  of  the 
watershed  between  the  feeders  of  the  Amazon 
and  the  Plata.  The  river  Beni,  whose  head 
waters  descend  from  the  mountains  near  Co- 
chabamba,  receives  ^mong  other  tributaries 
the  Mapiri  and  Coroico,  holds  first  a  N.  W.  and 
afterward  a  N.  1^,  course,  and  joins  the  Ma- 
mor6,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  and  flows  in  a  generally  N.  course  to 
Jat.  10"*  20'  S.,  where  with  the  Beni  it  forms 
the  Madeira.  Among  its.  tributaries  are  the 
Kio  Grande,  which  descends  from  the  S.  de- 
clivity of  the ,  lofty  mountains  near  Oocha- 
bamba,  and  after  an  immense  semicircular 
sweep  falls  into  the  Mamor6  near  Trinidad; 
and  the  It4nez  or  Guapor6,  which,  ;  leaving 
Brazil  about  lat.  13°  20'  $.,  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  between  that  empire  and  the  repub- 
lic until  it  unites  with  the  ^amor^  about  lat. 
1 1  °  1 2'  S.  The  Pilcomayo,  formed  by  the  united 
waters  of  the  Cachimayo,  Pilay^  and  others, 
flows  first  E.  and  then  S.  E.  to  the  Paraguay. 
The  Bermejo  rises  in  the  province  of  Tac\ja, 
leaves  the  republic  parallel  with  the  Pilcomayo^ 
and  also  joins  the  Paraguay.  The  Paraguay 
enters  at  the  S.  E.,  and,  after  forming  for  a 
distance  of  about  60  m.  the  8.  E.  boundary, 
leaves  the  republic  in  lat.  20°  25'  S.  All  the 
large  Bolivian  rivers  send  their  waters  to 
the  Atlantic,  while  the  Pacific  receives  only 
the  Loa,  separating  the   republic ,  from  Peru, 


and  a  few  mountain  streams  which  force  their 
way  through  the  desert  of  Atacama. — Tra- 
chytic  conglomerates  in  various  stages  of  de- 
composition are  the  dominant  element  in 
the  formation  of  the  maritime  Cordillera, 
and  also  in  that  of  the  more  elevated  por- 
tion of  the  great  plateau  of  Oruro,  as  the 
valley  of  the  JDesaguadero  is  frequently  called ; 
the  trachyte  of  the  latter  region  exhibiting, 
however,  great  quantities  of  quartz  crystals  and 
saline  efiloresence,  and  being  hence  nn&vorable 
to  vegetation.  Although  it  has  been  supposed 
that  some  of  the  conical  sunmiits  of  the  Cor- 
dillera Occidental  are  extinct  volcanoes,  no 
volcanic  production  is  anywhere  exhibited  in 
the  table  land,  nor  is  this  region  ever  visited  by 
earthquakes.  In  the  E.  Cordillera  granite  ap- 
pears to  prevail  from  the  Nevado  de  Illimimi 
N.  W. ;  its  general  direction  is  N.  W.  and  S.  E., 
but  it  is  confined  to  the  more  elevated  peaks. 
In  its  vicinity  the  trachytic  formations  invaria- 
bly become  micaceous.  Overlooking  Oob\ja  is 
a  mass  of  basaltic  porphyry;  and  E.  of  the 
Cordillera  Real  a  few  spots  of  kindred  origin 
mark  the  eastern  limit  of  plutonic  rocks  in  the 
lowlands.  The  Chi(^uito  mountains  are  formed 
of  gneiss  with  overlying  foliated  Silurian  strata^ 
the  depressions  in  which  formations  are  fillea 
with  sedimentary  deposits,  contmning  the  fossil 
remains  of  colossal  mammalia.  Overlying  this 
stratum  is  another  of  more  recent  formation, 
holding  shells  of  existing  species. — The  mineral 
wealth  of  Bolivia  consists  chiefly  in  its  almost 
inexhaustible  silver  mines,  principal  among 
which  are  those  of  the  Cerro  de  Potosi,  in 
.whose  conical  summit  there  are  over  5,000 
openings.  It  is  computed  that  the  mines  of 
this,  mountain  yielded  from  1545  to  1789 
silver  amounting  in  value  to  $1,000,000,000; 
or  with  the  government  fifths  or  royal  dues, 
and  the  amount  smuggled,  a  total  of  $2,000,- 
000,000  in  245  years.  This  celebrated  moun- 
tain 9till  continues  to  give  an  annual  yield  of 
$2,250,000.  The  name  Potosi .  signifies  an 
"eruption  of  silver."  The  Indians  have  at  all 
times  becQ  the  ahnost  exclusive  workers  ii\ 
the  mines.  Rich  silver  mines  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Sierra  del  Limon  Verde  near 
Calamar,  which  are  sdd  to  be  greater  than 
any  hitherto  found  in  Bolivia,  and  to  yield 
ore  equal  to  that  of  Potosi. ,  Silver  is  also 
found,  in  many  other  parts  of  .the  republic. 
Gold  occurs  in  numerous  parts  ,of  the  moun- 
tain system.  A  huge  mass  of  native  gold 
detached  by  lightning  from  .the  base  of  Bli- 
mani  was  purchased  at  an  enormous  price,  and 
sent  to  the  museum  of  natural  history  in  Ma- 
drid.^ In  the  sands  of  all  the  rivers  descending 
from  the  Cordillera  Real  to  the  Beni  or  its  af- 
fluents gold  is  found  in  abundance.  The  tin 
mines  of ,  Oruro  are  among  the  richest  in  the 
world;  an4  copper  is  said  to  be  as  abundant 
in  the  mountains  acyacent  to  Corocoro  as  was 
silver  in  the  Potosi.  Lead,  salt,  sulphur,  nitre, 
And  other  volcanic  products  are  found  in  large 
quantities ;    but  these,  in  common  with  the 
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other  sources  of  wealth  in  Bolivia,  are  of  com- 
paratively little  value  to  the  country,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  transportation.  There  are  in- 
numerable thermal  springs  in  the  republic: 
those  of  Caiza  in  the  district  of  Porco,  and 
Urimiri  and  Machacamarca  near  Lake  Aulla- 
gas,  are  the  most  generally  known. — Not  more 
than  half  of  Bolivia  has  a  tropical  climate,  al- 
though nearly  the  whole  republic  is  within  the 
tropics.  In  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  are  unknown.  The 
year  is  divided  into  two  seasons :  the  wet  or 
summer,  from  November  to  April,  when  rain 
falls  almost  every  day,  and  the  nights  are  cold 
with  occasional  frost;  and  the  winter,  from 
May  to  October,  when  snow  and  rain  are 
never  seen.  The  summer  is  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  snow  storms.  This  valley  is  in  gene- 
ral salubrious.  The  cold  in  the  higher  moun- 
tain regions  is  extreme;  hail  and  thunder 
storms  are  frequent  and  terrific;  and  several 
maladies  of  a  peculiar  nature  render  abode  in 
these  parts  exceedingly  disagreeable.  The  su- 
Tumpey  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes  caused 
by  tne  reflection  of  the  sun^s  rays  on  the  snow, 
is  attended  by  severe  pain,  and  sometimes  de- 
lirium, while  the  tela  or  mareo  (seasickness), 
called  by  the  Indians  puna  or  soroche^  attacks 
travellers  with  weariness,  blood-spitting,  verti- 
go, fainting  flts,  &c.,  and  sometimes  terminates 
fatally.  In  the  lowlands  S.  of  the  Cordillera 
Real  the  heat  is  oppressive  in  many  of  the 
y^eys,  and  intermittent  fevers  are  common. 
Goitre  is  prevalent  in  the  Yungas  valleys,  but  is 
not  accompanied  by  cretinism  as  in  some  parts 
of  Europe.  Among  the  vegetable  productions 
are  the  potato,  which  grows  wild  in  many  parts ; 
quinoa  {chenopadium  quinoa\  sometimes  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  potato ;  the  various  ce- 
roids ;  and  nearly  all  the  fruits  of  the  tropical 
and  temperate  zones.  Cotton  grows  wild,  and 
is  of  two  kinds,  yellow  and  white,  both  of  a 
fine,  long  staple ;  the  sugar  cane  is  raised  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  the  coffee  of  the  Yungas 
valley  is  of  excellent  quality ;  cacao  is  abun- 
dant on  the  Beni,  and  considered  to  be  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Guayaquil ;  and  the  same  prov- 
ince and  Santa  Cruz  produce  tobacco  reputed 
equal  to  that  of  Havana.  But  perhaps  the 
most  important  product  of  Bolivia  is  the  coca, 
the  annual  sales  of  which  in  the  market  of  La 
Paz  amount  to  $4,000,000.  It  grows  exten- 
sively along  the  £.  slope  of  the  Andes,  be- 
tween 5,000  and  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It 
is  used  by  the  Indians  as  betel  is  by  the  Asi- 
fttics  and  kava  by  the  South  sea  islanders ;  and 
a  refreshing  tea  is  also  made  from  it.  The 
country  produces  in  abundance  copaiba,  sarsa- 
parilla,  Jalap,  valerian,  ipecacuanha,  and  other 
medicinal  drugs ;  the  canela  de  elavOy  a  species 
of  cinnamon;  and  many  varieties  of  gums, 
caoutchouc  being  abundant  and  of  excellent 
quality.  The  fertile  strips  toward  the  coast, 
besides  many  of  the  inter-tropical  products  al- 
ready mentioned,  yield  yuca,  maize,  and  algar- 
robas;    and  the  arundo  danax  is  cultivated. 


There  are  vast  indigo  fields ;  cochineal  is  pro- 
duced; and  flax,  once  prohibited  by  Spain,  is 
now  largely  raised.  Dyewoods  are  numeroas ; 
and  the  dense  forests  afford  timber  of  great 
beauty,  such  as  ebony,  rosewood,  mahogany, 
cedar,  Brazil,  and  a  variety  of  woods  not  com- 
monly known.  The  slopes  of  the  An4es  ste 
to  an  immense  elevation  covered  with  magnifi- 
cent trees ;  here,  and  in  the*  valleys  sni  the 
ravines  of  the  mountains,  abound  cinchona 
trees,  and  especially  the  valuable  C.  Calisaya^ 
from  lat  19°  S.,  following  the  almost  semicir- 
cular curve  of  the  Andes,  and  at  an  elevation 
varying  from  2,600  to  9,000  ft.  above  the 
ocean.  Their  usual  companions,  the  ferns. 
mehutomacetBj  arborescent  passion  flowers,  and 
allied  genera  of  cinchonaceous  plants,  are  like- 
wise found  in  rich  profusion.  The  various 
species  of  cacti,  acacias,  and  palms  are  found 
in  their  respective  zones;  as  also  the  maU^ 
or  Paraguay  tea,  and  a  kind  of  mnlberrj, 
from  the  fibres  of  which  the  Indians  prepare 
a  beautifid  yam  for  shirts.  A  plant  called 
Mpaonane  is  used  by  the  Indians  to  core 
headache,  and  another  called  tapatilla  as  a 
laxative;  and  the  leaf  of  the  matico  is  ap- 
plied to  fresh  wounds  to  draw  out  any  foreign 
substance  which  might  impede  the  cure.  Toe 
cereals  are  sown  on  the  table  land,  but  do  not 
ripen,  and  are  cut  green  for  forage.  There 
are  no  trees  here;  the  lower  districts  are 
clothed  with  a  beautiful  green  turf^  and  the  val- 
leys with  a  coarse  grass  very  good  for  pasture. 
The  banks  of  Lake  Titicaca  are  characterized 
by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  rushes,  used  by  the  In- 
dians to  make  huts,  mats,  boats,  and  for  a  multi- 
plicity of  uses. — ^The  llama,  vicufia,  alpaca,  and 
guanaco  roam  in  great  numbers  in  the  elevated 
regions;  horses,  asses,  and  mules  are  plenty; 
and  numerous  herds  of  homed  cattle  find  pas- 
ture on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  the  plains. 
The  forests  are  infested  with  pumas  or  couffarsi 
jaguars,  ocelots,  wild  cats,  and  bears.  There 
are  several  species  of  monkeys.  Peccaries  are 
destructive  to  the  crops;  the  chinchiUa  is 
hunted  for  its  fur ;  and  the  burrowings  of  the 
bizcaoha  (lagosUmtu  triehodaetylus)  render 
travel  dangerous  on  the  plains.  The  flesh  of 
the  tapir,  carpincho  (river  hog),  sloth,  glut- 
ton, armadillo,  and  of  two  species  of  wild  boar 
is  used  for  food  by  the  natives.  There  are  the 
condor,  gallinazo,  and  several  species  of 
hawks,  also  a  species  of  ostrich ;  ana  the  mul- 
titude of  birds  in  and  about  forest,  lake,  and 
river  is  incredible.  Of  reptiles  there  are  the 
anaconda  and  the  rattlesnake ;  and  the  rivers 
are  infested  by  caymans.  Lake  Titicaca 
abounds  in  fish  of  peculiar  forms ;  and  in  the 
rivers  flowing  to  tne  Amazon  is  the  bufeo,  a 
variety  of  dolphin  peculiar  to  these  and  the 
Brazilian  waters.  The  vampire  is  troublesome 
in  the  plains,  sucking  cattle  till  death  ensues; 
and  there  is  a  hornet  called  the  alcalde^  of 
enormous  dimensions. — ^Determined  measures 
have  of  late  been  taken  to  constmct  roada. 
Several  lines  of  railway  have  been  planned  and 
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sanctioned  by  tlie  government:  one  from  Go- 
by a  to  Potosl,  and  another  to  form  a  branch 
of  the  Peruvian  railway  from  Arequipa  to 
Puno.  A  line  to  connect  La  Paz  with  Acha- 
cache  on  Lake  Titicaca  was  in  progress  in 
1^71,  and  to  be  opened  in  1872.  Work  com- 
menced in  November,  1872,  on  a  railway  to 
connect  Mejillones  and  the  celebrated  silver 
mines  of  Caracoles.  The  aggregate  length  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Madeira,  with  their  tribu- 
taries, is  5,500  m.,  perhaps  8,000  m.  of  which 
navigated  by  steamers  would  afford  an  easy 
outlet  for  the  productions  of  the  country.  Some 
steps  have  been  taken  in  this  direction,  and  the 
government,  to  facilitate  their  execution,  has 
decreed  that  the  rivers  of  the  republic  shall 
henceforth  be  open  for  free  navigation  by  ves- 
sels of  all  nations;  and  in  1868  a  New  York 
engineer,  Col.  George  E.  Church,  contracted 
for  the  establishment  of  a  "  National  Bolivian 
Navigation  Company  "  on  the  Madeira,  the  rap- 
ids of  which  will  be  avoided  by  a  railway. — 
A  coarse  cotton  cloth,  tocuyo^  is  made  in  Cocha- 
bamba,  Santa  Cruz,  La  Paz,  and  other  places, 
over  600  looms  being  constantly  occupied  in  the 
first  named  city.  Santa  Cruz  produces  excel- 
lent cordage  from  vegetable  fibres,  leather,  furs, 
glass,  and  other  commodities.  Fabrics  of  a  fine 
quality  are  made  with  the  hair  of  the  llama, 
alpaca,  &c.,  at  La  Paz ;  hats  (from  the  wool  of 
the  vicufla)  at  San  Francisco  de  Atacama ;  ves- 
sels of  silver  wire  in  the  mining  districts ;  and 
there  are  besides  various  common  cloths  made 
by  the  Indian  women.  All  the  Indians  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 
— The  commerce  of  Bolivia  is  limited  to  the 
importation  of  cotton  goods,  hardware,  furni- 
ture, jewelry,  and  silks,  in  exchange  for  Peru- 
vian bark,  guano,  copper  ore,  tin,  borax,  hides, 
furs,  woollens,  and  wool  hats.  To  facilitate  the 
development  of  trade,  the  port  of  Cobija  has 
been  declared  free.  The  total  imports  in  1871 
amounted  to  $6,000,000,  and  the  total  exports 
to  $5,000,000.  In  1859  the  export  of  c^lisaya 
bark  through  the  Peruvian  ports  of  Arica  and 
Islay  amounted  to  $153,970,  and  from  January 
to  November,  1860,  to  $223,850.  The  inter- 
nal trade  reached  in  1868  about  $50,000,000. 
The  state  mint  at  Potosi  coins  annually  about 
2,250,000  pesos  in  silver.  The  national  assem- 
bly in  October,  1872,  adopted  a  law  pennitting 
the  exportation  of  silver  in  bars  from  June  1, 
1873,  subject,  however,  to  an  export  duty  of 
50c.  per  niark,  and  20c.  per  oz.  for  gold.  An 
export  duty  of  4  per  cent,  is  still  paid  on  good 
money. — By  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
of  Bolivia,  drawn  up  by  Simon  Bolivar  in  1826, 
and  considerably  modified  in  1828,  1831,  and 
1863,  the  whole  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
president  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The 
legislative  authority  rests  with  a  congress  of 
two  chambers,  the  senate  and  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, both  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
The  president  appoints  a  vice  president  to  assist 
him  in  his  functions,  and  also  a  ministry  di- 
vided into  the  departments  of  the  interior  and 
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justice,  finance,  war,  and  education  and  public 
worship.  The  ministers  are  liable  to  impeach- 
ment before  congress.  The  seat  of  the  execu- 
tive government,  formerly  at  La  Paz,  was 
transferred  to  Oruro  in  1869.  The  standing 
army  consists  of  31  generals,  859  superior  ana 
654  subaltern  ofiScers,  3,034  men,  and  522 
horses.  The  annual  cost  of  the  army  is  about 
$2,000,000.  The  revenue  in  1867  amounted 
to  $4,529,845,  and  the  expenditures  to  $5,957,- 
275 ;  deficit,  $1,427,980.  The  revenue  is  de- 
rived partly  from  a  land  tax  levied  upon  the 
Indian  population,  and  partly  from  the  import 
and  export  duties,  and  the  proceeds  of  mines 
and  other  state  property.  Peru  pays  annually 
to  the  Bolivian  government  $506,250  for  duties 
collected  at  the  port  of  Arica  on  goods  in  tran- 
situ for  Bolivia.  The  internal  debt  of  the 
republic  amounted  on  July  31,  1868,  to  $2,181- 
215,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  interest 
then  past  due  amounted  to  a  like  sum.  The 
country  has  no  foreign  public  debt,  and  no 
paper  currency,  although  the  notes  of  the 
bank  of  La  Paz  have  been  declared  legal  ten- 
ders.— There  are  in  Bolivia  three  universities 
and  348  schools  (primary,  intermediate,  and 
superior),  294  of  which  are  for  males  and  54 
for  females.  The  annual  expenditure  for  public 
instruction  amounts  to  about  260,000  pesos.  A 
school  of  architecture  is  to  be  established  in 
La  Paz.  The  religion  of  the  country  is  Roman 
Catholic ;  and  though  no  hindrance  is  offered  to 
the  exercises  of  other  denominations,  free  and 
unrestricted  toleration  cannot  be  said  to  exist 
in  Bolivia. — ^Bolivia  was  formerly  called  the 
presidency  of  Charcas,  and  afterward  Upper 
Peru,  and  formed  from  1767  a  part  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  was  erected  into 
an  independent  state  in  August,  1825,  and 
called  Bolivia,  in  honor»of  Simon  Bolivar.  A 
constitutional  assembly  decreed,  Aug.  11,  a 
republican  form  of  government,  appointed 
Gen.  Sucre  president,  and  requested  Bolivar 
to  prepare  a  constitution.  Sucre's  administra- 
tion continued  till  1828,  when  he  was  forced 
to  quit  Bolivia  by  Gen.  Gamarra,  and  was 
shortly  afterward  assassinated.  His  successor, 
Gen.  Blanco,  fell  a  victim  to  a  revolution, 
headed  by  Balibian,  two  months  after  his  in- 
auguration. Mariscal  Santa  Cruz,  then  in  Chili 
as  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Peru,  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  in  1829,  and  remain- 
ed in  power  till  February,  1839.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  president  of  Peru,  with  the 
double  character  of  protector  of  the  Bolivio- 
Peruvian  confederation.  Velasco,  aided  by 
Balibian,  raised  a  revolution,  and  having  se- 
cured the  overthrow  of  Santa  Cruz  usrtirp- 
ed  the  executive  functions,  but  was  himself 
overthrown  by  Balibian.  The  country  again 
pronounced  in  favor  of  Santa  Cruz,  which 
produced  an  invasion  by  Gen.  Gamarra,  for 
the  purpose  of  reestablishing  Peruvian  in- 
fluence. Balibian  accompanied  him  for  a 
while,  but  afterward  took  sides  with  the  Bo- 
livians) and  defeated  the  Peruvian  army  at 
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Inga\n,  where  Gomarra  was  killed.  President 
Balibian  after  five  years  was  driven  out  by  an- 
other revolution,  and  succeeded  in  power  for 
a  short  time  by  Velasco,  and  subsequently  by 
Gen.  Belzti  (1849).  In  1855  Gen.  C6rdoba 
was  elected  president,  but  was  forced  to  yield 
to  Dr.  Linares,  who,  after  nine  revolutionary 
attempts,  succeeded  in  1858,  and  exercised 
power  more  as  a  dictator  than  as  president  till 
1860,  in  which  year  he  was  cast  into  prison  by 
three  of  his  own  officers,  one  of  whom,  Acha, 
had  already  failed  in  an  endeavor  to  stir  up 
a  revolution  against  Belzu.  Congress,  which 
had  been  silent  for  four  years,  named  Acha 
provisional  president  in  1861.  In  December, 
1864,  Gen.  Melgarejo  rose  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Acha,  who  was  defeated  near  Potosi 
in  February,  1865.  Melgarejo  was  recognized 
as  president  by  almost  the  entire  country ;  but 
during  his  absence  Gen.  Belzti  arrived  at  the 
capital  of  the  republic,  and  caused  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  president.  Melgarejo  soon  re- 
turned, and  took  the  city  by  storm.  Belzti 
was  killed  by  one  of  his  own  soldiers.  An  un- 
successful rising  against  the  Melgarejo  govern- 
ment took  place  May  25,  led  by  one  Castro 
Urquedas,  whose  forces  were  finally  defeated 
at  Viacha,  near  La  Paz,  in  January,  1866. 
Bolivia  joined  in  the  same  year  the  alliance 
between  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Chili  against 
Spain,  which  had  iust  declared  war  against 
the  last  named  republic ;  and  one  result  of  that 
step  was  a  treaty  between  Chili  and  Bolivia 
settling  the  24th  parallel  of  S.  latitude  as  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  republics.  In 
1867  Melgarejo  ordered  an  election  for  presi- 
dent to  take  place,  and  declared  that  he  would 
not  himself  be  a  candidate.  In  March  10,000 
square  leagues  of  fertile  territory,  watered  by 
the  Purus,  Jurua,  and  Jut«y,  were  ceded  to 
Brazil.  A  revolution  broke  out  in  December 
for  the  restoration  of  Acha,  who  had  been  until 
then  kept  a  close  prisoner  by  Melgarejo,  and 
who  issued  a  proclamation  enjoining  the  peo- 
ple to  assist  him  in  rel^stablishing  the  constitu- 
tion of  1861,  and  promising  to  hold  elections  for 
a  president  irrespective  of  party  or  persons. 
The  rebellion  was  terminated  early  in  1868, 
the  insurgent  leaders  emigrating  to  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  Melgarejo  caused  his  cousin, 
one  of  the  bravest  officers  in  the  army,  to  be 
shot  for  having  attempted  to  raise  a  counter- 
revolution. In  September  Melgarejo  issued  a 
decree  extending  the  rights  of  citizensliip  to  all 
Americans.  In  spite  of  the  continued  dissatis- 
faction with  his  government,  Melgarejo,  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  congress,  proclaimed 
himself  again  dictator  in  February,  1869.  In 
May  he  issued  a  decree  restoring  the  constitu- 
tion ;  but  he  nevertheless  continued  to  exer- 
cise Bupreine  control.  The  Bolivian  govern- 
ment recognized  the  belligerent  rights  of  Cuba 
in  June  of  the  same  year.  A  new  revolution- 
ary movement  was  set  on  foot  toward  the 
close  of  October  by  A.  Morales,  who  but  a  few 
years  previous  had  attempted  the  overthrow 


of  President  Belzti.  This  movement 
speedily  crushed,  and  was  renewed  with  a  like 
result  in  July,  1870.  The  following  year  wit- 
nessed a  third  attempt,  which  terminated  in  the 
complete  overthrow  of  Melgarejo,  who  escaped 
to  Peru,  and  was  succeeded  by  Morales,  elected 
for  one  year.  Melgarejo  was  killed  in  Liina  bj 
his  son-in-law,  Nov.  28,  1871 ;  and  Morales  was 
killed  by  his  own  nephew,  Nov.  27,  1872. 

BOLKHOV)  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  Kngrm, 
in  the  government  and  35  m.  N.  of  the  city  of 
Orel;  pop.  in  1867,  18,491.  There  are  up- 
ward 01  20  churches,  a  monastery,  and  a  nan- 
nery.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  wood. 
It  has  factories  of  gloves,  hats,  hosiery,  leather, 
tallow,  oil,  ropes,  &c. ;  and  its  trade  is  con- 
siderable. 

BOLLllV,  Wllliaa,  an  English  lawyer,  died  in 
1776.  He  went  to  Boston,  Mass.,  about  1740, 
married  the  daughter  of  Gov.  Shirley,  and  in 
1745  was  sent  to  England  to  solicit  the  pay- 
ment of  more  than  $800,000  advanced  by  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  for  the  expediti<m 
against  Cape  Breton.  After  three  years  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  this.  In  1769,  being  in  Eng- 
land, he  procured  copies  of  several  letters  ca- 
lumniating the  colonists  which  had  been  written 
by  the  governors  Bernard  and  Gage,  and  sent 
them  to  Boston,  for  which  he  was  denounced  in 
parliament.  In  1775  he  recommended  Eng- 
land to  adopt  conciliatory  measures  toward 
the  colonies,  and  John  Hancock  declared  that 
there  was  no  man  to  whom  the  colonies  were 
more  indebted.  He  wrote  several  works  rela- 
ting to  American  affairs,  among  which  are 
**  Ancient  Rights  to  the  American  Fishery 
Examined  and  Stated"  (London,  1764),  and 

Freedom  of  Speech  and  Writing  upon  Pablio 
Affairs  Considered." 

BOLLAIVD,  or  Bellaidis,  John,  a  learned  Jesuits 
bom  in  Limburg  or  in  Brabant  in  1596,  died 
Sept.  12,  1665.  In  1607  Ileribert  Roswejd. 
a  Jesuit  of  Antwerp,  formed  the  design  of 
collecting  memoirs  of  the  lives  of  all  the 
saints ;  and  this  design  being  finally  approved 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  Holland  waa 
appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect.  At  his  re- 
quest Godfrey  Ilenschen  was  appointed  in  1685 
as  his  coac^utor.  The  plan  pursued  was  chro- 
nological, taking  up  the  saints  in  the  order 
of  the  calendar,  and  the  work  was  entitled 
Acta  Sanctorum,  The  first  two  volumes,  treat- 
ing of  the  January  saints,  were  published  in 
1643.  The  February  saints,  in  three  volnmes, 
were  completed  in  1658.  Bollund  did  not 
live  to  finish  the  March  saints,  althongh  he 
prosecuted  the  work  until  his  death.  From 
Holland  the  writers  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum^ 
who  have  been  appointed  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  designated  as  Bollandists.  Five 
years  before  the  death  of  Bolland  the  order 
appointed  another  colleague,  Daniel  Pape- 
broek,  and  the  work  went  on  until  the  March 
and  April  saints  were  completed,  and  16  days 
of  May,  when  Ilenschen  died  in  1681.  Other 
successive  appointments  followed,  until,  with 
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two  interruptions  (the  first  in  1778,  when  the 
order  of  Jesuits  was  abolished,  and  the  second 
in  the  French  revolution),  the  work  reached 
53  volumes.  It  was  then  for  a  time  suspended, 
but  resumed  in  1837,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Belgian  government,  which  appropriated 
annually  6,000  francs  for  the  continuation  of  the 
work.  Among  the  principal  Bollandists,  be- 
sides those  already  named,  y^ere  Baert,  Jan- 
ning,  Bosch,  Suyskens,  Ilubens,  Berthod,  and 
Ghesqui^re.  The  60th  volume  was  published 
in  1867,  in  which  year  the  Belgian  government 
withdrew  its  annual  appropriation. 

BOLLINGER,  a  S.  £.  county  of  Missouri, 
drained  by  affluents  of  Little  river ;  area,  500 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,162,  of  whom  46  were 
colored.  The  St.  Ix)uis  and  Iron  Mountain 
railroad  passes  through  it.  The  surface  is  gen- 
erally level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  51,286  bushels  of  wheat, 
395,953  of  Indian  com,  135,986  of  oats,  and  32,- 
210  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  2,579  horses, 
2,173  milch  cows,  8,306  other  cattle,  9,808 
sheep,  and  18,938  swine.     Capital,  Dallas. 

BOLLliLOS  DEL  COUDADO,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  and  20  m.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of 
Iluelva;  pop.  about  5,000.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  but  there  is  one  public  square.  The 
town  contains  several  churches,  schools,  and 
convents,  a  town  hall,  a  prison,  and  a  hospital. 
The  principal  products  are  wine,  oil,  and  brandy. 

BOLLNiNN,  Eric,  a  German  physician  and 
politician,  born  at  Iloya,  Hanover,  in  1769, 
died  in  London  in  1821.  He  practised  medi- 
cine in  Carlsruhe  and  in  Paris,  having  settled 
in  the  latter  city  soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  revolution.  He  accompanied  Count 
Narbonne  in  his  fli<?ht  to  England  in  1792. 
About  this  time  Lafayette  was  seized  by  the 
Austrians  after  he  had  crossed  the  frontier  to 
avoid  arrest  by  the  revolutionary  agents,  and 
had  been  imprisoned  at  Olmdtz.  Great  pains 
were  taken  by  the  Austrians  to  keep  the  place 
of  his  detention  secret,  and  for  a  long  time 
his  family  and  friends  could  not  learn  where  he 
was.  Lally-Tollendal,  who  was  then  a  refugee 
in  London,  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Boll- 
mann,  and  being  greatly  impressed  with  his 
courage  and  address  engaged  him  to  search  for 
Lafayette.  Bollmann  for  this  purpose  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  physician  in  Vienna,  and 
soon  learned  that  Lafayette  was  at  Olmtltz. 
He  now  formed  a  plan  to  rescue  him,  in  con- 
junction with  Francis  Kinlock  Huger,  a  young 
South  Carolinian  then  travelling  in  Austria, 
whose  father  was  a  personal  friend  of  Lafay- 
ette. Dr.  Bollmann  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  surgeon  of  the  prison,  and  through  him 
contrived  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
Lafayette,  who  at  that  time  was  allowed  occa- 
sionally to  take  an  airing  in  a  carriage  accom- 
panied by  two  soldiers.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions Bollmann  and  Huger  waylaid  the  carriage, 
drove  away  the  guards,  rescued  the  prisoner, 
and  mounted  him  on  a  horse,  directing  him  to 
ride  to  Hoff,  where  they  had  stationed  a  car- 


riage in  readiness  to  receive  him.  Lafayette 
misunderstood  the  instruction  given  to  him, 
and  riding  in  the  wrong  direction  was  re- 
captured and  sent  back  to  prison.  Bollmann 
escaped  into  Prussia,  but  was  soon  arrested 
and  delivered  up  to  the  Austrians,  by  whom 
he  was  confined  for  nearly  a  year,  but  at  length 
released  on  condition  of  quitting  the  country. 
He  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was 
well  received,  but  in  1806  became  implicated  in 
Aaron  Burr's  conspiracy.  In  1814  he  returned 
to  Europe,  and  after  a  second  visit  to  this 
country  settled  in  London.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  banking  and  on  political  economy. 

BOLOGNAt  I.  A  province  of  Italy,  bordering 
on  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Florence,  and  Modena; 
area,  1,391  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  489,166. 
Its  S.  boundary  is  formed  by  the  range  of  the 
Apennines,  from  which  descend  many  streams 
flowing  across  the  province.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  river  Reno,  which  enters  the  Po  di 
Primaro  near  Ferrara.  The  river  lands  of  the 
northeast  are  marshy  and  subject  to  floods. 
The  plain  of  Bologna,  in  the  middle  of  the 
province,  is  very  productive,  and  the  valleys 
and  lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines  are  well 
cultivated.  It  produces  grain,  oil,  wine,  flgs, 
hemp,  flax,  almonds,  and  chestnuts,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  silk.  The  chief  minerals 
are  marble,  gypsum,  chalk,  and  a  sulphate  of 
baryta  called  Bologna  stone,  which  becomes 
strongly  phosphorescent  on  being  heated  with 
charcoal.  The  peasants  are  seldom  land  own- 
ers, but  hold  their  farms  from  father  to  son, 
for  a  yearly  rent  of  one  half  the  product 
and  taxes.  The  province  is  divided  into  the 
districts  of  Bologna,  Imola,  and  Vergato.  IL 
A  city  (anc.  Bononia\  capital  of  the  province, 
beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
nines, between  the  rivers  Savena  and  Reno,  186 
m.  N.  by  W.  of  Rome ;  pop.  jn  1872, 115,957.  It 
is  surrounded  by  walls  about  6  m.  in  circuit,  is 
2  m.  long  and  l|  m.  broad,  has  12  gates,  and  is 
divided  into  four  quarters.  The  covered  porti- 
cos or  arcades,  which  aflbrd  protection  in  warm 
and  rainy  weather,  present  an  animated  appear- 
ance, especially  in  the  modern  part  of  the  city ; 
while  many  of  the  larger  thoroughfares  look 
comparatively  deserted.  The  Montagnuola  is 
the  only  public  promenade  within  the  walls. 
The  finest  square  is  the  market  place,  or  piazza 
Vittorio  Emmanuele  (formerly  piazza  Maggiore 
or  del  Gigante),  with  a  famous  fountain.  The 
portico  de^  Banchi  on  one  side  of  this  square, 
and  continued  under  the  name  of  Paraglione, 
forms  a  continuous  arcade  300  ft.  long,  with 
some  of  the  finest  stores.  In  this  neighbor- 
hood are  many  palaces,  prominent  among 
which  are  the  palazzo  pyhhl tea  or  del  govemo, 
and  the  palazzo  del  podestd^  containing  the 
archives,  and  having  a  lofty  tower  rising  upon 
arcades.  Many  of  the  private  palaces  are 
hardly  less  remarkable  for  antiquity  and  works 
of  art  Near  the  exchange  is  a  large  space, 
from  which  four  streets  branch  oflT  to  the  prin- 
cipal gates,  and  containing  two  famous  leaning 
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towers  Ctoire  ^egli  AnnelU  and  torre  Gariaen- 
da  or  Hiizzn).  respectively  about  300  and  150  ft 
high,  and  built  in  the  12th  ceotnrj.  HemaiiiB 
of  giuiilar  tonere  esi«t  in  variouit  parts  of  the 
citj.  CoDspicuouH  anion);  t)i«  bouues  are  the 
ctua  Roasini,  ia  tliu  via  Uagptire.  built  in  1825 
bv  that  compoM-r,  who  long  resided  here ;  the 
CBiw  I.ambeniiii,  id  the  via  detia  Compaoa,  the 
birthplace  of  Pope  Beoedlct  XIV. ;  that  of  the 
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eloctrician  Oalvani,  in  the  borgo  delle  Caaae ; 
and  the  rewdences  once  occupied  bj  the  paint- 
era  Gucrcino  and  Guido.  There  arc  about  130 
ohurchex,  iDctudins  the  ancient  cathedral,  re- 
stored in  the  ITuiand  18th  centorieB,  with 
fitmous  relics  and  pictures ;  the  elegant  church 
of  Kan  Burtolonimco  dl  Bavegnana,  of  the 
17th  century,  on  the  site  of  one  built  by  St 
Petrunlus;  San  Bartolommeo  di  Reno,  with 
paintings  by  the  Carracci ;  and  San  Doroenico, 
with  tlio  toniba  of  St.  Dominic,  Kiu;;  Enzio, 
Taddco  Pepoli,  and  Guido.  The  church  of  San 
Francesco,  behind  tlie  post  ofilce,  which  waa 
one  of  the  moat  extensive  of  all,  was  converted 
in  1TU8  into  the  castom  house,  bnt  has  lately 
been  re8tor«l.  Its  hell  tower  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  llotognu.  The  monument  of  Pope 
Alexander  V.,  who  was  buried  in  this  church, 
has  lici-n  removed  to  the  Compo  Santo.  The 
basilica  »f  San  Petronio,  founded  in  1390,  is 
tlie  largest  ctiurch  of  Bologna,  and,  though  nn- 
finislied,  one  of  the  most  imposing,  especially 
in  the  interior;  over  the  great  door  stood  the 
colosHol  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Julins  II,,  by 
Uichcl  AngL-lo,  which  was  destroyed  in  IGll. 
The  emjieror  Charles  V.  was  crowned  here  liy 
Clement  VII.  (1530),  and  tlie  meridian  line  by 
Cassini  was  traced  on  its  floor  in  liiriS.  Espe- 
cially Qoticeabte  for  its  great  onti<iiiity  and  ex- 
tent omoDg  the  other  churches  is  that  of  Son 


Siefano,  formed  by  the  union  of  seyen  cbapela, 
and  presenting  a  labyrinth-like  and  BtrikiDglr 
medinval  ap]>earance. — The  university,  which 
is  sail!  to  have  been  foonded  by  Theodosins  II. 
in  42.1,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  oldest  in  Italy 
and  as  the  lir3t  to  confer  acadi;miciil  de- 
grees, was  the  principal  seat  of  learning  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  acrjuired  special  renown  in 
jurispmdeDce  in  the  12tli  century  by  the  in- 
ducnce  of  Imerins.  Uany  thonsand  studenta  ' 
gathered  there  in  that  period  from  all  partn  of 
Europe.  Medicine,  the  arts,  and  theology  were 
taught  sabsequently,  in  addition  to  civil  and 
canon  law.  In  the  14th  century  dissection 
was  practised  there  for  the  first  time,  and  at 
a  later  period  its  renown  was  increased  by  the 
discovery  of  galvanism.  Many  learned  women 
acquired  distinction  here  as  teachers,  and  more 
recently  in  the  chair  of  anatomy.  The  unirer- 
sity  is  still  attended  by  about  COO  students  an- 
nually, and  retains  a  high  reputation,  chiefly 
in  medicine.  It  was  riehly  endowed  by  many 
of  the  German  emperors,  especially  by  Fred- 
erick I.,  by  the  princes  of  Italy,  and  by  seTeral 
popes;  and  the  Bolognese  were  so  prond  of  it 
Ihut  they  had  the  academical  motto,  Sononut 
doeet,  engraved  upon  their  coins.  The  library, 
in  which  Mezzofanti  was  employed  for  some 
time,  contains  about  200,000  volumes  nod  1,000 
MSS.  The  institute  of  science  was  founded  in 
161)0  by  Count  Mar^igli,  the  friend  of  New- 
ton, who  also  secured  tlie  estaldishmeat  of 
un  obserratoty,  an  anatomical  museum,  and  a 
botanical  garden,  and  presented  the  city  with 
collections  of  natural  history  and  scientifio 
instnunents.  These  various  institutions  are 
in  the  tmpoung  palace  of  the  university,  in  the 
strada  San  Donato,  formerly  the  patazzo  Cel- 
lesi.  In  the  same  street,  in  a  former  convent, 
is  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  or  accademia  Cle- 
mentina, founded  by  Pope  Clement  XIII.,  with 
the  celebrated  pinacoUca  or  gallery  of  paint- 
ing by  Bolognese  masters.  The  aplolrca  con- 
tains a  collection  of  arms  and  a  library,  and  oa 
the  ground  fioor  are  various  schools  of  design. 
Among  the  great  educational  institutions  and 
pnblio  buildings  is  the  aTchiginnatio,  with  a 
public  library,  the  gift  of  Mognani,  a  native  of 
Bologna.  The  Venturoll  college,  founded  in 
1925  by  the  architect  of  that  name,  is  in  the 
locality  formerly  used  as  tlio  Hungarian  col- 
lego,  and  is  an  archiiecturnl  school  for  BtndcDta 
below  the  ago  of  20.  Among  the  various  so- 
cieties is  one  for  agriculture,  nnd  a  Socratie 
society  for  humanitarian  purposes.  Bologna 
boasts  of  being  the  most  musical  city  of  Italy, 
and  in  1872  conferred  the  freedom  of  the  city 
upon  Hichard  Wagner.  The  accadtmia  Jilar- 
monica  has  a  wide  reputation,  as  well  Bsthe  li- 
eeo  JUarmonifo  in  the  convent  of  San  Giacomo, 
which  is  a  musical  school  with  a  library  uf 
17,000  volumes  of  printed  music  and  the  col- 
lections of  Martini.  The  Zaproni  theatre  ia  the 
largest,  and  the  Corso  theatre,  built  in  1805,  is 
the  most  popular.  The  Contavalli  theatre  waa 
built  in  1814,  partly  on  the  site  of  a  former  con- 
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vent.  The  public  cemetery,  or  campo  santo, 
about  1  m.  from  the  gate  of  San  Isaia,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Carthusian  monastery  Cer- 
tosa,  built  in  1836  and  suppressed  in  1797,  was 
consecrated  in  1801  Under  the  direction  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
extensive  in  Italy.  It  is  approached  by  a  cov- 
ered portico  of  arches,  and  contains  many  large 
halls.  The  church  of  the  monastery  has  been 
preserved,  with  its  chapels  and  fine  pictures. 
Among  other  interesting  monuments,  the  cem- 
etery contains  a  pantheon  of  university  profes- 
sors who  are  buried  here,  and  whose  busts  are 
placed  in  the  hall.  A  small  separate  space  is 
reserved  for  the  burial  of  Protestants.  In  the 
environs  of  the  city  there  are  many  famous 
churches,  including  the  nunnery  and  church  of 
Madonna  di  Ban  Luca,  on  the  summit  of  the 
monte  della  Guarda,  with  a  magnificent  view, 
and  a  miraculous  relic  of  the  Virgin,  attributed 
to  St.  Luke.  This  is  a  great  resort  of  pilgrims, 
whose  annual  visit  is  celebrated  by  a  public 
festival.  It  is  approached  by  a  covered  portico 
of  columns  with  664  arches.  Conspicuous 
among  relics  of  antiquity  are  the  ruins  of  the 
so- called  baths  of  Marcus  and  of  a  temple  of 
Isis. — Bologna  is  famous  for  poodle  dogB  and 
sausages  {mortadella\  but  the  pure  breed  of 
the  former  has  become  very  scarce.  There  is 
an  active  trade  in  macaroni,  salami,  cervellato 
(a  peculiar  plum  pudding,  only  made  in  win- 
ter), liqueurs,  prepared  fruits,  artificial  flowers, 
aromatic  soaps,  and  particularly  in  silk.  The 
wines  of  the  vicinity  are  not  bad,  and  among 
fruits  the  grape  is  the  best.  Bologna  is  re- 
garded as  the  hottest  city  in  Italy  in  summer, 
and  as  rather  cold  in  winter,  but  the  climate 
is  healthy.  The  principal  hotel  occupies  an 
ancient  Roman  palace,  and  there  are  many 
caf^s.  The  local  dialect,  once  admired  by 
Dante  as  the  purest  of  Italy,  has  become  one 
of  the  most  puzzling  and  least  intelligible  of 
all  Italian  jargons.  The  epithet  grassa  (fat) 
has  been  applied  to  Bologna  on  account  of  the 
epicurean  habits  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
fertility  of  the  environs.  The  Bolognese  have 
been  described  by  Tassoni  as  an  uncontrollable 
people,  in  allusion  to  their  sturdy  spirit  of  in- 
dependence. They  rank  at  present  among  the 
most  cultivated  and  public-spirited  citizens  of 
Italy. — Bologna  was  founded  by  the  Etrus- 
cans under  the  name  of  Felsina.  It  was  long 
held  by  the  Boian  Gauls,  and  in  189  B.  0.  be- 
came a  Roman  colony  with  Latin  rights,  under 
the  name  of  Bononia.  It  was  subsequently  a 
place  of  much  importance,  figaring  chiefly  in 
the  civil  wars  which  followed  the  death  of 
Ctesar,  and  retained  its  prosperity  after  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Charlemagne  made  it 
a  free  city.  In  the  12th  century  it  attained 
the  zenith  of  its  greatness  as  a  republic,  which, 
however,  fell  in  the  subsequent  century,  owing 
to  intestine  strife  among  the  nobles.  After 
having  been  alternately  under  papal  dominion 
and  under  that  of  the  Geremei,  Lambertazzi, 
Pepoli,  Bentivoglio,  and  other  local  princely 


families,  who  successively  contended  for  supre- 
macy, the  city  voluntarily  became  in  1518  a 
papal  province,  though  retaining  many  of  its 
ancient  privileges  till  1796,  when  the  French 
united  it  with  the  Cisalpine  republic,  afterward 
incorporating  it  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  In 
1815  it  was  restored  to  the  Papal  States.  In 
1821  it  became  the  focus  of  republican  agitation 
and  the  seat  of  a  provisional  government,  and 
the  papal  governor  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
city ;  but  the  insurrection  was  put  down  after 
the  occupation  of  the  city  by  Austrian  troops. 
The  mismanagement  of  custom  house  officials 
in  1843  and  other  vexations  became  a  new 
source  of  commotion,  in  consequence  of  which 
many  Bolognese  were  arrested  and  others  fled. 
On  Aug.  14,  1848,  an  attempted  Austrian  oc- 
cupation was  gallantly  prevented  by  the  rising 
of  the  populace,  and  the  invaders  were  ex- 
pelled, leaving  their  dead  and  prisoners  behind. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Sardinia,  however,  the  Anstrigp&x^tumed 
with  the  concurrence  of  Pins  IX^^and  after  a 
resistance  of  eight  days  and  a  repeated  bom- 
bardment, Bologna  had  to  surrender,  M^  16, 
1849,  and  an  Austrian  garrison  oconpied  the 
city  till  1859.  Bologna  then  seceded  from  the 
Papid  States,  and  in  1860  became  with  the  rest 
of  the  Romagna  part  of  Victor  EmannePs  do- 
minions. 

BOUMaiA,  fitofaul  da,  an  Italian  sculptor  and 
architect,  bom  at  Donay  in  Flanders  about 
1524,  died  in  Florence  in  1608.  He  studied  art 
when  a  youth  at  Rome  and  Florence,  which 
last  city  he  made  his  home.  He  surpassed  all 
sculptors  of  his  time  except  Michel  Angelo,  and 
few  artists  were  charged  with  the  execution  of 
so  many  and  such  important  works.  His  sur- 
name of  Bologna  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  celebrated  fountain  in  that  city,  de- 
signed by  himself,  of  which  the  crowning  co- 
lossal figure  of  Neptune  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
art.  At  Florence,  however,  are  to  be  found 
his  finest  works,  such  as  the  celebrated  ''*•  Rape 
of  the  Sabine  Women,"  a  group  in  marble,  and 
the  equally  celebrated  bronze  of  Mercury. 

BOLONCHEN,  a  village  of  Yucatan,  60  m.  E. 
N.  E.  of  Campeachy.  In  the  plaza  of  the  vil- 
lage are  nine  ancient  wells,  cut  through  a  stra- 
tum of  rock,  and  communicating  with  a  com- 
mon reservoir.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  large  cave 
which  contains  seven  pools  of  water,  of  which 
one  is  460  ft.  beneath  tne  surface  of  the  ground. 
These  supply  the  village  when  the  wells  fail  in 
the  summer  months. 

BOLOR  TAGH,  or  Paloto  Tagh,  properly  the 
W.  portion  of  tlie  Karakorum  range  of  moun- 
tains in  central  Asia,  lying  between  the  sources 
of  the  Gilgit  and  the  Nabra,  affluents  of  the 
Indus,  and  separating  Cashmere  from  Chinese 
Turkistan.  This  range  on  the  west  merges  in 
the  Hindoo  Koosh.  The  name  is,  however, 
generally  applied  to  the  Belur  or  Belut  Tagh, 
a  range  which,  running  N.  and  S.,  connects  the 
chains  of  Thian-shan  and  Kuen-lun,  and  forms 
the  W.  boundary  of  Chinese  Turkistan. 
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MI«E<I1  CSDR.  r«ltiJtii).  a  town  of  IuIt.  on 
a  lake  of  tlit  name  niitne,  id  tlie  province  and 
60  m.  a.  S.  W.  (-f  li-mie;  p<.p.  aboot  2.HXi. 
V'lUinii,  iiritdnall;  built  va  a  height  in  the 
neilih\nir\uiin\,  wat  one  iif  the  nioxt  power- 
fill  KtruMran  cities.  It  iran  frei(a«ntl7  at  war 
with  the  liiiiiinns,  wlio  finally  took  it  in  '2S0  B. 
C,  raze']  it,  and  built  a  new  Uiwn  on  the  prc»- 
«Dl  Kite  of  Itolitena,  retaining  tl)e  name.  Of  the 
Etruiuian  town  there  i*  no  vestige,  and  even  ita 
tiU)  in  uncertain ;  but  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
one  are  nunieruuit,  inrluiling  portions  of  tem- 
ptcH  an'l  uf  an  ampiiitheatrc,  anil  numeroua 
H'pulelirea  and  tumuli,  in  which  manj  Elrus- 
can  vaftea,  Htatuea,  &ij.,  have  been  found.     Tbe  . 
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Isko  of  DoliWDa,  which  la  aupnoaod  to  till  nn  an- 
cient crater,  exhales  a  dcadV  malaria  during 
tliu  Huinmor  aeoaon.  It  ia  about  9  m,  Iodr,  T 
ni.  broad,  and  2Sn  ft.  deep,  and  ia  faraoim  for 
ita  ouIh.  The  shores  are  formed  hj  finely 
woiHlod  liilla,  pruxentintt  much  Imnutiful  scene- 
ry; it  baa  two  amall  iKlanda,  callud  Martnna 
and  Diaentina,  and  it  dim'baniOH  b;  tlio  Murta 
river,  tliiwinit  into  the  Mediterranean. 

tOUtWEIT,  or  Babvard,  iMtlu  Utm,  a  Dutcli 
enKraver,  l)orn  at  Uolaward  in  Friosland  in 
inso,  died  in  1A34.  He  executeil  many  valua- 
ble enitravinRN  after  doiiipia  of  Hloi'maert  and 
RulH'na.— Hill youDRer  brother,  Hctiai.Tiia,  ro»e 
to  hittluT  fame  in  the  aarnv  art,  eiiiHK-ially  dia- 
tingiii«hinK  himavlf  l)y  hia  prints  aftor  aomc  of 
the  lR>Nt  wiirkH  of  ItulH-nn  and  Vandyke,  llotii 
bnitherH  prnctiHed  (heir  art  at  AnEwi-ri). 

BOLTON,  or  MIM-Ir-Mam,  a  mnnufiietiiriiifr 
town  and  burouiih  of  Ijinraahirc,  Kniiland,  II 
ni.  N.  W.  of  MuiKheaior ;  ikui.  in  i«TI,  K'i.Kn*. 
Tlii'('r.ial.a  Irlhntarv  of  the  Irwell.  ilivldca  the 
place  Into  tJreat  and  Little  Ihdlon.  The  tnanii- 
factnro  of  wiHilleiia  waa  inlrtaluctol  here  by  the 
Kleminita  In  lilil",  hul  lhi<  lnvviilh)n«of  Ark- 
Wright  and  (Vniniitoii,  both  nallvoi  of  the  |>luie, 
laid  tlio  ri>uudotioii  of  Its  preeeiit  pn»i«'rily. 


BOICBAT 

It  is  now  (Hie  of  the  princifial  aeata  of  the  rot- 
toD  manufui'turc  in  Eaglaiid.  Tbe  bleach  and 
dye  worka  here  are  among  the  lanre^t  in  the 
kingilom.  and  it  has  also  print  wurta,  exlon- 
Mve  fonnderiea,  tleam  engine  and  machine 
works,  paper,  flax,  and  saw  milU.  Xunieroud 
coal  iiits  are  worked  in  tbe  vicinity.  The  town 
is  well  supjilied  with  water,  and  is  connected 
by  canal  and  railway  with  Manchester  and 
Itury,  and  by  railway  with  Liverpool  Preston, 
Leigli,  and  Blackburn.  It  aenda  two  members 
to  parliament. 

BOLZUO,  Bcnbard,  a  German    philosopher 
and  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  bom  in  Pragne, 
Uct.   5,   ITSl,  died  there,  Dec.    16,  184S.      H« 
was  professor  of  divin- 
ily  in  the  high  school 
of  Prague  from   1805 
to  1820,  and,  support- 
ed  by  the  archbbfaop 
of   Prague,   withstood 
the  opposition  of  the 
ultramuDtanea,  who  re- 
garded him  as  a  fol- 
lower of  Schelling,    In 
1S20  he  was  suspend- 
ed,  and   hampered  in 
his  literary  activity  and 
social  intercourse.    His 
high   character,   piety, 
and    l>enevolence     se- 
cured  for  him  a  hoat 
of  friends,  and  he  lived 
for  many  ye^irs  on  the 
estate  of  one  of  them 
near  Prague,  and  after- 
ward in  that  city  with 
the  assistance  of  Count 
Leo  von   Thnn..     His 
Zehrhueh  der  Btligion»- 
ai*trmehaft  (6  vols.,  Sulsbach,   1634) ;    ITw- 
ttrnKhnfttiehre,  oder  Vertuek  einer  neuen  Dar- 
ttellung  der  Logilc  (4  vols.,  1837);  and  Atka- 
na»i/i,oder  Grande  fur  die  L'niUrhlicbleit  der 
Serte  (2d  revised  cd.,  1838). 

BOKAKSl'KD,  a  narrow  channel  between  the 
islruid  of  Aland  and  Varda,  at  the  entrance  of 
thcgulfof  Botlinia.  This  channel  was  former- 
ly commanded  by  the  strong  Russian  fortifies- 
tions  on  the  8.  E.  extremity  of  Aland,  which 
wore  destroyed  by  the  allied  fleets  in  1854. 

BOMUVi  I.  A  province  (formerly  presi- 
ilency)  and  one  of  the  ten  great  governments! 
diviHhtna  of  British  India,  bordering  on  the 
Aral>ian  sea,  and  Iving  between  lat.  14°  and 
21t°  N.,  and  Ion.  f>(r  and  77°  E.  It  compriaea 
a  atrip  of  territory  alHiut  DIH)  m.  in  iengtli,  ex- 
tending tVom  the  tiiirthem  hmit  of  Siude  to  the 
kingdom  of  My*nr>,<  on  the  south,  along  more 
than  two  Ibinla  of  tbe  W.  coast  of  Uindostsn. 
Its  greutt'st  bri'ailth  is  aSi)  m.  According  to 
the  llrltiali  |tarliaiiientary  accounts  for  1870 
the  ariMi  U  «".oiK)  iu|.  ni.,  and  tlie  population  in 
IH7lwualil,llHa,mm,  Tlieprovincecontainaaa 
dlmrU't\  apporliiini'd  among  three  commiaaion- 
ur>hl{Hi,  SindD  lu  the  nur'lii.oud  the  northern 
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anil  sonthem  dmsions  of  Bombay  proper,  in 
which  are  comprehended  Ahmedabad,  KairiL, 
Snrat,  Broacli,  Bombay  island,  Darwar,  Can- 
deish,  Taona  or  North  Cancan,  Rutnagherrjr 
or  Soath  CuDcao,  Poonah,  Abniednug){ur,  and 
Canara.  The  liir^  native  feudatory  states  of 
Cutch  and  Guzerat,  the  chiefs  of  which  are 
subject  merelj  to  British  sapervision,  intervene 
between  Sinde  and  the  northern  and  soathem 
divisions.  The  coaat  line  is  about  1,050  m.  in 
len^h.  Considered  with  reference  to  its  phjsi- 
oal  characteristics,  the  province  is  divisible  into 
four  regions ;  1,  the  Sinde  territory,  in  the  nortli, 
comprising  the  low  and  level  basin  of  t)ie  In- 
dus, where  strips  of  exceeding)  j  fertile  country 
alternate  with  deserts  produced  by  lock  of  irri- 
gation 1  2,  the  two  Concans,  which  form  the 
rugged  and  hilly  maritime  belt,  about  SSD  tn. 
long  and  from  36  to  60  m.  wide,  Ijing  between 
the  Western  Ghauts  and  the  Arabian  sea;  3, 
the  eastward  slope  of  the  Western  Ghauts; 
and  4,  the  flat,  alliiviat  tracts  W.  of  the  gnlf 
of  Canibay,  in  the  Norbudda  dlstricta.  There 
are  great  meteorological  differences  between 
these  several  regions.  The  climate  of  Sinde  is 
exceedingly  sultry  and  dry,  witli  a  very  light 
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rainfall,  and  an  average  maximnm  temperature 
at  Hydrabad,  the  capital,  of  SS'5°  F.  in  the 
shade.  In  the  Concans,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  the  heat  is  as  great,  the  annual  fall  of 
rain  is  much  larger.  Tliis  is  doe  to  the  action 
of  the  Western  Ghauts  in  condensing  the  va- 
pors of  the  S.  W.  monsoon  as  it  blows  in  from 
the  sea;  but  the  same  cause  leaves  the  east- 
ward slope  of  the  range  comparatively  rainless. 
At  Bombay  island  the  average  annual  teinper- 
atore  is  aboot  80°  F.,  with  a  maximam  of 
about  100°  in  the  shade ;  and  the  rainfall  av- 
erages 60  inches  per  annum,  soraetlmcs  Hung 
nearly  to  100  inches.  The  Western  Ghaots 
are  the  most  important  mountains  in  the  prov- 
ince ;  within  its  boundaries  the  altitude  of  the 
range  varies  from  1,000  to  4,700  ft.  The  In- 
dus, Nerbudda,  and  Tnptee  are  the  principal 
rivers.  The  vegetable  productions  comprise 
cotton  and  rice  in  the  coast  districts,  sugar  and 
indigo  in  Candeish,  and  wheat,  barley,  hemp, 
and  tobacco  in  Sinde.  Opium  is  manufactured 
in  the  native  states  of  Malwa  and  Guzerat, 
and  merchants  who  wish  to  send  it  to  the  city 
of  Bombay  obtain  permits  fi^m  the  govern- 
ment at  a  certain  price  per  chest.     Consider' 
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able  qnantities  of  silk'are  raised,  and  there  are 
silk  manufactories  in  some  of  the  towns.  The 
land  revenue  system  of  Bombay  was  carefully 
planned  and  pnt  iu  operation  about  20  years 


most  completed.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
occupants  of  the  land  bold  directly  from  the 
government,  and  pay  their  rent  to  government 
officers.  The  fields  are  mapped,  and  marked 
out  by  permanent  objects,  to  remove  which  is 
a  penal  ofi*ence ;  they  are  then  cla.ssified  for 
assessment,  with  reference  to  the  soil,  climate, 
proximity  to  market,  and  other  external  condi- 
tions. When  the  existing  rate  was  fixed,  it 
was  equal  to  one  liolf  the  yearly  value  of  the 
loud ;  but  in  cons^'Mienoe  of  the  general  im- 


provement of  the  country  the  proportion  is 
now  not  more  than  one  fourth  or  one  eighth 
of  that  value,  except  in  the  poorer  districts. 
A  revision  of  the  assessment  may  be  mode  at 
the  end  of  every  80  years.  The  land  revenue 
yields  a  larger  sum  per  capita  in  Bombay  than 
in  any  other  province  of  India.  The  adminis- 
tration is  vested  in  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  crown  with  the  advice  of  the  secretary  of 
state  for  India.  He  is  assisted  by  three  coun- 
cillors and  a  legislative  council.  There  are 
800  schools  in  the  province,  nnder  govemnient 
supervision,  with  an  attendance  of  13.000 
scholars,  five  sixths  of  whom  are  instructed  in 
the  native  lani^ages  only,  the  remainder  being 
taught  English.  Reli^ons  establishments  are 
maintained  by  the  churches  of  England  and 
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Scotland.  In  the  year  ending  March  31,  1870, 
the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  province  was 
£22,232,435,  and  of  the  exports  from  it  £24,- 
690,819.  The  length  of  the  railway  lines  open 
for  traffic  there  on  Dec.  31  of  the  same  year 
was  1,184  m.  The  chief  towns,  in  addition  to 
the  city  of  Bombay,  are  llydrabad  and  Kur- 
rachee  in  Sinde,  Surat  and  Baroda  in  the  re- 
gion E.  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  and  Poonah  in 
the  highlands  E.  of  the  Ghauts,  2,000  ft.  above 
the  sea  level. — The  sepoy  mutiny  of  1857  did 
not  attain  any  serious  magnitude  in  Bombay. 
A  few  conspiracies  were  detected  in  widely 
separated  localities,  and  immediately  sup- 
pressed. The  native  troops  remained  for  tlie 
most  part  faithful  to  the  British.  Two  ring- 
leaders in  a  plot  for  the  massacre  of  all  the 
European  residents  of  the  capital  were  sum- 
marily ]>unished  by  being  blown  away  from 
the  moutlis  of  cannon.  II.  A  city,  capital  of 
the  province,  picturesquely  situated  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name  close  to  the  W.  coast 
of  llindostan,  in  lat.  18**  56'  N.,  Ion.  72**  53' 
E.,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  an  arm 
of  the  sea;  pop.  in  1871,  046,636,  of  whom 
about  450,000  were  Hindoos,  120,000  Moham- 
medans, 80,000  Parsees,  and  8,000  Europeans. 
The  island,  which  was  the  first  possession  ever 
acquired  by  the  British  in  India,  is  8  m.  long 
and  nearly  3  m.  wide,  and  the  city  occupies  its 
southern  extremity.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
15th  century  it  was  conquered  by  the  Moham- 
medans, who  ceded  it  to  the  Portuguese  in 
1580.  Shortly  before  the  marriage  of  Charles 
II.  and  Catharine  of  Bragan^a,  infanta  of  Por- 
tugal (1662),  it  was  conveyed  to  the  English 
crown  as  a  portion  of  the  dowry  of  that  prin- 
cess. About  seven  years  later  the  king  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  East  India  company,  who  held 
it  at  an  annual  rental  of  £10  sterling  up  to  the 
year  1859,  when  the  home  government  assumed 
direct  control  of  all  the  British  East  Indian 
possessions.  Bombay  is  the  busiest  and  in 
appearance  the  gayest  of  the  cities  of  British 
India.  The  ancient  portion  is  known  as  the 
Fort,  and  contains  nutncrons  handsome  build- 
ings. The  houses  within  the  walls  are  built 
of  wood,  surrounded  with  verandas,  and  cov- 
ered with  sloping  roofs  of  tiles.  The  poorer 
classes  occupy  dwellings  of  clay  thatched  with 
palmyra  leaves.  There  are  many  large  store- 
nouses  and  commercial  establishments,  and  in 
the  European  quarter  are  numbers  of  fine  resi- 
dences. Of  the  public  buildings  the  more 
prominent  are  the  Anglican  cathedral,  the 
various  churches,  temples,  and  synagogues,  the 
government  house,  the  town  hall,  the  custom 
house,  the  (J rant  college  of  medicine,  and  the 
liospital  founded  by  tlie  Parsee  mercliunt  Sir 
Jamsi'tjee  Jejeebhoy,  an<l  bearing  his  name. 
The  city  is  now  connected  with  tlie  neighbor- 
ing island  of  Salsette  by  means  of  a  re<*ently 
constructed  causeway  ainl  arched  stone  bridge. 
By  far  the  most  interesting  structures  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bombay  are  the  celebrated  cav<< 
temples  of  the  Buddhists,  excavated  from  the 


solid  rock  and  adorned  with  colossal  statnes, 
on  the  island  of  Elephanta,  which  lies  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  6  to  8  m. — The  harbor  of  BonibaT, 
as  the  name  of  the  city  indicates,  is  safe  and  com- 
modious, being  one  of  the  best  in  all  India.  It 
is  enclosed  by  Colabba,  or  Old  Woman's  ii-^laDd, 
Bombay  island,  and  the  island  of  Salsette,  on 
the  west  and  north,  and  by  the  islands  of  £le- 
phanta  and  Caranja,  together  with  the  main- 
land, on  the  east.  It  is  between  12  and  14  m. 
long,  between  4  and  6  m.  wide,  and  has  a  depth 
of  from  7  to  14  fatlioms.  A  lighthouse  150  ft. 
high  stands  on  the  southern  end  of  Culabba 
island.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  are  suf- 
ficient to  ]>ermit  the  construction  of  wet  docks 
capacious  enough  for  building  large  ships ;  and 
in  those  belonging  to  the  East  India  company 
merchant  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  and  even 
frigates  and  line-of-battle  ships,  have  been 
built  by  the  Parsees.  As  the  material  nsed 
for  ship  building  at  Bombay  is  exclusively 
teak,  the  vessels  constructed  there  are  noted 
for  their  durability.  The  city  is  both  a  naval 
and  a  military  station,  but  the  fortifications, 
although  extensive,  are  not  adequate  for  de- 
fensive purposes  against  a  well  equipped  foe. 
Preeminent  among  the  natives  for  their  intel- 
lectual capacity,  their  industry,  their  business 
ability,  and  their  great  wealth,  are  the  Par- 
sees,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  fire-wor- 
shippers. Socially,  commercially,  and  politi- 
cally, they  constitute,  after  the  Europeans, 
the  most  influential  class  in  Bombay.  Their 
walled  cemetery,  carefully  guarded,  stands  on 
the  summit  of  Malabar  hill,  the  most  fashion- 
able suburb  of  the  city.  It  contains  five  round 
towers,  each  about  60  ft.  in  diameter  and  50 
ft.  in  height,  and  surmounted  by  a  large  grate. 
The  bodies  of  the  newly  dead  are  placed  upon 
these  towers,  and  when  the  vultures  have  re- 
moved the  flesh  from  the  skeleton,  the  bones 
fall  through  the  grate  into  the  enclosure  be> 
neath. — The  external  trade  of  Bombay  is  very 
extensive,  and  is  carried  on  principally  with 
Great  Britain,  France,  China,  Mauritius,  and 
the  ports  of  the  Arabian  sea  and  Persian  gull 
Cotton  is  by  far  the  most  important  article  of 
export.  The  rise  in  price  and  the  increased 
demand  growing  out  of  the  civil  war  in  Ame- 
rica were  followed  by  an  era  of  the  wildest 
speculation  in  commercial  circles  at  Bombay, 
from  1862  to  1865,  resulting  in  a  financial 
panic  so  disastrous  that  for  a  time  there  was 
said  to  be  not  one  solvent  merchant  in  the  en- 
tire city.  The  excei)tional  activity  of  this  pe- 
riod, however,  contributed  in  no  slight  degree 
to  its  |)rcsent  prosperity.  The  exports  of  cot- 
ton to  Europe  for  six  years  ending  with  1872 
averaged  nearly  1,100,000  bales  a  year.  In 
lH63-'4  o|)ium  to  the  amount  of  £5,548,- 
15H  was  exported,  principally  to  China.  Tlie 
other  leading  exports,  in  the  order  of  their  to- 
till  values,  for  the  same  year,  comprise  wool, 
seeds,  caslimere  shawls,  coftee,  grain,  spices, 
sugar,  tea,  silk  and  silk  goods,  saltpetre,  and 
tobacct).    The  first  railway  in  the  East  Indies 
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was  that  betivccn  Bombay  and  Tanna,  opened 
April  6,  1853.  Bomboj  is  now  tho  terminus 
of  tbe  Bombaj,  Barodo,  and  Central  India 
railway,  and  of  the  Great  lodian  Peainsula 
railway,  aa  well  as  of  steamship  lines  from  Ens- 
land.  There  is  tele^craphic  commanication  with 
Calcutta,  opened  in  1S&4,  and  with  Falmoutli, 
England,  opened  io  18T0,  by  meona  of  cables. 


of  the  province,  Bombay  is  the  residence  of 
the  goTernor  and  of  an  Anglican  bishop.  The 
provincial  liigh  court  ia  also  bald  there.  Prom- 
inent among  the  institutions  of  tho  city  is  the 
royal  Asiatic  society,  famous  for  its  successful 
efforts  in  behalf  of  oriental  learning.  Several 
missionary  establishments  are  maintwned  by 
Europeans  and  Americans. 

BOMBELLI,  Kalbclto,  a  BoIoKne«e  mathemati- 
cian of  the  leth  century.  Be  imhljahed  in 
1673  a  treatise  on  algebra,  in  which  he  first  at- 
tempted the  solution  of  tho  "  irredncible  cose  " 
in  cubic  equations.  He  gave  the  geometrical 
solution  depending  upon  the  trisection  of  an 
angle,  which  iatter  problem,  he  observed,  could 
be  reduced  to  a  cubic  equation.  He  was  also 
the  Rrst  to  attempt  the  extraction  of  the  cube 
root  in  the  result  of  Cardan's  formula. 

BOHBEKC,  Dudel,  a  Dutch  printer,  bom  in 
Antwerp,  died  in  Venice  in  1C49.  He  printed 
several  renowned  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
the  first  of  which  appeared  at  Venice  in  1618. 
The  Babylonish  Talmud  and  many  other  He- 
brew books  were  issued  from  his  press  in  a 
style  of  execution  so  expensive  as  to  ruin  him. 

BONl  (Fr.  Bone;  Arabic,  Btled eUAnib,  town 
of  grapes),  afortified  seaport  town  of  Algeria,  in 
the  province  of  Constontine,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
the  gulf  of  Bona,  270  m.  E.  of  Algiers ;  pop.  in 
1863,  17,841,  more  than  half  Europeans.  It  is 
built  in  the  fonn  of  an  amphitheatre  in  an  ex- 
tremely fertile  region,  at  tbe  foot  of  a  bill,  and 
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has  been  Europeanizod  and  embellished  by  the 
French,  who  have  improved  the  harbor  and  in 
1858  built  new  piers.  The  town  is  well  sup- 
plied with  churches,  schools,  and  public  instito- 


tions.  Ontside  the  walls,  which  are  flanked 
with  four  square  towers  and  pierced  by  four 
gates,  is  the  citadel,  built  by  Charles  V.  in 
1535.  Its  capture  by  the  French,  March  26, 
1632,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  the  French  invasion,  t^ince  1850  it  has 
been  used  as  a  prison  of  state.  Though  the 
harbor  is  not  favorably  situated,  commerce  is 
active,  but  less  so  than  formerly,  part  of  it 
having  been  diverted  to  Philip]>eviUe  since  tho 
establishment  of  that  port  in  1838.  The  coral 
fisheries  are  extensive.  Silks,  tapestry,  and 
other  articles  are  manufactured,  and  tlie  town 
contains  a  marble  quarry,  an  iron  foundery,  and 
other  industrial  establish  men  la,  and  has  weeUy 
communication  by  steam  with  Marseilles.  A 
marsh,  between  lie  town  and  tbe  junction  of 
the  Seibons  with  two  of  its  affluents  near  the 
entrance  of  the  former  river  into  the  sea,  is 
productive  of  malaria,  and  is  supposed  to  har^ 
been  the  ancient  harbor  of  Hippo  Regius,  the 
scanty  remains  of  which  town  are  about  1}  m. 
8.  by  W.  of  Bona.     (See  Hippo.) 

BONi,  GleTUBl,  a  lioman  cardinal,  bom  in 
Mondovi,  Piedmont,  Oct,  10,  1809,  died  in 
Rome,  Oct.  27,  1674.  He  was  a  collaborator 
in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  the  author  of  £ei  Li- 
turgiea,  which  is  an  authority  on  the  service 
of  moss,  and  of  Dt  PHneipii*  Vita  Christiaiue, 
of  which  French  translations  appeared  in  1GQ3 
and  1728.  An  edition  of  his  works  appeared 
at  Turin  in  l74T-'53,  in  4  vols. 

lONl  DEA  (the  good  goddess),  a  Roman  di- 
vinity, sister,  wife,  or  daughter  of  Faunoa. 
Her  worship  was  secret,  performed  only  by 
women  ;  and  men  were  not  allowed  to  know 
her  name.  Her  sanctuary  was  in  a  cavern  in 
the  AvenUne  hill,  but  her  festival,  which  oc- 
curred May  1,  was  celebrated  in  a  separate 
room  in  the  dwelling  of  the  consul  who  then 
had  the  fasces.  No  man  was  allowed  to  be 
present,  all  male  statues  in  the  house  were  oot- 
ered,  and  the  myrtle  was 
avoided  in  the  decoration 
of  the  house  with  flowers. 
The  wine  used  at  this  fes- 
tival was  called  milk,  and 
the  vessel  in  which  it  was 
kept  meltariwu.  After  a 
sacrifice,  called  damium, 
the  wine  was  drunk  and 
bacchanalian  dances  were 

Serformed.    According  to 
uvenal,  licentious  abomi- 
nations marked  these  fes- 
tivals.   The  snake  was  the 
symbol    of  the    goddess, 
indicating    that   she    was 
regarded  as  possessing  a 
curative    medical    jiowcr. 
In  her  sanctuary  various 
herbs  were  ofTered  for  sole. 
BOMCM  (formerly  called  Guakaja).  an  island 
in  Honduras  bav,  Caribbean  sca,  30  m.  N.  of 
Cape  Castilla;  lat.  16°  28'  N.,  Ion.  85"  55'  W. 
It  is  tbe  second  in  size  of  tho  group  called  tha 
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Baj  Ihlanda,  is  aboot  9  m.  Iod^  and  from  1  to  3  bore  for  a  time  the  title  of  primate  of  the  Ganla, 
m.  broail.  and  riflCiito  ahei^bt  of  l,2<>0tt.  Tbe  which  Pius  IX.  afterward  forbade  hiai  to  re- 
islund  was  dif«covered  by  C(ilambu<»  in  his  tain.  He  was  created  cardinal  br  Gregorj 
fourth  und  laift  voyatre.  July  30,  150*2.  The  XVI.  in  1841.  He  became  cons(»icaou8  sks  a 
afKiripnes  had  made  considerable  advances  in  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  chareh  against 
civilization,  und  carried  on  an  active  trade  by  the  civil  power,  and  of  the  liberty  of  education, 
means  of  lan?e  boats  with  the  mainland  of  for  which  Ijunennais.  Lacordaire,  Montalem- 
Ilonduras  and  Yucatan,  and.  it  is  said,  even  bert,  and  the  rest  of  the  young  Catholic  party 
with  Jamaica.  The  Spaniards  and  afterward  were  then  contending.  His  controversies  with 
the  buccaneers  hara^^sed  them  so  much  that  Dupin  and  Villemain  on  these  subjects  were 
they  abandoned  the  island  in  1042,  and  took  espe<-ially  vigorous.  He  was  a  legitimist  in 
refuge  on  the  mainland.  The  buccaneers  forti-  politics,  but  gave  a  ready  adhesion  to  tbe  re- 
fied  the  island  and  held  it  till  1650.  when  they  public  of  1848.  Under  the  empire  he  held  a 
were  expelled  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1742  tlie  seat  in  the  senate  by  virtue  of  his  rank  as 
English  seized  Bonacca  and  the  neighboring  cardinal.  In  September,  1852,  he  was  created 
island  of  Huatan,  which  they  fortified  and  held  a  commander  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
till  it  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  in  1782.  '  BONAPAKTE,  or  Basaapartr,  the  name  of  the 
When  Central  America  became  independent  in  family  which  has  given  to  modem  France  its 
1821  l^macca  and  the  other  islands  of  the  imperial  dynasty.  Its  early  origin  is  obscnre. 
group  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Honduras.  The  name  occurs  in  Corsica  as  early  as  the 
In  *1850  a  British  naval  coininander  declared  middle  of  the  10th  century,  being  that  of  a 
them  under  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain,  mevtire  who  figured  as  witness  to  a  poblic 
and  in  1852  the  group  was  constituted  by  royal    document.     It  disappears,  however,  in    that 

fTOclamation  the  British  **  Colony  of  the  Bay  island,  not  to  reapi>ear  until  the  16th  centnrj. 
slands.*'  This  act,  Iwing  in  contravention  of  i  In  the  mediieval  history  of  Italy  a  number  of 
the  convention  l)etween  England  and  the  '  Bonapartes  are  mentioned,  but  criticism  has  as 
United  States  known  as  the  *^  Clayton  and  |  yet  failed  fully  to  establish  or  to  disprove  the 
Bui  wer  treaty,"  led  to  an  animated  controversy  pretended  connections  between  their  families. 
between  the  British  and  American  governments,  j  \Ve  find  Bonapartes  at  Treviso,  Florence,  Par- 
which  was  at  length  settled  by  restoring  the  !  ma,  Padua,  Ascoli,  Bologna,  San  Miniato,  and 
islands  to  Honduras  in  1859.  I  Sarzana,  many  of  them  noblemen  of  note  and 

BOMLDt  !•  Loilfl  GtbrM  iMbrtbe,  viscount  ability.  A  Trevigian  Bonaparte,  Giovanni, 
de,  a  French  political  writer,  lK>rn  at  I^  Mon-  who  held  a  command  in  the  army  of  the  Lom- 
na,  near  Millau-en-Rouergue,  Oct.  2,  1754,  died  bard  league  against  the  emperor  Frederick 
there,  Nov.  23,  1840.  When  young  he  served  ,  Barbarosaa,  is  designated  as  eoMul  et  reetar. 
in  the  mousquetairen.    In  1701  he  emigrated,    Those  of  Florence  were  originally  GhibeUinea, 


and  joined  the  royalist  army  on  the  Rhine. 
Returning  to  France  under  Xapoleon,  he  he- 
came,  with  Chateaubriand  and  Fiev6e,  editor 
of  the  Mirrure,  and  after  the  restoration  he 


but  subse^iuently  espoused  the  )K>pular  cause. 
A  Xicol6  Bonaparte  served  as  papal  envoy  to 
various  courts  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century.    Jacopo  Bonaparte,  of  Tuscany,  is  the 


was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  ref)Uted  author  of  a  history  of  the  sack  of 
always  favoring  an  absolutist  and  reactionary  Rome  by  the  army  of  the  constable  de  Boar- 
policy.  In  1823  he  was  made  \iecr  by  Louis  hon  (Raggwiglio  storico  di  tut  to  Voceor^o^ 
XVIII.,  nn<l  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  giorno  per  giomo^  nel  mcco  di  Eoma  del  anno 
preside<l  over  the  censorship  of  the  press.  At  1527),  of  which  a  French  translation  by  the  ex- 
the  revolution  of  1830  he  resigned  his  seat  as  a    king  l^)uis  of  Holland  was  published  at  Flor- 

iieer,  und  retired  from  public  life.  His  literary  !  ence  in  1830.  The  modern  Corsican  Bona- 
al)ors  were  devoted  exclusively  to  establishing  partes  seem  to  be  chiefiy  connected  with  those 
the  theory  of  power  in  so<;iety,  its  origin  and  |  of  Sarzana.  They  figure  among  the  patricians 
extent;  and  he  drew  his  demonstrations  from  I  of  Ajaccio  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  At 
history,  philosophy,  religion,  and  the  philologi-  !  the  middle  of  the  18th,  three  male  members  of 
cal  meaning  of  words.  He  <lenicd  the  validity  i  that  branch  were  living,  one  of  whom.  Carlo, 
of  reasim,  and  recognized  absolutely  that  of  '  became  the  father  of  the  founder  of  tbe  French 
authority.  But  above  the  highest  civil  author-  !  imperial  dynasty,  sketches  of  all  the  historical 
ity,  that  of  legitimate  kings,  he  atfinned  that  members  of  which  are  given  in  the  following 
of  religi<m,  or  the  church  and  its  hierarchy.  \  notices — first  of  the  father  and  mother  of  Xa- 
His  complete  works  were  pul)lished  in  12  vols.,  ,  i>oleon,  with  their  daughters,  then  of  their  sons 
Paris,  IHI7-Mi),  the  ])rinci]ml  being  Ln  Ugln-  in  alphabetical  order,  each  followed  bj  the 
lation  ftn'mitirr^  Theorie  du  pouroir  pofitit/ur.  \  noteworthy  members  of  his  family. 
ft  rrligiritjr,  Rerhrrchen  pfiitonophiffinn,  and  BOKAPABTK,  or  Bitsipartet  !•  Carlo  Haria, 
Mt'htngfM  littfrairnt  rt  pofifi'/utM,  ||.  Lails  father  of  Napoleon  I.,  bom  in  Ai^^^cio,  March 
Jarqirs  Mtiriff,  a  French  cardinal,  son  of  tlu*  20,  171(K  died  in  Moutpellier,  Feb.  24,  1785. 
i)receding,  l)om  at  Millan,  Oct.  :to,  17h7,  died  lit*  studied  law  in  Tisa,  and  early  acquired 
m  Lyons,  Feb.  25,  lH7n.  \h\  iNTMine  arrh-  t>r(»ininence  an  an  advocate  and  a  follower  of 
deacon  of  Chartres  in  1H17,  l>iHliop  of  I,e  I'uy  rai»Ii  in  the  Corsican  war  against  (ienos.  In 
in  182'1,  and  archbishop  of  Lyons  in  INau,  anil  ,  his  iNth  year  ho  fell  in  luvo  with  Maria  Le- 
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tizia  Ramolino,  whoso  family  belonged  to  the 
Genoese  faction,  and  were  adverse  to  the  mar- 
riage, which  did  not  take  place  till  1767.  His 
wife  accompanied  him  during  his  campaign, 
and  dissuaded  him  from  following  Paoli  in  his 
flight  to  England.  He  afterward  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  Count  Marboeuf,  the 
French  governor  of  the  island,  and  became 
assessor  of  the  city  and  province  of  Ajaccio, 
deputy  of  the  Corsican  nobles  to  the  court  of 
Franco  (1777-9),  and  in  1781  one  of  the  12 
members  of  the  council  of  the  Corsican  nobil- 
ity. Through  the  munificence  of  the  govern- 
ment his  son  Napoleon  was  admitted  to  the 
military  school  of  Brienne,  Louis  to  the  semi- 
nary at  Autun,  and  his  daughter  flisa  to  the 
royal  institution  of  St.  Cyr.  Afflicted  with 
an  ulcer  in  the  stomach,  he  sought  medical 
advice  in  Montpellier,  and  died  in  that  city  in 
the  presence  of  his  son  Joseph  and  of  his  wife's 
brother,  afterward  Cardinal  Fesch.  He  was 
a  fine-looking,  intelligent,  amiable,  and  cour- 
ageous gentleman.  His  portrait  is  in  the  Ver- 
sailles museum,  and  his  marble  bust  by  Elias 
Robert  was  executed  in  1855.  His  wife  bore 
him  13  children,  of  whom  five  sons,  Joseph, 
Napoleon,  Lucien,  Louis,  and  J6r6me,  and 
three  daughters,  £lisa,  Pauline,  and  Caroline, 
survived  him.  II.  Ufarla  Lftizia  (called  by  the 
French  Madame  L.etitia),  wife  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  Ajaccio,  Aug.  24,  1750,  died  in 
Rome,  Feb.  2,  1886.  She  was  of  an  austere 
and  classical  style  of  beauty  and  commanding 
appearance,  and  her  courageous  spirit  revealed 
itself  after  her  marriage,  when  she  went  through 
the  ordeal  of  camp  life,  in  company  with  her 
husband,  shortly  before  giving  birth  to  her  son 
Napoleon.  She  was  overtaken  with  the  first 
pains  of  labor  while  at  church,  and  had  barely 
time  to  reach  her  home.  After  the  death  of 
her  husband  she  devoted  herself  to  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children;  and  in  1793,  when  Cor- 
sica fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  she  es- 
ciiped  with  her  three  daughters  and  Lucien,  in 
the  midst  of  many  perils,  from  Ajaccio  to  Mar- 
seilles, where  she  lived  in  penury  upon  the  pit- 
tance which  the  government  allowed  to  Cor- 
sican refugees.  Her  position  was  greatly  im- 
proved after  Napoleon  s  promotion  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  and  on 
the  establishment  of  the  consular  government 
she  removed  to  Paris.  Her  mode  of  existence, 
however,  continued  to  be  frugal  and  unpre- 
tentious, even  after  her  son's  accession  to  the 
throne,  when, she  received  the  title  of  Madame 
•Mdre.  Napoleon  found  fault  with  her  predi- 
lection for  Lucien,  and  afterward  with  her  in- 
veterate dislike  of  Maria  Louisa,  and  always 
with  her  repugnance  to  display.  But  though 
she  occasionally  suffered  from  his  want  of  filial 
affection,  he  insisted  upon  the  utmost  reverence 
being  shown  to  her.  Her  education  and  dis- 
position were  not  suitable  for  a  prominent  po- 
sition in  the  brilliant  society  of  Paris;  and 
though  a  patrician  by  birth,  of  great  natural 
dignity  of  manners,  and  possessed  of  consider- 


able tact  and  judgment,  her  culture  was  de- 
ficient and  her  tastes  were  simple,  and  her 
habitual  circle  included  only  Madame  Saveria, 
the  faithful  teacher  of  several  of  her  children, 
and  a  few  other  intimate  friends.  She  saved 
large  sums  of  money,  which  afterward  enabled 
her  to  assist  her  children  in  distress ;  and  though 
economical  almost  to  parsimony,  she  was  lavish 
in  dispensing  charities,  at  the  head  of  which  she 
was  placed  officially.  After  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon, she  went  with  several  of  her  children  to 
Blois,  and  then  to  Rome.  She  visited  her  son  at 
Elba,  and  sternly  rebuked  Caroline's  defection, 
admonishing  her  rather  to  trample  upon  the 
corpse  of  her  husband  Mnrat  than  to  desert  her 
brother  and  benefactor.  In  April,  1815,  she 
returned  to  Paris ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo she  took  up  her  abode  in  Rome.  De-  , 
nounced  in  1820  as  a  Bonapartist  agitator  by 
M.  do  Blacas,  the  French  ambassador  in  Rome, 
she  indignantly  repelled  the  accusation,  mid 
declared  with  an  unusual  vehemence,  the  effect 
of  which  was  enhanced  by  her  general  impas- 
sibility, that  if  in  reality  she  could  dispose  of 
millions,  she  would  not  spend  them  in  such 
attempts,  but  would  devote  her  means  exclu- 
sively to  effect  the  release  of  her  son  from  St. 
Helena.  In  1830  she  broke  her  thigh,  and 
was  ever  afterward  confined  to  her  room.  She 
left  to  her  children  a  fortune  represented  by  a 
revenue  of  80,000  francs,  and  about  500,000 
francs  worth  of  jewelry.  In  the  museum  of 
Versailles  are  two  portraits  of  her,  painted  by 
Gerard.  In  her  celebrated  statue  by  Canova 
she  is  represented  in  the  attitude  of  Agrippina 
in  the  capitol.  III.  Marie  Anne  fUst  Baeciochl, 
daughter  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Ajaccio,  Jan. 
3,  1777,  died,  according  to  most  accounts,  at 
the  villa  Vicentina,  near  Trieste,  Aug.  7, 1820. 
She  left  St.  Cyr  after  the  suppression  of  that 
educational  establishment  at  the  end  of  1792, 
and  married  at  Marseilles  in  May,  1797,  Felice 
Pasquale  Bacciochi,  a  poor  Corsican  officer  of 
noble  lineage.  In  1798  she  removed  to  Paris, 
where  her  house  became  a  resort  of  Chateau- 
briand, La  Harpe,  and  other  eminent  persons, 
including  Fontanes,  her  special  favorite.  Na- 
poleon made  her  in  1805  princess  of  Piombino 
and  Lucca,  and  in  1808  grand  duchess  of  Tus- 
cany. She  was  called  the  Semiramis  of  Lucca 
on  account  of  her  administrative  talents.  She 
put  down  brigandage  and  promoted  the  pros- 
perity of  her  small  dominions.  She  lived  in 
great  state  at  Florence,  Pisa,  and  other  places 
till  1814,  when  she  retired  to  Bologna.  Early 
in  1815  she  went  to  Austria,  where  after  Mu- 
rat's  death  she  was  joined  by  his  widow,  her  sis- 
ter Caroline,  spending  her  last  years  under  the 
title  of  countess  of  Compignano,  near  Trieste, 
in  which  city  she  was  buried.  Her  husband, 
though  crowned  with  her  at  Lucca,  held  a  sub- 
ordinate i>osition  during  her  life.  They  had  . 
two  sons.  (See  BAcoiocni.)  IV.  Marie  Pai- 
line,  sister  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Ajaccio, 
Oct.  20,  1780,  died  in  Florence,  June  9,  1825. 
She   had  no   advantages   of  education,    but 
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wan  rcmarkaMv  brillifint  an<\  beantifoL  In  her 
14tli  year  Vrdnm  fell  in  love  witli  her.  and  she 
would  liave  married  him  if  NaiKile^^in  had  not 
di<i''Oven.^l  that  U\n  firnt  wife  waH  living.  Her 
next  Hiiitor,  (len.  liuphot,  was  killefl  in  Rome 
in  1707;  and  Janot  applied  in  vain  for  her 
hand,  which  she  liestowed  in  1801  ufKin  Gen. 
Ix'^'Ierc,  whom  f»he  accompanied  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo. She  declined  to  leave  him  def»f>it«  the 
fining  of  the  negr^Ki)  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
yellow  fever ;  and  after  her  husband  bad  died 
of  that  di»ease  fXov.  2,  18^>2),  she  conveyed 
hiH  remainH  to  France.  Their  only  child  died 
one  year  after  her  Heoond  marriage  in  1803  with 
Prince  Camillo  BorghcHc,  who,  being  the  heir 
of  an  illuHtriotia  princely  family  of  Rome,  was 
selected  by  Napoleon  as  a  valoable  brother-in- 
law.  He  almost  immediately  separate<l  from 
his  wife,  whose  virtue  he  suspected,  and  he 
only  became  reconciled  to  her  in  her  illness 
toward  the  end  of  her  life.  Napoleon  doted 
upon  Pauline,  and  made  her  duciiess  of  Guas- 
talla;  but  he  rebuked  her  excessive  jealousy  of 
Josephine,  and  resented  her  rudeness  to  Maria 
Louisa  by  banishing  her  from  his  court.  She 
nevertheless  led  a  gay  life  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris  and  subsequently  at  Nice,  gathering  round 
her  many  fashionable  people  of  easy  virtue. 
The  news  of  her  brother's  downfall  in  1814 
reached  her  in  Italy.  Forgetting  all  pre- 
vious differences,  she  proceeded  to  Elba,  made 
many  attempts  for  his  restoration,  reconciled 
him  with  Lucien  and  Murat,  and  sent  him  all 
her  jewelry,  which  was  afterward  found'  in 
Napoleon's  carriage  at  Waterloo.  She  repeat- 
e<lly  applied  for  i)ermission  to  share  his  cap- 
tivity at  St.  Helena,  and  spent  the  rest  of  her 
life  in  great  affliction,  Nai^oleon's  death  giving 
on  irretrievable  blow  to  ner  shattered  health. 
After  a  long  residence  in  the  Borghese  palace 
in  Home,  she  joined  her  husband  in  Florence 
shortly  before  her  death.  The  papal  author- 
ities treated  her  with  great  kindness,  and  she 
endeared  herself  to  the  ])eople  wherever  she 
was  by  her  patronage  of  letters  and  art  and  by 
her  extensive  charities.  Canova's  marble  statue 
of  Pauline  (now  said  to  be  Queen  Victoria's 
property)  rei)resents  her  as  Venus  Victrix.  Her 
remains  were  transferred  from  Florence  to 
Rome  and  burie<l  in  the  Borghese  chapel.  (See 
BoBfiui-isK.)  V.  CaroIlM  Marie  AiiMrlidf,  sister 
c»f  the  preceding,  born  in  A^jaccio,  March  20, 
17H2,  died  in  Florence,  May  18,  1889.  She 
went  with  her  mother  to  Paris,  and  was  for 
some  tiiiH^  under  the  tuiticm  of  Madame  Caiiipan 
ftt  St.  (iennain.  Murat  was  one  of  her  many 
admirers,  and  Napoleon,  over  whom  she  ex- 
ercised great  influence,  selected  him  as  her 
husband.  They  were  married  <m  Jan.  20, 
180(^,  and  Murat  successively  became  graml 
duke  of  CJeves  and  Berg  (IH(Ml)  and  king  of 
Naples  (IH(»H).  Superior  to  her  husband  in 
administrative  talent^  she  marked  her  ac(*es- 
si<>n  to  power  as  regent  in  her  husband's 
Absence,  by  recalling  political  exiles  and  re- 
leatting  prisoners  of  state,  and  by  a  felicitous 


selection  of  upright  and  able  ministerB.  6be 
promote<l  *«ci«:nce,  letters,  and  art,  ixDproved 
the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the 
Neapolitans,  established  several  lyceams  and 
a  female  seminary,  and  had  extensive  ezcii- 
vations  maile,  e«{iecially  at  PoDa|>eiL  which 
brought  to  light  many  remarkable  moniunenta. 
She  also  displayed  great  courage,  espeoiallj  in 
18<^l9,  when  she  animated  the  drooping  i^irit  of 
her  subjects  by  exposing  herself  on  the  Qnaj 
within  reach  of  the  fire  of  an  EngUsh  fleet. 
Her  domineering  nature,  however,  brought  her 
into  collision  with  Maria  Louisa,  and  Talleyrand 
described  her  as  a  handsome  woman  with  the 
head  of  Cromwell.  Alienated  from  the  em- 
peror^s  court  she  sided  against  him  by  joining 
her  husband's  secret  negotiations  with  AnBtria 
and  England.  After  the  disa.<ter8  which  over- 
whelmed Murat,  she  took  leave  of  him  May 
20,  1815,  remained  in  Naples  as  regent,  and 
invoked  the  assistance  of  English  marines  and 
the  Austrian  squadron  for  the  repression  of 
anarchy.  She  finally  left  Naples  on  board  an 
English  vessel  in  company  with  three  of  her 
former  ministers,  including  Macdonald ;  on  her 
way  to  Trieste  she  met  the  ship  which  was  con- 
veying Ferdinand,  the  restored  king  of  Naples, 
to  his  capital.  The  emperor  of  Austria  object- 
ed to  lier  residing  in  Trieste,  but  pemfitted  her 
to  establish  her  domicile  near  \  ienna,  where 
she  assumed  the  name  of  Countess  Lipona — 
an  anagram  of  Napoli  or  Naples.  While  here 
she  accidentally  learned  the  tragic  end  of 
her  husband,  after  which  she  contracted  a 
secret  marriage  with  Gen.  Macdonald,  who 
had  never  left  her  since  their  departure  from 
Na[)les.  Despoiled  of  her  vast  personal  prop- 
erty, she  was  eventually  obliged,  to  dispose  of 
her  estate  near  Vienna,  and  to  join  her  daugh- 
ters in  Italy.  Her  claims  upon  the  £ly8^ 
Bourbon  and  Neuilly  palaces  were  rejected  bj 
France,  but  an  annual  allowance  of  100,000 
francs  was  granted  to  her  by  the  chambers 
shortly  before  her  death.  She  bore  to  Morat 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.     (See  Mubat.) 

BONAPABTE.  I.  Jertae,  king  of  Westphalia, 
youngest  brother  of  Napoleon  I.,  bom  in  Ajac- 
cio,  Nov.  15,  1784,  died  at  Villegenis,  near 
Paris,  June  24,  1860.  He  was  educated  at  the 
college  of  Juilly,  entered  the  army  as  a  private 
in  1800,  and  soon  afterward  joined  the  naval 
service  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  1801  the 
expedition  to  Santo  Domingo,  rising  to  tho 
grade  of  lieutenant.  In  1803,  while  on  his  re- 
turn to  France  by  way  of  the  United  Statea, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  President  Jelfer- 
Hon,  he  tell  in  love  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Pat- 
terson, the  daughter  of  an  eminent  and  wealthy 
Haltimore  merchant,  a  young  lady  of  great 
beauty,  then  in  her  18th  year.  He  deputed 
tho  Spanish  minister  in  Washington  to  solicit 
her  hand,  and  despite  the  protest  of  the  French 
consul  and  the  reluctance  of  the  Pattersons, 
he  nuirried  her  on  Dec.  24,  1803.  The  con- 
tract had  been  carefully  drawn  by  Alexander 
J.  Dallas,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed 
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by  the  Homan  Catholic  Bishop  Carroll  of  Bal- 
timore, brother  of  Charles  Carroll.  They  re- 
sided in  the  United  States  till  March,  1805. 
While  they  were  on  their  way  to  France  J6- 
rdme^s  mother  entered  a  legal  protest  against 
the  marriage,  as  contracted  by  ner  son  during 
his  minority  without  her  consent  and  without 
legal  publication  of  the  banns  in  France. 
Tills  was  done  at  the  bidding  of  Napoleon, 
who  .  had  in  vain  applied  to  rope  Pius  VII. 
to  cancel  the  marriage,  but  had  from  the 
first  prohibited  its  registration,  declaring  it 
null  and  void  and  the  prospective  offspring 
illegitimate.  The  municipal  authorities  of 
Paris  subsequently  issued  a  decree  to  the  same 
purport,  and  J6r6me  and  his  wife  were  for- 
bidden to  enter  France.  They  landed  at  Lis- 
bon, and  Jerome  had  an  Interview  with  Napo- 
leon at  Alessandria,  Piedmont,  May  6,  but 
without  succeeding  in  reconciling  him  to  his 
marriage.  His  wife,  who  had  left  Lisbon  for 
Amsterdam,  was  not  permitted  to  land  there, 
and  was  obliged  to  sail  at  once  for  England, 
where  in  July,  1805,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son. 
J6r6me  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  permitted 
to  reenter  the  naval  service,  and  as  commander 
of  a  French  squadron  he  obtained  from  the  dey 
of  Algiers  the  liberation  of  several  hundreds  of 
French  arid  Genoese  captives,  whom  in  August 
he  brought  safely  to  Genoa,  despite  English 
cruisers.  Napoleon  promoted  him  to  a  higher 
command  under  Admiral  Willaumez  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  French  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies ;  but  being  overtaken  by  a  storm,  many 
of  the  vessels  were  scattered,  the  admiral 
making  for  American  ports.  J^r6me  remained 
at  his  post,  and  with  some  of  the  ships  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  several  English  vessels,  and 
on  Aug.  26,  1806,  reached  with  a  number  of 
captives  a  small  and  almost  Inaccessible  port 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  having  barely  escaped 
capture  by  the  British  squadron  under  Lord 
Keith.  This  exploit  won  for  him  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral,  but  he  soon  left  the  naval  for 
the  military  service  with  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general.  At  the  same  time  he  was  recognized 
as  a  French  prince,  and  subsequently  (Sept. 
24,  1806)  the  senate  made  him  successor  to 
the  throne  in  the  event  of  Napoleon's  leaving 
no  male  issue.  He  commanded  a  body  of 
Wartembergers  and  Bavarians  in  the  Prussian 
war  of  1806-'7,  gaining  some  successes  in  Si- 
lesia, and  was  rewarded  with  the  grade  of 
general  of  division,  March  14,  1807,  and  after 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  with  the  crown  of  Westpha- 
lia, which  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  with 
Cassel  as  capital,  Aug.  18.  In  the  same 
month  he  married  the  princess  Catharine, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Wftrtemberg,  an  alli- 
ance forced  upon  him  by  Napoleon,  though  he 
was  much  attached  to  his  first  wife,  and  had 
repeatedly  urged  the  emperor  to  recognize  her. 
But  he  never  saw  her  again  after  her  departure 
for  England,  excepting,  as  alleged,  casually, 
years  afterward  in  the  picture  gallery  of  the 
ritti  palace  in  Florence,  when  J6r6me  started 


aside  on  beholding  her,  and  was  overheard  to 
say  to  Catharme,  "That  lady  is  my  former 
wife,"  after  which  he  left  the  gallery  and  de- 
parted next  morning  from  Florence.  After 
his  accession  tq  the  throne  of  Westphalia,  he 
appointed  several  learned  men  as  ministers, 
reopened  the  university  of  Halle,  emancipated 
the  Jews,  and  introduced  the  Code  Napoleon  ; 
but  his  rule  was  in  other  respects  marked  by 
shocking  levity  and  prodigality,  and  politically 
he  was  nothing  more  than  the  deputy  or  vice- 
roy of  the  emperor.  In  1809,  during  the  war 
with  Austria,  he  promptly  queUed  the  insur- 
rectionary spirit  in  his  kingdom,  and  proceeded 
with  20,000  troops  to  Saxony,  entering  Dres- 
den Dec.  1.  In  tne  campaign  against  Kussia, 
in  1812,  he  led  a  corps  of  Germans,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  bravery;  but  having 
been  guilty  of  some  neglect  which  disconcerted 
the  plans  of  Napoleon,  he  was  severely  repri- 
manded by  him,  and  went  home  in  anger.  In 
October,  1813,  when  the  French  were  driven 
from  Germany,  he  went  to  Paris.  He  was 
expelled  from  France  in  1814,  and  was  ar- 
rested with  his  wife  by  a  body  of  the  allies,  but 
they  were  speedily  released.  He  then  went 
to  Switzerland,  and  afterward  resided  in  Gratz 
and  in  Trieste.  On  learning  the  emperor's 
return  from  Elba  he  hastened  to  Paris,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  and 
fought  at  Ligny  and  Waterloo,  displaying  a 
capacity  and  a  bravery  which  made  Napoleon 
say  to  him,  **  Mon  frhre^  je  voiuf  ai  connu  trop 
tardy  He  afterward  returned  to  Paris,  and 
the  Wftrtemberg  envoy  holding  out  to  him  the 
prospect  of  a  cordial  reception,  he  proceeded 
to  that  country,  but  was  arrested  at  the  fron- 
tier and  compelled  to  sign  a  convention,  the 
terms  of  which  made  him  almost  a  prisoner  of 
the  king  ofWtirtemberg;  and  indeed  on  his 
arrival  at  Gdppingen  he  was  treated  as  such. 
The  chAteau  of  EllwangeiT  was  assigned  to  him 
as  a  residence,  where  he  remained  with  his 
family  until  about  July,  1816,  when  he  was 
permitted  to  leave ;  and  on  arriving  at  Augs- 
burg he  was  surprised  by  receiving  from  the 
king  a  patent  of  nobility  creating  him  prince 
of  Montfort,  which  he  returned  under  protest 
to  his  brother-in-law,  the  crown  prince.  He 
then  spent  some  time  near  Vienna  with  the  ex- 
queen  Caroline,  and  here  they  heard  of  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law  and  of  his  will,  by 
which  J6r6rae's  wife,  who  had  already  re- 
ceived her  dowry  of  200,000  franca,  was  not 
provided  for  beyond  her  share  of  150,000  francs 
from  her  mother's  estate.  J6r6me  having  been 
unable  to  recover  1,200,000  francs  which  he 
had  deposited  with  a  banker  in  Paris,  and  the 
marquis  de  Maubreuil  having  robbed  his  wife 
while  she  was  still  in  France  of  all  her  jewelry 
and  of  80,000  francs  in  money  besides,  his  posi- 
tion became  embarrassing ;  and  toward  the  close 
of  1819  he  could  hardly  defray  his  travelling  ex- 
penses on  his  way  to  Trieste  for  the  restoration 
of  his  son's  health.  In  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, he  obtained  judgment  against  his  Paris 
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banker.  He  resided  in  Rome  till  1831,  when 
ho  removed  to  Florence,  and  afterward  to 
Lausanne,  where  his  devoted  and  accomplished 
wife  (lied,  Nov.  28,  1885.  At  the  end  of  1847 
he  was  permitted  to  reside  in  Paris,  and  after 
the  revolution  of  Fel)ruary,  1848,  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  military  rank  and  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  Invalides  (Dec.  23)  and  marshal 
(Jan.  1,  1850).  In  January,  1852,  he  became 
president  of  the  imperial  senate,  but  retired 
toward  the  end  of  that  year,  after  delivering 
a  remarkal)le  speech  on  the  restoration  of  the 
empire.  The  pa  la  is  royal  and  the  palace  of 
Meudon  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  the  right 
of  succession  to  the  throne  was  accorded  to  him 
and  to  his  son,  and  he  presided  occasionally 
over  cabinet  councils  in  place  of  the  emperor. 
He  died  from  a  pulmonary  inflammation,  which 
had  prostrated  nim  since  December,  1859,  and 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of 
the  Invalides. — J^rome^s  surviving  first  wife, 
Madame  Patterson,  as  she  was  called  in  France, 
having  spent  several  years  in  Europe  in  unavail- 
ing efforts  for  the  legal  recognition  of  her  mar- 
rifige,  has  ever  since  resided  as  Mrs.  Patterson- 
Bonaparte  in  Baltimore,  where  she  is  much  re- 
spected; and  though  smarting  under  an  irre- 
trievable wrong,  she  never  ceased  to  cherish 
tlie  memorv  of  the  husband  who  deserted  her. 
8he  was  engaged  in  1872  in  completing  her 
autobiography.  II.  Jeroae  Napolcoo,  only  child 
of  the  preceding  by  his  first  wife,  born  at  Cam- 
ber well,  England,  July  7,  1805,  died  in  Balti- 
more, June  17,  1870.  He  was  educated  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1826.  He  studied  law, 
but  never  practised,  and  in  early  life  married 
Miss  Susan  Mary  Williams,  daughter  of  an  opu- 
lent citizen  originaUy  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  She 
brought  him  a  large  fortune,  which  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own  property  mado  him  one  of 
the  richest  men  of  Baltimore;  and  he  de- 
vote<l  himself  to  the  management  of  his 
estate  and  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  re- 
ceive<l  a  handsome  allowance  from  his  father, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  in 
his  several  visits  to  Europe.  I^ouis  Philippe 
pennitted  him  to  reside  for  a  short  time  in 
Paris,  but  only  under  the  name  of  Patterson ; 
yet  he  attracted  much  attention  by  his  strik- 
ing likeness  to  his  uncle  Napoleon.  In  1852 
a  familv  council  decided  in  favor  of  his  as- 
suming  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  but  without 
being  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  imperial 
family ;  and  at  the  invitation  of  Napoleon  III. 
he  several  times  visited  him  in  Pans  with  his 
son.  After  his  father's  death  in  1860,  the  Pat- 
terson claim  was  again  brought  before  the 
French  courts ;  Imt,  although  Berryer  pleaded 
the  cause,  the  decision  in  1861  was  again  ad- 
verso  to  the  recognition  of  Jerome  as  the  le- 
S'timate  son  of  the  king  of  Westphalia.  Mr. 
onaparte  never  became  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  proudly  called  himself  a 
French  citizen. — His  only  son,  Jerome  Na- 
poleon, bom  in  1832,  a  graduate  of  West  Point 


(1852),  became  an  officer  in  the  French  army 
in  1854,  and  served  in  the  Crimea,  Algeria, 
Italy,  and  France  till  the  faU  of  the  empire. 
He  then  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
in  1872  he  married  at  Newport  R.  I.,  a 
lady  of  Boston.  IIL  J^itac  Xapdtta,  aon  of 
King  J^r6me  by  his  second  wife,  Catharine  of 
WQrtemberg,  born  Aug.  24,  1814,  died  in 
Florence,  May  12,  1^7.  He  was  an  officer  in 
the  WUrtemberg  army  till  1840,  when  ill  health 
compelled  his  retirement.  IV.  Hiytl^—  Jtwpfc 
darks  Pail)  popularly  known  as  Prince  Na- 
poleon, second  son  of  J^r6me  and  Catharine  of 
WOrtemberg,  bom  in  Trieste,  Sept.  9,  1822. 
His  education,  commenced  in  Rome,  was  com- 

Eleted  in  Geneva  and  at  Arenenberg,   where 
is  cousin,  the  future  Napoleon  HI.,  was  his 
tutor.     His  uncle,  the  king  of  Wftrtemberg, 

Provided  for  his  military  training  at  Ludwigs- 
urg,  and  after  remaining  here  for  four  years 
he  travelled  extensively  and  spent  some  time 
in  Spain.  His  resemblance  to  the  first  Napoleon 
attracted  attention  everywhere,  and  B^ranger 
describes  him,  in  allasion  to  his  obesity,  as  a 
genuine  Napoleon  medal  dipped  in  German  fat 
{nne  traie  medaille  Napoleonienm  tremp^e 
dans  de  la  graisse  aUemande),  A  permission 
granted  him  by  Louis  Philippe  in  1845  to  re- 
side in  Paris  was  withdrawn  after  four  months, 
mainly  in  consequence  of  his  alleged  under- 
standing with  revolutionists ;  but  in  1847  he  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  France  with  his  father, 
and  he  made  himself  conspicuous  on  Feb.  24, 
1848,  by  his  eager  support  of  the  revolution.  In 
1848  he  was  elected  deputy  from  Corsica  to  the 
constituent  assembly,  and  in  1840  from  the  de- 
partment of  the  Sarthe  to  the  legislative  assem- 
bly. The  less  liberal  complexion  of  the  latter 
body  induced  him  to  accept  from  Louis  Na- 
poleon the  mission  to  Spain ;  but  he  had  hard! j 
reached  Madrid  when,  on  hearing  of  the  re- 
actionary educational  measures  proposed  hj 
Fdloux,  he  hastily  returned  to  the  assemblj, 
and  was  deprived  of  his  office  as  minister  for 
having  deserted  his  post  He  now  became 
noted  for  his  violent  opposition,  and  was  called 
le  prince  de  la  Mantagne,  In  1850,  when 
Thiers  applied  the  term  tile  multitudeio  thoae 
who  were  to  be  disfranchised,  he  vindicated 
popular  riglits  in  an  inflammatory  speech ;  bat 
ne  kept  quiet  for  a  time  after  the  coup  d*etat 
of  Dec.  2,  1851.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
second  empire  in  1852  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
senate  and  council  of  state  as  an  imperial 
prince,  with  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
throne.  At  the  same  time  he  was  made  general 
of  division,  though  he  had  never  seen  militarj 
service;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Crimean 
war  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  reserve 
corps  at  the  Alma  and  at  Inkerman.  He  was 
soon  recalled,  ostensibly  on  account  of  ill 
health.  His  adversaries  questioned  his  bravery 
and  capacity,  while  his  partisans  ascribed  hia 
abrupt  return  to  civil  life  to  his  havinir 
sistea  with  characteristic  vehemence 
using  the  war  against  Russia  for  the  libe 
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of  Poland.  He  displayed  considerable  talent 
and  activity  as  president  of  the  imperial  com- 
mission of  the  exposition  of  1855,  and  in  a 
scientific  maritime  excursion  to  the  coasts  of 
Scotland,  Iceland,  and  Greenland  in  1856,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  academy  of  fine  arts.  In 
1857  he  acquitted  himself  successfully  of  a 
diplomatic  mission  by  prevailing  upon  Prussia 
to  relinquish  her  claims  upon  Neufch&tel  in 
favor  of  Switzerland,  putting  an  end  to  that 
contest.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  ministry  of  Algerian  and  co- 
lonial afiairs,  and  held  that  office  about  nine 
months.  Ills  marriage  on  Jan.  30,  1859,  with 
the  princess  Clotilde,  daughter  of  King  Victor 
Emanuel,  was  speedily  followed  by  the  Franco- 
Italian  war  against  Austria,  during  which  he 
wds  sent  to  Tuscany  at  the  head  of  the  fifth 
army  corps;  but  though  he  crossed  the  Ap- 
ennines by  forced  marches,  he  reached  head- 
quarters only  to  witness  the  conclusion  of  the 
preliminary  treaty  of  peace  of  Villafranca,  for 
the  carrying  out  of  which  he  was  sent  to  Verona. 
In  1861  he  went  with  his  yacht  to  the  United 
States,  and  leaving  the  princess  Clotilde  with 
the  duchess  d'Abrant^s  at  New  York,  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington,  where  Secretary  Seward 
presented  him  to  President  Lincoln.  He  then 
visited  Beauregard^s  headquarters  at  Manassas, 
and  pushed  as  far  as  Richmond,  escorted  by 
the  French  minister  Mercier.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Maurice  Sand,  the  son  of  his  intimate 
friend  Mme.  Dudevant  (George  Sand),  and 
others ;  and  he  often  expressed  his  sympathies 
with  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  of  slavery 
abolition.  After  his  return  he  made  in  1862 
and  1863  remarkable  speeches  in  the  senate 
against  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy  and 
in  favor  of  Polish  nationality.  In  1863  be 
visited  the  Suez  canal,  of  which  enterprise  he 
became  an  advocate.  At  the  inauguration  of 
the  statue  of  Napoleon  I.  in  Ajaccio  in  1865,  he 
made  a  sensational  oration,  full  of  democratic 
sentiments,  which  proved  still  less  palatable 
than  his  previous  speeches  to  the  emperor,  who 
was  then  in  Algeria,  and  from  thence  addressed 
an  ofiicial  reprimand  to  the  prince.  The  latter 
immediately  threw  up  all  his  public  functions, 
including  his  membership  of  the  council  of  re- 
gency, his  opposition  to  the  temporal  power  of 
the  pope  having  converted  the  empress  Eugenie, 
who  had  never  been  his  friend,  into  his  invete- 
rate enemy.  But  he  speedily  regained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  emperor,  who  apparently  regarded 
his  vagaries  as  harmless,  and  even  in  some  re- 
spects as  useful.  In  1868  he  visited  the  North 
German  states,  and  a  political  object  was  as- 
cribed to  this  as  to  his  other  journeys  in  that 
year,  especially  as  he  occasionally  received 
ofiScial  deputations  and  was  fond  of  assuming 
the  attitude  of  a  sovereign  prince.  Though  he 
constantly  coquetted  with  the  ultra  radicals, 
they  never  ceased  to  regard  him  as  in  reality 
an  imperialist,  possibly  desirous  of  supplanting 
his  cousin;  while  the  emperor  himself  even  re- 
frained from  rebuking  his  renewed  violence  in 


1869,  though  his  speech  on  that  occasion  was 
publicly  disavowea  by  Rouher,  president  of 
the  senate.  Prince  Napoleon  had  long  been 
nick-named  Plon-Plon,  his  ambition  as  well  as 
his  attempt  to  reconcile  imperialistic  with  ex- 
treme liberal  institutions  subjecting  him  to  crit- 
icism, to  which  the  grotesque  contrast  between 
his  impetuous  demonstrations  and  placid  ap- 
pearance added  a  tinge  of  the  ridiculous.  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war,  he 
made  unavailing  efibrts  to  draw  Italy  into  the 
contest  against  Prussia,  and  at  the  close  of  1871 
he  declined  to  accept  an  election  to  the  gen- 
eral council  of  Corsica.  In  October,  1872,  he 
was  ordered  to  leave  Paris,  and  on  his  resist- 
ing he  was  forcibly  expelled.  The  prince  insti- 
tuted legal  proceedings  against  the  prefect  and 
commissary  of  police  who  arrested  him  in  the 
house  of  his  friend  M.  Richard,  claiming  200,- 
000  francs  damages.  He  afterward  returned  to 
his  chateau  of  Prangins  near  Geneva  with  his 
wife  and  children,  consisting  of  two  sons,  bom 
in  1862  and  1864,  and  a  daughter,  in  1866.  They 
occasionally  reside  also  in  their  mansion  at  Mi- 
lan. ¥•  lUlhilde  iMtktUL  WUhelnlBe,  sister  of  the 
preceding,  popularly  known  as  Princess  Ma- 
thilde,  bom  in  Trieste,  May  27, 1820.  She  was 
early  distinguished  by  her  literary  and  artistic 
tastes,  and  in  1841  married  in  Florence  the  Rus- 
sian count  Anatol  Demidofif,  whom  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  made  prince  of  San  Donato. 
He  having  agreed  to  bring  up  the  prospective 
children  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  the  em- 
peror Nicholas  deprived  him  of  his  office  of 
chamberlain.  But  they  had  no  issue,  and  when 
Mathilde  went  to  St.  Petersburg  the  czar  be- 
came her  friend,  and  he  corresponded  with  her 
till  the  Crimean  war ;  and  on  her  separation  in 
1845  from  her  husband,  he  insisted  upon  his 
settling  on  his  wife  an  annuity  of  200,000  ru- 
bles. The  princess  Mathilde  presided  over  the 
household  of  Louis  Napoleon  previous  to  his 
marriage  with  Eugenie,  and  afterward  con- 
tinued to  occupy  a  prominent  position  at  the 
imperial  court  until  the  Franco-German  war, 
when  the  downfall  of  her  cousin  deprived  her 
of  her  large  endowments;  and  the  death  of 
her  former  husband  in  April,  1870,  also  cut  off 
the  income  which  she  had  derived  from  him. 
Her  palace  in  Paris  and  her  summer  residence 
at  St.  Gratien,  near  the  lake  of  Enghien,  were 
the  most  distinguished  literary  and  artistic  cen- 
tres of  the  second  empire ;  and  she  excels  as 
an  artist,  as  is  attested  by  her  fine  paintings 
and  etchings.  After  the  death  of  Sainte-Beuve 
in  1869,  the  newspapers  engaged  in  a  lively 
controversy  about  her  letters  to  him ;  arid  her 
special  favorite  was  Th^ophile  Gautier,  whose 
funeral  she  attended  in  October,  1872,  Presi- 
dent Thiers  having  permitted  her  to  continue 
to  reside  in  Paris. 

BONiPiRTE,  Joseph,  successively  king  of  Na- 
ples and  of  Spain,  eldest  brother  of  Napoleon 
L,  bom  at  Corte,  Corsica,  Jan.  7,  1768,  died  in 
Florence,  July  28, 1844.  The  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany having  recommended  Charles  Bonaparte 
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to  his  sister,  the  qneen  of  France,  he  gained 
admission  for  his  son  Joseph  to  the  college  of 
Autun,  destining  him  for  the  charch.  Joseph, 
however,  agreed  with  Napoleon  to  become  a  sol- 
dier; but  the  father  prevailed  upon  him  shortly 
before  his  death  to  relinquish  this  project,  and 
to  devote  himself  to  the  task  devolving  on  him 
as  the  eldest  son  of  attending  to  the  education 
and  prosperity  of  his  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Joseph  having  completed  his  education 
at  the  university  of  Pisa,  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany  wished  to  attach  him  to  his  service, 
but  he  preferred  to  rejoin  his  family  in  Cor- 
sica. In  June,  1788,  he  was  admitted  as  ad- 
vocate to  the  superior  council  at  Bastia,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  most  active  and  influen- 
tial members  of  the  municipality.  He  was  an 
early  and  zealous  supporter  of  the  French  rev- 
olution of  1789,  became  president  of  his  dis- 
trict, published  a  pamphlet  on  the  new  French 
constitution,  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  invite  Paoli  to  Corsica,  and  became 
his  secretary  in  the  Corsican  administration. 
During  the  English  invasion  of  the  island  Jo- 
seph, who  had  been  commander  of  militia, 
served  at  Toulon  at  the  same  time  with  his 
brother  Napoleon.  On  Aug.  1,  1794,  he  mar- 
ried at  Marseilles  Marie  Julie  Clary,  daughter 
of  a  rich  merchant,  and  whose  younger  sister 
became  in  1798  the  wife  of  Bemadotte  and 
afterward  queen  of  Sweden.  In  1796  he  fol- 
lowed Napoleon  to  Italy  as  military  commis- 
sary of  his  army,  and  was  sent  by  him  to 
Paris  with  Junot  to  deliver  his  trophies  to 
the  directory.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  sent 
with  a  body  of  men  to  Corsica  against  the 
English ;  but  they  having  evacuated  the  isl- 
and before  his  arrival,  he  rejoined  Napoleon, 
who  procured  for  him  the  api)ointment  of 
French  envoy  in  Parma,  which  he  exchanged 
in  1797  for  that  of  French  minister  in  Rome. 
His  course  during  the  commotions  in  that  city 
in  1798  being  approved  by  the  directory,  the 
mission  to  Berlin  was  tendered  to  him ;  but  he 
^referred  joining  the  council  of  500  as  mem- 
)er  elect  from  Corsica,  his  presence  in  Paris 
enabling  him  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
Napoleon,  to  whom  he  sent  his  Greek  friend 
Bourbaki  to  urge  his  immediate  return  from 
Egypt.  He  co5perated  with  Napoleon  in  the 
events  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  introducing  Mo- 
reau  to  him,  and  tlirongh  the  medium  of  Ca- 
banis  making  the  first  overtures  to  Siey^s. 
He  declined  a  place  in  the  cabine^  but  ac- 
cepted a  seat  in  the  tribunate  and  in  the 
council  of  state,  and  contributed  essentially  to 
the  popularization  of  the  new  consular  govern- 
ment by  assisting  Napoleon  with  his  advice, 
and  by  rallying  round  him  many  supporters, 
his  jimenitv  of  manners  and  conciliatorv  dis- 
position  making  friends  for  him  in  almost  all 
classes  of  society.  The  same  characteristics 
secured  his  success  as  the  negotiator  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States  in  1800, 
with  Germany  at  Lun6ville  in  1801,  and  with 
Great  Britain  at  Amiens  in  1802 ;  and  subse- 
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quently  in  concluding  the  concordat  with  th« 
Roman  see.  When  assuming  the  imperial  diff- 
nity.  Napoleon  offered  the  crown  of  Lombardj 
to  Josepn,  who  however  preferred  to  remain 
in  France  as  the  presumptive  successor  to  the 
new  throne.  In  1805  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
his  brother  to  accept  a  military  position ;  but  ss 
the  latter  had  to  leave  for  the  seat  of  war,  Jo- 
seph remained  in  Paris  to  share  with  Camba- 
c^r^s  in  the  administration  of  the  government. 
After  the  victorious  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Austerlitz,  Joseph  was  sent  with  an  armj  to 
Naples,  entering  the  city  in  February,  1806,  and 
assuming  the  title  of  king  of  Naples,  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  Napoleon,  whicb  bad  now 
become  laws  even  for  Joseph,  to  whom  up  to 
that  time  he  had  invariably  shown  great  defer- 
ence. The  cares  of  the  throne  were  not  con- 
genial to  Joseph's  quiet  disposition ;  and  thej 
were  made  the  more  harassing  by  the  futile  at- 
tempts to  conquer  Sicily  and  by  other  internal 
complications,  and  especially  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  his  brother  with  his  conciliatory  meas- 
ures. Yet  he  became  attached  to  the  genial 
climate  and  to  the  people  of  Naples ;  and  after 
Itaving  reigned  over  them  about  two  years  with 
great  mildness  and  with  much  solicitude  for 
their  prosperity,  it  was  with  reluctance,  and 
only  in  obedience  to  his  brother^s  inexorable 
will,  that  in  1808  he  exchanged  the  throne  of 
Naples  for  that  of  Spain.  In  an  interview 
with  Napoleon  at  Bayonne,  Joseph  insisted 
upon  being  recognized  as  king  by  the  Span* 
iards  previous  to  his  departure  for  their  coun- 
try, and  Napoleon  at  once  had  a  janta  con* 
vened  (June  15),  which  lost  no  time  in  giving 
the  nrescribed  recognition.  The  new  mon- 
arch left  for  Madrid,  but  a  day  after  his  arri- 
val there  (July  20)  he  informed  Napoleon  of 
his  deception  and  of  the  unconquerable  hos- 
tility of  the  Spaniards.  If  left  to  himself,  he 
might  perhaps  have  made  his  rule  acceptable 
to  them ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  govern 
Spain,  as  he  had  been  to  govern  Naples,  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  nation,  but  according 
to  the  dictates  of  Napoleon,  who  disd^ned  to 
listen  to  Joseph^s  repeated  remonstrances,  sug- 
gestions, and  entreaties;  neither  would  he 
allow  him  to  relinquish  the  throne,  thoogb  Jo- 
seph wished  to  be  relieved  from  its  biirdens. 
Three  times  during  liis  administration  of  five 
years  he  was  driven  by  hostile  armies  from 
his  capital,  the  last  time,  in  1818,  never  to 
return.  After  transferring  (July  12)  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  Soult,  Joseph  retired  to  a 
chateau  near  Bayonne,  and  soon  afterward  be 
rejoined  his  family  at  MortfontaincJ,  near  Paris. 
On  Dec.  29  he  wrote  to  Napoleon  placing  bim- 
self  at  his  disposal,  but  yet  expressing  unwill- 
ingness to  desert  his  duties  as  king  of  Spain. 
The  emperor  in  January,  1814,  made  him  lieu- 
tenant general  of  the  empire  in  his  absence,  with 
large  military  and  civil  prerogatives  as  the  head 
of  the  regency  under  Maria  Louisa.  In  ibis 
capacity,  when  the  allied  army  invested  Paris 
in  March,  1814,  he  authorized  Marmont  and 
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Mortier  to  treat  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
and  subsequently  consented  to  a  capitulation. 
He  then  joined  Maria  Louisa  and  her  son  at 
Blois,  attempted  in  vain  to  rejoin  Napoleon  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  went  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  purchased  the  ch&teau  of  Prangins  on  the 
lake  of  Geneva.  On  hearing  of  the  emperor's 
landing  at  Cannes,  Joseph  hastened  to  Paris, 
and  endeavored  to  gain  the  support  of  Lafay- 
ette, Mme.  de  Stael,  Benjamin  Constant,  and 
his  other  personal  friends,  for  his  brother's  last 
desperate  attempt  at  restoration,  by  holding 
out  the  promise  of  a  constitutional  form  of 
government.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he 
met  Napoleon  for  the  last  time,  June  29,  1815, 
and  in  vain  proposed  to  take  his  place  as 
prisoner,  by  passing  himself  off  for  him.  Na- 
poleon still  hoping  to  be  able  to  escape  to  the 
United  States,  the  two  brothers  pledged  them- 
selves to  meet  there.  While  the  emperor  was 
conveyed  to  St  Helena,  Joseph  embarked  at 
Royan,  July  25,  under  the  name  of  Count  de  Sur- 
villiers,  for  New  York.  He  purchased  a  house 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  lived  during  the 
winter,  and  extensive  grounds  and  a  mansion 
called  Point  Breeze,  near  Bordentown,  N.  J., 
where  he  generally  spent  his  summers.  An 
act  was  passed  in  1817  by  the  legislature  of 
New  Jersey  to  enable  him,  as  an  alien,  to  hold 
real  estate;  and  at  his  request  a  similar  act 
was  passed  In  1825  by  the  state  of  New  York, 
where  he  resided  some  time  in  a  secluded  man- 
sion on  the  edge  of  the  great  northern  wilder- 
ness. He  endeared  himself  to  Americans  by  his 
benevolence,  affability,  and  accomplishments; 
and  he  was  elected  to  many  philanthropical 
and  learned  associations.  His  wife  was  pre- 
vented by  her  delicate  health  from  joining  him ; 
but  his  two  daughters  and  his  son-in-law,  the 
prince  of  Canino,  lived  with  him  in  the  United 
States.  Among  his  other  faithful  companions 
was  O'Farrell,  formerly  one  of  his  ministers  in 
Spain.  His  exile  was  cheered  by  the  visits  of 
Lafayette  and  other  distinguished  personages, 
but  it  was  deeply  saddened  in  1821  by  the 
death  of  Napoleon,  to  whom  Joseph  had  never 
ceased  to  be  tenderly  devoted.  As  chief  of  the 
Bonaparte  family,  he  ineffectually  exerted  him- 
self after  the  revolution  of  July,  1880,  for  the 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  Napoleon  II.  to  the 
throne  of  France,  and  protested  against  the 
accession  of  any  other  dynasty.  In  1882,  on 
hearing  of  the  duke  of  Reichstadt's  illness,  he 
went  to  Europe ;  but  being  informed  of  his  death 
at  Liverpool,  he  remained  in  England.  In  1884 
he  joined  his  brother  Lucien  in  a  protest  against 
the  banishment  of  their  family  from  France, 
disclaiming  all  unpatriotic  and  ambitious  de- 
signs, and  declaring  their  submission  to  the 
popular  will.  In  1887  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  but  in  1889  again  went  to  Eng- 
land. Some  time  aft^er  his  second  arrival  in 
London  he  was  struck  with  paralysis,  and 
sought  relief  in  vain  at  Wildbad.  Wtirtemberg. 
In  order  to  escape  from  the  English  climate 
)  to  rejoin  his  family,  he  wished  to  proceed 
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to  Italy.  Even  in  1841,  however,  he  could 
only  obtain  the  consent  of  the  king  of  Sardinia 
to  his  residing  in  Genoa ;  but  this  example  was 
soon  followed  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  with  his  family 
in  Florence.  Joseph  was  not  made  for  camps 
or  thrones;  his  ambition  was  moderate,  and 
he  found  the  main  sources  of  happiness  in  do- 
mestic and  social  life,  and  in  the  gratification 
of  his  literary  and  artistic  tastes.*  His  presence 
was  elegant  and  courtly,  and  his  manners  were 
singularly  winning.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween himself  and  Napoleon  I.,  wnich  has  been 
published  since  his  death,  reveals  the  confiden- 
tial intercourse  of  the  two  brothers,  and  throws 
considerable  light  upon  the  details  of  important 
events  and  transactions.  Joseph  presented  the 
various  insignia  of  the  legion  of  honor  which 
had  been  worn  by  Napoleon  to  the  French 
government,  and  many  pictures  from  the  col- 
lection of  his  uncle  Cardinal  Fesch  to  Corsican 
towns.  The  museum  of  Versailles  contains  a 
marble  statue  of  Joseph,  by  Delaistre ;  a  bust, 
by  Bartolini ;  and  a  portrait  of  him  by  G6rard. 
See  MSmoires  et  eorreapondanee  politique  et 
militaire  du  roi  Jos^h,  by  Du  Casse  (10  vols., 
Paris,  1858-^5 ;  an  English  selection  from  the 
same,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1856),  and  Memoireiy 
by  Miot  de  Melito  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1858).— His 
wife  died  in  Florence,  April  7,  1845.  Their 
elder  daughter,  Z^naIdb  Charlotte  Julie, 
married  her  cousin  the  prince  of  Canino,  and 
died  in  Italy  in  1854.  The  younger  daughter, 
Charlotte,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  81,  1802,  mar- 
ried her  cousin,  the  second  son  of  Louis,  had 
no  children,  became  a  widow  in  1881,  and  died 
at  Sarzana,  Italy,  March  2,  1889. 

BONAPlRtE.  I.  Unis,  king  of  Holland,  third 
brother  of  Napoleon,  bom  in  Ajaccio  in  Septem- 
ber, 1778,  died  in  Leghom,  July  25,  1846.  Na- 
poleon wished  him  to  study  military  science  at 
Ch&lons,  but  this  project  was  not  carried  out, 
and  he  subsequently  served  under  his  brother 
in  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  displayed  bravery  in 
various  engagements,  especially  at  the  battle 
of  Arcole.  He  cooperated  with  Napoleon  on 
the  18th  Bmmaire,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  He  was  in  love  with  a  schoolmate  of 
his  sister  Caroline,  and  consented  with  great 
reluctance,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Napoleon 
and  Josephine,  to  marry  Hortense,  Josephine^s 
daughter.  (See  Beauhabnais.)  Hortense  was 
equally  indififerent  to  the  alliance,  which  proved 
unhappy.  In  1804  he  was  made  general  and 
councillor  of  state,  and  after  the  establishment 
of  the  empire  he  became  prince  and  constable, 
governor  general  of  the  transalpine  depart- 
ments, and  military  commander  of  Paris  as 
successor  of  Murat,  who  took  the  place  first 
destined  to  Louis  at  the  head  of  the  reserve 
in  the  proposed  expedition  against  England. 
Against  the  wishes  of  Louis,  the  crown  of  Hol- 
land was  forced  upon  him  by  Napoleon,  and 
he  was  proclaimed  king  at  Saint  Cloud,  June  5, 
1806.  Napoleon,  in  replying  to  the  Dutch 
admiral  YerhueFs  discourse  on  that  occasion. 
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intimated  to  Lonis  that,  although  king  of  IIol-  ( 
land,  he  should  never  cease  to  be  a  Frenchman ; 
but  I^uis  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  pro- 
posed to  devote  hunself  exclusively  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  kingdom,  and  hence  arose  in- 
terminable difficulties  with  Napoleon.  Louis 
promoted  science,  letters,  art,  the  construction 
of  canals  and  dikes,  a  vast  system  of  drainage, 
and  various  other  ameliorations.  He  resisted 
Napoleon's  design  of  converting  the  Dutch  army 
and  nation  into  tools  for  his  conquests  and  am- 
bition. But  while  Louis  lost  no  opportunity  to 
propitiate  Holland,  Ilortense  sided  with  Napo- 
leon, and  otherwise  gave  Louis  serious  cause  for 
deploring  their  ill-fated  union,  though  she  im- 
parted brilliancy  to  the  court  of  the  Hague.  The 
death  of  their  first-born  child.  Napoleon  Louis 
Charles,  in  1807,  increased  his  unha])piness. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  became  alto- 
gether estranged  from  his  wife,  and  she  went 
to  Paris,  whore  on  April  20,  1808,  she  gave 
birth  to  the  future  Napuleon  III.  Louis  trans- 
ferred his  capital  from  the  Hague  to  Utrecht, 
and  eventually  to  Amsterdam.  His  relations 
with  Napoleon  became  still  more  embittered  by 
the  injury  which  the  blockade  against  England 
inflicted  upon  Dutch  commerce.  Louis  resist- 
ed this  measure  as  long  as  possible,  and  upon 
finally  submitting  to  it  he  closed  the  Dutch  ports 
not  only  against  English  but  all  foreign  ship- 
ping. The  emperor  charged  him  with  playing 
mto  the  hands  of  England,  and  allowing  IIol- 
limd  to  be  used  as  a  neutral  ground  for  his  ene- 
mies. Louis  had  a  stormy  interview  with  Na- 
Eoleon  in  Paris  in  December,  1809 ;  and  during 
is  residence  in  that  city  he  was  almost  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  prisoner,  the  emperor  in- 
sisting upon  regarding  Holland  as  a  sort  of 
French  dependency,  and  preventing  Louis  from 
returning  to  his  kingdom.  On  the  latteFs 
taking  measures  to  baffle  the  occupation  of 
Amsterdam  by  French  troops.  Napoleon  threat- 
ened him  with  the  annexation  of  Holland. 
Finally  he  was  compelled  to  yield  so  far  as  to 
interdict  all  commercial  relations  with  England, 
to  withdraw  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Dutch 
nobility,  and  to  organize  a  powerful  navy  and 
army  to  support  France  against  England  in  case 
of  need.  After  assisting  at  Napoleon's  marriage 
with  Maria  Louisa,  having  been  previously  oblig- 
ed to  sanction  his  divorce  from  Josephine,  Louis 
returned  to  Amsterdam  in  April,  1810,  by  way 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  while  Ilortense,  ordered 
by  the  emjjeror  to  resume  her  position  as  queen, 
took  the  direct  route  to  Holland,  but  remained 
only  for  a  short  time,  Louis  taking  little  or  no 
notice  of  her  departure.  Having  been  com- 
pelled to  ratify,  though  only  conditionally,  a 
treaty  signed  by  Admiral  Verhuel,  authorizing 
small  French  garrisons  in  several  localities,  and 
his  subsetiuent  protests  against  Napoleon's  in- 
creasing usurpations  in  IloUand  proving  un- 
availing, he  was  finally  obliged  to  abdicate  in 
favor  of  his  eldest  surviving  son  Napoleon 
Louis,  appointing  Hortense  as  regent,  and  left 
Amsterdam  July  1,  1810,  a  short  time  before 


the  annexation  of  Holland  to  France.  Bot  he 
never  ceased  to  protest  against  this  measore, 
and  to  assert  his  claims  and  those  of  his  familj 
to  the  Dutch  throne.  He  took  up  his  residence 
at  Teplitz,  July  9,  under  the  name  of  Coimt 
St.  Leu.  Resisting  Napoleon's  order,  conveyed 
to  him  through  Decazes,  to  return  to  France, 
he  left  for  Gratz,  and  on  Dec.  30  declined  the 
estates  offered  to  him  by  the  senate  in  compen- 
sation for  his  throne,  and  also  forbade  Ilortense 
to  accept  the  endowment.  In  Au^pist,  1818, 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  between  France  and 
Austria,  he  left  the  latter  country  for  Switzer- 
land, having  repeatedly  but  in  vain  applied  to 
Napoleon  for  the  restoration  of  his  kingdom, 
the  emperor  finally  declaring  that  he  would 
rather  see  the  house  of  Orange  restored  than 
his  brother.  Louis  made  an  unsuccessfol  effort 
to  be  reinstated  bj  the  people  of  Holland  dur- 
ing their  war  of  mdependence,  and  afterward 
went  to  Paris.  Napoleon  received  him  coldly, 
and  did  not  wish  him  to  reside  in  the  capital 
unless  he  would  relinquish  all  ideas  of  domin- 
ion in  Holland,  and  would  sustain  his  own 
power,  in  which  case  he  would  be  acknowl- 
edged as  a  French  prince  and  constable  of  the 
empire.  Louis  nevertheless  remained  in  Paris. 
maintaining  his  pretensions  with  characteristic 
obstinacy,  and  was  the  only  one  of  Napoleon^s 
brothers  who  durst  defy  him  to  the  last.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  emperor  in  1814,  he  joined 
Maria  Louisa,  who  had  left  Paris  against  his 
advice;  the  allies  permitted  him  to  reside  in 
France,  but  he  would  not  witness  the  humilia- 
tion of  his  country,  and  went  to  Lansanne. 
Hortense  having  obtained  from  Louis  XVIIL, 
through  the  medium  of  the  czar  Alexander,  a 
grant  of  the  domain  of  St.  Leu,  with  the  title  of 
duchess,  Louis  spurned  the  king^s  letters  patent^ 
issued  May  80,  1814,  which  raised  6t.  Len  to  t 
duchy ;  and  he  also  scorned  to  accept  his  share 
of  the  annuity  of  2,500,000  francs  which  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau  had  provided  for  him 
and  the  other  princes  of  the  Bonaparte  fam- 
ily. His  protest  to  that  effect  was  published 
at  Aarau  on  Aug.  2,  1814,  and  soon  after  he 
left  Switzerland  for  Rome.  Hortense  refhsiog 
to  surrender  the  custody  of  their  son  Napol^oo 
Louis,  ho  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
tribunal  at  Paris,  which  conceded  this  right  to 
him  March  7,  1815;  after  which  he  retired  to 
Florence  with  tlie  young  prince,  who  died  at 
Forii  in  1831.  His  health,  affected  bj  this  and 
other  sorrows,  was  soon  hopelessly  impaired  hj 
apoplectic  fits,  which  culminated  in  partial 
paralysis.  The  abortive  attempts  of  his  you^ 
est  son  Louis  Napoleon  at  Strasbnrg  (1886) 
and  Boulogne  (1840)  became  new  sources  of 
chagrin.  He  implored  his  personal  fri<  a 
among  the  members  of  the  Fr«  h  oab 
to  intercede  witli  Louis  Philippe  j  to 
prive  him  of  his  son's  society  di 
fast  moments  of  his  life.  But  the 
sisting  upon  guarantees  which  the 
prince  would  not  give,  Louis  despaired 
ing  him  again.    When  he  was  app 
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escape  from  Ilam,  though  in  a  dying  con- 
dition, he  hastened  from  Florence  to  Leghorn 
to  meet  him,  but  arrived  only  to  be  informed 
of  his  son's  inability  to  procure  a  passport  from 
England  for  Italy.  This  disappointment  brought 
on  a  tit  from  which  he  died,  unattended  by  any 
member  of  his  family.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce,  and  his  remains  were 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  church  of 
St.  Leu  in  Paris.  Despite  his  life-long  diffi-' 
culties  with  Louis,  the  emperor  gave  prece- 
dence in  his  will  to  his  children  over  those  of 
Joseph  and  Lucien  in  the  right  of  succession, 
and  also  pardoned  him  for  what  he  denounced 
as  libellous  assertions  in  the  Documents  histo- 
riques  et  reflexions  sur  le  gouvemement  de  la 
Jlollande  (3  vols.,  Paris  and  London,  1820),  the 
most  important  publication  by  Louis,  and  which 
throws  much  light  upon  his  and  Napoleon^s  ca- 
reer, lie  was  also  the  author  of  several  volumes 
of  poetry,  of  a  novel  descriptive  of  Dutch 
life  and  manners  (Marie,  ou  lee  peines  cT amour, 
3  vols. ;  2d  ed.,  under  the  title  of  Marie,  ou  lee 
IlolUindaieee  1814),  and  of  a  Memoire  sur  la 
Tersification  (Paris,  1814),  which  obtained  from 
the  institute  a  prize  offered  by  himself  for  the 
best  essay  on  versification.  He  afterward  en- 
larged this  work  (2  vols.,  Rome,  1825-'6),  adding 
a(laptations  of  liuth  et  Noemi,  an  opera,  Lu- 
er^ce,  a  tragedy,  and  Molidre's  VAvare,  as  spe- 
cimens of  Greek  and  Latin  forms  of  versification 
which  he  wished  tb  see  adopted  m  Freuch 
poetry.  His  other  writings  include  Hietoire  du 
parlement  anglais  depuis  son  origine  juequ'en 
Van  VII,  with  autograph  notes  by  Napoleon 
(Paris,  1820);  Reponse  d  Sir  Walter  Scott  sur 
son  Histoire  de  Napoleon  (1828-'9);  and  Obser- 
vations sur  V Histoire  de  Napoleon  par  Norvins 
(1834).  The  last  surviving  son  of  Louis  and 
Hortense  was  the  late  emperor  Napoleon  TIL 
(See  Bonaparte,  Napoleon  III.)  II.  Napol^ 
Louis,  second  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Paris,  Oct.  11, 1804,  died  in  Forli,  Italy,  March 
17,  1831.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Bonaparte 
princes  whose  name  was  inscribed  on  the  ofli- 
cial  records ;  he  was  baptized  by  Pope  Pius  VII., 
and  Napoleon  I.  and  Madame  Lietitia  were  his 
sponsors.  The  death  of  his  brother  made  him 
heir  presumptive  to  the  Dutch  throne,  and 
w^hile  Hortense  was  regent  he  was  for  a  short 
time  recognized  as  king  of  Holland.  The  em- 
peror made  him  in  1809  grand  duke  of  Cleves 
and  Berg,  and  his  mother  had  him  educated 
by  the  abb^  Bertrand.  In  conformity  with  the 
decisions  of  the  tribunals,  he  was  subsequently 
taken  away  from  her  to  join  his  father  in  Italy. 
In  1827  he  married  his  cousin  Charlotte,  the 
younger  daughter  of  Joseph,  ex-king  of  Spain. 
He  became  an  ardent  liberal^  and  during 
the  revolutionary  outbreak  of  1831  he  and 
his  brother  Louis  Napoleon  organized  the 
defensive  operations  of  the  Itahan  patriots 
on  the  line  from  Foligno  to  Oivita  Castel- 
lana,  and  were  about  to  seize  the  latter  fort 
and  set  free  the  prisoners  of  state  detained 
there,  when   their   parents   dissuaded   them 


from  compromising  the  Italian  cause  by  giv- 
ing to  the  French  a  pretext  for  deserting  it. 
They  went  thereupon  to  Bologna,  and  when 
that  city  was  occupied  by  the  Austrians, 
they  removed  to  Forli,  where  Prince  Napoleon 
Louis  died  of  the  measles.  He  was  noted  for 
his  scientific  attainments  and  his  mechanical 
inventions.  He  established  a  paper  manufac- 
tory on  a  plan  of  his  own,  publisned  an  essay  on 
balloons,  translated  into  French  the  **  History 
of  the  Sacking  of  Rome,"  by  his  reputed  an- 
cestor Jacopo  Buonaparte  (Florence,  1829), 
and  published  some  other  writings. 

BONAPARTE.  I.  Uden,  prince  of  Ganino, 
second  brother  of  Napoleon,  bom  in  Ajaccio, 
March  21,  1775,  died  in  Viterbo,  June  29, 1840. 
He  attended  with  his  brother  Joseph  the  col- 
lege of  Autun  for  nearly  two  years,  and  after- 
ward studied  at  the  military  school  of  Brienne 
and  at  the  seminary  of  Aix  in  Provence.  He 
then  lived  some  time  with  his  uncle,  the  future 
cardinal  Fesch,  and  in  1792  returned  to  Corsi- 
ca. Lucien  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
revolution,  and  Paoli  called  him  his  little  Taci- 
tus. After  Paoli's  rupture  with  France  in  1798 
Lucien  abandoned  him,  and  went  at  the  head 
of  a  deputation  to  Paris  to  solicit  assistance 
against  him  and  against  the  English.  Subse- 
quently he  became  connected  with  the  com- 
missary department  at  St.  Maximin,  and  exerted 
much  influence  in  that  little  town,  as  president 
of  the  popular  society  and  the  revolutionary 
committee,  in  preventing  political  excesses. 
He  was  nevertheless  arrested  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  while  he  was  acting  as  military 
inspector  in  the  vicinity  of  Oette,  and  released 
only  after  six  weeks'  imprisonment  through  Na- 

f>oleon's  influence  with  Barras,  who  subsequent- 
y  appointed  him  commissary  of  war.  About  the 
same  time  he  married  a  poor  girl  of  Provence. 
In  1798  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  council 
of  500,  of  which  he  became  president  after 
Napoleon's  return  from  Egypt.  Having  been 
a  prominent  supporter  of  the  constitutional  re- 
forms projected  oy  Siey^  he  aided  in  securing 
his  cooperation  for  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  in 
its  execution.  During  the  stormy  scenes  in  the 
council  of  500  he  left  the  chair  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Napoleon's  grenadiers.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  first  consul  to  the  newly  created 
senate,  but  at  his  request  he  became  minister 
of  the  interior  as  successor  of  Laplace,  who  took 
Lucien's  seat  in  the  senate ;  and  the  administra- 
tive centralization  of  France  was  initiated  during 
his  tenure  of  ofiice.  He  reestablished  the  ofiScial 
organ,  the  Mercure  de  France,  and  promoted 
letters  and  arts;  but  he  was  too  independent  to 
suit  his  brother,  and  his  relations  with  him  be- 
came still  more  embittered  through  Fouch6, 
who  taunted  Lucien  with  his  improvident 
course  and  with  his  illicit  relations  with  the 
actress  M^zerai,  and  falsely  charged  him  with 
conspiring  against  the  first  consul.  Lucien 
was  removed  from  the  ministry  and  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Madrid.     Here  he  ingratiated 
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hirnMilf  with  Gfxilor  ami  rharle«  IV..  and  in  member*  of  the  {rnvemmentnpon  the  emperor's 
Mun'h,  1801,  wriired  the  alliance  of  Spain  with  departure  for  Waterli»o.  After  the  fatiil  is^ue 
Fnirir-o  in  tho  attack  upon  Portn?aI.  Hnt  he  of  that  battle  his  appeals  to  the  cham Iters  in 
nub'44;qiientl3r  allowed  him?4elf  to  l>e  ontwittcd  favor  of  the  prwenation  of  the  empire  prorv<i 
by  OiKioy,  inrurrinp  the  oenf*?ire  <if  Napoleon,  unavailing,  and  Lafayette  gave  him  a  cnishinjr 
who  chan<e*l  him  with  having:  playe<]  into  the  reply  by  referring  to  the  va"*t  h*i9ts  laacrifired 
handH  of  En^lan<l.  but  ordered  him  to  remain  in  to  the  emperor*:^  ambition.  lie  in  vain  ailvi$«:d 
Kpain  till  after  theconoliiMon  of  the  treutiesof  his  brother  to  dissolve  the  chambers,  and  on 
Badajoz  and  Amiens,  althou^rh  Lucien  had  at  his  seoumi  abdication  he  insisted  n|N»D  Li^ 
onou  tendered  his  rc^i^ation.  On  his  return  transferring  the  throne  toXapoleon  II.,  who^^ 
to  Paris,  early  in  1H02.  he  became  a  member  of  claims  he  also  vindicated  in  the  senate,  lie 
the  tribunate.  lie  suprK)rte<l  the  conclusion  of  remained  with  Napf»leon  till  the  end  of  June, 
the  concordat,  and  ai«le<l  his  brother  in  being  and  subsequently  twice  proiK>!H.*d  to  share  his 
made  consnl  for  life.  Elected  as  the  deputy  of  captivity  in  St.  Helena.  Goin^  to  Italy,  he 
the  tribunate  to  the  grand  council  of  the  legion  was  anvsted  at  Turin,  and  relea>ed  after  three 
of  honor,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  month?  on  the  intervention  of  the  pope,  to 
he  liecame  in  this  capacity  an  «jrorf?rio  member  whose  dominions  he  returned,  to  devote  him- 
of  the  senate.  The  inHtitute  was  reorganized  self  in  his  villa  Russinella,  near  Frasoati.  to 
and  enlarged  under  his  auspices,  and  both  he  '  literary  and  archaeological  labors.  B^^ranger 
and  his  second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  18f^,  applying  to  him  for  assistance  in  1803,  Lncien 
were  poinilar  in  literary  and  general  society;  '  immediately  placed  at  his  dispossil  liis  annual 
but  tliis  alliiinre  was  m/>  di.**plea<«ing  to  Xapoleon  income  from  the  academy,  and  the  j>oet  ex- 
that  Lucien,  who  never  sa/*riticcd  his  dignity  .  pressed  his  gratitude  in  the  preface  to  his  s<>ngs 
and  independence,  broke  off  all  relations  with  '  of  1833;  but  Lucien  was  excluded  from  the 
him  and  left  France  in  the  spring  of  18()4.  academy  after  the  restoration,  thoufih  he  had 
llo  went  to  Milan,  then  to  Pesaro,  and  eventu-  ■  been  one  of  its  benefactors.  He  published  a 
ally  took  up  his  residence  in  a  magnificent  description  of  his  famous  collection  of  Etruscin 
palace  in  Home,  devoting  himself  to  literary  antiquities,  and  his  other  works  include  a  novel 
and  archmologicul  labors,  in  whi<'h  he  became  Z/?  tribu  indienne^  ou  6do^iart1  tt  StelUna  *2 
no  inurh  abHorl>c<i  that  Count  Miot,  chargc^l  l>y  vols.,  Paris,  1700).  which  was  translated  into 
Napoleon  in  1800  to  offer  a  crown  to  Lucien  if  English  and  German;  Charhmntnte^  ou  V^^Um 
he  wouhl  repudiate  his  wife,  did  not  even  ven-  '  ^<'//rr^^  (2  vols.,  London,  1814:  English  transl a- 
turo  to  broach  the  Hubject.  In  December,  tion  by  Butler  and  Hodgson),  and  other  pfKi-ms: 
18(»7,  Napoh'on  sought  an  interview  with  him  ;  La  rerite  nur  le.»  Cent  Jonrn  (Paris,  1885»; 
nt  Mantua,  and  offered  him  a  crown,  the  hand  and  his  Memoire^  of  which  the  fimt  volume 
of  tlio  i>rince  of  Asturias  for  his  daughter,  \  appeared  in  1830,  and  an  extract  of  the 
and  a  duchy  for  his  wife,  provided  he  woul<l  second  volume  was  publishe<l  by  his  widow 
divorce  her.  Hut  Lucien  spurne<l  these  tenii»t-  in  1845  under  the  title,  Le  18  Brttmairr. — 
\r\[i  offers,  and  <leenic<i  it  prudent  to  leave  '  Lucien 's  first  wife,  Christin EflLtoxo re  Botee. 
Rome  in  view  of  the  enipenir'H  increa«*ed  exas-  daughter  of  a  hotel  proprietor,  died  in  Paris. 
]KTation,  and  to  reside  on  his  extensive  estate  '  May  14,  1800.  She  bore  him  two  children: 
nrar  Viterbo,  which  the  pope  converted  f»>r  his  CiiARLOTTK,  born  May  13,  1.790,  married  in 
benefit  into  the  ])rincipnlity  of  Oanino.  Lucien  '  1815  Prince  Mario  Gabrielli,  and  in  1842  the 
felt  even  here  insecure  against  Napr)leon,  and  '  Honum  physician  Centamori,  and  died  in  Ri»me 
enilmrkecl  at  Civita  Verchia  Aug.  L  IHH',  for  May  0,  1H05.  Chkistine  £gtpta,  born  in 
tlir  HnitiMl  Stiites;  but  lie  wan  captured  by  an  Paris,  Oct.  10,  1708,  married  in  1818  the 
KiurliHli  rruisiT  and  conveyed  to  Malta,  an<l  Swedish  <*ount  Arvcd  Posse,  and  in  1824  Lord 
tlicnro  to  Kngland.  Though  LurifU  was  n<»t  '  Dudley  Coutts  Stuart,  and  died  in  Rome  in 
connected  with  the  empire,  and  Napoleon  even  May,  1847.  Lucieu's  s<*cond  wife  (1802)  and 
had  his  nimio  struck  out  of  the  iinf>crial  al-  ]>revious  mistress  was  M.\niR  Alexaxdbixi 
maiui(\  ho  was  treated  as  a  jirisoiier  and  de-  ('marlottk  Louise  LArREXCE  de  RLEarRAMP, 
tained  at  Ludlow  castle,  Wales.  Shortly  after-  "  who  was  divorct.'^l  from  her  first  husband,  the 
wanl,  however,  he  was  allowed  to  reside  at  '  wealthy  st(K>k  broker  Jouberthon.  She  was  as 
Thornjrrove,  Worcestershire,  when*  h«»  remain-  amiable  an<l  accomplished  woman,  and  pub- 
imI  till  Ai>ril,  1814,  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  i  linhod  a  pm^ni,  lUitihU,  reim  <f en  Francs  (Paris^ 
As  H<Mm  as  he  was  apprised  of  the  em|H»ror*H  '  iH'jo).  She  bore  him  four  daughtera  and  four 
banisliment  to  Klba,  he  became  as  p>nerous  to  Mcms.  Of  the  former,  .Ik a nne  die<l  shortly  after 
him  in  his  adversity  as  he  had  lieen  vehement  her  marriiifre  with  (\mnt  Ilonorati;  Marie 
in  o]ipoMin^  his  tyranny  in  his  prosperity,  nnd  marrinl  (*oiint  Vincen/o  Valentini,  whodie^lin 
assiHteil  him  dnrinf?  the  hundred  days.  After  1n*»H;  (\inst  a  ntk  became  abbi'ss  of  the  convent 
spendintr  some  time  with  bi»*  tVien«l  M»iie.  i|e  t»f  the  Sacre«l  Heart  in  Home;  and  L.trriTiA, 
Stai'l  in  Swit/erlaml,  he  took  up  his  nitieifil  l»orn  in  Milan,  I)ee.  I,  1804,  wns  the  wife  of  Sir 
residence  in  the  luihiin  roi/tt/  »•*  nn  iinperiril  ThonuiH  \Vy«*e,  tor  many  year*  British  ainbas- 
princt*;  tmt  tlie  elmniber  of  peer*!  iliM-lmeiJ  ud  sudor  in  Athens,  bec^ame  a  widow  in  1862.  and 
mittin^  liiiii  ii'^such.  reeni'iii.'iti)'  liliii  oiih  m<  mii 
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general  Turr,  and  the  other,  Marie,  after  the 
death  of  her  first  husband,  Prince  Solms,  in 
18G2,  contracted  a  second  marriage  in  1863 
with  the  Italian  statesman  Ratazzi.  (See  Ra- 
TAzzi.)  II.  Charles  Laden  Jales  Lairent,  prince 
of  Canino  and  Musignano,  a  naturalist,  son  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  May  24,  1803, 
died  tiiere,  July  29,  1857.  He  was  educated  in 
the  universities  of  Italy.  In  1822  he  married 
at  Brussels  his  cousin  Z^naide,  the  daughter 
of  Joseph,  ex-king  of  Spain.  He  joined  his 
father-in-law  in  Philadelphia,  and  gained  a 
hij^h  reputation  as  an  ornithologist,  which  was 
increased  by  his  subsequent  labors  after  his  re- 
turn to  Italy  in  1828.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1840  he  inherited  his  princely  titles, 
but  continued  to  devote  liiinself  exclusively  to 
scientitic  pursuits  till  1847,  when  he  touched 
upon  politics  at  the  scientific  congress  of  Ven- 
ice, and  was  expelled  by  the  Austrian  authori- 
ties. After  a  visit  to  London  and  Goi>enhagen 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  supported  Pius 
IX.  as  long  as  he  adhered  to  a  progressive 
policy ;  but  when  the  pope  changed  front  and 
was  eventually  driven  to  Gaeta,  the  prince  of 
Canino  became  a  prominent  leader  of  the  revo- 
lutionists, was  a  member  aud  vice  president 
of  the  constituent  assembly,  and  gallantly  up- 
hehl  the  cause  of  the  republic  until  the  occu- 
pation of  Rome  by  French  troops,  July  3, 1849, 
after  which  he  left  for  France.  Despite  the 
warning  given  him  at  the  frontier,  he  contmued 
his  journey  toward  Paris,  and  was  arrested  at 
Orleans  by  order  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  con- 
veyed to  Havre,  whence  he  sailed  for  England. 
In  1850,  however,  he  was  permitted  to  reside 
in  Paris,  where  in  1854  he  became  director  of 
the  jarilin  des  plantes.  He  was  the  founder 
and  president  of  many  scientific  congresses  in 
Italy,  lectured  before  them  on  natural  history, 
and  was  elected  member  of  the  academies  of 
sciences  of  Upsal  and  Berlin,  and  correspon- 
dent of  the  French  institute.  He  wrote  exten- 
sively on  American  and  European  ornithology 
and  other  branches  of  natural  history.  Many 
of  his  writings  are  contained  in  academical 
annuls  and  other  periodical  publications.  His 
principal  separate  works  are :  "  American  Or- 
nithology,-or  the  Natural  History  of  Birds  in- 
habiting the  United  States,  not  given  by  Wil- 
son" (4  vols.  4to,  illustrated,  Philadelphia, 
1825-'33,  with  descriptions  of  over  100  new 
species  of  birds  discovered  by  him) ;  Specchio 
eomparativo  delle  ornithologie  di  Roina  e  di 
Filadeljia  (Pisa,  1827,  establishing  a  compari- 
son between  European  and  American  birds) ; 
and  leonogra^  della  fauna  Italica  (3  vols., 
royal  4to,  richly  illustrated,  Rome,  1833-'41). 
His  latest  and  partly  posthnmoas  productions 
comprise  Catalogue  dea  oiseaux  ^Europe  (1 
vol.  4to,  Paris,  185G) ;  Jeonagrapkie  de9 pigeons^ 
and  in  coi^unction  with  M.  de  Pooanc^  leono- 
graphie  d^  verroquets  (Paris,  1867-9).  A 
volume  of  ^^  Memoirs  of  Himself^'  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1836. — His  wife,  an  ac- 
complished woman,  who  translated  Schiller^s 


dramas  and  assisted  her  husband  in  his  scien- 
tific labors,  died  in  Italy,  Aug.  8,  1854.  She 
bore  him  twelve  children,  four  of  whom  died 
young.  The  surviving  five  daughters  became 
respectively  the  wives  of  Marquis  Roccagio- 
vine,  Count  Primoli,  Count  Campello,  and 
Prince  Placido  Gabrielli.  The  eldest  son, 
Joseph  Lucien  Chables  Napoleon,  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  Feb.  13,  1824,  barely  escaped 
assassination  in  Rome,  Feb.  10,  1850,  though 
he  was  not  connected  with  politics,  and  died  in 
that  city,  Sept.  2,  1865.  He  was  succeeded 
as  head  of  the  family  by  his  brother,  Lucien 
Louis  Joseph  Napoleon,  bom  in  Rome,  Nov. 
15,  1828.  He  was  ordained  as  a  priest  in 
1853,  and  is  a  great  favorite  of  Pius  IX.,  whose 
pnvy  chamberlain  he  was  till  1868,  when  he 
was  made  cardinal.  Napoleon  III.  conferred 
upon  him  in  1865  the  title  of  French  prince 
and  of  highness,  and  during  the  existence  of 
the  second  empire  he  was  generally  regarded 
as  a  Bonapartist  candidate  for  the  papacy. 
His  only  snrvi\ing  brother  is  Napoleon  GrS- 
GOiBB  Jacques  Philippe,  born  in  Rome,  Feb. 
5,  1839.  He  married  in  1859  the  Italian 
princess  RuspoU,  and  the  title  of  highness 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1861.  He  became 
captun  in  the  Algerian  rifie  corps,  and  joined 
the  Mexican  expedition.  III.  Loots  Lirleo,  a 
philologist  and  chemist,  second  son  of  Lucien, 
bom  at  Thomgrove,  Worcestershire,  England, 
Jan.  4, 1813.  In  his  early  life  he  resided  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Italy,  mainly  devoting 
himself  to  philological  and  other  scientific 
studies.  After  the  revolution  of  February, 
1848,  he  was  chosen  member  for  Corsica  to 
tiie  constituent  assembly,  but  his  election  was 
annulled.  In  1849,  however,  he  was  chosen 
by  the  department  of  the  Seine  to  the  legis- 
lative assembly;  and  in  1852  he  was  made 
senator,  with  the  title  of  French  prince  and 
higlmess.  His  works  on  chemistry,  and  espe- 
cially on  philology,  won  for  him  a  doctor^s 
diploma  from  the  university  of  Oxford,  the 
membership  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  other  marks  of  distinction.  He 
has  published  translations  of  St.  Matthew^s  par- 
able of  the  sower  into  72  European  dialects ;  La 
langue  iasaue  et  les  languea  jfinnoises  (London, 
1862);  a  l3asque  version  of  Solomon's  Song 
(1863);  and  numerous  other  writings  relating 
to  Basque,  Celtic,  and  other  branches  of  phi- 
lology, besides  several  works  in  French  and  in 
Italian  on  chemistry.  IV*  Pierre  Napol^,  third 
son  of  Lucien,  popularly  known  as  Prince 
Pierre,  bom  in  Rome,  Sept.  12, 1815.  He  went 
in  1832  to  the  United  States,  served  with  San- 
tander  in  South  America,  and  was  involved  in 
quarrels  owing  to  his  violent  temper.  He  then 
returned  to  Itoly,  where  he  soon  made  himself 
obnoxious,  and  in  1836  the  papal  authorities 
ordered  him  to  depart.  Of  the  policemen  who 
came  to  escort  him  to  the  frontier  he  killed  the 
chief  and  wounded  two  of  the  subordinates ; 
but  being  liimself  wounded  in  the  fray,  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender,  and  for  a  considerable 
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time  WAS  impris^mcrd  in  the  ofi-tU;  of  Sant'  An-  '  A?  he  lYvl  not  court  his  con?in  the  emperor,  he 
^lo.  On  lii.-*  relfa«w-  he  retnrn*-^!  to  the  United  wa?  excluded  frt>m  the  end«.>wments  eiyored 
State^  where  he  was  .<KKin  asrain  involved  in  hy  rnanv  of  his  relatives  who  pursued  a  more 
troubles.     He  next  went  to  England,  and  after-    obse^uiou*  course. 

ward  to  Corfn.  After  Imving  in  vain  offered  B03iiPABTE,  Xaprtfw,  emperor  of  France, 
hi.H  military  servif-en  to  France  and  Ejr>-pt,  he  b<'>m  in  Ajaccio.  Corsica.  Aujr.  15,  17*J*J,  two 
at  len^h  obtained  in  1848  emplovment  in  the  months  after  the  conquest  of  tlie  island  by  the 
foreiirn  le^r,n  of  the  French  army.  He  was  French,  died  at  St.  Helena.  May  5.  1851.  It 
elecrted  to  the  constituent  and  lejrislative  assem-  is  relatt^l  that,  his  mother  l>eing  taken  in  lal>or 
blie?»,  where  he  acte<l  with  the  extreme  left,  suddenly  as  she  was  returning  from  mas^  he 
vehi-mently  r»y>poHinjf  all  reactionary  measures,  was  iK^m  on  a  piece  of  old  tapestry,  on  wtiich 
In  1K40  he  joined  tlie  army  in  Algeria,  but  re-  were  figured  the  events  of  the  Hiad.  As  a  bi>y 
tumeil  to  France  without  [)ermis4ion  at  the  most  he  manifested  a  violent  and  passionate  tenaper. 
critical  moment  of  a  siege.  For  this  he  was  and  in  the  little  disputes  with  his  elder  brother 
cashiered  with  the  expres**  approval  of  the  as-  Josei»h  he  always  came  off  master.  The  tradi- 
sembly ;  and  he  fou^^bt  a  duel  with  a  journalist  tion»  report  also  that  he  delighted  in  rnnning 
who  had  commended  bis  dismissal.  After  the  after  the  soldiers,  who  taught  him  military 
coyp  (VHot  of  I)ec.  2,  1851,  he  kejit  alf>of  from  mana-uvres;  that  his  favorite  plaything  was 
politics,  though  invested  with  prim-ely  dignities  a  small  brass  cannon  ;  and  that  he  regalarly 
and  endowments,  and  lived  at  Auteuil,  near  drilled  the  children  of  Ajaccio  in  battles  with 
Paris,  with  bis  miHtress,  the  daughter  of  a  wash-  stones  and  wooden  sabres.  His  first  teacher 
erwoman  of  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  whom  he  ;  was  bis  mother,  who  exerte<l  a  powerful  influ- 
married  in  IKOO.  In  1870  be  acquired  great  ence  upon  his  mind.  He  was  next  admitted 
notoriety  by  IiIh  a<»sassinatii>n,  on  Jan.  10,  of  to  the  royal  college  of  Ajaccio,  and  spent  a 
one  of  Hochefort's  collaborators,  the  journalist  '  short  time  with  his  father  on  the  continent, 
Victor  Noir,  who  with  bis  colleague  Ulricb  de  and  with  his  brother  Joseph  at  the  college  of 
Fonvielle  called  at  his  country  residence  to  de-  Autun.  In  his  10th  year,  April  23,  1779.  be 
mand  satisfaction  from  him  in  behalf  of  their  was  sent  to  the  military  school  at  Hrienne, 
friend  PascbaUJrousset,  who  charged  the  prince  where  Pichegru  Avas  one  of  bis  instnictora. 
with  having  disparaged  him  in  a  newspaper  '  His  companions  there  regarded  him  as  taciturn 
published  in  Corsica.  The  prince,  after  a  brief  and  morose ;  but  as  he  was  a  Corsican,  i>i>eak- 
altercation,  sb<»t  Noir  dead,  and  also  aimed  the  ing  very  little  French,  and  poor  as  well  as 
revidver,  which  he  had  carried  loa^led  in  bis  '  proud,  like  those  islanders  generally,  his  con- 
pocket,  at  Fonvielle,  who  escaped  unhurt.  This  duct  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  as  much  to  his 
event  created  a  great  sensatirm,  and  threw  '  circumstances  as  to  bis  temperament.  Toward 
additional  odium  u])on  the  imi>erial  dynasty  at  '  those  who  showed  bim  sympathy,  like  Bonrri- 
a  time  when  its  fortunes  bad  already  begun  to  !  enne,  he  was  susceptible  of  strong  attachments, 
decline.  Pierre  was  arrested,  and  to  prevent  The  annual  report  of  the  school  for  1784  say* 
disturbances  in  Paris,  a  high  court,  the  mem-  I  of  him:  "Distinguished  in  mathematical  stud- 
bers  of  which  were  carefully  selected  by  the  '  ies,  tolerably  versed  in  history  and  geo^rraphy. 
authorities,  was  convened  at  Tours,  and  the  '  much  behind  in  Latin  and  belles-lettres,  and 
trial  (March  20-27)  resulted  in  bis  acquittal  of  |  other  accomplishments;  of  regular  habits,  stn- 
tlie  charge  of  murder,  the  i)rince  pretending  ,  dious,  and  well  behaved,  and  eiyoying  excel- 
that  he  had  acted  in  self-defence,  ha\'ing  been  '  lent  health."  His  favorite  author  was  Pln- 
slap])ed  in  the  face  by  Noir.  Ho  was,  how-  '  tarch.  The  stories  of  his  assuming  undue  an- 
ever,  condemned  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  25,000  '  thority  over  his  fellows  are  contradicted  by 
francs  to  the  family  of  his  victim,  and  to  bear  Bourrienne  in  his  Memoire$,  In  1784  Napo^ 
the  costs  of  the  trial.  The  emjHiror  requested  I  leon  repaired  to  the  military  school  at  Paris  to 
him  to  leave  the  French  territory,  and  he  has  complete  his  studies.  He  was  shocke^l  at  the 
since  resided  in  Lon<lon,  mainly  supported  by  j  expensive  style  of  li\ing  there,  and  wrote  a 
his  wife,  who  opened  a  fashionable  millinery  '  letter  against  it  to  his  late  superior  at  Brienne, 
establishment  there  under  her  princely  title.  Pdre  Berton.  In  Hei)tember,  1785,  he  was 
She  has  home  him  several  children,  who  were  !  conmiissioned  a  sub-lieutenant  of  artillery,  and 
legitimized  after  their  marriage.  V.  Antoiof,  \  soon  afterward  was  promoted  to  be  first  lieo- 
the  fourth  son  of  Lucien,  born  at  Frascati,  Oct.  j  tenant  of  artillery  in  the  regiment  of  Grenoble, 
81, 1H16.  He  was  educated  in  Italy,  and  went  '  stationed  at  Valence.  There  he  wrote  xm  essay 
in  1 832  to  the  United  States  in  the  hope  of  .  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  Lyons  academr,  on 
meeting  his  father,  who  however  had  already  !  the  question,  "  What  are  the  principles  ani  the 
sailed  for  Kngland.  Afterward  ho  resided  with  ■  institutions  necessary  to  make  nmn  happy  ?  " 
him  in  Italy,  but  l>ecame  involved  in  trouble  I  and  was  successful.  Talleyrand,  having  pro- 
with  the  ])a!>al  troops  and  bad  to  leave  Home.  '  cured  this  essay,  showed  it  to  Xapoleon  when 
He  returned  there  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  |  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  he  cast 
but  refraine<l  from  joininir  the  ultra  democrats.  '  it  into  the  fire.  With  his  friend  De  Manis  he 
In  IK-IO  be  Went  to  France,  and  was  a  conser-  also  made  an  exeursicm  during  that  time  to 
vative  member  t»f  the  legislative  assembly  till  Mont  Cenis,  which  he  pur]M>sed  to  dei  ibe 
Doc.  2,  1851,  when  he  retired  from  politics.  |  the  style  of  Sterne's  **  Sentimental  J^ 
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then  much  in  vogne ;  but  he  did  not  complete 
what  he  had  designed.  A  pretty  Mile.  Calom- 
bior  of  Valence,  with  whom  ho  had  stolen 
interviews  and  *'ate  innocent  cherries,"  was 
supposed  to  have  inspired  the  sentimental  part 
of  tiiis  literary  plan.  A  more  suitable  under- 
taking was  the  project  of  a  history  of  Corsica, 
which  he  began,  and  communicated  to  Paoli, 
then  living  in  exile  in  London.  The  parts  of  it 
still  preserved  are  full  of  warm  patriotic  ex- 
pressions and  vehement  democratic  thoughts. 
They  were  not  phrases  borrowed  from  the 
classic  authors,  but  the  spontaneous  outbursts 
of  a  fresh  young  mind,  stimulated  by  the  spirit 
of  his  age,  and  not  yet  contaminated  by  the  ex- 
periences of  life,  or  fettered  by  its  own  schemes 
of  aggrandizement.  Napoleon  visited  Ajaccio 
every  year,  and  interested  himself  in  furthering 
the  education  as  well  as  the  fortunes  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  Though  not  the  oldest 
son,  he  was  instinctively  recognized  as  the  true 
head  of  the  family,  his  father  having  died  in 
1785.  His  allowance  in  those  days,  probably 
furnished  by  his  uncle,  was  1,200  francs. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  decided  than 
his  democratic  tendencies  at  this  period.  The 
great  revolution  of  France  was  already  moving 
powerfully  onward,  and  he,  in  common  with 
the  other  officers  of  the  regiment  at  Valence, 
watxihed  its  complicated  movements  with  deep- 
ening anxiety.  Many  of  those  officers  openly 
took  part  with  the  royalists,  while  others,  and 
among  them  Napoleon,  inclined  as  strongly  to 
the  revolutionary  side.  On  Feb.  6, 1792,  ho  be- 
came a  captain  of  artillery  by  seniority,  and  in 
the  same  year,  being  at  Paris,  he  witnessed  the 
insurrections  of  June  20  and  of  Aug.  10.  Bour- 
rienne  relates  that  on  the  former  of  these  oc- 
casions, when  he  saw  the  mob  break  into  the 
palace,  and  force  the  king  to  appear  at  the 
window,  with  the  bonnet  rouge  on  his  head, 
Bonaparte  exclaimed  :  "  It  is  all  over  with  that 
poor  man !  A  few  discharges  of  grape  would 
have  sent  those  despicable  wretches  flying." 
Paoli,  having  emerged  from  his  retirement,  had 
been  enthusiastically  received  at  Paris,  and  in- 
vested with  the  presidency  and  military  com- 
mand of  his  native  island,  where  the  ferment 
of  revolution  was  also  at  its  height.  A^jaccio 
appears  to  have  been  for  a  while  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  patriots,  the  Bonaparte  house  their 
place  of  meeting,  and  Joseph  and  Napoleon 
(who  had  returned  hither)  the  acknowledged 
leaders.  But  Paoli's  views  of  liberty  were  far 
more  moderate  than  those  of  the  national  legis- 
lature, and  in  a  little  while  he  found  himself  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  government.  The  Bo- 
napartes,  strongly  attached  to  bun  personally, 
did  not  follow  him  in  this  movement,  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Ajaccio  did  generally,  but  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  the  convention.  A  civil  war 
was  the  consequence  of  Paoli's  defection ;  and 
in  the  course  of  it  Napoleon,  who  acted  pro- 
visionally as  the  commander  of  a  battalion  of 
the  national  guard,  had  the  unpleasant  duty 
laid  upon  him  of  assaulting  his  native  place. 


He  succeeded  against  it  at  the  outset ;  but  the 
besieged  party  rallying,  and  his  communication 
with  the  frigate  which  had  set  him  ashore  hav- 
ing been  cut  off,  he  was  deprived  of  his  tem- 
porary success,  and  in  turn  besieged  in  the 
tower  of  Capitello.  During  this  time  he  and 
his  50  men  were  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
living  for  three  days  upon  horse  flesh,  when 
some  shepherds  from  the  mountains  released 
them  from  their  situation.  The  exasperation 
of  the  adverse  faction  now  drove  the  Bona- 
partes  out  of  Ajaccio.  Madame  Lsetitia,  fright- 
ened by  the  signs  of  imminent  danger,  fled 
with  her  children  to  Milelli,  and  thence  across 
the  rugged  mountain  roads  to  the  seashore, 
where  they  concealed  tliemselves  in  the  thick- 
ets until  Napoleon  succeeded  in  conveying 
them  to  Nice,  whence  they  removed  to  Mar- 
seilles (1798).  During  their  residence  at  Mar- 
seilles Napoleon  was  employed  by  the  gen- 
eral commanding  the  artillery  of  "  the  army 
of  Italy  "  to  negotiate  with  the  insurgents  of 
Marseilles  and  Avignon.  In  the  latter  place 
he  published  in  the  same  year  a  little  pamphlet 
called  Le  souper  de  Beavcaire,  in  which  he 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  excited  people  of 
those  parts  not  to  provoke  the  vengeance  of 
the  revolutionists,  who  were  then  the  ruling 
power,  and  who  were  dealing  a  fearful  retribu- 
tion upon  all  whom  they  suspected  to  be  the 
enemies  of  the  country.  Its  sentiments  were 
generally  republican,  and  in  favor  of  the 
Montague,  as  against  the  Girondists,  but  not 
at  all  Jacobinical,  as  has  been  alleged.    The 

f)amphlet  is  given  in  Bourrienne,  and  trans- 
ated  in  the  appendix  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
**  Bonaparte."  But  the  provinces  were  not  the 
sphere  for  Napoleon,  ana  he  repaired  to  Paris, 
where  he  spent  a  part  of  the  summer  of  1793. 
In  September  he  was  ordered  on  service  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon,  then  possessed,  by  the 
Spanish  and  English,  where  he  displayed  such 
extraordinary  military  intelligence  and  activity 
as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  whole  subsequent 
military  career.  After  reconnoitring  Toulon 
for  a  month,  he  communicated  to  the  council 
of  war  a  plan  of  attack,  which  was  adopted, 
and  which  he  himself  executed  with  brilliant 
success.  The  place  was  so  important  that  the 
capture  of  it  diffused  a  general  joy  over  France, 
and  gave  to  the  young  colonel  of  artillery,  by 
whom  the  rednction  had  been  <Shiefly  accom- 
plished, a  distinguished  name.  In  consequence 
of  his  services,  he  was  recommended  by  Gen. 
Dugommier  for  promotion,  and  on  Feb.  H,  1794, 
was  made  a  brigadier  general  of  artillery.  He 
was  then  in  his  25th  year.  Dugommier's  let- 
ter to  the  committee  of  public  safety  in  regard 
to  him  said  sagaciously  enough :  ^*  Reward  this 
young  man  and  promote  him ;  for,  should  he 
be  ungratefully  treated,  he  will  promote  him- 
self." Joining  the  army  under  Gen.  Dumer- 
bion,  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
he  made  the  campaign  of  1794  against  the  Pied- 
montese  troops.  On  the  downfall  of  Robes- 
pierre, on  the  9th  Thermidor,  1794,  he  was  sua- 
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jM rr«"l  hy  th-:  rr.vi'.r.iV.-  ;.*':.•■  '^f  t-".'  -:."'.-lz  a  la  le-*  tiin  &n  lotit  o:  &cnx^  fipLcinj?  Le  »- 
hviii;.a:hy  wiiii  t;..i?  ...-.i.:..r.  ^.-L  Ir.  -plv  o:  :.!•  •  .rci  :^t:  t-".:;.  rj  im  :Lc  ^<'ii\cniion.  and,  Bar- 
(Jin' ia!fiM:rt.  '.vjii  :»:i:j;#i/ra-'ily  p -••-!.•:•:.■■  arr-r-i.  r.:-  rcs'.jnii.j.  Lc  t'c^. anic  liic  cviuzuaD«ivr-in- 
Il«:  -Ap/Tc-  a  -:,Ar|i  r.:rii'.i4r:r.kt.' r  a^'u^ii-t  t:.L-  ci.Lc:"  o:'  :nc  trey  of  liir  interior.  One  of 
jiH/*  •■<;')  i  n :;.  ttij'i  v.  .i- .-:*•;  iisc«i  v.' t;:* '.•:;.:«  iit^c  tic  Iritcr*  &ii-ircr?«^  t-j  Jc«cph  by  Xa|*oIeon 
of  j.uliJi^'  sal*.-:;..  ii'Arr  si'\K*^ir.\'»n  o:  ii">^:jt  a  iiurlLj  iaicrval*  of  Lis  i%llcne?sa>  ssiiiL  ji^kinirly. 
fi»rTii  it'll  r.  At  Ujc'v/scoitticiv.riij/SLjL '^f  that  "  li  I  sZiij  here  i:  i*  pv-N-ible  I  maj  be  fi»ol 
vi,-jir  Lr  wrfit  to  i'arU  airain  t'j  •'.•ii».it  **^ri;e  ecoujL  :•■  mikrrj."  aL<I  K'rtunr  Lad  already  pre- 
iii;vv  *;njployiii«.-rit.  but.  iu  spite  of  ii":?  abjltic*,  pare*:  Lis  L'h'ic  f^r  him.  Movin«:  intlie  society 
lie-  <ii«l  uot  ppKure  it  iDi-txiiitly.  Hi*  letter*  to  i.t  Barra*.  TaliicD.  C&riio:,  and  their  f:innl2r!t. 
hi»  Nrotiicf  Jo:;t:ph.  writtcb  (I'lnDi:  thU  time,  w&->a  youn;:  wic«:iw  Dame«i  Josephine  Btrauhar- 
huvc  the  tone  and  luanut-r  of  th"7!«  of  a  mere  d^«.  a  tiarivc  '.'f  Martinii^ue.  and  po«>se8«$cd  of 
a<lvi.*nturer.  n'imc-what  depre»^d  by  eoma.  and  rare  I'vauty  and  acc^ 'mpli^hmeDts.  Buxiaparte 
wuitin;:  iiupatiently  upon  t^rtune.  tiiough  ready  (laid  Li?  add^e'^^e?  !«.•  Ler.  and  was  «<X'n  an  sc- 
for  any  tr'><»<l  lin-k  that  may  turn  up.  "Life.**  ceptoJ  iover.  <>n  Fe-'.  2-3.  17&i>.  be  wa*  ap- 
Le  reniurk:*,  "  i-  a  tliniiiy  dre:un.  MXin  to  l»e  jM^intetl.  at  tLe  instance  t»i  Carnnt,  to  the  ooin- 
over,"  a-*  if  he  wa.H  yet  unsu.xpiciou:?  of  what  a  niand  of  the  anny  of  Italy,  which  fc»r  throe 
di>tijr]>ed  and  rL'>tle>^  dream  hi"*  was  destined  ^r  fuur  years  had  been  carrying  on  an  indt^i- 
to  bt.-.  lie  hnL'ed  in  the  rue  dii  Mail,  near  the  i>ive  war  ajra;n»t  the  Sardinians  and  Au^triaius 
pla<-c  dc  la  Victoirv.  often  romphtined  of  Li:*  aniiti  the  deri'.e'*  of  the  Alp<  and  the  Li^rian 
pdVi-rty  and  HU)ur;re.sted  si.-beines  fi^r  rai»in;r  Apennines.  Hi?  niarriace  to^»k  place  thv  next 
money,  and  at  one  time  thoiiuMit  of  ori'erinj;  his  m<^nth.  March  '.«.  and  in  K-ss  than  a  week  uIKt- 
iierv  ices  tu  the  Kultun  of  Turkey.  But  the  i'^n-  ward  he  departed!  to  us.<ume  c^tmniand.  His 
Htitution  of  the  year  III.  or<;anizin^  the  direc-  anny  ((.insisted  of  al>^>ut  o5.>hXi  men,  and  wa« 
torial  government  having  in  the  mean  time  in  a  miM:raV>le  state  of  destitution  a$  to  clothing 
been  adopted  (ITOo),  and  tbe  Therraidoreans  and  provisions,  and  consideralily  rt;Iaxed  in  dis- 
of  tlie  convention  which  adopted  it  }iavin(;  cipline.  The  allied  army  op]M>sed  to  bini  con- 
pus8id  two  decrees  declaring' that  the  two  new  taineii  H»me  r.o,oiH»  men,  conducted  by  Bean- 
coiin(il»  created  by  the  constitution  Hhoiild  in  lieu,  an  experiem-ed  and  courapeuU:»  ir^ni-raL 
the  tirst  instance  be  constituted  of  two  tbirdn  of  and  manoeuvred  according  to  the  most  skilful 
the  present  and  one  third  of  new  members,  and  strategies  of  the  time.  But,  in  spite  «•!'  the 
onlering  the  electoral  bo<lies  to  nominate  the  superiority  of  numbers  and  ex)>erienee.  Xai*o- 
tliird  that  were  to  be  returned,  u  now  genu  of  leon  brought  to  tbe  campaign  several  incoiitcs- 
civil  war  was  plante<l.  The  si:ctions  or  primary  table  advantages :  1,  the  enthusiasm  and  alac- 
assemblies  of  Paris  resisted  tbin  dictaU^rial  at-  rity  of  a  young  mind  given  for  the  fin^t  time  a 
tempt  of  the  convention  1o  perpetuate  its  own  separate  and  independent  field  of  glory,  and 
power,  and  the  convention  prepared  to  put  determined  on  con(iuest  or  ruin ;  2,  an  nnri- 
down  the  sections.  The  conv«rntion  held  at  its  valle<l  power  of  combination,  joined  to  a  celer- 
disposal  some  5,000  regular  troop.-^,  besides  a  .  ity  of  movement  that  seemed  almo»t  miracn- 
large  numi>er  of  cannon,  undiT  the  general  con-  lous;  and  lastly,  the  free  use  of  such  a  stimn- 
trol  «)f  Barras,  one  of  itsmiMnbers.  Menou  was  lant  to  the  hopes  of  im])atient  and  desiierate 
at  tir>t  chosen  to  Inul  tbe.'Mf  troops  against  tiie  troops,  half  famished  amid  the  barren  Al|»ine 
]K'oplc,  but,  through  indecision  or  want  of  en-  '  rock.s,  as  tbe  promise  of  an  unrestrained  ei^ioT- 
«rgy.  failed  in  his  mov4'm(^nt>«.  Barra.-^,  who  .  ment  of  '*  the  rich  ]>rovinccs  and  opulent 
hail  known  Nnpolcim  at  Toulon,  tlien  said  to  ■  towns"  of  Ttaly.  Against  France, at  that  time, 
the  committiM*  of  tbo  convention  that  the  a  formidable  coalition^  consisting  of  England. 
young  (*orsican,  who  was  already  empb>yed  Austria,  Bavaria.  Pie<lmont^  Na])le9if  and  sev- 
by  tbem  in  home  sli^'bt.  military  <M'cupation,  eral  minor  states  both  of  Gennany  and  Italy, 
was  tin'  very  persou  to  take  <'ommand.  i  was  arrayed;  but  Austria  was  the  i>rini'i{«l 
They  ac<-ordinu'ly  gave  it  to  him,  and  be,  will-  ,  of  the  league,  and  the  posses.sion  of  Italy  the 
ing  to  ti|/bt.  for  tbt*  people  or  against  them,  .  key  to  the  situation.  Napoleon  i>crceived  tbi^ 
iiH  bcHt  wTved  bis  own  designs  or  nccessi-  and  at  once  proceeded  to  make  himself  mavler 
ti<M,  iiijide  bis  arrangements  for  tbe  dispcr-  '  of  Italy.  On  April  12  he  gained  a  victory  at 
hioii  (if  the  po|iulace.  On  tbe  morning  of  >  .Monto  Notte;  on  the  14tbf  that  of  MiIle«imo; 
tb<-  l:>tb  Vi>n<lemiaire  (Oct.  5.  171)5),  tiie  na-  ,  on  the  JTith,  that  of  Dego;  on  the  21st,  that 
tioiial  guard"*,  hh  tbe  defenders  of  the  sections  of  Moiidovi ;  by  which  series  of  succe>s>e9  tbe 
Wen-  I  aljfd,  ndvjiuced,  to  tbe  number  of  .'»(),-  '  king  (»f  Sardiniii  was  comjK'Ued  to  sue  fur  peace. 
4MMI  tjirn,  aloit^r  the  <|uayMof  ib«>  Seine,  the  rue  Tin-ning  his  attention  next  to  upper  Italy,  he 
Hi.  lb>iiore,  and  other  approai'lic*  to  tbe  Tuile-  .  ativanced  upon  Lodi,  where  he  fon'ed  the  |fa^ 
ric'<.  K\eryi%lu're  a-*  they  adviincfij,  however,  s:ige  of  the  A<bia.  May  10,  in  A  brilliant  battle 
thr\  euc<iuiitvre<i  a  liiost  fnrmidable  resislaiice.  wliieh  put  Lombardy  in  his  ])Ower.  On  M:iy 
NapohMiii,  tliou;:h  be  bad  but  one  ni^dit  t«)  !  15  he  entered  Milan,  where  heavy  contrihu- 
make  his  arrangeniiiits,  h-i't  nopt>int  undrteiid-  tions  were  levied  upon  the  state,  and  the  prin- 
ed.  while  be  eslabliNlicd  budii-s  of  triNips  in  cipal  Works  of  art  m-i/ed  and  sent  to  Pariai 
the  bi-st  positions,  and  to  a  tire  of  niiiHkelry  NapU-s,  Modena.  and  Parma  hasteneil  to  con- 
returned   u   murderous  ilischargc   of   cannon.  ,  elude  a  peace,  and  the  pope  was  forced  to  !»igii  an 
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armistice.  Mantaa  was  the  next  object  of  at- 
tack. Wurmser,  at  the  head  of  large  Austrian 
refinforcements,  came  through  Tyrol  to  the  de- 
fence ;  the  two  main  divisions  of  his  army 
were  defeated  at  I^nato,  Aug.  3,  and  at  Cas- 
tiglione  delle  Stiviere,  Aug.  5,  and  driven  back. 
On  Sept.  4  another  division  of  the  Austrians 
was  repulsed  at  Roveredo.  Wurmser,  having 
rallied  his  scattered  troops  in  the  mean  time, 
was  again  attacked  and  routed  at  Bassano,  Sept. 
8.  A  third  Austrian  army,  under  Marshal  Al- 
vinczy,  now  entered  Italy,  and  for  a  part  of 
the  autumn  held  the  French  in  check ;  but  on 
Nov.  15  a  battle  was  joined  at  Arcole,  which, 
after  three  days  (15th-17th)  of  the  hardest 
fighting  that  had  yet  occurred  in  the  Italian 
campaign,  gave  the  victory  again  to  the  French. 
Bonaparte  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy,  which 
was  everywhere  disturbed,  and  in  many  places 
in  insurrection.  A  letter  written  to  the  direc- 
tory, Dec.  28,  1796,  reveals  the  principles  upon 
which  he  acted  in  his  various  arrangements: 
"There  are  in  Lombardy  three  parties:  1,  that 
which  is  subservient  to  France  and  follows  our 
directions;  2,  that  which  aims  at  Hberty  and 
national  government,  and  with  some  degree  of 
impatience;  and  3,  that  wliich  is  friendly  to 
Austria  and  hostile  to  us.  I  support  the  first, 
restrain  the  second,  and  put  down  the  third. 
As  for  the  states  south  of  tne  Po,  there  are  also 
three  parties:  1,  the  friends  of  the  old  govern- 
ment ;  2,  the  partisans  of  a  free  aristocratical 
constitution ;  and  3,  the  partisans  of  pure  de- 
mocracy. I  put  down  the  first ;  I  support  the 
second,  because  it  is  the  party  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors, and  of  the  clergy,  who  exercise  the 
greatest  induence  over  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, whom  it  is  our  interest  to  win  over  to  us ; 
and  I  restrain  the  third,  which  is  composed 
chiefly  of  young  men,  of  writers,  and  of  people 
who,  as  in  France  and  everywhere  else,  love 
liberty  merely  for  the  sake  of  revolution."  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1797  Austria  again 
took  the  field  with  a  formidable  army,  which 
Napoleon  encountered,  Jan.  14,  at  Rivoli,  and 
defeated.  Immediately  afterward  Wurmser, 
who  had  stood  an  obstinate  siege  in  Mantua, 
was  compelled  to  surrender.  On  the  same 
day,  proclaiming  that  the  truce  with  the  pope 
was  at  an  end.  Napoleon  entered  the  papal 
territories,  and  repulsed  the  papal  troops  on 
the  Senio;  took  Faenza,  and  m  quick  succes- 
sion Ancona,  Loreto,  and  Tolentino;  and  on 
Feb.  19  forced  the  pope  to  conclude  a  peace. 
By  this  he  was  enabled  to  wage  war  upon 
Austria  on  her  own  soil.  He  crossed  the  Piave, 
and  on  March  16  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Tagliamento  and  thelsonzo;  on  the  19th  he 
seized  Gradisca,  on  the  20th  G6rz,  and  on  the 
23d  Trieste.  Before  April  1  the  greater  part 
of  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  Tyrol  was  reduced 
to  subjection.  On  April  7  he  granted  the  depu- 
ties of  the  archduke  Charles  an  armistice  of 
five  days,  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month 
concluded  preliminaries  of  peace  at  Leoben, 


which  laid  the  Austrians  under  pretty  severe 
conditions,'  and  assured  the  French  possession 
of  Trieste,  whence  they  proceeded  to  assail 
Venice.  On  May  3  a  declaration  of  war  against 
that  republic  was  published,  on  the  pretended 
ground  of  its  having  violated  neutrality;  and 
on  May  12  the  city  was  occupied,  and  a  new 
constitution,  somewhat  less  aristocratic  than 
the  old,  was  improvised.  During  the  same 
month  Genoa  was  revolutionized,  and  early  in 
June  received  a  new  French  constitution  as  the 
"  Ligurian  republic."  On  June  29,  at  Milan, 
the  new  Cisalpine  republic  was  proclaimed, 
and  speedily  organized;  and  on  July  14  the 
French  army,  retiring  from  the  territories  of 
the  new  republic,  took  up  cantonments  in  the 
Venetian  states.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  and  the  autumn  Napoleon  was  en- 
gaged in  conferences  and  negotiations  for  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Austria,  which 
was  signed  at  Campo  Formio,  Oct.  17.  By 
that  celebrated  arrangement  Austria  ceded  her 
Lombard  territories  to  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
and  her  former  possessions  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries to  France,  guaranteeing  the  extension  of 
its  boundary  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
while  she  received  the  Venetian  provinces  of 
Istria  and  Dalmatia,  and  the  mainland  of  the 
republic  as  far  as  the  Adige.  Of  the  vio- 
lence, the  pillage,  and  the  despotism  which 
marked  these  Italian  campaigns,  it  is  for  his- 
tory to  speak;  but  they  did  not  prevent  the 
popular  French  sentiment  of  the  time  from 
hailing  Napoleon  when  he  returned  to  Paris, 
Dec.  5,  1797,  not  merely  as  the  conqueror,  but 
as  the  liberator  of  Italy.  In  the  short  space  of 
two  years  he  had  won  a  series  of  the  most 
splendid  victories  on  record,  dictated  forms  of 
government  to  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy,  hum- 
bled Austria,  acquired  large  accessions  of  wealth 
and  territory  for  France,  and  rendered  the 
French  arms  formidable  to  the  world.  Under 
these  circumstances,  his  journey  from  Italy  to 
Paris  was,  of  course,  a  triumphal  procession; 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Parisians  was  immense, 
and  the  festivals  in  his  honor  were  endless; 
but  Napoleon  received  his  honors  with  becom- 
ing moderation,  and  was  in  fact  sombre  and 
thoughtful.  Being  a  member  of  the  institute, 
he  assumed  its  dress,  associated  principally 
witli  men  of  science,  and  in  all  the  congratu- 
latory addresses  of  the  period  was  extolled  for 
his  simplicity,  his  modesty,  and  his  complete 
want  of  ambition.  —  The  directory,  then  in 
power,  had  created  an  "  army  of  England," 
with  a  view  to  hostilities  against  that  country, 
and  conferred  the  command  of  it  on  Bonaparte. 
He  appeared  to  favor  the  movement,  but  at 
heart  he  disliked  it,  knowing  how  impracticable 
an  attempt  to  conquer  the  island  would  prove ; 
and  he  sought  to  substitute  for  it  a  magnificent 
dream  of  his  own,  the  conquest  of  Egy[)t  and 
the  East.  At  last  the  directory  consented  to 
this,  and  Napoleon  made  his  preparations  to 
embark  at  Toulon.  By  May  9,  1798,  a  great 
army  had  been  collected,  and  the  expedition 
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h.'i";-   ■'..I'  *\\.V*\  t'l.-  ifivl-  or' iJi<;  I'yrfiriji'i*.  -aipe  tiii.t-.  Austria.  En  jlanil.' and  the  Porte,  if 

hfi'l  Ti;-    '•.\t't'i.—  lijtjjf  Kn.n'h  s-inuk  terror  t:ir  not  crirryinL' on  active  hwtiiitiesactiinst  France, 

into  A:'ri'  .'1  jifi'l  A-li.     Many  of  the  -nrroun-l-  rciu."-.-il  r-.Il  term*  <'f  jHrace.  and  a  civil  war  was 

in/  tr.*H  •  -11 'ill  J  it!*'!  to  t!i*:  ron'it:<..p,r.      iiut  radnir  in  Li  VcmK-c.     Si;iii're>?ing  the  latter 

flirt '.ii<-  v/.'i-.  ppi-ji::r]n/  f«»r  Ijimj  a  t-Triril'-  r*.-  hy  a -^rie*  «»r*'Ier id ed  hot  conciliatory  measnrea. 

v<  r -'■.     Hl-1  fl'irt.  rr,ri-i-*:iiif  of  I:;  f-Mi;"  i.f  thi.-  he  tiirDL-d  hi*  wiii.ile  attention  to  the  continental 

jIth-.  lii-idi-  IriuM^'  -.  wa- iViui:']  in  Ali  ''ikir  liay  war.    An  aniiy  was  serrctly  concentrated  near 

by  Nil-on.  tin-  Kn/!;-h  adniiru!.  wli'i  hud  \*nvji  the  lake  of  (ii-ntva.  with  which  he  passed  the 

li'-ifi  ill  jHir-iiit  of  it.  If  rid  w.-i-.  atr.-i'-ki-d  on  the  (ireat  St.  Hernanl  May  14-20,  18iK),  and  enter- 

«:'.  i-riin:,'  "f  Ari/.  1,  with  a  d'-jrc*;  of  vitror  and  ed  Milan  June  2.      On  the  14th  of  the  s^me 

a'-ti\ity  whirh  was  n«v.r  -iiriia-i-i.*!   in  naval  month,  after  .-everal  unimportant  skirmUhef. 

warfjip'.     '1  h<.-  whoh:  .-'jiiiidrun.  with  thir  ex-  he  met  the  Austrians  under  Gen.  Mela»  at  the 

ci  ptinn  of  tv.  o  '■flip-,  of  tin.'  line  and  two  fri;r-  villa^re  of  Mnrenjro.  where  he  achieved  another 

lit'-,  \va^  th--troy*d  or  r:i[»tiind.    Monaparttr  In.--  hrilliant  victory,  and  hj  this  unexpected  blow 

wvj  v\\\  <ii!froin  tin;  nn-jin-^of  n-tiirn.  tlie  *ult:in  at  once  recovered  the  supremacy  of  France  in 

ifi-iiid  a  d«»l.iration  of  war  n/ain*t  him,  Sept.  Italy,   which   )iad   been   lost   in   his   absence. 

10,  for  invadint;  onr  of  his  provinrrs.  incited  Having' estahlished  provisional  frovemment^  at 

ait  iri-iirr»eii«»n  in  Cairo,  and  pnpund  to  send  Milan.  Turin,  and  (lemta^  he  returned  to  Parian 

nn  army  into  K^rNpt.     In  K<'l»riiary,  17t'J>,  Hona-  where  he  was  received,  July  3,  with  immense 

jMirtr  <r«»-srd  tJM- dim-rt  with  ahont  l:j.noO  men.  enthusiasm,  hut  in  December  barely  escaped 

tof>k  I'il  An-^li  ;ind  (ia/.a,  Monm-d  .Jaffa,  where  assis>ination  hy  an  infernal  machine.     As  his 

2.'»o(» 'I'lirkiNh  prisun^Ts  wi-n- di-liherately  mas-  peneral.   M<»rcau,  had  also  defeate<l  the  arch- 

Ha^Tcd,  ati<I  lidv.-inci'd  intr>  Syrin.     <.)n  .March  duke  Jrihn  in  the  ^^eat  battle  of  llohenlindtrn, 

J 7  tin-  Kninh  iirmy  na<lMMl  Acn*.  defmdi-il  Dec.  3,  IHnn^  Au.stria  was  obliged  to  make  a 

by  a  »-tron;r  force  of  Kn;rli».li.  un<hr  Sir  Sidney  separate  peace.      The  preliminary   treaty   of 

Siiiitli,  and  two  ships  of  the  line.      I'epeated  Luni'ville,  <lated   Feb.   U,  1801,  made   a   new 

}>ut    im'tVrrtiiMl   attempts   to  storm  the   place  nrran^rement  of  the  states  of  the  continent; 

w«-re  nia<le  up  to  May  'Jo,  when  Napoleon  saw  and  although  it  was  esscntiully  the    siiiiie  as 

bini'^elf  <M)mpell«Ml  to  abandon  the  sic^'e.     The  that  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  it  con- 

Freiieii  iirmy  retreated  to  Cniro,  which  place  tained    provisions  which  laid    the  fonndatioD 

they  riitt'red  .lime  it.     The  Syririn  campMiL'ii,  1  of   much   subsequent    trouble.      Pursuant  to 

which  I  Mid  liisii'd  three  lunnths,  ro^t  the  French  the  same  objects,  treaties  were  concluded  with 

•l.ono  iihi),  who  wi*n>  cither  killed  or  dii'd  ot  Spain.  March  21,   IHOl ;   with  Naples,  March 

the  pl.unie.      On  .Inly  2."i  they  recovcriMl   the  IH;    with  the   ]Mipo,  July   15;  with    Bavaria. 

piiN-is^inii   i>f  .\bonkir  from   the  Turks  after  Aug.  24;  with  Tort ngal,  Sept.  29;  with  Ru»- 

whicli  N.Mpnlii.n.  w  JMiiii  his  bmther  .bwrph  had  sia,  Oct.  K;  with  Turkey,  the  Dth;   with  Al- 

huct'i'iil.  «l  in  informing  of  the  distracted  con-  gii-r-*,  Dec.  27:  and  the  treaty  of  Amiens  with 

diti«>n  nt'  rraiiei-  and  the  growing  unpopular-  Kngland,  March  27,  1802.     Thus  it  deemed  as 

il\  of  (ill*  (lircctnrv.  returned  home  privatelv  if  a  universid  cessation  of  hostilities  wa&i  abont 

with  a  fr\N   pi'r»*nnal  adherents.      j|i>  <>ndrav-  to  mark  the  hi.story  of  Kurope.     To  the  title 

(•red   ti'  t  miucmI  the   failuri'  of  his  expedition  of  c<in<jneror  the  tir>t  consul  now  added  that 

undi-r  the  i'-liir\  <<f  it <•  iirimenH' srirutitb' results,  of  paciticator.      Hut  his  nttem])t  to  crush  an 

but  h<-  immM  ih't  dixviiiM'  t'r«im  l'imM>lf  that  his  insurrection  of  the  blacks  in  Santo  Domingo. 

pl.-iii  to  iimU  -t  ihi'  KiiiHInIi  oiiprcmaey  in  India,  for  which  an  expedition  had  been  sent  out  to- 

tii  tMliiiM  -I-  lv'\pt.  to  :'i\r  l'"r:inco  tin-  coinimind  ward  the  ch>se  of  ISO  1,  under  his  brotlier-in-law 

(if  ihi>  Ml  liiterr.'ine.'in.  Mini  l«i  hnijij  up  tor  him*  <ien.  I.eclerc,  is  not  to  bo  regarded  as  one  of  the 

hclf.  p«  rh;ip-«.  a  \\\A  «»iieiit;il  empire,  had  mis-  '  grounds  of  this  latter  title.     The  greater  part 

eaniid.      Ili<  rrtnnii-d  in  time  to  take  a<Uan-  of  the  army,  sume  20.000  in  number,  was  swept 

\\\.s    I'f  tli«'  poliiiijil  inlri'Mii-.  then  rite,  and,  away  by  fi-vrr  and  the  swoni ;  the  black:*  were 

b\  ihe  ■•  ■   I' ./'•  /  '  «»f  the  l*^tli  Hrumsiire  (sre  instiirate*!  by  hnital  cruelties  to >till  more brntal 

liiM  MMi::  I.   i«i  ;itt;iiii  '•iipr*  nie   puwrr  a^  tir'^t  ma'^vieres;  mimI  the  i'^land  was  desolated  bv  the 

ii'ii-ii!  I'l  the  I'li'iihlie  I  Di'ii'inlnr.  I7'''»V    From  tieri'e>i  i-xhihition-*  of  alternate  terror  and  re- 

ihi'.   nine   hi>   lin«<   i>f  poiic\    nufoldid   itM'lf  \enge.     It  was  by  the  direct  act  of  NapoleoA 
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slavery  was  reestablished  in  Gfnadeloupe, 
he  slave  trade  reopened.  Toussaint  Lou- 
ire,  an  able  and  courageons  Haytian  negro, 
had  made  himself  the  leader  of  his  strng- 
countryraen,  was  seized  daring  a  truce, 
larried  to  France,  where  he  died  in  prison. 
>leon  availed  himself  of  this  interval  to 
ct  the  administration  of  the  interior  affairs 
9  country.  A  general  amnesty  allowed  all 
I'rench  emigrants  to  return  home ;  a  new 
r  of  knighthood  known  as  the  legion  of 
r  was  established,  and  the  constitution 
le  Cisalpine  republic  was  perfected.  On 
2,  1802,  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  Con- 
or life  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  which 
confirmed  by  a  popular  sanction  of  some 
1,000  votes.  A  aenatus  consult um^  issued 
V  days  after,  reconstructing  the  electoral 
}s  and  reducing  the  tribunate  to  60  mem- 
indicated,  however,  that  he  was  not  yet 
ied  with  the  dignity  to  which  he  had  been 
il.  Many  persons  saw  in  the  movement 
itious  step  toward  a  still  more  absolute 
iT. — It  is  to  this  period  that  the  greatest 
[ipoleon's  services  to  France  belongs.  The 
code,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  law 
\e  nation,  was  then  digested  and  arranged 
commission  of  eminent  lawyers  and  civil- 
under  the  presidency  of  Cambac^r^. 
vrarious  branches  of  public  instruction  also 
ctcd  his  attention;  and  the  lyceum,  the 
ge  of  France,  the  polytechnic  and  other 
ary  schools,  were  organized  on  the  most 
il  scale.  But  the  perfection  of  the  cen- 
:ation  begun  by  the  revolutionary  assem- 
,  which  reduced  the  provincial  administra- 
of  France  to  one  uniform  plan,  having  its 
at  Paris,  and  completely  abrogating  the 
iommunal  liberty  and  independence,  was 
)re  questionable  reform.  Nor  were  his 
ts  to  restore  the  religious  harmony  of 
ce,  by  renewing  the  ancient  privileges  of 
[Catholic  priests,  as  happily  conceived  as 
r  of  his  political  improvements.  In  fact,  * 
learly  all  organizers  and  reformers,  Napo- 
undertook  too  much,  and  in  the  exaggera- 
)f  his  own  powers  fell  into  many  mistakes, 
in  considering  the  epoch  of  the  consulate, 
impossible  not  to  derive  from  it  a  high 
ration  of  the  scope  and  versatility  of 
>leon^s  genius,  and  a  general  sympathy 
his  public  aims.  But  already  his  head 
giddy  with  success,  and  in  the  midst 
le  great  labors  of  1802  he  coveted  the 
rial  diadem.  Disturbances  in  Switzerland 
e  beginning  of  1802  caused  Napoleon  to 
t  to  an  armed  mediation  in  its  affairs; 
igust  of  the  same  year  the  island  of  Elba 
united  to  France;  on  Sept.  11  the  in- 
)ration  of  Piedmont  took  place,  and  in  Oc- 
•  that  of  the  duchy  of  Parma.  England 
ssed  to  see  in  these  events  an  infringo- 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  in  a  short 
there  was  an  open  resumption  of  hostil- 
On  March  21,  1803,  a  senatits  consultum 
d  120,000  conscripts  at  Napoleon's  com- 


mand, while  England  made  no  less  active  pre- 
parations. On  May  18  England  declared  war 
against  France,  and  laid  an  embargo  upon  all 
French  vessels  in  her  ports.  France  retaliated 
by  a  decree  that  all  Englishmen,  of  whatever 
condition,  found  on  her  territory,  should  be 
detained  as  prisoners  of  war ;  and  Gen.  Mor- 
tier  was  sent  to  occupy  the  electorate  of  Han- 
over, as  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  police  of  Paris  professed  to 
have  discovered  a  conspiracy  against  the  life 
of  the  first  consul,  in  which  Pichegru,  returned 
from  exile  in  Guiana,  Georges  Cadoudal,  a 
Ohouan  chief,  and  Gen.  Moreau  were  said  to 
be  concerned.  These  were  arrested,  and  sus- 
picions of  complicity  attaching  to  the  duke 
d'Enghien,  son  of  the  duke  de  Bourbon  and 
grandson  of  the  prince  de  Oond6,  the  neutral 
territory  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  was  in- 
vaded in  order  to  effect  his  seizure.  He  was 
taken  during  the  night  of  March  15, 1804,  con- 
voyed to  the  citadel  of  Strasbura:,  and  thence, 
under  escort,  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  A 
military  court,  consisting  of  seven,  was  hastily 
summoned  there  by  the  first  consul,  by  which 
the  duke  was  tried  and  fctfind  guilty  of  the 
charges  of  bearing  arms  against  France,  of 
offering  his  services  to  England,  of  conspiring 
with  emigrants  on  the  frontiers,  and  being  an 
accomplice  of  the  Paris  conspirators.  He  was 
sentenced  to  death,  and  executed  the  next 
morning,  March  21,  between  4  and  5  o'clock. 
On  April  6  Pichegru  was  found  dead  in  his 
prison.  At  a  later  period  Georges  Cadoudal 
and  others  were  executed,  while  some  of  their 
confederates  were  reprieved,  and  Moreau  was 
banished.— It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  sinister 
events  that  a  motion  was  made  in  the  tribunate 
by  one  Cur6e  that  Napoleon  be  made  emperor 
of  the  French,  with  the  right  of  succession 
to  his  family.  Carnot  spoke  against  the  mo- 
tion with  much  patriotic  fervor,  but  it  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority.  On  submission 
of  the  question  to  the  .votes  of  the  people,  an 
apparent  popular  sanction  was  given  to  the 
deed,  and  on  May  18  Napoleon  assumed  the 
imperial  title.  He  requested  the  pope  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.  Pius 
VII.,  after  consulting  with  his  cardinals,  came 
to  Paris  for  that  purpose  in  November.  On 
Deo.  2  the  "  soldier  of  fortune,"  as  he  had  been 
sometimes  called,  was  consecrated  at  the  altar 
of  Notre  Dame,  "  the  high  and  mighty  Napo- 
leon I.,  emperor  of  the  French."  Being  em- 
peror, he  proceeded  to  surround  himself  with 
all  the  splendors  and  gauds  supposed  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  dignity.  He  created  a  new  no- 
bility with  sounding  titles ;  he  opened  a  bril- 
liant court ;  he  restored  the  etiquette  of  royalty, 
and  in  a  thousand  other  ways  sought  to  dazzle 
weak  minds  by  ostentation  and  parade.  The 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  France  ren- 
dered changes  in  the  Italian  governments  ne- 
cessary, and  from  republics  they  were  trans- 
formed into  a  kingdom.  Napoleon  went  to 
Miltm,  where  on  May  26, 1805,  ne  was  anointed 
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kJn^  of  Itiilv.  in  the  midst  of  imposing  cer-  saed  in  makin^r  two  of  his  brothers  kiiifrs^  b« 
(rf/jonit.-f  and  theatrical  {ximp.  Tlic  same  sum-  now  extended  to  hi»  si»ter8  and  brothcrs-in- 
m«:r  tne  northern  powers  liHtoned  to  the  ^>]i('i-  law,  who  were  di>trihat«d  as  rulers  over 
tat  ion  4  of  England,  and  unit«Ki  in  a  ccialition  varitms  countries  of  the  continent,  l^illiam 
a^rainnt  the  new  emi>eror.  Ku^ttiia,  Austria,  Pitt,  the  mini^ster  of  Great  Britain,  having 
and  Sweden  joine<l  in  the  charges  of  territorial  died  Jan.  23,  180G.  and  Charles  Fox  sncceed- 
u.-iirpation  whir-h  were  levelle<l  at  Napoleon ;  inj;  to  his  place,  negotiations  were  opened  be- 
but  i'ru.*>.iia,  alreu^Jj  bribed  by  him  with  the  tween  France  and  England  in  regard  to  the 
promise  of  Hanover,  couid  not  be  seduced  termination  of  hostilities.  In  the  course  of 
into  bi.-coming  a  party.  By  Septemlier  the  these,  pro|>ofiitions  were  entert^ned  looking 
French  forces  in  eight  divisions,  and  number-  toward  a  restoration  of  Hanover  to  the  latter 
ing  ]ho,OfH»  men,  were  up(»n  the  Rhine,  ready  |>4)wer,  which  at  once  opened  the  eves  and 
Vt  wi  a;r(tinst  Austria.  That  country,  gov-  aroused  the  jealousies  of  Pmssia.  It  was  not 
eriied  by  decrepit  bureaucrats,  sent  forward  its  long  before  the  Prussian  monarch  acceded  to 
tn>op4  under  an  incomi>etent  general,  Mack,  the  coalition  against  Xa[>oIeon,  and  entered 
without  waiting  for  the  Kussiun  allies.  On  into  active  preparations  fur  war.  The  em- 
()fA.  17,  being  completely  surrounde<l  by  XajKi-  fieror,  whose  celerity  of  action  was  prodi^ooSi 
leoii  at  Ulm,  he  conditionally  capitulated,  and  instantaneously  moved  toward  Prussia  with  t 
on  tiji;  *JOth  he  surrendered  his  whole  army  of  ,  i)Owerful  force,  and  by  Oct.  8,  1806,  had 
2'i,0oij  riien.  Tlie  next  day,  however,  the  great  reached  the  Prussian  outposts.  On  the  1-ltk 
victory  t)i'  .Velson  at  Trafalgar,  over  the  com-  he  routed  the  enemy  with  fearfnl  slaughter  at 
bined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  compensated  Jena,  and  the  same  day  Marshal  Davoast 
the  allies  for  this  reverse.  Nothing  d ami te<l  by  achieved  most  important  snccesties  at  Auer- 
the  naval  disaster.  Napoleon  advanced  to  Vien-  stiult,  the  duke  of  Brunswick  being  among 
na,  wliiih  city  he  entered  Nov.  i:j,  where  he  the  killed.  By  this  double  encounter,  in 
made  his  preparations  to  meet  the  c<imbine<l  which  more  than  20,000  Prussians  were  killed, 
arnjiin  <if  Kussia  and  Austria,  then  concentra-  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  was  fatally  broken, 
ting  on  the  plains  of  Olmutz.  On  Dec.  2, 1805,  j  and  Napoleon  followed  up  his  victories  with 
the  grand  encounter  came  on  at  Austerlitz,  such  signal  energy  that,  in  two  weeks  from 
and  after  a  struggle  of  unexampled  energy — in  i  the  commencement  of  hostilitieSf  Oct.  27,  he 


whirli  three  of  the  greatest  armies  of  Europe, 
each  conimimded  by  an  emperor,  with  the  mas- 
tery of  the  continent  for  the  prize,  met  in  des 


entered  the  Prussiim  capital  in  triumph.  After 
occupying  almost  all  the  fortresses,  and  re- 
ducing such  towns  as  still  maintained  a  allow  of 


perate  strife — Na|K>leon  won  the  victory,  the  ,  resistance,  he  issued  from  Berlin,  Now  21,  the 
most  glorious  perhaps  of  his  career.  The  allies  famous  decree,  declaring  the  British  islands  in 
Were  thoroughly  route<l ;  the  emperor  of  Aus-  I  a  state  of  blockade,  forbidding  all  corrcspon- 


tria  maile  instant  peace,  while  the  emperor  of 
Kussia  withdrew  into  his  own  territories.  The 
king  of  Prussia  was  rewarde<l  for  his  neutrali- 


dence  or  trade  with  England,  defining  all 
articles  of  British  manufacture  or  produce  as 
contraband,  and  the    i)roi>erty  of  all  British 


ty  hy  the  possi'ssion  of  Hanover,  and  England  |  subjects  as  lawfid  prize  of  war.  Meanwhile 
alone  rrmained  to  stem  the  tide  of  success  .  the  Russian  allies,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as 
whirh  was  bearing  forward  the  victorious  Cor-  ■  the  Vistula,  were  driven  back  tlirougli  Poland, 


Hi<'an.  Ah  the  king  of  Naples,  instigated  by 
his  wife,  an  Austrian  princess,  had  received  the 
tr(M)pH  of  UuHsia  and  England  into  his  domin- 
ions during  the  recent  war,  Nafxtleon  con- 
struiMl  the  art  into  one  of  predetiTmined  ho:* 


and  the  French  entered  Warsaw.  A  winter 
campaign  was  then  begun  against  the  Russians; 
but  atler  the  indecisive  battle  at  Pnltusk,  Dec 
20,  the  Russians  retreated  to  Ostrolenka,  and 
the  French  behind  the  Vistula,  toward  the 
tility,  and  in  February,  1H0($,  sent  an  army  j  north.  The  month  of  January,  1807,  was 
initU'rhis  brother. I  ose|>h  to  occupy  the  country.  '  spent  in  repose  and  {'reparation  by  both  sidea^ 
The  king  tied  toSirily,  when  Napoleon  declared  |  and  on  Feb.  7  and  8  a  desperate  engagement 
the  crown  vacant,  ami  conferred  the  title  of  |  t«N)k  place  at  Eyhm,  in  which  a  loss  of  50,CHjO 
king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  up(m  Joseph,  March  .  men  was  divided  between  them,  and  both 
JJM.  Following  this  by  another  decree,  he  claimed  the  victory.  The  following  May  Xa- 
transfornu'd  the  Hatavian  republic  into  a  king-  polecm  attacked  and  'conquered  the  important 
<l(»ni,  dependent  upon  France,  and  gave  the  fortress  of  Dant/.ic,  and  having  reOnforced 
crown  tu  his  brother  I^mis,  June  5.  About  his  army  with  2oo,(>00  men,  ho  once  more 
the  sjiine  time  ho  erected  various  districts  in  advanced  against  the  Russians.  On  June  14 
(irniiuny  and  Italy  into  duke(h>ms,  which  he  ■  the  battle  of  Frieilland  was  fought,  und  the 
Wstiiwrd  upiUi  his  principal  nnirshals.  But  a  ,  Russians  were  s*>  worsted  that  Alexander 
niori'  important  act  was  that  of  July  12,  which  askinl  lor  an  armistice.  The  two  emperors  met 
criatiii  the  confederal iim  of  the  Rhine,  and  '  for  the  tirst  tinic,  June  25,  on  a  raft  in  the 
whirh  some  11  princes  i>f  (ienuany  were  in-  i  middle  of  thr  Niiinon,  anti  on  July  7  li  treaty 
«iui'ed  to  join,  tlurclty  placim;  themsi»lves  under  of  iK»aco  was  couelndeii  at  Tilsit.  The  Prussian 
the  Mipremacy  oi'  France,  imd  detaihing  some  .  numarch  recri\e*l  bnrk  ahont  luilf  hi»  domin- 
l(;,iioo,()(M)  ]KH>ple  fr«>ni  the  tottering  (ierman  i«ms;  thf  t\\w\\\  *il  Wnisaw  wa**  iTirttvd  and 
cm]>irc.     The  policy  which  Napoleon  had  pur-  I  given  \o  I  ho  eloitor  of  Saxony,  aii  ally  of  the 
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ch,  who  was  made  a  king ;  while  the  prin- 
Prussian  fortresses  and  seaport  towns  re- 
ed in  the  possession  of  the  French  till  a 
general    peace    shonld    be    concluded. 
ia  obtained  a  part  of  Prussian  Poland,  and 
cret  articles  was  allowed  to  take  Finland 
Sweden.    Out  of  the  Prussian  territory 
lie  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  Hesse-Oassel, 
)ver,  and  Brunswick,  the  new  kingdom 
estphalia  was  formed,  and  bestowed  upon 
ne.     Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  Eng- 
conceiving  that  Napoleon,  with  the  con- 
ice  of  Russia,  was  about  to  make  arrange- 

9  with  Denmark  and  Portugal  for  the 
ersion  of  their  fleets  to  his  purposes,  which 
d  expose  her  to  the  assaults  of  the  com- 
l  navies  of  Europe,  sent  a  powerful 
Iron  to  bombard  Copenhagen.    Denmark, 

the  surrender  of  that  place,  threw  herself 
ly  into  the  hands  of  France.  As  to  Por- 
,  however,  which  had  refused  to  enforce 
[^rlin  decrees  ac^ainst  England,  and  de- 
hed  her  fleet  to  Brazil,  at  the  instigation 
ngland,  to  avoid  lending  aid  to  France, 
)]eon  declared  that  the  house  of  Braganza 
ceased  to  reign,  and  sent  Junot  to  occupy 
m.  On  Nov.  27,  1807,  the  prince  regent, 
[ueen,  and  the  court  of  Portugal  embark- 
)r  a  foreign  port,  and  on  the  80th  the 
oh  entered  their  capital.    In  December 

10  same  year  Napoleon  became  involved 
serious  controversy  with  the  pope,  which 

0  the  annexation  of  the  Adriatic  provinces 
is  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  to  the  military 
pation  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time  Na- 
m  found  a  pretence  for  interfering  in  the 
s  of  Spain.  A  series  of  corrupt  intrigues, 
[lich  the  king,  Charles  IV.,  his  queen,  the 
ite  Godoy,  and  the  pretender  to  the 
le,  Ferdinand,  son  of  Charles,  were  en- 
1,  had  involved  the  internal  administra- 
of  Spain  in  inextricable  confusion.  Na- 
)n  cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  his  sword, 
•id  was  occupied  by  Murat,  March  23, 
!  Charles  ana  Ferdinand  were  both  in- 

1  by  Napoleon  to  abdicate  at  Bayonne, 
he  made  Joseph  king  of  Spain,  transfer- 
tho  kingdom  of  Naples  to  Murat.  Many 
le  Spanish  nobility  acquiesced,  but  the 
;  body  of  the  people  rose  in  arms  against 
French.  Ferdinand,  although  a  prisoner 
ranee,  was  declared  by  them  the  legiti- 

monarch,  while  England  sent  immense 
lies  to  sustain  the  insurrection,  and  Na- 
►n  prepared  to  enforce  his  policy.  A 
which  lasted  nearly  six  years  was  thus 
Q  in  the  peninsula.  At  the  outset  the 
iards  were  successful.  On  June  14  a 
ch  squadron  was  captured  by  the  English 
in  the  bay  of  Cadiz ;  on  the  28th  Marshal 
3ey  was  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  Va- 
a ;  for  two  months  Palafox  made  a  heroic 
ice  of  Saragossa;  on  July  20  the  new  king 
J  his  triumphal  entry  into  Madrid ;  on  the 
Gen.  Dupont,  with  18,000  men,  surren- 
1  to  the  Spaniards  at  Baylen ;  and  a  week 


later  Joseph,  with  all  his  remaining  forces, 
commenced  a  retreat  beyond  the  Ebro.  On 
Aug.  21  Marshal  Junot  was  defeated  at  Yimi- 
eira  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  this  battle 
led  to  the  convention  of  Cintra,  tmder  which 
Portugal  was  evacuated  by  the  French  forces. 
Napoleon  therefore  deemed  it  necessary  to 
take  the  field  in  person,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  November  appeared  in  the  north  of  Spain 
with  180,000  men.  The  Spaniards  were  rapidly 
defeated  at  Reynosa,  Burgos,  and  Tudela,  and 
on  Dec.  4  he  entered  Madrid.  The  British 
troops,  hastening  to  the  assistance  of  the  Span- 
iards, were  pursued'  to  and  ineflfectually  at- 
tacked at  Corunna,  but  their  leader,  the  gallant 
Sir  John  Moore,  was  fatally  wounded.  The 
presence  of  Napoleon  seemed  to  have  redeemed 
nearly  every  reverse.  But  in  January,  1809, 
he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Paris  to  counter- 
act the  movements  of  Austria,  which,  taking 
advantage  of  the  peninsular  war,  had  sent  for- 
ward large  bodies  of  troops  into  Tyrol  and 
Italy.  On  April  17  he  assumed  the  command 
of  his  army,  and  before  the  close  of  the  22d  he 
had  completely  routed  the  Austrian  forces.  On 
that  day,  at  EckmQh],  he  defeated  the  arch- 
duke Charles;  on  May  18  he  again  entered 
Vienna;  on  the  2l8t  and  22d  he  was  worsted 
at  Aspem  and  Essling,  but  on  July  6  he  more 
than  recovered  all  his  losses,  gaining  a  stu- 
pendous victory  at  Wagram,  which  enabled  him 
to  dictate  once  more  his  own  terms  of  peace. 
During  these  troubles  the  Tyrolese  seized  the 
opportunity  to  raise  the  standard  of  insurrec- 
tion; the  British  made  a  descent  upon  the 
coast  of  Holland;  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was 
carrying  on  a  most  effective  war  in  Spain,  and 
the  difficulties  with  the  pope  were  renewed; 
yet  Napoleon  contrived  to  make  face  against 
all  these  assaults.  By  a  decree  of  May  17  the 
Papal  States  were  annexed  to  the  French  em- 
pire, which  was  followed  by  a  bull  of  excom- 
munication against  Napoleon,  when  the  pope 
himself  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Pans, 
where  he  remained  a  virtual  prisoner  till  1814. 
In  the  midst  of  his  triumphs  an  attempt  upon 
Napoleon's  life  was  made,  Oct.  13,  by  a  young 
German  named  Stapss,  from  which  he  had 
a  narrow  escape.  To  crown  the  events  of 
the  year,  it  was  announced  in  December  that 
Napoleon  was  about  to  repudiate  his  wife  Jo- 
sephine, by  whom  he  had  no  issue,  in  order 
to  contract  an  alliance  with  some  of  the  dy- 
nastic families,  and  thus  procure  to  himself  a 
successor  of  royal  blood.  On  the  16th  of  that 
month  an  act  formally  divorcing  him  was  pass- 
ed by  the  obedient  commissioners  of  the  sen- 
ate; and  on  April  2,  1810,  he  was  married 
to  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  a  daughter 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria.  Josephine  retired 
with  a  broken  heart  to  Malmaison,  and  the  new 
empress  took  the  place  of  the  aflfectionate  and 
devoted  companion  of  his  early  years.  From 
this  union  there  was  bom  a  son  on  Mtf^ch  20, 
1811,  who  was  proclaimed  in  his  cradle  king 
of  Rome.  The  French  empire  had  now  reached 
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its  jrreatest  extent  and  its  Lighest  0ory.    In  ad-  \  scourged  the  camps  of  the  French,  and  yet 
dition  to  the  original  80  departments  of  Franco  I  they  pushed  forward.     Under   the  walls  of 
(including  Corhica),  it  emhraced  three  depart-    Smolensk,  on  the  evening  of  Aug.  16,  a  diri- 
nicnts  along  the  Alps,  15  W.  of  the  Rhine,  15    sion  of  the  Russians  ventured  to  make  a  stand 
hey<jnd  the  Alps  in  upper  and  central  Italy,  |  against  an  advanced  division  of  the   French, 
and   7   Illyriau   provinces,  hesides  exercising  j  and  hefore  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  entire 
control  in  Holland,  in   Spain,  in  the  Italian  j  city  was  a  heap  of  smoking  rains.      Both  the 
kingdoms,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  confed-  \  main  armies  drove  rapidly  on  toward  the  city 
oration  of  the  Rhine.     The  French  code  and    of  Moscow.    On  Sept.  C,  at  the  small  village  i^ 
French  ideas  were  predominant  at  Warsaw,    Borodino,  they  halted^  and  came  face  to  fict 
at  Milan,  at  Naples,  in  Holland,  Westphalia,  .  with  each  other,  resolved  to  risk  a  trial  c-f 
and  Bavaria.     To  Sweden  a  king  was  given  ,  strength.     As  the  morning  of  the  7th  dawn«d. 
in  the  person  of  Bernadotte.     Holland,  after  .  a  solitary  gun  announced  the   be^nning  of 
having  had  his  hrother  Ix)uis  as  king,  was  an-    the  fight;  immediately  1,000  cannon  belched 
nexcd  to  France  by  decree  of  the  senate,  July    forth  their  fire  of  death ;  more  than  250.0«X> 
9,  J  810.     But  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  the  '  men  were  enveloped  in  the  dense  smoke  of  the 
progress  of  the  French  was  slow.     Sir  Arthur  '  conflict ;  and  when  the  night  fell  more  thaa 
\Velle>ley,  who  had  recently  been  made  Vis-  |  80,000  killed  and  wounded  heaped  the  field. 
count  Wellington,  exhibited  a  degree  of  mill-  ;  On  the  following  day  the  Russians  retired  into 
tary  skill  anil  activity  which  easily  held  the    Moscow,  only  to  prepare  the  inhabitants  to 
marshals  of  Napoleon  in  check,  and  called  for  '  withdraw  in  a  body  hefore  the  irresistible  arms 
the  presence  of  the  grand  master  of  war  him-  '  of  France.     On  the  loth,  when  Napoleon  n.»de 
self.     On  July  lo,  181  (»,  the  fortress  of  Ciudad  '  into  the  ancient  capital,  it  was  as  silent  as  the 
Rodrigo  cajjitulated  to  Ney,  but  on  Sept.  27  '  desert,  and  he  look  up  his  residence  in  the 
Mas-iena  was  defeated  by  Wellington  at  the  I  Krendin.    But  suddenly,  at  midnight,  the  city 
heights  of  Busaco,  and  on  Sow  14  driven  from    burst  into  flames  in  every  direction,  and  the 
before  the   fortified  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  '  battled  French,  enveloped  in  tire,  were  com- 
Early  in  1811  Soult  besieged  Badigoz,  and  cap-  '  pelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  desolltte  snrroiind- 
tured  it  on  March  11,  but  on  May  10  he  was  '  ing    country.      Xapoleon    lingered    over    the 
routed  at  All)uera.     Thus  a  series  of  alternate  j  splendid  ruins  till  Oct  19,  when,  all  his  pro- 
succcv^ses  and  reverses  marked  the  campaign  ,  posals  for  a  peaceful  a(]yustment  of  difficoJties 
throughout  the  year.     The  surrender  of  Va-  (  being  rejected,  he  was  reluctantly  compelled 
leneia  to  Suchet,  Jan.  9,  1812,  was,  however,  \  to  order  a  retreat.     At  first  the  weather  waa 
the  hist  of  the  French  triumphs.    Ten  days  ,  fine,  and  only  moderately  cold;  but  soon  the 
afterward  Wellington  recaptured  Ciudad  Ro-  j  snow,  the  rain,  fatigue,  and  awarms  of  har- 
drigo;  April  0,  he  recapture<l  Badigoz;  July    assing  Cossacks  threw  the  dispirited  French- 
22,  he  worsted  Marmont  at  Salamanca ;  and  |  men  into  disorder.    Then  commenced  that  ter- 
20  days  later  tlie  capitjd  of  Spain  was  in  the  '  rible  retreat  of  120,000  men,  which  for  various 

i possession  of  the  victorious  English  captain.  '  sufi*ering  and  horror  has  no  parallel  in  the 
Jut  not  until  the  battle  of  Vitoria,  June  21,  imnals  of  our  race.  Napoleon  himself  returned 
1813,  were  the  French  driven  entirely  beyond  '  inmiediately  to  France,  and  was  almost  the 
the  Pyrenees.  Napolcon  was  personally  oc-  !  first  to  announce  his  disaster  in  his  own  cap- 
cupied  at  the  time  with  a  greater  enterprise  '  ital,  so  ra])idly  had  he  fled  from  tlie  scene. 
than  that  of  the  reduction  of  Si)ain.  His  good  !  The  loss  of  the  French  and  their  auxiliaries  in 
understanding  with  Alexander  of  Russia  had  i  thiscampaign  was  125,000  slain,  132,000  dead  of 
come  to  an  end.  The  czar  com]plained  of  his  '  fatigue,  hunger,  disease,  and  cold,  and  193,000 
encroachments  upon  the  interests  of  Russia,  made  prisoners;  yet  the  emperor  had  scarcely 
especially  upon  her  conunerce  in  the  northern  reached  Paris  when  ho  issued  orders  for  new 
sea^  arnl  the  conunencement  of  the  year  1812  i  conscriptions,  and  still  thought  of  prosecuting 
saw  lioth  emperors  engaged  in  fonuidable  prep-  i  the  war.— This  dreadful  reverse  encuuragred  the 
arations  for  war.  The  scheme  of  a  univer-  i  European  powers  to  a  sixth  coalition,  com- 
sal  iiionarehy,  which  dazzled  the  ambition  of  >  posed  of  Russia,  England,  Sweden,  Prussia,  and 
Xaj»tJeon,  seems  to  have  blinded  him  to  the  Spain,  which  early  in  the  year  1813  sent  for- 
con -sequences  of  his  acts,  i»r  to  have  allured  ward  its  forces  toward  the  Elbe,  with  a  view  to 
him  to  contpiest  with  utter  indiflerence  to  oth-  hem  in  the  indomitable  general,  who  ftoenied 
er  results.  A  "grand  army'"  of  more  than  '  to  set  every  misfortune  at  defiance.  With  an 
r)Mo,iMMi  men  was  gathered  on  the  frontiers  of  anny  of  350,000  men,  in  great  part  young 
Poland  to  enter  upon  the  Russian  campaign —  '  troops,  Xapoleon  repaired  to  Germany,  where 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  as  it  was  one  of  he  won  the  battle  of  LOtzen  on  May  2,  and  the 
the  nio^t  disastrous  events  in  the  records  of  i  battle  of  Bautzen  on  the  20th  and  2l8t,  but 
history.  Three  hundred  thousand  Russians  neither  with  decisive  results.  On  June  4  an 
as^t-mhled  on  the  banks  of  the  Xiemen  to  '  armistice  was  agreed  up(>n,  when  Xapolonn  re- 
oppose  the  mighty  force  of  the  French.  On  '  paired  to  Drestlen,  where  Metternicrh  on  the 
June  24,  1812,  Napoleon  crossed  the  river,  '  part  of  Austria  ofl'ercd  a  mediation  with  a  view 
and  the  Russians  retired  step  by  step  before  !  to  closing  the  war.  But  Napoleon  would  not 
the  invaders.      Tempests,  rains,   and    famine  1  agree  to  the  terms  which  were  proposed    to 
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him,  fixing  the  limit  of  the  French  empire  at 
the  Rhine,  and  hostilities  recommenced.  From 
Aug.  24  to  27  a  battle  raged  around  the  city 
of  Dresden,  with  the  preponderance  of  success 
on  the  side  of  the  French ;  but,  owing  to  the 
want  of  cavalry,  Napoleon  was  nnable  to  de- 
rive from  it  all  the  advantages  for  which  he 
looked.  The  greater  part  of  the  month  of 
September  was  passed  in  a  desultory  warfare, 
the  French  armies  on  the  whole  losing  ground, 
and  experiencing  constant  desertions  on  the 
part  of  their  German  allies.  It  was  no  longer 
merely  the  governments  who  were  opposing 
Napoleon,  but  the  people ;  and  the  prestige  of 
popular  sympathy,  which  had  carried  him  along, 
even  in  the  midst  of  nominal  enemies,  was  be- 
ginning to  fail.  To  the  German  masses  the 
war  had  become  a  war  of  independence,  ^or 
a  more  detailed  history  of  the  great  campaigns 
of  1813-'14,  see  BLtroHEB.)  On  Oct.  16  the 
battle  opened  at  Leipsic,  and  a  gallant  struggle 
on  the  part  of  the  French  showed  that  their 
energies  were  still  fresh,  and  the  genius  of  their 
leader  unimpaired.  The  17th  was  a  day  of 
anxious  suspense  and  rapid  preparation.  On 
the  18th  the  carnage  was  renewed,  and  Napo- 
leon discovered  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
retire  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  morning  of  the 
19th  saw  the  dejected  lines  of  the  French  slow- 
ly filing  out  of  the  city,  when  the  allies  forced 
their  way  into  it,  and  by  blowing  up  a  bridge 
committed  a  sad  havoc,  and  made  some  25,000 
prisoners.  Thus,  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
of  three  days.  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat— a  movement  for  which,  prodigious  as  his 
genius  was  in  assault  and  defence,  he  seemed 
to  have  but  little  capacity.  As  at  Moscow, 
and  later  at  Waterloo,  his  backward  march 
was  worse  than  a  battle  lost  Though  he  cut 
his  way  bravely  through  the  Bavarians,  his  late 
friends,  at  Hanau  (Oct.  80),  yet  when  he  crossed 
the  Rhine  but  80,000  remained  of  all  his  splen- 
did army.  He  reached  Paris  Nov.  9,  to  en- 
counter a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  his  own  countrymen.  The  legislative 
body  expressed  a  desire  for  peace,  and  could 
only  be  answered  by  a  guard  of  soldiers.  Yet, 
with  a  fertility  of  resource  and  a  genius  for 
combination  which  were  almost  miraculous, 
Napoleon  was  prepared  by  the  end  of  January, 
1814,  to  enter  upon  ano^er  campaign,  which 
is  called  the  campaign  of  France.  Prussia, 
Russia,  and  Austria  were  already  on  her  east- 
ern borders ;  Wellington  had  crossed  the  Py- 
renees, and  had  laid  siege  to  Bayonne ;  Ber- 
nadotte,  crown  prince  of  Sweden  and  late  com- 
panion of  the  emperor,  was  coming  down  from 
the  north  at  the  head  of  100,000  troops;  and 
Murat,  king  of  Naples,  Napoleon's  own  brother- 
in-law,  had  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with 
Austria  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Italy.  Thus  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  enemies, 
with  his  disposable  force  shattered  and  broken, 
the  indomitable  emperor  still  repulsed  their  at- 
tacks, and  still  continued  to  astonish  Europe 
with  dazzling  achievements.     But*  numbers  as 


well  as  moral  power  were  now  against  him; 
the  allies  succeeded  in  reaching  the  exterior  de- 
fences of  Paris ;  the  capital,  which  for  so  many 
years  had  dictated  law  to  all  other  capitals,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate ;  and  on  March  31  Alexan- 
der and  his  allies  entered  Paris  amid  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people.  The  senate,  formerly  his 
too  servicable  instrument,  declared  that  ''by 
arbitrary  acts  and  violations  of  the  constitu- 
tion," Napoleon  had  forfeited  the  throne,  and 
absolved  all  Frenchmen  from  their  allegiance. 
His  own  generals  insisted  that  he  ought  to  ab- 
dicate, and  on  April  11  he  signed  his  surrender 
of  power.  He  was  allowed  the  sovereignty  of 
the  island  of  Elba,  with  a  revenue  of  6,000,000 
francs ;  and  after  taking  leave  of  his  army  at 
Fontainebleau,  he  departed  for  his  new  abode. 
On  May  4  he  landed  from  the  British  frigate  Un- 
daunted, at  Porto  Ferr«yo ;  and  Louis  XVIII. 
resumed  the  seat  of  his  ancestors. — ^Ten  months 
later,  invited  by  a  conspiracy  of  old  republicans, 
joined  to  the  Bonapartists,  Napoleon,  who  had 
not  ceased  to  watch  and  foment  the  intrigues  of 
Paris,  was  secretly  returning  to  France.  Escap- 
ing from  Elba,  Feb.  26, 1815,  he  landed  at  Can- 
nes,  not  far  from  Fr^jus,  March  1,  with  an  escort 
composed  of  about  1,000  of  his  old  guard.  As 
soon  as  his  arrival  was  known,  parts  of  the 
army,  sent  against  him  under  Colonel  Lab6- 
doy^re  and  Marshal  Ney,  joined  his  cause ;  and 
he  made  a  triumphal  progress  toward  Paris. 
Europe  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  apparition.  On  March  20,  and 
before  a  shot  was  fired,  Louis  XVIII.  was  driv- 
en from  the  throne  to  which  he  had  just  been 
restored  by  the  combined  armies  of  the  world. 
The  congress  of  Vienna,  still  in  session,  heard 
the  news  with  astonishment,  and  instantly  con- 
certed a  plan  for  conjoint  resistance.  The 
armies  resumed  their  march  toward  the  French 
frontier.  Napoleon,  hastily  reorganizing  the 
government,  but  on  a  basis  more  liberal  than 
that  of  the  empire,  and  having  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  open  negotiations  for  peace,  advanced  to 
the  encounter.  Drained  as  France  was  by  a 
long  series  of  desolating  conquests,  upward  of 
200,000  men  went  forward  to  meet  more  than 
double  that  number  of  enemies.  On  June  15 
Napoleon  had  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier  with 
124,000  men;  the  next  day  he  defeated  the 
Prussians  under  Blacher,  at  Ligny ;  and  at  the 
same  t'mie  he  sent  Ney  against  the  English 
army  at  Quatre-Bras,  where  he  was  checked 
by  WeUington.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th 
the  latter  fell  back  upon  Waterloo,  and  on  the 
18th  the  final  battle  was  fought.  (See  Water- 
loo.) The  French  were  thoroughly  dispersed, 
and  the  great  captain  hurried  back  to  Paris. 
Once  more  the  capital  was  occupied  by  foreign 
troops,  and  now  also  stripped  of  the  treasures 
of  foreign  art  with  which  the  conqueror  had 
adorned  it ;  a  war  which  had  lasted  for  23  years 
was  closed ;  the  legislature  demanded  a  second 
abdication ;  on  June  22,  just  100  days  after  his 
resumption  of  power,  the  second  abdication 
was  signed ;  and  Napoleon  was  required  to  em- 
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bark  instantly  for  the  United  States.  But  Na-  '  reotion  a*»  president  of  the  committeo  of  pnbfi- 
poleon,  arriving  at  Kochefort  witii  a  view  to  fly,  cation  ;  uhstrart  in  Gernian  by  Kiirz,  8  toIsl, 
found  that  there  would  be  little  iirobability  of  lHr)>^*70). — Josfphine  (Makie  JosfepnE  Ko^i 
escaping  tlie  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers,  TAsniKit  de  la  Paoerie),  first  wife  of  tho  pre- 
and  vohmtarily  surrendered  himself  to  Capt.  ;  ceding,  bom  at  Trois-t lets,  Martinique,  in  Jane, 
Maitland,  of  the  British  war  siiip  Bellerophon.  .  1763,  died  at  Mahnaison,  near  Paris,  Maj  29, 
The  British  government  ordered  his  detention  1814.  Her  father  derived  his  surname  Pogerie 
as  a  prisoner,  and  finally  consigned  him  to  the  ■  from  a  family  estate  near  Blois,  whence  be 
island  of  St.  Helena  for  life.  He  landed  at  his  had  emigrated  to  Martinique,  to  serve  as  t 
place  of  imi>risonment  Oct.  16,  1815,  and  re-  '  naval  officer  under  the  marquis  dc  Beanhomus^ 
mained  there,  alternately  fretting  at  the  re-  J  then  in  command  of  that  island.  Her  motberi 
straints  imi)Osed  upon  him  and  dictating  me-  i  Rose  Claire  des  Verges  do  Sannois.  belonged 
moirs  of  his  extraordinary  career,  till  May  5,  to  a  family  which  bad  likewise  settled  in  the 
1821,  when  ho  died  of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  !  cohmies.  In  December.  1779,  she  was  married 
the  same  disease  which  had  carried  oft*  his  father,  i  at  Noisy-le-Grand,  France,  to  the  viscount  de 
On  the  8th  of  May  his  remains  were  interred  |  Beauhamais,  then  about  18  years  of  age.  She 
beneath  some  weeping  willows,  near  a  fountain  went  with  her  husband  to  Paris,  where  in  the 
in  Slane's  valley;  but  20  years  afterward  the  '  house  of  her  mother-in-law,  Mme.  Fanny  de 
king  of  the  French,  Louis  Philijipe,  procured  ,  Beauhamais,  she  became  acquainted  with 
the  removal  of  his  ashes  to  France,  where  they  i  literary  society.  Her  grace  and  lovelinesi 
were  (leposited  Dec.  15,  1840.  l)eni«ath  a  mag-  were  admired,  but  the  education  which  she 
nificent  monument,  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  |  had  received  at  the  convent  of  Port-Royal, 
— Napoleon's  marvellous  character  and  career  '  adequate  for  colonial  life,  did  not  fit  herfor 
have  occupied  numberless  pens,  and  the  most  the  society  in  which  the  viscount  moved.  The 
divergent  judgments  have  been  passe<l  ui>on  '  unhai)piness  arising  from  this  canse  was  soon 
them ;  but  he  has  almost  universally  been  ac-  I  aggravated  by  the  husband^s  gallantries  and 
corded  tho  possession  of  unsurpassed  military  the  wife's  complaints.  Beauhamais  finally 
ability,  of  indomitable  self-reliance,  of  prodi-  brought  suit  for  divorce  in  1785.  After  a  trial 
gious  energy,  and  of  a  lofty  and  commanding  '  lasting  nearly  a  year  the  court  exonerated 
intellect.  The  bibliography  o\'  Xap(»leon  forms  Josephine  from  all  charges,  authorized  a  sep- 
a  literature,  and  we  can  therefore  refer  only  to  aration,  and  ordere<l  the  husband  to  prorioe 
a  few  <»f  the  leading  works  in  French  and  Eng-  for  her  support  and  that  of  her  daughter,  but 
lish.  Tho  Memoirca  by  Bourrienne,  tho  Sou-  «  awarded  him  the  custody  of  the  son.  The 
Ten  Irs  historiqnes  by  the  duchess  d'Abrantes,  i  whole  Beauhamais  family  siding  witli  Jose- 
tho  Memorial  de  Sitinte-I/fUne  by  Las  Cases,  !  phine,  she  took  up  her  residence  with  her 
and  tho  *' Voice  from  St.  Helena''  by  Barry  '  father-in-law,  and  in  June,  1788,  she  visited 
O'Meara,  are  widely  known,  as  are  also  the  i  her  parents  in  Martinique.    On  her  return  to 


biographies  of  Napoleon  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Lockhart,  and  Hazlitt.  Besides  these  we  nnist 
mention  the  various  complete  and  selected  edi- 
tions of  (Eurrea  de  NapoUon  ;  Rerueil  par 
ordre  chronologinuc  de  tten  httrea^  proelamations^ 
&c.  (2  vols..  Pans,  185"));  Le  eonsulat  et  V em- 
pire by  Thiers  (20  vols.),  and  Le  eonsulat  et 
Trmpire,  on  Iliatoire  de  FraJirr  et  de  Xapoleon 
Bonapartt\  by  Thibaudeau  (10  vols.) ;  the  works 


Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1700  she  became  recon- 
ciled with  her  husband,  and  after  his  imprison- 
ment she  was  arrested  herself  while  attempt- 
ing to  release  him,  and  narrowly  escaped  shar- 
ing his  death  by  the  guillotine  (1794).  Mme.  de 
Fontenay,  afterward  Mme.  Tallien,  one  of  her 
fellow  i)risoner8,  on  recovering  her  liberty, 
procured  the  li!)eration  of  Josephine,  and  aft- 
erward the  restoration  to  her  of  a  portion 


of  Mont  hoi  on  and  (rourgaud,  under  XaT)oleon's  !  of  her  husband's  confiscated  estates.     Amonff 


dictation  (respectively  4  vols,  and  2  vols.) ;  Vie 
politique  et  militaire  de  XapoHon^  by  Jomini 
(4  vols.);  Documents  partial  Hers  sur  Na- 
poleon :  Cours  diplomatique  et  jwlitique^  ex- 


the  many  stories  of  the  origin  of  her  acqnaint- 
anco  with  Bonaparte,  that  relating  to  the  ap- 
plication of  her  son  Eugene  for  his  fathers 
sword,  and  Josephine*s  visit  to  thank  him  ftr 


trait  du  Moniteur  (7  vols.);  Mimoire*  pour  j  his  kindness  to  her  son,  is  regarded  as  the  moil 
aerrir  d  Vhistoire,  by  Savary  (4  vols.) ;  Preris  !  authentic.  At  this  time  she  had  removed  from 
des  crrnementM  militaires,  by  Mathieu  Dumas  '  the  rue  do  TUniversit^  to  a  house  in  the  ras 
(19  vols.);  "History  of  the* Captivity  of  Na-    Chantereino  which   she  had  purchased    from 

yoleon  at  St.  Helena,  from  the  Letters  and  '  Talma,  and  here  she  received  many  visiton^ 
oumals  of  the  late  Lieut.  (Jen.  Sir  Hudson  ;  Bonaparte  habitually  spending  his  evenings  in 
Lowe"  C'l  v<»ls.).  Among  valuable  later  liisto-  '  her  society.  She  was  married  to  him  iJarch 
ries  «if  Xapoleon  are  those  by  Elias  Kegnault  (4  '  0,  17flft,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  afterward 
vols..  1840),  by  M.  de  Norvins  (4  vols.,  21st  ed.,  '  her  husband  went  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Italy. 
1851),  by  Begin(5  vols..  lrt."i:{-'4KbyBan>nMar-  |  She  joined  him  at  his  request,  bnt  was  ap- 
tin  (de  (Iray),  (-)  vols.,  2d  enhirired  e<l.,  1858),  ]>alled  at  t!»e  siglit  of  the  battlefield,  and  soon 
and  by  Piern-  Laiifrey  (Taris,  ^HCt7et  nrq. ;  Eng-  '  returnctl.  Honaparte  continued  in  the  midst  of 
lish,  London,  1x71).  See  furtlier,  (Wrespon-  ;  his  arduous  lal»ors  to  address  to  her  tender 
diimw  dr  Xftpolron  1"  (.^2  vj>N.,  18r)8-'(;i»,  tlie  '  epistles,  Mn<I  to  complain  of  her  lukewarm 
latter  ]».irt  edited  under  Trince  Njipoleon's  dl-     return   of  his   love.      She    was   with    him   at 
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Montebello  and  Udine  in  1797,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  year  sh^  resamed  her  re- 
ceptions at  Paris,  and  was  now  a  recognized 
leader  of  society.  She  wished  to  follow  him 
to  Egypt,  but  he  insisted  on  her  going  to 
Plombidres  for  her  health.  During  his  absence 
he  was  prejudiced  against  her  by  his  sisters  and 
other  relatives,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris 
overwhelmed  her  with  reproaches;  but  she 
soon  appeased  him,  and  after  this  the  smooth- 
ness of  their  intercourse  remained  nnruffled. 
In  the  first  years  of  the  consulate  Josephine 
was  at  the  zenith  of  her  career.  Her  recep- 
tions at  the  Tuileries  and  Malmaison  acquired 
great  celebrity,  and  by  her  invariable  goodness 
she  won  the  hearts  even  of  opponents.  Yet 
she  felt  oppressed  by  the  paraphernalia  of 
court  life,  and  it  was  at  Malmaison  only,  with 
its  magnificent  pleasure  grounds  and  embellish- 
ments of  her  creation,  that  she  found  relief 
from  the  burdens  of  etiquette.  These  became 
still  more  distasteful  after  her  accession  as  em- 
press (May  18,  1804).  Napoleon's  sisters  at- 
tempted to  exclude  her  from  the  coronation, 
mainly  on  the  ground  of  her  not  having  borne 
children  to  her  husband.  Nevertheless,  she  was 
crowned  together  with  him  as  empress  of  the 
French  (Dec.  2),  but  not  afterward  as  queen 
of  Italy.  Previous  to  the  coronation^  the  re- 
ligious ceremony  of  marriage,  which  had  not 
been  observed  at  the  time  of  their  union,  was 
celebrated.  She  bow  saw  much  less  of  her 
husband  than  formerly,  and  his  increasing  neg- 
lect filled  her  with  sad  forebodings,  which  were 
fully  confirmed  after  the  battle  of  Wagram 
in  1809,  when  he  decided  upon  a  divorce. 
He  had  first  intended  to  prepare  her  for  this 
through  the  medium  of  her  son  Eugdne,  but 
on  her  indulging  in*bitter  recriminations  he 
broke  it  to  her  abruptly.  The  ceremony  pre- 
ceding the  divorce  took  place  on  Dec.  15. 
Overcome  by  her  emotion,  she  could  not  con- 
tinue to  read  aloud  the  declaration  of  her  assent, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  for  her,  and  was 
taken  home  almost  lifeless.  She  was  to  remain 
in  possession  of  her  imperial  rank  and  titles, 
ana  to  receive  an  annuity  of  2,000,000  francs. 
The  emperor  visited  her  repeatedly,  and  ena- 
bled her  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  a  court 
at  Malmaison,  and  after  the  capture  of  Paris  she 
declared  her  willingness  to  join  him  at  Elba, 
but  was  restrained  by  the  fear  of  hurting  the 
feelings  of  Maria  Louisa.  The  czar  Alexander- 
offered  his  protection  to  her,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  and  his  son  dined  with  her  at  Mal- 
maison. She  died  of  quinsy,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Rueil,  in  a  tomb  of  marble 
erected  by  Eugdne  and  Hortense.  Her  first 
valet  de  chambre,  Constant,  described  her  as 
a  lady  of  middle  size,  ex(^uisitely  shaped,  and 
with  an  elasticity  of  motion  which  gave  her 
an  atrial  appearance.  She  had  magnificent 
hair  and  eyebrows  and  dark  blue  eyes,  and  her 
expression  was  full  of  sentiment  and  kindness. 
The  fortune-teller  MUe.  Lenormand  published 
memoirs  of  her,  which  are  regarded  as  utterly 
YOL.  in,— 4 


worthless,  and  the  Histoire  secrete  by  Lewis 
Goldsmith  is  deemed  to  be  equally  untrust- 
worthy. The  statement  in  the  Memorial  de 
SainU'HeUne  that  she  wished  to  impose  upon 
the  nation  a  supposititious  child  she  indig- 
nantly denied,  maintaining  that  on  the  con- 
trary this  subterfuge  was  constantly  pressed 
upon  her  by  others.  The  EUtoire  de  Vimpe- 
ratrice  Josephine^  by  Joseph  Aubenas  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1857-'9),  from  authentic  sources,  throws 
a  purer  light  upon  her  character.  The  Let- 
tres  de  NapoUan  d  Josephine^  et  de  Josephine 
d  Napoleon^  et  de  la  mime  d  aa  fille  (Paris, 
1888),  are  also  regarded  as  good  authority; 
but  the  correspondence  and  memoirs  published 
in  1819  have  been  denounced  as  apocryphal. 
— ^Marta  Louisa,  second  wife  of  Napoleon  I., 
born  in  Vienna,  Dec.  12, 1791,  died  there,  Dec. 
18,  1847.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Francis  I.  of  Austria,  by  his  second 
wife  Maria  Theresa,  whose  father  was  Ferdi- 
nand IV.  king  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Having 
been  taught,  like  all  her  relatives,  to  execrate 
the  name  of  Napoleon,  she  was  at  first  appalled 
at  the  idea  of  marrying  him ;  but  resigning 
herself  to  her  fate,  she  left  Vienna  on  March 
18,  1810.  She  met  Napoleon  near  Soissons 
March  28.  The  civil  marriage  took  place  at  St. 
Cloud,  April  1,  and  the  religious  ceremony  was 
performed  next  day  at  the  Louvre  by  Cardinal 
Fesch.  Most  of  the  cardinals  declining  to  at- 
tend, as  the  pope  had  not  ratified  the  divorce 
from  Josephine,  they  were  banished  from  the 
capital  and  forbidden  to  wear  their  scarlet 
gowns,  and  hence  they  were  called  the  black 
cardinals.  Among  the  briUiant  festivities  of 
the  marriage  was  a  grand  ball  at  the  Austrian 
embassy,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  building 
took  fire  and  the  empress  was  borne  from  the 
flames  in  the  arms  of  Napoleon.  She  seemed 
at  first  to  respond  to  her  husband^s  warm  affec- 
tion, but  she  could  not  adapt  herself  to  the 
society  of  the  Tuileries,  and  her  apathy  and 
difl3dence  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  her 
predecessor's  vivacity.  Her  husband  became 
still  more  attentive  to  her  after  the  birth  of 
a  son  in  March,  1811.  But  she  was  as  un- 
demonstrative in  her  maternal  as  in  all  her 
other  affections.  She  accompanied  Na])oleon 
to  Dresden  in  May,  1812,  where  all  the  Ger- 
man princes  paid  homage  to  her.  During  the 
emperor's  absence  he  appointed  her  regent, 
with  a  board  to  the  decision  of  which  she  left 
the  direction  of  public  affairs.  The  emperor 
having  ordered  her  to  leave  Paris  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  allies,  she  did  not  venture  to 
disobey  him,  though  urged  by  several  of  his 
relatives  to  remain  at  her  post.  She  placed 
herself  with  her  son  tmder  the  protection  of 
her  father,  and  was  easily  persuaded  to  refrain 
from  joining  her  husband  at  Elba.  She  never 
saw  him  again,  and  evinced  no  interest  in  his 
fate.  The  allies  allowed  her  to  retain  for  life 
the  title  of  impefial  majesty,  and  the  congress 
of  Vienna  made  her  duchess  of  Parma,  Piacen- 
za,  and  Goastalla.    After  Napoleon's  death  ia 
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1821,  she  contracted  a  monranatic  marriage  '  which  bis  father  had  dictated  peace  to  Anstrii. 
with  Count  Albert  Adam  von  Neippcrg,  an  and  was  buried  in  Vienna  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Austrian  general,  then  in  his  47tii  year,  who  Austrian  imperial  family,  in  the  church  of  Sl 
had  been  her  chamberlain  in  IHli),  and  her  re-  Augustine.  Ilis  eyes,  remarkable  for  depth  and 
puti-d  lover.  lie  was  divorced  from  his  first  brilliancy,  reminded  one  of  those  of  hw  father, 
itulian  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  mar-  and  in  his  placid  and  amiable  dispoNtion  h^t 
ricd  Princess  Mary  of  Wurtemberg.  Maria  resembled  his  mother.  On  the  establishmeci 
Louisa  bore  him  several  children,  and  made  '  of  the  second  empire  in  1852,  he  became 
him  jtrime  minister  of  Parma.  He  died  April  known  as  Napoleon  II.  in  the  order  of  imperial 
22,  \H'2\K  During  the  disturbances  in  1831  she  ,  succession.  His  biographers  nre  Dc  Montbel 
was  ab«ient  from  lier  capital  until  onlcr  was  (Paris,  l«ii2-'8),  Lecomte  (de  la  Mume*  lM2k 
restored  by  the  Austrians;  and  shortly  alter    (Juy(deriU»rault),  and  J.  deSaint-F^lix  (1856l 


the  accession  of   Pius   IX.  in   184*J,  when  a 
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Btnmg  revolutionary  excitement    again    per-    Napoleon',  popularly  known  as  Loris  Kapo- 
vaded    Italy,   she    took    her  linal    dei»arture    leon),  born  in  Paris,  April  20,  1808,  died  ii 


from  Parma.     She  was  hijrhlv  educated  and 


Chiselhurst,  Englan<I,  Jan.  9, 1878.    His luotl 


attractive  in  person,  her  beauty  being  of  tlic  ,  Ilortensc  de  Beauharnais,  had  for  some  tiur 
blonde  Tyrolese  style;   but  Lamartine  pro]>-    lived  apart  from  her  husband^  Kinf?  I^fOuia  of 
eriy  characterizes  her  as  a  commonplace  and    Holland,  and  his  pateniity  was  questioned.    Ii 
motherly  woman,  fitted  rather  to    shine    in  j  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Datch  admiral  Ver- 
private  life  than  to  be  associated  with  memo-  ,  huel,  and  King  Louis  himself  only  reluctsntlj 
rable  events.     Her  fidelity  was  never  susi>ccte<l  ,  acknowledgetl  the  new-born  as  his  son  at  the 
by  Napoleon,  who  to  the  last  regarded  her  as  ;  imperative  re<|ue8t  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  stood 
an  incarnation  of  virtue  and  simplicity.    See  '  as  godfather,  and  Maria  Louisa  as  frodmotber. 
Napolam   et   Marie  Louise^   sourchint  histo-    at  the  baptism,  which  was  administered  by 
ri'j'/fs^   by  M6neval:   MhnoircH  anecdotiquei*^  i  Cardinal  Fesch  at  Font aineblean,  in  November, 
&f.,  by  Baussct ;  and  Memorial  de  Sairtte-IIi-  .  1810.     Hortense  selected  the  abb^  Bertrand  » 
Uue,  by  Las  Cases. — Ntpoleeii  II.  (XAPOLfeox    her  son's  governor,  Philippe  Lebas,  a  thorougl! 
Fn.vNcois  Charles  JosEriT,  duke  of  lieichstadt),  I  republican,  as  his  tirincipol  preceptor,  and  Cc^ 
son  of  Napoleon  I.  and  Maria  Louisa,  bom  in  !  Armandi  became  his  military  instmctor.    A^ 
Paris,  March  20,  1811,  died  in  SchOnbrunn,    companying  his  mother  to  Switzerland  ud 
July  22,  1832.     He   was  baptized  at   Notre  I  Germany,  lie  familiarized  himself  at  the  r 
Damo  by  his  grand-uncle  Canlinal  Fesch.    The  ^  na-^ium  of  Augsburg  with  the  German  la 
archduke  Ferdinand  represented  the  emperor    and  literature,  and  a]>plied  himself  efl|i««: 
of  Austria  as  godfather,  and  his  go<lmother  was  I  to    the    study  of   history    and    mathemaua 
Madame  l-jctitia.     His  father  bestowed  upon  i  From  1824  to  1830  he  was  with  Hortense  it 
him  the  titlo  of  king  of  Rome,  and  on  his  abdi-  i  Arenenberg.     Gen.   Dufour  having    perfe     I 
cation  designated  him  as  his  successor  to  the    his  military  training,  he  became  an  officer 
imf»erial  throne  as  Napoleon  IL,  and  he  was  '  the  Swiss  army,  and  in  that  capacity  was  re- 
re(Htgnized  a*«  such  by  the  executive  committee  *  garded  as  an  ad()i)te<l  citizen  of  that  country. 
appointed  by  the  chambers  previous  to  the  •final  i  Louis  Philip]>e  refusing  to  allow  him  to  rende 
accession  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1815.    The  count-  ;  in  France,  hejoined  the  patriots  in  Italy,  r'htre 
ess  Montes(iuiou,  the  governess  of  the  young    his  ]>rother  died   at  Forli,  while   he.  escap- 
prinre,   accompanied   him  to  Austria,  where  \  ing  to  Ancoua  (1830,  was  prostrated    ihePf 
his  education  was  perfecttKl  under  the  direction  ,  by  a  severe  illness.     He  finally  reached  Psrif 
of  Count  Maurice  I  )ietrich8tein.    The  right  of  !  after  great  perils,  but,  being  ordered  to  leave. 
succession  to  his  mother^s  domini<ms  in  Parma  i  returned    with    his    mother    to    Arenenbei;^ 
bein;?  withdrawn  from  him  in  1817,  the  em-    Sul»se<|uently  he  wa*«  about  to  engage  in  tbt 
l)eri>rof  Austria  conferred  on  him  in  July,  1818,     Polish  war  id  independence,  the  command  of 
tlie  rank  of  an  Austrian  prince  with  the  title  of  '  the  revolutionary  anny  having  been  tendered 
duke  of  Keichstadt,  and  ])rovided  him  with  emi-    to  him,  when  the  fall  of  Warsaw  put  an  end 
n«'nt  teachers,  Metternich  being  charged  with    to  tliat  project.     A   new  application    to   the 
the  superintendence  of  his  studies.     The  feeble  .  French  government  led  only  to  a  renewal  rf 
etforts  made  after  the  revolution  of  1H3()  in  his  ■  the  decree  of  banishment,  especially    as  the 
favor  were  altogether  unavailing,  but  the  prince    death  of  the  duke  of  Heichstadt  in  1832  nude 
became  more  and  more  interested  in  the  his-    him  Na|>oleon*s  heir,  according  to  the  prcce- 
tory  of  his  father's  military  caret-r,  and  Mar-  ^  dence  accorde<l  in  the  emperor's  will  to  the 
mont.  whom  hemet  at  tlie  Knglish  ambiu<Ma<lorV  .'  cliildren  of  Louis  and  Hortense,  of  whom  ht 
house  in  Vienna,  gave  him  for  threi-  months  a  '  was  then  the  only  surviving  son.     lie  now  d<^ 
course  of  instructi<»n  on  the  Nai)oleoui(r  cam-  j  voted   himself  t<»  literary  labors,   which   kef< 
paign««.       His   military   training   having   been     him  before  the  public  as  a  philosophical  wriur 
the  ohji.'ct  of  Rpi>cial  care,  he  rapidly  passed  '  on  political  and  socinl  •subjects,  and  as  an  ad- 
throii^'h  ^various   {promotions,  an<l    in   1h:ji   he  '  vocate  of  universal  sntVraire  as  the  basis  of  in- 
coiMman<IeiI   as  lieutenant  cohme]  one  t\i  the  '>  periaiiMii.     In   W\k\  he  <-overe4l  himself  vlx^ 
Hungarian  infantry  re;!iinentH  ot   Vienna.     He     ridi<'uli-  by  an  abort i\e  attempt  to  ovorthn*v 
died  of  laryngeal  plithisis,  in  the  same  mom  in    the  French  ptvermuent,  begun   at    ^tra^borr 
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rOct.  28-30),  which  resulted  in  his  arrest  and 
detention  at  the  citadel  of  Lorient  till  Nov.  21, 
when  he  was  conveyed  to  Brazil,  and  thence 
in  January,  1837,  to  New  York,  where  he  lived 
for  some  time  in  pecuniary  embarrassment. 
He  was  at  Arenenberg  at  the  time  of  his 
mother's  death,  in  October,  1837,  after  which 
he  voluntarily  left  Switzerland  in  order  to  avoid 
involving  that  country  in  a  contest  with  Louis 
Philippe,  who  had  insisted  on  his  being  expel- 
led. He  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  sur- 
rounded by  partisans,  most  of  whom  reaped  in 
the  subsequent  days  of  his  prosperity  the  reward 
of  their  devotion  to  him  in  his  adversity.  He 
associated  much  with  the  countess  of  Blessing- 
ton  and  Count  d'Orsay,  and  with  a  number  of 
the  English  nobility;  but  pecuniary  distress 
and  his  political  designs  affiliated  him  with  less 
select  members  of  society.  His  principal  mis- 
tress was  Mrs.  Howard,  who  bore  him  several 
children,  and  for  whom  he  afterward  provided 
handsomely ;  and  while  in  London  he  was  for 
the  first  time  introduced  by  Count  Bentivoglio, 
brother  of  the  countess  Walewska,  to  Eug6nie, 
his  future  wife.  He  enlisted  support  in  the 
press  for  his  imperialistic  theories,  and  published 
in  1839  the  Idees  NapoUoniennes,  His  tenacity 
of  purpose  and  impenetrable  bearing,  savoring 
rather  of  the  Teutonic  than  of  the  Latin  race, 
had  impelled  his  mother  to  call  him  le  doux  en- 
UU^  in  allusion  to  his  being  at  the  same  time 
placid  and  stubborn,  and  gave  him  special 
qualifications  for  the  mission  of  a  conspirator. 
He  embarked  in  August,  1840,  for  the  continent, 
with  the  purpose  of  regaining  the  French 
throne ;  but  this  enterprise  ended  as  absurdly 
as  the  attempt  at  Strasburg.  With  Month olon, 
a  companion  of  Napoleon  I.  at  St.  Helena,  and 
about  50  followers,  he  landed  near  Boulogne  in 
the  night  of  Aug.  6,  displaying  a  tame  eagle ;  but 
he  failed  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops, 
and  was  again  arrested,  and  two  months  later 
sentenced  by  the  chamber  of  peers,  despite 
Berryer's  eloquent  defence,  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. He  was  confined  in  the  fortress 
of  Ham,  where  Montholon  and  Dr.  Conneau 
shared  his  captivity  and  assisted  him  in  pre- 
paring various  publications.  Being  selected  by 
several  Central  American  states  as  the  president 
of  a  projected  Nicaragua  canal,  an  application 
for  his  release  was  made  in  1846,  to  which 
the  illness  of  the  ex-king  Louis  gave  addi- 
tional weight ;  but  Louis  Philippe  declined  to 
grant  the  request,  and  the  prince  made  his 
escape  from  Ham  (May  25)  in  the  dress  of  a 
working  man,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Con- 
neau, and  reached  England.  The  French  am- 
bassador in  London,  however,  refused  to  pro- 
vide him  with  a  passport,  and  he  was  prevented 
from  attending  his  father's  deathbed.  He 
remained  in  London  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  Feb.  24,  1848,  when  he  hastily 
left  for  Paris,  but  at  the  request  of  the  provi- 
sional government  he  went  back  to  England. 
He  repeatedly  declined  to  accept  nomina- 
tions to  the  constituent  assembly,  m  order,  as 


he  alleged,  not  to  embarrass  the  government ; 
but  being  elected  by  large  mtyorities  in  Corsica 
and  in  three  other  departments,  including  that 
of  the  Seine,  he  finally  accepted  the  latter  elec- 
tion, which  was  ratified  by  the  assembly  (June 
12),  despite  the  decree  of  the  executive  commis- 
sion for  his  continued  banishment.  But  on  his 
declaring  to  the  president  of  the  assembly  ^^  that 
he  would  know  how  to  fulfil  the  duties  which 
the  people  might  choose  to  impose  on  him," 
a  popular  excitement  arose,  and  he  returned  to 
London,  resigning  his  seat.  After  the  san- 
guinary conflict  of  June,  however,  finding  him- 
self again  reelected  by  the  departments  of 
the  Seine,  Yonne,  Charente-Inf6rieure,  Moselle, 
and  Corsica,  he  took  his  seat  (Sept.  26)  in  the 
constituent  assembly,  which  speedily  revoked 
the  decree  of  banishment.  Yet  h&.was  dis- 
trusted, and  an  amendment  was  introduced 
(Oct.  9)  with  a  view  to  exclude  him  from  the 
presidency  of  the  republic.  On  this  occasion 
he  made  his  first  speech,  his  excessive  tame- 
ness  and  composure  creating  an  unfavorable 
impression,  and  Thiers  called  him  a  wooden 
head  {tite  de  hois).  To  subsequent  attacks  he 
ofiered  the  same  reserve  and  silence,  declar- 
ing that  he  preferred  to  show  his  devotion 
to  France  by  actual  services  rather  than  by 
rhetoric.  He  maintained  the  same  attitude 
during  the  presidential  election,  listening  to 
everybody  without  unbosoming  himself  to  any- 
body, and  seeking  to  conciliate  all  parties  with- 
out identifying  himself  with  any.  On  Dec. 
10,  1848,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  re- 
public for  four  years  by  5,434,226  votes,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  announcement  on  the 
day  of  inauguration,  Deo.  20,  Cavaignac,  his 
principal  competitor,  receiving  only  1,448,107. 
Odilon  Barrot  became  the  head  of  the  cabinet ; 
Drquyn  de  Lhuys,  minister  of  foreign  alfairs ; 
Falloux,  of  public  instruction ;  Bixio,  the  only 
one  who  had  not  been  a  monarchist,  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  but  retired  within  eight 
days ;  and  M.  de  Maleville,  of  the  interior,  who 
was  speedily  dismissed,  mainly  because  he  had 
failed  to  hand  over  instantly  to  Louis  Napo- 
leon all  the  telegraphic  despatches  addressed 
to  him.  The  sincere  republicans  soon  fell  out 
with  the  president,'  on  his  determining  to  close 
political  clubs  and  adopting  other  reactionary 
measures.  A  French  army  under  Oudinot  was 
sent  against  the  Roman  republic,  and  after 
some  combats  entered  Rome  July  3,  1849.  Al- 
though this  project  had  been  initiated  by  Ca- 
Vaignac  and  approved  by  the  assembly,  the  ultra 
republicans,  under  the  lead  of  Ledru-Rollin,  at- 
tempted to  impeach  the  president  on  account 
of  this  intervention ;  but  his  course  was  ap- 
proved by  the  m^ority.  The  attempt  at  insur- 
rection made  on  June  18  was  promptly  quelled ; 
but  he  exasperated  the  extreme  left  uy  pro- 
claiming martial  law  in  Paris,  forbidding  po- 
litical meetings,  and  instituting  legal  proceed- 
ings against  the  representatives  Implicated  in 
those  disturbances ;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  conservatives  by 
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Becking:  to  con<3one  for  this  rijror  by  reloa?injr 
over  l,!iOO  persons  who  hud  participated  in  t)ie 
outbreak  of  the  precedinjr  year.  The  acces- 
Bion  of  a  Dumber  of  ultra  republioaD  members  in 
1850  increased  the  di>appointinent  of  the  con- 
Hcrvatives,  and  (»n  May  81  they  pas»ed  a  law 
reAtrictin/Lr  the  universal  suffrage  which  had 
made  Louis  Napoleon  president ;  an<l  they  fur- 
ther marked  their  hostility  by  grudpng  him 
an  increased  allowance,  and  by  appointing  a 
permanent  committee  to  watch  over  the  public 
mterests  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature. 
This  i>ermanent  committee  was  conii)o.<k;d  ex- 
clusively of  consiTvatives ;  and  while  several 
of  their  leaders  ccniferred  witli  the  count  de 
Cliami)ord  in  res])ect  to  a  fusion  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Bourbons,  Louis  Napoleon 
courted  popularity  with  the  masses  and  the 
army.  After  a  demonstration  in  his  favor  by 
the  troops  at  Satory,  near  Versailles,  Chan- 
gamier  issued  an  onler  prohibiting  such  man- 
ifestations, which  the  president  resented  by 
removing  him  from  the  military  command 
of  i'aris  (Jan.  9,  1851),  whereupon  the  as- 
sembly passed  a  vote  of  censure  against  the 
administration.  This  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  new  cabinet  and  to  a  conciliatory  message, 
which,  like  most  of  L<mis  Napoleon's  state 
papers,  wasperva<led  with  a  peculiar  philosoph- 
ical vein  of  thought;  but  a  mtgority  again  de- 
clined to  ac(rurd  him  a  larger  allowance,  and 
their  ill  feeling  against  him  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  petitions  pouring  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  demanding  an  extension 
of  the  i>residential  term,  and  by  Louis  Na- 
poleon's speeches  at  Dijon  and  other  places,  in 
which  he  assumed  to  l>e  the  providential  pro- 
tector of  Franco  against  both  legitimists  and 
socialists.  Many  of  the  provincial  authorities 
protested  against  the  rejection  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  proi)Osed  revisiim  of  the  constitu- 
tion for  the  extension  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
term  of  otfice ;  and  in  this  conflict  between 
the  assein]»ly  and  the  numenms  Bonapartists 
among  rhe  people,  the  president  ingratiated 
himself  still  more  with  the  latter  by  proposing, 
in  addition  to  the  abrogation  of  the  law  of 
May  HI  restricting  tlie  suffrage,  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise  after  only  six  months^  res- 
idence in  the  place  of  voting.  These  mea- 
sures were  rejected  by  the  assembly,  and  a  res- 
olution was  at  the  same  time  intrmluced  tend- 
ing to  place  tlie  military  forces  of  the  capital 
under  the  control  of  the  j)resident  of  that  body. 
This  ca]>iK'd  the  climax  of  the  contest,  and 
Louis  Napoleon  immediately  appointed  a  new 
prefect  of  pi  dice,  M.  de  Maupas,  and  a  new 
coTUFiiander,  Magnan.  The  latter  8electe<l  a 
new  corps  of  otlicers,  composed  of  devoted 
Bonapartists,  and  the  president  declared  that 
in  a  crisis  ho  would  not,  like  previous  chiefs 
of  state,  foll«)W  the  army,  but  expect  it  to  fol- 
low him.  The  assembly,  torn  by  ]>arty  wran- 
gling, was  unable  to  concert  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  constitution,  while  the  president 
matured  his  schemes.    Finally,  on  Dec.  2, 1851, 


Ix^uis  Nap*  'leon.  assisted  by  Persipny,  Momy, 
Saint- A  maud.  Magnan,  Maupati^  and  other  life- 
long adherent£>,  overthrew  the  assembly  by 
military  force  and  took  possession  of  the  whole 
government.  During  the  preceding  ni^rbt  and 
early  in  the  morning  of  that  day  about  180  mi-m- 
bers  of  the  two  extreme  parties  were  placed 
under  arrest,  and  some  of  them  at  once  si-Dt 
out  of  the  country ;  the  national  assembly  was 
declared  to  be  dissolved,  and  its  place  of  meet- 
ing was  guarded  by  soldiery ;  Qniver^al  suf- 
frage was  proclaimed,  and  Paris  placed  in  i 
state  of  siege.  Several  members  of  both  par- 
ties in  the  assembly  hastily  assembled,  but  in 
vain,  to  [)rotest  against  the  usurpation,  and  de- 
clare the  president  deposed ;  resistance  was 
attempted,  but  without  concert  or  plan,  and 
chiefly  resulted  in  deluging  the  principal  lioalt^ 
vards  with  the  blood  of  innocent  spectator! 
shot  down  by  the  soldiery  under  Canrol»crt  and 
others  (Dec.  4).  Louis  Napoleon  had  made 
such  effective  preparations  that  «»rder  was 
speedily  restored,  llis  appeal  to  the  people  in 
the  general  elections  (Dec.  20-21)  resulted  in 
the  confirmation  of  his  usurpation  and  hU 
election  to  the  presidency  for  ten  years,  by  over 
7,000,000  against  less  than  1,0(»0,000  negative 
votes.  lie  promulgated  a  new  constitution, 
Jan.  14, 1852,  reaflirming  the  principles  of  17651, 
and  declaring  organic  changes  in  the  form  of 
government  to  be  admissible  only  by  the  consent 
of  the  people ;  and  on  March  28  he  relinquished 
the  dictatorship  which  he  had  assumed  since 
the  coup  (Tetat,  to  resume  the  office  of  presi- 
dent, but  it  soon  became  manifest,  especially 
from  his  intimati(»ns  at  Bordeaux  on  Oct.  9,  that 
he  was  again  bent  on  disregarding  his  pledged 
faith  to  tlie  republic.  The  senate,  obedient  to 
his  behests,  voted  almost  unanimously  on  Nov. 
7  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  empire,  and 
he  resorted  once  more  to  his  favorite  measnrv 
of  appealing  to  the  peoj»le.  The  voice  t>f  the 
senate  was  ratified,  Nov.  21-22,  by  nearly 
8,000,000  votes;  and  on  Dec.  2  he  ascended 
the  throne  as  Napole(»n  11 L,  hereditary  em- 
])eror  of  the  French,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  by 
the  will  of  the  nation.  On  Jan.  22,  1 853,  he  in- 
formed the  legislature  that,  after  having  becMime 
the  peer  of  the  anointed  luiids  of  old  inonarchief 
by  the  force  of  new  ]iolitical  principlef^  it 
would  be  hardly  dignified  to  gain  an  artificial 
admission  to  their  families  by  intennarriage ; 
and  uttering  such  democratic  reflei'tion&i  be 
announced  his  approaching  marriage  with 
Eugenie  Marie  de  Mont^j<i,  which  union  vai 
celebrated  on  Jan.  2!)  and  30.  Although  1m 
had  won  su])porters  by  <leclaring  ]K-ac*eful  in- 
tentirms,  this  illusion  was  s]K*edily  dispelled 
by  the  Crimean  war,  in  which  ho  embarked 
with  Oreat  Britain,  Sanlinia,  and  Turkey.  It 
was  alleged  that,  as  the  emperor  Nicholas  hfid 
declined  to  address  him  as  his  brother,  as  is 
usual  among  sovereigns,  he  was  the  moi^ 
anxious  to  join  in  the  war,  which  resulted 
the  defeat  of  Russia.  The  treaty  of  neaee  %m 
March  30,. 1850,  was  concluded  in  Pa  cr 
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the  auspices  of  Napoleon,  who  came  out  of  this 
contest  with  enhanced  prestige.  The  birth  of 
the  prince  imperial  on  March  16  increased  the 
festivities  of  the  court,  while  a  large  concourse 
of  visitors  to  the  capital  added  to  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  which  he  had  from  the  first 
sought  to  promote,  especially  by  providing  oc- 
cupation for  the  discontented  poor  in  new 
public  works.  He  exchanged  visits  with  Queen 
Victoria,  had  a  friendly  interview  with  the  czar 
in  September,  1857,  and  became  the  principal 
mediator  between  Switzerland  and  Prussia  in 
the  Neufch&tel  question.  At  the  same  time 
he  gave  greater  prominence  to  the  navy,  and 
dazzled  the  public  mind  by  his  occupation  of 
New  Caledonia  and  by  joining  England  in  the 
warfare  against  China,  and  subsequently  by 
expeditions  to  Japan  and  Cochin  China,  the 
last  resulting  in  conquest.  Attempts  had  been 
made  upon  his  life  by  Pianori  and  Bellamare 
in  1856;  and  another  was  made  in  January, 
1858,  by  Orsini  and  others,  chiefly  Italians,  on 
the  very  eve  of  Napoleon's  interference  in 
favor  of  Italy.  Cavour,  who  had  cultivated 
excellent  relations  with  him  during  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  .1856,  met  him 
again  at  Plombidre^  in  August,  1858 ;  and  on 
the  following  new  year's  day,  when  the  diplo- 
matic corps  presented  their  respects  to  tlie  em- 
peror, he  created  a  great  sensation  in  Europe 
by  abruptly  expressing  his  regret  to  Baron  Hflb- 
ner,  the  representative  of  the  emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  at  the  altered  relations  between  Austria 
and  France.  This  was  followed  at  the  end  of 
the  same  month  (Jan.  30, 1859)  by  the  marriage 
of  the  princess  Clotilde,  daughter  of  Victor 
Emanuel,  with  Prince  Napoleon,  and  in  May  by 
the  emperor's  formal  declaration  of  war  against 
Austria,  which  had  taken  the  initiative  in  at- 
tacking Sardinia,  while  Francis  Joseph  de- 
nounced Napoleon  as  a  revolutionary  firebrand. 
Setting  out  for  the  seat  of  war  with  the  avow- 
ed purpose  of  making  Italy  free  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Adriatic,  Napoleon  nevertheless  brought 
the  contest  to  an  incomplete  termination  while 
flushed  with  the  brilliant  victories  at  Magenta 
(June  4)  and  Solferino  (June  24),  and  he  per- 
sonally arranged  with  the  emperor  of  Austria 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  at  Villafranca  (July 
11),  mainly  resulting  in  the  nominal  cession  to 
France  of  Lombardy,  which  was  at  once  trans- 
ferred to  Victor  Emanuel.  This  abrupt  peace, 
when  it  was  generally  expected  that  the  war 
would  be  followed  up  by  the  total  extirpation  of 
Austrian  domination  in  Italy,  was  ascribed  to 
his  anxiety  to  close  the  conflict  before  the  aid 
of  Prussia  should  enable  the  enemy  to  turn 
the  tide  of  success,  to  the  complications  grow- 
ing out  of  the  continued  ])rotection  of  Rome 
by  the  French  army,  and  to  a  certain  reluc- 
tance to  make  Italy  too  powerful.  Cavour, 
however,  despite  the  stipulations  of  Villa- 
franca, which  were  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of 
Zarich  (November,  1859),  opposed  the  plan  of 
an  Italian  confederation  proposed  by  Napoleon, 
I  insisted  upon  the  establishment  of  the 


kingdom  of  Italy.  While  ostensibly  attempt- 
ing to  have  the  Italian  question  settled  peace- 
ably by  liberal  reforms  on  the  part  of  the  p<^e 
and  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  by  a  con- 
gress of  sovereigns  in  Paris,  Napoleon  allowed 
Victor  Emanuel  to  extend  his  dominions ;  and 
his  tacit  connivance  with  the  aggrandizement 
of  Italy  was  rewarded  in  1860  by  the  cession 
of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France.  This  led  to  a 
protest  on  the  part  of  Switzerland,  and  revived 
m  Europe  generally  suspicions  of  aggressive 
designs  on  his  part,  though  in  an  interview 
with  the  German  potentates  on  June  15,  1860, 
he  strove  to  allay  these  apprehensions.  Great 
Britain  was  now  more  friendly  disposed  to  him 
than  most  other  powers,  especially  as  he  lost 
no  opportunity  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Eng- 
lishmen individually,  and  concluded  in  the 
same  year  with  Cobden  personally  a  com- 
mercial treaty  in  the  interest  of  free  trade. 
This  measure,  however,  alienated  from  him  the 
good  will  of  the  protectionists  in  France,  and 
was  abandoned  after  his  downfall.  He  also 
lost  ultramontane  supporters  by  his  Italian 
policy,  by  the  suppression  of  the  society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  by  the  appointment  of  M.  Re- 
nan  to  a  professorship,  and  by  other  measures 
which  pleased  the  liberals,  whom  he  further 
propitiated  by  removing  (Nov.  80,  1860)  some 
of  the  restrictions  on  elections,  and  enlarging 
the  scope  of  the  legislature  and  the  liberties 
of  the  press.  The  Anglo-French  war  in  China 
was  brought  to  a  successful  termination  by  the 
capture  of  Peking  in  October,  1860;  and  his 
prestige  in  the  East  was  increased  by  the  ex- 
pedition to  Syria  (1860-'61),  for  protecting  the 
Christian  populations  against  a  renewal  of  the 
Damascus  massacres.  The  emperor  was  at 
the  zenith  of  his  prosperity  at  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States.  As  this  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon 
French  industry  and  commerce,  short  crops 
aggravating  the  situation.  Napoleon  surrender- 
ed in  favor  of  the  legislature,  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  Minister  Fould,  his  previous  absolute 
control  of  the  treasury.  He  recognized  the 
belligerent  rights  of  the  Confederate  States, 
but  oflScially  informed  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment (May  16)  that  he  did  not  consider  this 
as  recognizing  the  former  as  an  independent 
power.  Ostensibly  he  assumed  a  conciliatory 
attitude  toward  the  United  States,  and  repeat- 
edly oflTered  his  friendly  services  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.  He  entertained,  however,  offi- 
cious relations  with  the  Confederate  agents, 
who  claimed  to  have  many  influential  fnends 
of  their  cause  at  the  imperial  oonrt.  An  ex- 
pedition projected  in  June,  1861,  by  France, 
England,  and  Spain,  avowedly  to  obtain  ma- 
terial guarantees  for  claims  against  Mexico, 
degenerated  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  two 
latter  powers  (April,  1862),  under  Napoleon's 
sole  direction,  into  a  war  of  conquest  against 
that  republic;  and  in  April,  1864,  he  establish- 
ed the  Hapsburg  prince  Maximilian  on  the 
throne  of  Mexico  as  emperor.    This  was  rep- 
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ref^ented  as  tlio  initiation  of  Xapok-ou's  yrf>-  nominal  cession  uf  Venetia  to  France  and  is 
potied  supreiiiucy  of  tlic  Ijitin  rure.  of  which  its  iinrncdiutc  transfer  4iy  Xap^jleon  to  Vict<f 
he  wishcHJ  to  Im^coijic  the*  arhitcr  in  the  nvw  Emanutrl ;  hut  thi«  atfonled  a  piK>r  con^aiift 
world  an  in  the  oid :  hut  the  increaHni;  vie-  fur  the  lo!«s  of  inlluence,  winch  had  yagf^i 
turies  of  the  Unite<i  State!*  made  him  atU-rwurd  from  his  hands  to  tU**^  of  Oeniiany,  under  the 
disclaim  all  purpose  of  territorial  Hcqi]i?*ition5.  lead  of  Prussia.  The  parliaiuentarj  «»piiii!i:' 
At  home  he  continue<l  ti>  make  himself  accept-  tion.  led  hy  Thiers,  increasi-<l  in  pro[*ortion  :•• 
ahle,  esiiecially  to  the  money -makini;  clas^-eA,  his  vani!*hin<;  repute,  and  the  blunders  of  L'.- 
ottireliolders,  contractors,  and  speculators,  who  fi»rei;;n  policy  as  well  a.<  the  inaladminUtrati^'Ci 
profited  hy  military  and  naval  ex|»editions  of  tinancial  alfairs  were  uDsparinglj  exjMxti!. 
hy  railways,  and  liy  all  the  other  stupendous  His  repeated  etlbris  in  the  course  of  ifefV*!..- 
enterprises  of  the  peri<xl ;  and  the  em  hellish-  recuver  liis  lost  ground  hy  acquUitiuD  of  (fer- 
ment and  enlargement  of  the  ca{>ita]  pive  em-  man  or  Belgian  territory,  in  conj«ideration  of 
ployment  to  many  paupers,  while  little  or  no-  his  allowing  Prussia  to  take  the  lead  in  unites! 
thin^  was  done  for  tlie  mental  and  moral  ele\'a-  Gennany,  were  imavailing  afrainst  Biicmarck'? 
tion  of  the  masses,  and  the  wliole  aim  of  the  op|>osition  ;  and  he  was  also  disappointed  in  hi* 
emperor  seemed  to  he  to  dazzle  hy  splendor  and  hope  of  creating  a  division  between  the  Sooth 
luxury,  and  l>y  material  grandeur  at  Ijome  and  and  North  (lennan  states:  m)  that  all  he  coolJ 
visions  of  glory  ahnmd.  Hut  the  drain  upon  ohtain  atlter  a  grave  conflict  with  Pru 
his  military  resources  in  Mexico  was  re;rarded  relation  to  Luxemhurg,  and  subset^uent  uejn*- 
as  paralyzing  his.strengtli  for  the  contingency  tiations  with  Holland  for  theacquiz^itionof  thtl 
of  war  in  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  nnide,  territory,  was  its  neutralization  lit  the  c«>n- 
togetlier  with  the  otlier  c<i>ily  expeditions,  ference  of  London  (May,  18(57).  He  endeavur- 
heavy  inroads  on  the  treasury.  He  lieganalsc»  ed  neverthe]e>s  to  explain  away  in  hisme^iMge 
to  feel  uneasy  at  tlie  increa>ing  power  «»f  Prus-  to  the  legi>lativc  bo<ly  the  dangers  of  Ger- 
fiia;  and  to  counteract  her  </<//// ^'r///v//V//^  with  man  consi»lidation,  hut  proposed  at  the  same 
Kussia,  he  warmly  advocated  in  18')^},  in  union  time  a  considerahle  increase  of  armaments 
with  England  and  Austria,  the  treaty  rights  of  The  execution  of  Maximilian  in  June,  18^7. 
Poland;  hut  as  these  powers  declined  to  join  ,  shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  last  FreiKh 
him  in  ulterior  measures,  England  especially  ,  troops  from  Mexico,  became  known  in  Paris 
refusing  to  take  part  in  a  congress  which  he  .  at  tlie  time  when  Napoleon  was  entertuinioje. 
proposed  for  the  settlement  of  this  and  other  ,  during  tlie  great  exposition,  alni(»st  all  ii< 
questions,  he  had  to  content  himself  with  a  bar-  |  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  including  the  anltao 
ren  declaration  of  synipatliy  for  the  Polish  pa-  ;  and  the  czar.  The  emperor  went  to  Salzburg 
triots.  While  his  political  situation  in  Paris  was  in  August  to  condole  with  Francis  Josi'ph  na 
compromised  hy  ofKcial  tampering  with  the  the  tragical  death  of  Maximilian,  and  this  in- 
elections,  and  hy  the  greater  dignity  imparted  to  .  terview  was  regarded  as  a  pledge  of  more  inti- 
the  opposition  in  the  corpn  U'{f  Ulttt if  hy  the  ac-  "  mate  relations  l»etween  the  twt)  emperors.  He 
cession  of  Thiers,  Berryer,  and  other  infiueu-  s<M>n  afterward  sent  French  troops  to  Rome 
tial  statesmen,  he  was  ohliged  to  remain  a  for  the  protection  of  the  pope  against  the  Gari- 
passive  spectator  of  the  Schleswig-IIolstein  haldians,  and  insisted  u])on  Victor  Emanuel's 
war  and  the  consequent  aggrandizement  of  joining  his  efforts  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
Prussia.  After  having  at  first  made  an  una-  "  vention  of  18154 ;  hut  tlie  emjwror'ssubsiequeni 
vailing  eflort  to  prevent  this  war  hy  mediation,  api>eal  to  the  European  powers  to  settle  the 
he  witlidrew  (January,  18(14)  from  a  conference  Roman  question  by  a  congress  in  Paris  was  not 
of  tlie  powers  at  London,  disguising  his  dissat-  .  heeded.  I)es])ite  his  constant  manipulation  of 
isfaction  with  the  i»rogress  of  these  events  by  public  opinion,  the  general  elections  of  1868 
>retending  to  encourage  the  application  of  ,  showed  a  defection  of  2O0/)M0  voters  since 
lis  theory  of  nationalities  in  favor  of  the  ,  1803;  and  the  new  pre.>«s  law,  adopted  after 
Schleswig-IIolstein  people  shaping  their  own  ,  stormy  debates,  and  regarded  as  affording  some- 
destinies.  The  ignominious  end  of  the  Mexican  ,  what  greater  liberty,  resulted  only  in  increaf- 
expedition,  from  which  the  cabinet  of  Wash-  ,  ing  the  clouds  that  had  been  gathering  round 
ington  IukI  urged  him  to  withdraw,  especially  ■  his  throne  and  in  the  creation  of  many  new 
after  the  termination  of  the  civil  war  in  1800,  ,  journals,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  in 
and  the  Prusso-Italian  coalition  against  Aus-  its  invectives  was  Kochelbrt*s  XtfN^e'r/ie,  wh«>$e 
tria  in  18111),  whi<'h  he  resi-nted  !>y  denouncing  first  nine  weekly  issues  reached  a  circula- 
the  obsolete  charact«'r  of  the  treaty  ohiigations  titm  of  over  l,ir>(i.(KK).  Other  journals  were 
of  IK  IT),  inflicted  htill  greater  ii^iury  upon  his    almost  equally  hold,  though  much  more  dec- 

1>restige;  while  the  indepi-ndence  of  Italy  fn»m  orous;  and  r)4  editors  were  ."ientenoed  to  im- 
•>ance  was  further  exhibited  hy  Napoleon's  pris4»nnient  between  May  11  and  Dec.  31,  18(i>». 
withdrawal  of  hisfroiqis  from  Komeat  the  end  According  to  the  new  law  of  Feb.  1,  I8t»8,  the 
of  IHiWi,  in  accordance  with  the  c(»nvention  of  military  force,  including  the  mobile  jruardjk 
lKr»4.  His  partiripation  in  the  peace  negotia-  was  brought  up  to  l,:r)0,(MM>  men.  Yet  on 
tioMM  between  Au^itriaand  Italy  alter  the  over-  opening  the  new  legislative  session  on  Jan.  18, 
whelming  defeat  of  the  fornier  pt»wer  hy  the  '  18(it»,  the  enipen)r  jjoasted  of  his  friendly  rela- 
Prussians  at  Sadowa  ('luly  :i),  resulteil  in  the  1  tions  with  foreign  powers  and  of  the  prusjivf- 
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Ity  of  the  country.  More  than  ever  in  need  of 
the  support  of  the  masses,  he  followed  up  his 
various  measures  for  the  working  classes  by 
suppressing  early  in  1869  the  litrets  or  service 
booKS  which  had  subjected  artisans  to  vexa- 
tious formalities.  The  controversy  with  Bel- 
gium in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  a  Belgian 
railway  to  a  French  company,  which  for  a  time 
threatened  complications,  was  amicably  settled 
in  April,  but  great  agitation  continued  to  pre- 
vail in  Paris.  The  new  elections  at  the  end 
of  May  were  attended  with  tumults  in  many  lo- 
calities, the  opposition  carrying  Paris,  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  and  other  cities,  though  the  official 
influence  in  the  interior,  together  with  the 
votes  of  the  peasantry  and  part  of  the  clergy, 
resulted  in  an  aggregate  vote  in  favor  of  Na- 
poleon. Thiers,  Favre,  and  Simon,  however, 
were  reelected ;  Gambetta,  Bancel,  and  Raspail 
were  returned  to  reinforce  the  ultra  radicals; 
and  Rochefort  himself  was  finally  elected  in  one 
of  the  metropolitan  districts,  at  the  same  time 
with  Cr^mieux  and  Emanuel  Arago;  while 
fimile  Ollivier,  a  former  liberal  who  had  adher- 
ed to  Napoleon,  was  defeated  in  Paris,  and  had 
to  accept  a  seat  for  one  of  the  departments. 
The  aggregate  of  votes  cast  for  the  emperor  had 
dwindled  down  to  less  than  6,000,000,  while 
the  opposition,  including  those  opposed  to  per- 
sonal government  though  in  favor  of  a  con- 
stitutional empire,  exceeded  8,000,000.  Riot- 
ous demonstrations  ensued  (Juno  7-11)  in  Paris 
and  other  cities,  amid  acclamations  in  favor 
of  a  republic  and  against  Napoleon.  Over 
1,000  persons  were  arrested,  and  the  military 
had  to  restore  order  in  Paris,  Nantes,  and 
Bordeaux.  To  calm  the  excitement,  the  em- 
peror proposed  liberal  changes  (July  12)  after 
the  opening  of  the  legislative  body ;  dismissed 
Rouher,  his  strongest  partisan,  from  the  minis- 
try; appointed  a  new  cabinet  to  mark  the 
transition  from  personal  and  arbitrary  to  the 
new  projected  parliamentary  and  constitutional 
government ;  and  promulgated  an  amnesty  for 
political  exiles,  which  measure  resulted  in 
bringing  back  to  France  some  of  his  most  in- 
veterate enemies.  The  senatus  eansuUum  em- 
bodying the  now  reforms  was  adopted  Sept.  6 ; 
but  the  emperor  would  not  convoke  the  new 
session  on  the  day  prescribed  by  the  new  law. 
The  opposition,  led  by  Favre,  proposed  to  take 
the  initiative  in  opening  it ;  but  in  view  of  the 
public  exasperation,  they  limited  their  demon- 
stration to  the  issue  of  a  protest  (Oct.  18) 
against  what  they  characterized  as  Napoleon^s 
new  insult  to  the  nation,  and  calmly  awaited 
the  inauguration  of  the  legislature  by  the  em- 
peror himself,  which  took  place  Nov.  29.  Ol- 
livier now  came  forward  as  the  principal 
spokesman  of  the  now  constitutional  regime, 
with  about  120  followers,  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers being  divided  among  the  various  shades 
of  conservatives  and  radicals.  In  his  exposi- 
tion of  foreign  policy  the  emperor  expatiated 
on  the  advantages  of  the  Suez  canal,  which  he 
had  labored  to  promote,  and  on  the  Egyptian- 


Turkish  complication,  in  regard  to  which  he 
sided  with  England  in  maintaining  the  rights 
of  the  sultan  without  compromising  the  in- 
terests involved  in  the  authority  of  the  khe- 
dive.  Ollivier  became  prime  minister  on  Jan. 
2,  1870,  and  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the 
new  administration  was  to  remove  llaussmann, 
whose  administration  of  the  prefecture  of  the 
Seine  and  stupendous  enterprises  had  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  embellishment  and  en- 
largement of  Paris,  but  also  to  the  detriment 
of  integrity  and  financial  stability,  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  poor,  whose  humble  dwell- 
ing places  had  been  pulled  down  to  make 
room  for  new  boulevards  and  squares;  while 
Odilon  Barrot  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  decentralization.  Additional 
odium  was  cast  upon  Napoleon  by  the  assassi- 
nation of  Victor  Noir  by  Prince  Pierre  Bona- 
parte, and  by  the  latter's  acquittal  of  the 
charge  of  murder  at  Tours,  March  27.  Yet  he 
received  an  affirmative  vote  of  over  7,000,000 
on  the  plebiscite  of  May  8,  in  approbation  of  his 
reform  measures,  although  Paris  returned  over 
180,000  adverse  votes,  including  those  of  many 
soldiers,  and  the  m^ority  in  most  of  the  large 
cities  remained  equally  hostile  to  the  emperor. 
Uneasiness  in  regard  to  foreign  relations  was 
revived  by  the  appointment  as  minister  of 
foreign  afiiairs  of  the  duke  de  Gramont,  who 
while  French  ambassador  in  Vienna  had 
been  noted  for  his  hostility  to  Prussia.  Olli- 
vier nevertheless  persisted  (June  30)  in  re- 
assuring the  country  in  regard  to  uninter- 
rupted friendly  relations  with  foreign  powers. 
Great  excitement,  however,  prevailed  shortly 
afterward,  when  it  became  known  that  the 
crown  of  Spain  had  been  oflfered  to  Prince 
Leopold  of  Hohenzollem,  a  relative  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  both  OUivier  and  Gramont 
declared  (July  6)  in  the  legislative  body  that 
such  a  candidature,  agreed  upon  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  French  government,  would 
be  ii^iurious  to  the  honor  and  the  influence  of 
the  French  nation.  The  emperor  instructed 
Benedetti,  his  ambassador  in  Berlin,  to  require 
King  William,  who  was  at  that  time  (July  9)  at 
Ems,  to  prohibit  Prince  Leopold  from  accept- 
ing die  Spanish  crown.  Despite  the  latter^s 
voluntary  withdrawal,  the  emperor  was  not 
satisfied,  and  insisted  upon  a  personal  pledge 
from  the  king  of  Prussia  that  no  prince  of 
Hohenzollern  would  be  in  future  a  candi- 
date for  the  Spanish  throne.  It  now  became 
manifest  tliat  the  emperor,  despairing  of  sus- 
taining his  power  at  home  and  of  recovering 
his  standing  abroad,  wa»  bent  on  retrie Wng  his 
fortunes  on  the  battlefield,  and  on  wreaking 
revenge  upon  Prussia  for  the  success  by  which 
she  had  exalted  the  glory  of  Germany  and 
dinuned  that  of  France.  Bismarck,  the  Prus- 
sian prime  minister,  declined  to  submit  the 
emperor^s  new  pretensions  to  the  kins;  and 
as  Benedetti  was  nevertheless  instructed  to  in- 
trude them  upon  the  Prussian  monarch  per- 
sonally, the  latter  declined  to  give  another 
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int^rvKrw  Ut  Xapole^jii's  refire«»*nt«iive.  TLe  of  Srpt.  1.  when  tbe  French  were  ererrwhare 
rj*:xt  *l;iy  rjijly  ]4j  Ji*rj»:'j»:tti  wa.*  rtxrailcd  by  l.<:'i:ca.  Wimp^cn  pro^os^d  to  the  emperor. 
1 1 1 0  (•  in  ^^'T*  /r.  an  'J  Barou  W  e  rt  h  e  r  from  Pari  *  w  h  o  wai^  said  !■  j  have  deli  berat«]  t  exposed  him- 
by  tht-  I'ni^rlan  kin:;.  Prcfrur&tion«  fur  war  m;1:  to  death  in  tiie  thickest  of  the  fiffhCtoatTe 
y,t:r*-  irnrn*:'Jiat*.-ly  made  on  ^/''th  nde*.  Tbe  him<^If  from  captnre  by  breaking  throngfa  the 
fr^rrrnan-  r/ianif*:-t<.-d  the  wijdc-t  entho<*iaffm  in  German  lines  at  Carlfriuui.  Napoleon  would 
ri:?<;ntin;r  what  th<;y  ^-filled  the  arro;.'ance  of  not  ri«k  the  live«  of  the  soldiers  in  what  be 
Fran^-e.  and.  rrontrary  to  Napoleon *;>  exf/e^i^a-  re^^arded  a«  a  h<ifieless  attempt,  and  also  de- 
tion-.  the  South  Oonnan  •rtate<<  prr^mptly  de-  cline<I  to  acoej't  Wimpdfen's  resignation.  Soon 
eland  their  rea/line.';!^  to  join  the  North  German  after  5  P.  M.  he  «ent  a  colonel  with  a  white  flag 
confed'rration.  The  mediation  of  England,  to  the  headqnarter^  of  the  enerar.  SnddenlT 
otrer<:d  hy  Lord  Loftiis  the  Hritish  amba>«a']or.  thetirin?  ceascd.  The  Germans  shoaled,  **Vi4s 
wa-*  di-clini.-d  in  Ik-rlin  until  Na[ioleon  fihonld  tory!  the  em{»eror  is  there/*  The  king  of 
fir-t  h('(:t'\ti  it;  and  a  Hiil^^equent  mediatorial  Prussia  sent  Licot.  Col.  Bronsart  to  Sedan  to  de> 
effort  of  I'ius  IX.  Iikowi<te  fell  to  the  ^ound.  mand  an  uncomlitional  surrender,  upon  which 
Napoleon  t<Kik  the  initiative  by  fonnally  de-  the  emperor  despatched  his  aide-de-camp  Gen. 
daring  war  on  July  I'J  through  his  charge  d'af-  Reille.  to  the  royal  headquarters  with  the  fol- 
fair«M  Ix'  Sonrd,  baninf^  hiH  declaration,  first,  lowing  letter :  "My  brother:  Since  it  has  not 
upon  the  insult  offered  at  Ems  to  Count  Bene-  been  vouchsafed  to  me  to  meet  death  at  the 
d(^tti,  tlie  PVench  minister,  and  its  approval  by  head  of  my  troops,  I  surrender  mr  sword  to 
the  1'riis.sian  government :  Hrcondly,  upon  the  your  majesty.**  In  order  to  obtain  if  possiUe 
refusal  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  compel  the  more  lenient  conditions  of  capitulation  than  the 
wit hdra Will  of  Prince  Leopold's  name  as  a  Germans  were  dis|»o!Si-d  to  accord,  the  erope- 
candidatu  for  the  Spanish  tlirone;  and  thirdly^  ror  h-ft  Sedan  at  5  A.M.  on  Sept.  2,  Bismarck 
upon  th<;  king's  persisten<'e  in  giving  tlie  prince  hastening  to  meet  him  on  the  road  between 
liberty  to  actropt  tlio  throne.  The  extraordi-  Sedan  and  Donchery,  in  a  small  house  near  the 
nary  military  api)n>])riati(>ns  demanded  by  the  latter  place.  The  king,  however,  consented 
emperor  were  unanimously  accorde^l  by  the  |  to  see  the  em [k* ror  only  after  the  ratification  of 
senate,  and  with  but  a  few  dissenting  votes  by  tlie  capitulation  between  Moltkeand  Wimpffen. 
the  legislative  assembly;  but  as  considerable  |  Prece<led  by  an  honorary  escort  of  Prussian 
time  was  h^^t  in  thu  preparations,  the  (icnnans  ,  cuirassiers,  and  accompanied  by  Bismarck,  ths 
were  It-ft  at  libtfrty  to  concentrate  overwhelm-  ^  emj>i.*ror  had  the  same  night  an  inter%'iew  of 
ing  forces  on  tli(r  Prench  frontier,  King  Wil-  >  about  ir>  minutes  with  the  king  of  Prussia  at  the 
liarn  leaving  Berlin  on  July  :31,  three  days  after  {  castle  of  Bellevue,  near  Fr^nois,  and  the  victor 
Napoleorrs  departure  for  Metz.  The  first  ■  assigned  to  his  captive  the  castle  of  TTilhelms- 
movement  of  importance   began  on  Aug.  2,  ^  ~  ~ 

when  (ion.  Frossard,  with  al>out  3<i,0()0  men, 
atlvanced  from  St.  Avoid  against  Saarbrtick. 
On  the  advance,  of  the  P'rencli,  the  small  Prus- 


liohf,  near  Cassel.  as  a  residence.  lie  left  Belle- 
vue  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  3  for  the  Belgian 
frontier  with  a  Prussian  escort,  the  Belgian  gen- 
eral Chazal  esi'orting  him  to  the  German  horder; 


aian  garrison  of  that  city  retired  to  the  adjoining  and  in  tlie  evening  of  Sept.  6  he  arrived  at  Wfl- 
heights,  ami  was  c(»mpe]lc<l  to  withdraw  to  the  '  helmshOhe.  During  his  residence  there  the 
riglit  bank  of  the  S(uir.  On  taking  pos^'ssion  '  em])ressof  Germany  showed  him  manv  delicate 
of  the  heights,  but  not  of  the  town  of  Saar-  '  attentions.  On  the  news  of  the  emperor's  cnpitn- 
brdck,  tho  emperor  Kt'Ut  to  F^ugcnie,  whom  he  lation  Jules  Favre  at  once  proposed  his  depori- 
had  left  in  Paris  its  regent^  a  s<>nsational  de-  tion  in  the  legislative  body,  and  in  the  confil- 
snatch  containing  a  grandihH|uent  ]>assage  on  sion  which  ensued  during  the  proclamation  of 
tlie  printv  imperiars  baptism  of  fire.  But  gro-  tho  republic  (Sept.  4)  the  empress  regent  tied  to 
tes«|Mo  as  this  announcement  was,  it  was  the  i  England.  Napoleon  protested  (March  6,  1871) 
only  one  si>nt  by  him  that  did  not  savor  of  de-  ,  against  the  decree  of  the  national  assembly  at 
feat.  The  successive  O erman  victories  creating  ,  Bordeaux  of  March  1,  which  confirmed  his  ei- 
great  commotion  in  Paris,  he  was  soon  obliged  i  j)ulNion  and  that  of  his  dynasty  from  the  throne, 
(Aug.  H)  to  relinipiish  the  command  of  tho  >  and  made  him  responsible  for  all  the  calamities 
arniicH,  and  after  a  few  days  spent  with  Bazaino  '  of  the  warnnd  for  the  dismemberment  of  France, 
he , joined  MacMahon  at  (Mialons.  The  corrup-  ,  lie  was  relea.sed  by  the  emjieror  William  on 
tioii  which  had  infected  the  public  Si'rvice  of  ;  March  10,  and  joined  Eugenie  and  the  prince 
tlie  empire  luid  impaired  the  etliciency  of  tlie  im])crial  at  Camden  house,  Chiselhnrst^  where 
militai  y  organizatinn,  ami  the  generals  nminly  '  he  wtis  temporarily  buried.  On  May  12, 1872, 
trained  in  tho  warfare  againM  Ambs  in  Al^reria,  ho  wrote  to  (Jen.  Wimpllen  assuming  the  solo 
roulil  not  cope  with  the  Hip4Tior  organization  '  resptmsibility  for  tho  surrender  at  Sedan ;  and 
of  the  (iermans.  Napnh-nii  was  overwhelmed  '  a  pamphlet  entitled  fJin  eau*e*  qui  ont  amenA 
by  ticteat  after  det'eat,  and  on  Aug.  Ill  he  is.sued  |  In  cipifuhtfion  de  Sedan,  jutr  un  offleier  aU 
at  Setlan  his  last  pn»chMnatii»n  to  the  army,  ex-  ta^hi'  i\  ViUtt  major  gemriil  (Brussels,  1870), 
hibiting.  tluMigh  Ntri\ing  toc«»nceal,  hisdesjiera-  i  ha»»  been  ascribed  to  him.  Queen  Victoria, 
i'uMi.  lie  hati  alre:idy  a  lew  days  betore  pn>-  and  especially  the  ]>rinco  of  SVales,  ond  the 
vidi'd  for  the  salcty  of  the  prince  im])eria1  by  Knglish  generally,  with  whom  he  htid  always 
Sending  him  to  helgium;  autl  in  the  atU'nn)on     been    popular    personally,   soothed  his    exUo 
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by  considerate  attentions ;  and  his  funeral  was 
numerously  attended  by  the  English  and  by 
French  partisans  of  his  dynasty.  He  published 
Hutoire  de  Jules  Ce$a/r  (2  vols.,  1865-'6), 
which  is  still  unfinished ;  and  his  miscellaneous 
writings  are  contained  in  (Eutres  de  Napo- 
leon III.  (5  vols.,  1864-'69),  CEuvres  militaires 
(3  vols.,  1856),  and  (Euvrea  posthumes  (187d\ 
—See  HUtoire  du  second  empire^  by  Taxile 
Delord  (vols.  L  to  iii.,  1869-^72),  and  Napoleon 
IIL^  eine  bioffraphisehe  Studie^  by  Gottschall 
(2d  ed.,  1871).  The  best  known  publications 
adverse  to  Napoleon  are  Victor  Hugo^s  Napo- 
leon le  Petit  (Brussels,  1852),  and  Les  propoa 
de  LahientUy  by  Prof.  Rogeard  (Paris,  1865). — 
Eog^nie  Mirie  it  MMtU«,  wife  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  Granada,  May  5,  1826.  Her  fa- 
ther, Count  Montyo,  who  died  in  Madrid  in  1839, 
was  a  grandee  of  Spain,  whose  origin  has  been 
traced  to  the  Porto-Carrero  family  of  Genoa, 
which,  after  settUng  in  Spain  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, formed  connections  with  many  illustrious 
houses,  whence  Eugenie  inherited  numerous 
Spanish  titles  of  nobility.  Her  mother,  Maria 
Manuela  Kirkpatrick  Glosebum,  was  descend- 
ed from  a  Roman  Oatholic  family  of  Scotland 
who  sought  refuge  in  Spain  after  the  fall  of  the 
Stuarts.  After  spending  her  childhood  in  Ma- 
drid, Eugenie  was  sent  to  school  in  Toulouse  and 
Bristol,  and  travelled  much  with  her  mother 
under  the  name  of  Countess  Teba,  residing 
some  time  in  London.  Her  beauty,  grace,  and 
accomplishments  having  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  future  emperor  during  his  residence  in 
England,  she  became  his  wife,  Jan.  29,  1853, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
imperial  court.  She  prevailed  upon  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris  to  devote  a  wedding  present 
of  the  value  of  600,000  francs,  intended  for  her, 
to  the  endowment  of  a  female  college,  and  fur- 
ther devoted  to  charities  100,000  out  of  250,- 
000  francs  presented  to  her  by  her  husband  on 
the  same  occasion.  She  gave  birth  to  the 
prince  imperial  March  16,  1856,  and  the  pros- 
pective right  of  regency  was  conferred  on  her 
in  February,  1 858.  Her  support  was  courted  by 
the  ultramontanes  in  respect  of  the  Italian  and 
Roman  questions  and  the  Mexican  invasion ;  and 
in  1865,  while  her  husband  was  in  Algeria,  her 
position  as  regent  was  complicated  by  Prince 
Napoleon^s  hostility  to  the  pope,  to  whose  in- 
terests she  was  zealously  devoted.  After  having 
in  previous  years  accompanied  her  husband  to 
the  English  court,  she  went  with  her  son  to 
Corsica  in  1869  to  attend  the  inauguration  of  the 
monument  of  Napoleon  I. ;  and  in  October  of 
that  year  she  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  East  by 
way  of  Venice  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
canal,  receiving  great  attentions  everywhere. 
In  the  same  year  she  endowed  the  geographical 
society  of  Paris  with  200,000  francs  as  a  foun- 
dation for  an  annual  prize  of  10,000  francs  to 
the  most  eminent  French  explorer  or  discover- 
er. She  assumed  the  regency  after  the  empe- 
ror's departure  for  the  seat  of  war  in  1870,  and 
received  the  first  news  of  his  surrender  at  Se- 


dan through  Prince  Metternich,  the  Austrian 
ambassador,  whose  wife  was  one  of  her  most 
devoted  friends,  and  formerly  conspicuous,  with 
the  empress,  Mme.  de  Pourtal^s,  Mme.  de  Gal- 
lifet,  and  other  brilliant  women,  among  the  most 
famous  leaders  of  gay  and  fashionable  entertain- 
ments. She  received  no  tidings  either  from  her 
minister  Palikao  or  from  her  husband ;  but  Pie- 
tri,  the  prefect  of  police,  in  the  afternoon  of  Sept. 
3,  warned  her  of  the  insecurity  of  her  position, 
and  his. despatch  was  still  on  her  table  when  a 
few  hours  after  her  departure  the  mob  invaded 
her  apartments.  Metternich  urged  her  to  fiee 
in  the  most  pressing  manner,  and  the  Tuileries 
was  in  the  greatest  confusion  when  she  left  the 
palace  after  midnight, deserted  by  her  attendants 
and  accompanied  by  Metternich,  the  Italian 
minister  Nigra,  the  countess  Wa}ewska,  M.  de 
Lesseps,  and  her  aged  secretary,  Mme.  Lebre- 
ton.  Plainly  attired,  the  empress  was  recog- 
nized only  by  a  boy,  whose  exclamation  passed 
unnoticed,  and  she  entered  a  public  carriage  in 
a  street  near  the  imperial  residence,  at  the  same 
moment  when  a  crowd  of  nearly  1,000  persons 
passed  by  her  uttering  violent  outcries  against 
the  emperor.  Eugenie,  the  countess  Walewska, 
Prince  Metternich,  and  one  of  the  latter^s  at- 
tach^ rapidly  drove  to  the  railway  station, 
intending  to  proceed  to  England.  After  spend- 
ing a  few  days  with  the  Ilagvorst  family  near 
Brussels,  the  ex-empress  proceeded  to  Ostend 
and  Dover,  and  thence  to  Hastings,  where  she 
met  her  son,  with  whom  she  left  for  Torquay, 
and  on  Sept.  24  arrived  at  Chiselhurst.  Napo- 
leon joined  them  in  March,  1871,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  after  his  death. — Napol6on 
Eigene  Leils  Jean  Josepb.  prince  imperial,  son  of 
Napoleon  III.  and  Eugenie,  bom  in  the  Tuile- 
ries, March  16,  1856.  He  received  a  careful 
education,  and  accompanied  his  father  to  Metz 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war,  and 
thence  to  Saarbrtlck,  where,  according  to  Na- 
poleon^s  despatch  to  Eugenie,  he  received  his 
baptism  of  fire.  As  the  military  situation  be- 
came critical,  the  emperor  provided  for  the 
safety  of  his  son  by  sending  him  in  August  to 
Belgium,  and  subsequently  he  joined  his  moth- 
er in  England.  He  is  a  youth  of  delicate  frame 
and  winning  manners,  and  bears  a  much  great- 
er resemblance  to  his  mother  than  to  his  father. 
BONAVEKTURl,  Stint  (Giovanni  di  Fioanza), 
a  cardinal  and  doctor  of  the  Roman  church, 
born  at  Bagnarea  in  Tuscany  in  1221,  died  in 
Lyons,  July  15,  1274.  He  entered  the  order 
of  St.  Francis  in  1248,  studied  in  the  university 
of  Paris,  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
there  in  1253,  and  in  1256  elected  general  of 
his  order.  He  reconciled  the  differences  among 
the  cardinals  on  the  death  of  Clement  IV.,  and 
they  chose  Gregory  X.  on  his  advice  in  1271. 
That  pope  made  him  bishop  of  Albano  in  1273 
and  cardinal  in  1274.  He  died  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  second  council  of  Lyons,  to  wliich 
he  had  been  sent  as  papal  legate,  and  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  the  supreme  pontiff, 
accompanied  by  a  brilliant  retinue  of  cardinals 
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\:.'.  *  '/•      ':'•:  "*  %■•  '  :•.  '.  /-I  "' 7  *  z"^  rv.  f  -•:.:*.     A:   r'n=.*-n  Law.    also,    contrarti 

rf.  .  ;''j   i'. :  --;    :7'-. .    ;■  -    •   -  V.  ::.  :'-7  •:.■:  -r.1-"  --:il  -a-rc  --:::.rii  :o  i-reeedence  in  lU 

*i  ■        :  .:.£  4-.  ;.;•  :;-•   ::.••.•    .■:•.•-    f '.:.'■.  ;.-:.-.  ■  .:.   -    :  r*t^:r?  vf  dcoeftsed  penonA.    Is 

'.                '.':.-  •.■,.;;.-    -•. :   r.-.i-v   i.  :;.■ --.-.  :-  i  -,:     :■  l  a  '•-  -i  tic  i<rlis^?e  recovers  judf- 

w.r.   ./>.:.;  .:.  :.  -    /.-.•.:..•■  .•-:.-:.  ..'.-:.-  rr.-.i:   :  r  t:.c  ;^L-iltj.  but    To    be   di#cbAr|Kd 

vv-  '/  V     -r.f..;,;.  •   ':  >•/.*.     7;.-:  >."i:.    -i:.-  ■::-:.  ;■-;;. ::--l:  -.f  tr.c  &enud  dAina^^es  smtAuird 

.'./..-:  ;..;•.  i-  or.-  '/  V.- .:  ::.  .-•  .•:-.-:.-■:  ::.-:•.■.•>  -y  l  l -:•:.•:'  rrr-iL  x:  of  the  coiHiitioEU   wLifh 

/  .:.'-<     :i.'. :   ,'  if.iL   :..:..   '*.'".    i ..  y:;.^-?  A  .  -l.'i^-.  Oa'jii^*.-??  —•-:  jj<?^r*-rii  \'T  tbe  couTt  or  jurj  tXMl 

;'.'•■    '  •:. :  j/'i*: /'.  -i.:.'.  '/  •   •:  ' .:/  o:   *-;■■:--.  f'*Ti<:'.\Zr   ::.r   rrJ   mtr^^are   of  liabilitj.    A 

V. .-.  = .' •■   . . • .    ■■•...-   ■  . r  -': -     i ; . •  'A  ..'«:-  :;-'.!-:•.-  a  '•  ■  t; ■  i  : -  l ■  •:  z: •.-«"•.•: iii :•! c,  &&«]  t boa^h  it  may  be 

"#::.?;.<::.•:.-;.'  ■ , ::  • . .  •.-  . */•  / v .-» '*  r  .*'«'  ^i  f^/t  f.  *•/  r  -J  'M  ijt  a^! jiirt !.  : :. c  ;fc.-«'-i^ncv  m ast  at    comnKm  Uw 

J'-*..-   f^.r..  ..:.-;.   •:.•:  •  .  ^»   r.'i-.ri -il-*  of  «Jojti^  ;*>.•  uJm^d  i:  in  tic  n:^me  of  thr  obligee. 

';;..'l  •:.■•  litf.r iio'i-n  itiK  liiA  f  'ntiiff*j-j'fim,  t-'-c  BO%D.  a  S.  W.  ctiuiity  of  Illinois.  inUrrse^cd 

Itn.t  fiffitn    M*  nfiJ!  iu  /a  •/ tf* .  ihv   lir't  ur * to  hj  ^ b '.'al  c ."ctrk  AD d  ii »  branches,  and  t«jaohcd 

yirfi'if/i  I  IK  Th*uio'y,",n.  tK.:  Isihii^i  p't'sp^rutfi,  *•::  the  S.  E.  comer  b  J  Ea»kaskia  river;  arva 
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'/   -?.  f.-i.'.'!-.  afi'i  v..ri'i'j-»  •..n::-  and  aVvjt  4'»*' -^.j.  r^. :  pop.  in  1??70.  13,153.     Th* 

/:  ■. '/'.o.'iil  ;iri'j  «:x.  .'•:?.;' .4 1  tr-ati-.-.     'lii-.-var*;  ??!.  Lm;::*,  VanJalia.  Terre  Haate.  and  Indian- 

o*  ;;  -•.".fj/  ii.;-!>.:il  N.ri'i'U').  '.wt  iVrv^L:  in  a^'oii^raiir-iu'I  paK^estLroaph the  conn tj.     Tte 

'p.ri*  ati'i  pr.v t.'Jil  in  t}j»-lr  ttr.'t'-ijiii/-.     Tln.-y  -'irtaf-t  1-  rniyK-rately  aneven,  and  occapied  by 

h.i-;*:  \,"*i\   piiliM-hT'l   Jit   It'.jii'r  i*i   '.III-.   1'mI..  !'t;aiitit*ril  jirairios  and  woodland  in  eqaad  pr>- 

lO'^",    :»';^.  I//MI- ^7  v'/j-.  !o]..  i'jTr!;.  aii'l  Vtuicc  p«-»rti«in.     The  H^il  is  fertile.     Coal    »  foand 

Ml  vol-,  »!';,  .70:i -■»;;.  near  Shnal  <reck.     The  chief  prod  nctions  in 

BO^HfllUP,   l.harim    Mrkhkr   .4rtaN   rnarqni:*  HTm  wtrv  3<;'.». 32 'i  bushels  of  wheat,  l.U64.a3:2 

i\* .  :i  rp-n'  li  -<n']i*r.  )#orri  at  .foii->i:rt<.il.  Anion,  nf  Indian  corn.  4»)].>V.C  of  oatji,  19,838  tons  of 

ix\.i,.\    17'i'i.  'IJ-'l  ni-ar  (.'iioli-T,  Oct.   !•*,  17'.»:{.  hay.    and  y7,2'>0  lb*,   of  wool.     There   were 

lb    -4r-.i'l  in  xU*-.   AriH-ri'an   war  of  in'l«ptn-  »'i.4»^l  lior-ts,  :5.»il8  milch  cows,  10.283  tfaeep, 

di-n*  «•.  and  on  hi-*  n-furn  to  Franri;  r«M::nrd  and  l»>,t'"7  swinc.     CapitAl.  Greenville. 
ftn'l  nni.iin*'!  lairhtij]  t<i  Louis  .\VI.    Atfi-r  the-        BO.\Il.  ThMusEHfniM,  an  American  phvrician. 

oiifliriak  of  tii*'in-iMT«'tiiin  in  W-ndt'i-  (M:in-h.  editur.  and  preacher,  born  in  Baltimore,  3id.. 

IV'»;Jk    lii-»   t«-nantry    corn|M-ll«-d    hini  to   jihu-e  in  Kt-bruary,  17«2,  died  in  Xew  York,  March 

birii-^i-lt' at  tlit-ir  h<-at].     Il«- roninian«I<-d  the  in-  14.  ImOO.     After  studying  in  the  medical  school 

hiir^tiii  troiipi  in  bow^rr  I'oitou  and  in  Anjoii,  of  tbe  univerMty  of  Pennsylvania,  and  takinf 

and   wui    wound'-'l    in  tbi*    aitark    on   Nantrn  his  de^Tec  at  the  iini%'ersity  of  Maryland.  h« 

iin«l  on  oth'T  o^'f-a-ion-*,  and  <bd'eat«*d   Kb'* bur  returned  to   Haltiniorc  to  practise    medicine, 

nt-ar  'iort'oii.     lb:  was  mortally  woundi-d  near  and  was  >of>n  ndk'd  to  a  professorship  there. 

(.'bollit,  find  di<'d  n<'.\t  day  on  th**  retreat,  at-  While    practinn^    medicine    he    was    likewise 

{i'V  liavin/  f)ri'\(-nt<M]   his  Hold irrn  from  retalia-  liccn->ed  a?4  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist 

tin/  upon  tin-  pri-toniTM  of  war.    Thtr  Mhimirf^  Episcopal  cliurch.     Trained  to  a  vigorous  style 

th-  Minr.  tit'  lioiirfuimintiir  io  \'t  nt/r*\  edited  by  bv  faithful  study  of  the  English  claivics,  i)r. 

Miin'.  d«-  (iiurm  (rnri-*,  \X'i:u,  an*  n';rarded  as  Hond  was  peculiarly  titted  to  take  active  part 

pHul  authority,  tiiou;?li  ultra-ri»yalist.  in  the  tbeolopcal  questions  that  agitatCKi  the 

IIOMI,  in  iaw,  nil  iu'^trunirnt  in  writing;  and  Mctb<Nlist  church  from  1816  to  18H0.  In  ]8dO 
nndi-r  ^cal,  w  JHTeby  our  p<'r<«on,  who  is  called  and  ]k:U  he  conducte<l  the  ^Mtinerant,^^  IB 
tin-  ohiitNir,  arkno\\Ii(lt!Ch  liinisrlf  bound  toan-  •  which  he  defended  the  polity  of  the  Mcthodift 
oilnr.  who  i4  ralli-d  tlie  o|iIii;i'c.  lor  tlH-  pay-  i  P'.piscopnl  <diurch  apunst  those  views  of  church 
hh'nt  of  M  hprciticd  Huni  of  imun'V.  If  this  be  ^roveninicnt  that  culminate<l  in  the  socessioii 
the  w  hulr,  it  is  called  ii  Minple  )M»nd ;  )»ut  usu-  of  the  Meth(Kiist  Protestant  churcli.  JH^  rep. 
ally  tiM'Nurii  nirntiitneil  is  specified  by  way  of  utation  is  cliietly  owin^  to  his  editorial  man- 
piiiiiltv  only,  and  a  condition  i-»  uinlerwritten  a;rernent  of  t  lie  "(Miristian  Advocate  and  Jour- 
w  liirji  t'iiii<.iitiitrs  the  real  c«intract,  and  which  nal,"  the  chief  orpm  of  the  M.  E.  church. 
nniN  lie  tor  tiie  payment  <»r  rnoin-y.  or  lor  any  He  condu<'ted  this  jt>urnal  for  12  years,  being 
«)tlicr  lawful  iict  to  be  done  nr  pcrturnied  by  the  editor-in-chief  at  his  death.  Ho  ]»iiblii«hed  an 
nhhi'iir  nr  hy  any  nther  p»r>*on,  and  which  *' Appeal  to  the  Methotlists''  (^^'0%  ltf27>,  and 
when  <|i>n«>  shall  dischar^'e  the  peiuilty.  T«»  **  Narrative  and  I )et*encc'*  (8vo,  1828). 
conNfitute  n  valid  hond,  the  ohlipir  nniNt  bt>  KO\Ib  I.  Wllllan  franrh,  an  American  as- 
ciiiiipi-tcnt  to  contract,  and  he  must  seal  and  tronomer,  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  Sept.  9,  1TS9, 
dcli\rr  I  III' instrument ;  hencetl  nut  >i^'n,  tbou^di  diedinCamhrid^e,  Mass.,  tfan. 'JIK  185it.  lie  waft 
u^uallv  this  btniialit>  i"  tibscrved.  The  si-al  bn>u;:ht  up  by  his  father  to  the  trade  of  watch- 
is  e\  iilcn«'e  that  it  is^'ixcu  upon  sutllcicnt  con-  makin;:,  but  devoted  much  of  bia  time  from 
siibrntioii  .\  jiniid  luc*  sniiie  jidv:iiita;r«'s  over  early  youth  to  studyin;; a<«tronomy.  He  etitnb- 
Niinpb*  ci'iilracts.  or  thitse  \\  hicli  are  not  under  lished  a  private  idiservatory  at  I^orchester. 
seal,  the  rhict'  of  which  is  that,  uiuler  the  Mass..  and  piined  considerable  reputation  bj 
statutcHni' Itiuitation.  tlu*  reiiieilv  bv  >uit  there-  his  diM'overieN  and  in  18:>x  was  selected  by 
on  H  not  *.ii  ••iiMn  harr^tl;  »i  \car-  heimr  in  iren-  tlu'  I'nitctl  States  ;^»\ernment  to  make  obser- 
eral  the  pcriml  in  the  «  a-e  tM'  simple  c«»ntracts,  \iition*«  f«»r  the  usi-  tif  an  ex{KHUtion  to  the 
and  ill,  l.'i,  or 'J<\  in  dilUrent  stales,  in  theca>e  South    si'a.     lie  su peri ntemUHl   the    construe^ 
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tion  of  the  observatory  of  Harvari  nnivereity 
in  1839,  and  became  ita  director  when  com- 
pleted. From  that  time  he  was  constantly  en- 
gaged in  aatronomical  observations  and  studies, 
and  published  the  results  in  the  "  Annals  of  the 
Observatory  of  Harvard  College,"  He  also 
invented  a  device  for  visibly  measuring  time  to 
a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  and  was  among  the 
first  to  use  photography  as  a  means  of  record- 
ing the  aspects  of  heavenly  bodies.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A,  M.  from  Harvard  uni- 
versity in  1812,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  of  the  philo- 
Bophical  society,  and  of  the  royal  astronomical 
society  of  London.  IL  Geaifc  FMUIps,  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  May 
20, 1825,  died  in  Oumbridge,  Feb.  17,  ISeG.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  184G,  and  be- 
came an  assistant  to  his  father  in  the  observa- 
tory, succeeding  to  its  full  charge  on  the  letter's 
death.  He  wrote  several  valuable  astronom- 
ical works,  among  which  are  a  "  Treatise  on  the 
Oonstmction  of  the  Rings  of  Saturn,"  and  the 
"Elements  of  the  Orbits  of  Hyperion  and  the 
Satellite  of  Neptune."  The  satellite  of  Nep- 
tune and  the  8th  satellite  of  Saturn  were  dis- 
covered by  himself  and  his  father.  He  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal  from  the  royal  astronomi- 
cal society  for  a  work  on  Donati^s  comet. 

BOHOI,  CiMUiitc,  an  Italian  poet,  horn  at  Miz- 
zano,  near  Parma,  in  1742,  aied  in  Vienna  in 
June,  1821.  Heacqnired  renownin  1773  by  his 
Giornala  tillareeia,  published  in  Parma,  where 
he  was  professor  of  rhetoric  His  ode  relative 
to  the  soppreasion  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  which 
event  took  place  shortly  after  liis  admissioa  to 
it,  giving  offence  to  inflnential  parties,  ha  fled 
to  Tyrol,  and  snbseqaently  became  a  prot^S 
of  the  Austrian  archduke -Ferdinand,  acting  as 
librarian  and  tutor.  In  Vienna  he  instrQcted 
the  wife  of  the  emperor  Francis  in  history  and 
literature.  His  works  chiefly  consist  of  cele- 
brated translations  of  Virgil's  .^neid  and  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  and  of  lyrical,  didactic,  satir- 
ical, and  other  poetry,  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Metastasio.  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  original  poetry  was  published  in 
Vienna  in  1808,  in  3  vols. 

BONDDO,  a  kingdom  of  Benegambia  in  W.  Af- 
rica, between  tlio  Senegal  and  the  upper  Gambia. 
The  surface  of  the  country,  which  is  generally 
flat,  save  in  the  southern  and  central  parts, 
where  it  rises  into  hills  of  moderate  height,  is 
covered  with  vast  forests  and  low  stunted 
hushes.  Prom  the  hills  torrents  descend  dur- 
ing the  rainy  seaeoa  to  the  Senegal  and 
Fal6m6  rivers.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  towns, 
where  the  forests  have  been  cleared  away,  the 
soil  is  found  to  be  light  and  productive.    Cotton, 


varieties  of  ft^t  are  found  in  groat  profusi 
The  climate  is  warm,  but  not  onhealthy.    The 

eipulation,  conmsUng  chiefly  of  Foolahs  and 
nndingoB,  is  estimated  at  about  1,500,000. 
The  Foolahs  are  the  dominant  tribe.      The 


people  are  professedly  Mohammedans,  but  not 
very  strict.  In  every  town  there  are  schools 
in  which  the  reading  and  writing  of  Arabic  are 
taught.   The  people  are  of «  light  copper  color, 


and  in  form  and  feature  resemble  the  Europeans 
more  nearly  than  any  other  tribe  of  W.  AJfrica, 
except  the  Moors.  The  king  possesses  absolute 
power,  and  has  under  his  command  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops.  The  capital  town  is  Buli- 
bani  (pop.  about  3,000),  situated  in  an  exten- 
wve  plam  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  rocky  hills. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall  pierced  with 
loopholes.  The  houses  are  small  and  irregular ; 
the  streets  narrow,  crooked,  end  dirty.  The 
useful  arts  are  held  in  high  esteem,  and  a  good 
trade  is  carried  on  with  aome  of  the  Moorish 
territories.  One  of  the  towns,  Samcocolo,  is 
famous  for  its  skilful  workers  in  iron  and  gold. 
BONE,  the  substance  which  forms  the  in- 
ternal skeleton  of  man  and  the  vertebrated 
animals,  constituting  the  homework  of  support, 
tlie  levers  by  which  force  is  eierted  and  loco- 
motion performed,  and  the  bozeji  or  cages  in 
which  are  enclosed  the  internal  organs.  The 
bony  parts  of  the  vertebrated  animals  are  very 
diflerent  in  structure  and  composition  from  the 
hard  external  skeletons  of  the  invertebrata. 
Bone  consists  of  an  organic  and  an  inorganic 
material,  which  may  be  obtained  separately  by 
the  following  simple  processes :  steep  a  bone  in 
dilute  muriatic  or  nitrto  acid ;  the  inorganic  or 
earthy  matt«r  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  organic 
substance  remuns,  retaining  the  original  size 
of  the  bone,  and  easily  bent.  In  tliis  way  is 
obtained  the  cartilaginous  basis  of  the  bone, 
on  which  its  shape  depends.  On  the  contrary, 
if  a  bone  be  subjected  to  a  strong  heat,  the 
organic  or  animal  part  is  burned  ont,  and  the 
earthy  part  remwns,  retuning  its  form,  but 
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crnmhling  to  pieces  at  the  least  touch.  To  tlie 
earthy  part,  wliich  consists  principally  of  phos- 
phate and  carbonate  of  lime,  51  per  cent, 
of  the  former  and  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  latter, 
the  bone  owes  its  hardness,  density,  rigidness, 
and  white  color;  to  the  animal  part,  princi- 
])ally  cartilage,  or  some  form  of  gelatine,  about 
82  per  cent.,  it  owes  its  strength  of  cohesion. 
These  proportions  vary  at  different  ages:  in 
the  cliild,  the  animal  matter  forms  nearly  one 
half  of  tlie  bone,  accounting  for  its  greater 
flexibility  and  tlie  less  liability  to  fracture  at 
this  age ;  in  the  old,  the  earthy  matter  is  about 
84  per  cent.,  ex])laining  the  great  brittleness 
and  easy  fracture  of  the  bones  in  aged  persons. 
In  the  disease  called  rickets,  common  among 
the  ill-fed  children  of  the  poor  in  Europe,  but 
somewhat  rare  in  America,  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  deposit  of  earthy  matter,  ren- 
dering the  bones  so  flexible  that  they  may  be 
bent  almost  like  wax.  The  power  of  bone 
to  resist  decomposition  is  remarkable  :  fossil 
bones  dei)osited  in  the  ground  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  man  upon  the  earth  have  been 
found  ])y  Cuvier  exhibiting  a  considerable 
cartilaginous  portion ;  the  jaw  of  the  Cam- 
bridge mastodon  was  found  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Jack- 
son to  contain  42*6  per  cent,  of  animal  matter, 
and  cartilage  obtained  from  the  same  specimen 
by  means  of  dilute  acid  was  readily  converted 
into  gelatine,  and  made  a  goo<l  glue  ;  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  vertebral  spines  of  Dr.  J.  C.  War- 
ren's mastodon  was  found  to  contain  30  per 
cent,  of  animal  matter.  The  chemical  consti- 
tution of  !)ono  is  shown  in  the  following  anal- 
yses by  Berzclius  and  Marchand  : 


1.  Organic  or  animal  matter. 83-30 

f  PhoAphato  of  lime &1m)4 

Carbonate  of  lime 11-30 

Fluoride  of  cakriam 2(H) 

I'bo^phate  of  ma^csla 1*16 

Soda  and  chloride  of  stxllum 1*20 

Oxide  of  iron  and  manganese,  and 
loss 


2.  Inonrnnic 
or  <*arthy 
constituents. 


8828 

.V2-26 

1021 
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M7 
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Some  recent  authorities  deny  the  existence  of 
fluoride  of  calcium  in  bone.  Bones  are  not 
solid,  ^rake  a  section  of  almost  any  bone,  and 
two  kinds  of  structure  are  seen:  one  dense, 
firm,  and  compact,  on  the  exterior  surface;  the 
other  loose,  s[)ongy,  enclosing  cells  or  spaces 
communicating  freely  with  each  other,  in  the 
interior  of  the  bone,  an<l  surrounded  by  the 
more  compact  tissue.  The  loose  structure 
abounds  in  the  ends  of  bones,  securing  at  the 
same  time  greater  lightness  and  suflicient  ex- 
pansion to  form  the  joints,  while  in  the  shaft 
or  central  portion,  where  strength  is  most 
needed,  the  compact  tissue  is  more  developed. 
Bones  are  of  different  forms,  according  to  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied:  some 
are  long,  as  in  the  limbs,  and  these  are  the 
principal  levers  of  the  bmly ;  others  are  flat 
and  thin,  conj posed  of  two  layers  of  compact 
tissue,  with  an  intervening  cellular  structure, 
destined  to  en<-l<>si'  cavitivs.  Bones  have  also 
a  variety  of  eminences  and  deprossions,  for  the 


attachment  of  muscles,  the  protectkm  of 
nerves  and  vessels,  &c. ;  these  eminenoet,  or 
processes,  are  well  marked  in  proportion  to 
the  muscularity  of  the  subject,  in  females  and 
feeble  men  the  bones  are  light,  thin^  and 
smooth,  while  in  the  powerfnlly^  muscular 
frame  the  bone  is  dense  and  heavj,  and  ererr 
prominence  is  well  developed.  Cxercise  is  u 
neceasary  to  the  strength  of  a  bone  as  it  is  to 
the  strength  of  a  muscle ;  if  a  limb  be  disused 
from  paralysis,  or  the  body  be  prostrated  by 
long  disease,  the  bones  waste  as  wcdl  as  tfaf 
soft  parts.  The  external  surface  is  perforated 
by  numerous  minute  oi>cning8y  which  transmit 
the  arteries  and  veins  to  the  interior ;  this  sur- 
face is  covered  by  a  firm  tough  membrane,  the 
periosteum,  composed  of  densely^  intenrovea 
white  fibrous  tissue.  The  cells,  or  cancelli^  of 
the  spongy  portions  of  bone,  are  made  np  of 
thin  and  inosculating  plates  of  oaseona  tissue, 
enclosing  spaces  between  them  which  are  filled 
with  marrow  or  meduUn;  these  are  lined  wish 
a  delicate  membrane.  On  a  superficial  observa- 
tion it  appears  as  if  the  plates  of  the  cancel- 
lated structure  were  arranged  w^ithont  definite 
plan ;  but  the  researches  or  Prof.  JefllKefl  Wt- 
man  and  others  show  that  the  cancelli  of  such 
bones  as  aid  in  supporting  the  weight  of  tb« 
body  are  arranged  either  in  the  direction  of 
that  weight,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  support 
and  brace  those  cancelli  which  are  in  that 
direction.  The  arrangement  of  these  bony 
plates  in  the  lumbar  vertebra>,  the  neck  of  the 
thigh  bone,  the  tibia,  and  the  ankle  and  faeeL 
is  ojf  itself  enough  to  indicate  that  man,  alone 
of  animals,  naturally  assumes  an  erect  position. 
This  relation  is  most  evident  in  the  above- 
mentioned  bones,  and  in  the  adult,  it  being 
less  observable  in  youth  and  old  age.  There 
is  no  real  diflerence  between  the  compact  and 
the  spongy  stnicturo  of  bone,  the  degree  of 
condensation  being  the  only  distinction.  The 
cells  of  the  cancelli  communicate  freelv  with 
each  other.  In  the  long  bones  the  marrow  ii 
not  contained  in  cells,  but  in  one  central  med- 
ullary canal,  lined  by  a  membrane.  Both  the 
periosteum  And  the  medullary  membrane  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  blood  vessels,  and 
are  therefore  intimately  connected  with  the 
nutriti(m  of  the  bone,  and  their  destruction 
to  any  great  extent  leads  to  the  death  of  the 
part  in  contact  with  them. — Microscopic  ex- 
amination can  alone  ex])lain  the  intimate  struc- 
ture of  bone.  If  a  thin  transverse  section  of 
a  long  bone,  as  the  femur,  be  examined  un- 
der tlie  microsco])e,  the  compact  tissue  will 
present  several  dark  circular  or  oval  spots, 
surrounded  by  numerous  concentric  lines ;  in 
these  lines  will  be  perceived  minute  black  spots^ 
with  other  lines  leading  from  them  in  various 
directions.  Tlie  larger  ovul  or  circular  spots 
are  the  openings  of  vascular  canals,  csJled 
"Haversian,''  from  their  dis<'overer,  C]o{)ton 
Havers;  these  canals  are  numerous,  taking  a 
course  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bone,  joined 
together  by  free  inosculation  of  short  trans- 


verse  branches;  tbey  thas  form  a  network  of 
tabes  for  the  miante  tcsmIs  which  they  cod- 
ve;  and  protect.  According  to  Todd  and 
Bowman,  the  arteries  and  veins  asually  occnpy 
distinct  IlsTeraian  canals,  a  single  vessel  being 
distribated  to  each.  The  canaU  conveying  the 
veins  are  said  to  be  the  larger,  and  to  present 
.  at  irrepilar  intervals,  where  two  or  more 
branches  meet,  ponch-Iike  sinuses  which  serve 
as  reservoirs  to  delay  the  escape  of  the  hlood ; 
in  some  of  the  irregolar  bones,  as  in  those  of 
the  stnll,  the  vantras  canals  are  extremely  tor- 
tnoos,  mnning  chiefly  in  the  cancellated  stmc- 
ture,  there  called  diploi.  The  Haversian  canals 
vary  in  diameter  from  j^  to  yjVff  "^  ^  inch, 
the  average  being  abont  j^,  and  their  ordi- 
Bary  distance  from  each  other  about  yjy  of  an 
inch.  This  whole  apporatns  of  canals  is  only 
an  involution  of  the  surface  of  the  bone,  that 
the  vessels  may  come  into  a  more  free  contact 
with  it;  as  they  coram nnicat*  internally  with 
the  medallary  cavity,  externally  with  the  pe- 
riosteal surface,  and  also  with  the  cancejlar 
medullary  cells,  the  network  of  nutrient  vee- 
eels  is  very  complete.  Bnt,  as  if . this  arrange- 
mcnt  were  not  enough  to  secure  the  nourish- 
ment of  such  a  hard  tissue  as  bone,  and  so  far 
removed  from  immediate  contact  with  blood 
vessels,  there  is  a  still  more  curions  end  deli- 
cate apparatns  of  microscopic  cavities.  Aronnd 
the  Haversian  canals  will  be  noticed  the  ap- 

Eearance  of  delicate  lamella  of  bone,  more  or 
fHS  concentric;  these,  with  the  lacuna  men- 
-  tinned  below,  are  the  most  essential  constitu- 
ents of  trae  and  fully  developed  hone,  the  med- 
tdlarj  cells  and  Haversian  canals  being  merely 
definite  spaces  existing  between  the  lamellee. 
It  ia  principally  by  the  successive  development 
of  new  lamellra  that  bones  increase  in  diameter, 
being  usually  deposited  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis.  A  transverse  section,  therefore,  would 
present  under  the  microscope  the  following 
arrangement  of  lamellie,  as  given  by  Hassall; 
1,  several  layers  passing  entirely  ronnd  the 
bone;  2,  others  encircling  each  Haversian 
canal;  and  8,  irregular  and  incomplete  lamella; 
occupying  tlie  angular  spaces  between  those 
concentrically  arranged.  The  lamelle  of  the 
Haversian  canals,  however,  are  not  exactly 
concentric,  as  commonly  described,  but  incom- 
plete and  running  into  one  another  at  various 
points,  a  necessary  conseqnence  of  the  irregu- 
lar distribution  of  the  lacann.  The  Haversian 
systems  generally  ma  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  tissue  requires  the  greatest  strengtti.  With 
the  previously  mentioned  arrangement  of  the 
cancellated  structure,  the  Haversian  canals 
more  fully  display  the  wonderful  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  combining  mechanical  advan- 
tages with  the  best  provisions  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  tissue.  The  number  of  lamellee  passing 
entirely  ronnd  the'bone  is  generally  less  than 
12,  and  those  encircling  each  Haversian  canal 
vary  from  2  or  3  to  more  than  12,  the  smallest 
canals  having  the  fewest  kmellte.  The  lamel- 
1»,  according  to  the  beat  observers,  appear  to 
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eondst  of  a  delicate  network  of  fibres  in  seta, 
the  fibres  of  each  set  running  parallel,  bnt 
crossing  the  others  obliquely ;  some  have  sup- 
posed Uiat  they  are  produced  by  the  union  of 
a  number  of  diamond- shaped  cells,  and  not  by 
the  crossing  of  fibres ;  the  first  opinion  is  prob- 
ably the  trne  one.  Bistributed  through  the 
cancellated  and  compact  portions  of  bone  oc- 
cnr  numerous  black  specks  in  the  lines  of  the 
lamellie ;  these  are  the  iaeunOf  or  bone  corpus- 
cles, the  most  peculiar  and  characteristic  mi' 
croscopio  form  to  be  found  in  bony  tissne. 
They  aifier  somewhat  in  form  in  diflerent  ani- 
mals, bnt  are  always  more  or  less  flatten- 
ed, elongated,  ovoid  bodies,  with  numerous 
branches  and  radiating  filaments  pasnng  out 
from  them  and  communicating  with  those  in 
the  atljacent  lamellie.  In  the  dried  bone  the 
lacunte  are  empty,  owing  to  the  decompodtion 


at  bonA  Id  tJia  neighborhood  of 
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and  shrinking  of  the  soft  parts,  and  the  branched 
lines  ranning  out  from  them  appear  as  minute 
canals  or  eanalieuli;  but  in  the  fresh  condi- 
tion they  are  both  nndonblodly  filled  with  a 
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soft  organized  stibfttance,  forminp^  an  inter-  clei  seem  often  to  touch ;  the  lowest  rows 
lacing  network  of  bone  cori>U8clcs  and  fila-  in  deep,  narrow  cups  of  bone,  formed  by  thr 
mentif,  destined  to  absorb  nourisbinent  from  tlie  ossification  of  the  intercellalar  snbsUinoe*;  th« 
blood  vessels  occupying  the  Haversian  canals.  I  cups  are  gradually  converted  into  closed  nre^h 
Tbe  bone  c(>r])usck'S  have  an  average  length  of  |  of  bone,  with  their  lamelliform  walls.  DoriAS 
■^f^-^  of  an  inch,  and  they  are  usually  about  I  thisfirst  stage  of  the  process  there  nre  no  bloud 


one  half  as  wide  and  one  eighth  as  thick.    Ttie 
diameter  of  the  pores,  or  canaliculi,  is  from 


vessels  directly  concerned.  The  lamelln  of  tbe 
areolte,  or  cancelli,  become  thicken  and  include 
in  their  substance  elongated  oval  spaces  of  a 


nr.W  to  t^.Ut  of  an  inch.— From  the  re- 

soarclics  of  Mr.  Tomes  and  Mr.  Quekett  it  j  roughly  granular  nature,  in  other  respectn  re- 
appears that  the  ultimate  structure  of  bone  !  sem Idling  lacunsB,  and  considered  bj  these  ob- 
consists  of  a  congeries  of  granular  parti-  |  servers  as  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  of  the  tern- 
cles,  deposited  in  an  organized  matrix ;  these    porary  cartilage ;  within  the   cancelli   odIt  a 


granules  are  often  <listinctly  \'isible,  with 
out  any  artificial  preparation,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  delicate  spicula  of  the  cancelli, 
varying  in  size  from  -j^^-^  to  -n-.hrs  of  an  inch. 
The  perioateum^   a  dense,  fibrous  membrane, 


few  cells  are  found,  these  cavities  being  chiedr 
occupied  by  a  new  granular  substance,  resem- 
bling a  formative  hlastema,  like  that  out  of 
which  all  the  tissues  are  evolved ;  the  cells  are 
in  apposition  with  the  wall,  and  sometimes  one 


richly  su]>plied  with  blood  vessels,  covers  the  !  seems  half  ossified,  and  its  nucleus  about  to  h^ 
external  surface  of  all  bones,  with  the  excep-  !  come  a  lacuna ;  these  nuclei  have  now  the  same 


tion  of  their  articular  extremities.  The  vessels 
of  bone  are  supplied  from  the  periosteum,  and 
ramify,  as  has  been  seen,  through  the  Haver- 
sian canals ;  in  the  long  bones  a  largo  artery 
penetrates  by  the  nutritions  foramen  into  the 
medullary  cavity,  sending  branches  to  the  me<l- 
iillary  cells,  and  inosculating  with  the  capil- 
laries from  other  sources.  Nerves  have  not 
yet  been  detecte<l  in  tlie  interior  of  bones  sup- 
plying strictly  the  osseous  structure,  but  the 
pain  fulness  of  many  diseases  of  the  bones  shows 
that  the  external  and  internal  vascular  surface 


direction  as  the  neighboring  lacunsB  ;  from  the 
blastema  the  vessels  are  probably  developed 
and  the  necessary  elements  for  the  growth  (»f 
the  lK>ne.  The  cancelli,  at  first  closed  cavitiei 
communicate  at  a  subsequent  perio<l,  and  go  to 
form  the  Haversian  systems,  a  network  of  vet- 
sels  becoming  develoi)ed  within  tliem  at  the 
same  time.  The  subsecpient  process  of  ossifict- 
tion  consists  essentially  in  the  slow  repetition 
of  the  above  on  the  entire  vascular  surface  of 
the  bone.  The  canaliculi  begin  as  irregnlariticc 
in  the  margin  of  the  lacuna),  and  are  converted 


must  be  supplied  with  nerves.  Lymphatics  as  the  tissue  becomes  consolidated  into  the 
most  prol)al)ly  also  exist  in  Ixme. — At  tlie  ear-  I  branching  tubes  which  have  been  described 
liest  period  of  the  appearance  of  a  skeleton  in  '  above,  and  are  accordingly  formed  in  the  osri- 
the  embryo,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  cells;  these  '  fied  substance  of  the  cartilage  cells.  As  to  the 
increase  in  number  and  density,  and  are  held  |  lacunar,  their  granular  interior  seems  to  be 
together  by  an  intercellular  substance,  thus  ^  gradually  removed,  and  they  become  vacnitict 
forming  temjjorary  cartilage,  which  is  after-  I  for  the  conveyance  of  the  nutrient  tluidiw 
ward  converted  into  bone,  though  not  com-  '  Agreeably  to  this  theory  of  the  formation  of 
pletely  so  until  adult  age.  Ossification  com-  '  bone.  Todd  and  Bowman  Mieve  that  it  grovi 
mences  at  determinate  points  or  centres,  the  '  chiefly  by  layers  fonned  in  succession  on  it* 
first  of  which  is  in  the  clavicle,  and  appears  '  vascular  surface,  but  also  in  an  interstitial 
during  the  fourth  week;  then  follow  the  lower  '  manner  alter  being  originally  depositcil.  A 
jaw,  ribs,  fenmr,  humerus,  tibia,  and  upper  '  most  important  process  of  growth  is  constantly 
jaw ;  the  sj)ine  and  pelvis  nre  late,  and  the  going  on  in  cartilage  by  tlie  multiplication  of 
kneepan  does  not  begin  to  ossify  till  after  j  the  cells  and  the  increuse  in  their  dimen.*«ii ins; 
birth.  There  are  generally  several  ossific  cen-  in  the  h)ng  bones  this  growth  is  most  active 
tres;  for  instance,  in  the  h)ng  bones,  one  for  the  ,  in  the  hmgitudinal  direction.  Bones  also  in- 
shaft,  and  one  for  each  extremity.  The  cen-  crease  by  the  addition  of  new  systems  of  lami- 
tral  ]mrt  of  the  bone  is  the  tfifrphy$i^,  and  is  nn?  on  their  exterior,  and  by  new  involutions 
not  united  till  long  after  birth  to  the  ends  or  \  of  the  vascular  surface  to  fnrm  new  Haversian 
epiphijHes  ;  processes  of  bone  are  called  apo-  j  canals,  as  has  been  proved  by  experiments  with 
jthifHfti.  ()ssificati(m  generally  extends  in  the  madder  mixed  with  the  food  of  animals:  tlie 
intended  direction  of  the  chief  strength  of  a  '  coloring  ])rinciple  of  this  substance  hiis  a  re- 
bone.  According  to  Todd  and  Bowman,  the  markable  affinity  for  ]>hosi)hate  (»f  lime,  and  it 
pnx'ess  by  which  cartilage  is  converted  into  '  afiects  first  the  portions  of  bone  in  course  of 
bone  is  as  follows:  The  snmll  nucleated  cells,  ,  fonnation,  or  thrwe  nearest  to  the  vascular  sur- 
with  comparatively  large  and  granular  nuclei,  face.  Wherever  there  is  a  vascular  network 
are  unifonnly  scattere<l  through  a  homogeneous  in  the  stnicture  (tf  bone,  whether  on  the  |Hfri- 
intercellular  substance :  at  the  points  of  ossifica-  |  osteal  or  internal  surface,  there  growth  takes 
tion  the  cells  begin  to  assume  a  linear  series,  '  jdace:  the  exterior  increase  is  strictly  analo- 
running  down  toward  the  ossifying  surface,  and  gous  to  the  ex«»penous  mo<le  of  growth  in  ]>lants. 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  intercellular  A  third  nnwle  in  which  bone  grr>ws  st^'eiiw  to  be 
substance;  the  cells  are  closely  applied  to  one  by  the  dilatation  of  the  primary  cancelli  and 
another,  and  so  compress^il  that  even  tlieir  nu-    central  Haversian  canals;  by  this  eiilurfjronieDt 
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of  the  interior  the  strength  of  the  compact  ex- 
terior is  increased  without  the  disadvantage  of 
an  increase  of  weight. — The  reparative  power 
of  bone  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  surgery. 
When  a  bone  is  broken,  blood  is  effused,  with 
the  coagulum  of  which  a  semitransparent  lymph 
is  subsequently  mingled,  covering  the  surfaces 
of  the  wounded  parts ;  in  tlie  course  of  two  to 
throe  weeks  this  is  gradually  condensed  by  an 
interstitial  change,  which  converts  it  into  a 
substance  resembling  temporary  cartilage ;  ossi- 
fication takes  place  in  this  in  a  nearly  uniform 
manner,  and  the  whole  is  transformed  in  from 
four  to  six  weeks  into  a  spongy  osseous  mass 
'which  holds  the  ends  of  the  bone  together ; 
this  provisional  eallm,  as  Dupnytren  called  it, 
is  gradually  absorbed  during  the  succeeding 
months,  while  the  permanent  callus  is  being 
deposited  between  the  contiguous  surfaces  of 
the  compact  tissue ;  the  permanent  callus  has 
all  the  characters  of  new  bone.  When  this 
reparative  process  is  interfered  with  by  med- 
dlesome surgery  or  constitutional  disease,  the 
imion  takes  place  merely  by  ligament,  con- 
stituting sometimes  a  false  joint. — In  reptiles 
and  fishes  the  cancellated  structure  usually  ex- 
tends throughout  the  shatt,  which  is  not  so  well 
divided  into  solid  bone  and  meduUary  cavity  as 
it  is  in  mammalia.  LacunsB  are  highly  char- 
acteristic of  true  osseous  structure,  being  never 
deficient  in  the  minutest  parts  of  the  bones 
of  the  higher  vertebrata,  though  those  of  fishes 
are  occasionally  destitute  of  them.  The  lacu- 
nas of  birds  are  longer  and  narrower  than  those 
of  mammals,  and  the  canaliculi  are  remarkably 
tortuous ;  in  reptiles  they  are  remarkably  long 
and  narrow,  and  in  fishes  very  angular,  with 
few  radiations ;  their  size  is  not  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  animal,  since  there  is  no  percepti- 
ble difference  between  their  size  in  the  large 
extinct  iguanodon  and  in  the  smallest  living 
lizard.  From  the  emarginated  and  festooned 
outline  often  seen  on  sections  of  bone,  Dr.  Car- 
penter, in  his  "Principles  of  Uuman  Physiol- 
ogy," expresses  the  opinion  that  the  older  por- 
tions of  the  osseous  substance  are  removed 
from  time  to  time,  and  that  the  irregular  out- 
line thus  presented  by  the  Haversian  spaces  is 
caused  by  the  partial  or  complete  removal  of  the 
Haversian  system ;  in  their  stead  newly  formed 
tissue  is  deposited;  this  alternate  absorption 
and  reproduction  takes  place  at  all  times  of 
life,  though  its  energy  diminishes  with  the  in- 
creasing age  of  the  individual. — The  complete 
development  of  the  osseous  system  characterizes 
the  final  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  organism ; 
the  vertebral  column  does  not  completely  ossi- 
fy in  its  spinous  and  transverse  processes  until 
the  2oth  or  80th  year ;  the  ossification  of  the 
head  and  the  tubercle  of  the  ribs,  commencing 
soon  after  puberty,  is  not  continued  to  the 
body  of  the  bone  till  some  years  after ;  the  ossi- 
fication of  some  of  the  cartilages  of  the  sternum 
is  often  not  completed  even  in  quite  advanced 
age ;  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  united  within 
a  few  years  after  birth.     As  long  ago  as  Aris- 


totle^s  time,  the  duration  of  the  life  of  animals 
was  measured  by  their  period  of  growth.  Buf- 
fon  had  the  same  idea,  for  he  says :  "  The  dura- 
tion of  life,  to  some  extent,  may  be  measured 
by  the  time  of  growth."  Animals  and  man 
grow  only  until  union  takes  place  between  the 
shafts  and  the  ends  of  the  bones ;  this  union 
occurs  in  man  at  the  age  of  20  years,  in  the 
camel  at  8,  in  the  horse  at  5,  in  the  ox  and 
lion  at  4,  in  the  dog  at  2,  in  the  Cat  at  \\^ 
and  in  the  rabbit  at  1  year.  Recent  observa- 
tions go  to  show  that  animals  live  about  fiYQ 
times  their  period  of  growth ;  this  would  give, 
according  to  Flourens,  as  the  age  at  which 
man  should  arrive,  if  he  lived  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  physiology  and  hygiene, 
about  100  years;  for  the  camel  40,  the  horse 
25,  the  ox  and  the  lion  20,  the  dog  10,  the  cat 
about  8,  the  rabbit  5  years.  In  an  elephant 
which  died  at  the  age  of  30  years,  the  ends  of 
the  bones  were  not  united  to  the  shafts,  so  that 
it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  this  animal 
lives  more  than  150  years. 

BONE,  Henry,  an  English  enamel  painter, 
bom  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  Feb.  6,  1755,  died 
in  London  in  December,  1834.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  art  of  painting  on  china, 
and  was  afterword  employed  in  London  in 
enamel  painting  on  watches,  lockets,  and 
other  jewelry.  His  remarkable  skill  in  this 
work  attracted  special  attention  about  the 
year  1800.  From  that  time  he  devoted  him- 
self to  painting  portraits  or  copying  celebrated 
pictures  on  ivory  or  in  enamel.  He  used 
larger  plates  than  had  been  employed  for  a 
similar  purpose  before;  his  copy  of  Titian's 
"Bacchus  and  Ariadne,"  which  was  sold  for 
2,200  guineas,  is  18  inches  by  16.  Among  his 
other  celebrated  pictures  are  "Hope  Nursing 
Love,"  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  "Death 
of  Dido,"  and  several  coUections  of  historical 
portraits.  A  series  of  85  portraits  of  illustri- 
ous characters  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  occu- 
pied his  leisure  for  25  years,  and  was  finished 
after  his  death  by  his  son  H.  P.  Bone.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  royal  academy  in  1811. 

BONE  ASH.  Bones,  when  calcined  in  open 
fire,  lose  all  their  organic  matters  and  part  of 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  they  contain,  by  which 
their  weight  is  diminished  about  two  thirds. 
The  residue  is  a  dry,  friable,  and  white  mass, 
of  the  original  form  of  the  bones.  Pulverized, 
the  powder  is  grayish  white.  It  consists  of 
basic  phosphate  of  lime,  with  some  lime,  fluor- 
ide of  calcium,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  phosphate  of  magnesia.  The  sulphur  of 
the  sulphate  comes  from  the  cartilage.  Pre- 
pared from  the  bones  of  cattle,  the  proportion 
of  phosphate  of  lime  is  about  90  per  cent. ; 
from  human  bones,  about  86  per  cent.  Other 
matters  may  be  removed  by  dissolving  in  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  precipitating  by  ammonia, 
when  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  alone  are 
left  in  the  solution.  Bone  ash,  ground  to  pow- 
der, is  made  into  a  paste  with. gum  water,  or 
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beer  and  water,  and  moulded  into  the  form  of 
cups,  called  cupels,  which  are  used  in  the  pro- 
cess of  cii|>ellation.  Thid  is  separating  nilver 
or  gold  from  lead,  by  melting  the  alloy  of  the 
metals  in  the  cupel,  and  subjecting  it  to  the 
action  of  a  current  of  air,  M'liich  0xidi7.es  the 
lead,  converting  it  into  litharge.  Tiiis  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  bono  ash  as  fast  as  it  is  produced, 
till  the  precious  unoxidizable  metal  is  at  last 
left  pure  and  alone  in  the  cupel.  The  opera- 
tion is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  on  the 
large  scale  and  in  small  assays.  AVhen  care- 
fully prepared,  and  freed  from  foreign  matters 
by  levigation,  bone  ash  is  called  burnt  harts- 
horn, and  is  used  for  cleaning  jewelry. 

BONE  BL4CK,  a  bhick  carbonaceous  powder, 
obtained  by  grinding  the  product  of  bones 
burne<l  in  a  ch)se  vessel  at  a  red  heat.  Tlie 
name  ivory  black  shoiUd  properly  bo  limited 
to  the  liner  and  more  exj>ensive  article  pre- 
pared from  ivory.  The  volatile  products  of 
the  distillation  of  bones  are  an  empyreumatic 
oil,  fetid  gases,  and  ammoniacal  va])ors.  The 
latter  may  be  collected,  as  they  sometimes  are, 
in  forming  with  them  salts  of  ammonia.  The 
fixed  products,  which  constitute  animal  char- 
coal, or  bono  black,  consist  of 

Carbon 1)6 

t?uliihiit(>  of  lime {)-i 

(■arlMiiiatc  «f  liim* s-fi 

Phor'iiliatf  of  lime T-^-S 

Phos|»liato  of  magnesia 1  -S 

CLJi^ntlt'  of  wHliiim Oft 

t^MUittv  !in<l  Hum! OS 

I*r<»toxi»li'  of  Iron 0"2 

Alkulira,  aud  sulphur 0*5 

100-0 

The  powder  resembles  that  of  vegetable  char- 
coal, but  is  more  dense  and  less  combustible, 
and  its  ashes  are  not  so  readily  soluble  in  sul- 
phuric  acid  as  those  of  charcoal.  The  process 
of  preparing  the  material  varies  according  as 
the  anunoniacal  vai)ors  are  saved,  or  allowed 
to  go  to  waste.  In  the  former  case  the  bones, 
cleaned  of  their  fatty  matters,  are  carbonized 
in  cast-iron  cylinders,  which  connect  by  a 
three-inch  pipe  with  the  condensing  apparatus. 
The  cylinders  are  kept  at  a  re<l  heat  fnr  30 
lioiirs,  when  tlie  charre<l  !)ones  are  taken  out, 
and  the  cylinders  are  refilled.  The  bones  are 
then  ground  in  mills.  The  volatile  ])ro<lucts 
are  in  some  instances  discharged  under  the  tire, 
bv  which  thev  are  consumed,  and  their  dis- 
agreeable  odor  destroyed.  In  this  way  also 
tliey  atfoni  some  heat,  and  save  fuel.  By  the 
other  j>rocess,  the  bones  are  put  in  cast-iron 
pots,  wliich  contain  each  about  25  lbs.,  and 
these  are  put  together  in  pairs,  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  luted.  They  are  then  piled  up  in 
an  oven  or  kiln,  the  entrances  to  which  are 
tightly  bricked  up,  except  tllo^e  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  ihiuie  from  tbe  furnace  cimnected 
with  the  kiln,  and  the  o])ening  into  the  chim- 
ney. The  pots  are  well  heated  for  10  to  18 
liours  by  the  tiame  playing  around  them,  and 
this  is  iiicrejised  !»y  the  combustible  vaiM)rs 
which  issue  from  the  bones.     Other  arrange- 


ments have  been  contrived  for  consiiming  tlie 
disagreeable    gases. — The   valuable     property 
possessed  by  bone  black  is  its  absorbing  com- 
pletely the  color  of  organic  solutions,  and  lur- 
ing the  liquid  clear  and  limpid ;  this  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  heating  the  mixture  to  the  Dwliiig 
point.     Vegetable  charcoal  possesses  the  same 
property  also,  but  to  a  much  less  degree.    From 
the  year  1800  wood  coal  continued  to  be  lucd 
for  decolorizing  crude  siraps,  for  'which  pur- 
pose it  was  about  this  time  recommendea  br 
Lowitz,  a  chemist  of  St.  Petersburg;  bnt  ia 
1811  M.  Figuier  of  Mont]>ellier  discovered  tbe 
greater  efficiency  of  animal  charcoal  for  tiui 
purpose,  and  this  being  employed  the  next 
year  by  Derosne  and  Payen,  it  has  since  sai 
seded  the  use  of  vegetable  coal.     Althi 
this  pro])erty  of  charcoal  has  been  ably^  iiavor 
tigated  by  distinguished  chemists,    as  Bust, 
Payen,  and  Derosne,  it  does  not  yet  clearij 
appear  upon  what  it  is  dependent,  nor  whether 
it  acts  mechanically  or  chemically.     M.  Buy 
has  shown  that  bone  black  nsed  for  decoloriiif 
an  indigo  solution  in  concentrated    snlphnric 
acid,   and  this  diluted  with  water,    does  not 
give  the  slightest  truce  of  sulphate  of  indisol^ 
repeated  washings,  but  does  of  free  sulphmK 
acid.      Treated,    however,   with    an    alulJM 
wash,  the  charcoal  gives  up  the  indigo,  thns  w- 
pearing  as  if  it  acted  mechanicaUy.     The  A^ 
ciency  of  the  charcoal  is  greatly   dependent 
upon  its  being  in  a  minute  state  of  aiviflka. 
The  earthy  matters  combined  with  the  carl 
of  bones,  no  doubt,  have  great   influence 
effecting  this  condition.    Vegetable  coal  at 
it  to  some  extent,  and  the  decolorizing  pn^^crkf 
also,  by  being  finely  oomminated  previous 
charring,  and  mixed  with  pulverized  pn      <«, 
quartz,  or  calcined  bones,  or  with  some  cUi 
cally  acting  ingredient,  as  carbonate  of  pot 
Tlie  most  powerful  decolorizer  is  charcoal  wv- 
tained  in  the  nmnufacture  of  Prussian  blue  by 
calcining  animal  matter  with  potassa.     It  if 
the  purest  form  of  charcoal,  freed  by  the  po- 
tassa from  its  nitrogen,  and  reduced  by  chemi- 
cal segregation  to  the  finest  particles.     Carboa 
obtained  by  decomposing  carbonate   of  soda 
also  possesses  this  property  in  a  high  degree, 
from  the  fine  st^te  of  division  in  which  its  par- 
ticles are  found,  so  that  it  would  appear  to  be 
by  no  means  peculiar   to    animal    charcoaL 
Even  other  substances  than  carbon   are   ob- 
served to  possess  the  simie  property,  as  has 
been  shown   liy  £.  Filhol,  such   as   sulphnr, 
arsenic,  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen,  &c.     Boiw 
black  that   has  been  once  used  for  refining 
sirups  may  be  revived,  so  as  to  answer  the 
same  pur[)Oso  again.    The  process  consists  in 
thoroughly  washing  out  the  .*iaccharine  matten 
al)sorbed,  and  in  some  establishments  in  dis- 
solving the  lime,  which  is  also  taken  up  by  the 
bone  black,  by  fennentation  in  water  acidulat- 
ed with  hydrochloric  acid.     The  charcoal  is 
tlien  again   calcined    in   crucibles,    or,    as  in 
France,  in  re verberatory  furnaces.     High  steam 
is  said  also  to  restore  its  proi>erty,    but   this 
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cannot  remove  the  lime.  Several  forms  of 
furnace  have  been  contrived  in  England  to 
effect  this  purpose ;  and  retorts  are  used  which 
hold  50  lbs.  of  charcoal,  and  in  which  the  re- 
burning  is  completed  in  15  or  20  minutes. — 
Besides  extracting  the  color  of  fluids,  animal 
charcoal  takes  awav  the  bitter  principle  from 
bitter  infusions,  and  iodine  also  from  its  solu- 
tions ;  and  it  is  found  by  Graham  that  various 
inorganic  substances  are  abstracted  from  their 
solutions,  as  lime  from  lime  water,  and  metal- 
lic oxides,  as  lead,  from  solution  in  water. 
Bone  black  is  also  used  to  extract  from  spirits 
distilled  from  grain  the  volatile  poisonous  oil, 
called  fusel  oil,  which  g^ves  to  the  liquors  a 
disagreeable  taste.  It  is  also  a  disinfecting 
agent. — For  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  pur- 
poses, bone  black  requires  to  be  purified,  that 
is,  freed  from  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime  which  constitute  its  principal  part.  Di- 
lute hydrochloric  acid  is  used  to  dissolve  these 
out,  and  the  residue,  being  well  washed,  is 
pure  animal  carbon.  It  is  used  to  absorb  the 
active  principles  of  plants  from  their  boiling 
infusions.  The  charcoal,  after  being  well 
washed  and  dried,  is  mixed  with  boiling  alco- 
hol, to  which  it  imparts  the  principle  it  has 
absorbed  from  the  vegetable  infusion,  and  an 
alcoholic  extract  is  obtained.  The  alcohol  then 
may  be  distilled  off,  and  the  pure  substance 
recovered.  Quinia,  strychnia,  and  many  other 
vegetable  principles,  are  thus  procured. — The 
refuse  animal  black  of  the  sugar  refiner  is 
largely  used  as  a  manure,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  phosphorus  and  of  baking  powders.  From 
the  investigations  of  M.  A.  de  Romanet,  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  old  soils  exhausted  of  humus,  it 
produces  no  effect,  having  none  of  this  sub- 
stance to  restore  to  the  soil.  But  it  gives  out 
the  ammonia  it  had  taken  up  in  the  sirups,  and 
neutralizes  the  bitter  and  acid  principles  of 
healthy  or  new  soils;  the  phosphates  it  con- 
tains are  also  rendered  soluble  in  water,  and 
are  thus  furnished  to  grains  requiidng  them. 

BONE  CAVESt  In  many  natural  excavations, 
both  in  the  old  and  the  new  world,  mostly  in 
the  secondary  limestone  strata,  the  result  of 
fracture  of  the  earth's  crust,  of  chemical  action 
of  acid  waters,  of  erosion  by  powerful  currents, 
and  of  slow  disintegration  by  the  elements,  have 
been  found  the  bones  of  extinct  post-tertiary 
mammals,  mingled  sometimes  with  the  works 
and  bones  of  ma,p.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  caves  in  Europe  are  near  Kirkdale, 
England,  25  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  York,  fully  ex- 
plored by  Dr.  Buckland;  at  Bristol;  Kent's 
cave,  near  Torquay ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Dor- 
dogne,  France,  especially  those  of  Moustier  and 
Cro-Magnon,  described  by  Christy  and  Lartet; 
and  at  Gailenreuth  in  Bavaria.  There  are 
many  others  in  Belgium,  near  Li^ge ;  in  Sicily, 
at  Gibraltar,  in  Mexico,  in  several  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  BraziL  These  caves  may 
consist  of  several  chambers  at  different  levels, 
and  show  on  their  walls  the  erosive  action  of 
water,  and  at  the  bottom  and  top  various  de- 
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posits  of  stalagmite  and  stalactite  from  the  in- 
filtration of  lime-bearing  waters.  Under  this 
lime  floor  ancient  bones  have  been  discovered, 
mingled,  both  as  to  size  and  species,  in  the 
mo^  indiscriminate  manner;  they  are  often 
rolled,  as  if  from  the  action  of  floods,  sometimes 
fissured,  but  often  unchanged.  The  bones  most 
abundantly  found  are  those  of  the  great  car- 
nivora  of  the  quaternary  period,  the  bear, 
hysDna,  lion,  &c. ;  with  those  of  the  great 
pachyderms,  as  the  mammoth  and  the  i^ino- 
ceros;  and  of  many  herbivora  and  rodents. 
The  English  caves  were  mostly  occupied  by 
hyoBuas,  while  those  of  the  continent  were 
chiefly  caves  of  bears.  At  Kirkdale  Dr. 
Buckland  found  the  remains  of  at  least  75 
hysBuas,  of  the  extinct  or  cave  species,  mixed 
with  those  of  the  extinct  pachyderms,  camivo- 
ra,  ruminants,  and  rodents ;  from  which  he  be- 
lieved that  the  hysenas  dragged  the  carcasses 
there  and  fed  upon  them,  cracking  their  bones 
with  the  marks  of  their  teeth  peculiar  to  this 
animal,  and  leaving  behind  them  their  fossil 
fseces.  In  Gailenreuth  have  been  found  the 
bones  of  the  cave  bear,  of  at  least  800  individ- 
uals. Caves  containing  bones  of  post-tertiary 
mammals  are  rare  in  North  America ;  but  in 
those  of  Brazil,  explored  by  Dr.  Lund,  remains 
of  gigantic  rodents,  pachyderms,  and  edentates 
were  found,  especially  of  the  extinct  mega- 
therioids.  The  bones  found  in  the  caverns  have 
a  uniform  appearance  over  large  areas  of  coun- 
try, and  evidently  belong  to  the  geological  pe- 
riod intermediate  between  the  tertiary  and 
the  present  epochs.  Though  some  of  these 
caves  owe  their  remains  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  the  dens  of  hytenas  and  bears,  or  were 
the  retreats  of  sick  and  wounded  animals,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  their  contents 
have  been  brought  to  the  caves  by  temporary 
torrents  of  water  independent  of  marine  ac- 
tion; the  bones  could  not  have  come  from  a 
great  distance,  as  they  belong  to  the  then  ex- 
isting animals  of  the  region,  and  are  the  same 
as  those  met  with  in  external  transported  sed- 
iments. Remains  of  man  and  of  his  works 
have  been  found  mingled  with  the  bones  of 
the  above  post- tertiary  extinct  mammals  in  the 
caves  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  southern 
France  by  Messrs.  Christy  and  Lartet,  seeming 
to  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  man  began  his 
existence  at  this  remote  epoch.  The  imple- 
ments found  are  invariably  those  of  the  early 
stone  age,  and  the  bones  never  those  of  the 
domestic  animals  afterward  subjugated  by  man. 
— See  ABCHiKOLOGY,  and  the  works  of  Dr. 
Buckland,  Constant-Provost,  Lyell,  and  the 
ReliqnicB  Aquitaniea  of  Christy  and  Lartet. 

BONE  DUST,  bones  crushed  and  ground  to 
dust  for  manure.  The  finer  the  dust  the  more 
rapid  is  its  action ;  the  coarser  the  particles,  the 
longer  is  their  effect  slowly  given  out.  This 
substance  is  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  plants 
from  its  affording  them  several  of  the  constit- 
uents they  require.  The  following  analysis 
of  dry  ox  bones  is  by  Berzelius : 
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ph«p)ut«  omme,  vliti  a  UtttellDotMegf  calcium.. 

Fbih^phiitr  of  magneAli 

Bulla,  DDiinUltlucbklrtila  of  Hdlum 


The  iili08iihnte  of  limo  of  the  soUd  bone,  and 
tlio  niniuiiriia  flimished  by  tlie  orf;!aiiio  matters 
conneeUi]  with  it,  aro  purticnlarly  beneticifll. 
So  ralaiiblo  is  tliia  Bubstunce  regarded  as  a  ma- 
nnro  jn  England,  that  ia  tbe  rejatrt  of  the  Don- 
caster  agricidturul  assucintico  it  is  stated  that 
one  wagon  load  of  aiitnil  drill  Irano  duat  ia  equal 
to  40  or  50  loads  of  fold  mtinure.  U))on  thin 
and  sandy  Jand  it  is  particularly  effective,  aD<l 
contiDucs  to  flct  for  several  succcasive  crops. 
It  is  best  np|>licd  when  mixed  with  earth  and 
fermented,  and  at  thcruto  of  25  bushels  of  fino 
bonu  dii»t  and  40  of  broken  bones  to  the  acre. 
It  is  alsii  used  03  a  top  dressing,  sown  broad- 
cast and  iiy  the  drill.  Pasture  and  (rrass  lands 
lire  greatly  benefltcd  by  it;  wliito  elover 
springs  up  wherever  it  falls;  and  the  turnip 
crop  ia  laniely  increased  by  its  ap)>lication. 
Bono  dust  is  sonictiines  adulterated  with  the 
raspings  and  iilinga  of  the  ivory  nut.— In  this 
place  the  use  of  dissolved  buncs  and  other 
phosphates,  first  rccouitti ended  by  Liebig  in 
1640,  may  bo  notii^ed.  The  (ihosphatic  mate- 
rials arc  tirst  ground  to  a  very  fine  powder  by 
millstones;  the  powder  is  then  carried  up  liy 
mcansdfclcvatoraand discharged  continuously 
into  a  long  iron  cylinder,  liaving  agitators  re- 
volving within  it  with  great  velocity.  A  con- 
stant stream  of  sulphuric  aeid,  sp.  gr.  1'06,  en- 
ters the  cylinder  at  the  same  end  as  the  dry 
powder,  and  the  mixture  flows  out  at  the  other 
end  in  the  form  of  thick  mud,  having  talten 
three  to  five  minutes  in  passing  through  tbe 
machine.  The  ijuantity  turned  out  by  such  a 
mixing  machine  is  about  100  t<ins  daily.  The 
aemi-fluid  mass  runs  into  covered  pits  10  to  12 
feet  deep,  each  of  sutticicnt  size  tu  hold  the 

eroduec  nf  the  day's  work.  It  lieeomes  tolora- 
ly  solid  In  a  few  iionrs,  but  retains  a  higli  tcm- 
|)cratiiro  for  weeks,  and  even  months,  if  lett 
undisturbed.  The  composition  of  a  su]ier|ihos- 
p hate  of  good  quality,  made  partly  from  min- 
eral phosphute  and  (lartly  from  ordinary  bone, 
may  he  stalcil  as  follows : 

SnluMi<  pbuphalf 92  to  S."!  per  ccat 

Iniuilulile  iduHptuta B  In  l<> 

Sulpluiteaf  Hum g.'iiat.1 

4>rdnlcmalUT........ ]^ tn  Lh       ' 

If  sntTicient  sulnliuric  acid  tverc  ataul  to  dc- 
conijiosc  the  whole  of  the  jihosphate  of  lime, 
the  prwliict  would  lie  too  wet  to  be  iwrked  in 
bugs,  and  would  reiiuiru  either  to  be  mixed 
witli  e.ttraneous  substances  of  A  dry  and  porous 
nature  or  to  bu  artificially  dried.  Tlie  inanii- 
faclure  of  manures  from  gnano.  from  the  Ash- 
ley river  deposits  of  Snutli  Carolina  (see  Co- 
PBouTEx),  and  from  the  mineral  apatite,  has 
become  an  industry  of  great  impcirtiiu'-e.  The 
commercial  su|ierphosi>bates  are  «>  frequently 
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adulterated  that  purchasers  wonid  do  well 
have  the  samples  analyzed  before  contract 
for  large  quantities. 

BONESET,  or  HarMghwart,  tbe  herb  ropi 
rium  perfoiiatum,  an  indigenous  pereni 
plant  growing  in  moist  places,  distlDgnisbed 
tlio  perfoliate  character  of  its  learea,  each  | 
of  which  are  at  right  angles  to  those  immi 
ately  above  and  below.  It  ia  a  bitter  wen! 
vegetable  tonic,  with  a  faint  odor  and  a  rtr 
bitter  taste.  Hot  water  extracts  its  virti 
which  are  believed  to  reside  chieflv  in  a  hi: 
principle.  The  cold  infusion  acts  as  a  oi 
pleasant  tonic ;  ttje  hot  infusion  as  a  diip 
retic,  and,  when  very  stron(f,  aa  an  eme 
strong  infusions  of  bpneset  leaves  are  lueJ 
a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark  in  cases  of  aj 
and  sometimes  with  success;  bat  it  is  cut 
ways  to  be  relied  on,  A  pint  of  boiling  vi 
is  poured  upon  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leares 


a  pint  of  cold  water  upon  an  ounce  of  the  fi 
leaves,  and  allowed  to  stand  two  liours:  i 
then  htramcd  for  use.  A  weak  cold  infiu 
is  giMMl  for  all  cases  of  debility  where  tonic? 
prescrilicil.  For  ague  us  much  should  >ie  ta 
0.1  the  stomach  will  bear,  and  it  ahuuld 
drunk  warm. 

BOSET,  Jua  PiUB,  a  SpanUli  instructor 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  held  by  some  autlion 
have  been  the  inventor  of  tlicir  first  nlplu 
and  means  of  eommuni cation,  bom  in  Ar» 
in  the  latter  part  of  tlielfttli  ecninry.  He 
attached  to  the  secret  service  of  Philip  IH,. 
ihc  greater  part  of  his  time  was  occupied 
Ills  clforts  in  behalf  of  the  clasa  in  wiiieb 
had  become  interciitcd  early  in  life.  Ills 
fern  Is  explained  in  his  work  cm  tlie  subj 
RedaeeioH  de  la*  hlni*  y  iirin  /larit  ftinellt 
hahlnr  n  h>»  mvdat  (Madrid,  lli:>il).  \\\^  ^\ 
to  the  actual  invention  of  the  first  nK-»n> 
communication  for  the  deaf  nnd  <linnlt  is 
jecU-d  by  tlie  mnjority  of  wi-iters,  n-liiTfri  ve 
credit  til  a  S]tani^h  lleni.ili<-tine  monk  Pe 
Ponce,  who  live.!  some  5(i  yearn  ln-forc"  Bo 
Ponce  wrote  nothing  of  the  art,  huwcver 
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the  honor  of  first  diffusing  this  important 
knowledge  seems  to  belong  entirely  to  the 
latter  teacher. 

BONUEl^B.  L  Rosalie  (commonly  called  Kosa), 
a  French  painter,  bom  at  Bordeaux,  March 
22,  1822.  Her  first  instructor  in  painting  was 
her  father,  Raymond  Bonheur,  an  artist  of 
considerable  merit ;  but  she  owes  her  remark- 
able success  in  the  delineation  of  animals  to  a 
constant  study  of  living  subjects.  Her  first 
contribution  to  the  French  exhibition  was  made 
in  1841,  when  she  sent  two  pictures,  "Goats 
and  Sheep  "  and  "  Two  Rabbits."  From  that 
time  she  devoted  herself  to  her  favorite  class 
of  subjects,  visiting  stables,  shambles,  and  fairs, 
and  studying  the  structure  and  habits  of  ani- 
mals under  all  circumstances.  The  result  of 
these  studies  was  a  series  of  pictures  which 
gave  her  a  reputation  secx>nd  to  that  of  no  art- 
ist in  her  special  department.  Among  the  most 
noted  of  her  paintings  are  "The  Horse  for 
Sale,"  "Horses  in  a  Meadow,"  "The  Three 
Musketeers,"  "A  Drove  on  the  Road,"  "Farm 
Labor  in  Niverniua,"  "Cows  and  Sheep  in  a 
Hollow  Road,"  "The  Horse  Fair,"  "Deer 
Crossing  an  Open  Space,"  and  "  Bucks  in  Re- 
pose." The  "Ploughing  in  Nivernais"  was 
placed  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  the  "Horse 
Fair  "  was  a  leading  attraction  at  the  French 
exposition  of  1853  and  at  the 'Universal  exposi- 
tion at  London  in  1855.  The  f^rtist  worked  18 
months  on  this  latter  picture,  attending  the 
horse  market  in  Paris  regularly  twice  a  week 
during  the  time.  Mile.  Bonheur  became  di- 
rectress of  the  free  school  of  design  for  girls  at 
Paris  in  1849,  but  has  given  little  of  her  own 
time  to  its  afiairs,  her  sister  Mme.  Peyrol  hav- 
ing actual  charge  of  the  institution.  She  has 
tried  her  hand  at  sculpture  as  well  as  painting, 
and  in  1848  took  a  first  class  medal  for  a  bronze 
group.  She  has  received  several  other  med- 
als and  prizes,  and  in  1865  was  decorated 
with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor.  Her 
latest  picture  (1872)  represents  a  fight  be- 
tween a  hysena  and  a  tiger.  II.  Aignste,  a 
French  artist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Bordeaux,  Nov.  4,  1824.  He  studied  under 
his  father,  and  has  painted  landscape,  genre, 
and  cattle  pieces,  making  rather  a  specialty  of 
the  last  named  department,  besides  a  few  por- 
traits. He  has  received  a  medal  of  the  first 
class.  IIL  Jiles  Isidore,  a  French  sculptor, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Bordeaux, 
May  15,  1827.  He  studied  painting  under  his 
father,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  modelling  in  clay,  choosing  animals 
generally  for  his  subjects.  His  first  works  pub- 
licly exhibited  were  a  painting  representing  a 
combat  between  a  lioness  and  a  horseman,  and 
a  sculptured  group  illustrating  the  same  subject 
He  soon  after  abandoned  painting,  and  has 
since  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
duction of  single  figures  and  groups,  mostly  in 
bronze,  representing  cattle,  horses,  dogs,  and 
animals  of  the  chase.  IV.  Jiliette  (Madame 
Peyrol),  a  French  painter,  sister  of  the  pre- 


ceding, born  in  Paris,  July  19,  1830.  She  has 
painted  chiefiy  animals  and  rural  subjects,  and 
is  her  sister^s  chief  assistant  in  the  direction  of 
the  school  of  design  for  women  at  Paris. 

BONHOmME,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Dakota,  sepa- 
rated from  Nebraska  on  the  south  by  the  Mis- 
souri river ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  608.  The  productions  in  1870  were  1,930 
bushels  of  wheat,  3,520  of  Indian  corn,  1,590 
of  oats,  2,870  of  potatoes,  and  1,315  tons  of  hay. 

BONI)  one  of  the  principal  states  of  t<he 
Bughis  nation  in  the  S.  W.  peninsula  of  Celebes, 
bounded  E.  by  the  gulf  of  Boni  and  W.  by 
Macassar;  area,  2,850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  180,000. 
The  country  is  mountainous,  Lompo-Batang 
(great  pillar),  8,200  ft.  high,  being  the  loftiest 
peak  on  the  island.  Lake  Labaya,  in  the  N.  W. 
corner  of  the  territory,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  24  m.  long  by  13  broad,  and  receives 
numerous  «mall  streams.  The  valleys  and 
plains  are  fertile,  and  inhabited  by  a  thrifty 
and  industrious  people.  They  carry  on  consid- 
erable traffic  in  gold  dust,  tortoise  shell,  pearl, 
camphor,  nutmegs,  and  various  drugs,  and  ob- 
tain European  products  from  Batavia  and  Sin- 
gapore. The  country  is  tributary  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, but  is  governed  by  a  king  who  is 
chosen  for  life  by  the  chiefs  of  the  eight  petty 
states  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  who  can 
decide  upon  no  important  measure  without 
their  consent.  The  capital  is  the  inconsiderable 
town  of  Boni,  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  in  lat. 
4°  22'  S.,  Ion.  120°  18'  E. 

BONIFACE,  the  name  of  nine  popes  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  h  Saint,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Pope  Zosimus  in  418,  died  in  422. 
The  emperor  Honorius  supported  his  claims 
to  the  pontifical  chair  against  the  archdeacon 
Eulalius,  who  was  chosen  by  an  opposition 
party  supported  by  Symmachus.  St.  Augus- 
tine dedicated  to  this  pontiff  his  four  books 
against  the  Pelagians.  IL  Successor  of  Felix 
IV.  in  530,  died  in  532.  His  election  was  dis- 
puted, but  Dioscorus,  the  rival  claimant,  died, 
and  the  schism  ended.  III.  A  Greek,  succes- 
sor of  Sabinianus  in  March,  607,  died  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year.  He  convoked  a 
council  of  72  bishops,  in  which  certain  laws 
were  passed  against  choosing  successors  to 
popes  or  bishops  during  their  lifetime,  and 
obtained  from  the  emperor  Phocas  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  see  of  Rome  had  uni- 
versal supremacy.  IV.  Stint,  son  of  a  physician, 
successor  of  Boniface  III.,  died  probably  in  615. 
He  changed  the  Pantheon  with  the  permission 
of  the  Byzantine  emperor  into  a  church,  and 
his  own  house  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi 
into  a  monastery.  V.  A  Neapolitan,  successor 
of  Pope  Deusdedit  in  619,  died  in  624  or  625. 
He  forbade  civil  judges  to  take  away  from  the 
churches  by  force  those  who  claimed  there 
the  right  of  asylum.  VI.  Pope  after  Formo- 
sus  in  896,  occupied  the  throne  only  15  days. 
Having  been  uncanonically  elected  by  a  popu- 
lar faction,  he  is  sometimes  regarded  as  one  of 
the  antipopesi    VII.  Fraice,  a  cardinal  deacon, 
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cboHcn  in  a  i>o|)u1ar  tumult  in  which  Benedict  \  subject  to  God  alone.  The  bishops  were  ; 
VI.  was  strangled  in  974,  died  in  985.  He  was  '  bidden  to  attend  the  council  at  Rome,  ml 
expelled  from  Rome  shortly  after  his  election,  '  therefore  was  never  held.  In  1802  tJie  1 
and  went  to  Constantinople,  but  returned  on  Unam  sanctam  affirmed  the  claims  of  the  p( 
the  death  of  Benedict  VII.  (983),  and  finding  setting  forth  that  the  church  wields  two swo 
John  XIV.  in  the  papal  chair,  had  him  thrown  Uie  spiritual  and  the  secular,  but  that  these 
into  prison  and  resumed  the  place.  VIIL  Bene-  lar  is  subordinate  to  the  spiritnal,  and  I 
detts  Galtano,  bom  at  Anagni  about  1228,  died  i  therefore  kings,  who  hold  the  former,  are  i 
in  Rome  in  October,  1803.  About  12o5  ho  ;  ject  to  the  pope,  who  holds  the  latter.  ' 
visited  England;  in  1280  he  went  to  Germany  j  bishops  of  France  were  again  convoked  ua 
as  secretary  of  a  papal  legate;  in  1281  he  was  ,  pain  of  excommunication;  but  Philip  ordt 
made  a  cardinal  by  Martin  IV.,  who  allowed  ,  the  sequestration  of  the  property  of  every 
him  to  receive  the 
seven  of  them  being 
land.     He  was  pa| 

and  afterward  in  »sicily  and  Portugal,  and  was  ,  sity  of  Paris  and  a  large  number  of  prelates 
chosen  to  the  papal  chair  on  the  abdication  j  hcred ;    the  excommunication   of  Philip 
of  Celestine  V.  in  December,  1294.     His  entry  |  lowed,  April  13, 1803 ;  and  in  June  the  as* 
into  Kunie  was  attended  with  extraordinary  |  bled  estates  of  France  declared    the  pop 

{>omp.      In  1296  Boniface  issued  his  famous  {  criminal  and  a  heretic.     The  king  sent  6 
>ull,  ClerUis  laicos,  by  which  he  forbade  tlic  |  laume  de   Xogaret   and   Sciarra   Colonni 
clergy,  under  pain  of  excomnmnication,  to  i)ay  i  Rome  to  seize  the  pope  and  bring  him  bei 
without  the  consent  of  the  holy  sec  any  subsidy  |  the  council  of  Lyons.     They  armed  aboat ; 
or  tax  on  any  ecclesiastical  property,  and  ex-    malcontent  Italian  nobles,  surprised  Ant 
tended  the  exconimunic4ition  to  the  emperors,     the  residence  of  Boniface,  forced  the  pau 
kings,  or  princes  who  should  im]>ose  such  sub-  .  and  seized  the  person,  diamonds,  and  pa| 
sidy.     The  vigor  with  which  Philip  the  Fair  j  of  the  pope,  and  guarded  him  as  a  pnsoi 
resisted  this  bull  obliged  the  pope  to  retract,  j  Aft^r  three  days  Boniface  was  rescued  by 
and  to  allow  the  taxes  to  be  raised  in  France  |  inhabitants  of  Anagni  and  taken    to   R 
as  before.      He  became  soon  aftor  embroiled    where  ho  was  protected  in  the  Vatican  b} 
with  the  Colonna  family,  who  denied  the  valid-    Orsini ;    but  the  violent   commotion  he'  I 
ity  of  his  election.      Two  cardinals  of   this  ,  gone  through  caused  his  death  84  days  after 
family  were  deprived  of  their  dignities;  the  ,  ca])tivity.      Boniface  incurred   the    bitter 
entire  family  were  excommunicated,  their  de-  ,  mity  of  Dante  by  his  persecution  of  the  C 
scendants  were  condemned  to  civil  degi'adation  ,  bellines,  and  is  re]K'atedly  denounced  in 
to  the  fourth  generation,  their  castles  and  their  |  JJicitia  Commeilia.    VL*  Pie trt  TanuwcU,  bon 
city,  Prwneste,  were    totally  destroyed,   and  i  Naples,  succeeded  Urban  VI.,  at  Rome,  X 
Frederick  of  Aragon,  whom  they  had  su])port-  |  2, 1389,  while  the  antii)ope  Clement  VII.  n 
ed,  was  ordered  to  renounce  the  title  of  king  of  i  at  Avignon,  died  in  Home,  Oct.  1,  1404. 
Sicily,  and  to  evacuate  the  island.     The  Colon-  j  recognized  Ladislas,  the  son  of  Chiirles  of  ! 
nas  took  refuge  in   France.      Boniface  inter-  i  razzo,  asking  of  Naples  in  1390,  and  celebra 
fered  to  make  peace  between  France  and  Eng-  i  two  jubilees,  1390  and  1400.     The   anna 
land.     lie  censured  the  king  of  Denmark  and     which  had  before  been  occasional,    he  m 
his  brother;    forbade  the  king  of  Naples  to  >  perpetual,  and  decreed  that  arehblsho|is  ; 
treat  with   Frederick,  elected  king  of  Sicily;  :  l>ishops  nominated  to  benefices  should  paj 
sunnnoned  to  Borne  Albert  I.,  king  of  (Jer-     Bome  one  half  i»f  their  first  year's   reven 
many,  whose  electi<m  as  emperor  he  declared  '  He  was  twice  exjielled  from  Rome  by  the  i 
to  be  invalid  without  the  papal  simction;  and     nicipal  autlH»rities,  and  when  in  1400  bis  pi 
rebuke<l  Philip  tlie  Fair  for  his  treatment  of  ;  enco  became  necessary  for  the  re] vli ration 
(iuido  of  Flanders.      In   1300   Boniface   ]»ro-  '  the  jubilee,  he  refused  to  return  till   the  1 
claimed  the  first  jrbilee  in   a  bull  granting  '  mans  consented  to  the  overthrow  of  tha 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should  visit  the    nicipal  government,  promised  obedience  %.% 
sanctuaries  in  Bome  during  that  year.     Soon    senate  appointed  by  himself,  and  paid  bin 
at\er  this  his  (juarrel  with  the  king  of  France    sum  of  money.     From  that  time  he  ruled 
became  more  violent  than  ever.     In  Deceuilwr,     city  absolutely. 

1301,  Boniface  issued  the  bull  JM*rw///i  Dei,  BOXIFACE,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Cathi 
and  convoked  a  eouncil  of  the  French  bishops  "  church,  bom  in  I)evonshire,  England,  ab 
at  Home  to  examine  the  conduct  of  King  r»80,  ditnl  in  Friesland  in  June,  755.  His  b 
Philii),  at  the  same  time  atVirming  it  to  be  he-  tisnuil  name  was  Winifrid  or  Winifreth.  Hi 
retical  not  to  believe  that  the  king  was  subject  usually  called  the  apostle  (►f  (lermany,  thoi 
to  the  i)ope  in  secuhir  as  well  as  si)iritual  he  was  not  the  first  to  preach  Christ ianitv 
affairs.  The  French  nation,  however,  opposinl  that  country.  He  was  educated  in  the  Be 
the  pretensinns  of  the  po]»e,  and  supi>orte<l  dictine  monastery  of  Exeter,  and  was  at  « 
their  king;  and  it  was  formally  declared  by  time  professor  of  the*  >logy,  history,  and  rh  etc 
the  three  estates  that  the  king  held  his  power  ,  in  thatof  Nutcell,  where  he  became  a  presbyi 
in  fief  to  no  one,  and  in  secular  matters  was  .  In  718  ho  went  to  Bimie,  and  received  h* 
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Pope  Gregory  II.  an  apostolio  mis^oa  to  Ger-  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Coblentz  as  corn- 
man  j.  He  entered  Friealaud,  where  he  manding  general  of  the  eighth  artnj  corpa.  II. 
8 reached  daring  three  years,  then  passed  into  iMf  Ten,  a  Prussian  soldier,  bom  Nov.  11, 
(esse,  and  founded  there  a  monastcrj,  around  1608,  died  in  Berlin,  April  16,  1BT2.  He  en- 
which  in  the  course  of  time  grew  np  the  city  t«red  the  army  in  1931,  became  in  1858  a^u- 
of  Marburg,  and  which  now  remains  as  a  nni-  tont  general  of  the  king,  which  post  he  retained 
vemity.  In  723  Gregory  II.  called  hini  to  till  1663,  when  he  rose  to  the  command  of  the 
Komo  and  consecrated  him  aa  a  bishop,  and  first  army  corps,  and  in  1864  to  the  rank  oi 
on  tliis  occasion  his  name  of  Winifrid  was  general  of  infantry.  He  distinguished  himself 
changed  to  Boniface.  In  T32  Gregory  III.  at  the  battle  of  Sadowo,  July  8,  ISBfl,  and  snb- 
made  him  archbishop  and  primate  of  Germany,  seqnently  acted  as  commander  of  the  Prussian 
and  in  738,  after  a  third  jonmey  to  Home,  forces  in  Saxony,  and  as  governor  of  Dresden 
papal  IcgHt«.  He  erected  various  bishoprios,  till  May  28,  186T.  In  August,  18T0,  he  was 
and  established  numerous  ohnrohes  in  different  appointed  governor  general  of  Lorraine,  where 
parts  of  the  country.  He  also  exercised  a  great  he  displayed  tact  and  moderation.  In  March, 
mlluence  over  the  lost  Merovingians,  and  over  18TI,  he  resumed  his  position  on  the  royal  staff. 
Pepin  and  Garloman.  He  was  named  arch-  BONU  ISUITDS.  a  group  of  TO  islands  and  19 
bbriop  of  Mentz  by  Pepin,  and  founded  the  rocks  in  the  north  Pocilic,  composed  of  three 
celebrated  abbey  of  Fuldo,  and  also  those  of  small  clusters,  between  lat.  26°  30'  and  2T°  W 
Fritzlar  and  Hammelburg.  Boniface  finally  N.  and  Ion.  142°  and  145°  E.  The  northern 
gave  up  his  see  of  Mentz,  in  order  the  better  cluster  wa«  named  by  Capt.  Beechey  Parry's 
to  preach  to  the  Frisians.  In  one  of  his  jour-  group,  and  the  sonthern,  iiaily's  gronp,  wtule 
neys  across  the  savoge  country  where  now  is 
Dokkum,  near  Leoawarden,  he  was  attacked 
by  tiie  natives  and  slain,  together  with  some 
60  of  his  converted  companions,  whom  he  for- 
bade to  nse  any  means  of  defence.  His  body 
was  buried  in  ITtrecht,  afterward  removed  to 
Mentz,  and  finally  to  Fuldo,  where  a  copy  of 
the  Gospels  in  his  handwriting  is  still  preserved. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  letters  was  pnb- 
lished  at  Mentz  in  1789.  His  other  writings 
(Pe  Sebiu  BecUiiatlicU,  InttiCuta  Synodalia, 
and  De  luU  in  Oermania  Rebut)  were  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  1B45,  in  2  vols.  A  monu- 
ment to  him  was  erected  in  1811  on  the  spot 
^ear  Altcnberga,  Thuringia)  where  the  first 
Christian  church  was  built  by  him  in  724. 
Another  was  erected  at  Fulda  in  1842.  Chum  n«r  Port  Llavd. 

BONIFACIO,  Stnit  tr(It.  Bocea  di  Boni/aeio), 
the  passage  between  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  to  the  islands  of  the  middle  clnster  he  gave  the 
about  7  m.  wide  in  the  narrowest  part.  The  separate  names  of  Peel,  Bucklond,  and  Staple- 
land  is  mountainous  and  the  shores  steep'  on  ton.  Peel  island  (the  only  one  inhabited)  has 
either  baud.  Several  small  islands  lie  at  the  long  been  visited  by  whalers  for  supplies.  From 
eastern  entrance.  The  strait  is  difficult  of  1975  to  1725  the  Bonin  islands  were  used  by 
navigation.  The  town  of  Bonifacio,  on  ancient  the  Japanese  as  penal  colonies.  Tn  1826  the 
seaport  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Corsica  first  settlement  was  made  by  two  English  ssll- 
(pop.  about  8,000),  has  important  coral  fish-  ors,  and  in  the  same  year  Capt.  Beechey  ar- 
eries.  A  submarine  telegraph  connects  it  with  rived  to  take  possession  of  the  islands  for  the 
Longo  Sardo  on  the  oppoMte  Sardinian  coast.  British  crown.  Bv  the  treaty  of  1854,  Port 
Bonn.  I.  Edurd  WUIwIh  Ladwtg  >n,  a  Pros-  Lloyd  on  Feel  island  was  opened  to  American 
uan  general,  born  at  Stolpte,  March  8,  17B3,  and  British  shipping.  The  Bonin  islands  are 
died  in  Coblentz,  March  13,  1865.  He  was  the  volcanic;  the  water  around  them  is  very  deep, 
SOD  of  a  general,  and  enlisted  in  his  ISth  year ;  and  the  shores  are  precipitous  and  abound  in 
captured  by  the  French  at  the  taking  of  LQ-  singular  chasms,  one  of  the  most  remarltable  of 
beck,  Nov.  6,  1808,  he  was  immediately  re-  which  is  through  a  headland  near  Port  Llojd. 
leased  on  account  of  his  youth.  He  was  re-  Timber  is  scarce.  The  few  inhabitants,  chiefly 
warded  with  the  iron  cross  for  bis  gallantry  at  natives  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  adopted  a  con- 
the  battle  of  Lotzen,  gradually  rose  in  rank  stitntion,  Aug.  28,  ISfiS,  and  are  ruled  by  a 
from  1817  to  1848,  when  he  became  brigadier  magistrate  who  is  elected  for  two  years. 
general,  and  acquired  celebrity  in  the  first  BOIiDfGTOIf,  Blthird  Pirkts,  an  English  paint- 
Scbleswig-Holstein  war.  In  1849  he  was  com-  er,  bom  at  Arnold,  near  Nottingham,  Oct.  25, 
mander-in-chiefof  the  federal  as  well  as  of  the  1801,  died  in  London,  SepL  23,  1828.  He  was 
Scbleswig-Holstein  troops.  He  relinquished  the  son  (^  an  artist,  and  was  educated  in  Paris. 
these  commands  in  1850,  was  Pmssian  minister  Having  achieved  some  reputation  there  he  went 
of  war  in  18S2-'4,  and  again  in  I8S8-'e,  and  to  Venice,  where  be  made  many  sketches,  and 
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i^Lj  rIt-jt  »i;^ ;  ;■..  i)e  12  d^rk-colorcd  t«ikl- 
;,'..f^  oU-.-^tIj 'i-^rzwil  And  furvard  fram 


■Iv"  in  till- tf'iii "III  Atliititi(',anilit|>rol>ablri.-x- 
li  ri'U  ro  Itii-  I'tiritic  iiml  fn'linii  <iixuu^.  It  linx 
iIh!  iiriu'UA  f'lnii.  Imt>its  anil  urtivity  of  tht 
nmiifi'ii  runny,  Imt  it  \*  luui^U  Miialltir,  rarc-Ij 
NrtiiiMiiiK  q  (Ci^-utiT  li'iiirtli  tlioD  !1  ft;  tliu 
■iilitrol' till- liiw'k  mill  Niili-Minof  a  brilliunt  Hte«] 
iiliii-.  witli  (rn-i-ii  iinil  [link  nrtloctiiniii ;  the  liellr 
ix  nilviT]',  witli  t'itrlit  l>riiH'n  liintotiuliiial banils. 
ri'iir  oil  I'ti'ti  Mr]i>,  vxti^'ii'liDK  fruni  tlie  throat  tn 
Tlir  tiiil.  Ir-  tiHHl  in  |.riiiH|iiill7  oninll  ti^h,  the 
hii'li'T  l■lllllll•k^  iiiiil  w>m<-I>iti.-<<  murine  |ihiat»; 
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±'-;  :^ri:  :LTl»t=r»I  line  i#  rather  t: 

!r  i-  rifilj  i^'L-Tc  *-■■"  f  ft.  \on^.  W  19  iuhuJ  i: 
'.'-■iyi'r'.i'.'rrTiiriaD.XDfl  in  ih«  temperate  nf»c- 

:' tL?  A-.-.;^;:-.  !.--.ia  the  Cape  Vrrd  Uonii  tc 
'.^T  A:::Tr!  aa  (>  a-^  :  it  i^  cun^idercd  md  ic- 
10.-  ;a  ::.*  Me^ilerraiiiaii.     The  /*.  CAilinm, 

I'zr.,  '.I  :'-E  P^i£«  (<>&.<  of  South  AnwriMt- 
&!r>  ojIIc.]  ^OLito.    TfiL>  term  i»S|>aiiiah,  d 
::..-  "  ^rettj."  ar.i!  li  i!*jDbtle«s  applied  te 

Mu'on.  tT'j  l-n'ihi^rs.  natirM  oT  INic 
•i'Ai.'i.  it>  Fr:;[i'-c.  wlio  fnanded  a  new  Hft 
-•'!i.t.-uhut  HTiiilar  to  the  Flagellants  of  1 
i-rzi-'-.rr.  Tiii'V  were  idooated  for  the  1 
::!-A  t),e  eMvrheM  ut  frst  a  trm-acT  in  Ia  ruiOi 
Iti  177-''.  r-iriti^ceit^arcdby  b»bbhoE  r  iwr. 
Ill-  wa."  rvwi.'vui  from  tbi»  pai  in 

111  ti>  that  of  KuretDft.  of  which  uu 
iikkIc  virur.    After  lirinp  an  irrepruww 
fur  t-ii'ht  yi-:irs  the  elder  brother  r« 
i^iira.'T  to'the  vnuBinT,  alle^p  1 
uiiworthv  of  the  ntlice.     lie  si      ■  w  1 

re|iiitaliiHi  for  wurkinp  miraoteB, 
to  liittiM'lf  a  iiiiiiilH.'r  of  foUowera,  — -> 

men  anil  toiidk  (rirls.  who  oallcd 
l>etit ftii-i.    Thuy  ht^ld  to  conimnnitj 
nnil  indiilifcd  in  ecceotric  practices  »i 
ritei]  a  verj  Htnmic  |iO|ialar  sent!] 
thciii.      Otic  of  the  ik'viitees,  a  toUu^ 
said  tohnve  \Mnia  pnlilidy  cruciSed  h\ 
in  thu  cliiinh,  witliuut  Kii^taioing 
One  of  their  iiiwl  prominent  opptur  , 

fi>im<l  ileiul  in  liiii  bed,  by  tlie  prick  o*  ■ 
tl,>'  elik-r  DditJDiir  woo  exi]..-!],  and  his  w 
'  iiii['ri:uiiied  in  the  cuDvent  of  Tonlaj, 
ntjirli  liu  vM-aiiiil,  bh  lie  allogod,  bv  the 
\  veiitiiin  (if  un  aniKl.    Tlic  revolution  m  1 
'  cni-iiiinii.'Ml  the  former  to  return  to  Farviu, 
'  anil  in  the  alMencv  of  the  cure  and  vieur  he  took 
,  luiKteiiiiiin  iif  bio  eliiirrli,  and  iiMned  order*  to 
bin  fiilliiwen.  nlio  rallied  around   him.    VLt 
.  wiiM,  however,  wMin  dinlodfred  from  liia  oceo- 
(laticv,  aiul  noder  tbc  cimsnlate  exiled  tr>  Ijia- 
'  Miijine  HiihhiH  brother,  whervtbey  both  diedia 
extreme  poverty.      Their  nci't.  known  a*  the 
^lUirlliiHt*  farrinulfK  periwhed  with  tbem. 
I  '    WMX.  a  cilv  i<f  Ulu-nir'b  Pniwia.  on  the  left 
,  luink  of  Ibe  Ithine.  \!>  m.  S.  S.  £.  of  Cologne : 
{M>)>.  ill   1KT1,  3ii.<>2A,  of  whom  about  4,300 
were  I'rdtfKtantit,  Thh)  Jew«,  and  the  rert  Ro- 
niiin  (.'albolieH.     It  bi  flnel.v  Mtnatcd  no  on  emi- 
neiici'  in  a  fertile  rvcion.  In  m.  N.  N,  V.  of 
the  iHiak  (if  hraebenfel''.    It  baa  seven  gste& 
and  with  itH  iiinii.v  |fiir<leDs  {ire,H'Ut!)  a  clierrfcl 
aMiearaniv.   The  Aiiest  pnblir  wpiaro,  MSiiMCT- 
pliiti.  adji'inlnn  the  eatlie.trni,  in  ]ilnnted  with 
tr>'<-«.  inul  b:i>  II  iiixmiineiil  of  Ikflboren,  wb.i 
va*  U'rii  ut  tloiin.      llie  biL-it  of  Aradt  yf-i 


placed  in  1SS6  on  the  beautiful  promenade  of 
the  Alte  Zoll,  and  liis  house  and  garden  have 
been  presented  to  the  town  for  conversion  into 
a  turners'  hall.  Bunsen  died  liere  in  18G0. 
The  monument  of  Niebuhr,  by  Ranch,  is  in  the 
cemetery  outside  the  Sternen  gate.  A.  W,  von 
Schlegel  and  Schumann  were  also  buried  here. 
The  cathedral  or  minster,  snrmounted  bj  five 
towers,  contains  a  bronze  statne  of  St.  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  sup- 
posed founder  of  the  chnroh.  The  central 
tower,  the  wlndoirs  of  the  nave,  and  the  clois- 
ters are  its  most  remarkable  parts.  The 
church  of  St.  Remigius  contains  a  picture  by 
Spielberg  of  the  baptism  of  Clovis.  A  Protes- 
tant church  baa  been  established  since  18S4. 
The  town  ball,  on  the  [narket  place,  is  a  hand- 
some modem  bnilding ;  but  the  most  renowned 
public  edifice  is  the  university,  the  chief  source 
of  the  celebrity  and  prosperity  of  Bonn,  and  the 
iDostelegantand  ext«nuve  academical  building 
of  Germany.    It  waa  formerly  aa  eloctoral  pal- 
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nco,  and  oontains  a  hall  decorated  with  fres- 
coes, lecture  rooms,  a  library  with  over  200,- 
000  volumes,  a  tnosenm  of  Rhenish  antiquities, 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  an  HrchtcoloKi- 
cal  museum.  There  are  separate  buildings  for 
the  anatomical  theatre  and  chemical  labora- 
tory. The  villa  of  Poppeladort  formerly  an 
electoral  chitean,  a  mile  from  the  town,  belongs 
to  the  nnivorsity,  and  cont^ns  apartments  for 
the  officers  and  professors,  lecture  rooms,  galle- 
rie-i  of  painting,  and  a  collection  of  natural  his- 
tory. Here  are  sitnat^d  the  botanical  gardens, 
an  agricuttaral  institute  with  an  area  of  over 
100  acres,  and  a  manufactory  of  earthenware 
and  pottery.  On  the  fine  road  to  Poppelsdorf 
is  the  observatory.  The  university  was  found- 
ed in  1T3S  by  the  archbishop  Maximilian  Fred- 
erick. In  1803  it  was  converted  by  the  French 
into  a  lyceum,  hot  restored  upon  a  much  larger 
scab  in  1818  by  Frederick  William  III.,  and 
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provided  by  him  with  the  present  palace. 
There  are  five  faculties,  namely,  of  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  theology,  medicine,  juris- 
prudence, and  philosophy ;  the  teachers  in- 
clude about  00  professors  and  adjuncts,  and 
the  number  of  students  is  nearly  BOO.  Prince 
Albert  and  his  son  Prince  Alfred  studied  here, 
and  among  the  professors  have  been  some  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  Germany.— Bonn  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  ancient  Bonno,  a  town 
of  the  Ilbii,  afterward  a  Roman  stronghold,  in- 
cluded in  Germania  Secunda.  According  to 
Tacitus,  Civilis  here  defeated  the  Roman  troops 
under  Gollus.  Bonn  is  said  to  have  embraced 
Christianity  in  the  year  88.  It  was  destroyed 
in  S55  by  German  tribes,  and  rebuilt  in  S59 
bj  Julian ;  and  it  was  again  almost  mined 
by  the  Northmen  in  881.  The  archbishop  of 
Cologne  surrounded  the  town  with  walla  jn 
1240,  and  conferred  many  privileges  upon  it: 
and  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  was  crowned 
here  in  1846.  The  French  took  it  in  1678, 
surrendered  it  to  the 

Since  of  Orange  and 
ontecucnli     in     the 
same    year,    reguned 

fiossessiou  in  1688,  and 
ost  It  m  1689,  when 
It  was  bombarded  and 
caiitnred  by  Frederick 
III  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg In  1703  it 
was  taken  Jiy  Coehom 
after  three  days'  bom- 
bardment, and  most  of 
the  fortifications  were 
razed  m  1717.  It  was 
under  If  rench  domina- 
tion from  1801  to  1814, 
when  it  waa  made  part 
of  Prussia. 

BONNEB,  EdHutf,  an 
English  bishop,  bom 
at  Hanley,  Worcester- 
shire, about  1495,  died 
in  the  Uarshal^a  pris- 
on, London,  Sept.  5,  1599.  His  reputed  father 
waa  a  sawyer,  but  some  affirm  that  he  was 
the  illegitimate  son  of  a  prieat.  In  1513 
he  entered  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  where 
in  1519  he  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
the  canon  and  civil  laws,  and  was  soon  after 
ordained.  By  1525  he  had  attained  the  de- 
gree of  doctor,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
Wolsey.  After  the  fall  of  Wolsey  he  became  a 
favorite  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  received  several 
livings.  Much  of  his  promotion  was  due  to 
the  favor  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  into  whose 
schemes  for  religions  reformation  he  warmly 
entered.  In  1533  he  was  sent  aa  envoy  to 
Rome,  and  the  next  year  to  Marseillea,  where 
Pope  Clement  VII.  then  was,  to  appeal  to  a 


against  Henry  VIII.  on  ac- 
oonnt  of  his  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon. 
In  1688,  while  on  an  embassy  to  Paris,  he  was 
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named  bisho])  of  Ilereford,  but  before  liis  con- 
secration was  translated  to  tlie  see  of  J.oudon  ; 
his  commission  from  the  king  was  dated  in 
1540.  In  1547  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
the  emi>eror  Charles  V.  After  the  deatli  of 
Henry,  Bonner  broke  with  the  refonners,  and, 
protesting  agamst  the  measures  of  Cranmer, 
hesitated  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  for 
this  he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  but  making 
submission  was  soon  released.  His  continued 
hostility  to  the  reformation  drew  upon  him  the 
displeasure  of  the  i)rivy  council,  before  whom 
he  was  arraigned  on  charge  of  failing  to  fully 
comply  with  an  order  directing  him  to  preach 
a  sermon  on  the  contested  four  j)oint8.  For 
this,  in  October,  1549,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
bishopric,  and  committed  to  the  Marshalsea 
prison.  Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  in 
1553,  he  was  restored  to  his  see,  and  became  a 
prominent  upholder  of  the  persecutions  which 
followed.  Ho  was  appointed  to  perform  the 
act  of  degradation  upon  Cranmer,  against 
whom  he  had  an  old  grudge,  and  executed  this 
function  with  extreme  insolence.  The  names 
of  125  persons  are  given  who  were  executed 
for  heresy  in  his  diocese,  imd  through  his 
agency ;  and  22  more  whom  he  had  condemned 
were  saved  only  through  the  influence  of  Car- 
dinal Pole.  When  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
throne  in  1558,  she  manifested  a  strong  repug- 
nance to  Bonner,  but  lett  him  in  possession  of 
his  see  until  the  next  year,  when,  upon  his  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  was 
deposed,  and  again  committed  to  the  Marshal- 
sea  prison,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
Even  after  ten  years'  confinement  public  feel- 
ing was  still  so  hitter  against  him  that  he  was 
buried  at  midnight  for  fear  of  a  tumult. 

BON^iKR,  Robert,  an  American  journalist, 
born  near  Londimderry,  Ireland,  A])ril  28, 
1824.  In  1839  he  camo  to  Hartford,  Conn., 
where  his  uncle  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  and 
entered  the  j)rinting  office  of  the  Hartford 
**  Courant "  as  an  apprentice.  Here  he  became 
a  thorough  printer,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
Lis  subsequent  fortune  by  extra  work  and  rigid 
economy.  He  removed  to  New  York  in  1844, 
was  employed  upon  the  "Evening  Mirror," 
and  acted  as  correspondent  of  the  Hartford 
*'  Courant,'*  and  of  newspapers  in  Boston,  Al- 
bany, and  Washington.  In  1851  he  founded 
the  **New  York  Ledger,"  by  ])urchasing  the 
business  and  establishment  of  the  **  Merchant's 
Ledger,"  a  weekly  commercial  newspaper, 
which  lie  transformed  into  a  journal  of  current 
literature  and  j)Oi>ular  fiction.  His  enteri)rise 
in  the  conduct  of  this  paj)er,  and  especially  his 
j)ractice  of  advertising  to  an  un]irecedented 
extent,  has  given  it  an  immense  circulation,  at 
times  reaching  40(),<)(i0  copies.  Mr.  Bonner  is 
well  kn<»wn  as  the  owner  of  the  finest  stable  of 
trotting  horses  in  the  United  States,  which  he 
never  allows  to  take  [)art  in  i»ul»rKr  races. 

BO^'JI'ET,  Chtrics,  a  Swiss  naturalist  and  phi- 
losopher, bom  in  (Jeneva,  March  13, 172«>,  die<l 
there,  May  2U,  1793.    He  was  educated  for  the 


law,  but  reading  PInche's  acooont  of  the  fit- 
mica  leoj  he  undertook  to  find  this  iiuect  U 
himself.    This  search  interested  him  in 
other  insects.    He  read  other  workSi,  i  x 

further  observations,  discovering  sevenu  uuuit- 
scribed  species,  and  becoming  a  naturtli^t  of 
rare  attainments  at  the  age  of  IG.     At  18  b( 
communicated  to  R^amnur  several  ii 
facts,  and  at  20  his  discovery  that  sevc       am- 
erations  of  aphides  are  produced  bja  vivipJiKt 
succession  of  females  without  the  male^ 
which  he  was  elected  a  corresponding         uv 
of  the  French  academy  of  sciencea.     Aja 
of  Trembley^s  experiments  on  the  reproducuw 
of  certam  ]>olyps  by  bisection.  Bonnet  expcii- 
mented,  and  discovered  that  certain  80-€sik4 
worms  could  be  multiplied  hj  the  same  pio* 
cess.      He  published  these  discoveries  in  be 
Traite  dHmectologie  (1745).      In  1754  he  \ 
lished  De  Vusage  deafeuill^  treating  npon  v 
table  physiology,  and  in  1762-'8  ConMhttU 
8ur  les  corps  organUe$^  embodying  his  vife«« 
on  the  origm  and  reproduction  of  organic  fc 
of  life.    The  failure  of  his  sight  drove  him  h 
the  field  of  actual  observation  to  that  ot 
lative  philosophy.    His  Euai  dep9yehol^t€  bo- 
pearcd  in  1754,  and  his  Euai  anafytiqvt  ia 
facultes  de  Vdme  in  17C0.    In  his  Conttmjik- 
tion  de  la  nature  (l764-'6)  lie  tried  to  con- 
struct a  chain  of  nature  from  the  lowest  okh- 
ism  up  to  the  Deity.     His  PalingeniHe  phiU- 
sojthique  (1770)  puts  forth  the  idea  that  tbc 
souls  of  animals  are  immortal  and  rise  pro- 
gressively in  the  scale  of  being.     He  pnblisM 
in    1771    Beehemhes  philoiophiqueM    sur   k» 
preuaes  du  ChrUtMnUme,  a  defence  of  revek- 
tion.    His  complete  works  were  published 
Neufchatel,  betore  his  death,  in  8  vols. 
and  with  illustrations,  in  18  vols.  12nio. 

BOMEViL,  Oande  Alcxsadre,  count  de,  t 
French  soldier,  bom  at  Coussac,  in  Limonni, 
July  14,  1G76,  die<l  in  March,  1747.  Beiag 
found  unmanageable  at  the  Jesuit  collegei  hi 
left  it  to  enter  the  navy  at  the  age  t)f  1 2  jesn^ 
lie  left  this  service  in  1008  on  account  of  a  dnd 
with  the  lieutenant  of  his  vessel,  and  bought  % 
commission  in  the  guards,  and  atlterward  ina 
regiment  of  infantry.  Ho  served  with  Ven- 
d6me  in  Italy,  where  he  displayed  great  cour- 
age and  skill.  Getting  into  trouble  with  ths 
accounting  officers  and  the  minister  of  war,  he 
wrote  tlie  latter  an  insulting  letter  and  threw 
up  his  commis.«^ion  as  colonel.  After  spending 
some  time  in  Italy,  he  entered  the  service  uf 
Austria  as  a  mi^jor  general,  and  fought  under 
Prince  Eugene  in  several  campaigns  in  Italy. 
France,  and  the  Netherlands.  AVhilo  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  in  pro- 
gress he  fought  a  duel  with  a  Frenchman  for 
denying  that  Louis  XIV.  aspired  to  univerul 
monarchy,  and  another  with  a  Prussian  for 
maintaining  the  same  thing.  Ho  afterward 
fought  against  the  Turks,  and  was  severelv 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Pt-terwanloin.  Hav- 
ing g<me  to  Paris  in  1717  to  sue  for  a  pardon, 
he  was  induced  by  his  mother  to    marry  a 
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daughter  of  Marshal  de  Biron,  hut  deserted 
her  ten  dajs  after  and  returned  to  the  army 
of  Prmce  Eugene,  distinguishing  himself  at 
Belgrade  and  obtaining  an  unportaat  command 
in  Sardinia  and  Sicily  (1719).  Being  concerned 
in  a  lampoon  on  the  associates  of  Eugene,  he 
was  sent  to  his  regiment  at  Brussels,  where  he 
Boon  got  into  trouble  with  the  governor  of  the 
Netlierlands  and  was  sent  to  the  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp. He  made  the  matter  worse  by  writing 
a  letter  to  Prince  Eugene  which  was  construed 
as  a  challenge,  and  ifter  trial  he  was  sent  be- 
yond tlie  border  on  condition  that  he  should 
never  set  his  foot  on  German  soil  again.  He 
went  first  to  Venice  and  then  to  Bosnia,  where 
he  was  arrested  and  held  in  custody  15  months. 
Fearing  that  he  would  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Austrian  authorities,  he  turned  Mussulman, 
was  made  a  pasha  under  the  name  of  Ahmed, 
and  undertooK  to  reorganize  the  Turkish  army. 
His  propensity  for  getting  into  trouble  still  at- 
tended him,  and  in  1788  he  was  exiled  to  Asia. 
He  finally  appealed  to  his  friends  to  secure  his 
safe  return  to  France.  The  pope  offered  him 
an  asylum  at  Rome,  and  the  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  a  pension.  A  galley  was  sent  to  assist 
him  to  escape,  but  he  died  before  he  could  effect 
his  purpose.  Various  memoirs  and  collections 
of  anecdotes  concerning  his  adventures  were 
popular  in  the  last  century. 

BOMEVILLjB,  BeiUanlD  I*  E.,  an  American 
soldier,  born  in  France  about  1795.  He  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1815,  and  in  1820  was 
employed  in  the  construction  of  a  military  road 
through  the  state  of  Mississippi,  and  afterward 
on  frontier  duty  till  1825.  In  1881,  receiving 
a  furlough,  he  set  out  upon  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition beyond  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  not 
being  heard  of  till  1886,  his  name  was  dropped 
from  the  army  list.  His  journal,  edited  and 
amplified  by  Washington  Irving,  was  published 
in  1848,  under  the  title  of  "Adventures  of 
Captam  Bonneville,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Far  West.**  Restored  to 
the  army,  he- served  in  the  Indian  territory  and 
jn  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars,  becoming 
major  in  1845  and  brevet  lieutenant  colonel  in 
1847.  He  became  colonel  in  1855,  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  department  of  STcw 
Mexico,  and  in  1857  commanded  the  Gila  ex- 
pedition. In  1861  he  was  retired  from  active 
service  for  disability,  and  during  the  civil  war 
served  as  superintendent  of  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice and  chief  disbursing  officer  in  Missouri.  In 
1865  he  was  made  brevet  brigadier  general. 

BONNIVAHD,  Frao^  de,  a  writer  and  politi- 
cian of  Geneva,  bom  in  France  in  1496,  died 
about  1571.  Coming  into  possession  of  a  rich 
priory  near  Geneva,  he  heartily  espoused  the 
cause  of  that  republic  against  the  designs  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  in  1580  was  arrested 
by  the  agents  of  Savoy  and  imprisoned  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  castle  of  Ohillon.  He  was 
restored  to  liberty  six  years  later,  when  Chillon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  countrymen.  He  was 
employed  from  1546  to  1552  iii  writing  the 


chronicles  of  Geneva,  from  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  1580.  He  was  versed  in  Latin  litera- 
ture, theology,  and  history,  and  left  several 
works,  which  have  remained  in  manuscript. 
He  left  a  large  collection  of  books  to  Geneva, 
from  which  has  grown  the  public  library  of  that 
city.  The  imprisonment  of  Bonnivard  in  the 
castle  of  Chillon  forms  the  foundation  of  By- 
ron's poem  **  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon." 

BONXT  RIVER,  one  of  the  outlets  of  the 
Niger,  at  its  delta  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
Near  its  mouth  is  Bonnytown,  which  was  once 
a  place  of  great  resort  for  slavers.  Large 
quantities  of  palm  oil  are  exported  from  this 
place.  The  country  around  the  river  is  flat 
and  swampy.  The  people  are  dirty  and  super- 
stitious, and  large  numbers  of  them  die  every 
year  from  dysentery  and  fever,  owing  to  the 
unhealthy  climate. 

BONIffCiSTLE.  I.  J«hD,  an  English  mathe- 
matician, bom  at  White  Church,  Buckingham- 
shire, died  at  Woolwich,  May  15,  1821.  He 
was  for  more  than  40  years  one  of  the  mathe- 
matical masters  at  the  royal  military  academy 
at  Woolwich,  and  published  introductions  to 
arithmetic,  algebra,  astronomy,  geometry,  and 
trigonometry,  an  edition  of  Euclid's  *' Ele- 
ments," and  a  general  history  of  mathematics 
from  the  French  of  Bossut  II.  Charles,  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Woolwich  in  1792,  died 
at  Chaplottesville,  Va.,  in  October,  1840.  He 
assisted  his  father  in  preparing  his  mathemati- 
cal text  books,  wrote  various  articles  for  cyclo- 
pedias, and  when  the  university  of  Virginia 
was  founded  was  selected  to  occupy  its  chair 
of  natural  philosophy.  He  arrived  in  this 
country  in  1825,  was  transferred  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  mathematics  in  1827,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  **  Inductive  Geometry  " 
and  of  several  naemoirs  on  scientific  subjects. 

BONOMI.  L  Gliseppe^  an  Italian  architect,  born 
in  Rome  in  1789,  died  m  London,  March  9, 1808. 
He  went  in  1767  to  London,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  draftsman.  In  1775  he  married 
Rosa  Florini,  the  cousin  of  his  friend  Angelica 
Eauffinann,  and,  excepting  one  year  spent  with 
the  latter  in  Italy  (1788-'4),  he  remained  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  London,  and  in  1789  he 
was  elected  associate  member  of  the  royal 
academy.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Spanish  embassy,  of.Eastwell  house, 
Kent,  of  the  pyramidal  mausoleum  in  Blick- 
ling  park,  Norfolk,  and  of  other  famous  struc- 
tures; but  his  masterpiece  was  the  duke  of 
Argyll's  country  seat,  Roseneath,  Dumbarton- 
shire, which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  II. 
Joseph,  an  English  archsdologist  and  author, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  London  in  1796. 
He  studied  under  Sir  Charles  Bell,  at  the  royal 
academy,  and  in  Rome,  and  spent  many  years 
in  Egypt  and  Syria.  He  was  the  first  to  point 
out  the  monument  erected  by  Sesostris  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  as  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and 
has  written  on  Egyptian  archceology  for  various 
publications  of  learned  societies.  His  works 
include  "  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces :  the  Disco v- 
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t-n--  :t  F'^,"a  uA  I^vi.-l  »: ;.:;.-!  '.;  t;.*  TiZ-\- 
.Jati',i,  '<r  If..,i-  ttV:-,"  w::h  r.,arr'- ;:: os..  ij 
i-iil^Ji.  mA  <,■:•..-!■  E:f7;.-..:'«.-.-:-  ■;.:-.-: 7 jt^l. 
lyh'l'in.  I>!5i!:.'M*'i..  )Tr.7...«ii'i"Thc^af<.i:.- 

S(iJin*"'li';4,.    Mr.  lJ.rfi'/niiUc'Jri.:orofS:r 
IIaii-  r;l'»ari'!'i  inu-tcnta  l>«n'l'.n. 
■0!M.f  CI.1I,  '.r  ■■Mwdil,  ito*aHl  BMt4a.  an 

lt.iliaii  '''fni[>'i*«r,  (ffim  ni  Molenu  aVi-jt  I'-T'*. 
•Ii«l  ufn.-f  irS2.  ILr  tKcamu  kn'iun  at  VivDna 
B«ai".m|rf«*r<if 'iiBrru-.  Bii'l  the  roval  afa<k-iijy 
»f  inu-iv  iiivit.ril  hitii  t<i]»n'l'in  t'l  c>r]>li">«  f' >r 
tliH  otiur^.  Ilawlvl  w»>  invii«'l  M  tiie  siuiie 
tiiii'-,  aii'l  the  fjr«  Iw-anie  rivals  in  ]><>iiiiliu- 
fuvur.  llif  t'iriea  lavoriritc  Ilawlel  aii'l  the  viXA-i* 
[{'•fi'iiifiiii.      1'hc  t'-iniH-r  Mf-mlilv  (rained  thv 

Mi"lli'.".|'iVi,'-^!  .,f'.\fI.rk'.r..ilBl..  wh..  l,a.l*k-.l 
hii  lulritir-r-.  Iliitjn^'  |mltiiv<l  iiif  amaAnpA 
ui  liM  iiM'ii  whirh  ht-  liii'l  iiii.rtlT  rii[il(.-il.  lit.- 
wri>i  iAi\\iii-'\  III  Il-uvo  I.onil'iii.  ami  wuh  fiiiW- 
iiiii-iillj-  c./iiijio-uT  for  till:  rliiiii'-l  rif  ihf  kinjr  at 
I'<irJ'>.  If<.'  liiiiillv  went  to  \'.-tii'-i'.  wlitrv  all 
tnu'.-  '.r  Iiiiii  w  I'Bit.  N'KU-  ".f  lii.i  "iitrus  have 
ri'laiiiiil  tiK'ir  iiopiilarilv. 

BIMPLA-lill,  Umt,  a  FrL-ncli  trnvullcr  and  nat- 
nr»li>t,  Ixirn  at  U  Kurhvllr.  Aii|i.  22,  177R. 
di<-'t  in  rniinia.v  in  May,  IHM.  Ik'  Htixliol 
nii-di'iiii-,  and  mtvuiI  hk a  niirgi-on  in  Hit  navy 
diirinff  till-  Kn^n-Ii  ri'Vciliitiuii.  lli'  ulWrnani 
iiiirHiK-d  -wifulili'i  slmlic-*  witli  fliimholdt  at 
I'nriH,  ntid  ■(•nimiHiiiii:'!  tliiit  iiiitiiralii;t  on  liin 
(rnu-lH  in  Mi-xii'o  and  Sotitli  A[iiL-ricii.  Tlu-y 
wiTi'  iiliwnt  llvi.- 3'iuins  and  on  tlidr  ri'liirii  in 
IHiht  lliiii|iliiiid  |iri-w:ntc<J  \\\»  I'ollvcli'in  iif 
IilaiiK  niiniU'rinic  II,IHII),  to  the  niniK-nin  of 
niilural  liwlnry.  Nii|iii]oi>n  (.-avo  liim  a  iik-nHion, 
mid  till'  I'liiiircDH  I'tiiri'd  liini  in  diar|.'u  of  litr 
Kiirilcni  at  Maliiiui'im.  AVhili-  in  tliii  [H)sit1i>n 
lit-  |>nldi-h<-d  dc«-rii>lI<inH  of  tlif  idant!>  wliic-Ii 
III'  laid  cdh-i-ttil,  with  illnNirnlion^  Alt>-r  tlio 
t'lill  nf  Ihi- fni|HTiir  In-  milmrki'il  a(!iiiii fur Simi li 
Aiiii'rii'ii,  liiiidiii|[  in  Itiii'tnw  Avri'^  in  InMI 
with  a  larKi-  n>llirti»Ti  ul'  Kiir<i[><'iin  i>laiitr<  and 
Wfdi..  Ill-  WBi.  mad,'  [>r„fm,i.r  ..C  imtiiral  liU- 
l.irv  in  thai  I'ilv,  and  n-iiiainiid  Iluri'  tiv.'  ywir*. 
Ili''tlu>n  wl  out  t..  carry  ..n  ri-H"  rx[>|i.rati.iii!. 
■iiiii>ii;:tlio  Aiidi'M.  l>iil  wiiN  inti>r>'i'|iti-<l  l,v  Dr. 
Kraiii-ia,  llii'  dii'tatur  nf  I'lirNtiniiy,  iind  di'- 
laincd  r-ir  ni'arlv  ten  yi'am,  dxiriii):  wlii.-li  tiiiio 
\w  nai  .'iini)K'll.-d  1»  ni't  a*  |>liy-ii'inn  to  a 
inirriM>ii.  « hi  hi"  rt'lcaiH'  in  |h;11  hi-  n-tind  to 
i>  I'lanlntioit  ni-nr  Sun  ll.irjiL  on  llic  M>iilli<-ni 
iNiniidary  of  Itnizil.  wlim-  )i>'  iiiiirrird  an  lii- 
diiili  woniiin  mid  drrolol  liininidt'  In  (iiltivaliii); 
l>nr<i);iinv  ti-i>.  In  M.Mt  l>,-  niiiov.-il  I.,  a  larp-r 
cMiilc  III  Siinlii  Aiinii,  wlii-n- ho  niwod  -.ranBi- 
lr>vi.  l>iirinK  nil  thit  lini.'  Ii.>  iimdo  roll.v- 
lioiix,>r|iliinNand  winli'  iloMTiptiimi  .if  Ihi-ni. 
«hi.li  li>>  iiilt'iiihil  l<>  1iiki<  to  lhi<  niii^i'nin  at 
l'llri^  laid  1ii>  not  Ikvii  |>iv\imiHl  \^\■  ili>iitli. 
-  .iitolliinLlioldt'ii 


. .  _  \  a  Siris*  ■ntbnr. 
13  B«nL  Srpi.  8.  ITAS.  di«d  in  G«Dvn, 
Ft"-..  3.  :-32.  Bcfune  the  rcTQlndoii  be  iw4 
j-ar:  :e  [.-i^-^ic  s:fair-  and  interested  himielf  in 
j.  .--:al  and  i<:>iitii.-al  •'inestioDs.  Afterranl  Lc 
trsvp'Itd  eitcnsivt-ly.  writing  letter^  aketcbA 
and  Uai'k*  on  a  varietv  of  anbjects.  biith  in 
Fri-n'.'b  and  German,  lie  was  arqnainted  vitL 
nearly  :.li  the  Jijtin|nii»hod  persons  of  hi«  time, 
and  I<rft  ^.'Sie  nntini^ed  ^urrajra,  in  whir^ 
\.v  inti-n-li-d  to  record  bu  remiDiacenc-ea  of  then. 
His  ['rin'-iTial  work*  are  Reehfrehe»  *ur  U 
h'li-irt  tt  1^  iuit  dt  TimayiHation  (Geneci. 
I^i'Ti.  and  Et'ida  dt  Thommt  (Geneva,  1921i. 
BO-MirUO,  ilMMsdf*,  called  11  Uoretto  d« 
Breccia,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  in  Bremi 
t-arly  in  tliv  Ifitb  Kntarr,  died  about  ISA'. 
Bi'ing  a  )iiii>il  of  Titian  and  a  rarefnl  Ftadrnt 
of  the  work*  of  Rai>haeL  he  vncceedetl  to  i 
nmarkiilili-  di-j.'rce  in  combininp  the  exrenenca 
of  the  two.  If  f  painted  several  historical^ 
tiiri.-4  of  ci-lchrity,  but  excelled  malnlf  in  par 

BONZES,  a  term  applied  to  the  priei4j  of  Fo 
or  BuddLa  in  China,  Japan,  Cuciiia  Chini 
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llimnnh,  Ac  Tlicy  arc  Olrided  into  variov 
st'i-K  hnt  tlit'ir  tt-achiiipi  aro  muoh  alike,  and 
Ihcy  have  many  I'lwtoins  in  [Common.      The» 

trofiwi  (tdiliiicy.  prai-tiw.'  niistt-ritios  of  variotu 
imlH,  and  ilwojl  top,<tlK>r  in  nionastcriea.  Th«T 
alwaVN  p>  with  lhi>  head  bare  and  cloaely 

^hllv<•l id  wiMr  no  beanl.    They   are  n^ 

piisi'd  to  had  II  lifo  of  prayer  and  contempla- 
tion, and  III  intcrvaN  tonch  the  niaHB  of  wor- 
HliipinTs  iti  ihi-ir  tcnipli'M.  Among  tlieir  monl 
ti'ai-liin:."«  iiri'  ^t^i^■l  liont'sty,  chiiHtltjr,  and  tem- 
piTiiiii-i'.  In  llicir  )>ul>li(<  ilt'votioni^  tber  uc 
idoK  sonio  of  thoiii  wry  liidisius,  but  the  real 


BOOBY 

object  of  worship  is  an  invi:iible  spirit.  There 
are  female  bonzes  who  live  in  convents,  and  to 
whom  tlio  edoofttion  of  girls  is  sometimes  in- 
trusted. 

BOOBT,  the  English  namo  for  agennsofp^- 
Ueanida,  the  dytporua  of  Illiger,  morui  of 
Vieillot,  lefou  of  the  French;  separated  from 
the  true  nelicana  hj  Brisson,  under  the  name 
oi  tula.  The  term  booby  is  applied  by  naviga- 
tors to  that  species  (tulafutca,  Briss.)  which 
inhabits  the  desolate  islands  and  coasts  of  warm 
climates  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 
The  old  voyagers  have  left  accounts  perfectly 
conscntaneoas  concerning  the  stupidity  of  these 
birds,  and  testify  to  the  passive  immobility 
with  which  they  sit  in  rows,  two  and  two, 
along  the  shores,'  and  suffer  themselves  to  be 
beaten  to  death  with  clahs,  attempting  only  a 
weak  defence  by  pecking  at  their  aggressors, 
and  never  making  so  moch  as  an  effort  to  take 
wing.  Dnmpier  says  that  in  the  Alacrane  isl- 
ands, on  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  tlie  crowds  of 
these  birds  were  so  great  that  he  could  not  pass 
their  haants  without  being  inconvenienced  by 
their  pecking.  He  also  states  that  he  succeed- 
ed in  making  some  fly  away  by  the  blows 
which  he  bestowed  on  them;  but  the  greater 
part  remained  in  spite  of  all  hie  efforts  to  com- 
pel tliem  to  take  flight.    The  boobies  seldom 
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no  reason  for  doubting  the  troth  of  this  storr. 
They  walk  with  extreme  difBculty,  and  while 
at  rest  on  land  stand  nearly  erect,  propped, 
like  the  peognins,  on  the  stiff  feathers  of  the 
tail.  The  omission  of  all  efforts  for  self-pres- 
ervation by  this  bird  is  to  be  attributed  not 
to  stupidity,  but  to  inability  to  get  away,  the 
extreme  length  of  its  wings  and  comparative 
shortness  of  its  legs  rendering  it  diflicalt  for 
the  bird  to  rise  at  all  from  a  level  sarface, 
and  almost  impossible  to  do  eo  in  a  hurry. 
They  ordinarily  lay  their  eggs,  each  bird  two 
or  three,  in  rude  nests  on  ledges  of  rock  cover- 
ed with  herbage;  but  Dainpier  states  that  in 
the  isle  of  Aves  they  build  nests  in  trees, 
though  they  have  been  always  observed  in 
other  places  to  nest  on  the  ground. 

BOODRfMM.    See  HAucASNAesrs. 

BOOK,  by  the  law  of  England,  is  "oonatmed 
to  mean  and  include  every  volume,  part  or  di- 
vision of  a  volume,  pamjihlet,  sheet  of  letter- 
press, sheet  of  music,  map,  chart,  or  plan  sepa- 
rately published."  Tlie  word  comes  to  us  from 
the  Saxon  hoe,  "beech,"  because  the  Soions 
usually  wrote  upon  beechen  boards ;  just  as  the 
Latin  liber  denoted  originally  the  inner  bark  of 
a  tree,  which  was  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
poae.  It  has,  however,  received  an  application 
anterior  to  its  own  orif^in,  and  is  also  used  with 
reference  to  written  tableta  of  stone  and  metal. 
In  its  widest  sense  it  dates  from  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity.  The  ten  commandments  were 
written  on  slabs  of  stone;  the  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians  traced  inscrintions  on  bricks  and 
rucks.  Sheets  of  wooa,  ivory,  and  various 
metals,  and  subsequently  a  great  variety  of 
pliable  snt>stanoes,  anim^  and  vegetable,  crude 
and  prepared,  have  been  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  Dark  of  the  birch  forms  a  very  good  writing 
material;  and  the  leaves  of  the  talipot  palm 
are  to  this  day  nsad  by  the  Cingalese  for  large 
books;  tlie  writing  is  performed  with  a  sharp 
metallic  point,  and  a  black  pigment  is  rubbed 
into  the  lines.  In  the  library  of  the  university 
of  Gottingen  is  a  Bible  of  this  kind  containing 
6,373  leaves.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
hooka  of  wood  were  common.    For  the  more 


Boobf  (auk  fttMaJ. 


swim  and  never  dive,  hut  take  fish  by  darting 

down  from  on  high,  with  unerring  aim,  upon 
such  kinds  as  swim  near  the  surface,  and  in- 
stantly rising  again  into  the  air  with  their 
booty.  In  the  performance  of  this  eiploit 
they  are  often  naraased  and  jwrsecuted  by 
the  frigate  birds  and  albatrosses,  which  give 
chase  to  them  the  instant  they  see  them  riang 
laden  with  their  prey,  and  force  them  to  dis- 
gorge it,  when  uiey  themselves  appropriate 
the  fish.  Becogniziug  the  similar  habit  of 
the  whiteheaded  eagle  toward  the  oeprey,  of 
the  great  arctic  gull  toward  the  fishing  terns, 
and  of  other  predatory  birds  toward  their  more 
industrious  and  peaceful  congeners,  there  is 


businesa,  such  as  the  recording  of  c( 
tracts  and  the  making  of  willa,  and  for  toe  cour- 
tesies of  social  life,  the  letters  of  love  or  friend- 
ship, they  had  sheets  of  wood,  covered  with 
wax,  to  bo  written  upon  with  a  ttylui,  and  pro- 
tected from  contact  by  a  raised  margin,  or  op- 
posite projections  in  the  centres.  Many  speci- 
mens of  ancient  books  still  exist,  which  prove, 
without  historical  evidence,  how  various  are 
the  materials  which  suffice  for  the  wants  of 
man  in  an  unlettered  age.  The  most  ancient 
hooks  extant,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
a  few  Egyptian  papyri,  are  probably  Uiose 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Ko- 
yuqjik,  at  Nineveh,  dating  from  about  66T  B.  C. 
They  consist  of  tai)let8  of  burned  clay,  some 
9  inches  by  6},  others  much  smaller,  covered 


witli  rTirif^if'tmi  (;tiara/^t«r^  EfimetimH  so  mi- 
iiiit'Titit'itii-alm'jiTtillegiUewittioiitAmaziiifT- 
uiKii\iun;  tbfcj  livl  tfMn  iroiirt^ed  utriin  the 
nifidt  <Ibv.  which  vtn.t  afterwar-l  baked.  So 
nuiiifenfiiH  were  the^  thai  the  dixirs  of  two 
rwrtfin  were  ra>vtre<i  b  ftfit  detj.  with  tb^in. 
They  Lad  linen  irriipniilly  iiogtil  and  plained  id  , 
rai'Utii,  Id  tlie  destrui-tiOD  rf  the  palace  they 
were  broken ;  tiut  there  were  four  copies  of 
earh.  fi  that  what  is  wanting  in  one  a  otteo 
HiipjJiefl  hv  another.  TliJHlibrarjisDowin  the 
ftriii<ih  iniiM.-ii(ii.  Tlie  antiquary  Monifaucon 
in  Ifidu  fiunrbaied  at  Komo  a  leaden  huok  of 
nix  (liin  l<;Hve^  alioiit  4  iii(rlie«  long  hy  3  wide, 
with  hiiifriTii  and  Hakih  of  the  Home  material ;  it 
criiitained  Kgyjitiaii  (iDostiR  fif^reit,  aikd  otlier' 
iinintclliitihle  writiu)(.  Among  the  Calmnck 
TurturH  wnt  f'nin'i  u  collection  of  books  that 
were  b'liK  orid  narrow,  tlje  leave*  very  thick 
and  niude  'if  Imrk  rovereil  witli  farninh.  the  ink 
lieiiift  white  on  a  black  ground.    JI.  SanUinder  I 


BmiKt  and  WrtMng  Iinplen 


|Hi>MiH('d  a  lioiuilirid  TU'hrpw  rciittiteui-li,  writ- 
Ivn  (111  {'7  Mm  lit  h>aIlior,  m>w<.'d  t'l^'i-llii-r  with 
IhmidH  or  HtriiM  i<f  the  miiiio  iiiiiti>riid  ;  it  funn- 
el a  roll  I  l:l  t-'rt'urh  fi-et  in  li'Ti|rt1i.— Thi'  hIihik- 
of  w«iHlt>i)  Aiid  rui'tiil  liiHikH  wan  ru|iiHri',  hut 
u  lii'ii  niiin'  ronvcnifiit  iiiiitt'riiil,  mii'li  nn  (inrch- 
im-iit  unci  impvruH,  wm  iutriNliiriil,  tlK>  cylin- 
■Irii-nl  fiinii  whh  ndi>t>li<<1.  Tlio  Mlii'i'tn,  twIcniHl 
l.<t:i-th.'r  nt  tht>  I'd^-m  wi'n>  ■(tni-hi-il  to  a  MtiitV, 
r.»iii.l  nbiib  lb.-y  w.>r.<  rolUil;  whi-m-f  our 
«.inl  vuliiiiio.  friiiii  Tiilrrrf,  to  mil.  At  riu'h 
.'II.I  of  111.-  ht»ll'  wn->  it  Ih»m  hy  whii'U  it  roiiM  Ik> 
liirii.il.  mill  tlu>  volimit'  wni  ri-iid  hy  iinroEliii); 
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tran^nptioiL  and  elaborateneM  of  oroameDl 
tion.  bnt  upon  the  favor  in  whicb  partlnil 
«Bihorj  happened  to  be  held,  Mcnis  to  ha 
^.'one  to  eacn  extreme:  inxUnces  of  eitrv 
dinsry  ch^pnesa  ttmnding  ride  b^  ride  kI 
othvrs  of  almoM  incredible  deame«ri.  Acivii 
ing  to  BO<^kh.  in  Athena.  "  «  nuHll  book  t-pt 
uarid.ii  I  for  the  prnpose  of  recording  a  contrw 
that  i^  a  email,  commonly  wooden  diptycht 
coDTijting  of  two  wax  tablets,  was  estimat 
by  T'vroo^lhene^  at  two  chaici  (one  quarter  of: 
oboln»,  leee  than  one  centj.  Wooden  tabli 
(eavUiiV.  on  which  accounts  irer«  writt< 
COM.  Ulymp.  98,  3  (B.  G.  407),  •  drachi 
(about  18  cents)  apiece.  Thes«  must  ba 
been  pretty  large  ana  well  made.  Two  pi« 
of  pajiyms  for  copying  an  dcrount  cost  at 
Bsme  time  two  dr.  fonr  ob.  (45'8  cents;.  Pa^ 
appears  from  thU  to  have  been  very  dear,  i 
though  written  books  were  cheap  rince 
boolu  of  Anoiagorss,  eren  when  dear.  «i 
to  be  had  for  a  drac 
ma ;  or  elae  the  \ 
per  npon  which  pno 
—  Dcconnts    were    w 

good."  Itisalsoiiab 
that  Plato,  who  v 
not  rich,  bought  tlir 
books  of  Philuli  t: 
Pythagorean  for  iv, 
denarii  (aboot  (1,60^ 
and  it  is  further  m 
that  Aristotle  pa 
three  Attic  tala 
(nearly  $8,000)  for 
few  books  -which  b: 
belonged  tb  the  pi 
loeopher  Speuri^i 
Bnt  these  appai 
coDtrsdictions  may 
easily  reconciled  br 
consideration  of  tl 
probable  cooditSo 
that  occasionally  existed ;  the  number  of  certa 
works  reducing  them  to  the  value  of  the  I 
HTiber'a  Inbor,  or  losa,  when  supply  exceew 
ilcniiind.  while  tlie  rarity  of  others  gave  a  Droc 
ml  monopoly  to  their  [KiswBsors. — At  Roi  tl 
irifinHfacfiiri'  of  liooki^i,  which  nnder  the  r. 
ciiijii-rorii  had  been  constantly  increasing,  diiiu 
islii'd  during  the  trouMos  of  the  empire,  ai 
u]Hin  ito  ftiU  wus  fur  a  long  time  entirely  c 
tinguiHbi-d;  tn  revive  again  after  many  yeat 
but  uiiiliT  irri'stly  nlteroil  circumstanced 
the  ibirk  iigcH  the  mntorial  for  writing  becan 
« iiri'c.  The  Bupjily  of  iiapyma  from  Egr 
liiik'd.  and  {inpcr  Imd  not  been  introduced  fr 
till'  KiiHt.  runhiucut  w;is  almost  the  only  b 
t-tssi|<l(>  lualeritil,  and  for  this  the  demand  t. 
cxi'Milvd  the  vupply.  Hence  arose  the  pr« 
ticcof  orsMng  the  original  writing  from  tl 
lnin'hiiH'Ht  M>  that  it  could  ho  used  again.  Tl 
crii>iiri>  wa«  usually  inndc  by  rnbbing  wit 
inimiiv  stmui :  but  as  iht  cOoring  matter  « 
the  ink  poiiclratiil  a  litile  into  the  texture  of  tl 
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parchment,  the  erasure  was  seldom  complete, 
and  the  original  writing  can  often  he  made  oot 
Several  valuable  works  have  thus  been  recov- 
ered. A  manuscript  of  this  kind  is  termed  a 
palimpsest  (Gr.  TraAi/iV/Toroc,  from  n&Xiv,  again, 
and  ijf^v,  to  rub  off).  Had  not  paper,  properly  so 
called,  been  already  common  m  Europe,  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  superseding  the  labor  of 
the  copyist,  would  have  been  of  little  value  for 
the  multiplication  of  books. — In  the  earliest 
times  books  had  been  ornamented ;  but  m  the 
middle  ages  they  reached  the  acme,  if  not 
of  beauty  and  convenience,  at  least  of  cost. 
In  the  process  of  preparation  books  then  re- 
ceived the  most  careful  attention.  In  the 
monasteries  the  monks  were  not  only  tran- 
scribers, illuminators,  and  binders,  but  the 
same  individual  frequently  combined  the  triple 
function  in  his  own  person.  From  the  hands 
of  the  scribe  the  book  passed  to  the  illuminator, 
and  from  him  to  the  binder,  by  whom  its  pon- 
derous proportions  were  encased  in  massive 
covers  of  wood  and  leather,  studded  with 
knobs  and  bands,  often  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
closed  with  broad  clasps.  When  publicly  ex- 
posed, they  were  frequently  secured  by  chains; 
nearly  every  great  library  contains  books, 
often  printed  ones,  with  the  chains  still  at- 
tached. Books  were  protected  by  special  stat- 
utes ;  were  subjects  of  grave  negotiations ; 
were  solemnly  bequeathed  by  will ;  and  were 
lent  only  to  the  higher  orders,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  deposit  ample  pledges  for  their  re- 
turn. Even  so  late  as  1471  Louis  XL  was  com- 
pelled by  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris  to 
deposit  a  valuable  security,  and  give  a  respon- 
sible indorser,  in  order  to  obtain  the  loan  of 
the  works  of  the  Arabian  physician  Rhazes. 
Among  the  illustrations  of  cost  which  the  in- 
dustry of  bibliographers  has  collected,  we  find 
that  St.  Jerome,  to  procure  the  works  of  Origen, 
impoverished  his  estate ;  that  King  Alfred  gave 
for  one  book  eight  hides  of  land  (480  to  960 
acres) ;  that  the  countess  of  Anjou  paid  for  a 
copy  of  the  homilies  of  Bishop  Huiman,  be- 
sides other  articles  of  barter,  200  sheep.  Stowe 
says  that  in  1274  a  Bible  finely  written  sold  for 
50  marks  (about  £34),  at  a  time  when  wheat 
was  5(1.  a  bushel,  and  labor  Id.  a  day ;  in  1400 
a  copy  of  Jean  de  Mehun's  "  Romance  of  the 
Rose ''  was  publicly  sold  at  Paris  for  40  crowns 
(more  than  $150).  But,  accordmg  to  a  docu- 
ment in  the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen, 
the  works  of  Peter  Lombard  were  bought 
in  1431  for  7  francs.  It  is  thus  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  prices  of  books  as  determined  by 
the  value  of  material  and  labor  at  remote 
periods ;  for  the  peculiar  instances  which  have 
been  placed  on  record  are  more  likely  to  refer 
to  exceptional  and  accidental  conditions  than  to 
the  ordinary  and  usual  rates  affixed  by  the  un- 
derstood laws  of  trade.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  occurs  in  our  own  time ;  a  book  whose 
intrinsic  value  is  but  a  few  shillings,  has  often 
been  sold  for  scores  or  even  hundreds  of 
pounds.     (See  Bibuomania.) — Printing  made 


no  immediate  or  violent  innovation  upon  the 
then  existing  order  of  things.  Types  were 
made  to  imitate  the  products  of  the  slower 
process  of  writing,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  MS.  volumes  was  carefully  imitated,  so  that 
for  some  time  books  still  continued  inaccessible 
to  the  people.  But  the  desire  for  books  was 
almost  imperceptibly  growing,  the  gradually 
widening  demand  keeping  pace  with  and  en- 
couraging the  development  of  mechanical  skill. 
Copies  were  multiplied  with  increasing  ra- 
pidity and  diminishing  cost,  and  their  sale 
becoming  larger,  while  it  reduced  the  propor- 
tionate expense,  enlarged  the  aggregate  profits 
of  the  maker.  Nevertheless,  in  Europe,  even 
long  after  the  invention  of  printing,  books 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people,  even 
had  they  been  able  to  read.  In  China,  and 
probably  in  Japan,  printed  books  have  been 
common  and  cheap  from  time  immemorial. 
Their  method  of  printing,  which  has  undergone 
no  important  change  for  generations,  enables 
them  to  produce  a  book  much  more  cheaply 
than  it  could  have  been  done  with  us  half  a 
century  ago.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  pages  for  a 
cent  is,  and  appears  to  have  long  been,  a  com- 
mon price  for  an  ordinary  book ;  a  cent,  how- 
ever, representing  a  much  greater  value  there 
than  here. — With  us  the  manufacture  of  a  book 
demands  a  large  outlay  of  capital  and  the  aid  of 
various  branches  of  mechanical  skill.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  making  of  a  book  begins  with 
the  author  who  writes  it,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  collective  work  like  a  cyclopsBdia  or  a  gaz- 
etteer, the  corps  of  editors,  writers,  and  re- 
visers. Then  follow,  in  regular  sequence,  the 
compositor,  proof-reader,  pressman,  and  binder; 
and  if  the  work  is  one  of  which  a  considerable 
number  is  to  be  printed,  and  is  illustrated,  the 
stereotyper  or  electrotyper,  and  the  engraver 
on  wood,  copper,  steel,  or  stone  (lithographer), 
or  perhaps  two  or  more  of  them,  will  also  be 
called  into  requisition.     (See    Bookbinding, 

COBEEOTION   of  THE  PbESS,    ElEOTBO-MaONET- 

iSM,  Enobaving,  Lithogbaphy,  and  Pbinting.) 
In  respect  to  the  size  of  their  pages  books  re- 
ceive several  designations.  Originally  these 
denoted  the  number  of  leaves  into  which  each 
sheet  was  folded.  In  a  folio,  the  sheet  was 
folded  once,  making  two  leaves ;  in  a  quarto 
(4to),  twice ;  in  an  octavo  (8vo),  three  times, 
making  8  leaves;  in  a  duodecimo  (12mo)  the 
sheet  made  12  leaves,  but  four  leaves  had  to 
be  cut  off*  from  one  end  of  the  sheet,  folded 
separately,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
other  part,  when  folded.  These  terms  are  now 
used  only  in  a  general  way,  to  indicate  the  size 
of  a  book.  The  introduction  of  power  presses 
permitting  the  use  of  larger  sheets,  it  is  very 
rarely  that  a  work  is  now  printed  in  folio,  or  • 
even  in  quarto,  althoagh  a  volume  of  very  large 
size  is  still  styled  a  quarto.  This  Cyclopaedia 
is  a  large  octavo;  a  volume  somewhat  ^smaller 
is  simply  an  octavo ;  the  next  smaller  size  is 
crown  octavo;  then  come  duodecimo,  ISmo, 
36mo,  and  so  on.  ~ All  printers  are  not  pub- 
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lishors  or  booksellers ;  and  all  booksellers  are  I  it  has  since  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
not  printers.  The  distinction  is  this  :  A  printer  '  crenso  of  population*  In  the  12  jean  froin 
is  one  who  prints  a  book,  either  for  himself  or  >  1880  to  1842,  the  entire  nnmber  of  books 
for  another ;  a  l>ook8eller  is  one  who  vends  printed  in  the  United  States  was  abont  l,So(*, 
books,  either  at  retail  or  by  wholesale,  whether  i  an  average  of  over  100  a  year,  aboot  eqiullj 
printed  by  himself  or  another ;  a  publisher  is  ;  divided  between  orif^nal  works  and  reprmU 
one  who  i)repares  a  book  for  the  market,  and  i  The  number  of  publications  steadiljr  incrMNd 
issues  it  to  the  public.  A  few  publishers  con-  |  from  year  to  year.  In  1858  tliere  were  879 
fine  themselves  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  the  |  new  books  and  new  editions,  of  which  S^ 
books  issued  by  themselves,  but  most  of  them  were  reprints  of  English  works,  and  87  tnu- 
also  buy  and  sell  the  books  of  others;  so  that  lations  from  other  languages.  In  1856  thener 
while  all  booksellers  are  not  i)u])lishers,  all  pub-  books  and  new  editions  were  1,092,  of  whidi 
lishers  are  booksellers.  Few  authors  have  the  250  were  reprints  of  English  booka,  and  3d 
facilities  re(iuisite  for  getting  up*  their  works  translations.  During  tlie  years  185Su*60  the 
and  placing  them  l)efore  the  jiublic.  For  this  ,  number  of  l)Ooks  averaged  about  1,850  a  year. 
they  nmst  avail  themselves  of  the  agency  of  The  civil  war  somewhat  checked  the  bonk 
the  publisher,  who  usually  undertakes  all  the  ,  trade,  but  it  revived  after  its  close.  In  1871 
exi>eiise,  and  so  demands  a  share  in  the  profits,  the  number  of  books  published  in  the  United 
The  nuthor^s  pecuniary  right  in  his  book  is  States  was  abont  8,000 ;  of  which  50  may  be 
termed  a  copyright,  that  is,  the  exclusive  designated  as  works  of  reference,  850  theology, 
right  to  ])r(Kluco  a  copy  of  it  for  a  certain  '  30  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  200  political 
]>eri<Ml,  and  under  certain  conditions  prescribed  ',  and  sociaF  science,  200  education,  800  history, 
by  tlie  law,  which  creates  this  exclusive  right,  j  ge<)gni])hy,  and  travels,  450  sciences  and  utA, 
(Sve  Coi'VRioiiT.)  Usually  the  author  disposes  i  200  fine  arts  and  recreation,  850  general  lit- 
of  his  copyright  to  a  ])ublisher ;  sometimes  he  ,  erature,  570  juvenile,  and  800  fiction,  liaaj 
sells  it  outright  for  a  stipulated  sum ;  generally  of  these  works  comprise  several  volnmea,  eo 
he  prefers  to  receive  a  certain  ])ortion  of  the  that  the  number  of  volumes  is  about  8,600. 
profits.    This  varies  greatly,  but  the  most  com-  ,  The  value  of  the  books  manufactured  in  tbt 


m(«i  rate  is  10  per  cent,  on  the  retiiil  price  of 
each  copy  sold.  Some  authors  obtain  much 
more  ;  and  in  the  case  of  scIkkjI  ])ooks,  which 
are  usually  sold  at  a  small  advance  uptm  the 
cost  of  pnMluction,  the  author's  percentage  is 


United  States  in  1820  is  estimated  at  $2,500,000; 
in  1830,  $.3,500,000;  in  1840,  $5,600,000;  in 
1850,  $12,500,000;  in  1856,  $16,000,000;  in 
1871  it  can  hardly  be  less  than  $40,000,000.— 
The  cost  of  i)roducing  each  copy  of  a  book 


often  smaller.  In  Great  Britain  a  fre(|uent  dei)ends  greatly  upon  the  nnmber  printed,  fiT 
arrangement  is  that  the  author  and  publisher  there  is  a  certain  expense  for  setting  the  type. 
shall  divide  the  net  profits  e(|ually ;  but  this  is  '.  ^'c,  which  must  l)e  incurred,  no  matter  wbe- 
liable  to  the  objection  that  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  ther  the  number  be  great  or  small.  This  in 
the  expenses  belonging  to  each  separate  book,  !  the  case  of  an  ordinary  12mo  may  be  set  down 
and  there  is  always  a  contingent  risk  that  a  [  at  ;?7oO.  If  1,000  copies  be  printed,  it  will  bs 
part  of  the  copies  may  remain  unsold,  or  that  j  75  cents  a  copy;  if  5,(KX)  copies,  15  cents* 
luul  debts  may  be  incurred.  By  the  American  copy;  if  10,(M>0  copies,  7\  cents  a  copy.  The 
metlitKl  the  pu])1isher  usually  assumes  all  risks,  '  paper,  printing,  and  binding  of  each  copy  of 
and  tlie  amount  due  the  author  can  be  at  any  '  such  a  work  cost  about  40  cents,  or  somewliat 
moment  ascertained. — The  first  regular  book-  '  less  for  very  large  numbers.  If,  now,  1,000 
seller  in  the  United  States  appears  to  have  been  cojues  are  printed,  the  cost  of  the  mere  mann- 
Ilezekiah  Usher,  who  was  in  business  in  Bost<m  '  facture  c»f  each  will  be  ^1  15;  if  6,000  are 
as  early  as  H552.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  '  printed,  55  cents;  if  10,000,  47i  cents.  Tb« 
son,  John  Usher,  who  in  1080  was  descril)ed  |  usual  retail  price  of  such  a  book  is  $1  50;  and 
as  a  *'  trader  who  makes  the  best  flgiire  in  •  deducting  tlie  discount  to  the  trade,  and  cer- 
Roston ;  he's  very  ricli,  adventures  at  sea,  but  ,  tain  inevitable  minor  expenses,  tlie  publisher 
has  got  his  estate  by  IxM^kselling.^^  Hooks  receives  (;1  a  copy.  His  aciK>unt  would  stand 
Were  mainly  imported,  and  were  kept  in  shops  •  thus:  For  1,000  copies — cost  $1,150,  receipts 
with  other  wares;  thus  Hene<lict  Arnold  sold  .  $1,000,  loss  $150;  for  6,000  copica-^cost 
drugs  and  iKXjks;  usually,  however,  the  occu-  ■  $2,750,  receipts  $5,000,  profits  $2,250;  for 
]»ations  of  printer,  bookbinder,  and  l)ookseller  i  10,000  copies— cost  $4,750,  receipts  $10,000, 
were  combined.  In  1732  Kichanl  Fry,  a  Bos-  i  profits  $5,250.  From  these  must  be  dcdnctcd, 
ton  bookseller,  advertise<l  that  he  had  printed  i  in  the  case  of  an  origimd  work,  tlie  author  i 
**  the  m(>st  beautiful  poems  of  Mr.  Stephen  i  co[)yright  of  15  cents  a  volume.  This  oa 
Dnek,  tlie  famous  Wiltshire  poef  and  con-  i  5,000  copies  is  $750 ;  on  10,000,  $1,500.  The 
sidered  the  fact  that  he  had  sold  1,200  of  these  i  apparent  profits  of  the  publisher  are  twica 
p(H'ms  "  a  full  deiiKmstnftitm  that  the  people  i  those  of  the  author  on  5,000  copies,  and  two 
of  New  England  have  a  fine  taste  for  g(Kxl  '  and  a  half  times  on  10,000;  but  oat  of  this 
sense  and  polite  learning.^*  Towanl  the  close  must  come  the  ex|)enses  of  conducting  hosiiMML 
of  the  last  century  bookselling  began  to  asMmie  cost  of  advertising,  losses  by  bad  dehta,  mm 
a  iirominent  place  among  commercial  pursuits,  the  cost  of  unsold  cojiies.  In  a  fairly  snccai^ 
About  1^20  it  began  to  Increase  rapidly,  and    ful  book,  the  net  profits  of  the  publisher  an 
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about  equal  to  those  of  the  author ;  in  the  ex- 
ceptional cases  of  a  very  large  sale,  they  are 
usually  considerably  greater ;  but  the  authors 
of  such  works  command  more  than  tlie  usual 
copyright,  so  large  occasionally  as  to  absorb 
the  greater  part  of  the  profits,  in  which  case 
the  publisher  is  in  effect  merely  the  business 
agent  of  the  author.  Still  it  is  true  that  every 
purchaser  of  a  book,  as  a  rule,  pays  more  to 
the  paper  maker,  the  printer,  and  tlie  binder, 
respectively,  than  to  the  author.  A  success- 
ful publisher,  indeed,  usually  receives  more 
than  a  successful  author ;  for  the  reason  tliat 
the  former  derives  his  income  from  scores, 
hundreds,  or  thousands  of  different  works, 
while  the  latter  derives  his  from  only  the  few 
which  he  has  himself  written. — The  great  ma- 
jority of  individual  volumes  have  only  a  brief 
life.  Of  those  printed  more  than  20  years 
ago  probably  not  one  in  five  now  exists.  The 
others,  by  steps  more  or  less  rapid,  have  found 
their  way  to  the  flames  or  the  waste  basket, 
and  thence  to  the  paper  mill,  whence  their 
material  substance  reappears  in  the  shape  of 
paper  or  bookbinders'  boards. 

BOOKBDirDIirG,  the  art  by  which  the  material 
parts  of  a  book  are  connected  for  convenience 
in  use  and  protection  from  iiyury.  Its  antiquity 
,i3  coeval  with  the  art  of  composing  books,  for 
from  whatever  materials  ancient  books  were 
made — wood,  slate,  horn,  plates  of  lead  or 
copper,  the  leaves  or  bark  of  trees — the  neces- 
sity arose  of  uniting  the  several  parts  together 
for  more  ready  reference  as  well  as  their  bet- 
ter preservation.  The  art  probably  first  con- 
sisted in  fastening  together  sheets  of  wood  or 
metal  by  means  of  hinges.  Afterward,  when 
the  more  pliable  substances  papyrus  and  parch- 
ment were  substituted,  the  sheets  were  fasten- 
ed together  at- the  edges  and  fixed  at  one  end 
to  a  scroll  round  which  they  were  rolled.  The 
bookbinder  then  as  now  prepared  the  volume, 
made  the  staff,  atfixed  the  bosses  and  the  title, 
and  embellished  the  outside  as  his  own  or  his 
patron's  taste  might  suggest.  Dibdin,  on  the 
authority  of  Trotzius,  an  ancient  scribe,  asserts 
that  Phiilatius  was  the  discoverer  of  a  substance  | 
for  making  the  sheets  adhere  together,  and  i 
that  the  Athenians  erected  a  statue  in  his  , 
honor.  He  also  says,  on  the  authority  of  Vos- 
sius,  that  King  Attains  of  Pergamus  first  or- 
dered the  squaring  of  books,  and  that  this  gave 
rise  to  the  folding  into  twos  and  fours,  or  folios 
and  quartos ;  and  after  the  folding,  gathering, 
and  glueing  of  the  book,  covers  of  board,  vel- 
lum, or  leather  naturally  followed. — Bookbind- 
ing involves  considerable  meciianiea.1  skill  and 
knowledge  of  decorative  art ;  for  from  its  com- 
mencement it  has  gone  beyond  the  mere  ne- 
cessities of  utility,  often  to  heights  of  notable 
extravagance.  In  respect  of  expense  the  limits 
have  never  been  defined,  ostentatious  display 
having  at  times  superseded  the  binder  proper  ; 
by  the  goldsmith  and  lapidary.  Thus  St 
Jerome  exclaims:  ^^Your  books  are  covered 
with  prectous  stones,  and  Christ  died  naked 


before  the  gate  of  his  temple."  Jewels  and 
precious  metals,  the  finest  stuffs  and  the  most 
gorgeous  colors,  united  to  give  a  material  value, 
frequently  without  any  elegance  of  design  or 
chasteness  of  taste.  All  great  public  collec- 
tions show  with  pride  some  of  these  rare  and 
venerable  bindings,  decorated  with  gold  and  in- 
laid with  precious  stones,  cameos,  or  antique 
ivories.  The  cathedral  of  Milan  contains  in  its 
treasury  the  covering  of  a  book  of  a  date  prior 
to  the  12th  century,  14  inches  long  and  12 
inches  wide,  profusely  covered  with  incrusted 
enamel,  mounted  and  ornamented  with  pol- 
ished but  uncut  precious  stones  of  various  colors. 
Skelton^s  description,  though  purely  fanciful, 
will  convey  an  idea  of  what  was  in  his  time  ac- 
ceptable as  the  perfection  of  book  decoration : 

with  that  of  the  boke  losende  were  the  dasplB: 

The  inarg«Dt  waa  illumynid  all  with  golden  rallies 
And  byae,  enplcturid  with  Hreasoppea  and  woapla, 

with  butterflyls  and  frec«he  pecoko  taylls, 

Enflorid  with  flowria  and  alymy  Bnavlla ; 
Enuyiiid  picturia  well  towchid  and  quikly ; 
It  woide  haue  made  a  man  hole  that  had  be  ryght  sekely, 
To  bcholde  how  It  waa  gamyschyd  and  boonde, 

Encouerdo  oaer  with  gokle  of  tlsaeu  frne ; 
The  claapis  and  bullyona  were  worUi  a  thousande  jpoonde; 

With  balaasis  and  charbuncles  the  borders  did  shyne; 

With  aurum  tnuslcum  every  other  lyne 
Waa  wrytln. 

This  mode  of  decoration,  however,  was  the 
work  of  goldsmiths,  enamellers,  &c.,  and  quite 
foreign  to  the  bookbinder^s  art.  In  specimens 
of  oriental  binding  brought  home  by  the  cru- 
saders, European  workmen  found  models  for  the 
dyeing,  stamping,  and  gilding  of  leatlier,  which 
did  much  to  advance  the  art.  A  marked  change 
in  the  character  of  binding  and  its  decora- 
tion took  place  as  books  began  to  multiply 
by  the  invention  of  printing.  To  such  patrons 
as  G  roller,  l)e  Thou,  and  Maioli,  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  binders  are  indebted  for  those 
chaste  and  elegant  designs  which  form  their 
best  examples  at  the  present  day.  Since  that 
period  many  styles  have  sprung  into  exist- 
ence which  have  each  their  admirers,  the 
Ilarleian,  Montagu,  Roxburghe,  &c.  In  our 
own  times  bookbinding  has  wonderfully  im- 
proved in  style,  design,  and  cheapness.  France, 
England,  and  America  have  each  character- 
istically contributed  toward  this  improvement, 
while  Germany,  where  printing  was  invented, 
has  lagged  behind.  France  has  excelled  in  her 
taste  and  finish,  England  in  solidity  and 
strength  without  sacrifice  of  flexibility,  and 
America  by  the  ii^vention  and  use  of  machi- 
nery vastly  .increasing  the  speed  of  pro- 
duction, a  single  bindery  in  New  York  being 
capable  of  producing  10,000  bound  books  a 
day. — The  introduction  of  cloth  binding  is 
an  important  feature  in  the  progress  of  the 
art.  The  number  of  modem  publications  and 
the  extent  of  the  editions  necessitated  a  stvle 
both  economical  and  rapid  in  its  production. 
To  Mr.  Pickering,  the  London  publisher,  and 
Mr.  Leighton,  the  binder,  belongs  the  credit 
of  its  introduction  about  40  years  ago.  The 
paper  label  was  its  first  and  only  ornament. 
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afterward  th«  title  in  ^jlil :  Lot  nuw  it  ncuhet ' 
the  miwt  elalHtrate  frililinif.  and  of  late  rear? 
elegant  and  einblemutiif  deiifois  'if  ink  and  fmid 
in  c»mbinati<in  are  produced.  This  stvle  hiu 
given  Hrc  tn  the  greater  iiart  of  the  mucbinerr 
naed  in  bookbinding,  and  to  the  L'nited  States 
the  credit  uf  tlie  invention  of  tliree  fuunhs 
of  it  bctonin.  Sheep  nliin  'm  exiensivelv  n:?ed. 
bnt  morocco,  miisia  leather,  and  calf  form  the 
Clivers  of  the  more  ei|ien!Hve  bindini;.  Occa- 
,  aionally  vi-lvet,  ivurv,  and  mother-of-pearl  are 
luied  for  Bilile:!  and  boniest  intended  for  pre- 
aentution. — There  are  two  kinds  «f  binding, 
a  dc]«rription  of  wliich  tvill  aiiffice  to  give 
a  general  idea  nf  the  muclionical  proceij^es 
tbroa^h  wliii'h  a  book  paH^eH  after  leaving  the 
printer,  before  it  is  completed  for  Hale.  The 
first  is  cluth-eura  bindbg,  the  cheapest,  ami 
that  in  which  maehinerj'  is  most  cmplovi-d ; 
the  other  i*  known  u^  eitra  binding,  the  work  no 
which  Ih  principally  perfurmcd  by  hand.  Ta- 
king the  volume  in  which  thi:«articlc appears  as 
an  example,  we  shall  first  de8cril>e  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  bcrand  in  cloth.  Books  derive  a 
technical  name  descriptive  of  »izc  from  the 
leaves  into  which  each  printed  sheet  is  folde<l, 
8uch  as  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  iliiodeciiuo,  &c.  ; 
At  the  foot  of  the  first  pnge  of  eiich  sheet  is  a  ' 
number  or  letter,  called  the'  signature,  by  wliich  \ 
the  onler  is  designated.  This  volume  is  called  a  , 
royal  8to,  being  printeil  on  pa|>i-r  a  size  larger 
than  tlio  urilinary  6vr>,  and  la  printed  onnearlv 
60  sheets,  each  containing  8  leaves  or  16  pages.  ' 
These  slieets  go  to  tlio  hinder  in  ((nires,  and 
lire  first  taken  to  the  sheet  room,  where  the 
work  of  folding,  gathering  collating,  and  sew- 
ing is  dcmu  by  females.  The  whole  cditinn  of 
each  sheet  is  folded  by  one  girl  with  ostoni.'di-  ' 
ing  rntiiility  and  accuracy.  The  most  esjiert  ^ 
will  fold  about  -IWi  an  hour,  but  tlie  average  ' 


from  which  they  are  taken  one  b^  one  br  tk 
gatlit-rer  with  the  right  haad,  uid  then  pland 
in  the  Icti.  until  a  whole  set  is  collected.    Tiii- 


rith  wonderful  qnicknei^   tii«  gat 


perhaps  ftoo.  Folding  mHi-hinc  (see  fig.  1^  are 
How  in  g<'tu-rnl  >isc  rii|ia1<1e  of  ti>ldinii  l(),iNin  or 
12,(H"i  sheets  iidiiy.  After  having  Iwen  folded, 
till'  slii'i'l-i  iiri-  laid  in  pili-s.  acconling  to  the 
order  of  tlie  >ignaiures.  ou  the  gathering  table. 


Fw.  !.-Boak-fit!Wliv  lUeUo*. 

"  .      ing  II  

active  girl.  After  this  the  sheets  are  knodcd 
up  evenly  and  examined  b^  the  collator,  vb) 
'  looks  at  each  signature  to  msare  that  the  n(- 
ume  is  complete,  each  sheet  being  in  ita  prmr 
'  order  without  duplicotes  or  delicienciea.  Bei^ 
found  |>erfect,  the  book  is  preaaed  in  a  atiMfk- 
ing  machine,by  which  the  delay  of  the  screw  or 
'  hydraulic  jiress  formerly  emplojed  is  aroidef. 
It  now  passes  to  the  sawing  machioe,  prefwra- 
j  tory  to  sen-ing.  Several  volnmea  are  taktt 
I  together,  and  in  an  instant  fire  revolvi^ 
'  saws  make  as  many  cuts  in  the  backs,  of  t 
size  sufficient  to  admit  the  bands  of  twine  la 
I  which  the  sheets  are  sewed.  The  aewer  hw 
{  a  wooden  frame,  which  conrasts  of  a  table  witk 
I  two  upright  screws  supporting  a  horizooti] 
^  and  adjustable  rod,  to  which  tlit«e  etrai| 
,  bands  fastened  on  the  table  nre  attached.  U 
ilistnnces  corresponding  to  the  three  inner  mw 
murks.  She  then  places  the  first  sheet  «gais« 
'  the  bands  and  passes  her  needle  trtxa  tbe  finl 
I  cut  or  kettle  stitch  to  the  inside  of  the  thecC 
I  tht-n  out  and  in  at  every  band,  embracing  eack 
'.  with  the  thread  nntil  the  bottom  is  ivaelwd, 
I  then  sews  the  next  sheet  in  the  aame  tnaaBct 
lint  in  an  opjiosito  direction,  and  ao  on  altv 
1  uating  nntil  the  lost.  Within  the  laat  tmt 
I  (l!^72)  book-sewing  machines  (see  fl^t.  2)  fun 
;  iH'cn  successfully  introiluced  in  Amorioa,  whirb 
1  effect  an  average  saving  of  one  half  the  eoM  d 
I  hand  sewing,  and  are  simple  and  perfect  la 
I  their  o|ieratitm.  Henry  G.  Thompsoa  ot  CoB- 
necticut  is  the  patentee.  End  papers  are  now 
\  pasted  on  the  b'Kik,  which  then  leavea  tbe  ib««t 
room,  where  about  1.000  are  so  prenaivd  in  ■ 
day.     In  the  forwarding  room,  whiclj  U  entoi 
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next,  its  further  progress  is  effected  mainly  by 
the  aid  of  machinery.  It  is  first  prepared  for 
the  cutting  machine,  and,  after  its  fore  edge 
has  been  cut,  is  glued  and  rounded  by  the 
workman,  then  returns  to  be  cut  on  the  ends, 
after  which  a  piece  of  muslin  is  pasted  over  the 
back  nearly  as  long  as  the  book,  but  extending 
about  an  inch  over  its  sides  to  give  strength  to 
the  joints.  A  backing  machine  then  spreads 
the  back  and  forms  a  groove  for  the  boards ; 
two  paper  linings  are  now  glued  to  the  back, 
and  the  book  is  ready  for  its  cover,  which  has 
in  the  mean  time  been  prepared  in  another  de- 
partment. The  case  or  cover  is  simply  and 
expeditiously  made,  and  is  composed  of  mill 
boards  cut  a  little  larger  than  the  size  of  the 
book,  strips  of  paper  the  exact  length  and 
width  of  the  back,  and  the  cloth  cut  sufficient- 
ly large  to  turn  over  all.  The  cloth  is  glued, 
and  one  board  placed  upon  it,  then  .the  paper 
at  a  short  distance  to  allow  for  the  joint,  then 
the  other  board,  after  which  the  corners  of  the 
cloth  are  out,  the  edges  turned  over,  and  it  is 
rubbed  smoothly  down.  When  dry,  it  is  given 
to  the  stamper,  who  letters  it  in  gold  and  em- 
bosses the  sides.  The  letters  are  engraved  on 
a  metal  stamp,  and  the  impression  is  made  in 
an  embossing  press,  heatea  by  steam.  Gold 
leaf  is  laid  on  the  cover,  and  the  heated  stamp 
causes  it  to  adhere  whore  desired,  the  unused 
gold  being  afterward  wiped  off  with  a  rubber. 
Then  the  book  is  pasted  on  the  sideSi^  placed  in 
the  cover,  and  pressed  tiU  dry.  This  completes 
the  process  of  case  binding,  which  is  distin- 
guished more  particularly  from  extra  binding 
in  having  the  book  forwarded  separate  from  its 
cover ;  and  it  may  be  useful  to  learn  that  some 
bookbinders  pursue  the  same  plan  with  mo- 
rocco as  with  cloth,  producing  inferior  work, 
not  readily  detected  by  the  purchaser  Until 
after  the  volume  has  been  some  time  in  use. — 
Morocco  or  other  extra  binding  will  now  be  de- 
scribed. Though  folded  and  gathered  the  same 
as  the  cloth  copy,  greater  care  is  taken  in 
pressing,  and  it  is  sewed  in  a  ditferent  manner. 
The  back  is  not  sawed,  but  the  bands,  to  the 
number  of  ^vq  in  this  volume,  have  their  posi- 
tions indicated  by  pencil  marks.  Instead  of 
f>assing  the  needle  out  at  the  upper  and  in  at  the 
ower  side,  merely  drawing  them  to  the  book, 
it  is  passed  out  at  the  lower  and  in  at  the  up- 
per, completely  encircling  the  band,  and  form- 
ing a  flexible  hinge  for  the  sheet.  This  is  called 
flexible  or  raised  band  sewing,  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  strong 
binding,  being  not  only  important  but  indis- 
pensable. The  forwarder  now  receives  the 
volume,  pastes  on  and  breaks  up  the  end  pa- 
pers, glues  the  back,  and  when  dry  rounds  it ; 
after  which  the  backing  boards  are  placed  on 
the  sides  a  short  distance  from  the  back,  and 
it  is  then  screwed  up  in  the  laying  press,  and 
the  back  hanmaered  very  carefully,  so  as  to 
spread  the  sheets  on  each  side  of  the  backing 
boards,  at  the  same  time  not  wrinkling  the  in- 
By  this  process  grooves  are  formed  for 
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the  mill  boards,  which,  being  cut  of  the  desired 
size,  are  placed  on  the  sides,  and  the  book  is 
subjected  to  a  powerful  pressure,  during  which 
the  refuse  glue  is  soaked  off  with  paste,  and 
the  back  is  rubbed  smooth  and  left  to  harden. 
It  is  now  in  shape,  but  with  all  the  leaves  un- 
cut. No  new  machine  has  yet  been  made  to 
supersede  the  old  press  and  plough  for  cutting 
a  book  "  in  boards."  The  mill  boards  are  put 
close  in  the  joints  and  even  with  the  head  of 
the  book,  the  front  board  placed  as  much  be- 
low the  head  as  may  be  desired ;  the  book  is 
fixed  tightly  in  the  press,  the  head  of  the  front 
board  being  on  a  level  with  it,  and  the  head 
is  cut ;  the  same  operation  is  repeated  for  the 
foot  or  tail,  the  boards  being  left  larger  than 
the  book  in  order  to  overlay  and  protect  the 
edges.  The  fore  edge  is  formed  differently.  A 
cord  is  wound  tightly  round  the  volume  paral- 
lel with  and  close  to  the  back,  which  is  then 
beaten  flat,  and  the  fore  edge  cut  straight ;  and 
upon  the  release  of  the  book  from  the  cord  by 
which  it  is  bound,  the  back  resumes  its  round, 
and  the  fore  edge  becomes  grooved.  The  edges 
are  now  gilded,  for  which  purpose,  the  books 
being  pressed,  they  are  8cra]>ed  smooth,  and 
covered  with  a  preparation  of  red  chalk  as  a 
groundwork  for  the  size,  a  mixture  of  the 
white  of  egg  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  egg  to  about  half  a  pint  of  water.  The 
gold  is  laid  on  the  size,  allowed  to  dry,  and 
then  burnished  with  an  agate  or  bloodstone. 
Before  being  covered,  head  bands  of  silk  are 
fixed  to  each  end  of  the  back,  projecting  a 
little  beyond  the  sheets,  and  making  the  back 
the  same  length  as  the  boards.  The  boards 
are  bevelled  at  the  edges,  by  means  of  a  ma- 
chine which  grinds  them  with  emery  dust. 
The  cover,  pared  thin,  is  now  pasted  on  and 
drawn  tightly  over,  but  is  afterward  taken  off 
for  convenience  in  turning  in  the  edges.  The 
back,  which  has  no  lining,  is  well  pasted,  the 
cover  drawn  on  again,  the  bands  well  nipped 
up,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  make  the  leather 
adhere  firmly  to  the  back,  and  to  set  the  boards 
closely  and  well  forward  in  the  joints.  A  book 
thus  sewed  and  covered  possesses  the  primary 
essentials  of  strong  binding.  The  ornamenting 
or  finishing  is  much  a  matter  of  taste  within 
certain  limits.  The  process  by  which  decora- 
tive impressions  are  made  on  the  outside  of  a 
book  is  called  tooling,  and  when  gold  is  not  used 
blind  tooling.  A  beautiful  effect  is  produced 
on  morocco  by  the  latter,  making  those  glossy 
black  indentations  which  so  tastefully  contrast 
with  the  rich  color  of  the  leather.  For  this 
purpose  the  tools  or  stamps  are  heated  and 
applied  repeatedly  to  the  morocco,  which  has 
been  made  thorou^ly  wet.  End  papers  being 
neatly  pasted'to  the  boards,  the  book  is  finished. 
— ^The  foregoing  will  serve  to  point  out  the 
several  processes  through  which  the  sheets 
pass  before  the  book  is  completed,  as  well  as 
to  exhibit  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
i  the  two  principal  styles  of  binding.  The  hol- 
I  low  or  spring  back,  which  is  in  much  favor, 
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and  adapted  in  a  snpcrior  dc^ee  to  books  in  '  this  purpose.  The  natnre  and  ol^ect  of  i 
cdJf,  is  yet  subject  to  rapture,  and  demands  the  ]irincipal  accounts  in  a  merchant's  led^r  . 
binder's  best  attention.  Hy  securing;  the  back  briefly  as  follows:  1.  The  receipts  and  p 
always  with  muslin  instead  of  palter,  its  stren^h  nients  of  money  are  recorded  under  the  title 
will  be  fn*eatly  increu>e<l.  India-rubl^er  bindinp*,  cash.  All  receipts  are  entered  in  the  left 
by  wliich  the  leaves  are  fastened  to^^'ther  with  debtor  money  column,  and  all  payments  in 
a  cement  of  caoutchouc,  though  admirably  ri^ht-hand  or  creditor  money  column.  1 
adapted  for  allowing  engraving  to  be  opened  ditiVrence  between  the  two  sidesi,  technici 
to  their  full  extent^  is  a  failure  for  want  of  called  the  balance,  represents  the  cash  in  bi 
strenf^h.  2.  AVritten   securities,  such  as   drafts,  no) 

BOOKKEEPI^'G,  the  method  of  exhibiting  in    or  acceptances,  received  by  the  merchant,  i 
a  clear  and  concise  manner  the  state  of  a  man's    for  the  payment  of  which   otiier   partie* 
pecuniary  aflairs.    The  system  of  bookkeeping    responsible,  are  recorded  under   the  title 
m  general  use  among  men  of  business,  called    bills  receivable,  and  those  issued  or  accep 
the  *^  Itidian  metho<l,^'  from  the  country  of  its    by  the  merchant,  for  the  payment  of  wh 
invention,  and  ^^  double  entry/^  from  tlie  con-  '■  he   is   resi>onsible,   are   recorded    under 
struction  of  its  le<lger,  is  of  great  antiquity.  ;  title  of  bills  payable;  the  former  acci      t 
The  tirst  treatise  on  the  8u]>ject  was  written  by  •  variably  represents  assets,  and  the  laiicr 
Luea  Pacioli,  better  known  iis  Luca  di  Borgo  .  bilities,  in  the  shape  of  bills.     8.   An  accv 
(Venice,  1495).    The  first  (ieriiian  treatise  on    must  be  oi>ene<l  for  each  person  or  firm  i 
bookkeeping  was  written  by  Johann  Gottlieb    whom  the  merchant  has  dealings  on  tnut 
(Nuremberg,  liyiW).     In  1543  Ilugli  Oldcastle  |  der  their  res]>ective  names,  or  the    name 

Ijroduced  at  London  *' A  [)rofitable  Treatyce  to  j  the  finn  with  which  they  are  connected.    ' 
earn  to  knowo  the  good  order  t>f  the  kepying    design  of  a  personal  account  is  to  show  w! 
of  the  famouse  reconynge,  called  in  Latin,  iJare  '  owing  to  or  by  the  person  in  question. 
ff  Ar/A^rr,  and  inEnglyshe,  Debitour  and  Credi-  '  terms  debtor  and  creditor  are  here  used 
tour.^'    In  1002  a  work  in  French  on  double  I  their  ordinary  sense ;  since  each  person  is  m 
entry  appeared  at  Leyden,  followed  in  1652  !  debtor  for  what  he   owes,  ana   creditor 


by  Collins's  **  Intro<luction  to  Merchants'  Ac- 
counts."    Mair's  "Bookkeeping  Modernize<l," 


what  is  owing  to  him.      4.     Purchases 
sales  are  recorded  under  tlie  name  of  the 


the  most  ehiborate  exposition  of  the  old  Italian  ,  cific  pro])erty  bought  or  sold  ;    the   coct 
Si'hool  published,  ap])eare<l  the  following  cen-  :  outlay  being  entered  on  the  debtor  side, 
tury,  and  jiassed  through  many  editions,     hi  '  the  sales  or  returns,  as  well  as  the  valne 
1780  Hei\janiin  Booth  modified  the  system,  in-  !  sold,  at  the  time  the  accounts  are  adji       1 
troduced  many  valuable  im]>rovements,   and  |  tlie  credit  side.    The  result  is  gain  ok^  v 
gave  to  the  world  the  first  and  best  work  ex-  ;  the  case  may  be.    6.  The  capital  invee^o 
tant  on  the  modern  practice  of  monthly  jour-  !  business,  in  the  outset,  is  recorded  ^under 
nalizing,  under  the  title  of  **  A  Complete  Sys-    title  of  stock,  or  capital  stock,  and  the  g 
tern  of  Bookkeeping,"  an  improved  mode  of     and  losses  under  the  double  title  of  profit 
double  entry,  comprising  a  regular  series  of     loss.     Commission,  charges,  interest,  and 
transaction^*,  as  they  have  (H'ourre<l  in  actual  !  like  are  merely  subdivisions  of  the  profit 
business. — The  following  are  the  fundamental  |  loss,  and  the  latter  is  sinifdy  a  branch  <^ 
j)rinciples  upon  which  the  science  of  double  |  stock  account.    The  stock  account  exhibits 
entry  is  based:  The  essentials  of  this  art  con-  ,  cnpital  collectively,  that  is,  in  one  mass; 
sist  in  the  classificaticm  and  arrangement  of  '  other  accounts  exhibit  its  component  pi 
data  in  a  book  calle«l  the  ledger.     Each  collec-    The  fundamental  law  of  double  entry  is  t 
tion  of  data  is  called  an  account.     An  account,     every  transaction  which  aflects  or  modifies 
whether  of  pers<mst)r  things,  is  a  statement  of     capital,  or  its  component  ])artfl,  must  be  ti 
all  the  transactions  whereby  the  property  of     entere<l ;   that  is,  to  the  debit  of  one  or 
the  concern  has  been  affected  by  the  iwrstm  or    accounts,  and  rice  term,     "When  the  aci:vi 
thing  in  question.    The  accounts  are  designate<l    are  completed,  there  remains  the  last  pnx 
by  distinct  titles,  and  articles  of  o|>])osite  kinds    which  consists  in  balancing  the  books;  ths 
are  olaced  in  opposite  c(»lun)ns.     The  space  ,  in  closing  and  equilibrating  the   several 
whicl)  an  account  occupies  in  the  ledger  being  ,  counts,  and  in  collecting  the  results,  so  sk 
vertically  divided,  the  let^-hand  si<le  is  denonii-    exhibit  in  a  concise  form  the  gains  and  loe 
natinl  debtor  and  the  riirht-hand  side  creditor,     the  ass^4s  and  debts,  and  the  present  ca 
Thes<'  terms,  when  a])plied  to  the  personal  ac-    This  is  generally  done  at  stated  intervals  u 
counts,  are  use<l  in  their  ordinary  sense;  but    balanj'e  sheet  which  contains  every  occoimi 
when  applied  to  an  impersonal  act'ouiit,  they    the  ledger.     Every  transaction  in  business 
have  a  more  extende«l  significjitinn.     All  debit    ing  virtually  a  transfer  between  two  accou 
items  are  not  sums  owing  Xn  the  concern,  nor    it  nnist  be  entered  to  the  debit  of  the  one 
are  all  cnnlit  items  sums  owing  by  the  con-    to  the  cretlit  of  the  other;    these  two  bal 
cern;  in  short,  the  terms  Dr.  and  Cr.  serve    cing  entries  are  made  in  the  led|^r,  and  a 
merely  to  distinguish  the  left  from  the  right-    ])riso  all  that  is  s<'ientific  in  the  system  of  d 
hand  si«le  t»f  an  accttunt,  and  the  arithmetical    i)le  entry.     The  entries  in  the  primary  bo 
signs  plus  and  minus  would  etjually  answer    are  merely  preparatory  arrangements^  ti 
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QDCotinected  n-ith  tbe  principle  and  proof  of 
acconnts.  The  most  JDdispenaable  preliminar; 
in  the  process  of  bookkeeping  is  the  registra- 
tion of  all  tlie  data  of  which  the  accoants  are 
composed  in  chronological  order,  and  in  lan- 
guage as  clear  and  concise  oa  possible.  The 
Hubyidiurj  books  in  general  use  are:  The  cash 
book,  which  contains  a  dailj  record  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  payments  of  monej ;  the  bill  book, 
which  contains  a  dailj  record  of  the  bills, 
notes,  or  acceptances  received  and  issued;  the 
invoice  book,  which  contains  the  particulars 
of  goods  purchased,  and  ia  simplj  a  transcript 
of  the  invoicea  or  bills  of  parcels ;  the  sales 
book,  which  contains  the  particulars  of  goods 
Bold  on  credit,  or  shipped  abroad  on  consign- 
ment; the  daj  book,  which  is  used  to  record 
aach  transactions  as  do  not  properlj  belong  to 
either  of  tbe  other  subsiaiarj  books.  The 
journal  ia  a  record  of  the  transactions  com- 
piled from  the  subsidiarr  books,  dally,  weekly, 
or  monthly,  as  may  be  expedient.  The  niles 
for  distinguishing  the  accounts  which  are  to  be 
debited  and  credited  are  inferred  from  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  ledger.  The  thing  received, 
or  the  person  accountable  to  yon,  ia  debtor ; 
the  thing  delivered,  or  the  person  to  whom 
you  are  accountable,  is  creditor;  thus:  1.  The 
person  to  whom  anything  is  delivered  is  debtor 
to  the  thing  delitercd  when  nothing  is  received 
in  return.  Therefore,  when  money  is  paid, 
the  receiver  is  debtor  to  cash  ;  when  goods 
are  sold  upon  credit,  the  purchaser  is  debtor 
to  gooda.  2.  The  thing  received  is  debtor  to 
the  person  from  whom  it  is  received  when  no- 
thing is  delivered  in  return.  Therefore,  when 
money  is  received,  cash  is  debtor  to  tbe  payer ; 
when  gooda  are  bought  on  credit,  goods  are 
debtor  to  the  seller.  3.  The  thing  received  ia 
debtor  to  the  thing  riven  for  it.  Therefore, 
goods  bonght  fur  ready  money  are  debtor  to 
cash ;  when  goods  are  sold  for  ready  money, 
cash  is  debtor  to  goods,  4.  When  one  person 
delivers  anything  to  another  on  your  account, 
the  person  who  receives  the  value  is  debtor, 
and  the  person  who  gives  it  creditor. 

BOOUK,  Boalik,  or  BiUk,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
on  the  Nile,  1  m.  N.  W.  of  Cairo,  of  which  it 
is  the  port;  pop.  about  5,000.  In  1799  it  was 
burned  by  the  French.  Mehemet  Ali  rebuilt 
it,  and  established  eitensive  cotton -spinning, 
weaving,  and  printing  works,  a  school  of  engi- 
neering, and  a  printing  establishment,  renowned 
for  its  productions  in  Arabic^  Persian,  and 
Turkish,  from  which  is  issued  a  weekly  newa- 
paper  in  Arabic.  The  town  contains  a  naval 
arsenal,  a  dockyard,  and  a  custom  house,  and 
is  surrounded  by  the  country  residences  of  nu- 
merous Egyptian  grandees. 

BOOLENDSHIBCR,  or  BiJiidskihir.  I.  A 
British  district  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Northwest 
Provincea,  diviaion  of  Meerut;  area,  1,823  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  about  800,000,  more  than  three 
fourths  Hindoos.  It  has  a  level  surface,  slo- 
ping gradually  to  the  southeast,  with  a  slight 
ridge  rising  between  the  courses  of  the  Jumna 
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and  the  Gange^  which,  with  the  Hindon  and 

the  East  Kall-Nuddee,  are  the  principal  rivers 
of  the  district.  The  climate  is  subject  to  es- 
tremea  unusual  in  tliat  latitude.  Domestic 
quadrupeds  attain  scarcely  half  the  size  of 
those  in  Bengal  and  Bahar.  Cotton  grows 
well,  and  constitutes  the  staple  production. 
The  other  products  ore  indigo,  sugar,  tobacco, 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  several  kinds  of 
pulse.  Boolundahahur  formed  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory acquired  by  the  French  adventurer  Per- 
ron. He  was  routed  by  the  British  in  1603, 
when  tills  district  and  other  possessions  were 
ceded  to  the  East  India  company.  ILOrBirru, 
the  chief  town  of  the  district,  situated  on  the 
Kali-Nuddee,  40  m.  8.  E.  of  Delhi ;  pop.  12,000. 
It  has  a  bazaar  and  cou^derable  traffic.  It 
was  one  of  the  centres  of  the  sepoy  rebelUon 
of  1857. 

BOOH,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province 
and  10  m.  S.  of  Antwerp;  pop.  in  1866,  10,- 
064.  It  is  situated  on  tbe  Rupel,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Brussels  canal,  and  has  an  active 
transit  trade.  It  contains  a  college,  brick  and 
tile  works,  tanneries,  breweries,  and  various 
other  manufactures. 

BOOMEBING,  BMHrug,  or  Wmmh,  a  missile 
for  WOT,  sport,  or  the  chase,  used  by  the  abo- 
rigines of  Australia.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of 
very  hard  wood  about  2  II.  long,  2^  inches 
wide,  and  ^  of  an  inch  thieli,  bent  to  a  parabo- 
lic curve,  the  ends  rounded,  and  one  side  con- 


vex, while  the  other  is  flat.  It  is  taken  in  the 
hand  by  one  end,  with  the  convex  edge  for- 
ward and  tbe  flat  side  op,  nnd  projected  as  if 
to  hit  sn  object  directly  in  advance.  It  gradu- 
ally rises,  rotating  rapidly,  and  finally  lakes  a 


ropeans  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  acquire. 

BOONDEE,  or  BudL     I.    A  native  state  of 
R^pootana,  Hindostan,  under  British  ^ 
tion,  separated  from  Eotah  o"  '"" "  ^ 
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Tho  chief  productions  in  1870  were  41 
liiislii'ls  of  wheat,  341,042  of  Indian  < 
U2,H:i7  of  oat*s  12,394  Irish  and  10,(»27  s- 
]Kitatoes,  200  l)Ale.s  of  cotton,  56.865  lit 
tobacco,  0,449  of  wool,  and  93,958  of  In 
Tlicre  were  2,247  horses,  2,161  milch  c 
4,(M1  other  cattle,  5,657  shoeI^  and  2S 
swine.  Jackson  township  is  the  tem{>C' 
capital,  ill.  A  N.  coanty  of  Kentucky. ! 
rntod  from  Ohio  and  Indiana  by  the  < 
river:  ar^a,  :<ou  sq.  m. :  pop  in  1870,  I ^ 
ttf  whom  1 JU2  were  colorc<l.  The  surfu 
liilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  re$<tinp  ni>on  t  I 
of  l»lue  Hme>tone.  The  Louis^-ille,  Cincin 
:iiul  l.exin^non  railroad  jiasgios  through  tb 
K.  cxmiT.  The  chief  prodnctibn?  in 
wx-re  l';i,424  hr.shels  of  wheat,  32,«21  <^ 
TTo,"o"i  i-f  Indian  com.  86,441  of  oats.  81 
of  ]^':;»tvvN  27i»,T40  Ih*.  of  tobacco.  ZC/* 
wxsl.  ar.il  li'^.Ml  oi  l-ntter.  There  i 
-i.T  '.'  l.x*r>*s.  i,V''iS  milch  cow  a.  5.5S»»  c 
x*;.::*i,  Vi.i7S  sl.c<-i'.  and  ol.4^6  swine,  t 
»;.'.  lv.:ryr.jt*  r..  IT-  A  central  cocnty  rf 
/.:.:.;"..  i*.r:.:i:x.xl  Vy  Ea^e  and  Sugar  ere* 
:-.,s.  4  S  s  ,  r.:. :  T-iTx.  in   l>*TO,  22,59S. 

',  .V.  r/.-  -.x  C-r.cirxiiri.  and  Lafayette  n3i 
:  A-v,>  -')  r  \S:.  :1c  x>rntnB'  of  th*  cocnrr. 
:  .  '.V  *.■.::".•  ./Sl  PI-XdirgTocL.  and  ^ 
:  -.  -v".  :"  ;  >,  "W.  c-'TM-.  The  fcrfar 
.  : :  1*  '.;  T  r.  •--,  r±:ely  -cz^eTeix.  and  it* 
\-i-.  *.- ".  T. rr.i-  Tie  eiir-f  pn>:c«ti<« 
•  -*  •■  ;  -,  ^- :v  £  *:  -sitl*  of  w*«t.  14.^^ 
*-.  ->i  ■  Ir-lliT  c*:*r..  ^±.«'C*  of  ■ 
•^  C""^      ■     •  "i"  icSw   -•'*.'•  T  7^ #5^   »i  w.«lf 
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were  3,740  horses,  8,636  milch  cows,  5,844 
other  cattle,  11,788  sheep,  and  10,182  swine. 
Capital,  Boonesboro.  VIL  A  N.  E.  county  of 
Missouri,  bounded  S.  W.  by  the  Missouri  river; 
area,  648  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1870,  20,765,  of 
whom  4,038  were  colored.  The  Northern 
Missouri  railroad  and  the  Columbia  branch 
/pass  through  the  county.  The  surface  is 
slightly  uneven,  and  consists  mainly  of  prairies 
interspersed  with  forests.  The  soil  is  uni- 
formly productive.  Stone  coal  and  limestone 
are  the  principal  minerals.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  235,750  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,096,114  of  Indian  com,  260,019  of  oats,  149,- 
634  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  74,552  of  wool.  There 
were  7,218  horses,  2,709  mules  and  asses,  5,441 
milch  cows,  9,541  other  cattle,  21,037  sheep, 
and  30,169  swine.     Capital,  Columbia. 

BOONE,  Daniel,  an  American  pioneer,  bom  in 
Bucks  CO.,  Penn.,  Feb.  11, 1735,  died  at  Chare tte. 
Mo.,  Sept.  26, 1820.  His  father.  Squire  Boone, 
came  from  England  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  a  frontier  settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
Daniel  received  the  merest  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation, but  became  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  arts  and  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  Wlien 
he  was  18  years  old  the  family  moved  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Yadkin  in  North  Carolina, 
where  he  married  Rebecca  Bryan  and  passed 
some  years  as  a  farmer.  He  made  several 
hunting  excursions  into  the  wilderness,  and 
finally  in  1769  set  out  with  five  others  to  ex- 
plore the  border  region  of  Kentucky.  They 
nalted  on  the  Red  river,  a  branch  of  the  Ken- 
tucky, where  they  hunted  for  several  months. 
In  December,  1769,  Boone  and  a  companion 
named  Stewart  were  captured  by  the  Indians, 
but  escaped,  and  Boone  was  soon  after  joined  by 
his  brother.  They  were  captured  again,  and 
Stewart  was  killed ;  but  Boone  escaped,  and, 
his  brother  going  shortly  after  to  North  Caro- 
lina, he  was  left  alone  for  several  weeks  in  the 
wilderness,  with  only  his  rifle  for  a  means  of 
support.  He  was  rejoined  by  his  brother,  and 
they  continued  their  explorations  till  March, 
1771,  when  they  returned  home  with  the 
spoils  which  they  had  collected.  In  1773  he 
sold  his  farm  and  set  out  with  his  family  and 
two  brothers  and  five  other  families  to  make 
his  homo  in  Kentucky.  They  were  inter- 
cepted by  Indians  and  forced  to  retreat  to 
the  Clinch  river  near  the  border  of  Virginia, 
where  they  remained  for  some  time,  Boone  in 
the  meanwhile  conducting  a  party  of  surveyors 
into  Kentucky  for  the  governor  of  Virginia. 
He  was  afterward  appointed,  with  the  com- 
mission of  a  captain,  to  command  three  gar- 
risons on  the  Ohio,  to  keep  back  the  hostile 
Indians,  and  in  1775  was  employed  to  lay  out 
lands  in  Kentucky  for  the  Transylvania  com- 
pany. He  erected  a  stockade  fort  on  the  Ken- 
tucky river,  which  he  called  Boonesborough, 
and  removed  his  family  to  the  new  settlement, 
where  he  was  again  employed  in  command  of 
a  force  to  repel  the  Indians.  In  1778  he  went 
to  the  Blue  Licks  to  obtain  salt  for  the  settle- 


ment, and  was  captured  and  taken  to  Detroit. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character  enabled 
him  to  gain  favor  with  his  captors,  and  he  was 
adopted  into  one  of  their  families.  Discovering 
a  plan  laid  by  the  British  for  an  Indian  attack 
upon  Boonesborough,  he  contrived  to  escape 
and  set  out  for  the  Kentucky  settlement,  wliich 
he  reached  in  less  than  five  days.  His  family, 
supposing  that  he  was  dead,  had  returned  to 
North  Carolina,  but  he  at  once  put  the  gar- 
rison in  order  and  successfully  repelled  the 
attack  which  was  soon  made.  He  was  court- 
martialled  for  surrendering  his  party  at  the 
Licks,  and  for  endeavoring  to  make  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians  before  the  attack  on  the  fort ; 
but  conducting  his  own  defence,  he  was  ac- 
quitted and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major.  In 
1780  he  brought  his  family  back  to  jBoones- 
borough,  and  continued  to  live  there  till  1792. 
At  that  time  Kentucky  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  state,  and  much  litigation  arose 
about  the  titles  of  settlers  to  their  lands. 
Boone,  losing  all  his  possessions  for  want  of  a 
clear  title,  retired  in  disgust  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  Missouri,  settling  on  the  Femme  Osage 
river,  45  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  lived 
from  1795  to  1804.  This  region  was  then  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed commandant  of  tlie  Femme  Osage  dis- 
trict and  received  a  large  tract  of  land  for  his 
services,  which  he  also  lost  subsequently  be- 
cause he  failed  to  make  his  title  good.  His 
claim  to  another  tract  of  land  was  confirmed 
by  congress  in  1812  in  consideration  of  his  emi- 
nent public  services.  The  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  spent  in  Missouri  with  his  son-in-law 
Flanders  Callaway.  The  only  original  portrait 
of  Boone  in  existence  was  painted  by  Mr.  Ches- 
ter Harding  in  1 820,  and  now  hangs  in  the  state 
house  of  Kentucky.  The  remains  of  Boone 
and  his  wife  were  exhumed  in  1845  and  depos- 
ited with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Frankfort,  Ky.  An  account  of  Boone's 
adventures,  as  related  by  himself,  was  written 
out  by  John  Filson  (1784),  and  reprinted  in  the 
supplement  to  Finlay's  '*  Description  of  the 
Wostem  Territory  "  (1793).  There  is  a  Hfe  of 
Boone  by  John  M.  Peck  in  Sparks's  "  Lihrary 
of  American  Biography."  Lives  of  him  have 
also  been  written  by  Timothy  Flint,  W.  H.  Bo- 
gart,  and  J.  S.  C.  Abbott. 

BOONE,  William  Jones,  D.  D.,  first  missionary 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  at 
Shanghai,  China,  bom  in  South  Carolinji,  July 
1,  1813,  died  at  Shanghai,  July  17,  1864.  He 
graduated  at  the  college  of  South  Carolina,  stud- 
ied law  under  Chancellor  De  Saussure,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  but  soon  at^r  studied  for 
the  ministry  at  the  theological  seminary  of 
Virginia,  and  was  ordained  in  1835.  During 
the  following  two  years  he  studied  medicine  at 
the  South  Carolina  medical  college,  and  receiv- 
ed his  degree  in  1837.  Appointed  early  the 
same  year  a  missionary  to  China,  he  sailed  with 
his  wife,  and  reached  Batavia  in  October.  He 
thenceforward  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the 
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acquisition  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  in 
time  became  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  modem 
times  in  that  difficult  tongue.  In  1840  he  re- 
moved to  Macao  for  tlie  benefit  of  his  health, 
and  two  years  later  to  Amoy,  where  his  wife 
died  in  August,  1842.  By  desire  of  the  for- 
eign committee  on  missions,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  the  summer  of  1843,  and  was 
consecrated  missionary  bishop  for  China,  Oct. 
22,  1844.  Taking  with  him  several  assistants, 
Bishop  Boone  reached  Shanghai  in  June,  184d. 
He  was  especially  occui)ied  in  translating  the 
prayer  book  into  Chinese,  and,  in  connection 
with  the  missionaries  from  other  denomina- 
tions, in  securing  an  accurate  version  of  the 
Bible.  It  was  in  this  work  that  his  knowledge 
of  the  language  was  especially  cons[)icuous.  On 
two  occasions,  in  1852  and  1857,  he  returned 
home  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  mission  to  Japan  under 
way,  he  returned  to  China  in  December,  1859. 
Severe  domestic  afflictions  and  other  trials  in 
connection  with  his  mission,  as  well  as  inces- 
sant labors,  soon  broke  down  his  feeble  health 
and  terminated  his  life. 

BOONESBOROUGH,  a  decayed  village  of  Madi- 
son CO.,  Kentucky.  In  1776  the  first  fort  erect- 
ed in  Kentucky  was  built  here  by  Daniel  Boone. 
In  Boonesborough  was  convened,  toward  the 
end  of  last  century,  the  first  legislative  assem- 
bly ever  held  in  the  territories  now  fonning 
the  western  states. 

BOONTON,  a  town  of  Morris  county,  N.  J., 
on  the  Rockaway  river,  at  the  terminus  of  a 
branch  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad,  and 
on  the  Morris  canal,  40  m.  N.  W.  of  New  York ; 
pop.  in  1870,  8,458.  The  town  is  situated  in  a 
mountainous  region,  the  canal  here  overcoming 
a  perpendicular  elevation  of  80  feet.  The  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna,  and  Western  railroad  passes 
through  it.  The  Boon  ton  iron  works,  from  which 
the  place  derives  its  chief  importance,  cover 
about  00  acres  of  ground,  and  include  14  large 
buildings,  several  offices  and  stores,  and  exten- 
sive sheds.  Every  branch  of  production  is  car- 
ried on,  from  the  smelting  of  ores  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  machinery  and  tools  used  in  the 
establishment.  There  are  two  blast  furnaces, 
which  together  ])roduce  about  450  tons  of  j)ig 
iron  per  week,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  manu- 
factured in  the  works.  The  proprietors  own 
and  operate  the  mines  at  Dover  from  which 
the  ores  are  obtained.  These  are  of  the  New 
Jersey  magnetic  variety,  yield  from  50  to  75  per 
cent,  of  iron,  and  contain  but  little  sulphur.  The 
product  consists  largely  of  gray  and  mottled 
iron  of  fine  grain,  available  for  both  forge  and 
foundery  puri)oses.  Connected  with  the  blast 
furnace  is  a  chemical  laboratory,  in  which  all 
the  materials  ustni  are  analyzed.  The  rolling 
mills  contain  12  double  puddling  and  11  heat- 
ing furnaces,  and  0  trains  of  rolls.  They  pro- 
duce chiefly  the  j)late  iron  from  which  nails  are 
cut,  while  of  bar  iron  the  pro<luction  is  limited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  nut  and  bolt  fac- 
tory which  forms  a  part  of  the  establishment. 


The  two  nail  mills  are  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  the  works,  and  contain  138  machines, 
which  produce  100  kegs  of  nails  an  hour. 
About  800,000  kegs  are  used  annually  for  pack- 
ing the  nails,  and  20,000  for  bolts  and  nuts,  of 
which  about  1,000  tons  are  produced  annually. 
The  keg  mill  connected  with  the  establishment 
consumes  yearly  about  1,000,000  feet  of  head- 
ing stuflf  and  1,500  cords  of  stave  timber.  Tlie 
only  steam  engines  in  the  works  are  those 
which  furnish  the  blast  for  the  furnaces.  The 
])Ower  that  drives  the  machinery  is  furnished 
by  the  Morris  canal,  the  water  of  which,  after 
revolring  a  large  overshot  wheel  in  the  nail 
factory,  passes  to  the  rolling  mills,  which  have 
two  large  iron  overshot  wheels  and  four  tur- 
bines, and  thence  into  the  canal  again.  In  the 
old  town  of  Boonetown,  which  was  swept 
away  early  in  the  present  century  by  the  burst- 
ing of  the  dam  across  Rockaway  river,  was 
built  in  1770  the  first  nail  mill  in  the  United 
States,  which,  notwithstanding  opposition  from 
the  British  authorities,  was  worked  successfully 
for  many  years.  There  are  no  locks  on  the 
canal  at  this  point,  but  the  boats  are  transferred 
from  one  level  to  the  other  by  means  of  an  in- 
clined plane  500  ft.  long,  upon  which  is  laid  a 
track  of  about  9  ft.  guage.  The  transfer  is 
effected  with  great  rapidity  by  means  of  an 
eight-wheeled  cradle,  capable  of  holding  a  canal 
boat,  which  is  drawn  along  this  track  by  a  tur- 
bine wheel  at  the  top  of  the  incline.  Boonton 
contains  several  churches  and  schools,  and  a 
weekly  newspaper. 

BOOXYILLE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Cooper 
CO.,  Missouri,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri 
river,  48  m.  N.  W.  of  JeflTerson  City;  pop.  in 
1870,  8,506.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  farming  region,  in  the  vicinity  of  iron, 
lead,  and  coal  mines,  and  of  marble  and  lime- 
stone quarries.  The  grape  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated. Boonville  is  the  centre  for  most  of 
the  trade  of  S.  W.  Missouri,  of  a  portion  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  It  has  a 
court  house,  several  churches,  ropewalks,  and 
four  weekly  newspapers,  one  of  which  is  in 
German.     It  was  settled  by  Daniel  Boone. 

BOORHANPOOR^  or  Bvhaupoor,  a  town  of 
British  India,  formerly  capital  of  Candeish,  in 
the  territory  of  Gwalior,  180  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Oo- 
jein  and  210  m.  E.  of  Surat ;  lat.  21M9'  N.,  Ion. 
76°  18'  E. ;  pop.  about  20,000.  It  stands  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Taptee,  60  or  70  feet  above 
the  stream,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  ram- 
part in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  palace  of  brick,  called  the  Red 
P'ort.  It  was  built  by  Akbar,  with  pleasure 
gardens,  halls  of  white  marble,  and  a  mosque ; 
but  it  is  now  fast  falling  to  ruin.  The  town 
itself  contains  but  one  edifice  of  much  preten- 
sion, which  is  a  mosque  built  by  Aumngzebe. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and  many  of 
the  houses  neat  and  commodious.  The  trade 
is  almost  monopolized  by  a  Mohammedan 
tribe  called  the  Borahs,  who  came  originally 
from  Arabia,  and  still  retain, the  dress  and 
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rniny  of  the  oaatoms  of  that  conntrf .  The? 
maaiilactnre  miialina,  flowered  silks,  acd  bro- 
cades, andin  the  tJme  of  Tttvemier  (about  1665) 
naed  to  export  considerable  quantities  of  tlieir 
fobries  to  Perwa,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Rnsaio,  tiiid 
Fotand,  though  even  then  Boorliaupoor  had 
MMod  the  meridian  of  its  prosperity.  The  vicin- 
ity IB  noted  fur  excellent  grapes.  This  town 
WM  founded  abont  1414  by  Malik  Nosir,  ruler 
of  Oandeish,  and  for  a.  long  time  was  the  capital 
of  the  country.  In  1099  it  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Akbar,  king  of  Delhi,  who  rednoed 
Oandeiah  to  a  province  of  his  empire.  It  was 
plundered  by  the  Uahrattas  in  the  reign  of 
Anmngzebe  in  1C85,  and  in  1720  was  wrested 
tnm  tbe  empire  of  Delhi  by  Azaf  Jah  or  Ni- 
ma  nl-Unlk,  viceroy  of  the  Deccan.  It  was 
saldDgatod  by  Madh^ee  Sindia  in  the  latter 
mrt  of  the  ISth  century ;  was  occupied  by  the 
British  under  Col.  Stevenson  in  1803,  restored 
the  same  year,  and  finally  with  the  whole  uf 
Stadia's  territory,  or  Gwalior,  passed  under 
Britiflh  protection  in  1844. 

■OMO,  leire,  or  Beeree,  on  island  of  the 
^ICalayardiipelago  between  lat.  3°  and  4°  S.,  and 
loo.  126°  and  127°  E. ;  urea,  about  2,000  sq. 
m. ;  pop- 100,000.  The  surface  is  mountainous. 
tbe  &ign«at  peak.  Mount  Donel,  rising  10,400 
feet;  Qie  soil  is  fertile,  producing  rice,  sago, 
fruite,  aromatic  plants,  and  dyewooda.  The 
iiland  is  well  watered,  and  abounds  with  deer 
and  babyronssa  hogs.  Fort  Defence,  on  the  E. 
nde,  is  a  Dntoh  station ;  on  the  north  is  Cfueli 
bay,  where  plentiful  supplies  can  he  obtiiincd. 

MMITIK,  or  BhaUi,  an  independent  territory 
of  India,  between  lat  -211°  30'  and  28°  30'  N., 
and  loo.  88°  30'  and  92°  E.,  on  the  N.  E.  fron- 
tier of  Bengal,  among  the  Himalaya  mountain^ 
which  separate  it  from  Thibet  on  the  N.,  and 
branch  outoveragreat  part  of  itssurfuce.  It  is 
bounded  E.  by  a  region  inhabited  by  savage 
monntwi  tribes,  S.  by  the  British  districts  of 
Ajsam  and  Goalpora,  and  the  native  state  of 
Ooooh-Bahar,  and  W.  by  tlie  native  state  of 
Sikkim;  lengthfromS.  toW.,  215  m.;  breadth, 
116  m.;  area,  19,130  sq.m.  Some  of  the  liiKh- 
eet  snmmita  of  the  Himalaya  chnin  lie  on  its  N. 
border,  firom  which  the  surface  sinks  by  broken 
and  abmpt  descents  tu  the  Brahmapootrn.  The 
rirert  are  numerous,  and  have  violent  cata- 
racts. The  most  important  of  them  traverse 
the  country  from  N.  to  S.,  and  fall  into  the 
Brahmapootra.  There  are  many  bridges  over 
the  torrents,  some  of  wbicli  are  of  very  inge- 
niooB  construction.  In  the  lower  port  of  the 
eoontry  the  vegetation  presents  the  usual  fea- 
toreB  at  the  tropics;  higher  up  are  forests  of 
pine,  hircb,  maple,  and  yew,  while  the  bills  are 
covered  with  fruits  common  to  Euro[)c,  such 
as  apples,  apricots,  and  berries.  The  noil  in 
manyploceais  welltiKod.  Rice,  wheat,  barley, 
tnmipa,  gonrds,  and  melons  are  raised  In  larj^e 
qoantities.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Bengal  ! 
and  Tliibet ;  the  exporttt  comprise  rice,  wiient, 
floor,  boraea,  linen,  mask,  and  fl-uits ;  and  the  i 
impOTta,  cattle,  bogs,  dried  lish,  tobacco,  cot-  | 


I,  wooBens,  indigo,  tea,  gold,  silver,  and  em- 


bones,  and  the  broad  faces  common  to  the 
Chinese  and  Tartars.  Though  courageous 
wiien  attacked,  they  are  by  no  means  a  war- 
liki;  people,  and  have  little  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary art.  They  are  industrious  and  devoted 
almost  altogether  to  agriculture.  The  climate 
in  the  vuUeys  at  tlio  foot  of  tbe  Himalaya  ia 
very  unhealthy.  The  religion  is  Buddhism, 
and  there  are  many  priests  and  monasteries, 
but  morality  is  at  a  very  low  ei)b.  Polyandry 
and  polygamy  are  both  general,  and  no  reli- 
gious ceremony  ia  observed  in  marriage.  There 
are  two  sovereigns,  one  apiritnal,  called  the 
dhvrma  nijnh,  and  the  other  secular,  known  as 
the  deb  rajah.  The  chief  towns  are  Tassisudon, 
Wandipoor,  Poonakho.  Ghassa,  Paro,  and  Muri- 
chom ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  people  live  in 
small  villogca. — In  ancient  Brahmanicol  legends 
Bootan  is  called  Modra.  Up  to  the  last  century 
little  is  known  with  regard  to  its  political  con-' 
dition.  In  1772  tbe  Bootealis  ravaged  the  ter- 
ritory of  Coocb-Bahnr,  whereupon  the  latter 
state  applied  to  the  British  for  assistance,  which 
being  granted,  tlio  rt^jahof  Bootin  was  attack- 
ed within  his  own  dominions,  defeated,  and 
forced  to  solicit  aid  from  Thibet.  By  the 
mediation  of  the  latter  state,  a  treaty  of  pence 
was  concluded  in  1774.  The  British  snftered 
severely  for  many  years  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Booteaha  into  the  Dooars,  o  stri]>  of 
fertile  frontier  country  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  posses  lea<ling  from  Bootan  into 
Assam  and  Bengal.  Tlie  Assam  I>ooiirs  were 
occupied  by  the  British  in  1841,  a  rent  tieing 
paid  for  thciu  to  the  Bootan  government.    As 
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the  depredations  continued  on  the  Bengal 
frontier,  the  Hon.  Ashley  Eden  was  sent  as  an 
ambassador  to  the  two  rigahs*  in  1803.  He 
was  violently  maltreated  on  the  route,  and  at 
the  capital,  Poonakha,  and  only  allowed  to 
return  after  signing  on  compulsion  a  treaty 
ceding  the  Assam  Dooars.  This  treaty  was  at 
once  repudiated  by  the  British  government, 
war  was  proclaimed  (1864),  and  in  a  short 
campaign  (1864-^5)  the  forts  commanding  the 
passes  were  reduced,  and  the  Dooars,  150  m. 
long  and  80  to  40  m.  wide,  were  annexed  by 
treaty  to  the  British  possessions. 

BOStES.  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  ^ovc,  an  ox,  and  means  an  ox- 
driver.  The  modem  figures  represent  BoOtes 
as  a  man  with  a  club  in  the  right  hand,  and  in 
the  left  the  leash  which  holds  two  hunting 
dogs.  It  contains  Arcturus,  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

BOOTH,  Btrt«i,  an  English  actor,  bom  in 
Lancashire  in  1681,  died  in  London,  May  10, 
1738.  His  fatlier  was  a  near  relative  of  the 
earl  of  Warrington.  The  son  ran  away  from 
the  university  of  Cambridge  and  joined  a  com- 
pany of  strolling  players.  Ho  a[>peared  in 
Dublin  in  1698  with  great  success  in  the  char- 
acter of  Oronoko,  and  was  afterward  engaged 
at  the  Drury  Lane  theatre,  London,  under  the 
management  of  Betterton.  He  was  the  favor- 
ite tnigic  actor  of  the  day,  gaining  especial 
celebrity  as  Cato  in  Addison's  play,  and  as  the 
ghost  in  "  Hamlet."  He  was  highly  esteemed 
for  his  attainments  and  character. 

BOOTH,  Sir  Felix,  an  English  manufacturer, 
bom  in  1775,  died  in  1850.  He  was  head  of 
the  firm  of  Booth  and  company,  distillers  in 
London,  and  gave  £20,000  in  1827  to  aid  the 
arctic  expedition  under  Sir  John  Ross.  For 
this  public-spirited  act  he  was  made  a  baronet 
in  1834.  Ross's  expedition  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  true  position  of  tlie  north  mag- 
netic i)ole,  and  of  a  large  tract  of  country  which 
was  named  Boothia  Felix. 

BOOTH.  I*  Jwdu  Bmtu,  a  tragedian,  bom 
in  London,  May  1,  17iM>,  died  on  the  passage 
from  New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati,  Dec.  1,  1852. 
His  father  was  a  solicitor,  his  mother  a  descen- 
dant or  relative  of  John  Wilkes.  He  entered 
the  navy  at  an  early  age,  but  soon  changed 
from  this  to  a  printing  oflSce,  afterward  began 
the  study  of  law,  made  some  creditable  at- 
tem])ts  as  a  painter  and  sculptor,  and  finally 
went  ui)on  the  stage,  his  first  appearance  being 
Dec.  13,  1818.  After  playing  at  minor  thea- 
tres in  England  and  on  the  continent,  he  made 
hisd^butat  Covent  Garden  theatre  in  October, 
1815.  He  afterward  played  in  provincial  thea- 
tres, and  having  made  a  hit  as  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach, he  was  reengaged  at  Covent  (rarden, 
where  he  ap])eared,  Feb.  12,  1817,  as  Richard 
IIL  Edmund  Kean,  ten  years  his  senior,  had 
just  made  his  appearance  at  Drury  Lnne  thea- 
tre, the  manager  of  which  induced  Booth  to 
leave  the  rival  house,  and  appear  at  his  own  on 


the  same  nights  with  Kean.  In  "  Othello  ^^ 
each  took  alternately  the  characters  of  Othello 
and  lago.  This  engagement  was  brief.  Booth 
returned  to  Covent  Garden,  where  he  met  with 
an  unfriendly  reception,  but  soon  gained  great 
favor,  especially  as  Richard  III.,  Sir  Giles 
Overreach,  and  Lear.  In  1820  he  again  ap- 
peared as  leading  actor  at  Dmry  Lane.  He 
afterward  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  then  to 
Madeira,  whence  he  suddenly  sailed  to  Amer- 
ica, arriving  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  July,  1821. 
His  residence  was  thereafter  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  a  period  of  80  years  he  played 
in  nearly  every  theatre  in  the  country.  In 
1824  he  purchased  a  farm  at  Belair,  20  m. 
from  Baltimore,  where  he  resided  when  not 
occui)ied  by  professional  engagements.  His 
range  of  characters  was  limited,  embracing 
only  those  which  he  had  studied  in  early  life. 
Richard  IIL,  lago,  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach 
were  his  favorite  parts,  although  he  excelled  in 
Othello,  Lear,  Shylock,  Hamlet,  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Mortimer.  His  personificatious  were 
marked  by  an  intensity  which  placed  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  tragedians,  but  his  irregular 
habits  very  often  interfered  with  his  success. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  retained  much  of  his 
vigor  to  the  close  of  his  life.  IL  Edwti,  an 
American  actor,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
Belair,  Md.,  in  November,  1888.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  stage,  supporting  his  father  in  in- 
ferior parts  from  his  boyhood,  and  made  his 
first  regular  appearance  at  the  Boston  museum 
in  1849  in  a  minor  part  in  "Richard  III."  On 
occasion  of  his  father's  illness  in  1851,  he  took 
his  place  and  performed  Richard  III.  at  the 
Chatham  street  theatre,  New  York.  In  the 
following  year  he  went  to  Califomia  and  en- 
gaged for  "  utility  business,"  and  in  1854  made 
a  visit  to  Australia,  stopping  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands  on  his  way.  H6  returned  in  1867  and 
appeared  at  Burton's  theatre.  New  York,  in 
leading  tragic  parts.  At  the  same  theatre, 
under  its  new  name  of  the  Winter  Garden, 
he  gained  a  high  reputation  in  1800  for  his 
delineation  of  Shak8]>earian  characters.  He 
visited  England  in  1861,  appearing  at  the  Hay- 
market  theatre,  London,  and  passed  a  year  on 
the  continent  in  studying  his  art.  Retuming 
to  America  in  the  fall  of  1862,  he  entered  upon 
a  brilliant  dramatic  career,  gaining  great  celeb- 
rity by  his  impersonation  of  Hamlet,  Othello, 
lago,  Richard  III.,  and  other  Shaks{>earian 
parts,  and  of  Richelieu  in  Bulwer's  drama  of 
that  name.  In  1869  he  built  a  theatre  in  New 
York,  which  has  become  celebYated  for  the 
presentation  of  standard  dramas  with  great 
perfection  of  detail.  III.  John  Wilkes,  brother 
of  the  prece<ling,  an  actor  and  the  assassin  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  bom  at  Belair,  Md.,  in  1889, 
died  near  Bowling  Green,  Va.,  April  26,  1866. 
He  appeared  on  the  stage  at  an  early  age,  but 
with  inditferent  success.  During  the  civil  war 
he  passionately  sympathized  with  the  Sonth, 
and  near  its  close  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  President  Lincoln,  the  vice  presi- 
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dent,  and  lome  members  of  the  cabinet.  On 
the  evening  of  April  14,  1866,  the  president 
w&i  at  the  theatre  in  Washington.  Booth 
gained  access  to  hU  box,  discharged  a  fatal 
pL>tol  shot  into  the  head  of  the  president,  and 
lesped  npon  the  stage,  breaking  one  of  IjIs  legs. 
Ue  reached  the  private  ontronce  of  the  theatre, 
where  a  horse  was  in  reailineHs  for  liini,  and 
with  an  accompliao  rode  30  m.  into  Maryland. 
Here  he  stopped  to  have  bis  fractured  leg  set 
by  a^jsician,  and  then  crossed  the  Putumoc 
into  Virginia.  A  party  of  pursuers  overtook 
faim  before  daybreak  of  the  2()th  at  Uiirrett'H 
fann,  sear  Bowlins  Green,  about  20  m.  from 
Frederickshnrg.  He  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
bam,  and  refusing  to  surrender,  was  shot, 
dying  >MK>n  after.    <See  Likcolk.) 

BOVIBiliK,  a  fortitied  village  of  Afgliauistan, 
19  m.  E.  of  Gabool,  and  at  tbe  roniniencenient 
of  a  series  of  defiles  between  that  place  and 
Jelalabad._  Here  the  Afghans  made  an  attack 


ally  annihilated  it.  The  pass  of  liuotbauk  is  5 
ID.  long,  and  in  its  narrowest  parts,  whore  it  is 
bnt  DO  ft.  wide,  is  liemmed  in  by  perpendicular 

dm  600  ft.  high. 

BSOraUTiB  township  of  Lincoln  CO.,  Maine, 
on  tlie  coast,  betucin  the  Daniariscottu  and 
Sheepacott  rivers;  poji.  in  1870,  S,200.  Its 
harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast,  anil  is 
never  frozen  over  in  tbe  winter.  The  inliuhi- 
tantd  are  extensively  enpigcd  in  ship  building, 
tlie  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  and  the  Gall- 
eries. Fierrios  connect  tlio  town  with  Itriutol 
■nd  with  Southpurt,  iin  Island  in  the  bay. 
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continent,  botwei-n  kt.  IIU°  and  T')'  N.,  and  ■. 
Ion.  Oi'  and  97°  W.  It  is  connecti-d  with  the  ! 
mainland  by  tlie  isthmus  of  Boutliin.  It  was  ! 
discovered  by  Capt.  Jantvs  Hos.-!,  and  named  by  i 
faim  in  honor  of  Sir  Felix  Booth,  itoss  here  ; 
determined  tlie  position  of  tbe  magnetic  [hiIc.    I 

BOOTHIA  U'LF,  a  continuation  to  the  si>uili-  : 
ward  of  Prince  Keiient  inlet,  in  BritiHli  Amer-  : 
iea.  It  senarales  Boutbia  Felix  tnmi  Cockburn 
inland  and  Melville  peninsula,  and  is  ubiiut  31i> 
m.  long  and  from  (iu  to  1U0  m.  broiid.  | 

nOTOK,  an  island  in  the  eastern  archipelogo, 
S.  E.  of  Celobejt,  lot.  5°  8.,  Ion.  123°  E.,  nl.mit 
85  m.  long  by  20  m.  wide.  It  u  governed  by 
hs  own  prince;  the  inhaliitnnta  are  Mohamme- 
dans. The  island  is  mountainous  ond  wowly, 
bat  portions  are  well  cultivated.  There  is  a 
bay  on  the  E.  side  of  the  inland,  into  which 
in  calm  weather  veaacls  are  liable  to  be  ilrnwn 
by  the  cnrrent,  wliicli  is  so  strong  that  onec 
fidrly  in,  it  is  said,  tbey  eon  only  ewa|te  in  the 
western  monsoon.  The  Dutch  Kast  India  com- 
pany formerly  inunUuned  a  settlement  hen.'. 

MPP,  Fnn,  a  German  philologist,  l>(>rn  at 
Mentz,  Sept  14,  1T91,  died  in  Berlin,  Oct.  23, 
1807.  He  began  bis  studies  ut  A^ichiitf'enbtirg, 
went  to  Paris  in  1812,  ami  dcvutcd  several 
yean  to  tbe  study  of  the  oriental  laiiguut'c^ 


and  literature,  receiving  encouragement  and 

asMsfance  fnnn  Chf-zy,  Bylvestro  do  Socy,  and 
August  Wilheliu  von  gchlegel.  lie  attcrward 
weot  to  London  to  pursue  his  investigations, 
and  finally  jiassed  some  time  at  tlottingen,  re- 
ceiving a  small  pension  from  the  king  of  Ba- 
varia. On  his  return  to  Prussia  in  1821  ho 
was  ap|>ointcd  professor  of  oriental  languages 
in  the  university  of  Berlin,  where  he  spent  Oie 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  first  pnbticudon  was 
a  work  on  tho  Sanskrit  verb,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  grammar  and  glossary  of  that  lan- 
guage. He  also  pubhshcd  some  Sanskrit  po- 
ems and  a  |iorCion  of  the  epic  Mnhahharata, 
giving  the  originiJ  text  with  translations.  The 
great  work  of  his  life,  and  one  that  may  be 
sjiid  to  have  laid  ttie  foundation  of  tho  science 
of  comparative  pliilology,  ia  his  Vcrgleichende 
Orammutik  dei  Samtrit,  Zend,  OrieehUeh-en, 
inttiniteliea,  LilauiteheH,  Allflariteheii,  Goth- 
Uehea  und  iJeultchen  (5  vols.,  Berlin,  1K)3-'C2 ; 
new  ed.,  entirely  recast  and  enlarged  by  tho 
addition  of  the  Amieninn,  1857).  A  third  edi- 
tion was  jiublished  after  bis  death  <l^(i8-'71). 
In  this  work  be  traced  hack  tho  Indo-Euro[>ean 
languages  to  their  origin,  and  i)ointcd  out  their 
present  relations  to  each  other.  It  has  been 
translated  into  French  and  English.  lie  wrote 
al»o  on  tbe  relations  of  tlio  Malayan  and  Poly- 
nesian languages  to  those  of  the  Inilo-European 
system,  and  on  tho  Celtic,  tho  Albanian,  and 
the  Caucasian  languages.  In  honor  of  his 
memory  tho  Jiopp-Htiftung  bos  been  founded 
ut  Berlin,  to  promote  tbe  study  of  coinparntii'o 
philology.  Ilis  library  has  been  purchased  by 
Cornell  university,  Ilhaeu,  N.  Y. 

BOPPABU,  or  BoMMTt  (one.  liaiidiihriea  or 
BontohrUa),  a  walled  town  of  BIiciii>li  Pn    ' 


on  the  left  hauk  of  tbe  Rhine.  0  m.  !^.  of  Cob- 
lentz:  poji.  in  1871.  4,077.  It  owtil  it-i  origin 
to  a  fort  Hiippuswl  to  have  been  built  by  I>ru- 
sast.    Its  xtreetj  lire  nurroiv  und  antiquated. 
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and  it  coDtaina  two  fine  Gothic  chnrchea  and 

two  hydropathic  establishments,  one  of  which 
occupies  the  former  ubbey  of  Mnrienberg.  The 
town  has  Boine  trade  and  manufactories  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  leather. 

BOEl,  Kathartu  tM,  the  wife  of  Martin  Lu- 
tlicr,  born  at  I.iiben,  near  Mersehnrg,  Jnn,  2i>, 
H9»,  died  at  Torgnn,  Dec.  20,  1052.  In  lier 
joutli  sho  was  placed  in  the  Cistercian  convent 
of  N'imptschen,  near  Grimma,  in  Saxony.  Here 
Bhe  read  Bome  of  the  works  of  Luther,  which 
inspired  her  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  she 
applied  to  him  for  aid  in  leaviog  the  cloister. 
Tlirough  the  instra mentality  of  Leonhard 
Koppe,  a  native  of  Torgau,  Lntlier  succeeded 
in  securing  the  escape  of  Katharlna  and  eight 
companioDSonthenightofApriU,  1523.  They 
fled  first  to  Torgau,  then  to  Wittenberg.  As 
their  parents  refused  to  take  them  home,  Lu- 
ther provided  for  tliem  as  best  lie  could.  Some 
of  them  found  employment  as  teachers,  others 
mamed.  Katbarina  became  an  inmate  of  tlie 
house  of  the  burgoma.ster  of  Wittenberg,  and 
on  June  13,  1525,  Luther  married  her.  After 
his  death  sho  had  the  friendi^hip  and  aid  of 
Christian  IIL,  king  of  Denmark,  and  John 
Frederick  of  Saxony.  Shu  left  three  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

BOUCIC  tCID.    See  Dobio  Acid. 

BOUCITE,  or  Btroztte,  a  mineral  occurring  in 
crrslalB  imbedded  in  gypsum  and  anhydrite  in 
Ilanorer,  Ilol^tein,  and  France;  alw  impure 
in  the  salt  mines  of  Stassfurt.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  to  I*  composed  of  magnesium  borate, 
but  recent  analyses  have  shown  that  it  uIho 
contains  chlorine.  According  to  Potyka,  a  fair 
average  oample  has  the  following  constitution; 


Miiniwis. »!» 


BOUGE  {hor<tge\ 
B  plant  and  the  typ- 
ical genus  of  the 
order  hoTaginare<r. 
Calyx  5,  rarely  4- 
parted,  and  persis- 
tent ;  corolla  hypo- 
gjnous,  mono|>etal- 
ons,  rotate,  5,  rarely 
4-cIefl,  imbricate  in 
testivntion ;  stamens 
inserted  on  the  tube 
of  tlio  corolla,  ei- 
serted,  alternate 
with  the  segments 
of  the  corolla;  an- 
thers oblong  or  lan- 
ceolate, extrosc,  con- 
niving In  a  cono 
around      the     style, 


parted,  carpels  or 
nutk'lB4.  l-sceded,l- 
ceUed,  distinct,  seeds  cxulbuminou'i.     Herbs 
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shrubs  with  altematA,  exstipntate  leaves,  nsa- 
aily  rough  ;  flowers  in  spikes,  oanicles,  or  co- 
rymbs, rarel;  solitary  in  the  axils.  B.  offieiiiii' 
III  originally  came  from  Aleppo,  but  is  now  thor- 
oughly naturalized  in  central  Europe  and  Eng- 
land. Corolla  blue  or  purple,  sometimes  white, 
or  with  did'erent  colors  on  the  same  stem ;  tube 
of  the  corolla  with  emarginate  rotate  scales ; 
nuts  ovate-oblong,  ribbed,  the  ribs  denticulate. 
The  plant  was  once  in  great  repute,  being 
reckoned  one  of  the  four  cordial  tlowers,  with 
alkonet,  violets,  and  roses.  A  decoction  of  its 
leaves  with  honey  was  used  as  a  pectoral  medi- 
cine, and  the  drink  called  in  England  cool 
tankards  is  made  of  the  succulent,  mucilagi- 
nous stems.  The  jnice  contains  much  nitre,  and 
to  thisitt  probably  due  the  coolingquality  of  the 
plant.  The  young  and  tender  leaves  are  used 
for  pickles  or  as  a  aalad,  and  hence  borage  is 
much  cultivated  in  some  cities  of  Europe. 

BOBIX  (Arabic,  bilrah),  a  salt  firat  men- 
tioned by  Geber  in  the  lOtb  century ;  its  chem- 
ical nature  was  discovered  by  Geoffroy  in  1 732. 
It  is  largely  prepared  from  the  notural  product 
boric  acid,  and  ib  itself  found  native  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  anhydrous  borai,  or 
borate  of  sodium,  has  the  formula  NbiBiOt, 
and  iscomjioBedinlOO  parts  of  boric  anhydride 
(li,0,}  69-06,  Boda  (Na.O)  80-66.  It  is  found 
native  in  some  Alpine  lakes,  in  the  snowy 
mountains  of  India,  China,  and  Persia,  in  Cey. 
Ion,  and  especially  in  the  lake  of  Teshu-Lnmbn 
in  Great  Thibet  This  lake  is  distant  16  days' 
journey  from  n  town  of  the  same  name,  and  it 
formerly  furnished  large  quantities  of  borai. 
Is  also  occurs  in  still  greater  (|uantitics  near 
Potosi  in  Bolivia  ;  in  Pyramid  lake,  T.ake  co., 
Nevada,  and  near  Columbus,  Esmeralda  eo..  in 
the  same  state ;  also  in  Borax  lake,  California. 
The  supply  at  the  last  named  places  seems  to  be 
inexhaustible.  Formerly  &  large  quantity  of 
the  borax  formed  by  the  spontoneoua  evapora- 
tion through  tho  sun's  heat  of  the  waters  of 
boras  lakes,  was  imported  into  Europe  under 
the  name  of  tineal,  tincana,  magn,  or  povnia. 
It  appears  in  small  hexagonal  crystals  more  or 
less  flattened  out,  either  colorless  or  having  a 
yellowish  or  greenish  tinge,  with  an  earthy 
crust.  It  has  a  greasy  feel,  and  smells  like 
soap.  The  crude  borax  was  first  refined  in 
Venice,  where  for  a  long  time  the  prooe^^  was 
kept  a  secret.  Afterward  it  was  also  refined 
in  Holland.  At  Uke  Clear  in  California,  250 
m.  N.  of  .''on  Francisco,  where  4,000  lbs.  of 
borax  per  day  is  produced,  the  muck  which 
contains  it  Is'  obtained  by  dredging,  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  tho  liorax  dismilved  out  and  crys- 
tallized.— The  purification  of  lineal  may  be  «c- 
con)))lished  in  various  ways.  Theoldest  method 
was  to  place  it  on  a  wire  sieve  or  bolter  and 
wash  it  with  a  lye  containing  5  per  cent,  of 
soda  so  long  as  Ihe  liqnor  ran  through  colored. 
This  removed  all  fatty  sutwtances  that  might 
adhere  to  it,  forming  a  very  soluble  loaji.  Af- 
ter allowing  the  borax  to  tlraiiv  it  is  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  13  i>er  cent,  of  crystailiied 
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sarbonflte  of  soda  added,  and  the  solation  fil- 
ter^ It  is  then  evaporated  to  tlie  specific 
Erantj  of  18**  to  20®  B.,  and  allowed  to  crystal- 
Sze  in  wooden  vessels  well  lined  with  lead.  In 
)rder  to  obtain  single,  well  formed  crystals, 
ind  to  prevent  a  crnst  forming,  the  liqaor  must 
Bool  very  slowly.  Another  process  consists  in 
pouring  over  the  tincal  a  small  quantity  of  cold 
irater,  and  gradually  adding,  while  stirring, 
{  per  cent,  of  caustic  lime.  Some  time  after 
boiling  water  is  added  and  the  liquor  strained. 
rhe  greasy  substances  that  contaminated  the 
kincal  remain  behind  as  an  insoluble  lime  soap. 
Fwo  per  cent,  chloride  of  calcium  is  added, 
ind  it  is  again  strained  and  allowed  to  crystal- 
lize. Clonet  reduces  the  tincal  to  a  fine  pow- 
ier,  mixes  with  10  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  sodi- 
um, and  calcines  the  mixture  in  an  iron  pan 
9ver  s  gentle  fire,  thus  burning  out  all  tlie  fatty 
DUitter.  The  calcined  mass  is  then  dissolved 
in  water,  the  solution  separated  from  the  car- 
bon left  behind,  evaporated,  and  the  crude  bo- 
rax orrstallized  out.  Its  varying  crystalline 
rorin  depending  on  the  amount  of  water  it 
eontains,  borax  is  divided  into  (1)  the  common 
[>r  prismatic  (natural  or  artificial),  and  (2)  the 
MStahedral,  containing  but  half  as  much  water 
rf  crystallization.  Prismatic  borax  (NaaBiOT  -4- 
lOHiO)  consists  in  100  parts  of  boric  acid  30*6, 
loda  16'3,  water  of  crystallization  47*2.  Oc- 
tahedral borax  rNaiB40T+oH30)  contains  bo- 
ric acid  and  soaa  69*36,  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion 30*64. — Prismatic  borax  is  made  as  fol- 
lows: About  26  cwt.  of  sal  soda  is  dissolved 
in  400  gallons  of  water,  placed  in  a  large 
tightly  clewed  vat  lined  with  lead.  The  solu- 
tion is  caused  to  boil  by  a  jet  of  steam  enter- 
ing it.  About  24  cwt.  of  crude  boric  acid 
is  introduced,  in  portions  of  9  or  10  lbs.  at 
I  time,  through  a  tube  dipping  under  the 
nirface  of  the  liquor.  A  discharge  pipe  con- 
Incts  off  the  carbonic  acid,  together  with  some 
sarbonate  of  ammonia  formed  at  the  same 
^me,  the  ammonia  being  retained  by  pass- 
ing it  through  dilute  8ul])huric  acid.  The  so- 
lation is  brought  to  a  density  of  21°  to  22°  B. 
by  the  addition  of  either  crude  borax  or  water 
18  may  be  required.  The  solution  is  allowed 
to  settle  and  drawn  off  into  the  crystallizing 
ressels,  also  lined  with  lead,  and  left  two  or 
Aree  days,  the  crystals  placed  on  an  inclined 
[>Iane  to  drun,  and  then  recrvstallized,  the 
mother  liqnor  being  used  to  dissolve  a  fresh 
Buantity  of  soda.  After  using  this  mother 
liquor  three  or  four  times,  it  contains  sufiicient 
(rlauber^B  salt  for  it  to  crystallize  out,  when 
XK>led  below  83**  C,  at  which  point  it  is  most 
loluble.  The  crude  borax  is  purified  by  recrys- 
tallization,  5  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  sodium 
being  added  to  the  solution.  To  obtain  largo 
snrstals  the  crystallizing  vessels  are  surrnun<l- 
vi  by  some  non-conductor,  usually  wool,  and 
diicluy  covered.  In  the  English  factories  bo- 
rax is  made  by  fusing  the  crude  boric  acid 
irith  one  half  its  weight  of  calcined  soda  on 
the  hearth  of  a  moflEle  furnace,  under  continual 


stirring.  The  ammonia,  existing  in  crude  boric 
acid  as  sulphate,  goes  off  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonate, and  is  condensed  in  a  suitable  cham- 
ber. The  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
clarified  by  allowing  it  to  settle,  and  cooled 
slowly  in  an  iron  vessel.  In  France  its  manu- 
facture has  been  united  with  that  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid;  the  boric  acid  and  calcined 
Glauber^s  salt  being  distilled  together,  and 
borax  obtained  from  the  residue  left  in  the 
retort. — Very  recently  borax  has  been  obtained 
from  the  native  borate  of  lime  and  soda  (tiza 
or  boronatrocalcite),  which  is  found  in  Tara- 
paca  in  Peru,  and  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa. 
The  mineral  is  ground  and  triturated,  then  cov- 
ered with  two  thirds  its  own  weight  of  com- 
mercial hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  this  double 
its  volume  of  water  added,  and  digested  at  a 
boiling  heat  until  entirely  decomposed,  the 
heat  being  increased  toward  the  close  and 
water  added  to  preserve  the  original  volume. 
It  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  decanted  while  hot. 
On  cooling,  nearly  all  the  boric  acid  crystallizes 
out,  leaving  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride 
of  calcium,  together  with  a  slight  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  mother  li(iuor.  The 
boric  acid  thus  obtained  is  allowed  to  drain, 
pressed  or  S([ueezed  out,  washed  in  cold  water, 
and  again  dried,  when  it  is  so  pure  that  on 
adding  soda  a  pure  borax  is  obtained  on  the 
first  crystallization.  In  England  the  borona- 
trocalcite is  fiuxed  with  soda,  but  the  process 
offers  many  ditficulties.  The  use  of  stassfurtite 
to  make  borax  has  also  been  successfully  tried 
in  Germany.  Prismatic  borax  forms  almost 
colorless,  transparent  crystals,  of  a  specific 
gravity  1*75,  soluble  in  12  parts  cold  water  or  3 
parts  of  boiling  water ;  the  solution  is  slightly 
alkaline.  Exposed  to  the  air,  the  crystals  ef- 
fiorosce  only  on  the  surface ;  on  being  wanned 
they  decrepitate,  and  swell  up  into  a  snongy 
mass  known  as  calcined  borax ;  at  a  rea  heat 
they  fuse  to  a  transparent  glass  (borax  glass), 
which  takes  up  water  and  loses  its  trans- 
parency very  slowly. — Octahedral  borax  (Na« 
HiOi  +  '^illaO)  is  prepared  as  follows:  A  boil- 
ing solution  of  i)rismatio  borax  is  made  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*20=30°  B.,  and  allowed 
to  cool  slowly  and  regularly.  The  octahedral 
crystals  begin  to  form  at  79°  C,  and  continue 
to  do  so  down  to  56',  below  which  tempera- 
ture the  mother  licjuor  produces  only  prismatic 
crystals,  and  hence  must  be  removed.  Huran 
obtained  them  from  a  solution  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  32°  B.,  ten  days  being  allowed  for 
10  cwt.  to  cool.  Tlie  tincal  from  India  and 
half-refined  borax  from  China  are  sometimes 
octahedral.  It  differs  from  the  ordinarv  borax 
in  crystalline  form,  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1*81,  is  hard  enough  to  scratch  a  prismatic  crys- 
tal, and  when  exposed  to  moist  air  becomes 
opaque,  takes  up  water,  and  goes  back  into  the 
prismatic  form. — The  uses  of  borax  are  numer- 
ous. It  has  the  property  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture of  dissolving  metallic  oxides,  and  fonuing 
transparent  glasses,  the  color  depending  on  the 
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metal  used;  thus  cobalt  oxide  gives  a  blue 
glass,  chromium  oxide  a  green  glass,  and  so  on. 
On  this  property  depends  its  use  not  only  in 
analytical  chemistry,  where  it  serves  to  deter- 
mine certain  metals  before  the  blow])ipe,  but 
also  in  soldering.  Borax  is  largely  used  in 
making  strass,  enamels,  and  some  kinds  of 
glass,  and  in  \itreous  pigments  for  glass  and 
porcelain ;  in  glazing  earthenware ;  as  a  llux  to 
reduce  certain  mettds  from  their  ores ;  and  in 
South  America,  under  the  name  of  quemasatiy 
the  crude  substance  is  actually  used  in  smelting 
copper.  With  shellac  (in  the  proportions  1  to 
5)  it  forms  a  varnish  soluble  in  water,  used  in 
stitlening  felt  hats.  With  caseine  it  makes  an 
adhesive  substance  that  may  be  used  instead  of 
gum  arable.  Borax  is  used  instead  of  soap  for 
washing  the  gum  out  of  silk,  instead  of  sal 
soda  in  the  laundry,  to  cleanse  the  hair,  and  us 
a  cosmetic.  In  printing  and  dyeing  establish- 
ments it  has  been  proposed  to  use  it  to  fix  the 
mineral  mordants.  Aqueous  borax  has  been 
proposed  as  an  agent  for  the  preservation  of 
wood.  In  medicine  it  is  employed  for  many 
diseases  connected  with  the  bladder  and  the 
uterus,  and  also  as  a  wash  for  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, canker  in  the  mouth,  and  ringworm.  It 
has  the  property  of  making  cream  of  tartar, 
when  boiled  together  with  it,  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  this  soluble  cream  of  tartar  is  often 
found  a  convenient  preparation  when  large 
doses  of  this  medicine  are  required.  It  is  also 
used  to  expel  cockroaches  from  closets  and 
pantries,  these  insects  seeming  to  have  an  antip- 
athy for  it. 

BORBECK.  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
Ruhr,  4  m.  N.  W.  of  Essen ;  pop.  in  1871, 16,867. 
It  has  a  castle,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  flourishing 
iron  industry ;  in  the  vicinity  are  several  coal 
mines.  The  place  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popu- 
lation. 

BORDA,  Jean  Charles,  a  French  mathematician, 
bom  at  Dax,  May  4,  1733,  died  in  Paris,  Feb. 
20,  1799.  lie  served  as  a  young  man  both  in 
the  army  and  navy,  and  gave  much  study  to  the 
principles  of  i)rojectiles  and  the  construction  of 
vessels.  Chosen  a  member  of  the  academy  in 
1756,  he  furnislied  to  it  several  valuable  contri- 
butions on  these  subjects.  He  was  employed  by 
the  government  in  1771  on  exi)editions  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  chronometers  in  determining 
longitudes.  He  was  sent  on  several  geographical 
expediticms,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
with  Deliunbre  and  M6chain  to  determine  the 
arc  of  a  meridian  as  the  basis  of  the  metrical 
system  of  measures  and  weights.  A  new  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  inclination  of  the 
magnetic  needle  was  invented  by  him,  and  he 
made  important  improvements  in  the  reflecting 
circle  for  the  accurate  measurement  of  angles. 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  m^jor  general  of  marines, 
serving  as  such  in  the  American  war  of  inde- 
pendence. He  wrote  several  works  on  mathe- 
matics and  navigation,  and  constructed  loga- 
rithmic tables  for  the  centesimal  division  of  the 
quadrant. 


BORDE,  Andrew,  an  English  physician,  bom 
at  Pevensey,  Sussex,  about  1500,  died  in  Lon- 
don in  April,  1549.  He  travelled  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  finally  settled 
down  as  a  physician  in  England.  It  is  said 
that  he  became  fellow  of  the  college  of  physi- 
cians in  London,  but  he  died  insolvent  in  the 
Fleet  prison.  He  wrote  several  works  of  a 
humorous  character,  and  is  said  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  phrase  '*  merry  Andrew,'^  from  hi> 
practice  of  making  droll  speeches  at  fairs  and 
pubUc  gatherings,  to  attract  ^he  people. 

BORDEAUX  (anc.  Burdigala\  a  city  and  sea- 
port of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Gironde,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Garonne, 
58  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  307  m.  S.  W.  i»f 
Paris;  pop.  in  1866, 194,241.  Long  before  the 
Christian  era  Burdigala  was  a  commercial  em- 
porium, and  the  chief  town  of  the  Bituriges 
Vivisci,  a  Celtic  nation  of  southern  Gaul.  In 
the  2d  century  Hadrian  made  it  the  metropolis 
of  Aquitania  Secunda.  During  the  decline  and 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  it  suflered 
sucxjessively  at  the  hands  of  tlie  Goths,  Van- 
dals, Saracens,  and  Normans.  It  was  annexed 
to  the  Frankish  kingdom  by  Clovis,  and  recon- 
({uered  from  the  Saracens  by  Charles  Mart  el. 
On  the  final  dissolution  of  tlie  Carlovinginn 
empire  it  became  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Aquitaine.  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  united  it  to 
France  by  her  marriage  with  Louis  VII. ;  but 
after  her  divorce  she  married  Henry  Plantage- 
net,  afterward  king  of  England  (1154),  thus 
subjecting  the  duchy  to  the  EngUsh  crown. 
From  that  period  until  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century  Bordeaux  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  English,  and  in  the  14th  century  the 
Black  Prince  made  it  the  seat  of  his  court. 
The  city  was  the  last  to  submit  to  Charles  VII. 
of  France,  in  1468.  Since  that  time  the  city  has 
been  substantially  rebuilt,  and  now  is  architec- 
turally one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  In  the 
first  revolution  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Girondists,  and  suflered  nmch  during  the  reign 
of  terror.  Under  Napoleon  it  was  iiyured  by 
the  continental  blockade,  and  toward  the  close 
of  his  reign  became  noted  for  its  loyalty  to 
Louis  XVIII.  In  December,  1870,  the  delega- 
tion of  the  provisional  government  of  France, 
consisting  of  Gambetta,  Glais-Bizoin,  and  Cr6- 
mieux,  which  during  the  first  months  of  the 
siege  of  Paris  had  governed  the  provinces  from 
Tours,  established  itself  at  Bordeaux;  and  on 
Feb.  12,  1871,  the  national  assembly  of  the 
French  republic  met  there,  removing  to  Ver- 
sailles in  March. — Besides  the  palace  or  amphi- 
theatre of  Gallienus,  very  few  remains  of  the 
Roman  monuments  are  to  be  seen.  Those  of 
the  middle  ages  have  been  better  preserved; 
among  these  are  the  cathedral  of  St.  Andr^,  au 
imposing  though  irregular  Gothic  edifice,  con- 
secrated in  1096  and  completed  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury ;  the  church  of  St.  Michel,  built  about  the 
12th  century;  the  church  of  Ste.  Croix,  built 
before  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  and  re- 
stored by  Charlemagne ;  the  imperial  college. 


and  other  ancient  baildinss.    Tlio  mwlera  n-^- 

gect  is  admirable.  The  brnnil  ciin-e  of  tlio 
■aronno  is  lined  with  crowded  iiimy.*,  ad.iacent 
to  which  nre  some  of  tho  most  [M}iiiniodioiis 
warehouses  in  Euro|>e.  Tlie  bridfte  wliicli  con- 
nects the  city  with  tbo  Biibnrb  r.n  llastiilc  was 
completed  in]8S1,ata  cost  of$1,8i>i),(in0;  itu 
1,500  ft.  lonjt,  wilh  17  nrcbus.  Two  of  the  old 
^tea  of  the  cit  r  still  reiniiin,  la  pnrtt^  du  Palalii, 
formerly  the  entrance  to  the  palace  of  the  dukes 
of  A<]iiitaine  and  tlieseneschalsof  Enr>land,  and 
lap'irtederHfjtelde  Ville,  which  is fiiirniounted 
by  three  antique  turrets.  There  are  nnmcrou-i 
open  !lqua^c^^  broad  avenues,  and  fine  prorae- 
Dnde!>.  The  place  des  CJuinconres  is  the  finest 
square  in  the  city,  and  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  chuteau  Trompette.  The  public 
garden  in  tho  same  neijrhhnrhood  is  cU>{iantly 
laid  out  with  conservatories,  &c.  Amonjf  ihe 
finest  of  the  modem  edifices  of  the  city  are  the 
Grand  theatre,  erected  in  17Sn,  at  a  |.'ri'at  v\- 
pcDiic,  and  presentint;  one  of  tlic  handsomest 
eiterior.s  in  Europe;  the  bourse,  in  which  the 
merchants  confrregate  daily  nndcr  a  Riass  dome 
eoverinf;  an  inner  court  Ito  ft,  long  by  fi5  broiid : 
the  pnlaJH  de  Jnstiec  and  the  hr>tel  de  ville. 
formerly  the  palace  of  the  nrchbisliitp.  Theri- 
are  seTcrnl  fine  churches  besides  the  mediieval 
ones  (d ready  mentioned,  ainoni;  thetii  f^t. 
Uichel,  which  has  a  lofty  detached  towi-r  and 
contains  some  fine  works  of  art,  and  St.  Renrin. 
remarkable  for  its  finely  carved  porch  »n<l 
carious  bass  reliefs.  There  are  also  a  (r.'illcry  of 
paintings,  n  mascuin  containing  many  historical 
relics,  a  museum  of  nntural  history,  ami  a  public 
library  with  14f).000  volumes.  Tlie  imperial 
collejfe,  academy  of  arts,  sciences,  nn<l  belles- 
lettres,  and  the  botanical  garden  with  courses 
of  stndj  and  lectures,  are  among  tho  learned  in- 
rtitntioiia;  and  there  are  numerous  schi'ols  and 


cilucational  associations.— 
portnnce,  wealth,  and  culture,  Bordeaux  is 
o.tcelled  by  no  French  city  except  Paris.  Tho 
harbor  is  commodious,  and  always  crowded 
with  shiiming  from  America,  Ureat  Itritain, 
and  the  Mediterranean  [wrts,  and  the  entrance 
and  channel  of  the  river  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved in  recent  years.    Shin  building  is  very 

linpuisbi'd  for  genera!  monufucturis.     There 


are  some  iron  founderies,  cotton  fnctnries.  and 
sugar  refineries;  and  brandy,  vincfiar,  corihipe, 
gloves,  and  miisienl  instruments  are  Tuade. 
There  is  but  one  bank  in  the  city,  and  that  was 
transformed  in  1849  into  a  branch  of  the  bank 
of  France,  in  l«iU  1.488  vessels  of  fliill.oWS 
Ions  entered  the  port,  of  which  7:13  of  14-J,047 
ton-  wcTc  French :  and  lA^'t  vessels  of  :!75.2!>1 
tons  left  it.  of  which  TUT  of  \r.r.Ur>  tons  were 
French.    The  same  voar  l,i!44  French  coasting 
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T«8eels  of  129,762  tona  entered,  and  1,746  of 
1 16,714  toDB  cleared.  Tbo  red  nnd  H-hit«  winoB 
of  the  Gironde  are  exported  almost  altogether 
from  Bordeaux.  The  average  annual  export 
from  1900  to  18I1G  was  13,86I,»7(i  gallons, 
of  which  5,B00,127  went  to  European  ports, 
t,82S,862  to  the  United  States,  nnd  the  rest  to 
other  countriei.  The  brandies  cxp>orted  from 
Bordeaux  are  produced  mainly  in  the  districts 
of  Annagnac  and  Mamiande.  The  princip&l 
distilleries  are  at  Cognac,  the  best  known  be- 
ing those  of  Uartell  and  Henncesy.  The  aver- 
age annual  exportation  from  1860  to  1864  was 
1,6»8,2U  gallons,  of  which  413,900  gallons 
went  to  European  ports,  440,820  galluna  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  rest  to  other  conn- 

BOBDEIDX,  Dike  af.    Bee  Chaubobd. 

BOEDEiHX  WIHfS.    See  France,  Wines  of. 

BOBDiUIS,  a  district  of  S.  W.  France,  in 
the  ancient  province  of  Guienne,  now  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  department  of  the  Gironde. 
The  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux  and  its  neigh- 
borhood are  called  the  Bordelais ;  and  the 
Mme  term  is  applied  to  the  products  of  the 
district,  of  whith  wine  and  a  breed  of  cattle 
resembiing  those  of  Holland  are  tlie  principal. 

BOBUEN,  SlHeM,  an  American  engineer  and 
mechanic,  born  at  Fall  River,  Mass..  Jan.  20, 
1798,  died  there,  Oct.  28,  1856.  With  very 
little  instruction  he  mastered  the  principles  of 
mathematics  and  mechanical  science,  and  be- 
came a  skilful  engineer  and  one  of  the  best 
mechanics  uf  hisdaj.  In  1828  he  took  cliarge 
of  a  machine  shop  in  Fall  River,  and  in  1630 
devised  and  constructed  for  the  stale  of  Massa- 
chusetts an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  base 
line  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  that  state, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  most  accurate  aad 
convenient  instrument  of  the  kind  extant.  Mr. 
Borden  assisted  in  the  measurement  of  the  base 
and  in  the  subsequent  triongulation.  In  t6S4 
he  locik  charge  of  the  work,  and  completed  it 
in  1841.  It  was  the  first  geodetic  surve;  ever 
completed  in  this  country,  and  its  precision  has 
since  been  proved  by  the  coast  survey.  He 
afterward  laid  down  the  boundary  lines  be- 
tween Massachnsetts  and  Khode  Island,  con- 
structed several  railroads,  and  published  in 
18S1  a  volume  entitled  "A  System  of  Useful 
Forinulte,  adapted  to  the  Practical  Operations 
of  IxM^ating  and  Constructing  Railroads."  In 
18.')1  he  accomplished  a  diflicult  feat  by  sus- 
pending a  telegraph  wire  over  a  mile  long, 
upon  musts  2-20  ft.  high,  across  the  Hudson, 
from  the  Palisndcs  to  Fort  Washington. 

BOBDEKTOWK,  a  township  nnd  village  of 
Burlington  county.  New  Jersey,  on  tlie  Cam- 
den and  Araboy  railroad,  ft  m.  S,  E.  of  Tren- 
ton; pop.  of  ihe  township  in  1871.  6,041. 
Tlie  village  lies  pleasantly  on  an  elevated  plain 
on  the  left  bant  of  the  Delaware  river,  and 
contains  several  ]>ublic  and  private  schools.  It 
is  the  tenuinus  of  the  Delaware  and  Rnritan 
canal,  is  connecter!  by  railroad  with  Trenton, 
and  is  a  favorit«  place  for  excursions  by  steam- 
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boat  from  Philadelphia.    Tlie  extensive  car 

shops,  locomotive  works,  and  general  depot  of 
supplies  of  the  Camden  and  Ambov  railroad  are 
situated  here.  The  mansion  built  by  Josepli 
Bonaparte  is  in  the  neighborhood. 

BOBULET,  J*fei  Beale,  an  American  agricul- 
turist, bom  in  1728,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Jan. 
2B,  1804.  He  was  a  lawyer  who  devoted  him- 
self to  husbandry,  and  cultivated  an  estate  on 
Wye  island  in  Chesapeake  bay.  He  published 
many  essays  and  short  treatises  on  agricultural 
topics,  and  established  at  Philadelphia  in  1T93 
the  first  agricultural  society  in  the  United 
Stales. 

BOBDO]fE,  ParUe,  a  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  bom  at  Treviso  about  ISOO,  died  in 
Venice  about  1G70.  He  was  for  a  time  a  pupil 
of  Titian,  and  afterwanl  studied  the  works  of 
Giorgiuno.  His  own  style,  tbongh  not  an  imi- 
tation, is  formed  in  a  measure  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  two  artists.  He  attained 
special  celebrity  for  his  portraits.  Several 
of  his  pictures  are  to  be  found  in  the  gal- 
leries of  Venice,  including  bis  masterpiece. 
the  "  Old  Gondolier  presenting  a  Ring  to  the 

BOBE,  the  rapid  rushing  of  the  tide  inland 
against  the  current  of  a  river.  This  phenome- 
non takes  place  when  a  narrow  river  falls  into 
a  gradually  widening  estuary  subject  to  high 
tides.  At  spring  tides  the  great  volume  of 
water  which  enters  the  wide  mouth  of  the 
estuary  is  comnressed  as  it  advances  till  it  is 
several  feet  higner  than  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
up  which  it  therefore  rushes  like  a  torrent  In 
England  tlie  bore  is  observed  in  the  Severn  and 
Trent  rivers  and  in  Solway  frith.  There  is  a 
remarkable  bore  in  the  Hoogly  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  where  the  current  goes  TO  m.  in  4 
hours ;  also  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brahmapootra, 
where  no  boat  ventures  to  navigate  at  spring 
tide,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  rise 
of  Ihe  tide  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  resembles  a 
bore,  and  this  phenomenon  occurs  in  some  of 
the  .tmaller  rivers  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  as 
well  as  in  the  Amazon  on  a  large  scale. 
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tad  brother  of  Hesporns,  Zephjras,  and  Notna, 
dwelling  in  &  cave  of  Mount  Ilsemus  ia  Tliracc. 
He  earned  off  Orithjia,  daughter  of  Erecli- 
theoB,  b;  whom  he  hegot  Zetes,  Calais,  und 
OleOMtra,  who  are  called  Boreads.  In  the 
Persian  war  Boreas  destroyed  the  ships  of  the 
inradera,  and  heoce  was  worshipped  at  Athens, 
where  a  feotival,  Boreasmi,  was  instituted  in 
bia  honor.  He  was  represented  with  wiuga, 
which,  as  well  as  his  hair  and  board,  were  full 
of  flakee  of  snow ;  instead  of  feet  he  had  the 
tails  of  serpents,  and  witli  the  train  of  his  gar- 
ment he  stirred  up  clouds  of  dust. 

MWECMf,  a  varietj  of  cabbage,  known  also 
aa  Bniuela  apronts,  and  celebrated  for  tender- 
nen  and  deiioate  flavor.  Wild  cabbage,  or 
irvmiea  oUriKea.  to  which  species  borecole  be- 
Imsb,  is  met  wiui  in  abundance  in  monj  parts 
(^Europe.    It  is  rerj common  in  tlie  southern 


part  of  Turkey,  especially  about  Mount  Athos. 
It  is  also  foand  In  Great  Britain,  on  the  roast 
of  Kent,  near  Dover,  on  the  Yorkshire  coasts, 
hi  Cornwall  and  Wales,  and  on  the  Isle  of 
WighL  In  other  places  it  forms  a  broad-loav- 
ed  glaucous  plant,  with  a  somewhat  woody 
(tem,  having  out  little  likeness  to  its  cumvated 


rual  Utkiw,  an  Italian  mathe- 
a  and  physician,  bom  at  Castelniiovo, 
near  Naples,  Jan.  28,  1608,  died  In  Rome,  Dl-c. 
81,  1679.  lie  was  professor  of  inatheinutirs  in 
IfesiinA  and  in  Pisa,  became  in  Rome  a  favorite 
of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  taught  mntlie- 
maUc8(16T7-'9)  at  the  convent  of  St.  Panl.i- 
leoa,  and  was  a  member  of  the  accudemia  del 
Oimento.  He  was  ono  of  the  leaders  of  tlie 
iatro-mathematical  school,  and  employe<l  him- 
self diligently  in  the  dissection  of  animidit  with 
a  view  of  explaining  their  functions  u|>on  math- 
ematical prmciples.  lie  invented  a  diving 
apporatns,  excelled  as  on  astronomer,  wrote 
extensively  on  medicine,  mathematics,  and  as- 
tronomy, and  also  published  a  scientitic  account 
of  the  eraption  of  ML  Etna  (ICU").  The  llrst 
part  of  hia.  principal  work,  2>e  Jlata  Animn- 
ltum(2voIs.,  Rome,lGB0-'81),  skilfully  a|>j>lics 
the  principles  of  mcchanicTt  to  the  exposition 
<{  the  movements  of  the  body ;  hut  the  second 
part  is  regarded  as  fallacious  in  respect  to  tiiu 
"    "  n  of  mechanical  principles  to  tlio  uc- 


I  tion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  other  viscera. 

I  This  work  was  long  regarded  as  a  standard  au- 

'  thority  by  the  iatro-mathematica!  school. 
BOKGEBBOrr,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
province  and  3  m.  E.  of  Antwerp ;  pop.  in 
1866,  10,T8T.  It  is  well  built,  and  tins  bleach- 
ing and  dyeing  works,  and  mannfactnres  of 
woollen  goods  and  tobacco. 

BOBGlrr,  AaguCe,  a  French  painter,  bom  at 
Issoudun,  Aug.  80,  1808.  He  studied  under 
eminent  masters,  and  in  ISSii  produced  bistirst 
work,  the  "Banks  of  the  Tiber."  He  made  a 
journey  round  tlie  world,  and  published  illus- 
trated albums  of  hia  travels,  including  La  Chine 
et  let  Chinoi*  (1842),  and  Fragments  d'vn  voy- 
age  autovT  du  monde  (1845~'<i).  He  also  ex- 
ecuted over  200  designs  for  La  Chine  oucerU, 
by  Old-Nick  (1845),  and  contributed  to  illus- 
trated journals.  lie  has  painted  many  genre 
pictures  and  landscapes  on  Chinese,  Hindoo, 
and  other  foreign  subjects. 

BOECHESE,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family 
of  Siena,  Tuscany,  which  camo  into  prominence 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  Marco 
Antonio  Borghese  settled  in  Rome  in  tlie  early 
part  of  the  IGth  century,  and  becamo  an  advo- 
cate of  tiio  papal  court.  His  third  son,  Couiil- 
lo,  becamo  Pope  Paul  V.  in  ItlOo,  and  did  much 
for  the  advancement  of  his  relatives.  For 
Marco  Antonio,  a  son  of  his  older  brother,  ho 
procured  the  princedom  of  Sulmona  end  a 
grnndceship  in  Spain.  His  own  brother  Prnn- 
cesco  ho  made  commander  of  the  troops  which 
he  sent  against  Venice  in  1607.  Scipione 
Catfurelli,  a  nephew,  he  created  cardinal. 
Paolo,  the  son  of  Marco  Antonio,  married 
Olimjiiu  Aldolirandini,  the  only  child  of  the 
prince  of  Roasano,  and  grand-niece  of  Clement 
VlII.,  who  brought  the  wealth  of  the  Aldo- 
brandini  into  the  Borghese  family.  The  son  of 
Paolo,  Ciiovanm  Battista,  was  tlie  ambassador 
of  Philip  V.  to  the  court  of  Rome,  where  he 
dii-d  in  1717.  His  son,  Marco  Antonio,  was 
viceroy  of  Na|)les  in  1721.  and  another  of  the 
same. name,  descended  from  him,  became  a 
noted  collector  of  works  of  art,  with  which  he 
adorned  his  suinptuons  villa  near  the  Pincian 
hill. — Oamillo  FiLippo  Lroorico,  son  of  the 
art  collector,  boni  in  Rome,  Julv  li),  1775,  died 
ut  Florence,  AprU  10,  1832.  He  joined  the 
French  on  their  invasion  of  Italy  and  went  to 
Paris,  wheru  in  1603  he  marrie<1  Marie  Pauline, 
Hister  of  Naiioleon  and  widow  of  Gen.  Leclerc. 
(See  Bonaparte.)  In  1804  he  was  made  a 
prince  of  the  empire  and  received  the  grand 
cross  of  tlie  lepon  of  honor.  lie  served  in  the 
Austrian  war  of  ISO-I,  and  at  its  close  received 
the  title  of  duke  of  Unw^lla,  the  ducliy  itself 
being  bestowed  on  his  wife.      He  took  part 

'  also  in  the  campaign  of  1800-'7  against  the 
Pru^iansand  RusMans;  but  not  long  nfler,  be- 
coming jealous  of  his  wife,  he  si'jiarateil  from 
her  and  retired  to  Floreiire.  Ho  wns,  nevcr- 
thekss.  allor  the  peace  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  ap- 
[Hiintud  by  the  emperor  governor  generiil  of 
the  provinces  beyond  the  .\Ips,  which  included 
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the  former  states  of  Piedmont  and  Genoa.  At 
the  request  of  Napoleon  he  sold  to  the  French 
nation,  for  the  sura  of  8,000,000  francs,  over 
800  of  the  works  of  art  which  ornamented  the 
palace  of  his  ancestors  at  Rome.  After  the 
abdication  of  the  emperor  he  broke  otf  all  con- 
nection with  the  Bonapartes,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  Florence,  where  he  lived  in  great 
splendor  till  his  death.  He  was  reconciled  to 
his  wife  shortly  before  her  death  in  1825.  Be- 
sides the  famous  villa  near  the  Pincian  hill,  his 
family  had  large  estates  in  Tuscany,  Naples, 
and  the  papal  territories. 

BORGHESI,  BartolMUBeo,  count,  an  Italian 
numismatist,  bom  at  Sa\ignano,  near  Rimini, 
July  11,  1781,  died  at  San  Marino,  April  10, 
1860.  His  father  was  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  and  had  made  a  large  collection  of 
coins,  ta  which  the  son  made  valuable  addi- 
tions. He  pursued  the  study  of  numismatics 
as  a  branch  of  historical  research,  published  in 
1820  the  "New  Fragments  of  the  Consular 
Fasti  of  the  Capitol "  {Nuovi  frammenti  dei 
Fasti  consolari  capitoHni  iliiMtrati),  and  in- 
tended to  publish  a  Corpus  Universale  Inscrip- 
tionum  Latinarum.  This  ho  never  accom- 
plished, but  his  correspondence  and  contribu- 
tions to  various  Italian  journals  form  an  im- 
mense mass  of  material,  and  after  his  death 
Napoleon  III.  appointed  a  commission  to  col- 
lect and  publish  his  complete  works.  In  1864 
appeared  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  CEvvres  numisma- 
Uques^  and  vol.  i.  of  (Euvres  epigraphistes.  Two 
additional  volumes  were  published  in  1872. 

BORfiHI-HAMO,  Adelaide,  an  Italian  opera 
singer,  bom  in  Bologna,  Aug.  9,  1880.  She 
made  her  d6but  at  Bologna  in  December,  1846, 
and  has  since  sung  in  the  leading  cities  of 
Europe  with  great  success.  Her  voice  is  a 
contralto  of  remarkable  compass  and  power. 

BORGI,  GlovaBil,  the  founder  of  ragged 
schools,  born  in  Rome  about  1736,  died  about 
1802.  He  was  a  poor  mechanic,  but  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  home  the  vagrant  chil- 
dren of  the  streets,  clothing  them,  and  ap- 
prenticing them  to  various  trades.  His  zeal 
mterested  others  in  the  work,  and  he  obtained 
means  to  rent  a  suitable  building  and  to  pay 
the  expense  of  teaching  and  providing  for  a 
large  number  of  poor  children.  The  institu- 
tion outlived  Borgi,  and  was  greatly  extended, 
Pius  VII.  becoming  its  principal  protector. 

BORGIA.  !•  Cesare,  an  Italian  ])rclate  and  sol- 
dier, born  about  1457,  died  March  12,  1507. 
His  family  was  of  Spanish  origin,  but  attained 
considerable  prominence  at  Rome  after  the 
elevation  of  Alfonso  Borgia  to  the  papal  throne 
in  1455  as  Calixtus  III.  His  father  was  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  and  his  mother  a  woman  called 
Rosa  Vanozza  (Giulia  Famese).  He  was  bishop 
of  Pami)eluna  when  a  mere  youth,  and  soon 
after  his  father's  accession  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Valencia,  and  in  1493  a  cardinal. 
He  began  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
feudal  barons  and  small  princes  in  the  Papal 
States  and  its  vicinity,  having  persuaded  his 


father  to  take  the  lead  in  this  movement. 
They  dispossessed  most  of  the  feudatories, 
seizing  their  strongholds,  castles,  and  estates. 
He  is  believed  to  have  poisoned  Zizim,  the 
brother  of  Bfgazet  II.,  who  sought  refuge  in 
Rome  about  this  time.  He  dso  i>oisoned 
Giovanni  Battista  Ferrata,  the  richest  and  most 
influential  dignitary  in  the  papal  court,  and 
seized  the  treasures  he  had  accumulated.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  suspected  of  procuring  the 
murder  of  his  own  brother,  Giovanni  Borgia, 
duke  of  Gandia,  who  was  found  in  the  Tiber 
pierced  with  nine  stiletto  strokes  by  unknown 
hands.  At  all  events  he  obtained  his  duchy 
and  other  possessions.  In  1497  the  pope  re- 
leased him  from  his  clerical  vows,  and  endeav- 
ored to  make  him  marry  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  Frederick  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples.  Tliis 
scheme,  however,  was  unsuccessful,  but  a  car- 
dinal who  participated  in  the  intrigue  was 
poisoned  and  his  fortune  seized  by  Borgia. 
Cesare  was  sent  to  France  the  next  year  with 
the  bull  divorcing  Louis  XII.  from  his  wife 
Jeanne,  and  was  rewarded  by  Louis  with  the 
dukedom  of  Valentinois  and  a  command  in  the 
French  army.  While  in  the  French  service  he 
obtained  possession  of  Forli,  Cesena,  Imola, 
Rimini,  Piombino,  the  island  of  Elba,  Faenza, 
and  Oamerino,  and  murdered  their  sovereigns. 
He  married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Jean  d'Al- 
bret,  king  of  Navarre,  in  1499,  and  in  1501  he 
was  made  duke  of  Romagna  and  gonfaloniere  of 
the  holy  see.  He  continued  his  onslaught  on  the 
petty  sovereigns  of  central  Italy,  and  aimed  at 
making  himself  king  of  Romagna,  Umbria,  and 
the  Marches;  but  Louis  XII.  arrested  these 
ambitious  machinations,  and  many  whom  Ce- 
sare had  already  deprived  of  their  possessions 
recovered  them.  His  most  bloody  military 
action  was  the  storming  of  Sinigaglia,  toward 
the  close  of  1502,  at  the  head  of  his  Swiss 
mercenaries,  and  the  slaughter  of  his  prison- 
ers, including  several  princes,  as  described  by 
Machiavelli.  Finally,  as  many  historians  al- 
lege, in  coivjunction  with  his  father,  in  August, 
1503,  he  concocted  the  plan  of  poisoning  four 
of  the  wealthiest  cardinals  at  an  evening  party 
in  the  villa  Corneto ;  but  by  mistake  the  poi- 
son, which  was  mixed  in  wine,  was  adminis- 
tered to  Alexander  VI.  and  to  Cesare.  The 
pope  died  about  a  week  after.  Cesare  was 
saved,  having  taken  but  little  of  the  drugged 
wine.  He  seized  upon  the  papal  treasures  in 
the  Vatican,  and  with  about  12,000  mercenaries 
still  kept  Rome,  although  those  whom  he  had 
despoiled  in  central  Italy  revolted  and  recov- 
ered their  lost  property.  Finally  his  troops 
abandoned  him,  and  the  pope.  Jnlius  II.,  ar- 
rested and  expelled  him  from  the  Papal  States. 
He  took  refuge  with  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  the 
commander  of  Naples,  who  sent  him  to  Spain, 
where  ho  was  imprisoned  by  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon.  After  two  years  he  escaped  and 
found  an  asylum,  in  1506,  at  the  court  of  Jean 
d^Albret,  his  father-in-law.  Finally  he  was 
slain  before  the  castle  of  Viana,  while  in  the 
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servf  ce  of  the  king  of  Nararre.  He  was  highly 
educated,  eloqnent,  and  a  patron  of  art  and 
Uteratnre.  For  this  reason  he  found  many 
•pologiets,  among  them  MachiaTelli,  who  took 
nun  as  the  model  ruler  in  his  Principe.  IL 
LMval%  sister  of  the  preceding,  died  in  1528. 
She  was  equally  remarkable  for  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments, and  was  in  her  youth  affianced 
to  a  nobleman  of  Aragon,  but  her  father  on  be- 
coming pope  married  her  to  Giovanni  Sforza, 
lord  of  Pesaro.  This  union  was  dissolved  in 
1497,  and  she  was  given  in  marriage  to  Alfonso, 
dnke  of  Bisceglia,  natural  son  of  Alfonso  II., 
kmff  of  Naples,  and  made  duchess  of  Spoleto 
mi  Sermoneta.  The  duke  was  assassinated 
two  yean  later,  as  was  believed  by  order  of 
her  brother  Gesare.  In  1501  she  married 
Alfonso  d'Este,  son  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
became  a  patron  of  men  of  letters,  and  attract- 
ed a  brilliant  society  to  her  court.  In  her 
later  years  she  was  much  given  to  devotion 
ai^  acts  of  charity.  She  has  been  often  repre- 
sented as  a  monster  of  profligacy,  sharing  in 
the  atrocities  of  her  father  and  brother,  and 
eren  living  with  them  at  Rome  in  incestuous  in- 
tercourse ;  bnt  she  has  also  found  many  defend- 
ers, who  deny  the  crimes  alleged  against  her. 

BOUIAy  St  Fraiids,  general  of  the  society  of 
Jesos,  bom  at  Gandia,  Spain,  in  1510,  died  in 
B<Kne,  Oct.  1,  1572.  He  was  duke  of  Gandia, 
grand  equerry  to  Isabella  of  Portugal,  the  con- 
sort of  Gharles  V.,  and  mar/or  domo  to  the 
crown  prince,  afterward  Philip  IL  He  was 
always  exact  in  his  religious  duties,  and  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  gave  up  his  title  and 
estate  to  his  son  and  entered  the  society  of 
Jesos,  retaining  the  administration  of  the  duchy, 

S  special  permission  of  the  pope,  until  his 
ijdren  were  provided  for.  He  was  ordained 
Eriest  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  and  devoted 
imself  to  extending  and  strengthening  the 
order  of  Jesuits  in  Spain.  At  the  death  of 
Laynez  in  1565  he  was  elected  general  of  the 
society,  and  remained  in  office  till  his  death. 
Several  bishoprics  and  the  dignity  of  cardinal 
were  repeatedly  pressed  upon  him,  but  refused. 
He  was  canonized  by  Clement  X.  in  1071. 

BOK6IA9  Stefkas,  an  Italian  cardinal  and 
statesman,  bom  at  Velletri,  Doc.  3,  1731,  died 
in  Lyons,  Nov.  23,  1804.  He  was  a  generous 
patron  of  science,  and  made  valuable  collec- 
tions of  manuscripts,  coins,  and  various  anti- 
quties.  Having  been  made  a  member  of  the 
Etmsciin  academy  of  Cortona  in  1750,  he 
founded  the  celebrated  museum  of  antiquities 
at  Velletri.  He  was  for  some  years  governor 
of  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  and  by  his  sagacity 
preserved  that  province  from  the  famine  which 
ravaged  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1704.  In 
1770  he  became  secretary  of  the  propaganda, 
and  during  18  years  that  he  occupied  that 
office  was  enabled  greatly  to  enrich  his  collec- 
tion of  rare  manuscripts  and  antifjuities  through 
the  missionaries.  Pms  VI.  named  him  a  car- 
dinal in  1789,  and  put  under  his  care  the  in- 
stitation  of  foondlings,  and  in  1707,  when  the 
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revolutionary  movement  reached  Rome,  made 
him  dictator  of  the  city.  Expelled  by  the 
Roman  republicans,  he  retired  to  Venice,  and 
afterward  to  Pisa,  where  he  formed  a  small 
society  of  scientific  men.  He  returned  to 
Rome  with  Pius  VII.  in  1800,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  reorganizing  the  papal  government  He 
died  while  on  a  Journey  to  Paris  as  companion 
of  the  pope.  Besides  his  valuable  collections, 
he  left  several  historical  works  of  some  merit. 

BOEGNE,  Lake,  a  body  of  water  in  the  S.  E. 
part  of  Louisiana.  It  is  strictly  the  termina- 
tion of  that  large  arm  of  the  Mexican  gulf 
known  as  Mississippi  sound,  being  connected 
with  it  by  a  strait  crossed  by  a  line  of  small 
islands,  and  faced  on  the  east  by  Grand  island. 
It  is  also  connected  with  Lake  Pontchartrain 
by  the  Rigolet  pass.  It  has  about  the  average 
depth  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  approaches 
within  15  m.  of  New  Orleans.  Its  greatest 
extent  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  is  about  27  m. 
Lake  Borgne  tbrms  a  part  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Mississippi  delta. 
•  BORGO,  Pezxo  dl«    See  Pozzo  di  Bosgo. 

BORGOGNONE,  Jacepe  Cortfsl,  also  known  as 
Jacques  Coubtois  (his  original  name),  an  Ital- 
ian painter,  born  in  Burgundy  in  1021,  died  in 
Rome,  Nov.  14,  1676.  He  studied  his  art  at 
Bologna,  a  part  of  the  time  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Guide.  He  worked  very  rapidly,  and 
excelled  in  representing  battle  scenes.  For 
many  years  he  resided  at  Florence,  where  he 
accjuired  a  fortune  by  his  pencil,  and  about  1656 
became  a  Jesuit,  still  devoting  himself  to  art, 
but  working  chiefly  on  religious  subjects. 

BORGOMA^fERO,  a  walled  town  of  ^Piedmont, 
Italy,  in  the  province  and  20  m.  N.  N.  W.  of 
the  city  of  Novara,  beautifully  situated  near 
the  Agogna  and  on  the  road  to  Lakes  Orta  and 
Maggioro;  pop.  about  7,000.  The  town  con- 
tains several  churches,  convents,  and  other 
public  buildings,  and  monufactoncs  of  silk  and 
several  other  articles. 

BORGOO.  I.  A  kingdom  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  bounded  N.  by  Ooorma,  E.  by  the  Niger, 
S.  by  Yorubo,  and  W.  by  Dagomba.  It  is  gener- 
ally a  level  country,  though  crossed  by  a  range 
of  mountains.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated, and  produces  corn,  yams,  phmtains, 
and  limes.  (Jame  is  found  in  abundance.  The 
people  are  goo<l-natured,  and  tolerably  honest 
and  thrifty.  Borgoo  is  divided  into  the  states 
of  Boosso,  Wawa,  Kiama,  and  others,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  caravan  route  over  which  there 
is  considerable  traffic.  Boossa,  which  holds 
the  first  rank  among  the  states,  was  the  scene 
of  the  murder  of  Mungo  Park.  II*  Another 
kingdom  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  about  400 
m.  N.  E.  of  Lake  Tchad.  It  is  a  mountainous 
region,  and  is  said  to  be  fertile  and  healthy. 
It  has  never  been  explored  by  Europeans.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  mode  to  reach  it  by 
Barth  and  Overweg  in  1861. 

BORIC  ACID,  a  compound  of  the  element 
boron  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  also  called 
boracic  acid.     It  occurs  in  nature  under  the 
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name  of  sassoline,  HaBOi,  composed  of  boric 
anhydride,  BsOa,  56 '46  per  cent.,  and  water 
43*55.  It  is  idso  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing minerals,  in  the  proportions  given :  bora- 
cito  (magnesium  chloride  and  borate),  62*5  per 
cent;  rhodicite  (calcium  borate),  80  to  45; 
tiza  or  boronatrocalcite,  80  to  44;  hydrobo- 
racite,  47;  borax  or  tincal,  86*58;  datholite 
(boro-silicate),  18;  botryolite  (do.X  20*85;  ax- 
inite  (do.),  2  to  6*6 ;  tourmaline,  schorl  (do.), 
2  to  11*8;  larderellite  (ammonium  borate),  68; 
lagonite  (iron  borate),  40 ;  also  in  many  min- 
eral waters  and  the  ocean.  Boric  acid  is  the 
hydrate  of  boric  oxide,  also  called  boric  anhy- 
dride, BaOa.  It  was  discovered  in  1702  by 
Ilomberg,  who  called  it  sedative  salt  The 
crystals  are  white,  pearly,  and  scaly,  unctuous 
to  the  touch,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
212^  F.  lose  half  their  water  of  crystallization, 
and  at  a  higher  temperature  the  whole.  The 
mass  fuses  into  a  hanl  transparent  glass,  but 
will  not  sublime  except  at  a  white  heat.  Un- 
less protected  from  the  air  it  absorbs  water 
and  loses  transparency.  Deprived  of  water, 
its  specific  gravity  is  1*8;  that  of  the  hydrate 
is  1*48.  Boiling  water  dissolves  one  third 
of  its  weight  of  the  crystals ;  cold  water  only 
about  one  thirtietli.  They  are  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, and  when  this  is  ignited  the  acid  gives  to 
the  fiame  a  beautiful  green  color.  This  is  em- 
ployed as  a  characteristic  test  of  its  presence. 
The  acid  properties  of  this  substance  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  are  very  feeble.  It  scarcely 
reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  turmeric  paper  is 
rendered  brown  by  it  as  by  an  alkali.  It  is 
expelled  from  its  combinations  by  stronger 
acids  almost  as  readily  as  carbonic  acid  is.  But 
at  high  temperatures,  as  when  exposed  to  a 
red  heat  in  a  cnicible,  boric  acid  mixed  with 
sulphate  of  soda  expels  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
combines  with  the  soda ;  when  cold,  the  pro- 
cess may  be  reversed. — In  boiling  the  aqueous 
solution,  the  acid  is  taken  up  by  the  steam; 
much  more,  however,  is  this  the  case  with  the 
alcoholic  solution.  It  is  to  this  ])roperty  we 
owe  the  supplies  of  boric  acid,  which  are  ftir- 
nished  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  by  jets 
of  steam  that  issue  through  fissures,  and  come 
up  more  or  less  laden  with  this  material,  as 
well  as  other  substances,  as  sulphur,  sal  ammo- 
niac, clay,  and  gypsum.  The  acid  is  deposited 
in  the  soil  in  the  form  of  solid  efflorescences, 
or  is  collected  in  pools  of  water,  through 
which  the  jets  are  made  to  pa^s.  In  South 
America  it  is  collected  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  At  an  island  of  the  Li|)ari  group, 
called  Vnlcano,  12  m.  N.  of  Sicily,  it  rises  in 
vapor  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  700  ft.  below  its  summit.  The  vapor 
condenses  here  upon  the  bottom  and  sides,  like 
frost  after  a  heavy  dew ;  but  it  goes  on  accu- 
mulating, till  it  resembles  more  a  bed  of  clean 
snow ;  beneath  it  is  found  a  layer  of  red-hot 
sal  ammoniac,  through  which  come  up  sulphur- 
ous vapors.  The  l)oric  acid  is  gathered  up  as 
it  collects,  and  with  the  sulphur  and  sal  am- 


moniac is  a  sonroe  of  no  little  profit  to  the  pro- 
prietors  of  the  volcana  It  la  also  found  at 
Sasso  in  S.  Italy,  and  has  hence  been  called 
sassoline.  But  the  great  sapplies  of  it  are  ob- 
tained from  the  volcanic  districts  of  Tuscany. 
Here,  over  an  area  of  some  80  m.  of  wild 
mountain  land,  issue  through  beds  of  calcareous 
rocks,  black  marl,  and  sand,  numerous  jets  of 
steam,  which  rise  in  white  clouds  among  the  hills, 
and  spread  around  ofifensive  sulphurous  smells 
and  vapors,  that  drench  those  passing  by  the 
spot.  The  ground  itself  is  hot  and  undermined. 
It  shakes  beneath  the  feet,  and  is  sometimes  so 
treacherous  as  to  let  man  or  beast  walking 
upon  it  fall  through  into  its  heated  recesses. 
Its  surface  is  covered  with  incrustations  of  sul- 
phur and  saline  substances.  The  waters  be- 
neath are  heard  boiling  with  strange  noises, 
and  are  seen  to  break  out  upon  the  surface. 
Of  old  it  was  regarded  as  the  entrance  to  hell. 
The  name  Monte  Cerboli  (mons  Cerleri)  is 
still  retained  by  a  neighboring  volcano,  and 
contains  the  principal  lagoon  or  pool  from 
which  the  acia  is  obtained.  The  great  value 
of  these  natural  exhalations,  or  $offioni^  as  they 
are  called,  was  discovered  in  1818,  and  made 
available  by  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  Count 
Larderel.  Wherever  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
the  ground  is  observed  to  be  hotter  than  usual, 
and  sulphurous  vapors  are  seen  to  rise  from  it, 
and  the  surface  is  felt  to  tremble,  a  pit  is  dug, 
from  which  soon  issues  a  column  of  steam.  A 
temporary  wooden  chimney  is  put  up  for  this 
to  pass  through,  so  that  the  workmen  may 
continue  the  excavation,  and  constmct  a  basin 
with  stone  wall  lining,  to  contain  the  water  in- 
tended to  receive  and  collect  the  acid  brought 
up  by  the  steam.  The  water  is  introduced 
from  some  supply  at  the  surface,  and  the  chim- 
ney is  then  removed.  The  heat  soon  causes 
the  water  to  reach  nearly  the  boiling  point.  It 
penetrates  into  the  fissure,  and  is  rejected  by 
the  steam,  bringing  up  with  it  a  portion  of 
boric  acid.  As  it  is  found  that  the  quantity 
which  the  water  is  capable  of  absorbing  is  very 
small,  fresh  supplies  are  introduced  every  day ; 
and  the  pits  are  so  arranged  down  the  slope  of 
the  hill  that  the  water  entering  at  the  top 
passes  from  an  upper  basin  into  a  lower  one, 
and  so  on,  till  at  the  foot  it  is  received  into 
large  evaporating  pans.  The  basins  or  **  la- 
goons" are  of  rough  shapes,  rudely  construct- 
ed, from  5  to  8  ft.  deep,  and  from  13  to  60  ft. 
in  diameter ;  they  continue  to  receive  the  va- 
pors for  years,  but  the  jets  are  liable  at  any 
time  to  cease  and  break  out  in  a  new  place. 
The  pans  are  very  numerous,  and  ])resent  a 
great  evaporating  surface.  Tliey  are  heated 
by  the  vapors  of  some  of  the  soffloni,  which  are 
conveyed  under  them  in  fines.  After  the  liquor 
has  passed  through  a  series  of  the  pans  and 
been  greatly  concentrated,  it  is  baled  ont  and 
drained  through  baskets,  and  the  precipitated 
salt  is  taken  to  the  drying  rooms.  These  are 
of  brick  and  warmed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  pans  are  heated.    Thus  the  operations  are 
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eanied  on  irlth  na  expense  of  fbel,  and  boric 
Mid  is  obtained  to  tlie  amount  of  5,000,000 
TwcaBpoandBormoreper  anaain.  SliicelSSl 
artificial  eoffioni  have  been  produced  bj  boring, 
and  the  yield  from  this  source  is  verj-  largu. 
The  product  is  of  late  yeara  more  impure  than 
fonnerlj,  the  foreign  matters  having  increased 
from  8  per  cent,  to  2S  per  cent,  which  ap^iears 
to  have  excited  eome  apprehension  lest  the 
mpplj-majgiTe  out.  An  anal jsis  of  the  crude 
acia  made  by  Vohl  in  1888  is  interesting,  as 
flhoving  the  great  variety  of  the  associated  snb- 
"  is  as  follows : 
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Our  knowledge  of  tlie  Tn<«fln  lociilitT,  and  tlic 
process  as  there  conducted,  ia  derived  from  (he 
treatise  of  Payen,  wlio  describes  it  in  detail.  Sir 
Joba  Bowring  and  Durval  have  also  furnUhed 
interesting  data  concerning  it.  Bi>ric  acid  is 
of  value  principally  for  the  preparation  from  it 
of  bonu.  It  is  used  in  maunfuctiirini;  a  paste 
for  artificial  gema,  and  in  innkiog  eniimel.  Its 
price  in  Tuscany  is  about  10  cents  a  pound. 

BMIE,  Pierre  lose  Drule  DihobIIb,  a  French 
missionary,  born  at  Bevnot,  Feb,  20,  1808,  put 
to  death  in  Tonrjuin.  Nov.  24, 1B38.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  for  the  priesthood,  he  sailed 
for  Tonquin,  Dec.  1,  ISH,  arriving  just  at  the 
commencement  of  a  blowly ■persecution  of  the 
Christian  converts,  lie  very  soon  learned  to 
•peak  the  language  and  accommodate  himself 
to  the  hahite  and  temper  of  the  Tonquincsc, 
tnd  labored  with  great  zeat  and  fluc<'css  for  six 
years.  In  1838  he  was  appreliendcd,  severely 
beaten,  and  imprisoned,  and  after  four  months 
condemned  to  he  beheaded,  lie  liore  his  tor- 
tures with  fortitude,  and  such  wns  the  venera- 
tion of  the  people  for  his  character  that  no  one 
was  willing  to  deal  tlto  fatal  blow.  Tlio  soldier 
seleoted  fur  that  purpose  intosic.itcd  himself, 
and  performed  the  ta.''k  so  awkvrardly  that  sev- 
«n  strobes  wore  necessary  for  its  comiiletion. 
After  his  death  the  heathens  liurned  gold  paper 
over  his  grave  and  honored  liim  as  a  tlivinitv. 

MHU-YK,  a  name  common  to  two  distinct  me- 
chanical operations,  which  bear  dilt'erent  ap- 
pellations in  most  languages.  The  one  consists 
m  toming  the  inside  surlHcc  of  cylinders  to 
make  them  tme.  the  other  in  cutting:  holes 
through  solid  matter.  Cylinders  of  a  dinnieti-r 
mailer  than  four  feet  are  bored  on  alathe;  the 
cylinder  is  fastened  to  the  slide-rL-st,  and  the 
tool  is  keyed  on  a  mandrel  or  boring  bar  held 
batwMD  the  centres  of  the  lathe;  the  cylinder 


mores  lengthwise,  and  the  t^wl  revolves  so  that 
the  cut  is  helical.  Largeoylindersof  the  thick- 
ness usual  for  steam  engines  are  bored  on  a  ver- 
tical machine,  as  their  weight  is  sufficient  to 
deflect  them  when  resting  on  the  side.  This 
important  tool  is  of  modem  invention,  and  is 
found  only  in  those  large  establishments  where 
huge  steam  engines  arc  built.  A  boring  ma- 
chine is  generally  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  shop 
formed  by  two  solid  walls.  It  consists  mainly 
of  a  verticol  shaft  placed  bolow  the  floors,  sup- 
porting a  vertical  boring  bar  which  carries  a 
horizontal  cutter  wboo!,  and  of  a  strongly  rib- 
bed bed  plate  on  wliicli  are  fonr  movable  stan- 
dhrds  or  supports,  with  clamps  to  hold  the  cyl- 
inder in  a  vertical  position.  The  lower  end  of 
the  shaft  rests  in  a  socket  on  strong  founda- 
tions; the  upper  end  is  keyed  loosely  to  the 
boring  bar,  and  supports  it.  The  boring  bar  is 
guided  by  two  otljustoble  boios,  the  lower  one 
forming  a  part  of  the  bed  plate,  the  nppor  one 
part  of  an  iron  beam  strongly  bolted  and  brac- 
ed to  the  walls.  The  shaft  and  boring  bar  are 
made  to  revolve  \j  a  train  of  wheels  jilaced 
under  the  floor.  Tlie  cutter  wheel,  on  which 
ore  bolted  several  tool -carriers,  descends  slowly 
along  the  boring  bar.  To  operate  with  this 
macbiue,  the  boring  bar  is  at  first  withdrawn, 
to  make  room  for  the  cylinder,  which  is  placed 
on  the  standards,  and  then  the  bar  is  put  bock 
in  its  place  inside  the  cylinder.  This  laHt  is 
then  so  adjusted  as  to  have  the  same  axis  with 
tlie  boring  bar,  and  is  firmly  clamped.  Cutting 
chisels  arc  set  on  the  tool -car  r  iera ;  these  are 
adjusted  for  the  depth  of  cut  desired,  and  the  ma- 


chine is  put  in  motion.  After  the  cutter  wheel 
has  come  down  the  whole  length  of  the  cyl- 
inder, it  is  raisedby  mcansof  a  revolving  crane 


for  another  cut.  Boring  nuehines  were  made 
to  avoid  tbe  bnl^og  of  the  sides  of  cjlinJeri 
when  placed  honzontally,  as  this  was  the  main 
impediment  to  good  boring;  thej  also  avoid 
the  deflection  of  the  boring  bar.  Ther  require 
mncb  less  power  than  lathes  to  do  the  same 
work,  and  have  several  other  minor  advantages. 
HcBsrs.  NosmTth,  Gaskell  and  compan;  con- 
structed the  boring  mill  represented  in  Sg.  I 


BteamsbiD  navigation  company's  vessel  the 
Hammoth,  at  their  works  at  Bristol.  The  mo- 
tion is  eommanicated  by  the  driving  pulley  c 
to  a  bevel  piwon  working  tlie  bevel  w'heel  d. 
The  shaft  on  which  this  wheel  is  tized  has  on 
its  opposite  end  a  worm  for  communicating 
motion  to  the  upright  shaft/and  boring  bar  a. 
This  boring  bar  has  vertical  grooves  a',  in 
wliich  the  cntter  head  b  is  movable,  diding  up 
and  down  according  to  the  progress  of  the 
work ;  t  is  a  tool-carrier,  fixed  to  the  cutter 
head,  by  which  the  boring  is  effected.  The 
foundation  plate  A  forms  a  bearing  for  the 
upright  shaft,  the  lower  end  of  which  rests  in 
the  step  3,  while  the  cyiindLT  t  is  secured  by 
the  clamps  jj  to  the  supports  1 1,  which  are 
fixed  to  the  foundation  plate.  Two  strong 
pieces  of  masonry,  m ',  support  the  entablature 
m,  for  carrying  the  iwlf-octing  apparotus  for 
raising  nnd  lowering  the  cutter  bead  b.  The 
entablntare  is  secured  to  the  masonry  by 
strong  holding  down  boltji.  This  self-acting  ap- 
paratus consists  of  a  rack,  n,  worked  by  a  pin- 
ion, the  motion  being  transmitted  by  tmnnion 
wheels  through  two  spar  wheels  and  pinions, 
oo.  The  whole  of  this  upper  machinery  revolves 
with  the  boring  bar,  wiUi  tiio  exception  of  the 
ringp,  upon  which  the  tmnnion  wheels  rest 


but  also  to  pore  its  aides,  to  ^id«  it«elf  in  a 
straight  line,  and,  for  wood  and  some  other 
snbs^ces,  to  ^ect  the  shavings.  Moreover, 
the  velocity  is  unavoidably  ditlerent  at  all 
points  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 
In  consequence,  the  rules  given  for  cutting 
tools  are  observed  in  l>oring  tools  only  as  far 
OS  they  accord  with  other  important  rei|Qisite!> ; 
bnt  tliej  most  never  be  lost  right  of.  Drills 
are  made,  in  general,  to  t>ore  straight  holes,  by 
providing  them  with  a  centre  point  or  pin  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  cutting  edge  just  in  the 
centre  of  the  hole,  or  by  tapering  the  cutting 
edges  to  a  point.  They  are  made  to  bore  clean 
boles,  by  providing  them  with  a  ahearing  point 
on  the  side,  that  onts  like  the  point  of  a  knife ; 
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or  by  prolon^ng  the  cntting  edge  along  the 
■ide ;  or,  for  metal,  by  making  a  reamer  with 
the  stem  of  the  drill  (tigs.  S,  S,  and  4).  Boring 
tools  are  made  to  ^ect  the  material  cut  away, 
by  shaping  the  stem  in  the  form  of  a  screw,  or 
by  making  it  hollow.  The  varioos  tools  used 
for  lM>nng  wood  are  asfollows:  The  brad  awl 
(fig.  5)  is  a  cylindrical  wire,  with  a  chisel  edge ; 
it  packs  the  material  around  the  hole.    The  awl 


raised  or  lowered  according  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  boring  bar  revolvesi.  Smaller 
hollow  cylinders  nre  bored  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, except  that  they  are  usually  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position.  The  cutter  head  may  be 
made  to  revolve  in  the  cylinder,  or  the  cyl- 
inder may  revolve  about  the  cutter  head.  The 
barrel.'i  of  muskets  and  other  nnall  firearms, 
being  forged  hollow,  are  bored  upon  a  simitar 
principle.  The  barrel  is  screwed  on  a  carriage 
which  moves  in  iron  grooves,  and  is  propelled 
toward  the  boring  bar  by  a  rope  which  passes 
over  pulleys  and  ho-i  a  weight  hanging  from  the 
end.  (For  the  boring  of  cannon  and  rille  guns. 
see  Cansos,  and  Rifle.) — In  the  boring  of 
solid  But>9tanceB  various  questions  require  to  be 
taken  inli' consideration.  If  the  tools  had  only  i 
to  cut  away  a  portion  of  matter,  as  is  done  in  ' 
cutting,  planing,  nnd  turning,  the  directions 
given  for  cntting  tools  as  to  the  angles  of  the  j 
faces  of  the  edge  with  the  work,  the  velocity,  ' 
and  the  lubricating  liquid  proper  for  the  buI>-  j 
stance  to  be  cut,  would  have  to  be  strictly  do- 

IJied.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however;  a  ilnll  , 
las  not  only  to  torn  off  the  bottom  of  the  bole,  I 


(fig.  G)  is  a  sqnare  bar  ta|>ering  to  a  point.  A 
great  number  of  tools  are  tinted,  that  is,  have 
the  shape  of  the  half  of  a  tube.  Such  ore  the 
gouge  bit  (fig.  7),  the  spoon  bit  (fig.  6)  and  its 
varieties,  the  table  bit  nnd  the  cooper's  dowel 
bit,  and  the  nose  bit  or  anger  bit  (fig.  9).  The 
gimlet  (fig.  10)  is  fluted,  bnt  terminates  In  a 
screw,  which  drives  it  into  the  wood.  Th*  cen- 
tre bit  (fig.  II),  an  instrument  of  English  in- 
vention, consists  of  a  centre  point,  a  shetrfaig 
point,  and  a  broad  inclined  cotter.    lU  T»rlft- 


Uoni  are  called  ping  centre  bit,  wino  cooper's 
centre  bit,  and  expanding  centre  bit  The 
toola  in  tbe  form  of  a  screw  are  tiie  eingk-lip 
IT  (fig.  13),  made  of  a  half-round  bar  wound 


miTally  around  n  cylinder;  the  twietcd  ^nilet, 
(fig.  13),  made  of  a  conical  aliaf),  around  wliicli 
ia  cat  a  balf-rounil  spiral  groove;  tlio  screw 
anger  (figs.  14  and  15),  formed  of  n  tlat  band 
of  flteel  twisted  when  red  liot ;  the  American 
anger  (fig.  IG),  mude  of  a  solid  xhnft,  around 
wbieh  is  a  tltin  helical  fin.  Tlie  lost  iniicli 
Ksembles  a  wool  screw ;  iLe  ciittinj;  cilge  is 
remoTable,  and  reAcnihies  thiit  of  a  centre  liit. 
All  ttiese  twisted  tooln  are  of  Amoriian  invcn- 
^n,  and  were  srarcelj  Icnown  in  Europe  ■'JO 
years  ago,  Aootlier  AmericoD  tool  is  on  nnger 
for  producing  square  holes  or  cutting  nii>rtii-es : 
it  consists  of  a  screw  auger  working  in  a  tnlic, 
round  inside  and  square  outMiile;  the  four  cur- 
nersat  the  lower  end  of  the  tulie  are  uliarpeiied 
from  inside,  and  proceed  forwanl  n  !<li')rt  di.*- 
tanoe  behind  the  outling  edpy  of  tlie  auger, 
cntttng  throngb  tlie  wood  as  tiivy  advance, 
and  nuking  the  ronud  liolu  sijunre.  Severul 
of  those  tools 
orkiiig  Hide  hy 
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drills,  and  are  mach  less  varied  in  »liaiie  tli.tn 
those  for  wood.  The  double-catting  drill,  tig. 
Af  is  mado  by  flattening  the  end  of  a  small  har 
of  ateel,  cntUDg  it  so  us  to  form  a  point  or  |>r»- 
Joctinc  Ui^  of  abODt  90°  in  the  centre  line  of 
tb«  uSA,  and  grio^ng  on  both  sides  to  tran^ 
funn  Um  two  flM^  ftarnung  the  angle  into  edges 


of  abont  S0°  sharnnest.  Another  double-cut- 
ting drill,  called  the  Swiss  drill,  in  made  of  a 
wire  filed  on  one  side  to  the  diameter,  the  end 
of  the  remaining  half  being  ground  in  the  shape 
of  a  half  cone.  The  common  single -cutting 
drill,  fig.  8,  is  forged  flat  and  cut  pointed,  so 
as  to  show  at  the  end  two  small  faces  meeting 
at  an  angle  of  BO',  and  forming  a  point  project- 
ing in  the  centre  line  of  the  tool.  These  two 
faces  are  ground  so  as  to  form  angles  of  G0° 
with  the  fiat  sides  of  the  tool ;  the  one  face 
forming  this  angle  with  one  side,  the  second 
fiice  with  the  other.  This  drill  is  in  universal 
use,  the  angles  specified  being  slightly  modified 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  metal  to  be  bor- 
ed. It  ia  very  dilficult  to  drill  a  hole  in  the  ex- 
act place  where  it  is  designed  to  he,  and  the 
error  is  projiortional  to  tlie  size  of  the  drilL  For 
this  reason,  when  exactness  ia  required  for  a 
large  hole,  a  small  bole  is  drilled  first,  and  this 
is  enlarged  by  means  of  a  pin  drilL  The  Hlia|>e 
.of  a  pin  drill  is  exactly  represented  by  placing 
two  cariieotcr's  chisels  aide  by  ude,  tlio  one 
presenting  its  face,  the  other  its  bock,  to  the 
person  holding  them,  and  hy  letting  the  end  of 
U  wire  project  between  them  a  little  below  the 
edges.  In  using  the  instrument,  the  centre  pin 
must  enter  and  fit  the  small  hole  previously 
boreil,  which  acts  as  a  guide.  If  the  portion 
of  the  cutting  edges  nearest  the  centre  pin  is 
cut  away,  the  tool  will  cut  a  circular  groove; 
Huch  is  the  fonn  adopted  for  cutting  hides  in 
the  tube  plates  which  receive  the  tubes  In  loco- 
motives. These  drills  ure  worked  in  various 
kinds  of  braces,  in  the  lathe  or  in  the  drilling 
machine.  Alter  tliey  arc  drilled,  the  holes  of 
all  carefully  mode  machines,  which  are  not 
tapped,  lire  perfected  by  retiming.  A  largo 
proportion  of  holes  drilled  arc  intende"!  for 
screws,  and  arc  conHe(|uently  tuiipcil.  Taps, 
iiiOster-lapB,  stocks,  dies,  and  reuniem  are  cofrt- 
ly  tools;  hence  it  is  the  interest  of  machinists 
to  devise  and  adopt  a  utifonn  system  in  drilling 
and  making  screws,  so  that  a  machine  miiy  be 
n-paired  in  another  shoji  than  tlmt  of  the 
maker,  without  tlie  necessity  of  making  u  new 
set  of  tools  for  each  particidnr  case.  Hard 
steel  and  glass  are  bored  with  the  end  of  a 
rotating  brass  rod  fed  with  oil  and  emery, 
(■lass  otfers  atxo  this  remarkable  and  little 
known  pecnlinrity,  that  it  is  drilled  through  as 
easily  as  hard  woods  with  a  common  metal 
drill,  provided  the  drill  is  kept  all  the  time 
moistened  with  tur|>entine. — In  boring  rocks 
for  blasting,  tbe  common  hand  drill  and  the 
jumper  are  more  used  than  any  other  tools. 
(See  Blastin'o.)  The  fituation  of  the  place  in 
which  the  holes  are  to  be  drilled  is  often  very 
diflicult  of  access  with  a  machine,  so  that  the 
time  and  expense  em|doyed  in  adjusting  the 
a|ipariitus  would  make  it  preferable  to  eni|>lo7 
manual  labor.  When  however,  largo  holes 
arc  desirable  for  the  dis|>lacing  of  inOices  of 
rock,  machines  worked  by  com|iresHed  otr  fur- 
nished by  steam  power,  when  they  can  be 
placed  in  working  position,  ore  to  be  pre- 
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ferred;  and,  In  fad.,  in  aO  modem  Uasting 
OD  a  lai^  Hale,  the  ftreateat  amonnt  of  db- 
piacement  of  rock  ia  effected  by  blasts  which 
are  made  in  the  hol«e  drilled  by  machines. 
Among  the  most 
noted  of  the  rock 
drillB,  having 
been  the  longest 
in  oae,  and  the 
princinal  one  em- 
ployed in  exca- 
vating the  nooRao 
tannel,  is  the 
Burleigb  drill,  a  | 
general  outline 
of  which  and  its 
mode  of  workmg 
are  repreaented 
nnder  Blabtiko 
It  ii  what  IB  call 
ed  o  porcussion 
drill,  that  is,  a 
driU  whoM>  bit  is 
driven  by  blows 
against  the  rock, 
and    is    usnally 

fropelled,  as  are 
by  compressed 


drill  (6g.  20)  invented  by  Prof.  D«  Volaon 
Wood  of  the  Stevena  inatitDte  at  Hoboken,  N. 

J.  The  piston,  piston  rod,  drill  holder,  ratchet 
fur  rotation,  and  enlargement  for  regnlating 
the  feed,  constitute  a  single  piece  of  cast  steel. 
The  small  valve  a  ia  operate*!  by  the  recipro- 
cating movement  of  the  ping  b.  Steam  is  ad- 
mitted behind  the  plugfi  so  aa  to  keep  it  con- 
atantly  pressed  agtunat  the  plug  e,  which  rcsla 
apion  the  conical  snrface  d.  linring  tlie  back- 
ward movement  of  the  piston  tbe  small  ralvo 
is  forced  npward  by  the  conical  surface,  and 
during  the  forward  movement  it  is  moved 
downward  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  behind 


tbe  other  drills 


,  whicli  is  furnished  by  a  doubie-cyhnder 
pump,  called  the  nir  compressor,  fig.  18.    The 
DBckward  and  forward  motion  of  the  piston 
rod    lo   which 
the  drill 
taclied  ia 
ducod    it 

aa  in  an  ordi- 
nary high-pres- 
sure steam  en- 
gine. The  In- 
gersoll  drill  is 
especially  ef- 
fective  in   ex- 


tamed  by  an  automatic  ratclict  movement. 
Various  attachments  are  used  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  rotating  percussion  drills  an  well  as  for  feed- 
ing them,  a  general  idea  of  which  ma;  be 
gathered  ttoia  the  following  description  of  a 
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the  ping  b.  This  small  valve  admits  the  motor 
BO  aa  to  reciprocate  tlie  piston  «,  and  this  piston 
operates  the  main  valve/.  The  length  of  iho 
stroke  is  adjusted  by  simply  turning  tbe  ]iiece 
ff.  By  this  arrangement  the  valve  ia  operated 
withont  shock,  and  hence  will  not  break,  and 
when  properly  set  the  main  valve  will  not  be 
opened  nnlil  the  blow  is  struck.  The  drill  ia 
seized  and  held  automatically  by  the  conical 
wedges  it,  and  is  rotated  by  the  sloping  click 
t,  which  rotates  about  ita  bock  edge,  coming 
in  contact  with  sloping  teeth  I  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  piston  rod.  The  click  fli  prevents 
it  from  feeding  forward,  and  the  click  n  in  a 
similar  manner  prevenla  it  from  feeding  back. 
Tiie  thread  on  tiie  screw  o  Is  made  very  sleep, 
so  that  when  tlie  piston  advances  ao  far  aa  to 
drive  m  out  of  bearing,  tbe  pressure  of  the  mo- 
tor on  the  forward  head,  p,  during  the  buck- 
ward  stroke  of  the  piston,  forces  the  cylinder 
forward,  which  will  cause  tlie  screw  o  to  turn, 
thus  seouring  an  advance  feed.  A  false  head, 
r,  to  prevent  the  piaton  from  striking  the  rear 
head,  baa  the  motor  admitted  and  retained  be- 
hind it  by  a  puppet  valve. — The  diamond  drill, 
owned  by  the  American  diamond  drill  company, 
tlie  bit  of  which  h  the  invention  of  Rodolpbo 
Lescbot  of  Paris,  is  a  rotary  machine,  and  of 
course  diifers  widely  in  construction  from  tho^ 
just  described.  There  are  several  patterns  and 
sizes;  that  represented  iu  fig.  21  is  a  s-mall  tun- 
nelling drill  It  is  so  adjuHted  that  it  can  be 
plac'ed  in  any  required  poaitlon,  moving  as  if  on 
a  universal  Joint  The  bits,  which  are  screwed 
on  tlie  end  of  the  drill  rod,  are  armed  with 
black  diamonds  as  re|>reBented  in  figs.  S8  and 
28.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  diamc»idB  ara 
so  arranged  aa  to  cut  the  hole  larger  than  the 
diameter  of  the  bit  or  the  drill.  Both  tbo  drill 
rod  and  the  bit  ore  hoUow  to  admit  wat«r,  whi^ 
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b  fbroed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  nhile 
tbe  nuMhine  b  at  work.  Thia  drill  is  now 
(Febniu?,  1878)  in  use  by  the  United  States 
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nvernmrat  in  deepening  the  channel  of  tlie 
lines  river  below  Ridiinonil,  Vs.     It  is  inueli 

led  in  prospecting  for  coul  and  other  mine- 


1 

^■^^^^H  mis,  and  for  boring  arle- 
^V^^^^^^  flian  wells,  and  in  cspetlal- 
^^^^^Hp  1;  adaptL'd  to  thc!<e  |>iir- 
^^^^^HH  poses.  At  the  Laoka- 
^^^H^V  wnnna  coal  and  iron  coni- 
^^^^^^  pany's  mines  the  total 
n„  «  bori'nft  in  87  daya  in  the 

year  1872  was  n,3.>7  ft., 
with  in  average  nomhor  of  27"i,  drills,  tlio  aver- 
mgc  of  each  drill  per  day  being  34  ft.  The  aver- 
ageroet  of  tlie  diamonds  was  13^}  cent})  per  foot. 
■OSISOGLEBSK,  a  town  of  Knania,  in  tlie 
government  and  flO  m.  8.  hj  E.  of  Tambov,  on 
the  Vorona,  a  tribntjiry  of  the  Don ;  pop.  in 
1667, 13,254.  It  has  an  import.int  fair,  mtmu- 
ftctores  of  varions  kinds,  nnd  a  large  establish- 
ment for  the  melting  of  tallow. 

MHIISOT,  a  town  of  Rnsaia,  on  the  Beresinn. 
In  the  govemnient  and  44  ni.  N.  E.  ot'  Min.'k : 
pop.  in  1867,  6,233.  Near  the  adjacent  villain? 
of  Stndienka  the  Beresina  was  crossed  by  the 
Frmch  army,  Nov.  2a,and  27,  1S12.  (See  llE- 
raivA.) 

■MJEHOl,  Jtkii,  a  Bwedish  dramatist.  l>orn 
■ifluanp  llarob  22, 170O,  died  in  Upsal,  May 


5,  1866.     He  was  minister  of  the  chorch  of 

Weckliolm  near  Enkuping  from  1628  til)  liis 
death.  His  first  and  beat  drama,  £ril!  XIY. 
(1846;  German  translotion,  185u),  was  succeed- 
ed by  many  tragedies.  In  18Q1  he  beeame  one 
of  the  18  members  of  the  Swedish  academy. 

BOKUCE,  EdBud,  an  English  historian,  a 
l>hysician  by  profession,  died  at  Cliester  about 
1682.  His  father,  Sir  John  Borlooe,  was  one 
of  the  lords  jn^itiees  of  Ireland,  and  he  was 
educated  at  Dnblinand  Leyden..  He  practised 
his  profosuon  at  Chester,  and  wrote  among 
other  works  "The  Beduction  of  Ireland  to  tlie 
Crown  of  England,  with  the  Governors  sinco 
the  Conqnest  by  Ilcnry  II.  in  1172"  (London, 
IflTS),  and  ''The  History  of  the  execrable  Irish 
Rebellion,  traced  from  many  preceding  nets  to 
tho  grand  Eruption,  Oct.  23,  1C41,  and  thence 
pursued  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  1661" 
(London,  1(160). 

BUBN,  Bertiaad  dc,  visconnt  of  Hantefort, 
a  French  tronbaitour  and  warrior,  born  in  the 
castio  of  Bom,  P^rigord,  in  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century,  died  about  1209.  lie  belonged 
to  an  ancient  family  which  traced  its  origin  to 
the  duke  of  Aquitainc,  and  eurly  contended  with 
his  brother  for  the  suijremacy  over  tho  vast 
family  domain,  which  contained  1.000  serfs. 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  took  the  dispossessed 
brother's  part  in  revenge  for  Bertrand's  satiri- 
cal lay.*,  ni)on  which  tlie  latter  espoused  (ho 
cause  of  Ilcnry  II.  and  took  a  prominent  and 
uiscliievous  part  in  these  family  broils  and 
wiird,  especially  as  Aqnitaino  was  threatened 
both  by  France  and  England.  After  the  death 
of  Richard,  whom  he  as  well  as  other  princes 
had  instigated  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land  without 
limr^lf  contributing  anything  to  the  rrosudes 


Ilautcfort  was  transferred  in  1210  by  his  son 
Bertrand  (who  also  wrote  several  songs)  to 
the  king  of  France.  Eleanor  of  Aqnibiiite, 
wife  of  Ilenry  II.,  was  said  to  Lave  been  one 
of  bis  patronesses^  he  was  also  in  lovo  with 
Helena,  sisterof  Richard,  though  he  celebrated 
Maeoz,  daughter  of  the  viscount  of  Tiireiine. 
and  wife  of  Talleyrand  of  Perigonl,  as  tlie 
special  object  of  his  adoration.  Jiante  places 
liim  in  his  inferno  for  leading  the  ymitiiful 
king  ti)  qnarrel  with  Ida  father;  nnd  Thierry 
as  well  as  Sismondi  refers  to  the  influence  of 
his  lyrics  and  of  his  swonl  and  counsels  in 


iloijen  Agf,  oil  AMoire  de  Jiertrand  de  Jlorn, 
riromfe  irj/nuleforil  [Paris,  1808). 

BOBKl,  a  town  of  Germanv,  In  the  kingdom 
of  Saionv,  on  the  Wvhra.  16  m.  S,  S.  E.  of 
Leipsic;  jHip.  in  1871*,  S,7S1.  It  has  nn  old 
Gothic  <'hnrcli,  and  the  rriins  of  an  ancient 
castle,  whicli  was  destroyed  by  the  Hussites  in 
14311.    The  town  has  a  cimsiderable  industry. 

BOaNE,  LMnig,  a  German  author,  of  Jewish 
origin,  bom  at  Frank  fort -on -the -Slain,  May 
18,  1T80,  died  In  Paris,  Feb.  13,  1837.    HI* 
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father,  Jakob  Bomch,  was  a  banker,  and  his 
grandfatlier  was  em])loyed  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Vienna.  lie  studied  medicine,  phi- 
losophy, and  political  science  at  Berlin,  Halle, 
Heidelbergf  and  Giessen,  and  then  entered  the 
public  service  at  Frankfort  When  that  city 
was  restored  to  the  condition  of  a  free  town  he 
turned  his  attention  to  literature,  and  estab- 
lished two  journals,  the  SUMU-RUtretto  and 
the  Zeitschicingen^  at  Olfeubach,  near  Frank- 
fort. These  were  suppressed  on  account  of 
their  boldness  in  dealing  with  public  affairs, 
and  the  editor  was  arraigned  for  circulating 
seditious  pamplilets.  He  was  acquitted,  and  in 
1818,  having  in  the  mean  time  become  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity  and  changed  his  name,  he 
established  a  paper  called  Die  Wage^  which  be- 
came famous  by  theatrical  criticisms.  He  was 
a  severe  and  caustic  critic  of  the  existing  order 
of  things,  and  lived  much  in  isolation  at  Frank- 
fort, Hamburg,  and  Paris.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  he  established  La  Jitdance  in 
Paris,  with  a  view  to  creating  a  closer  intel- 
lectual and  social  union  between  France  and 
Germany.  His  Denkrede  an/  Jean  Pauly  re- 
markable for  great  elevation  of  thought,  and 
his  Memel  der  Franzosen/resser,  a  fierce  satire, 
are  his  best  productions.  Mor^it  of  his  writings 
are  included  in  his  Gesammelte  Schr{ften  (17 
vols.,  182D-'47)  and  Nachgelauene  Schriften 
(G  vols.,  Mannheim,  1847-'60). 

BORNEO,  an  island  of  the  East  Indian  or  Ma- 
lay archipelago,  situated  directly  under  the 
e<iuator,  which  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  It  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world 
with  the  exception  of  Australia,  and  possibly 
of  Papua  or  New  Guinea.  Its  native  name  is 
Pulokalamantin.  It  extends  from  about  the 
7th  parallel  of  N.  latitude  southward  a  little 
further  than  lat  4*^  8.,  and  from  its  most  western 
point,  near  the  109th  meridian  of  E.  longitude, 
eastward  to  Kaninngan  point  in  Ion.  119°  20' 
E. ;  its  greatest  length,  which  is  from  X.  N.  E. 
to  8.  S.  W.,  is  abput  850  m.,  and  its  greatest 
width  about  680  m.  It  is  bounded  X.  and  W.  by 
the  China  sea,  E.  by  the  Sooloo  sea,  the  Celebes 
sea,  and  Macassar  strait,  which  separates  it 
from  tlie  island  of  Celebes,  and  S.  by  the  Java 
sea.  Its  estimated  area  is  from  284,000  to 
800,000  sfj.  m.  The  northern  portion  of  Bor- 
neo is  a  peninsula  with  an  average  width  of 
120  m.,  trending  from  kt.  2°  30'  upward  of  300 
m.  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  The  popula- 
tion is  variously  estimated  at  from  2,500,000  to 
8,000,000.— Borneo  has  about  2,000  m.  of  sea- 
coast,  in  which  there  are  comparatively  few 
important  bays  or  indentations,  and  no  great 
inlets,  but  many  rivers  and  small  creeks.  Along 
the  entire  S.  coast  the  shores  are  low  and  gen- 
erally marshy ;  the  features  of  the  E.  coast  up  to 
Kaniungon  Point,  and  of  the  W.  coast  up  to  Cape 
Datu,  nearly  opposite,  are  similar.  The  shores 
of  the  peninsula,  however,  are  bolder,  being 
rocky  and  lined  with  islets  perilous  to  naviga- 
tion. They  enclose  several  bays  of  considera- 
ble extent,  of  which  the  more  important  are : 


Maludu  bay,  which  is  sheltered  by  Cape  Sam- 
panmai^jo,  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
was  fonuerly  a  favorite  resort  of  pirates ;  tmd 
Labok  bay  and  Gyong  bay,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  peninsula,  with  the  Unsang  promontory 
between  them,  where  edible  birds*  nests  arc 
gatliered  in  large  quantities  for  the  Chinese 
market.  Off  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  in 
Lit.  5°  22'  N.,  lies  the  little  island  of  Labuan, 
the  seat  of  a  small  but  important  British  colony. 
— An  inland  range  extending  from  8.  W.  to 
N.  E.,  with  an  average  elevation  of  from  3,000 
to  4,000  ft,  forms  the  watershed  of  the  great 
northern  peninsula.  At  its  extremities  it  curves 
outward  toward  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  Cape 
Datu  and  Cape  Sampanmaigo  respectively.  Its 
name  changes,  in  proceeding  northward,  from 
the  Krimbang  mountains,  which  form  the  in- 
land boundiiry  of  the  territory  of  Sarawak, 
in  the  northwest,  to  the  Batang-Lupar,  and 
finally  to  the  Madi  mountains,  whence  the 
region  com[)ri8ed  in  the  kingdom  of  Borneo 
proper  slopes  down  to  the  Chinese  sea.  The 
chain  attams  its  greatest  height  in  Mt.  Kina- 
Balu,  the  loftiest  peak  yet  discovered  in  Bor- 
neo, 13,698  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
is  near  the  northernmost  end  of  the  island,  and 
as  seen  from  the  coast  presents  the  ap[>earance 
of  a  vast  truncated  cone.  Tlie  summit,  which 
has  been  thrice  reached  by  Europeans,  consists 
of  syenitic  granite,  and  is  about  2  m.  in  length. 
Lofty  detached  mountains  are  visible  to  the 
eastward,  apparently  at  least  7,000  ft.  high, 
and  a  long  chain  stretches  away  in  a  S.  S.  W. 
direction.  The  main  peninsular  range  is  pro- 
longed beyond  Mt  Eina-Balo,  and  terminates 
in  Cape  Sainpanmai^o.  Apparently  nnoon- 
nected  with  it  and  maoh  nearer  the  sea  is  Mt 
Main,  in  about  lat  4^  X.  with  an  altitude  of 
8,000  ft.  In  the  central  iK)rtion  of  the  ialand, 
the  Madi  mountains  form  a  group  whence  rtdi- 
ate  several  ranges  toward  different  parts  of  the 
coast  Of  these,  one  extends  from  Ht  Berin- 
gin,  in  about  hit.  2*^  80'  N.,  easterly  to  Kaniun- 
gan  point  and  a  second,  the  high  Anga-Anga 
mountains,  southward  to  Cape  Salatan,  the 
southern  extremity  of  Borneo ;  there  is  also  a 
third  range  which  separates  from  the  Anga- 
An^a  mountains  not  far  from  their  junction 
with  the  central  group,  and  runs  westward,  as 
the  Kaminting  and  Pembaringan  mountains, 
until  it  is  broken  up  into  detached  masses  as  it 
approaches  the  110th  meridian. — The  navigable 
rivers  of  Borneo  are  numerous.  Many  of  them 
are  deep  enough  to  admit  of  navigation  by 
larger  craft  than  cim  pass  the  bars  which  in 
most  instjmces  obstruct  their  entrance.  It  is 
said  that  on  the  N.  W.  coast  between  Cape 
Datu  and  Cai>e  Sampanmai\)o,  23  rivers  enter 
the  sea,  each  navi^cable  for  vessels  drawing  12 
ft  of  water  to  a  distance  of  100  m.  above  its 
mouth.  Among  these  may  1)e  mentioned  the 
Sarawak,  which  has  two  outlets,  its  western 
mouth  being  situated  in  alnmt  lat  V  20' X., 
Ion.  1 10°  30'  E.  The  anchorage  near  the  town 
of  Sarawak  is  17  m.  from  the  sea.   The  Batai^g- 


Lnpar  is  auotLer  large  stream  wliich  ilrruns  the  i 
Bsrawak  territoiy.  Its  embouchure,  whivb  is  ' 
4  m.  wide,  is  near  Jat.  1°  26'  X,  and  Ion.  111° 
£.  Flowing  seaward  from  witliin  the  confines  , 
of  the  aamc  state  are  tlie  rivers  Kejang  and 
Bintatn.  Farther  N.  E,,  in  Borneo  proper,  is 
the  Limbsnjjc,  Kadnjan,  or  Brnnai,  with  the 
cairital  of  ttie  kingdom,  a  town  of  25,000  in-  ! 
habitants,  known  as  Bnuiai  or  Borneo,  on  \U 
left  bank.  The  island  of  I.aliuan  lies  just  with- 
ont  the  baj  or  ^If  into  which  it  flows.  Malu- 
du  baj,  whiob  indents  tlio  moHt  northern  ]ior-  ; 
tion  of  Borneo,  receives  a  stream  said  to  now 
oat  of  Lake  Kioa-Baln,  a  sheet  of  water  near 
the  monntain  of  that  name,  the  existence  of 
which  ia  positively  asserted  hy  the  uativea,  but 
which  has  not  been  seen  by  any  £uro]>ean. 
The  prinoipai  rivers  whieh  enter  the  Celebes 
•ea  are  the  BuIon-!:an,  which  rises  in  the  An^a- 
Anga  ran]^  and  flows  eastward  tlirou;:!)  tlie  . 
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Sooloo  dominions,  reaching;  the  coast  near  lat.  8° 
10'  N.,  Ion.  117°  80'  E.,  and  .the  Pontai,  which 
lias  ils  soiirc's  in  the  some  mountain  group, 
and  pursues  a  parallel  eourse  down  to  its  ' 
moalh,  which  is  about  S*  N.  of  tlie  equator. 
The  only  river  of  any  considerable  letifrth  which 
flows  into  Maenssar  strict  ia  the  Koti,  a  streaiii 
which  waten  the  refpon  l>earint;  its  own  nanie, 
and  which  is  fed  by  numerous  affluents.  Its 
;,'eneral  eoursc  is  S.  £.,  and  its  dt-ltn  oecapies 
the  coiiat  region  from  10  to  iM  m.  S.  of  the 
eijnator.  The  Buiger  \*  the  ehiL-f  of  the  rivers 
having  (heir  outlet  in  the  Java  sea  on  tlic  S. 
coast.  It  takes  its  rise  near  tlie  middle  of  the 
i^lund,  and  is  n  tortuous  stream,  llowiii:;  south- 
ward along  or  neor  the  lintlt  pamllel,  end 
eventually  seuaratin^'  into  two  lirnni'lies,  one 
of  whi<.'li  is  known  as  the  Little  Dnynk  river, 
the  other  and  principal  arm  belui.'  Ibe  avenue 
to  the  important  Dutch  settleinL'nt  of  Baiijer- 


masrin,  which  stands  on  its  h'ft  Imnk,  Other  ' 
rivers  on  this  coast  are  the  (ireat  Dayah,  thii  . 
Hendawi,  the  Sampit.  the  Pemlnian,  the  Kottn- 
Varingen,  and  the  Jclli.  The  great  river  of 
western  Borneo  is  the  Sinipang,  which  dniins  | 
the  extensive  region  eotnprised  between  the 
penlnsnlar  range  on  the  ni>rth  and  the  western 
offtihoot  of  the  Anga-Angn  niountninA.  |iortii)n!< 
of  which  are  known  na  the  Knininling  anil  j 
Pembaringitn  ranges.  Its  general  <'Oui-!»e  is  in  ; 
a  westerly  direction  alimwl  under  the  eipiittiir, 
from  its  sonrce  in  Ion.  114°  10'  K.  to  lim. 
109*  30'  E.,  where  the  Chinese  town  of  Pon-  j 
tionak  is  aitnuted  on  one  of  its  main  outlets 
JTMt  above  the  mouth.  In  1823  a  Dutch  c\-  I 
pedition  in  search  of  gelil  and  diamond  fields  . 
explored  this  river  for  a  distance  of  S'lO  ni.  in-  I 
land.  The  Sambas  territory,  fariher  X.,  is  | 
VBtered  bf  the  Sunbts  river. — ^The  greater 


part  of  Hiirnco  belongs  to  recent  geological  for- 
niatiiins.  The  sliallow  seoswhich  sepai'ate  (ho 
island  from  Asia,  and  the  resemblance  lictweeii 
Horneim  and  Asiatic  natural  pniiluetinns,  iodi- 
caletbat  at  no  very  distant  epoch  the  conti- 
[R-nl  extended  further  S.  \V.  tlian*nt  present, 
and  mchnled  B<imeo  as  well  as  Sumatra  and 
.lava.  No  trace  of  recent  volcanic  action  has 
bi'cn  obscrvi'<l  in  Ito^nel^  though  the  island  U 
almost  surrounde<l  by  one  of  the  iii>«t  im 
tiiut  belts  of  volcimiH-s  in  the  world,  n 
earth<|uakes  (also  whollv  unknown  i 
are  of  weekly  or  nionthly  wcurrence.  'Hie 
isltmd  is  notably  ri<'li  in  miner.il  jiruduction.'^ 
among  which  are  dianinmls,  pi!u,  antimony, 
coal.  tin.  iron,  rnpixT,  and  leail.  Diamonds 
occur  in  the  s:md  and  gravel  •<(  the  river  lieds, 
at  di-]>th«  from  (I  to  \'i  ft.  In-low  the  surfocc, 
and  in  strata  occastuoally  several  feet  in  thick- 


imp;>r- 
ir  which 
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ness,  whence  they  are  obtained  by  Malaya,  who 
sink  shafts  in  the  rivers  for  this  purpose.  The 
largest  diamond  ever  found  in  Borneo  weighs 
367  carats.  Diamond  washing  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent  in  the  Sarawak  river,  which  yields 
small  stones  of  brilliant  water ;  bat  the  largest 
product  is  in  the  Landak  district,  in  the  Dutch 
dominions,  40  ra.  N.  of  the  equator.  Gold  is 
found  in  Sarawak  as  well  as  the  districts  under 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  but  only 
AS  small  grains  in  alluvial  deposits.  The  anti- 
mony exported  from  Borneo  through  Sarawak 
constitutes  the  chief  supply  of  Great  Britain. 
The  principal  mines  are  at  Bidi^  near  which 
some  traces  of  silver  have  been  discovered. 
Coal  of  good  quality  occurs  abundantly  at  the 
British  island  of  Labuan,  and  in  the  Dutch 
Bai^ennassin  district.  It  has  also  been  found 
in  Sarawak,  and  on  the  Koti  river.  Excellent 
iron  ore  abounds  in  the  south,  and  is  also  met 
with  in  the  northwest.  The  natives  manufac- 
ture it  into  the  best  cutting  blades  to  be  found 
in  the  archipelago.  A  copper  mine  is  worked 
by  the  Dutch  in  the  Sambas  country.  Small 
quantities  of  platinum  have  been  obtained  in 
some  localities,  but  this  metal  has  never  been 
profitably  extracted. — The  climate  of  Borneo 
is  remarkably  salubrious  for  an  equatorial 
island.  The  low  regions  of  coast  land  and'  ex- 
tensive forest  are  hot  and  moist,  with-an  aver- 
age temperature  throughout  the  year  of  about 
70**  F.  between  6  and  7  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  an 
annual  rainfall  in  some  places  estimated  at  300 
inches.  The  wet  season  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island  is  synchronous  with  the  dry  sea- 
son on  the  eastern  shores,  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember, at  the  time  of  the  S.  E.  monsoon; 
with  the  beginning  of  the  N.  E.  monsoon  in 
September  the  wet  season  sets  in  along  Macas- 
sar strait  and  the  shores  of  the  Java  sea,  last- 
ing till  April.  In  the  higher  districts  the  cli- 
mate is  temperate  and  healthy. — ^The  vegeta- 
tion of  Borneo  is  rich,  luxuriant,  and  varied. 
The  island  is  essentially  a  forest  country,  and 
abounds  in  gigantic  trees.  Brilliant  flowers 
are  scarce.  The  most  striking  vegetable  pro- 
ductions are  the  wonderful  pitcher  plants  of 
the  botanical  genus  nepenthes,  which  here  at- 
tain their  highest  development  in  form  and 
coh)r.  They  grow  on  the  mountains,  and  vary 
greatly  in  size  and  appearance.  The  pitcher 
of  one  species  will  hold  two  quarts  of  water. 
They  are  usually  green,  with  red,  brown,  and 
purple  markings  and  linings.  There  are  ])rob- 
ably  100  species  of  ferns  on  the  island,  imd  the 
orchids  arc  well  represented.  The  finest  fruit 
is  furnished  by  the  abundant  durian  tree, 
which  resembles  the  elm  in  general  appear- 
ance. A  spiny  oval  mass  contains  the  fruit 
in  the  form  of  a  cream-colored  i>ulp.  Other 
fruit  trees  are  the  mangosteen,  lansat,  rambu- 
tan,  jack,  jainhon,  and  blimbing.  The  bamboo 
is  put  to  many  important  uses  in  the  native 
ec(momy.  Among  the  valuable  products  of 
the  Hornean  forests  are  bananas,  betel  nuts, 
breadfruit,  camphor,  cocoanuts,  ebony,  gutta 


percha,  rattan,  and  sandal  wood.  The  soil  is 
generally  very  fertile,  and  yields  rice,  sago, 
manioc,  cotton,  sngar,  cloves,  nutmegs,  pop- 

Sies,  and  ginger.  Melons  and  gourds  are  pro- 
uced  in  large  quantities,  and  in  addition  to 
the  more  distinctive  fruits  already  mentioned 
are  found  the  orange,  lemon,  mango,  tamarind, 
and  pomegranate. — The  orang-outang  or  mias 
(nmia  tatyrus)  occupies  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  fauna  of  Borneo,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  Sumatra,  where  it  is  rarely  met 
with,  is  believed  to  be  its  exclusive  habitat. 
These  creatures  frequent  the  dense  virgin  for- 
ests of  the  low  country,  and  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  dry  and  elevated  districta.  The  quadru- 
mana  are  further  represented  by  the  long-nosed 
monkey  and  at  least  ten  other  species.  There 
are  four  species  of  lemur-like  animals.  The 
carnivora  are  sparingly  represented,  a  species 
of  arboreal  panther  {/eli$  maeroeelis)  being  the 
most  noteworthy  animal  of  this  order.  The 
elepliant  is  occasionally  encountered  in  the 
north,  and  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  that 
of  India.  The  only  other  large  quadrupeds  are 
deer  and  wild  cattle  (has  Sonaiacus),  Wild 
hogs  roam  through  the  forests  in  vast  numbers. 
There  are  numerous  bats  and  many  charac- 
teristic sjiecies  of  squirrels.  A  curious  repre- 
sentative of  the  insectivora  is  the  small  feather- 
tailed  ptiloeercus  LmciL  Of  birds  there  are 
parrots,  woodpeckers,  trogons,  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, hombuls,  cuckoos,  bee-eaters,  and  ga- 
pers. Of  insects  there  are  honey  bees,  2,000 
species  of  beetles,  and  no  fewer  than  20  species 
oi papilionidoB  or  gorgeous  swallow -tai lea  but- 
terflies. Crocodiles,  tortoisjfs,  and  pythons  and 
other  sernents  are  met  with.  The  adjacent 
seas  and  the  rivers  abound  in  fish,  which  form 
a  considerable  article  of  consumf>tion  and  com* 
merce. — The  principal  territorial  divisions  of 
Borneo  are  as  follows :  1,  Sarawak,  an  inde|)en- 
dent  state  under  an  English  rigah,  extending 
abont  300  m.  along  the  N.  W.  coast,  with  a 
population  of  300,000 ;  2,  Borneo  proper,  (>ne 
of  the  few  Malay  kingdoms  which  remain  in 
the  archipelago,  embracing  the  N.  W.  coast 
of  the  peninsula  to  Maludu  bay,  p<.>pulation 
unknown;  3,  the  Dutch  territories  on  the 
S.,  E.,  and  W.  coasts,  comprising  Sambas, 
Baiviermassin,  and  Pontianak,  with  an  aggre- 
gate area  of  201,541  ^\.  m.,  and  a  total  popu- 
lation in  1809  of  1,189,303.  These  dependen- 
cies are  included  under  the  administration  of 
the  Dutch  governor  of  »Java. — The  inhabi- 
tants comprise  the  al>original  Dyaks  and  tlie 
immigrant  Malays,  Javanese,  Chinese,  and 
Bughis  or  natives  of  Celebes.  The  Dyaks  are 
closely  allied  to  the  Malay  race,  but  are  more 
simple  and  honest,  and  morally  superior  in  al- 
most every  respect.  Their  average  stature 
somewhat  exceeds  that  of  the  Malays;  their 
hair  is  straight,  coarse,  and  black,  and  they  are 
well  proportioned  without  any  tendency  to 
ol>e8ity.  Agriculture  is  their  principal  meant 
of  subsihtence.  They  are  distinguished  by  mvaxj 
excellent  traits  of  character,  and  when  kindljr 


tTMtod  BM  docile,  induBtrioDs,  and  fiUthfol. 
T1M7  formerly  gained  ^eat  notorietj  aa  dariag 
pintM  and  head-baDtera,  seeking  to  decapitate 
othara  under  the  belief  tliat  everj  pereon  be- 
headed wonld  beoome  the  slave  of  the  hunter 
In  Ilie  next  world.  The  greater  pcrtion  of  them 
bare  aabitantial  dwelling  and  oultivate  rice, 
the  banana,  angar  oane,  and  some  oottim  and 
tolMOCO  for  their  own  eonaaraption.  Thcj  are 
■killed  artificers  in  iron,  and  understand  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  bnt  hnve  no  written  lan- 
guage. D<^  and  fowls  are  their  only  domes- 
ticttted  aoimida.  The  distinction  between  Land 
Dyaka  and  Sea  Dyaka  is  founded  not  upon  the 
lOoalitiea  which  they  inhabit,  but  upon  the  fn- 
Torite  pnrsaits  of  tiie  respective  tribes,  which 
lead  aome  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  others  to  a 
life  on  the  water,  Chinese  settlers  are  found 
ia  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  engage  in  trade, 
loeal  manufactures,  and  mining.  The  most 
active  traders,  however,  are  the  Bi]),'liis,  who 
an  snperior  sailors,  and  visit  every  section  of 
the  coast  in  their  light  vessels.— Antimony, 
•{wea,  camphor,  gold,  and  diamonds  are  the 
wioripal  artJcles  of  export  from  liorneo  to 
EnroM.  The  British  and  Dutch  carry  on  a 
ccntalderable  commerce  with  the  idand,  the 
f«mer  mainly  throngh  the  free  port  of  Singa 
pore. — Borneo  appears  to  liave  IJoon  visited  l»y 
[be  Portugoese  very  early  in  the  lOtli  centnrv 
Nearly  200  years  later,  in  ]61)D,  they  acquired 
I  temporary  foothold  in  Baiyermnssin,  ulnch 
they  were  soon  compelled  to  rclinriiiisli  The 
Dntoh  BnbseqiieDtly  establlslied  themschcs  on 
Ihe  anme  coasts,  and  in  1T87  gained  supremary 
over  Bai^ennaasin  by  n  treaty  with  its  sultan 
rhe  sway  thus  inaugurated  has  been  muintuined 
ilmost  continually  op  to  the  present  time  In 
18M  they  settled  Pontianak.  (iront  Britain 
made  unsuccessful  Bttemjits  to  estalihsh  mm 
ner^l  foctories  in  Borneo  in  the  ycnri  1TI)3 
ind  17T4;  but  owing  to  the  foundation  of  tlie 
itate  of  Sarawak  under  an  Engtiiili  ruler  and 
the  acquisition  of  Labnan  as  a  colony,  British 
Influence  is  now  pariimount  in  the  N  W  part 
3f  the  island.    (Sec  i^AHAWAK.) 

MMJfHOlf,  a  village  of  Germany  m  llio 
province  of  Hesse- Nassau,  close  by  Franlifort 
[in-the-Main,  for  the  inhabitants  of  « hicli  it 
brrna  a  favorite  resort  for  pleasure,  pup  ni 
1871,  0,896,  On  the  Bornheimer  IhiiU,  near 
the  town,  on  Sept.  18,  18i8,  Prince  I.icli 
Dowiki  tmd  Von  Anerswald,  two  jirotitmint 
eonaervative  members  of  the  German  i)arlia- 
ment,  were  assassiDated  by  a  mob, 

■WUHOUI,  on  island  in  tlio  Bulti(<.  belong- 
ing to  Denmark,  28  m.  8.  E.  of  SandhaTiimar 
[lomt,  Sweden,  and  00  m.  E.  of  Seuland ;  area, 
193  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  ISTO,  81,804.  It  is  almnt 
is  m.  long  by  18  wide.  The  coast  is  high  and 
rocky,  akirted  in  many  places  by  dangerous 
meb,  and  there  are  no  good  harbors  for  large 
raMdn  A  range  of  mountain)*  with  dry  and 
Aerile  ilopes  rnna  throngh  the  interior ;  but 
tb«  lower  land  la  generally  fertile.  The  inlnnd 
prodiioea  eoal,  mvble,  building  stone,  sheep. 


[  and  OBttle;  and  eartlienware  ia  made.  The 
'  capital  is  ROnne,  at  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the 
I  island. 

I  BOBXOO,  or  Bern  (called  by  the  natjrea  Ka- 
'  tiomto),  a  country  of  central  Africa  between  lat. 
''  0°  and  14°  N.,  and  Ion.  8°  and  IB"  E.,  bounded 
!  N.  by  tlie  Great  Desert,  E.  by  Lake  Tchad  and 
'  Baghirmi,  S.  by  Mnndara,  and  W.  by  tlonssa. 
The  country  is  level  and  wholly  destitute  of 
<  minerals.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Komadugu 
I  end  the  Shary,  which  with  numerous  small 
'  streams  flow  into  Lake  Tchad.  During  the  wet 
season  large  tracts  are  overflowed  by  the  waters 
;  of  the  lake  and  rivers.  The  fertility  caused  by 
.  this  inundation  produces  only  a  rank  growth 
of  grass  from  10  to  12  ft.  in  height,  and  almost 
impenetrable  thickets  of  underwood.  Nearly 
ail  the  wild  animals,  rejitiles, ,  birds,  and  in- 
I  sects  common  to  central  AtHca  infest  this 
region  in  great  abundance,  and  are  driven  to 
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llio  inhabited  districts  during  the  inundntions, 
Uomistic  animiOs  are  al-w  plentiful.  The  ch- 
in iitc  ot  Bomoo  eopeciallv  fioin  March  to  the 
ind  of  lune,  it  exce«sntly  hot  Danng  the 
rain V  season  from  Ma v  to  October  livers  are 
provident  The  soil  is  tirtile,  and,  though  but 
imperftctlv  <ulti\ateil  prodnica  Urge  trop* 
A  s])C(  lei  of  millet  furm^  Ihe  staple  tuoil  of  the 
Itecijile,  rue  and  gram  of  an  inferior  kind  are 
raised  in  small  ijiiimtity.  There  are  no  fruits. 
The  mn!<«  of  tlic  inlialiitnnts,  called  Boniooso 
or  Kiinowry,  are  genuine  negroes,  jwaceahlo 
and  lazy,  and  wholly  subject  to  the  Arabs,  who 
toriii  tlie  dominant  race.  The  Arabs  are  de- 
scribed as  arrogimt,  deceitful,  and  dishonest, 
nnil  carry  on  the  trade  of  the  country,  dealing 
cliietiy  in  shivc^i.  They  are  bigoted  Mohamme- 
dans, hut  fetisliltnn  is  still  common  among  the 
negroes.  The  guvemment  of  Borneo  is  nom- 
inally veisted  in  a  sultan,  but  all  the  power 
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refdly  resides  in  an  Arab  sheik.  The  sultan  is 
snrronnded  by  a  body  guard  of  nobles  and 
chiefs,  clad  in  a  grotesque  and  unwieldy  garb. 
The  military  force  of  this  monarch  amounts  to 
about  30,000,  mostly  cavalry.  The  principal 
towns  are  Kuka,  the  royal  residence,  Ngomoo, 
Dikoa,  and  Old  and  New  Bimee.  Most  of 
them  are  populous,  well  built,  and  walled. 

BORODINO,  a  small  village  of  Russia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Kolotcha,  2  m.  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Moskva,  in  the  government  and 
70  m.  W.  8.  W.  of  Moscow.  It  is  famous  for 
a  battle  between  the  French  and  Russians, 
Sept.  7,  1812.  The  French  army,  under  Napo- 
leon, numbered  125,000,  while  the  Russian 
forces,  commanded  by  KutuzofT,  Prince  Bagra- 
tion,  and  Barclay  de  Tolly,  were  nearly  160,000 
strong.  The  battle  commenced  in  the  early 
morning,  and  raged  with  great  fury  until  3 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Russians 
gave  up  the  field  and  retreated.  The  total  loss 
of  the  Russians  was  52,000  men,  and  that  of 
tlie  French  30,000.  The  former,  having  re- 
treated in  good  order,  never  acknowledged  the 
battle  as  a  defeat,  and  in  1831)  raised  a  mau- 
soleum on  the  field  as  a  trophy  of  victory. 
Tlie  French  call  it  the  battle  of  the  Moskva, 
and  it  gave  Marshal  Ney  his  title  of  Prince  of 
Moskva.  The  actual  battle  field  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Kolotcha  from  Borodino. 

BOBOX,  the  characteristic  combustible  ele- 
ment of  the  acid  contained  in  borax.  In  na- 
ture it  is  always  met  with  in  combination  with 
oxygen.  It  is  found  in  small  quantities,  and 
only  in  a  few  localities.  It  presents  considera- 
ble analogy  with  silicon  in  its  properties  and 
its  mode  of  combination,  and  like  it  may  be 
obtained  in  two  distinct  modifications,  the  crys- 
talline and  the  amorphous.  Berzelius  obtained 
boron  by  heating  the  borofluoride  of  potassium 
with  an  equal  weight  of  potassium  in  a  covered 
iron  crucible.  Boron  as  thus  obtained  is  an 
amorjihous,  dull  olive-green  powder,  which  be- 
fore it  has  been  strongly  ignited  soils  the 
fingers,  and  is  dissolved  by  pure  water  in  small 
quantity,  forming  a  greenish  yellow  solution; 
from  which,  however,  it  is  precipitated  un- 
changed on  adding  a  little  solution  of  sal  am- 
moniac. Boron  is  not  oxidized  by  exposure  to 
air,  to  water,  or  to  solutions  of  the  alkalies, 
whether  cold  or  boiling.  It  is,  however,  easily 
oxidized  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  or  with 
aqua  regia.  Alter  exposure  to  intense  heat  in 
vessels  from  which  air  is  excluded,  it  becomes 
denser  and  darker  in  color.  It  may  be  fused  by 
the  application  of  a  heat  still  more  intense  than 
that  require<l  to  melt  silicon.  As  first  obtained, 
boron  exhibits  a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen, 
and,  if  heated  in  air  or  in  oxygen,  takes  fire 
below  redness,  burning  with  a  reddish  light 
and  emitting  vivid  scintillations;  it  is  thus 
converted  superficially  into  boric  anhydride, 
B«0«,  which  melts  and  protects  a  i)ortion  of 
the  boron.  Mixed  with  nitre  and  heated  to 
reilness,  it  deflagrates  jiowerfully.  It  is  also 
oxidized  when  ignited  with  hydrate  of  potash ; 


and  when  heated  with  carbonate  of  potassium 
in  fusion  it  sets  carbon  free,  and  forms  borate 
of  potassium.  Pulverulent  boron,  like  silicon, 
is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  Boron  may 
be  obtained  in  the  amorphous  form  in  large 
quantity  by  the  following  method  (WOhler  and 
DeviUe;  Liebig^s  Annalen,  cv.  67):  1,500 
grains  of  fused  boric  anhydride  are  coarsely 
powdered  and  mixed  rapidly  with  900  grains 
of  sodium  cut  into  small  pieces.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  introduced  into  a  cast-iron  cru- 
cible previously  heated  to  bright  redness ;  700 
or  800  grains  of  solid  but  previously  fused 
chloride  of  sodium  are  placed  upon  the  top  of 
the  mixture,  and  the  crucible  is  covered.  As 
soon  as  the  reaction  is  over,  the  still  liquid 
mass  is  thoroughly  stirred  with  an  iron  rod, 
and  poured  while  red  hot,  in  a  slender  stream, 
into  a  large  and  deep  vessel  containing  water 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  un- 
dissolved pulverulent  boron  is  then  collected 
on  a  filter  and  washed  with  acidulated  water 
till  the  boric  acid  is  got  rid  of;  after  which  the 
washing  is  continued  with  pure  water  till  the 
boron  begins  to  run  tlirough  the  filter.  It 
must  finally  be  dried  upon  a  porous  slab  with- 
out the  application  of  heat. — Crystallized  Ih- 
ron.  In  order  to  convert  the  amorphous  into 
the  crystallized  form,  the  following  method 
may  be  adopted :  A  small  Hessian  crucible  is 
lined  with  tlie  pulverulent  boron  made  into  a 
paste  with  water,  and  the  boron  is  j)ressed  in 
strongly,  as  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  lining  a 
crucible  with  charcoal.  In  the  central  cavitv 
a  piece  of  aluminum  weighing  from  60  to  DO 
grains  is  placed;  the  cover  is  luted  on  and 
the  crucible  enclosed  in  a  second,  the  interval 
between  the  two  being  fille<l  with  recently  ig- 
nited powdered  charcoal.  The  outer  crucible 
is  next  closed  with  a  luted  cover,  and  the  whole 
exposed  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  a  heat  Fufii- 
cient  to  fuse  nickel.  The  temperature  is  then 
allowed  to  fall,  and  when  cold  the  c(»ntents 
of  the  inner  crucible  are  digested  in  diluted  hy- 
drochloric acid,  which  dissolves  out  the  alu- 
minum; beautiful  crystals  of  boron  are  left, 
generally  transparent,  but  of  a  dark  brown 
color.  Numerous  scales  of  boron  are  formed 
at  the  same  time,  in  pale  copper-colored,  opaque, 
six-sided  plates,  which  consist  of  an  alloy  of 
aluminum  and  boron,  formerly  erroneously 
called  graphitoid  boron.  Crystallized  boron 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*68;  it  assumes  the 
form  of  transparent  octahedrons  belonging  to 
the  pyramidal  system.  These  crystals  when 
pure  are  nearly  colorless,  but  they  usually 
contain  traces  of  foreign  matter,  which  give 
them  a  pale  yellow  or  red  color;  they  re- 
fract light  powerfully,  and  are  hard  enough 
to  scratch  the  ruby,  and  even  sensibly  to 
wear  away  the  diamond.  Crystallized  bo- 
ron bums  imperfectly  in  oxygen  when  heated 
to  full  whiteness,  and  becomes  coated  with  a 
layer  of  fused  boric  anhydride.  It  however 
burns  easily  when  heated  to  redness  in  dry 
gaseous  chlorine,  becoming  converted  into  the 
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gftMOfis  terohloride  of  boron.  No  add  or  mix- 
ture of  acids  has  any  action  upon  the  crystal- 
line boron. — Tlie  atomic  weight  of  boron  is 
10*9.  The  hardness  of  boron  lias  snfrgcsted 
its  use  as  a  substitute  for  the  diamond  in  cnt- 
ting  glass,  for  drills,  and  bearings  of  machinery ; 
but  the  cost  of  production  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented its  extensive  ap[)lication. 

BOftOrGH>  The  origin  of  this  term  is  un- 
certain. By  some  etymologists  it  is  derived 
ttvm  burph  (Sax.),  hurgua  (Lat.),  a  walled 
town,  and  thence  applied  to  any  association  of 
families  in  a  neighborhood,  for  the  purpose  of 
mntnal  protection.  By  others  it  is  deduced 
from  horgh  or  horhm  (Sax.),  pledge,  referring 
to  the  civil  division  into  tithings  or  decenna- 
ries, hundreds,  &c.,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
composing  the  tithing  or  hundred  wore  pledges 
for  the  good  conduct  of  each  other.    It  is 

J>robable  that  in  an  early  period,  when  great 
lisorder  prevailed,  protection  was  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  vicuiage  of  houses  which  was 
denominated  a  borough.  The  tenn  tilla^  from 
which  is  derived  the  modern  rHUige^  originally 
signified  a  private  country  residence,  but  was 
afterward  applied  to  a  number  of  buildin^C^ 
placed  near  each  other  for  the  common  .safety 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  ai>pears  from  ^'  Domes- 
day Book"  that  there  were  82  boroughs  ia 
England,  including  cities,  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest.  Though  ditfering  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  franchises  and  mode  of  govern- 
ment^ they  were  alike  in  two  respects :  1,  in 
having  a  fair  or  market;  2,  in  having  a  bor- 
ough court  independent  of  the  hundred.  A 
third  particular  afterward  became  the  distinc- 
tive franchise  of  boroughs,  viz.,  the  right  of 
fending  burgesses  to  parliament.  The  original 
object  of  mutual  defence  was  merged  in  an- 
other, viz.,  privileges  of  trade;  and  not  long 
after  the  conquest  the  guild,  which  was  an  as- 
Boeiation  of  persons  in  a  particular  trade,  be- 
came so  intermingled  with  the  original  consti- 
tution of  boroughs  that  it  is  dithcult  to  distin- 
guish the  respective  franchises  belonging  to 
each,  and  the  gnild  merchant^  which  was  a 
kind  of  incorporation  or  licensed  association  of 
all  the  trades,  became  substantially  the  bor- 
oagh,  or  at  least  became  possessed  of  its  fran- 
chises, government,  and  name.  Membership 
of  the  guild  thus  became  the  principal  mode 
of  obtaining  the  freedom  of  the  borough.  The 
namber  of  burgesses  was  by  no  means  coexten- 
rire  with  that  of  the  inhabitants ;  in  fact,  the 
boroughs  were  generally  oligarchies,  especially 
those  which  were  created  by  charters  after 
the  conquest.  The  government  was  in  many 
instances  engrossed  by  a  body  8elf-c()nstitute<l 
as  the  guild  merchant,  and  in  some  cases  even 
by  a  particular  gnild.  Borough  franchises 
were  derived  from  charter  or  prescription 
(which  was  founded  upon  a  supposed  charter), 
tod  consisted  at  first  of  particular  privileges, 
IS  that  of  a  fair  or  market,  of  having  »  '^onrt, 
exemption  from  toll,  and  the  lik«  i-ters 

of  incorporation  were  first  gran 


of  Henry  VI.,  although  the  ancient  boroughs 
had  in  fact  used  the  privileges  peculiar  to  cor- 
porations, viz.,  of  governing  themselves,  and 
of  holding  property  in  common.  But  from 
the  period  above  mentioned,  the  history  of  bo- 
roughs belongs  to  the  subject  of  municipal  cor- 
porations, with  the  exception  of  parliamentary 
franchise.  Before  the  act  of  1832,  known  as  the 
act  for  parliamentary  reform,  there  were  171 
boroughs  in  England,  represented  by  339  bur- 
gesses; from  Scotland  there  were  15  members 
for  boroughs,  and  from  Ireland  36.  By  that 
act  56  English  boroughs  which  had  become  in- 
significant in  population  were  wholly  disfran- 
chised, 80  were  deprived  of  one  member  each, 
and  the  right  was  given  to  22  boroughs,  which 
were  before  unrepresent^,  of  returning  two 
members  each,  and  to  11)  boroughs  of  return- 
ing one  member  each.  The  right  of  voting 
was  also  extended  from  a  small  privileged 
class  to  the  citizens  at  large  having  certain 
qualifications.  By  the  reform  act  of  1807  11 
more  b(>roiighs  were  disfranchised ;  23  wero 
deprive<l  of  one  member  each,  and  25  members 
were  given  to  new  boroughs  and  universities. 
Previous  to  the  act  hist  mentioned  the  whole 
number  of  representjitives  from  boroughs  in 
the  English  parliament  was  337  from  England 
and  Wales,  23  from  Scotland,  and  39  from  Ire- 
land ;  but  bv  that  act  28  of  this  number  were 
distributed  among  the  larger  counties,  which 
wero  divided  into  districts  for  the  purjmse. 
In  the  whole  kingdom  the  number  of  members 
for  boroughs  is  now  Z(S^\, — In  the  United 
States  the  term  borough  is  applied  to  an  in- 
corporated village  or  town,  but  not  to  a  city. 
In  England  it  includes  cities  as  well  a*<  villages, 
though  in  some  old  statutes  the  terms  city, 
borough,  and  village  are  used  distinctivelv. 

BOROVmHI,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the'  gov- 
ernment of  Novgorod,  on  the  Msta,  155  m. 
S.  E.  of  St.  Petersburg;  pop.  in  18r,7,  9,108. 
It  has  nine  churches,  two  schools  of  a  high 
grade,  and  several  manufactories. 

BOROVSK,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
government  and  50  m.  X.  of  the  city  of  Ka- 
luga, on  the  Protva;  pop.  in  18(>7,  8,826.  It 
contains  manv  churches  and  near  the  town  is 
one  of  the  richest  ccmvonts  of  the  empire. 
There  are  extensive  manufactories  of  sail  cloth 
and  of  woollen  goods,  and  there  is  an  active 
trade  in  these  articles,  as  well  as  in  llax,  hemp, 
and  leather. 

BORROSIEAN  ISLA\DS,  a  group  of  four  small 
islands  in  the  gulf  of  Tosa,  an  arm  of  Lago 
Maggiore,  in  northern  Italy.  The  group  takes 
its  name  from  the  Borromeo  familv.  in  whoso 

« 

]>os<ession  it  hiis  been  for  more  than  <>()()  years. 
The  separate  islands  are  calle<l  Isola  Madre, 
Isola  Bella,  Isola  dei  Piscatori,  and  Isolino. 
They  were  little  more  than  barren  rocks  prior 
to  1671,  when  Vitaliano,  Count  Rorromeo, 
caused  soil  to  be  transported  from  the  sliores 
of  the  lake,  terraces  to  be  made,  and  all  the 
trees  and  flowers  to  be  planted  which  would 
rrow  in  that  climate.    Isola  Bella  was  most 


richly  adorned,  bcinff  formed  of  ten 
tetTAcea  i^overed  vith  Iwoutiful  troca  und  dow- 
ers, interi4|)er*ed  n'ith  stntiies  and  other  worke 
of  art.  At  the  west  end  is  an  elegnnt  pulw:c. 
IsoU  Mmlre,  which  is  tlio  largest,  beinti  3  m. 
in  rirrumfereDce,  consirits  of  seven  terraces, 
aDil  huH  also  a  palace.  I^jla  dci  Piicntori  con- 
tains a  little  village  peo|dcd  with  tishennen. 

BOBROREO,  Ctrlo,  count,  a  saint  anil  i-urdinal 
of  the  Roman  chorch,  born  at  Arona  on  Ijigo 
Matigiore,  Oct.  2,  1536,  died  in  Milan,  Xov.  4, 
laSi.  From  his  earliest  chi]ilh«i>d  lio  wai  re- 
inarkalilo  fur  his  virtueii.  lie  studied  eivil  and 
eanun  law  in  the  univiT'iity  of  Pavia.  and  took 
his  dctirco  in  l<jij9.  At  the  close  of  the  same 
year  his  maturnnl  node,  Canlinal  de'  Mcdiei, 
became  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  sncoemivelf  made 
liim  arehlii»!iop  of  Milan,  a  cardinal,  trraml  pen- 
itenliar.v,  and  president  of  the  Roman  conncil. 
lie  liveil  in  the  midst  i>f  frreat  fl|ilondor,  bnt  in 
Ills  own  hnbita  was  temjierate,  studiniiH,  and 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  station.  He  innti- 
tnted  many  reforms  In  tlif  adininiiitration  of 
nltiiira  in  the  states  of  the  chnreh.  nod  carrie't 
them  into  eflwt  with  vigor  anit  wisdom. 
Through  his  ngencv  the  council  of  Trent  was 
reopened,  and  itfl  delllierntions  concludud.  On 
the  death  of  Ills  elder  hrnther  ho  was  nnced, 
even  by  the  pope  himsclt  t"  lenve  the  service 
of  the  clinrcb  end  faike  his  position  nt  the  head 
of  his  family.  Tliin  lie  refused  to  do,  and  de- 
temdncil  to  (m  to  Milan  and  devote  himself  al- 
together to  the  interests  of  his  diiK-c^e.  lie 
was  (treeted  with  great  enthu>iaAni  liv  the 
peii|<le,  liiit  before  he  had  fairly  adilre^sed  him- 
self to  t!ie  work  before  him  was  recalleil  to 
Kome  liv  the  death  of  the  iiope.  His  intlnencc 
had  muih  etii-ct  in  seennnir  the  election  of 
Pius  V.  He  then  ri-turiKsl  to  Mibin,  and  net 
himself  to  work  vigonnisly  ntrrecting  abuses 
and  reformina  the  manners  of  jiriests  and  peo- 
jde.  He  met  with  considernblu  o|i|KFUtion, 
an<1  the  lliimiliati  attenijited  to  have  him  ns- 
sassiniitcil.  in  eon-^iuence  of  ti'liirh  the  order 
was alKilisbed,  an<l  its  revenne*  were distributi-d 
among  the  poor.  The  ennlinal  instituted  the 
order  uf  Oblates,  founded  a  great  number  of 


school^  and  is  generally  regarded  oa  the  first 
to  establish  Bnnday  schools.  He  associated 
with  himself  in  his  labors  of  reform  a  council 
chosen  from  the  diocese  at  large,  and  pnt  down 
with  a  resolute  hand  the  pretennons  of  Ids  suf- 
fragan bishops  who  reusted  his  measures  of 
church  discipline,  lie  succeeded  also  in  im- 
proving the  secular  government  of  Milan.  His 
charities  were  munificent,  not  only  his  ecclesi- 
astic revenues  but  liis  personal  fortnne  and  the 
works  of  art  and  ornaments  of  his  palace  being 
devoted  to  tlie  relief  of  the  poor  and  suftcring. 
Daring  the  plague  of  1576  he  organized  and 
superintended  measures  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  the  Imrinl  of  the  dead.  The  tnagls- 
trates  hod  Hed,  and  he  had  for  a  tune  the  en- 
tire control  of  the  city.  The  eiertion,  how- 
ever, was  too  great  for  his  jihysical  strength. 
ami  his  health  soon  became  broken.  His 
death  was  regarded  as  a  national  calamity,  and 
was  nnivcrxatly  mourned  thmughont  Italy. 
He  was  bnried  beneath  the  high  altar  in  the 
cathedral  of  Milan,  and  his  tomb  became  a 
shrine  visited  by  jjilgrinis  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  He  was  canonized  by  Paul  V.  in  14!l(i. 
A  collection  of  his  worka,  inclu<ling  sermons, 
letters,  the  acts  of  his  diocesan  synod-t,  and 
conferences  delivered  at  the  academy  of  the 
Vatican,  under  the  title  of  Nortn  Vnfifnnir, 
appeare<l  at  Milan  in  11)99  (3  vols.  fol.).  and 
WHS  re|)ul)lislied  with  notes  by  Sai  (6  vols,  fo!., 
Milan,  1T47).  The  biography  of  St.  C'liarh-s 
Borromeo  has  been  written  by  Godeau,  bishop 
of  Venice  (2  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  174«),  bv  Tou- 
ron  (8  vols.  ISmo,  Parix,  1701),  and  hy  the  Ital- 
ian (inissanon7''>l).  A  life  in  Knglish  by  E. 
H.  Thompson  was  published  in  I.imdon  in 
I&IS.  His  statue  waa  erected  near  Aroua, 
and  his  festival  is  celebrated  Xov.  4. 

BOKWIHEft,  Federig^  count,  canlinal,  and 
archbishop  tit  Milan,  cousin  of  Bt.  I'harles, 
t>om  at  Milan  in  1.V.3  or  15U,  dieil  in  litSl. 
He  fbunilml  tlio  Ainbrorian  ]il)rai7  at  Jtilan  In 
in09,  and  devoted  to  it  most  of  his  fortnne. 
lie  sent  Oligati  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
and  France,  Ferrari  to  Spain,  Kalmaci  to 
Greece,  and  Father  Michael,  a  Marunite  priest. 
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to  Svria,  to  collect  MSS.  for  it.    He  added  to 


level  in  the  cast  and  south.    Cattle  nro  reared 


in  great  numbers  on  extensive  postures.  Bor- 
sod  wheat  is  celebrated,  and  the  county  is 
called  Little  Hungary  on  account  of  its  extra- 
ordinary proiluctiveness  in  the  principal  staples 
of  the  country.     The  forests  contain  various 


it  a  printing  establishment^  and  founded  acad 
emies,  schools,  and  charitable  institutions. 

BOIROXEO,  St  Charicfl,  Sisterhood  of,  a  religious 
asBOciation  founded  in  1652  by  the  abb6  d'£s- 
tiral,  for  educational  and  charitable  purposes. 

It  has  its  chief  organization  at  Nancy,  in  Lor-  |  kinds  of  timber  and  plenty  of  game.  Tlie  vino 
raine.  A  r^igions  association  of  St.  Charles  culture  is  extensive.  Minerals  abound,  and 
Burromeo  was  founded  in  Bonn  in  18-10,  for  the  iron  is  worked  to  a  large  extent,  and  partly 
distribution  of  Roman  Catholic  publications.      :  converte<i  into  steel.     The  county  contains  a 

MMUKOSUNI)  FraiccMO,  an  Italian  architect,  I  number  of  large  and  over  170  small  villages, 
bom  at  Bissone  in  1599,  died  in  Rome  in  1007.  ,  and  derives  its  name  from  that  of  Bor^iiod,  5  ni. 
He  studied  sculnture  and  architecture  for  about  :  S.  of  Szendro,  which  contains  a  Protestant 
seyen  years  in  Milan,  and  then  went  to  Rome,  j  church  and  an  old  castle.  Capital,  Miskolcz. 
where  he  was  employed  under  his  kinsman,  BORY  DE  SAI^fT  VLVCENT,  Jean  BapUste  George 
Carlo  Madcrno,  in  finishing  St  Peter^s.     On    Marie,  a  French  naturalist,  born  at  Agen  in  1780, 


the  death  of  Mademo  he  continued  at  work 


died  in  Paris,  Dec.  22,  1840.     lie  visited  Mau- 


nnder  Bernini.  Ho  became  capricious  and  ritius  and  Bourbon  in  1800,  explored  8t.  Helena 
fantastic  in  his  designs,  and  killed  himself  in  a  and  various  other  African  islands,  and  on  his 
fit  of  insanity.  '  return  published  EntHuis  aur  leu  lies  Fortnnee% 

MMtOWy  George,  an  English  author,  born  et  V antique  Atlantide  (-Ito,  Paris,  1803),  and 
near  Norwich  in  February,  1808.  He  is  the  on  illustrated  Voyage  dan^  lea  quatre  princi- 
son  of  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  received  his  |  palca  ilea  d^  mers  d''Afrique  (3  vols.  8vo, 
early  edncation  at  various  schools  in  England  180-1).  He  served  in  the  French  army  under 
and  at  the  high  school  in  Edinburgh.  At  Davuu8t,Ney,  and  Soult,  the  lost  of  whom  sub- 
the  ago  of  15  he  was  articled  to  a  solicitor  sequently  employed  him  in  tlio  ministry  of  war. 
in  Norwich,  but  soon  turned  his  attention  to  i  Kxilod  after  the  restoration,  and  hunted  by  the 
philology,  studying  especially  the  language  and  police  through  many  of  the  states  of  Europe, 
habits  of  the  gypsies,  with  whom  he  led  a  |  he  remained  a  fugitive  till  1820,  during  which 
wandering  life  for  some  years.  In  1833  he  time  he  assisted  in  editing  the  An nal fa  f/e/u'- 
entered  the  service  of  tlie  British  and  foreign  ;  ralea  dca  acieurva  pfii/aiquea  at  Brussels,  and 
Bible  society,  and  was  sent  to  Russia.  Here  wrote  his  Voyage  aouterrainy  dcs<Til)ing  tlie 
he  edited  the  New  Testament  in  the  Mantciioo  |  subterranean  (piarries  of  Maestriclit.  In  1821) 
language,  and  published  a  book  which  he  called  he  was  chief  of  an  official  scientific  expedition 
*'The  Targum,"  containing  metrical  transla-  to  tlie  Morea  and  the  Cychwles,  and  was  the 
tions  from  80  languages.  He  then  went  to  sole  author  of  the  botimical  portion  of  the 
Spun,  where  he  mingled  with  the  gypsies,  I  Expedition  ar tent ijiqne  de  Moree  {\^'\'^1  et  neq.)^ 
tninslated  the  Gospel  of  Luke  into  their  Ian-  besides  writing  witli  Ciiaubard  the  Xourellc 
gnage,  edited  a  translation  of  the  New  Testa-  i  floredn  Peloponneae  et  dca  Cycladva  {\H\\X).  He 
ment  into  Spanish,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  was  in  the  war  de})artment  in  183n,  and  rose 
for  circulating  the  Bible.  Having  returned  to  to  the  rank  of  marechal  de  camp  in  tlie  corps 
England,  he  published  in  18-41  '*Tho  Zincali:  of  engineers.  In  1839  he  was  api)ointed  chief 
an  Account  of  the  Gypsies  in  Spain/'  with  a  of  a  scientific  expedition  to  Algeria.  He  was 
collection  of  their  songs  and  a  vocabulary  of  the  principal  editor  of  the  iJirtionnairc  claa- 
their  language.  In  1843  he  published  **  The  aiquede  Vhiatoire  natu relic,  wTiXm^imtivXyht^M 
Bible  in  Spain,"  a  narrative  of  his  personal  of  the  first  10  volumes.  Ho  wrote  two  works 
adventures.  He  afterward  travelled  for  some  '  on  Spain,  a  history  of  microscopic  animals,  and 
time  in  Turkey  and  Wallachia.  In  18.j1  he  Ehomme,  eaaiii  zoologique  anrlc  genre  humain 
published  '*Lavengro:  the  Scholar,  the  (Jypsy,  (2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1827),  the  last  being  one 
and  the  Priest,"  a  work  autobiograi)liical  in  of  his  most  original  pro<luctions. 
form,  but  apparently  containing  much  fiction.  Bi^HlSTIIIlNI^S.  See  I)niei»eu. 
In  1857  he  published  **  The  Romany  live,"  a  Bi)S,  Lnmbert,  a  Dutch  philologist,  born  at 
sequel  to  *'Lavengro;"  and  in  18()2  **  Wild  AVorkum,  Fiiesland,  Nov.  23,  Hi7(>.  died  Jan. 
Wales."  He  has  also  contributed  much,  both  ('»,  1717.  He  was  instructed  by  his  father  in 
in  prose  and  verse,  to  various  perio<licals.  (ireek  and  Latin,  and-  studied  philology  and 

BOSSI9  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  oriental  languages  at  Franeker,  where  he  be- 
of  Mdrmaros,  4o  m.  S.  E.  of  ►Szigeth,  at  the  came  professor  of  Greek.  His  principal  works 
entrance  of  a  gorge  lea<ling  into  r>uko\vina;  are  ElUjfuca  Crwcie  (1702)  and  Vttnn  Tcata- 
pop.  in  1870,  o,.'5Hj3.  In  the  neighborhood  are  mcntnm  ex  Vcrninnc  Srpft/tfgintit  Inft rprctum 
s«»me  mines  of  gold,  argentiferous  lead,  and  (17n!i;  new  ed.,  5  vols.,  Oxford,  lHo."i). 
copper.  BOS,  B&srb,  or  Bosro,  llieronymas  surnained 

BOBSOO,  a  X.  county  of  Hungary,  bounded  the  Joyous,  a  Flemish  artist,  i)orn  at  Bois-le- 
E.  in  part  by  the  Theiss  and  the  llernad,  and  Dae  after  tlie  middle  of  the  loth  century,  died 
traversetl  by  the  S.-^jo;  arcji,  1,370  scpm. :  dod.  I  in  the  early  part  of  the  HIth.  Few  particulars 
in  1870,  106,037,  chiefly  Magyars.     The  •^''  '»*e  known.     He  excelle<l  in  painting 

mountainous  or  hilly  in  the  north W(  '^sters,  infernal  scenes,  and  similar 
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fantastic  subjects.  Among  his  masterpieces  are 
the  " Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,"  the  "Flight 
into  Egypt,"  the  "Fall  of  the  Angels,"  the 
"Adoration  of  the  Kings,"  and  the  "Triumph 
of  Death,"  mostly  preserved  in  the  art  galleries 
of  Spain,  wliere  Bos  is  believed  to  have  spent 
a  part  of  his  life.  His  gloomy  and  wildly 
grotesque  pictures  and  engravings  were  espe- 
cially ]>leasing  to  Philip  II. 

8661,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  in  the 
province  of  Cagliari,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Termo ;  pop.  6,800.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  Catholic  bishop,  has  a  college,  and  a  consider- 
able coral  fishery. 

B08B00M,  J«hauMS,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  at 
the  Hague,  Feb.  18,  1817.  Pie  studied  under 
B.  J.  van  Bree,  and  his  best  works  are  city 
views  and  church  interiors,  including  "The 
Tomb  of  Engolbert  II.  of  Nassau,  in  the  church 
at  Breda;  "  "The  Great  Church  of  Amster- 
dam," in  the  royal  gallery  at  Munich  ;  "Fran- 
ciscan Monks  chanting  a  Te  Deum; "  "The 
Holy  Communion  in  a  Protestant  Church ;  " 
and  "  The  Ilall  of  the  Consistory  at  Nimeguen." 
The  Inst  three  pictures  obtained  a  medal  at  the 
Paris  exi)08ition  of  1855 ;  and  his  "  View  in  the 
Church  of  Alkmaar"  and  "Rotterdam  Cathe- 
dral "  ai)peared  in  that  of  1867. 

BOSC,  Louis  AigMtiB  GilUauie,  a  French  natu- 
ralist, born  in  Paris,  Jan.  29,  1759,  died  there, 
July  10,  1828.  He  held  public  offices  until  the 
reign  of  terror,  when  he  sought  refuge  in  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau.  He  visited  tlie  United 
States  in  1790-^8,  and  contributed  much  to- 
ward difiusing  in  France  a  better  knowledge  of 
American  natural  history.  He  was  for  some 
time  chief  director  of  prisons,  went  on  missions 
to  Italy  and  to  the  wine  districts  of  France, 
edited  an  agricultural  cyclopcedia,  wrote  exten- 
sively for  various  publications  on  natural  his- 
tory, with  all  branches  of  which  he  was  singu- 
larly conversant,  and  became  professor  at  the 
zodlogical  garden  of  Versailles,  afterward  of 
Paris,  and  member  of  the  academy.  He  ac- 
quired additional  celebrity  by  his  devotion  to 
his  fonner  official  chief  Roland,  and  to  Mme. 
Roland,  whose  memoirs  he  saved  from  destnic- 
tion.  After  having  been  the  tutor  of  Mile. 
Roland,  he  became  her  guardian  at  the  request 
of  her  parents,  adopted  her  as  his  daughter, 
and  recovered  for  her  the  confiscated  i)roperty 
of  her  family.  His  chief  works  are :  Histoire 
natnreJIe  dcs  coqniUe»  (5  vols.,  2d  e<l.,  Paris, 
1824) ;  Histoire  ae»  ten  et  df$  crustaces  (2  vols., 
2d  ed.,  1829) ;  and  his  elaborate  and  renowned 
descriptions  of  the  French  wine  districts. 

BOSCAN  (BoscAN  Almooaver),  Jum^  a  Span- 
ish poet,  bom  in  Barcelona  before  1500,  died  in 
Peri)ignan  about  1543.  A  patrician  by  birth, 
he  was  received  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.  in 
Granada,  served  in  the  army,  superintended  for 
some  time  the  education  of  the  famous  duke  of 
Alva,  travelled  extensively,  was  converted  to 
Italian  forms  of  versification  by  Andrea  Nava- 
gero,  nmbassador  of  Venice  in  Spain,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  a  new  Spanish  school  of 


poetry,  which  has  prevailed  ever  nnce.  He 
wrote  Leandro  (1540),  a  long  tale  in  blank 
verse  after  the  model  of  Bernardo  Tasso, 
on  the  basis  of  the  "  Hero  and  Leander "  of 
Musffius.  In  the  same  year  he  translated  Cas- 
tiglione^s  "  Courtier,"  which  acquired  celebri- 
tv  as  the  most  classical  Spanish  prose  work  of 
those  days.  His  complete  worKs  were  pub- 
lished by  his  widow  in  1543,  and  consist  of 
four  books,  the  first  containing  poems  of  the  old 
Castilian  school,  the  second  and  third  his  poe- 
try after  Petrarch  and  other  Italian  models, 
and  tlie  fourth,  "  The  Allegory,"  being  the  most 
original  and  celebrated  of  all.  Ainong  his 
works  are  poetical  epistles  after  the  manner  of 
Horace,  pastorals,  and  eclogues. 

BOSCAWEN,  Edward,  a  British  admiral,  third 
son  of  Hugh  Boscawen,  the  first  Lord  Fal- 
mouth, bom  in  Cornwall,  Aug.  19,  1711,  died 
near  Guilford,  Jan.  10,  1761.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  a  sister  of  Marlborough.  Enter- 
ing the  navy  at  an  early  age,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  cajttain  in  1787.  In  1744  he 
captured  a  French  frigate  in  the  channel.  He 
commanded  all  the  land  and  naval  forces  sent 
to  the  East  Indies  in  1748,  and  the  squadron 
employed  against  the  French  ofif  Newfoundland 
and  at  Louisburg  in  1758.  The  next  year  he 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  French  off 
Lagos,  capturing  three  vessels  and  destroying 
two  others.  On  his  return  to  Spitliead  with 
his  prizes  and  2,000  prisoners,  he  received  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
made  governor  of  the  marine  forces,  with  a 
salary  of  £3,000  a  year,  after  having  previously 
occupied  the  highest  positions  in  the  navy  and 
the  admiralty;  and  Le  also  served  for  many 
years  in  parliament  Admiral  Boscawen,  one 
of  the  bravest  of  seamen,  was  styled  by  Horace 
Walpole  the  most  obstinate  of  an  obstinate 
family.  Lord  Chatham  said :  "  When  I  apply 
to  other  officers  respecting  any  expedition  I 
may  chance  to  project,  they  always  ryse  diflS- 
culties;  Boscawen  always  finds  expedients." 

BOSCH,  Hierwjvis  de,  a  Dutch  philologist 
and  Latin  poet,  bom  in  Amsterdam,  March  28, 
1740,  died  in  Leyden,  June  1,  1811.  His 
Poemata  (Leyden,  1803)  are  among  the  best 
I^tin  poems  of  modem  times.  His  great  work 
is  the  Anthologia  Grcfca  (4  vols.,  Utrecht, 
1795-1810 ;  5th  volume  by  Van  Lennep,  1822). 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Dutch  in- 
stitute for  science  and  art,  and  curator  of  the 
Leyden  university. 

BOSCOVICH,  Bigglert  €ine|ipf ,  an  Italian  nat- 
ural philosopher,  bom  at  Ragusa,  May  18, 
1711,  died  in  Milan,  Feb.  12,  1787.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  a  distinguished 
mathematician  and  astronoqier,  and  the  ori- 
ginator of  a  system  of  natural  philosophy  which 
regards  the  senses  as  immediately  cognizant^ 
not  of  matter  itself,  but  only  of  the  attractive 
and  repelling  forces  which  particles  exercise 
upon  each  other.  His  PhiloMnhia  Naturalu 
Theoria  (A^ienna,  1758)  expounaed  the  doctrine 
of  the  propagation  of  pressure  through  solid 
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bodies,  and  threw  mnch  light  upon  the  com- 
paratively new  doctrine  of  cohesion.  He  was 
for  many  years  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Roman  college,  and  for  six  years  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Pavia.  Subsequently  ho  became  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  and  optics  at  Milan,  where 
ho  established  an  observatory.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  measuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian, 
m  correcting  the  maps  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  in  settling  boundary  questions.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  royal  society  of  London  and  of 
many  other  learned  bodies  at  home  and  abroad. 
After  the  abolition  of  his  order  in  1773,  he 
spent  several  years  in  Paris  as  director  of  the 
optical  department  in  the  navy,  receiving  a 
])en8ion  of  8,000  livres.  Vexed  by  the  jealousy 
of  D' Alembert  and  otliers,  he  returned  to  Italy, 
superintended  at  Bassano  the  publication  of  his 
complete  works  ^5  vols.,  1785),  visited  Rome, 
and  finally  retireu  to  Milan.  Among  his  writ- 
ings on  astronomy  and  other  branches  of  phys- 
ic^ Eoience  are  De  MaeulU  Solar ibus  (1736) 
and  De  Expeditione  ad  DimentUndos  Se^undi 
Meridiani  Oradus  (Rome,  1755).  His  didactic 
poem  De  Soils  etc  Luna  Defectihus  (London, 
1704)  was  translated  into  French  by  the  abb6 
de  Barruel  (Paris,  1779).  He  published  anno- 
tated editions  with  supplements  of  Noceti's 
works  on  the  rainbow  and  ttie  aurora  borealis, 
and  of  Benedict  Stay's  poems  on  the  Cartesian 
and  other  modem  philosophical  systems.  His 
narrative  of  his  journey  from  Constantinople 
to  Poland  appeared  in  French  in  1772,  in  Ger- 
man in  1779,  and  in  ItuHan  in  1784. 

B0610,  ligleUaa,  an  Italian  vocalist,  bom  in 
Tarin,  Aug.  20,  1829,  died  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Aug.  12,  1859.  She  belonged  to  a  family  of 
dramatic  artists,  studied  in  Milan  under  Catta- 
neo,  made  her  d^but  at  Turin  in  Verdi's  /  due 
Foscari,  and  afterward  sang  with  great  success 
in  Copenhagen  and  Madrid.  Her  first  appear- 
ance in  Paris  was  in  Verdi's  Nahucco  in  1848; 
and  she  acquired  celebrity  there  afterward  in 
the  same  composer's  LuUa  Miller  and  in 
Rossini's  Moue,  She  visited  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  in  1849,  and  after  new  triumphs 
in  London  and  other  capitals,  accepted  an  en- 

gEkgement  at  the  Italian  opera  in  St.  Peters- 
arg,  dying  there  from  a  cold  in  the  zenith 
of  her  fame.  Her  voice  was  a  pure  soprano  of 
power  and  sympathetic  quality,  and  her  style 
refined  and  polished,  though  she  was  deficient 
in  vehemence.  She  was  married  to  a  gentle- 
man named  Xindavelonis. 

BOSIO,  Franfois  Jtsepli,  baron,  a  French  sculp- 
tor, born  in  Monaco,  Italy,  March  19,  1709, 
died  in  Paris,  July  29, 1845.  He  studied  under 
Piyou,  but  became  to  some  extent  a  follower 
of  Canova,  was  employed  by  Napoleon  and  by 
the  successive  Bourbon  and  Orleans  dynasties, 
and  was  ennobled  by  Charles  X.  He  executed 
the  bass  reliefs  of  the  column  on  the  place  Ven- 
d6me,  the  equestrian  statue  on  the  place  des 
Victoires,  and  many  other  works  in  France 
and  Italy,  among  the  best  known  of  which  are 
those  connected  with  the  maasoleom  of  tJie 
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countess  Demidoff  in  P^re-la-Chaise.  He  was 
a  member  and  eventually  director  of  the  Paris 
academy  of  fine  arts. 

BOSJESMINS.    See  Bushmen. 

BOSNi-SERAI,  or  Serayevo,  a  city  of  European 
Turkey,  capital  of  the  province  of  Bosnia,  at  tlie 
confiuence  of  the  rivers  Miliatchka  and  Bosna, 
in  lat.  43°  52'  N.,  Ion.  18°  40'  E.,  560  m.  N  W. 
of  Constantinople ;  pop.  about  60,000.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  no  considerable  strength, 
and  has  a  citadel  with  fortresses  out  of  repair. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood.  There  are 
about  100  mosques,  several  schools,  a  number 
of  Greek,  and  four  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
The  m^ority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Moslems ; 
the  rest  are  Greeks,  Catholics,  and  Jews.  The 
Jews  have  a  considerable  part  of  the  commerce. 
Bosna-Serai  is  a  great  entrepot  of  trafiic  be- 
tween Turkey,  Dalmatia,  and  Croatia;  it  ex- 
ports leather,  hides,  wool,  goats'  hair,  cattle, 
and  smoked  ti sh,  and  imports  cotton  and  wool- 
len stufis,  silks,  lace,  paper,  salt,  glassware,  and 
jewelry.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather,  cot- 
ton, woollen,  iron,  copper,  cutlery,  and  fire- 
arms. The  city  was  founded  by  the  Hungarians 
about  1263  under  the  name  of  Bosznavar.  It 
derives  its  present  surname  Serai  (palace)  from 
a  palace  built  in  1530  by  Khosrev  Bey,  the 
governor  of  Bosnia.  Prince  Eugene  captured 
the  town  in  1697,  but  was  unable  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  citadel. 

BOSNIA  (properly  Bosna;  Turkish,  Boeh- 
maili),  the  extreme  N.  W.  province  or  vilayet 
of  European  Turkev,  lying  between  lat.  42**  80' 
and  45°  15'  N.  and  Ion.  15**  40'  and  21°  10'  E., 
comprising  Bosnia  proper,  Herzegovina,  and 
Turkish  Croatia;  area  estimated  from  22,500 
to  24,450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  1,100,000.  It  is 
bounded  N.  W.  and  > .  l)y  Austrian  Croatia  and 
the  Military  Frontier,  E.  by  Servia,  S.  by  Pris- 
rend,  Albania,  and  Montenegro,  and  W.  by  Dal- 
matia and  the  Adriatic.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, the  elevations  ranging  from  3,000  to 
8,000  ft.  A  branch  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  forms 
the  watershed  between  the  tributaries  of  the 
Danube  and  the  rivers  flowing  S.  The  moun- 
tains consist  chiefly  of  limestone  of  secondary 
formation,  together  with  sandstone  and  shales 
of  the  carboniferous  system ;  and  it  is  also  said 
tiiat  beds  of  coal  are  general  throughout  the 
country.  The  valleys  are  well  watered.  The 
ciiief  rivers  are  the  Save  on  the  X.  frontier,  and 
its  aflfluents  the  Unna,  Verbas,  Bosna,  and  Drina, 
and  the  Narenta,  which  flows  into  the  Adriatic. 
The  mountains  are  densely  covered  with  for- 
ests. Sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  poultry  are  rais- 
ed in  great  numbers,  but  cattle  and  horses  are 
neglected.  The  chief  food  is  wheat  and  maize ; 
barley,  hay,  hemp,  &c.,  are  cultivated  to  some 
extent  In  Herzegovina  tobacco,  rice,  oil,  wine, 
figs,  and  pomegranates  are  produced.  The  cul- 
ture of  fruit  is  important,  300,000  (piintnls  of 
prunes  alone  being  produced  annually.  Fish- 
eries are  active,  oniefiy  in  the  Bosna  and  Na- 
renta rivers.  The  great  mineral  wealth  of  the 
ooii&tr7  is  undeveloped,  but  a  few  mines  of 
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lead,  iroD,  and  mercary  are  worked.  The  i 
chief  manufocturea  aru  cutlery  and  firearma, 
Amonft  the  ex[iurtd  tire  staves,  timber,  agri- 
cnltural  products,  wool,  ijoney,  and  wai.  The 
tutui  value  of  imports  \e  about  (6,000,000, 
a  great  part  of  which  cuosista  of  salt.  Most 
of  the  merchandise  comes  from  Constanti- 
Dople  and  ijophia,  to  Bosna-Scrai  or  Bera- 
yevo ;  but  commerce  is  much  impeded  bj  bad 
roads,  imposts,  monopolies  and  the  sand  banks 
and  trunks  ot  trees  m  the  nvers  which  render 
navigation  almost  imposmble     Tie  moat  mi 

Eartant  towns  are  the  capital  Bosna  Herai 
anialuLa.  TruTiiik  Mustar  Fotcha,  and  Novi 
Uazar  Of  importance  m  a  milit<u7  point  of 
Mcw  are  the  tortresses  bienitza,  'Vishefn'ad 
near  the  Irontier  ol  Seriio,  Niksbitv  mar  the 
frontier  of  Montenegro  Bielinu,  and  Tr<.bin}c 
the  laiit  on  tite  mam  road  leadmK  to  Kaguse 
The  towns  are  generally  divided   mto  three 


parte:  the  fortress,  the  city  proper,  snrronnd- 
ed  by  walls  and  having  the  irates  closed  at 
night,  and  tlio  quarter  occupied  by  tiie  lower 
classes.  Nearly  the  whole  population  belongs 
to  the  southern  Slave,  who  entered  the  coun- 
try in  the  7th  century  and  dislodired  the  Uly- 
rian  race,  which  was  probably  identical  with 
the  Albanian.  A  remnant  of  the  Albanian  ele- 
ment, numbering  abont  30,000  souls,  is  found 
in  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  country.  The  pre- 
vailing language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Servian.  The 
m^ority  of  the  population  are  Christians,  481,- 
000  behmging  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  and  195,- 
000  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  There  are 
aboot  5,000  Jews  and  8.000  gypfdes.  Tlie  Mo- 
taammednns,  418,000  in  number,  are  nearly  nil 
desc«n<iants  of  Slavs  who  embraced  Iwlaniism 
in  onler  to  preiierve  their  estates,  and  include 
the  wealthier  part  of  the  population,  chiefly  in 
the  towns.    A  large  portion  of  the 
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of  the  country  is  in  their  hands.  They  com- 
prise the  beys,  nobility,  agas  (land  owners), 
and  spahis,  tlie  descendants  of  the  nobility 
whose  ancestors  were  invested  with  flefs  at  tlie 
time  of  the  conquest  Their  vaaaals  pay  them 
a  tribute,  and  in  war  they  form  a  cavalry  of 
reserve.  Tlie  Bosnians,  especially  the  Cbrto- 
tlans,  are  hospitable,  pious,  and  brave,  bnt  iraa- 
cible  and  vindictive.  The  head  of  the  family  hu 
a  patriarchal  jurisdiction  over  it,  and  his  wife  or 
SOD  s  wife  has  sole  management  of  the  house. 
The  people  arc  generally  hut  little  infltmcted: 
they  have  some  knowledge  of  mechanics  txii 
of  the  elements  of  medicine,  but  scarcely  any 
literature.  There  were  formerly  printingprecaee 
at  Hilesevo  and  Goradye,  where  ehurca  hooka 
in  t-lavic  were  printed  as  early  as  15SI. — 
Bosnia  anciently  belonged  partly  to  Lower 
Pannonia  and  partly  to  Illyricnm.  In  the  7th 
century  the  country  was  invaded  by  the  Slave. 
In  the  12th  and  ISIh  centuries  it  belonged  to 
Hungary.  In  1S39  it  pawed  into  the  hands  of 
the  'Servian  king  Stephen,  after  whoso  death  it 
formed  an  independent  government  till  1870, 
w  I  en  one  of  the  chieftains.  Ban  Tvartko,  seized 
the  rems  of  power  as  king  of  Bosnia.  At  thehe- 
gmning  of  the  IGth  century  Tnrkey  asserted  its 
(laims  upon  tli<^  province,  finally  annexing  it  in 
1626  since  then,  however,  the  native  nobil- 
ilv  have  frequently  caused  disturbances,  espe- 
collv  in  1S50  and  ISGl.  The  legal  conUn- 
gent  of  Bosnia  in  the  Turkish  army  is  60,000, 
tut  It  actually  consists  of  only  about  80,000. 
In  18GT-'8  an  insurrection  of  the  peasantry 
took  place  at  Tuila  against  the  eiactiona  of 
the  tax  gatlierers  and  beys.  After  an  enconti- 
ter  with  the  troops  they  took  reftige  in  Ans- 
tnan  territory,  but  returned  upon  a  proclama- 
tion of  amnesty.  In  1861  anotner  insurrection 
took  place,  and  before  it  could  be  put  down  the 
war  in  Montenegro  broke  out,  peace  not  beinft 
restored  in  Bosnia  till  after  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  in  the  former  conntry,  A  con- 
ference was  held  by  the  consuls  of  the  £uro- 
Eean  powers,  but  without  any  salutary  efiectA. 
a  May,  1863,  an  Austrian  and  Ottoman  mixed 
commission  met  at  Livno  to  define  the  boun- 
daries between  Bosnia  and  Dalmstia.  During 
tlie  adininletrution  of  Osman  Pasha,  lM0-'68, 
Bosnia  enjoyed  peace  and  made  considerable 
progress.  A  railway  has  been  in  course  of 
construction  since  18T0  from  Banialnka  to  the 
frontier  near  Noii,  as  the  first  section  of  the 
great  line  from  the  Austrian  frontier  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

B06P0KCS  (Gr.  B*nropof,  oj-ford).  !.  Called 
by  the  ancients  the  Thracian,  and  by  the  Turks 
Iiitambul  Boghazi,  the  strait  joining  the  Black 
sea  and  the  sea  of  Marmora,  between  Enro- 
pean  and  Asiatic  Turkey;  so  named  either 
from  the  legend  of  lo,  who  after  being  meta- 
morpliosed  into  a  heifer  passed  over  the  chan- 
nel, or  because  the  strait  is  so  narrow  Uiat 
an  ox  can  swim  across.  It  is  abont  10  m. 
long;  its  greatest  width  is  about  2  m.,  and  ita 
narrowest  part,  near  the  middle,  only  a  littl* 


over  J  m.  There  are  in  this  channel  aarfuce 
cur renta  and  undercurrents,  the  former  flowing 
eoutliward  except  daring  the  prevalence  of  S. 
winds,  and  the  latter  flowing  northward  to 
tlie  Block  Bea.  In  the  narrowest  part  the 
cnrreot  is  verj  strong.  Here  are  the  coatlea 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  Rum-Ili  Hisaar  on  the 
European  side,  built  by  Mohammed  II.  in  ]45l, 
and  Anoiioji  Ilissaron  the  Asiatio  side,  previous- 
ly erected  by  Mohammed  I.  The  Bidea  of  the 
chaimel  are  steep  wooded  clifFa,  studded  with 
ruins  of  all  ages  and  gaj  bnildinga  of  the 
present  day.  According  to  tradition,  confirm- 
ed by  geological  testimony,  this  strait  waa 
formed  by  the  bursting  of  the  barriers  of  the 
Black  sea.  It  waa  anciently  and  is  still  famous 
for  ita  extensive  tnuay  fisheries.  Constanti- 
nople and  Scntari  lie  on  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  Bouthem  entrance.  From  the  former  city 
the  strait  is  frequently  called  the  strait  of  Con- 
stantinople. [I.  Called  by  the  ancients  the 
Oimmerian,  and  now  the  strut  of  Kertch  or 
Yenikale,  formerly  of  Kaffa  or  Feodosia,  the 
■trait  connecting  the  Black  sea  and  the  sea  of 
Azov.  It  ia  wider  and  shallower  than  that 
of  Oonstantinople.  lU.  An  ancient  kbgdom, 
comprising  the  country  on  both  ^dea  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  founded  in  602  B.  C.  by 
the  Archie  an  actidte,  a  native  Cimmerian  dy- 
nai^ty,  who  were  succeeded  about  440  by  a 
Greek  dynasty,  beginning  with  Spartacns  I. 
The  capital  was  Panticapieum  (now  Kerteh)  in 
the  Taurio  Chersoneans  (Crimea).  Under  a 
later  Spartacns  (36a~S48)  the  limits  of  the  king- 
dom on  the  Asiatic  side  were  enlarged,  Theo- 
dosia  (Kaffa),  on  the  European,  having  been  an- 
neied  under  bia  predecessor,  Leucon  I.,  in  SCO. 
About  260  Leucanor  became  tributary  to  the 
Scythians.    Tbeae  latter  became  so  exacting 


that  Parysades  IT.,  the  last  of  the'  Leoconides, 
placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Mtth- 
ridatea  the  Great  of  Pontus,  who  defeated 
the  Scythians,  and  atter  the  death  of  Faryaa- 
des  took  pos»e9sion  of  Bosporus  and  placed  his 
own  son  Machares  on  its  tlirone.  After  his 
death  and  that  of  his  father  (68  B,  0.)  the  Ro- 
mans appointed  hie  brother  Phamaces  to  suc- 
ceed him,  and  after  his  overthrow  by  Ccesar 
several  other  princes  who  professed  to  belong 
to  the  family  of  Mithridates.  When  the  line 
became  wholly  eitinct  in  A.  D.  259,  the  Sar- 
matians  took  posseswon  of  the  country.  It 
later  formed  part  of  the  Eastern  empire  till 
ita  conquest  by  the  Khazara,  and  waa  after- 
ward taken  by  the  Tartars. 

BOSQUE,  a  central  county  of  Texas,  bonnded 
E.  by  the  Brazos  river,  and  watered  by  North 
Bosque  creelt,  and  other  affluents  of  the  Bra- 
zos; area,  906  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  4,681,  of 
whom  538  were  colored.  The  surface  is  liilly 
or  undulating;  about  one  third  of  it  is  cov- 
ered with  foresta  of  oak,  live  oak,  and  cedar. 
The  soil  is  a  dark  loam  resting  on  bases  of  hard 
blue  limestone.  Tlie  chief  prodnctions  in  18T0 
were  38,065  bushels  of  wheat,  260,946  of  corn, 
and  3,185  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  8,071 
horses,  4,829  milch  cowa,  21,022  otlier  cattle, 
6,607  sheep,  and  6,071  swine.  Capital,  Meridian. 

BOSQrGT,  Pierre  Jtwpb  Fni^«U,  a  French 
soldier,  born  at  Mont  de  Marsan,  Nov.  6,  1810, 
died  Feb,  5,  ISSl.  Ho  was  educated  at  the 
polytechnic  school  of  Paris  and  the  military 
school  at  Metz,  and  acquired  distinction  in  Al- 
geria, attaining  in  1846  the  rank  of  general  of 
brigade,  and  was  wounded  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Kabyles  in  1651.  In  the  Crimea 
be  hod  the  command  of  tho  second  division,  and 
was  prominent  in  the  battles  of  the  Alma  and 
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of  Inkerraan,  in  the  latter  of  which  but  for  his 
8Uccor  the  English  would  have  been  crushed 
by  the  Russians.  As  chief  of  the  corps  des- 
tined to  cover  the  allied  forces  on  the  slope  of 
the  Tchemaya,  he  constantly  displayed  quick- 
ness, vigilance,  and  activity,  and  took  part  in 
the  storming  of  the  Malakhoff,  after  which  he 
was  made  a  senator  and  a  marshal.  In  1858 
he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  S.  W. 
military  division,  but,  disabled  by  the  wounds 
received  at  Sebastopol,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
frain from  active  duties. 

B06SI,  GliMppc,  an  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Busto-Arsizio  in  August,  1777,  died  in  Milan, 
Dec.  15,  1815.  lie  studied  at  the  Brera  acade- 
my and  in  Rome,  and  on  his  return  to  Milan 
became  secretary  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts, 
and  afterward  president  of  that  institution  and 
of  those  of  Venice  and  Bologna.  In  1801  he 
won  a  first  prize  for  a  picture  commemorating 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  in  1805  he  exhib- 
ited various  works,  the  best  of  w^hich  was  a  large 
cartoon  representing  the  Italian  Parnassus, 
which  is  in  the  museum  of  Milan.  For  Eugene 
de  Beauhamais  he  executed  a  celebrated  copy 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Ctna^  and  published  in 
1810,  as  the  result  of  his  investigations  relating 
to  this  famous  masteq^iece,  Lihri  quattro  sul 
Cenaeolo  di  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  lie  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  biography  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  left  an  unfinished  work  on  Lombard  paint- 
ers and  several  poetical  effusions.  Ue  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  the  Brera  museum  and 
Ambrosian  library,  and  in  the  latter  was  placed 
a  monument  to  him,  with  a  bass  relief  and  a 
colossal  bust  by  Canova,  executed  by  order  of 
tlie  academy.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  tlie 
most  eminent  painters  of  the  modern  Lombard 
school. 

BOSSI,  GliMppe  Carte  iirell«,  baron  de,  an 
Italian  poet  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  Turin,  Nov. 
15,  1758,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  20,  1823.  The 
son  of  a  Sardinian  count,  he  acquired  the  title 
of  baron  in  the  French  service.  He  produced 
several  plays  in  his  youth,  studied  law,  and 
after  a  short  banishment  in  1781  was  employed 
in  the  foreign  ministry  and  in  diplomacy.  He 
was  Sardinian  minister  plenipotentiary  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  1797,  when  Paul  I.  on  hearing  of 
the  Sardinian-French  treaty  sent  him  his  pass- 
ports, after  which  he  became  very  prominent 
as  envoy  to  Napoleon,  and  finally,  with  Carlo 
Ginlio  and  Carlo  Botta,  was  one  of  the  three  ad- 
ministrators or  triumvirs  of  Sardinia  (called  in 
France  the  three  Charleses)  during  the  unsettled 
period  preceding  the  annexation  to  France.  He 
joined  the  French  service  in  1805,  and  became 
prefect  of  the  department  of  Ain,  and  after- 
ward of  La  Mancne.  Ilis  devotion  to  the  em- 
peror during  the  hundred  days  caused  him  to 
be  removed  from  office  after  the  second  resto- 
ration. It  was  mainly  due  to  his  influence  that  i 
England,  supported  by  Prussia,  successfully  in- 
terfered in  Sardinia  in  behalf  of  the  Waldenses. 
He  was  the  first  to  give  a  dramatic  fervor  af- 
ter the  manner  of  Pindar  to  the  Italian  ode.  . 


Among  his  lyrics,  which  have  been  collected 
in  8  volumes  (Paris,  1799-1801;  2d  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1816),  are  V Indipendenza  amert^ana 
(1785),  La  Olanda  pae\ficata  (in  two  cantos, 
1 788),  and  Oromana  (on  the  French  revolution, 
12  cantos,  1805-^2). 

B06S1,  Liigl,  count,  an  Italian  historian  and 
archaeologist,  bom  in  Milan,  Feb.  28, 1758,  died 
there,  April  10,  1885.  He  studied  jurispru- 
dence and  natural  sciences  in  Pavia,  and  became 
Bonaparte's  agent  in  Turin,  and  after  the  an- 
nexation of  Sardinia  to  France  keeper  of  the 
Italian  archives.  He  was  the  author  of  over 
80  works  on  archseolo^cal,  scientifie,  and  his- 
torical subjects,  includmg  Storia  delta  Spagna 
(8  vols.,  1821),  htoria  d^Italia  (19  vola.,  1819- 
'23),  Introduzione  alio  studio  delle  arti  del 
disegno^  and  a  volume  of  dramas,  besides  con- 
tributions to  periodicals  and  academical  annals. 
He  also  published  an  elaborate  edition  in  Ital- 
ian of  Roscoe's  "Life  of  Leo  X."  (12  vols., 
Milan,  1816-'17). 

BOSSIia^  a  N.  W.  parish  of  Louisiana,  bor- 
dering on  Arkansas,  bounded  E.  and  S.  E.  by 
Dauchite  river  and  Bistineau  lake,  and  S.  W.  and 
W.  by  Red  river;  area,  1,066  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
12,675,  of  whom  8,505  were  colored.  Badeau 
lake  is  in  this  parish.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  287,660  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
11,422  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  18,506  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  1,553  horses,  1,564  mulee 
and  asses,  2,788  milch  cows,  4,401  other  cattle, 
1,917  sheep,  and  9,994  swine.  Capital,  Bellevue. 

BOSSUET,  Jacqaes  B^algie,  a  French  prelate, 
bom  at  Dijon,  Sept.  27,  1627,  died  in  Paris, 
April  12,  1704.  He  came  of  a  family  of  law- 
yers, received  his  early  education  at  the  Jesuit 
college  of  D\jon,  and  thence  was  removed  to 
the  college  of  Navarre  in  Paris,  where  he  soon 
attracted  attention  by  his  rapid  progress  in 
learning  and  his  eloquence.  It  was  said  that 
he  had  formed  a  matrimonial  engagement  with 
MUe.  des  Vieux,  but  that  it  was  broken  off  in 
order  that  he  might  enter  the  church,  though 
they  never  ceased  to  be  friends,  and  he  even- 
tually provided  her  with  a  country  seat  near 
Paris,  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life,  pro- 
longed till  nearly  iier  100th  year.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1652,  spent  some  time  under  the  in- 
fluence of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  at  Saint  Lazare, 
declined  the  directorship  of  the  college  of  Na- 
varre (which  he  assumed,  however,  at  a  later 
period),  and  accepted  the  modest  office  of  canon 
at  Metz,  relieving  his  arduous  life  of  stndy  and 
controversy  with  the  Protestants  by  preacliing 
occasionally  in  Paris.  The  sermons  which  ho 
delivered  there  in  1659  created  a  deep  impres- 
sion. He  never  repeated  a  sermon,  and  spoke 
with  little  preparation  excepting  a  rough  draft 
of  the  leading  points  of  his  discourse.  His  st v  lo 
was  picturesque,  dramatic,  and  at  times  abrupt; 
the  flow  of  nis  language  was  easy,  and  liis 
presence  was  magnetic.  For  many  years,  and 
especially  from  1660  to  1669,  he  was  frequently 
summoned  to  Paris  to  preach  the  Lent  and 
Advent  series,  and  for   occasional    solemni- 
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ties,  addresLsing  larger  congregations  and  with 
greater  effect  than  any  other  pulpit  orator 
in  that  capital.  Among  his  eulogies  of  saints, 
that  of  St.  Paul  is  his  masterpiece.  He  es- 
pecially excelled  in  funeral  orations,  though 
he  was  too  much  inclined  to  idealize  the  sub- 
jects of  his  panegyrics.  The  most  admired 
were  those  on  Henrietta  Maria,  widow  of 
Charles  I. ;  on  the  great  Cond6 ;  on  Anne, 
princess  Palatine ;  and  above  all,  on  the  duchess 
of  Orleans,  whose  misfortunes  and  whose  mys- 
terious death  lent  additional  interest  to  his  dis- 
course. The  oration  which  he  delivered  on 
the  duchess  de  la  Valli^re^s  taking  the  veil  was 
another  of  his  fine  efforts.  In  1669  he  received 
the  bishopric  of  Condom,  but  he  never  entered 
upon  its  duties,  and  relinquished  the  title  and 
revenues  in  1670,  when  Louis  XIV.  intrusted 
to  him  the  education  of  the  dauphin.  For  the 
special  instruction  of  his  pupil  he  wrote  his 
Biaeours  $ur  VhUtoire  universells,  De  la  eon- 
noissanee  de  Dieu  et  de  soi-mSme,  and  La  po- 
litique tiree  dei  propres  paroles  de  V6eriture 
Sainte  ;  the  first  showing  the  omnipresence  of 
God  in  history,  the  second  applying  religious 
principles  to  philosophy  according  to  the  ideas 
of  Descartes,  and  the  third  sustaining  absolu- 
tism in  politics.  His  Exposition  de  la  foi  ca- 
tholique^  said  to  have  been  written  (1671)  espe- 
cially for  the  conversion  of  Turenne,  weaned  the 
latter  and  other  eminent  persons  from  the  Re- 
formed church.  This  work,  translated  into  many 
languages,  was  sanctioned  by  two  papal  briefs 
(1678-'9),  and  by  the  Gallican  clergy  in  1682, 
and  finally  gave  rise  to  the  memorable  con- 
ference between  Bossuet  and  the  Protestant 
divine  Claude.  In  1 671  he  was  admitted  to  the 
academy  ;  and  having  finished  the  education  of 
the  dauphin,  he  was  named  almoner  of  the  duch- 
ess of  Burgundy,  and  in  1681  bishop  of  Meaux. 
In  1682,  in  his  opening  address  at  the  extra- 
ordinary convocation  of  the  Gallican  clergy,  he 
attempted  to  reconcile  his  devotion  to  the  ab- 
solute power  of  the  king  with  that  to  the  holy 
see,  proclaiming  the  "  indefectibility  "  of  the 
latter,  while  contesting  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope  personally.  His  influence  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  the  four  celebrated  articles  of  the 
Gallican  church.  The  fourth  article,  claiming 
that,  *^  although  the  pope  had  the  principal 
voice  in  matters  of  faith,  his  decisions  were 
still  not  irrevocable,  at  least  if  they  were  not 
confirmed  by  the  consent  of  the  church,^*  was 
regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  and  exposed  him  to  charges  of  heresy. 
His  Histoire  des  variations  des  &glises  pro- 
testantes  (2  vols.),  first  published  in  1688, 
though  circulated  in  MS.  since  1685,  is  his 
most  important  controversial  work.  He  stren- 
uously denounced  the  quietism  of  his  friend 
Madame  Guyon,  as  well  as  of  his  former  dis- 
ciple F^nelon,  in  his  Relation  du  Quietisme^  and 
procured  the  latter^s  removal  from  court  and 
the  condemnation  at  Rome  of  his  Maxinus  des 
saints.  Though  he  was  in  friendly  and  pro- 
tracted correspondence  with  Leibnitz  (1691- 


1700)  on  the  subject  of  a  treaty  for  the  union  of 
the  Reformed  and  Catholic  churches,  and  though 
his  biographer.  Cardinal  de  Bausset,  claims  for 
him  the  gratitude  of  Protestants,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  ne  did  or  did  not  countenance  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  subse- 
quent persecutions  of  the  Protestants.  His  ac- 
tivity was  prodigious;  he  attended  to  the  affairs 
of  his  diocese  and  to  his  duties  at  the  court, 
while  engaged  in  controversies,  in  writing  and 
preaching,  and  in  works  of  charity  and  piety. 
The  last,  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
comparative  retirement  owing  to  a  painful 
disease  (the  gravel)  from  which  he  died.  He 
was  called  by  La  Bruy^re  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  and  by  Henri  Martin  the  CorneiUe 
of  the  pulpit,  but  was  more  generally  known 
as  the  eagle  of  Meaux.  He  left  an  immense 
correspondence,  including  that  with  Leibnitz. 
Among  his  works  not  yet  mentioned  are  his 
Maximes  sur  la  eomedie,  condemnatory  of  the- 
atres, and  Commentaire  sur  V Apocalypse^  which 
he  interprets  as  predicting  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire.  There  are  many  more  or  less 
complete  editions  of  his  writings,  and  several 
new  and  complete  ones  are  in  progress.  The 
oldest  is  that  of  1747-^53,  in  20  vols.  Those 
of  1825  (60  vols.  12mo)  and  of  1835-7  (12 
vols,  large  8vo)  are  regarded  as  among  the  best. 
The  edition  prepared  by  the  Benedictines  in 
48  vols.  (1815  et  seq.)  includes  the  Histoire  de 
Bossuet  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1814),  by  Cardinal  Louis 
Frangois  de  Bausset,  who  was  also  the  biogra- 
pher of  F6nelon.  Among  his  other  biographers 
in  France  was  Burigny  (Paris,  1761),  and  in 
England,  Charles  Butler  (London,  1812).  The 
best  biography  is  the  Histoire  de  J,  B,  Bos- 
suet et  de  ses  osuvres,  by  R^aume  (1  vol., 
Paris,  1869).  New  light  is  thrown  upon  his 
life  and  achievements  by  the  Memoires  et  Jour- 
n<il  sur  la  vie  et  les  outrages  de  Bossuet  (Paris, 
1856-7),  after  autograph  MSS.,  edited  by  the 
abb^  Guett^e,  with  an  introduction  and  anno- 
tations of  the  abb6  Le  Dieu,  who  was  Bossuet's 
secretary  from  1699  to  1704.  They  represent 
Bossuet  as  genial  in  his  manners,  and  always 

E reserving  his  serenity  of  temper,  excepting  in 
is  animosity  against  F6nelon. 
BOSSUT,  Chtrles,  a  French  mathematician,  bom 
at  Tarare,  Aug.  11,  1730,  died  Jan.  14,  1814. 
He  studied  under  D'Alembert,  became  his  col- 
laborator in  the  Encyelopedie^  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  academy  in  1768,  after  which  the 
king  founded  for  him  a  chair  of  hydrodynam- 
ics. He  published  Mecanique  en  general,  Cours 
complet  des  mathematiqueSy  and  Essai  sur  V his- 
toire gSnSrale  des  mathematiques.  The  last, 
published  in  1802,  was  his  masterpiece.  He 
wrote  also  on  navigation,  astronomy,  physics, 
and  history,  and  prepared  an  edition  of  rascd^s 
works,  with  an  essay  on  his  life  and  writings. 

BOSTAN,  or  H-Btstoa  (Arab.,  the  garden),  a 
town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Sihun  (Sarus), 
and  on  the  N.  side  of  Mount  Taurus,  40  m. 
N.  W.  of  Marash ;  pop.  about  9,000.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  a  well  watered  and  well  cultivated 
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plain,  whence  its  name.  It  contains  several 
mosques,  is  surrounded  by  many  villages  de- 
pendent upon  its  authority,  and  trades  exten- 
sively in  wheat  with  the  Turkomans.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  Bostan  is  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Cappadocian  city  of 
Comana. 

BOSTON,  a  game  played  by  four  persons,  with 
two  packs  of  cards.  The  cards  are  never  shuf- 
fled ;  one  of  the  packs  is  dealt,  and  the  other 
cut  alternately  to  determine  the  trump.  The 
dealer  gives  live  cards  to  each  player  twice, 
and  three  the  last  time  around.  If  the  first 
player  can  make  five  tricks,  he  says,  "I  go 
Boston ; "  and  his  competitors  may  overbid 
him  by  saying,  **I  go  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  or 
18,'^  as  the  hand  of  each  may  warrant.  Should 
either  of  them  fail  to  make  the  number  of 
tricks  he  "bids"  for,  he  must  pay  to  each 
competitor  a  forfeit  regulated  by  a  card  of 
prices  prepared  beforehand.  Boston  is  the 
most  complicated  of  all  games  of  cards.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  France  by 
Franklin,  and  was  called  after  his  native  city. 

BOSTON,  the  capital  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  Suffolk  county,  the  chief 
city  of  New  England,  and  the  seventh  of  the 
United  States  in  point  of  population,  situated 
in  hit.  42°  21'  24"  N.,  Ion.  71°  8'  58"  W.,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Massachusetts  bay.  The 
city  embraces  Boston  proper.  East  Boston, 
South  Boston,  Roxbury,  and  Dorchester.  Bos- 
ton proper,  or  old  Boston,  occupies  a  peninsula, 
joined  to  the  mainland  on  the  south  by  a  nar- 
row strip  of  land  known  as  the  Neck,  which 
was  once  overflowed  by  the  tide,  but  has  been 
raised  and  widened.  The  surface  is  very  un- 
even, and  originally  presented  three  hills.  Bea- 
con, Copp^s,  and  Fort  (whence  the  early  name 
of  the  peninsula,  Trimountain),  the  first  of 
which  is  about  180  ft.  above  the  sea.  Fort 
hill  has  recently  been  levelled,  while  the  ele- 
vation of  Copp's  hill  has  been  much  reduced. 
East  Boston  occupies  the  W.  portion  of  the 
island  formerly  known  as  Noddle's  island,  but 
more  commonly  bearing  the  name  of  Maverick, 
from  Samuel  Maverick,  who  lived  there  in  1C80. 
It  is  ecjuidistant  from  old  Boston  and  Charles- 
town,  and  has  a  hilly  surface.  South  Boston 
extends  about  2  m.  along  the  S.  side  of  the 
harbor,  an  ann  of  which  separates  it  from  Bos- 
ton proper.  Near  the  centre  are  Dorchester 
lieights,  wiiich  attain  an  elevation  of  about  180 
ft.  above  the  ocean,  and  afford  a  fine  view  of 
the  city,  bay,  and  surrounding  country.  The 
surface  of  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  in  many 
places  is  rujrged  and  hilly.  The  original  hmits 
of  Boston  embraced  but  fiOO  acres ;  1,700  acres 
were  acquired  by  the  addition  of  South  and 
East  Boston,  and  by  filling  the  surrounding 
flats;  2,100  by  the  annexation  of  Roxbury; 
4,800  by  the  annexation  of  Dorchester;  and 
880  by  filling  flats  in  other  places ;  making  the 
present  area  10,170  acres.  The  city  is  con- 
nected with  Charlestown  by  the  Charles  river 
bridge,  1,608  ft.  long,  and  the  Warren  bridge, 


1,890  ft.  long;  and  with  Cambridge  by  the 
West  Boston  bridge,  which  crosses  Charles 
river  from  Cambridge  street,  Boston,  and  is 
2,756  ft.  long,  with  a  causeway  of  8,432  ft. 
Craigi^'s  bridge,  2,796  ft.  long,  extends  from 
Leverett  street  to  East  Cambridge ;  from  this 
bridge  another,  1,820  ft.  in  length,  extends  to 
Prison  point,  Charlestown.  South  Boston  is 
reached  by  the  Federal  street  bridge,  about  600 
ft.  long,  and  the  South  Boston  bridge,  1,550 
it.  long,  extending  from  the  Neck  to  South 
Boston.  These  bridges  are  all  free.  The  West- 
em  avenue,  or  Milldam  road,  has  been  con- 
structed upon  a  substantial  dam  across  the 
Back  bay  from  the  foot  of  Beacon  street  to 
SewalFs  point,  in  Brookline.  It  is  about  H 
m.  long,  from  60  to  100  ft.  wide,  and  is  a  popu- 
lar resort  for  driving.  Boston  is  unsurpassed 
in  the  beauty  of  its  suburbs,  which  embrace 
the  cities  of  Charlestown,  Chelsea,  Somerville, 
and  Cambridge,  and  the  towns  of  Revere, 
Brighton,  Brookline,  Winthrop,  and  others. 
These  places  contain  many  handsome  residences 
of  persons  doing  business  in  Boston. — The  har- 
bor is  a  spacious  indentation  of  Massachusetts 
bay,  the  mouth  of  which  lies  between  Point 
Alderton  on  Nantasket  and  Shirley  in  Chelsea. 
It  embraces  about  75  sq.  m.,  and  includes  sev- 
eral arms,  such  as  Dorchester  bay,  South  Bos- 
ton bay,  and  the  embouchures  of  Charles, 
Mystic,  and  Neponset  rivers.  A  part  of  Charles 
river  is  commonly  known  as  tne  Back  bay. 
There  are  more  than  50  islands  or  islets  in  the 
harbor.  Boston  light  stands  on  Lighthouse 
island.  Its  top  is  98  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
is  fltted  with  a  revolving  light  which  can  be 
seen  at  a  distance  of  16  m.  Northerly  from 
the  lighthouse  runs  a  chain  of  islands,  rocks, 
and  ledges,  8  m.  long,  to  the  Graves.  George's 
island  commands  the  open  sea,  and  Fort  War- 
ren, a  very  strong  fortiflcation,  is  built  on  it, 
the  island  being  national  property.  Castle 
island  (so  caUed  from  a  fortress  which  was 
erected  there  in  1688.  and  which  subsequently 
was  rebuilt  and  called  Castle  William  in  honor 
of  William  III.)  lies  further  up  the  harbor,  and 
is  the  site  of  Fort  Independence.  Governor's 
island  is  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Castle  island, 
and  Fort  Winthrop,  an  uncompleted  fortifica- 
tion, stands  there.  This  island  passed  into  the 
possession  of  John  Winthrop  in  1682,  and  for  a 
long  time  was  known  as  **  the  govemor^s  gar- 
den. ^^  It  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Win- 
throp family,  except  that  portion  of  it  which  has 
been  ceded  to  the  national  government.  Long 
island,  which  also  has  a  lighthouse,  is  large, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  it  a 
place  of  residence,  but  with  little  success.  Deer 
island  is  now  occupied  by  city  institutions,  and 
Rainsford  island  by  state  hospitals.  On  Thomp- 
son's island  is  the  Boston  asylum  and  farm  school 
for  indigent  boys.  The  main  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor is  between  Castle  and  Govemor^s  islands ; 
it  is  very  narrow,  and  is  defended  by  Forts  Inde- 
pendence and  Warren.  Deer  island,  comprising 
134  acres  of  upland  and  84  acres  of  flats,  Iiiomp- 


Bon'a,  Groat  Brewster  (18  acres),  Gallonpe's 
(16  iLcres),  and  Apple  islands  (9^  acres)  belong 
to  the  city. — The  growth  of  Boston  for  two 
centiirioB  was  not  rapid.  There  are  no  exact 
figures  for  ber  population  during  the  first  fonr 

Eeueratioiia  of  her  existence.  It  is  sapposed  to 
are  been  7,000  at  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. In  1743  it  was  placed  at  18,000,  pro- 
bably aa  exaggeration.  In  17S4-'S,  dnring 
the  administration  of  Gov.  Bernard,  the  first 
colonial  consns  was  taken,  and  under  it  the 
population  of  Boston  was  returned  at  16,520. 
Mr.  Bancroft  says  the  population  was  "about 
16,000  of  Enropeaa  oripn"  at  the  close  of 
17S8;  and  Mr.  Frotbingham  puts  it  at  about 
17,000  in  1774.  If  the  retnms  under  the 
census  of  1764-'5  were  correctly  made,  Boston 
was  40  years  in  doubling  her  population  after 
that  date.  The  revolution,  and  the  troubles 
which  followed  it,  retarded  ber  growth.  Down 
to  1790  Boston  did  not  increase  so  fast  in  num- 
bers as  the  colony,  province,  or  state  of  which 

that  date 

follows;  1790,  18,038;  1800,  24,937;  1810, 
88,250;  1820,  43,298;  1830,  61,392;  1840, 
93,883;  1850,  186,881;  1860,  177,840;  1870, 
350,526.  The  increase  dnring  the  last  decade 
is  largely  duo  to  the  annexation  of  Hoxbury  in 
1807,  which  now  constitutes  the  18th,  14th, 
and  15th  wards,  containing  34,773  inhabitants, 
and  of  Dorchester  in  1869,  now  forming  the 
Ifith  ward,  with  12,259  inhabitants.  The 
character  of  the  population  has  much  changed 
duriDg  the  lost  80  years.  Formerly  it  contain- 
ed but  few  foreigners.  In  1870  there  were 
162,540  native,  87,886  foreign,  247,013  white, 
and  3,496  colored.  Of  the  native  population, 
127,617  were  bom  In  Massaohnsetts ;  of  the 


foreign,  66,900  were  natives  of  Ireland,  13,818 
of  British  America,  5,978  of  England,  5,608  of 
Germany,  1,796  of  Scotland,  and  61S  of  France. 
Of  the  total  population,  17,487  over  10  years 
of  ago  were  nnable  to  read  and  23,420  over  10 
years  of  age  were  unable  to  write;  of  the 
latter,  21,993  were  foreign  and  1,427  naUve- 
bom. — The  legal  division  of  the  city  is  into  18 
wards,  but  usage  has  divided  it  into  certain 
districts.  North  Boston,  or  "  the  North  End," 
is  the  oldest  part  of  the  place,  and  still  retains 
much  of  the  irregular  appearance  that  charac- 
terized it  in  colonial  times.  Many  old  build- 
ings yet  stand  there,  bat  change  is  steadily 
going  on.  The  Xorth  End  comprises  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Boston  which  makes  so  grand 
a  figure  in  our  revolutionary  history.  West 
Boston  is  mostly  new,  and  contains  the  "  foah- 
iunable  quarter  "  of  the  town.  It  lies  between 
Canal  street  and  the  Oommon,  and  westof  Tre- 
munt  and  Hanover  streets.     It  contains  many 

Euhlic  edifices,  among  which  are  the  state 
ouse,  the  city  hall,  and  the  building  of  the 
Boston  Athenieum,  Most  of  the  houses  are  of 
brick  or  stone,  and  many  ore  costly  and  ele- 
gant. It  contains  many  historical  sites.  "  The 
South  End  "  included  before  the  annexation  all 
that  port  of  Boston  which  lies  to  the  south  of 
Winter^and  Summer  streets,  and  running  to 
Roxbui7,  now  known  as  Boston  Highlands. 
South  Boston  was  orinrinally  the  N.  E.  port  of 
the  town  of  Dorchester,  and  was  annexed  to 
Boston  in  1804,  except  Washington  Village, 
which  was  annexed  in  1855.  It  has  increased 
rapidly,  and  jts  appearance  is  strikingly  dilTer- 
ent  from  that  of  old  Boston,  being  ojwn,  airy, 
and  cheerfiil.  It  forms  ward  13,  and  contains 
19,830  inhabitants.  East  Boston  dates  from 
1833.    Together  with  the  islands  in  the  bar- 
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bor,  it  forme  ward  1,  and  contains  23,824  in- 
Imbilants.  It  is  a  jilace  of  niucli  enterprise, 
and  iH  united  b;  the  Grand  Junction  railroad 
with  all  tlie  railroads  that  proceed  from  tho 
cit7.  The  dejiot  of  the  Grand  Junction  is  con- 
nected with  the  wharves,  which  have  great 
depth  of  water.  The  water  frontage  is  almost 
20,000  ft.,  and  the  wharves  are  the  best  in  tho 
city.  Two  lines  of  steamships  for  IJverpool 
have  tlieir  berths  there.  Ship  building  is  one 
of  its  moat  important  branches  of  business. 
It  has  extensive  elevators  for  transferring  to 
vessels  grain  brought  from  the  west  in  cars, 
and  ample  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading 
foreign  steamers  and  for  the  reception  and  de- 
8[iat('h  of  immigrants.  Daring  the  six  months 
ending  with  March,  1872,  14,668  cars  with 
189,187  tons  of  merchandise  were  received 
here,  and  11,127  cara  with  114,128  tons  of 
freight  were  forwarded.  During  the  same 
period  more  than  1,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
were  received  at  the  elevator,  and  617,826 
bushels  were  exported.  A  large  portion  of  the 
city  west  of  the  Common,  known  as  the  Back 
Bay,  runsiiits  of  made  hind,  and  has  already 
become  the  most  beautiful  nnd  fushionahle 
quarter.  Tn  1852  tho  commonwealth  began 
to  fill  in  these  flats,  and  the  jiroceeds  of  sales 
of  this  made  land  up  to  January,  1872,  amount- 
ed to  13,591,514,  and  the  total  expenditure  to 
$1,647,220.  About  600,000  feet  of  land  still 
remain  unsold,  and  it  is  expected  that  $1,600,- 
000  profit  will  be  realized  from  the  improve- 
ment. Extending  westerly  from  the  public 
garden  through  this  district  is  Commonwealth 
avenue,  whicli  when  completed  will  be  !{  m. 
long  with  a  width  of  240  tt.  Throiuh  the 
centre  runa  a  long  park  with  rows  of  trees, 
while  on  either  Mde  are  wide  driveways. 
Many  of  tho  finest  churches  in  the  city, 
as  well  as  private  residences,  have  recently 
been  ereete<l  in  this  quarter ;  among  the  public 
buildings  are  those  of  the  Bosttm  society  of 
natural  history  and  the  institute  of  technology. 
The  streets  here  are  wide,  regularly  laid  out, 
and  present  a  handsome  appearance;  bat  in 
the  older  parts  of  the  city,  esi)ecially  in  the 
Korth  End  and  the  'West  End,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly irregular.  Some  are  very  short, 
many  very  narrow,  and  most  of  them  very 
crooked.  Great  improvements,  however,  have 
been  made  in  the  older  jiarta  of  Boston  by 
widening  and  raising  streets.  Tlie  most  impor- 
tant of  these  improvements  were  made  in 
Tremont  street,  south  of  Boylston  street,  and 
in  Hanover  and  Devonshire  streets.  .AAer  tho 
great  fire  of  1972  the  streets  burned  over  were 
imjiroved  by  widening  and  straightening.  Tho 
pnncipal  thoroughfare  for  general  retwl  stores 
la  Washington  street,  which  extends  S.  W.  in  a 
very  irregular  lino  from  Comliill  to  Roxbnry, 
a  distance  of  more  than  3  m.  An  onlinance  has 
been  i)a»«d  for  its  extension  northerly.  Tho 
district  bounded  by  State,  Court,  Tremont, 
Boylstun,  and  Essex  streets  may  be  regarded 
an  the  business  section  of  the  city.    The  finan- 


cial centre  is  State  street,  the  headquarters  of 
the  bankers  and  brokers.  Pearl  street  lias 
been  the  largest  boot  and  shoe  market  in  the 
world,  while  Franklin.  Chauncey,  Summer,  and 
the  neighboring  streets  are  noted  for  the  great 
establishments  tlint  make  Itoston  the  leading 
market  of  the  country  fur  American  dry  goods. 
Boston  ha^  120  hotels,  13  markets,  TO  public 
halls,  and  16  free  public  baths,  of  wliicb  6  arc 
fur  females.  Ga»  is  furnished  by  7  gas  compa- 
nies, and  the  streets  arc  liglited  by  6,606  gas 
and  1,192  oil  lamps.  The  city  in  1872  con- 
tained 27,457  dwelling  honses,  2,670  stores,  and 
2,690  miscellaneous  buildings.  There  are  257,- 
6fl3,861  square  feet  of  vacant  land  applicable 
to  bnilding  purposes,  valued  at  $S1,646,S00, 
and  78,061,639  square  feet  of  marsh  land  sod 
flats,  valued  at  $2,680.100.— The  most  celebra- 
ted public  building  is  Fanenil  hall,  the  "  cradle 
of  liberty,"  in  Dock  square,  which  has  a  his- 


torical reputation,  because  of  the  meetings  of 
the  revolnlionary  patriots  that  were  there  held. 
Most  of  the  BoKton  political  meetings  are  held 
in  it  now,  when  they  are  meant  to  be  of  a 
comprehensive  character.  The  building  woa 
erected  in  1742  by  Peter  Fanenil,  a  gentleman 
of  Huguenot  descent,  and  by  him  given  to  the 
town.  It  was  neariy  destroved  by  fire  in  1761. 
Hebuilt,  end  enlarged  in  1806,  it  noiv  covers 
neariy  twice  its  first  area.  The  ball  is  70  ft. 
square  and  28  ft.  high.  It  is  adorned  with 
portraits  of  eminent  Americana,  con.'picnous 
among  which  is  an  original  one  of  Washington 
by  Stuart.  Among  the  other  paintings  are  a 
full  length  of  Peter  Faneui]  (a  copy),  Healy'a 
picture  of  Webster  replying  to  Ilayne,  and 
portraits  of  Samnel  Adams,  John  Qnincy 
Adams,  Edward  Everett.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  Jolm  A.  Andrew.  The  room  over  the  ball 
is  used  by  military  companies  for  drill.  The 
basement,  which  formerly  was  a  market,  is  now 
a  series  of  stores.    The  state  house,  in  Beacon 


street,  near  the  centre  of  the  citj,  with  its 
dome  GO  n.  in  diameter  and  30  ft.  high,  110 
ft.  above  the  liiU  on  whicli  it  stands  and  230  ft. 
Above  the  trater  of  tlie  harbor,  is  the  most 


oonspicaoDS  edifice  in  Boston.  It  vaa  com- 
menced in  1798,  when  Samuel  ddama  was  sot- 
ernor,  and  was  finished  and  occupied  in  Jan- 
uary, 1T98.  Iteform  ia  oblong,  173  fl.  front 
by  61  deep.  The  land  was  pnrchased  bj  the 
city  of  Boston  of  the  Jlanc.oclc  family,  and 
given  to  the  state.  It  was  then  linown  aa  "Gov. 
Ilaoooclc's  pasture."  The  view  from  the  dome 
ia  very  fine,  as  it  includes  the  harbor  with  the 
ocean  Ijejond,  an  immenae  eitent  of  country 
in  various  direcUona,  covered  with  towns  and 
villages,  and  the  Bine  hills  of  Milton.  The 
hal]  of  the  house  of  repreaentatives,  the  senate 
chamber,  the  rooms  of  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil, the  offices  of  the  secretary  of  state,,  state 
treasurer,  a^jntant  general,  and  auditor,  and 
the  state  library,  together  with  some  minor 
offices,  are  in  the  state  house.  Largo  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  state  house  since 
1853,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  govern- 
ment; in  lSSG-'7  it  was  remodelled  inside.  On 
the  terrace  in  front  of  the  state  bonse  are 
statues  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Horace  Mann. 
In  tlie  Doric  hall,  or  rotunda,  ia  a  statue  of 
Washington  by  Chantrey,  placed  there  in  1829 
by  the  Waahington  monument  association. 
Ilere  are  also  the  battle  Sags  l>ome  by  Massa- 
chusetts soldiers  during  the  civil  war,  copies 
of  the  tombstones  of  toe  Washington  family 
in  Brighton  pariah,  England,  a  statue  of  Gov. 
Andrew,  busts  of  Saniuet  Mama,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  Oharlea  Sumner,  and  many  hia- 
torical  relics.  The  old  state  hoase  was  erected 
in  1746,  and  was  for  half  a  century  the  seat 
of  government,  being  the  building  which  is 
of  such  treqnent  mention  in  the  revolution- 
ary history.  It  is  in  Washington  street,  at  the 
h<iul  of  State  street,  dividing  the  latter,  and 
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obstructing  a  beantdfnl  riew.  It  has  long  been 
devoted  to  business  purpoaea,  having  been  en- 
tirely remodelled.  One  of  the  most  imposing 
specimens  of  architecture  in  tlie  city  ia  the 
city  hall  in  School  street.  It  covers  lfl,93T 
square  feet,  ia  built  of  the  finest  Concord  granite 
in  the  Italian  renaissance  style  with  modern 
French  modifications,  and  is  surmounted  with 
a  Louvre  dome.  It  was  completed  in  1866  at 
a  cost  of  $505,691.  The  city  officials  have 
commodious  quart«ra  here,  while  in  the  dome 
is  the  centrd  point  of  the  fire-alarm  tele- 
graphs. On  the  lawn  in  fVont  of  the  city  ball 
stands  the  bronze  statue  of  Franklin  by  Green- 
ODgh.  The  new  post  office,  in  Milk,  Water, 
and  Devonshire  streets,  the  comer  stone  of 
which  was  Itud  Oct.  16,  1871,  will  be  when 
completed  the  finest  building  in  New  England. 
Its  architecture  is  of  the  moat  ornate  character. 
It  will  be  of  the  finest  granite,  four  stories 
iiigh,  with  a  frontage  of  over  200  ft.  in  Devon- 
shire street.  Its  cost  wilt  exceed  $2,000,000. 
The  npper  stories  will  be  occupied  by  the 
United  States  sub-treasury.  The  post  office 
was  in  the  merchants'  e^ichonge  in  State  street 
until  the  fire  of  18T2,  when  it  was  removed 
temporarily  to  Foneuil  boll.  The  exchange, 
completed  in  1842,  at  a  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
land,  of  $175,000,  was  noted  for  its  large  size 
and  massive  architecture  ;  but  in  consci|uence 
of  the  damage  then  received,  it  was  decided  to 
remodel  it  The  custom  house  is  a  large  and 
costly  granite  edifice  in  State  street,  and  woa 
12  years  in  building,  1837-'40,  at  an  expense 
of  $1,076,000.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
is  140  ft.  long  from  N.  to  S.,  95  ft.  through 
the  centre,  and  75  ft.  at  the  ends.  The  form 
is  that  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  porticos  are 
67  ft.  long,  and  project  10  ft,  on  each  aide. 
They  compriae  32  Doric  columns,  each  32  fl. 
high  with  a  diameter  of  Q  fl.  2  in.  The  build- 
ing is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  the  top  of 
which  is  90  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  court 
house,  also  of  granite,  is  in  Court  aqunre.  The 
state  and  manicipal  courts  are  held  here,  while 
the  old  Maaonie  temple  in  Tremont  atrect  is 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  United  States  conrta. 
The  Suffolk  county  jail,  in  Charles  near  Cam- 
bridge street,  completed  in  1849,  is  TO  h. 
square  and  85  fl.  high,  with  four  wings.  The 
exterior  is  of  Quincy  granite,  and  the  remain- 
ing porticos  are  of  brick,  stone,  and  iron.  No 
school  building  in  the  United  States  surpasses 
in  general  completeness  that  of  the  girls  high 
and  normal  school.  It  was  completed  in  1870 
at  a  total  cost  of  $310,717,  has  a  frontage  of 
141  fl.  both  on  Newton  and  Pembroke  sti-oeta, 
contains  66  separate  apartments  exclusive  of 
halls,  corridors,  Jce.,  and  has  accommodations 
for  ],225  pupils.  The  large  hall  in  the  upper 
story  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  caste  of 
classical  sculptnre  and  statuary  acquired  by  do- 
nations. Tremont  Temple,  in  Tremont  street, 
was  erected  in  place  of  the  building  burned  in 
1852,  which  had  been  made  from  the  Tremont 
theatre.    The  main  hall  ia  124  ft.  by  73,  and  is 
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60  ft.  high,  with  galleries  on  three  sides.  Nearly 
all  the  concerts,  lectures,  fairs,  readings,  &c., 
given  in  Boston,  occur  in  Tremont  Temple,  Hor- 
ticultural hall,  and  the  Music  hall.  In  1872-'8, 
19  courses,  embracing  205  lectures,  were  deliv- 
ered in  Boston.  The  Music  hall,  completed  in 
1852,  is  in  the  interior  of  a  block,  with  entrances 
from  Winter  and  Tremont  streets.  The  main 
hall  is  130  by  78  ft.  and  65  ft.  high,  and  has  two 
tiers  of  galleries  on  three  sides.  It  is  adorned 
witli  Crawford's  statue  of  Beethoven,  a  statue 
of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  three  casts  of 
eminent  composers  presented  by  Miss  Charlotte 
Cushman.  The  great  organ  in  the  Music  hall 
is  the  largest  instrument  of  the  kind  in  Amer- 
ica, and  ranks  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Its  entire  height  is  CO  ft.,  breadth  48  ft.,  depth 
24  ft.  It  contains  5,474  pipes,  of  which  690 
are  in  the  pedal  organ,  and  has  84  complete 
registers.  It  was  constructed  at  Ludwigsburg 
in  Germany,  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  by  Walcker, 
the  builder  of  the  great  organs  of  Ulm  and 
Stuttgart,  and  was  f(»rmally  inaugurated  Nov. 
2,  1863.  Horticultural  hall,  corner  of  Tremont 
and  Bromfield  streets,  is  a  handsome  structure 
of  fine-grained  white  granite,  beautifully 
dressed.  The  front  is  surmounted  by  a  granite 
statue  of  Ceres,  and  is  ornamented  by  statues  of 
Flora  and  Pomona.  The  lower  floor  is  occupied 
for  business  purposes,  while  the  two  halls  are 
used  by  the  Massachusetts  horticultural  society 
and  for  public  lectures,  fairs,  concerts,  &c. 
The  Masonic  temple,  on  the  corner  of  Tremont 
and  Boylston  streets,  a  structure  of  fine  light- 
colored  granite,  highly  ornamental  and  unique 
in  style,  was  completed  in  1867.  It  has  a  front 
of  85  ft.  in  Tremont  street,  and  is  90  ft.  high, 
having  seven  stories  above  the  basement,  and, 
besides  numerous  smaller  apartments,  contains 
three  large  halls  for  masonic  meetings.  Odd 
Fellows'  hall  has  latelv  been  erected  on  the 
corner  of  Berkeley  and  Tremont  streets.  The 
building  is  of  elegant  design,  constructed  of 
Ccmcord  and  llallowell  white  granite,  is  four 
stories  high,  and  covers  12,000  square  feet. 
The  hall  of  the  Massachusetts  charitable  me- 
chanics' association,  constructed  of  dark  free- 
stone in  a  modification  of  the  Italian  renais- 
sance style,  at  a  cost,  including  land,  of  about 
$320,000,  is  on  the  comer  of  Bedford  and 
Chauncey  streets.  It  is  used  by  the  Boston 
l)oard  of  trade  and  the  national  board  of  trade. 
The  depot  of  the  Lowell  railroad  company 
w^ill  when  completed  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  ornamental  railroad  structures  in  the 
country.  It  will  be  of  brick,  with  trimmings 
of  Nova  Scotia  freestone,  and  will  be  700  ft. 
long,  with  a  front  of  205  ft.  in  Causeway 
street.  The  train  house  will  be  spanned  by  an 
arch  of  120  ft.  without  central  support.  Fa- 
neuil  Hall  market,  popularly  known  as  Quincy 
market^  situated  just  £.  of  Faneuil  hall,  was 
completed  in  1827  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  It  is 
of  Quincy  granite,  530  ft.  by  50,  and  is  two 
stories  high.  Washington  market  was  erected 
in  1870  for  the  accommodation  of  the  South 


End,  on  the  comer  of  Wasliington  and  Lenox 
streets.  It  is  250  ft.  long,  120  ft.  wide,  and 
contains  nearly  100  stalls.  Among  the  most 
ornamental  of  the  private  edifices  may  be  men- 
tioned the  **  Sears  building,"  comer  of  Court 
and  W^ashington  streets,  constructed  of  gray 
and  white  marble  in  the  Italian-Gothic  style, 
at  a  cost,  including  land,  of  about  $750,000, 
and  devoted  exclusively  to  oflSces,  banks,  &c. ; 
and  the  hotel  Boylston,  containing  apartments 
for  families,  recently  erected  on  the  comer  of 
Tremont  and  Boylston  streets. — Boston  con- 
tains 25  public  parks  and  squares.  The  prin- 
cipal one,  I^)ston  Conunon,  is  a  park  of  48 
acres,  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence,  erected  in 
1836  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $100,000.  The 
Common  is  considered  to  date  from  1684,  and 
by  tlie  city  charter  it  is  made  public  property 
for  ever,  and  the  city  cannot  sell  it  or  change 
its  character.  The  malls  are  spacious  and 
shaded  by  magnificent  trees,  some  of  which 
were  set  out  considerably  more  than  a  century 
ago.  There  are  nearly  1,800  trees  on  the 
Common,  which  are  kept  in  admirable  order  at 
a  large  annual  expense.  The  '^  old  elm  "  is 
regarded  as  the  oldest  tree  in  New  England ;  it 
is  represented  on  a  map  engraved  in  1722,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  Boston  itself.  In 
the  great  branch  broken  off  by  the  gale  of  1860 
nearly  200  rings  could  be  easily  counted.  It 
was  also  mutilated  by  a  high  wind  in  1869,  and 
is  now  protected  by  strong  iron  bands  and 
props,  and  an  iron  fence.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  on  the  Common  is  a  costly 
bronze  fountain,  known  as  the  Brewer  foun- 
tain, cast  in  Paris  and  set  up  at  the  expense  of 
Gardner  Brewer.  The  foundation  for  a  sol- 
diers' monument  has  been  laid  on  Fli^taff  hill, 
near  the  centre  of  the  Common,  "fiie  public 
garden,  which  was  once  a  portion  of  the  Com- 
mon, is  now  separated  from  it  by  a  part  of 
Charles  street.  It  comprises  21J  acres  beau- 
tifully laid  out,  and  contains  a  conservatory, 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  by  Ball,  a 
bronze  statue  of  Edward  Everett  by  Story,  one 
representing  Venus  rising  from  the  sea,  and  a 
monument  to  conunemorate  the  discovery  of 
etlier  as  an  anssthetic.  Besides  the  public 
statues  already  mentioned,  there  is  one  of  Al- 
exander Hamilton  in  Commonwealth  avenue, 
and  two  in  Louisburg  square,  respectively  rep- 
resenting Aristides  and  Columbus. — Five  city 
passenger  railway  companies  have  lines  ex- 
tending to  all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs, 
and  there  is  an  omnibus  line  from  Concord 
street  to  Charlestown.  There  are  two  ferries 
to  East  Boston — North  ferry,  from  Battery 
street  to  Border  street,  and  South  ferry,  from 
Eastern  avenue  to  Lewis  street.  Communica- 
tion with  Chelsea  is  by  the  Winnisimmet 
ferry,  popularly  known  as  Chelsea  ferry,  es- 
tablished in  1681,  and  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
ferry  in  the  United  States.  Eight  lines  of  rail- 
road terminate  in  Boston,  viz. :  the  Fitchburg, 
tlie  Eastem,  the  Boston,  Lowell,  and  Nashua^ 
the  Boston  and  Maine,  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
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deuce,  the  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Erie,  the 
Boston  and  Albany,  and  the  Old  Colony  and 
Newport.  By  means  of  the  Grand  Junction 
railroad,  the  main  line  of  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany is  connected  with  the  Fitchburg,  Lowell, 
Eastern,  and  Boston  and  Maine  railroads,  and 
with  the  Grand  Junction  wharf  at  East  Bos- 
ton, which  greatly  facilitates  the  transfer  of 
freight  to  and  from  vessels.  There  are  numer- 
ous lines  of  steamers  to  the  principal  eastern 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
while  two  lines  ply  between  Boston  and  Liv- 
erpool. The  harbor  has  164  wharves,  and 
will  afford  anchorage  for  500  vessels  of  the 
largest  class.  —  Boston  early  became  distin- 
guished for  her  commerce.  In  less  than  half 
a  century  after  the  foundation  of  the  place,  the 
Boston  merchants  traded  not  only  with  other 

Sarts  of  America  and  the  leading  nations  of 
lurope,  but  with  the  Canaries,  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  Madagascar.  Their  wealth  was 
the  subject  of  remark  to  all  visitors.  The  first 
vessel  belonging  to  Boston,  of  American  build, 
was  the  bark  Blessing  of  the  Bay,  built  at 
Mystic  for  Gov.  Winthrop,  and  launched  July 
4,  1631.  She  was  of  80  tons,  and  her  first 
voyage  was  to  Long  Island  and  New  York. 
The  first  ship  built  at  Boston  was  the  Trial, 
in  1644,  which  immediately  made  a  voyage  to 
Spain.  The  same  year  a  fur  company  com- 
posed of  Boston  merchants  was  formed.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  Dec.  25,  1748,  430  vessels 
entered  the  port,  and  540  were  cleared.  A 
century  earlier  the  arrivals  of  ships  were  only 
about  one  a  month,  but  even  then  large  quanti- 
ties of  country  produce  wore  exported,  20,000 
bushels  of  corn  being  mentioned  among  the 
exports  of  1645.  After  the  revolution  Boston 
rapidly  attained  to  eminence  in  commerce. 
The  number  of  foreign  arrivals  was  899  in  1791, 
and  2,985  in  1857.  In  1806  it  was  1,083,  and 
but  83  in  1814,  the  last  year  of  the  second  war 
with  England.  In  1871  Boston  ranked  next 
to  New  York  in  extent  of  imports,  and  third 
among  the  cities  of  the  Union  in  the  value 
of  foreign  commerce.  New  York  being  first 
and  New  Orleans  second.  The  total  value  of 
the  commerce  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1871,  was  $68,063,914,  the  imports  being 
$53,652,225,  domestic  exports  $12,761,291, 
foreign  exports  $1,450,398;  671  American 
vessels  of  266,673  tons,  and  2,843  foreign 
vessels  of  569,431  tons,  entered  from  foreign 
ports;  and  566  American  vessels  of  205,775 
tons,  and  2,723  foreign  vessels  of  896,778  tons, 
cleared  for  foreign  ports;  41  American  and 
85  foreign  ocean  steamers  entered,  and  40 
American  and  28  foreign  cleared ;  788  steamers 
and  468  sailing  vessels  entered  in  the  coastwise 
trade,  and  858  steamers  and  1,207  sailing  ves- 
sels cleared.  There  were  belonging  to  the 
port  876  sailing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  815,966,  and  67  steamers  with  a 
tonnage  of  22,820;  166  vessels  of  5,360  tons 
were  employed  in  cod  and  mackerel  fishing; 
25  vessels  of  4,782  tons  were  built  during  the 


year.  The  imports  from  England  amounted  to 
$22,941,579,  and  the  exports  to  that  country 
were  $4, 127,916 ;  imports  from  British  America, 
$2,139,473,  exports  $2,896,827;  imports  from 
British  India,  $4,206,474,  exports  $285,528; 
imports  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  $7,325,512, 
exports  $992,784 ;  imports  from  Brazil,  $1,042,- 
000;  from  China,  $1,953,066;  from  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  $1,902,752 ;  from  Italy,  $1,740,- 
607;  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  $1,150,070; 
exports  to  Chili,  $838,287.  The  leading  arti- 
cles imported,  with  their  values,  were :  brown 
sugar,  $7,329,133;  hides  and  skins  (not  fur), 
$3,158,524;  dress  goods,  $2,188,451 ;  bar  iron, 
$1,962,116;  cloths  and  cassimeres,  $1,864,289; 
molasses,  $1,627,502;  fruits  and  nuts,  $1,349,- 
858;  raw  hemp,  $1,201,148;  rags,  $854,369; 
coffee,  $698,729;  earthen,  stone,  and  china 
ware,  $672,837;  indigo,  $594,338;  spices, 
$400,000 ;  wool,  $372,115 ;  tea,  $245,382.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  were:  flour,  $1,- 
467,748;  bacon  and  hams,  $653,501;  petro- 
leum, $529,470;  household  furniture,  $301,- 
569;  ice,  49,085  tons,  valued  at  $202,452. 
The  ice  trade  is  a  Boston  invention.  It  was 
originated  by  Frederick  Tudor,  who  in  1806 
shipped  130  tons  to  Martinique.  For  20  years 
the  losses  were  great,  but  success  was  finally 
won  by  talent  and  perseverance.  Mr.  Tudor 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  for  80  years,  when, 
its  brilliant  success  having  become  known  to  all, 
he  found  competitors.  It  is  believed  that  but 
for  the  ice  trade  the  Calcutta  trade  of  Boston 
never  could  have  become  important.  Formerly 
this  trade  was  very  large,  but  it  has  within  a 
few  years  considerably  declined.  Boston  is 
the  only  city  on  the  eastern  seaboard  in  which 
no  capitation  tax  is  levied  upon  immigrants. 
This  impost  in  other  cities  varies  from  $1  50 
to  $2  50  on  each  passenger.  The  number  of 
arrivals  in  1871  was  22,904;  in  1870,  80,069; 
in  1869,  26,414;  in  1868,  15,128.  The  domestic 
trade  of  Boston  is  specially  large  in  boots  and 
shoes,  wool,  cotton,  dry  goods,  clothing,  fish, 
flour,  and  grain.  The  annual  sales  of  merchan- 
dise are  estimated  at  $1,200,000,000.  The  re- 
ceipts of  wool  embrace  about  one  third  the  en- 
tire clip  of  the  country,  while  the  average 
weekly  sales  amount  to  about  1,000,000  lbs. 
The  imports  of  foreign  wool  for  a  series  of 
years,  as  compared  with  the  imports  into  New 
York,  are  as  follows : 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 

TKAS8.  ,.  ,. 

Ibt.  lbs. 

1868 17.871.818  47  571,920 

1S64 20.780,124  61.5'.»1  879 

1865 14.292.412  82.661.5^0 

1866 20.027,95"^  86,066.176 

1867 12.675.^'^  19.K'W.369 

186S 10.87S.791  15i,456.(»5 

1860 19.9.H582  21,670,4.S0 

1870 15.721,147  12,46'.),290 

1S71 8-i,0y8,521  89,411,518 

The  stock  of  foreign  wool  on  hand  in  Boston 
Jan.  1, 1872,  was  2,846,800  lbs. ;  1871,  2,052,000 
lbs. ;  1870, 4,550,000  lbs. ;  1869,  2,840,000  lbs. ; 
1868,  5,155,000  lbs. ;  1867,  5,435,000  lbs.  The 
amount  of  domestic  wool  on  hand  Jan.  1,  for  a 
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series  of  years,  in  the  three  leading  wool  mar- 
kets of  the  country,  was  as  follows : 


TEARS. 


BOSTON. 

llM. 


186S 7.400.000 

1^6l♦ ll.l»0,OiK) 

IbTO 8.yoO,(MK) 

1871 6,7A0U0 

1J»72 7,100,000 


MEW  TORK. 

ItM. 

6,100.000 
11,200,000 
8,780.0lK) 
7,070,000 
0,814,000 


PHILADELPHIA. 

lb*. 

8.000,000 
6.&00.000 
8.900,0(K) 
4.77y,O00 
2,702,000 


The  receipts  of  cotton  in  1871  were  818,000 
bales,  all  of  which,  excepting  about  8,000  bales 
exported,  was  for  consumption  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns  of  New  England.  The  number 
and  value  of  packages  of  domestic  dry  goods 
exported  from  the  city  has  been : 


2,065 

483 

245 

841 

4,746 

1807 10,822 

186s 11.943 

lb60 6,665 

1^70 7,4.% 

Ib7l 11,254 


TEARS. 

1862.. 
18G3.. 
1864.. 
Ib65.. 
1S66.. 


ValM. 

$261.I2S 

85.447 

42,217 

53,851 

670,2^5 

1.0'v4,y06 

1,2^8,242 

720,S?U 

785365 

979,651) 


The  hides  received  in  1871  were  valued  at 
$14,800,000;  1870,  $11,885,000;  1869,  $13,- 
225,000 ;  18G8,  $11,500,000.  The  value  of  the 
leather  manufactured  for  the  Boston  market 
in  1871  was  $80,900,000,  against  $33,038,574 
in  1870 ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  sales  for 
the  year  was  $58,479,000,  against  $47,881,991 
in  1870.  The  aggregate  sales  of  boots  and  shoes 
for  1871  amounted  to  $64,500,000,  and  for  1870 
to  $63, 188,265.  In  1871  1,251,228  cases  of  boots 
and  shoes  (average  value,  $66  75  per  case)  were 
shipped  from  the  city ;  in  1870, 1,213,129  cases; 
in  1869,  1,182,704;  in  1868,  1,041,472.  The 
receipts  of  fish  in  1871  amounted  to  $4,199,872. 
The  elevators  of  Boston  have  a  capacity  for 
1,000,000  bushels  of  grain.  During  the  year 
ending  March  1,  1872,  there  were  received 
1,408,325  barrels  of  flour,  4,179,911  bushels  of 
corn,  475,500  bushels  of  wheat,  and  2,481,272 
bushels  of  oats,  a  large  portion  of  which  was 
for  foreign  exportation.  —According  to  the  la- 
test returns  of  the  industry  of  Massachusetts, 
the  chief  manufacturing  establishments  of  Bos- 
ton were  49  cabinet  ware  factories,  38  manufac- 
tories of  machinery,  88  book-publishing  houses, 
89  printing  establishments,  81  hat  and  cap  fac- 
tories, 80  bookbinderies,  29  manufactories  of 
watches,  28  of  cars,  carriages,  &c.,  17  of  pianos, 
17  of  upholstery,  12  brass  and  7  type  and  ste- 
reotype founderies,  9  glass  factories,  4  of  organs, 
melodeons,  and  harmoniums,  4  of  paper  collars,  8 
of  sewing  machines,  and  2  of  chemicals. — There 
are  61  national  banks  in  Boston,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $49,400,000.  The  number  of 
savings  banks  in  1871  was  16,  with  a  total  of 
180,480  depositors,  and  deposits  aggregating 
$49,944,206.  The  two  most  extensive  were 
the  five-cent  savings  bank,  which  had  68,568 
depositors  and  deposits  amounting  to  $9,984,- 
068,  and  the  provident  institution  for  savings, 
with  83,528  depositors  and  deposits  reaching 
$12,405,954.    In  1872  there  were  37  insurance 


companies,  of  which  6  were  life,  with  a  com- 
bined capital  of  $28,632,778 ;  while  92  insur- 
ance companies  belonging  to  other  cities  had 
agencies  in  Boston.— The  government  is  vested 
in  a  mayor  (salary  $5,000),  elected  annually  on 
the  second  Monday  in  December,  a  board  of 
12  aldermen,  and  a  common  council  of  64  mem- 
bers, 4  from  each  ward.  The  police  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  are 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  mayor 
and  a  police  committee.  There  are  11  police 
districts,  a  chief,  11  captains,  and  11  lieutenants. 
The  maximum  number  of  the  police  force  is  500, 
of  whom  60  are  ofl^cers.  In  1871,  10,887  dis- 
turbances were  suppressed  and  26,201  arrests 
made,  17,794  of  foreigners;  16,089  arrests 
were  for  drunkenness,  2,218  for  assault,  1,872 
for  larceny,  98  for  robbery,  18  for  house  break- 
ing, and  8  for  murder.  The  amount  of  prop- 
erty reported  stolen  was  $60,018;  amount  re- 
covered, stolen  in  and  out  of  the  city,  $71,169 ; 
fines  imposed,  $60,870.  There  were  2,952 
places  where  intoxicating  drinks  were  sold — 
1,428  groceries,  &c.,  1,121  bar-rooms,  827  jug 
rooms,  and  76  hotels.  The  whole  number  of 
persons  taken  into  custody  by  the  police  was 
17,107,  of  whom  15,089  were  taken  to  the  sta- 
tions, and  2,018  were  taken  home.  The  fire 
department  comprises  a  chief^  14  assistant  en- 
gineers, and  a  secretary,  all  elected  annually 
by  the  city  council,  and  460  members;  their 
aggregate  salaries  amount  to  $216,168.  They 
are  divided  into  21  steam  engine  companies,  10 
hose  companies,  and  7  hook  and  ladder  com- 
panies. About  46,000  feet  of  hose  are  used, 
and  there  are  2,876  hydrants  and  96  reservoirs 
where  water  can  be  obtained  in  case  of  fire. 
The  number  of  fires  in  1871  was  649 ;  the  losses 
by  fire  amounted  to  $704,829,  being  $297,722 
on  buildings  and  $406,606  on  stock;  total  in- 
surance, $584,991 — $168,767  on  buildings  and 
$866,284  on  stock.  The  fire-alarm  telegraph 
is  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  and  a  corps  of 
operators,  who  keep  constant  watch  at  the  city 
hall  day  and  night.  Here  is  the  central  office  to 
which  alarms  are  transmitted  from  the  signal 
stations  or  boxes,  of  which  there  are  146. 
From  this  office  42  bells  and  66  gongs  at  their 
various  locations  on  churches,  school  houses, 
engine  houses,  &c.,  are  struck  precisely  at  noon 
every  day. — Boston  long  felt  the  want  of  a 
supply  of  water,  but  it  was  not  till  1848,  dur- 
ing the  mayoralty  of  Josiah  Quincy,  jr.,  that 
the  want  was  met,  and  water  brought  from 
•Lake  Cochituate,  20  m.  W.  of  Boston.  The 
lake  covers  660  acres,  and  drains  some  14,400 
acres.  Water  is  conveyed  by  a  brick  conduit 
11m.  long  to  a  grand  reservoir  in  Brookline, 
and  thence  to  distributing  reservoirs  in  Boston, 
East  Boston,  South  Boston,  and  the  Highlands. 
Brookline  reservoir  covers  about  28  acrea,  and 
has  a  capacity  of  nearly  120,000,000  gallons. 
The  Chestnut  Hill  reservoir  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $2,428,281.  It  is  situated 
in  the  towns  of  Brighton  and  Newton,  6  m. 
from  the  Boston  city  hall  and  1  m.  from  the 


Brookline  reservoir,   covers  &bout  1S6  acres, 

and  bas  two  baains  with  an  aggregate  capocitj 
of  730,000,000  gallons.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  driveway,  Tarjin'g  frooi  (iO  to  60  ft  in 
width,  whicb  cost  $169,471,  and  is  a  fashion 
able  resort.  Authority  has  lately  been  a  ven 
to  the  city  to  take  water  from  the  Sudbury 
river,  whicb  wjll  be  connected  with  the  reser 
voirs  by  independent  mains.  An  important 
improvemeot  was  made  in  the  Cochituate  water 
works  in  186B,  by  the  constmetion  of  a  stand 
pipe  in  Koibnry,  by  means  of  which  pore 
water  is  forced  to  the  highest  levels  ocoup  d 
by  dwelling  houses  throughout  the  city  The 
lutse  of  the  shaft  is  156  ft.  above  tide  level  the 
interiorpipe  is  a  cylinder  of  boiler  iron  80  fl 
long.  The  total  cost  was  about  $100,000  Its 
capacity  is  adequate  to  the  supply  of  the  whole 
city;  hence  the  reservoir  on  Beacon  hill  is  no 
longer  used.  The  gross  payments  for  constrnct- 
ing,  carrying  on,  and  extending  the  Cochituate 
water  works,  from  their  commeDcemcnt,  Aug. 
80, 1840,  to  April  30, 1871,  amount  to  $19,087,- 
680;  total  income,$9,867,633.— The  total  debt 
of  the  city  at  the  close  of  1671  was  $29,383,- 
890,  of  which  $27,663,910  was  funded  and 
$1,')17,473  unfunded.  This  was  ctasiuSed  as 
follows : 

aty  debt  proper IIT.O»,49S  SS 

WiUer  debt  (iKt  oMolTntkt) «,fiXSH  S* 

War  lotDt  (uutatudlniF) l,Rl\sm  00 

Koiburj' loons  (ouUMrltOB) 0W.O00  00 

DoRstKtler  kiuu  (ODtitudlDg) ISlilWO  00 

Toul •i»,S88,8eOU 

The  means  on  hand  for  the  payment  of  this 

debt,  Dec.  30,  1871,  were  funds  in  the  hands 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
flind,  amounting  to  $10,771,331,  and  public 
land  and  other  bonds  in  the  city  treasury 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  amount- 
ing to  $998,930;  total,  $11,770,162.  Immedi- 
Otely  after  the  great  fire  of  1873,  the  legisla- 
ture authorized  the  city  government  to  issue 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $20,000,000  to  meet 
the  exigencies  caused  by  the  fire.  The  total 
receipts  into  the  city  treasury  on  account  of 
the  city  for  the  year  ending  April  80,  1671, 
amounted  to  $20,778,694 ;  expenditures,  $19,- 
820,382.    The  chief  items  were: 
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PuhUo  ImUIbHhii....^ SOO.OST  111.179 

khooli  ud  lefaaal  hoom l,BT.%ara  t».StK 

Blreol* l.*8«,2T8  187,176 

WiUrworkn 1,MB,IM8  TaS.lJS 

The  whole  amount  of  taxes  assessed  for  the 
year  1870  was  $9,050,419,  of  which  $8,986,567 
was  assessed  on  real  and  personal  estate,  and 
$113,852  on  GG,926  polls.  Of  the  whole 
amount,  $7,972,820  ($13  65  per  $1,000)  was 
for  city  and  county,  and  $968,747  ($1  65  per 
$1,000)  for  state  purposes.  The  valuation  and 
rate  of  tax  for  a  series  of  years  are  as  follows : 
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New  York,  $16  n  PhUadolph  &,  $16  m  Ch  cago, 
and  $31  60  in  Oincinnati.  In  1840  the  average 
Biuonnt  of  property  owned  by  each  inhabitant 
of  Boston  was  less  than  $900;  in  1870  it  had 
increased  to  an  average  of  more  than  $2,300. 
— The  benevolent  institutions  of  Boston  are 
numerous,  and  effective  in  their  operations. 
There  are  63  societies  whicb  come  under  this 
special  head.  The  Perkins  institute  and  Massa- 
cnusetts  asylum  for  the  blind,  though  it  is 
largely  aided  by  the  state,  and  is  in  part  the 
work  of  other  places,  is  of  Boston  origin,  and 
has  derived  much  of  its  means  from  tlie  libe- 
rality of  Boston  people.  It  has  been  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  8.  O.  Howe  since  its  opening  in 
1632,  and  has  received  776  pupils.  The  num- 
ber of  inmates  in  1671  was  162;  number  of 
instructors  and  employees,  40;  average  annual 
receipts  for  five  years,  $78,497;  expenditure, 
$71,342.  Indigent  persons  are  admitted  gra- 
tuitously. The  Hassachosetts  school  for  idiotic 
and  feeble-minded  youth,  at  South  Boston,  also 
under  Dr,  Howe,  has  been  very  successtul.  It 
was  opened  in  1848,  since  which  time  465 
pupils  have  been  received,  and  there  were  106 
inmates  in  1671.  The  eye  and  ear  infirmary, 
exclusively  for  the  poor,  is  in  Charles  street, 
and  is  provided  with  everything  necessary  for 
the  efficient  treatment  of  the  sick.  The  build- 
ing and  land  cost  $54,000.  The  city  hospital, 
opened  in  1804,  covers  nearly  seven  acres  of 
land,  occupying  the  entire  sqnare  bounded  by 
Concord,  Albany,  and  Springfield  streets,  and 
Harrison  avenue.  It  consists  of  a  central 
bnUding  and  three  pavilions,  two  of  which  are 
connected  with  the  central  building  by  corri- 
dors. Many  patients  are  received  and  treated 
at  the  expense  of  the  city,  while  others  pay  for 
these  privileges.  In  1871,  2,509  patients  were 
treated  uithin  the  hospital,  in  addition  to  6,899 
outpatients.  The  Massachusetts  general  hos- 
pital, incorporated  in  1911,  is  at  the  corner  of 
Allen  and  Blossom  streets,  occupying  a  plot  of 
four  acres.  The  building  is  of  granite,  and  has 
a  front  of  274  fl.  and  a  depth  of  54  it.,  with  a 
portico  of  eight  Innio  columns.  The  general 
nind  of  the  hospital,  Jan.  1,  1872,  amounted  to 
$886,268;  the  income  of  the  corporation  for 
the  preceding  year  was  $211,302,  and  the  ex- 
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penses  $238,458.  These  figures  include  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  McLean  asylum  for  the  insane  at 
Soraerville,  which  is  a  branch  of  this  institu- 
tion. In  1871  more  than  1,500  patients  were 
received  in  the  hospital,  about  two  thirds  free 
of  charge,  and  nearly  10,000  out  patients  were 
treated.  The  consumptives^  home  is  a  spacious 
mansion  surrounded  with  ample  grounds,  at 
the  junction  of  Warren  street  and  Blue  Hill 
avenue,  Dorchester.  The  institution  is  of 
recent  origin.  It  was  founded  by  Dr.  Charles 
Cullis,  and  is  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, which  in  1871  amounted  to  $55,000. 
During  that  year  185  ])atient8  were  cared  for 
at  the  home,  and  757  have  been  received  since 
its  opening.  The  Boston  farm  school,  for  the 
relief  and  instruction  of  poor  boys  destitute  of 

E roper  control,  is  on  Thompson's  island,  and 
as  accommodation  for  about  300  boys.  Among 
the  other  benevolent  instituti<ms  that  are  doing 
much  good  are  the  Baldwin  home  for  little 
wanderers,  the  home  for  aged  indigent  females, 
and  two  inebriate  asylums,  the  Washingtonian 
home  and  the  Greenwood  institute.  The  pub- 
lic charitable  institutions  are  under  the  care  of 
a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  city  council ; 
they  have  charge  of  the  house  of  industry  and 
reformation  and  the  almshouse,  situated  on 
Deer  island,  and  the  house  of  correction  and 
lunatic  hospital,  at  South  Boston.  The  whole 
nmnber  of  inmates  in  the  first  three  institu- 
tions, April  30,  1871,  was  1,062,  of  whom  398 
were  females ;  total  expenditures  for  the  year, 
$111,212;  income,  $25,943.  There  were  409 
inmates  of  the  house  of  correction  and  238  of 
the  lunatic  hospital ;  expenditures  of  the  for- 
mer for  the  year,  $82,001 ;  income,  $75,599 ; 
expenditures  of  the  latter,  $04,441 ;  income, 
$5,676.  Galloupe's  island  is  used  as  a  quaran- 
tine station  and  for  a  smallpox  hospital. — The 
schools  of  Boston  have  a  high  reputation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  for 
the  year  ending  Aug.  81,  1871,  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  city  of  school  age  (from  5  to  15) 
was  45,970,  of  whom  88,220  were  attending 
school.  The  average  number  belonging  to  the 
day  schools  was  36,174,  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  33,464;  and  there  were  1,666  in 
the  evening  schools,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  1,037.  There  were  5  high,  37  gram- 
mar, and  827  primary  schools,  11  evening 
schools,  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  a  kindergarten 
school,  and  2  schools  for  licensed  minors  (boys 
licensed  to  sell  papers  and  serve  as  bootblacks 
on  the  streets),  making  a  total  of  384  schools. 
The  whole  number  of  teachers  was  990,  of 
whom  850  were  females.  The  high  schools 
are  the  I^tin  school  for  boys,  the  English  high 
school  for  boys,  the  girls'  high  and  normal 
school,  and  the  Highland  and  Dorchester  high 
schools  for  boys  and  girls.  The  first  named  is 
well  known  as  a  preparatory  school  to  Harvard 
university;  its  object  is  **to  give  thorough 
general  culture  to  boys  intending  to  pursue  the 
higher  branches  of  learning,  or  preparing  for 
professional  life.'*     Much  time  is  devoted  to 


the  study  of  the  languages,  ancient  and  modem. 
There  is  also  an  evening  high  school.  Music 
and  drawing  are  taught  in  all  grades  of  the 
public  schools.  The  total  expenditure  for 
school  j)urposes  during  the  year  was  $1,575,- 
279,  of  which  $1,131,599  was  for  current  ex- 
penses and  $443,679  for  school  houses  and  lots. 
The  institute  of  technology  was  founded  in 
1861,  and  is  **  devoted  to  the  practical  arts  and 
sciences."  It  is  in  Bovlston,  between  Berke- 
ley  and  Clarendon  streets.  The  building,  an 
elegant  structure  of  pressed  brick  with  free- 
stone trimmings,  is  150  ft.  long,  100  ft.  wide, 
and  85  ft.  high.  The  institute  receives  one 
third  of  the  grant  made  by  congress  to  the 
state  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  college  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts.  Its  plan  of 
organization  includes  a  society  of  arts,  a 
museum  of  arts,  and  a  school  of  industrial 
science  and  art.  In  1871  there  were  264 
students,  from  13  states,  and  13  instructors. 
Boston  college  is  a  Jesuit  institution,  with  10 
instructors  and  140  pupils,  organized  in  1863 
The  Boston  university  was  founded  in  1869  by 
the  munificence  of  Isaac  Rich,  who  bequeathed 
for  that  purpose  the  bulk  of  his  estate,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $2,000,000.  The  plan  of  the  in  • 
stitution  comprehends  a  general  department  of 
schools,  which  supposes  on  the  part  of  th€» 
student  a  previous  collegiate  training,  and  a 
department  of  colleges.  The  former  will  em- 
brace schools  of  theology,, law,  medicine,  and 
universal  science;  and  the  latter,  colleges  of 
arts,  natural  science,  philosophy  and  literature, 
agriculture,  mining  and  engineering,  navigation 
and  commerce,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  music, 
architecture,  and  painting  and  sculpture.  The 
school  of  theology,  the  school  of  law,  and  the 
college  of  nmsic  are  already  in  operation.  The 
first  named,  the  largest  theological  school  in 
New  England,  was  formerly  the  Boston  theo- 
logical seminary  (Methodist  Episcopal),  organ- 
ized in  1847.  In  1872  it  had  14  instructors, 
94  students,  and  a  library  of  4,000  volumes. 
The  school  of  law  was  opened  in  October,  1872, 
with  50  students.  The  college  of  music  is  in- 
tended to  afiford  instruction  to  pupils  advanced 
in  the  study  and  practice  of  music.  Boston 
has  numerous  music  schools,  the  chief  of  which, 
besides  the  one  already  mentioned,  are  the  New 
England  conservatory  of  music,  in  Music  hall, 
the  Boston  conservatory  of  music  in  Tremont 
street,  opposite  the  Common,  and  the  national 
college  of  music  in  Tremont  Temple,  organized 
in  1872.  The  medical  school  of  Harvard  uni- 
versity is  situated  in  North  Grove  atreet.  It 
was  established  in  1783,  and  in  1871  had  25 
instructors,  301  students,  and  a  library  of  2,000 
volumes.  The  dental  school  of  Harvard  uni- 
versity, with  18  instructors  and  27  students,  is 
also  situated  in  Boston.  The  New  England 
female  medical  college,  established  in  1846,  in 
1871  had  5  instructors  and  26  pupils.  The 
Massachusetts  college  of  pharmacy  was  estab- 
lished in  Boston  in  1867.  In  e<lucational  and 
literary  institutions  Boston  is  not  surpassed  bj 
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any  city  in  the  United  States.  The  public  li- 
brary, next  to  the  library  of  congress  at  Wash- 
ington, is  the  largest  in  the  country.  Joshua 
Bates,  a  wealthy  banker  of  London,  whose 
early  life  was  passed  in  Boston,  having  offered 
the  city  $50,000  toward  the  purchase  of  books 
if  a  suitable  building  should  be  provided,  his 
offer  was  accepted  in  1852  and  an  edifice  was 
erected  in  Boylston  street,  opposite  the  Com- 
mon, which  was  completed  and  delivered  to 
the  trustees  Jan.  1, 1858.  The  cost  of  the  land 
and  building  was  $865,000.  Abbott  Lawrence 
gave  $10,000  and  Jonathan  Phillips  $30,000  to  ' 
the  institution.  In  1858  the  library  (2,250 
volumes)  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch  was  presented 
by  his  sons,  and  in  1860  the  valuable  collection  ' 
(11,721  volumes)  of  Theodore  Parker  was  re- 
ceived by  bequest.  The  increase  of  the  library 
has  been  as  follows : 

TXABfl.  TolamML  Psmphleti. 

1852 9,688  961 

1S55 25,0s0  12,8.s6 

3860 9T.886  27^8 -il 

1865 180,678  86.566 

1S71 179,2fiO  80.746 

1872 192,968  100,8S8 

In  1871  the  library  of  congress  had  about 
206,000  volumes,  the  Astor  library  140,588, 
and  the  New  York  Mercantile  library  127,287. 
The  increase  of  the  Boston  public  library  in 
1871  was  the  largest  ever  reported,  being  18,- 
000  volumes  and  nearly  15,000  pamphlets; 
during  the  same  period  the  library  of  congress 
increased  12,441  volumes  and  8,000  pamphlets, 
the  New  York  Mercantile  library  11,416  vol- 
umes, and  the  Astor  library  1,500  volumes. 
In  that  year  the  library  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese books  and  manuscripts  of  the  late  George 
Ticknor,  more  than  4,000  in  number,  was  added 
to  the  public  library.  In  1872  the  number  of 
persons  using  the  library  was  42,453,  and  the 
number  of  books  issued  880,848.  The  expen- 
ditures amounted  to  $74,924,  of  which  $67,000 
was  appropriated  by  the  city.  The  library  is 
free  to  all,  and  books  may  be  taken  away ;  a 
branch  with  6,767  volumes  (included  in  the 
above  figures),  is  in  operation  in  East  Boston. 
In  1872  a  branch  with  4,865  volumes  was 
opened  in  South  Boston,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  opening  another  in  Roxbury. — The 
Boston  Athenffium  dates  from  1804,  its  germ 
being  the  Anthology  club.  The  association 
was  incorporated  in  February,  1807.  The 
beautiful  building  now  used  by  the  AthensBum 
was  completed  in  1849.  It  stands  on  the  S. 
side  of  Beacon  street,  between  Bowdoin  and 
Somerset  streets.  Its  length  is  114  ft.,  and  its 
breadth  is  irregular ;  the  height  is  60  ft.  The 
material  is  freestone.  The  first  story  contains 
the  sculpture  gallery  and  two  reading  rooms. 
The  library  is  in  the  second  story,  and  the 
picture  gallery  in  the  third.  The  building 
cost  $136,000,  and  $55,000  was  paid  for  the 
land.  The  privilege  of  using  the  library,  which 
contains  about  95,000  volumes,  is  limited  to 
the  holders  of  abont  1,000  shares,  but  strangers  ; 


may  have  access.  The  funds  of  the  Athenseum 
amount  to  more  than  $250,000,  besides  the 
real  estate,  library,  paintings,  and  statuary, 
which  are  valued  at  upward  of  $400,000.  The 
chief  benefactors  of  the  institution  are :  James 
Perkin.s,  who  gave  it  a  house  on  Pearl  street, 
which  was  used  as  a  library,  &c.,  for  27  years, 
and  then  sold  for  $45,000;  John  Bromfield, 
who  bequeathed  it  $25,000 ;  Samuel  Appleton, 
who  bequeathed  it  $25,000 ;  James  Perkins, 
jr.,  who  gave  it  $8,000 ;  Thomas  H.  Perkins, 
who  gave  it  $8,000 ;  and  T.  W.  Ward,  who 
gave  it  $5,000.  Many  other  persons  have  given 
or  bequeathed  lesser  sums,  or  books,  or  articles 
for  the  picture  and  sculpture  galleries.  The 
American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  incor- 
porated in  1780,  has  its  rooms  and  its  library 
(about  15,000  volumes)  in  the  Athenaeum  build- 
ing. The  magnificent  building  of  the  Boston 
society  of  natural  history  (incorporated  in 
1831),  recently  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $100,- 
000,  is  on  the  comer  of  Boylston  and  Berkeley 
streets.  The  library  contains  12,000  volumes ; 
the  valuable  cabinet  is  open  to  the  public  for 
several  hours  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
The  Lowell  institute  was  founded  by  John 
Lowell,  jr.,  who  bequeathed  $250,000  to  provide 
regular  courses  of  free  lectures.  The  most  im- 
portant libraries,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  are  the  libraries  of  the  American 
Congregational  association,  with  6,500  volumes 
and  a  fund  of  $168,000;  the  Boston  library 
society,  with  19,000  volumes;  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  society,  with  8,000  volumes  (music) ; 
the  Massachusetts  historical  society,  founded  in 
1791,  with  18,500  volumes;  the  mechanic  ap- 
prentices' library  association,  with  6,000  vol- 
umes; the  social  law  library,  with  8,000  vol- 
umes; the  state  library  of  32,000  volumes;  and 
the  young  men's  Christian  association,  with 
4,610  volumes.  The  mercantile  library,  founded 
in  1820,  had  about  20,000  volumes,  which  were 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1872. — The  press 
of  Boston  is  the  oldest  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  journal  regularly  published  in  North 
America  was  "The  News  Letter,"  which  was 
commenced  April  24, 1704,  by  John  Campbell, 
postmaster.  It  was  published  72  years,  ceasing 
in  1776,  with  British  rule.  The  second  paper 
was  the  "Boston  Gazette,"  commenced  in  1719, 
of  which  James  Franklin  was  printer.  In  1721 
Franklin  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
"  New  England  Courant."  Beiyamin  Franklin 
was  an  apprentice  to  his  brother,  and  wrote  for 
the  "  Courant "  at  the  age  of  1 6.  The  paper  was 
for  some  time  published  in  Bei\j amines  name. 
There  are  now  (1878)  148  periodicals  published 
in  Boston,  of  which  9  are  daily,  6  semi-weekly, 
61  weekly  (4  German),  1  bi-weekly,  4  semi- 
monthly, 51  monthly,  2  bi-monthly,  8  quarterly, 
and  1  semi-annual. — There  are  150  churches 
in  Boston,  classified  as  folio wq:  Baptist,  17; 
Christian,  1 ;  Church  of  Christ,  1 ;  Church  of 
the  Adventists,  1 ;  Congregational  Trinitarian, 
22  ;  Independent  Congregational,  2  ;  Congre- 
gational Unitarian,  27 ;   Episcopal,  15  ;  Evaa- 
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gelical  Adventists,  1 ;  Freewill  Baptist,  1 ;  Ger- 
man Lutheran,  1 ;  German  EvangeJical  Re- 
formed, 1 ;  Swedish  Lutheran,  1 ;  Jewish  syn- 
agogues, 4 ;  German  Methodist,  1 ;  Methodist, 
2;  Methodist  Episcopal,  18;  Independent 
Methodist,  1 ;  Presbyterian,  17:  Koraan  Cath- 
olic, 17;  Swedenborgian,  1;  Universalist,  6. 
In  the  above  are  included  several  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  the  United  States.  The  oldest 
church  edifice  in  the  city  is  Christ  church. 
Episcopal,  in  Salem  street,  founded  in  1723. 
The  Old  South  church  was  erected  in  1729  in 
the  same  place  where  the  first  edifice  of  the 
society  had  stood  since  1669.  During  the  rev- 
olution it  was  occupied  by  British  soldiers  as  a 
place  for  cavalry  drill.  Immediately  after  the 
great  fire  of  1872,  it  was  leased  for  two  years 
to  the  government  for  a  post  oflSce,  a  new  edi- 
fice for  the  use  of  the  society  being  in  process 
of  construction  on  the  corner  of  Dartmouth  and 
Royalston  streets.  The  last  service  was  held 
in  it  on  Nov.  17.  King's  chapel,  on  the  corner 
of  Tremont  and  School  streets,  has  been  used 
for  divine  service  since  1754;  the  first  edifice 
was  erected  there  in  1689.  Brattle  Square 
church,  in  the  walls  of  which  was  imbedded  a 
cannon  ball  fired  from  Bunker  Hill,  June  17, 
1775,  was  taken  down  in  1871.  When  com- 
pleted, the  cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  on 
Wasliingtun  and  Waltham  streets,  begun  in 
1867,  will  be  the  largest  and  most  ornamental 
church  edifice  in  New  England.  The  great 
tower  at  the  S.  W.  corner  will  be  800  ft.  high. 
There  are  two  convents  of  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Boston,  St.  Joseph  ^s  in  South  Boston 
and  St.  Aloysius  in  East  Boston.— There  are 
five  theatres  in  the  city,  the  oldest  of  which  is 
the  Boston  museum,  which  was  founded  in 
1841  and  has  occupied  its  present  location  in 
Tremont  street  since  1846.  The  Boston  theatre, 
in  Washington  strict  near  Boylston,  one  of 
the  largest  theatres  in  the  United  States,  was 
opened  in  1854.  It  is  capable  of  seating  3,400 
persons,  with  standing  room  for  1,000  more. 
The  (ilobo  theatre,  in  the  same  vicinity,  was 
opened  in  October,  1868.  The  Howard 
AthenR?um,  in  Howard  street,  and  the  St. 
James,  in  Washington  street,  are  devoted  to 
varieties. — The  principal  cemeteries  used  by 
Boston  are  the  Mount  Auburn,  embracing  125 
acres,  in  Cambridge  and  Watertown ;  Forest 
Hills,  with  a  still  larger  area,  in  West  Rox- 
bury ;  Mount  Hope,  also  in  West  Roxbury,  105 
acres;  Cedar  Grove,  in  Dorchester,  46  acres; 
and  Woodlawn,  in  the  towns  of  Everett  and 
Chelsea.  There  are  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
several  burial  grounds  not  now  in  use,  but  of 
great  historical  interest.  The  oldest  of  these 
adjoins  King^s  chapel  at  the  corner  of  Tremont 
and  School  streets.  It  is  not  known  when  it 
was  first  used  for  intennents,  but  certainly  as 
early  as  1658^  The  "old  granary  burying 
ground,"  in  Tremont  street,  between  Beacon 
and  Park  place,  was  established  in  1660,  and 
contains  the  tombs  of  John  Hancock,  Samuel 
Adams,  Paul  Revere,  Peter  Faneuil,  Samuel 


Sewall,  and  the  parents  of  Franklin.  The  Old 
North  burying  ground  on  Copp's  HilL,  which 
was  first  used  for  interments  in  1660,  still  re- 
mains, and  is  protected  by  a  high  stone  wall. — 
The  first  settlement  of  Boston  was  made  Sept. 
7  (O.  S.),  1630,  by  a  portion  of  the  company 
which  came  from  England  that  year  with 
John  Winthrop.  The  Plymouth  pilgrims  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  peninsula  in  1621. 
The  only  i)erson  residing  there  in  1630  was 
William  Blackstone,  or  Blaxton,  supposed  to 
have  been  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  to  Lave 
arrived  about  1 623.  David  Thompson  and  Sam- 
uel Maverick  lived  on  two  islands  in  what  is 
now  Boston  harbor.  It  was  by  invitation  from 
Blackstone  that  Winthrop  and  his  associates 
removed  from  Charlestown  to  the  peninsula, 
the  excellence  of  the  water  at  the  latter  place, 
and  its  abundance,  being  the  chief  inducement 
to  the  change.  Blackstone  soon  left  the  colo- 
ny,  and  his  lands  were  purchased  by  the  set- 
tlers. More  than  50  years  later,  the  last  Indian 
claim  to  any  portion  of  the  territory  was  ex- 
tinguished by  the  payment  of  "  a  valuable  sum 
of  money  "  to  the  claimants.  The  Indian  name 
of  the  peninsula,  according  to  Mr.  Drake,  the 
highest  authority,  was  Mushauwomuk,  Shaw- 
mut  being  merely  an  abbreviation.  Some  of 
the  most  noted  of  the  colonists  were  from  Lin- 
colnshire, and  it  had  ft*om  the  first  been  their 
intention  to  give  the  name  of  Boston  to  their 
chief  settlement,  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  John 
Cotton,  vicar  of  St.  Botolph's  church,  in  the 
Lincolnshire  Boston.  The  town  records  begin 
about  1634.  The  officers  who  subsequently 
were  known  as  "  selectmen  "  were  in  existence 
ifl  1634,  but  how  the  institution  originated  b 
unknown.  The  town  meetings  begin  to  be  of 
importance  at  this  date.  The  first  grand  Jury 
of  the  country  met  at  Boston,  Sept.  1, 1636, 
and  presented  100  ofi*ences.  The  church  of 
Boston  was  much  troubled  about  Roger  Wil- 
liams and  his  heresy,  and  finding  him  resolute, 
handed  him  over  to  the  general  court,  which 
banished  him.  The  Antinomian  controversy 
broke  out  in  1636,  the  occasion  of  it  be- 
ing the  action  of  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  a 
woman  of  superior  understanding,  whose  con- 
duct greatly  vexed  tlie  church.  Free  schools 
were  established,  the  town  paying  liberally  for 
their  support,  and  Indians  being  taught  gratis. 
Negro  slaves  were  first  brought  to  the  town  in 
1645,  much  to  the  people's  anger.  A  malig- 
nant disease  raged  in  1646.  In  1651  the  place  is 
described  by  an  eye-witness  as  very  flourishing. 
Mrs.  Anne  Ilibbins,  a  widow,  said  to  have  been 
a  sister  of  Gov.  Bellingham,  was  hanged  in 
1656  for  witchcraft.  When,  two  years  later, 
the  general  court  made  a  law  for  the  punish- 
ment of  Quakers,  two  of  the  Boston  members 
dissented ;  but  three  Quakers  were  executed  on 
the  Common  for  having  retumeil  from  banish- 
ment in  defiance  of  the  law.  W^hen  Goffe  and 
Whalley,  the  regicides,  came  to  Boston  in  1660, 
they  were  openly  entertained  by  the  principal 
inhabitants.    Boston  sullenly  acquiesced  in  tb« 
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restoration,  but  Charles  II.  was  not  proclaimed 
there  until  14  months  after  his  arrival  at  Lon- 
don. Down  to  the  date  of  the  English  revolu- 
tion there  was  a  constant  antagonism,  some- 
times fierce  in  its  manifestation,  between  the 
colony  and  the  royal  government,  and  it  was 
most  intensely  felt  in  Boston.  A  description 
of  Boston  in  1671  shows  that  the  town  had 
much  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth.  The 
streets  were  large,  and  many  of  them  paved 
with  pebble  stones.  The  buildings  were  fair 
and  handsome,  some  being  of  stone,  and  one  is 
mentioned  that  cost  £3,000.  The  next  year  a 
report  was  made  to  the  English  government  in 
which  the  number  of  families  is  stated  at  1,600. 
When  the  general  court  voted  £1,890  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Harvard  college,  Boston  paid 
£800.  In  anticipation  of  attacks  from  the 
Dutch,  in  1672,  extensive  fortifications  were 
commenced.  "Philip's  war"  began  in  1675, 
when  Indian  scalps  were  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  Boston.  They  were  Boston  men 
who  led  the  van  in  the  famous  attack  on  the 
Narragansett  fort,  and  the  town  is  said  to  have 
suffered  nearly  five  times  as  much  as  any  other 
place  from  the  war.  Liberty  to  establish  a 
printing  press  in  the  town  had  been  granted  in 
1674,  with  two  ministers  for  censors;  and  a 
printing  house  was  opened  in  1676  by  John 
Foster,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  college.  He 
printed  the  histories  of  the  Indian  wars  written 
by  Hubbard  and  Mather.  In  November,  1676, 
a  fire  occurred,  which  destroyed  46  dwellings,  a 
church,  and  other  buildings.  A  fire  department 
was  then  organized,  but  not  with  much  immedi- 
ate effect;  for  in  1679  another  confiagration 
swept  away  80  dwellings  and  70  w^arehouses. 
The  loss  was  estimated  at  £200,000.  During  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  and  under  the  rule  of  his  gov- 
ernors Dudley  and  Andros,  the  town  lived  un- 
der a  tyranny.  Yet  James's  "  declaration  of 
indulgence  "  was  well  received  there,  and  the 
churclies  held  a  thanksgiving  on  its  account. 
On  April  18,  1689,  the  people  of  Boston  rose 
against  the  government,  and  overthrew  it.  In 
no  part  of  the  British  empire  was  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688  more  warmly  supported  than  in 
Boston.  Th«  witchcraft  delusion  raged  in  1692 
in  Boston,  as  in  other  parts  of  New  England. 
In  1695  the  town's  churches  were  much  agi- 
tated by  the  discussion  of  the  question  whether 
it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  marry  the  sister  of  his 
deceased  wife,  and  they  decided  it  in  the  nega- 
tive, which  decision  was  followed  by  the  enact- 
ment of  severe  laws  by  the  general  court 
against  marriages  of  afiinity.  A  list  of  all  the 
streets,  lanes,  and  alleys  was  made  in  1708, 
and  they  were  found  to  be  110  in  number. 
Long  wharf  was  commenced  in  1710,  running 
800  feet  into  the  harbor.  A  severe  fire  hap- 
pened in  1711,  burning  100  edifices,  including 
the  first  church  that  had  been  erected  in  Bos- 
ton, after  the  rudd  hut  which  had  witnessed 
the  primitive  devotions  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers. Several  persons  were  killed,  and  others 
wounded,  by  the  blowing  up  of  houses,  and  a 
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number  of  sailors  perished  while  piously  en- 
deavoring to  save  the  church  bell.  Mail  routes 
were  at  this  date  established  at  Boston,  run- 
ning both  east  and  west.  What  is  known  as 
**  the  great  snow  storm  "  occurred  in  February, 
1717.  Some  of  the  Scotch-Irish  settled  in 
Boston  in  1720,  and  introduced  the  linen  manu- 
facture, which  excited  much  interest,  and  was 
greatly  encouraged,  spinning  schools  being  es- 
tablished. Boston  had  often  been  ravaged  by 
the  smallpox,  and  when  in  1721  it  again  broke 
out  virulently.  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston  determined 
to  introduce  inoculation.  He  encountered  sav- 
age and  malignant  opposition,  especially  from 
medical  men,  but  owing  to  the  infiuence  of 
Cotton  Mather  was  allowed  to  proceed.  Of 
286  persons  who  were  inoculated,  only  6  died, 
while  of  the  5,759  who  took  the  disease  natur- 
ally, 844  died.  As  the  population  of  Boston 
could  not  have  been  above  12,000,  half  the 
people  were  attacked.  The  first  insurance 
office  was  established  in  1724.  The  traffic  in 
slaves  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  1727,  but  the 
action  of  the  town  was  strongly  against  it  on 
many  occasions.  The  town  was  divided  into 
12  wards  in  1736.  It  was  the  scene  of  great 
riots  in  1747,  in  consequence  of  some  of 
the  citizens  having  been  impressed  by  Com. 
Knowles.  The  first  theatrical  performance  was 
in  1750,  Otway's  "Orphan"  being  the  piece 
selected.  This  led  to  the  passage  of  a  law 
which  prevented  any  more  dramatic  exhibitions 
for  25  years.  Nov.  18,  1755,  17  days  after  the 
great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  the  town  was 
"dreadfully  shaken"  by  an  earthquake,  per- 
haps the  severest  ever  known  in  New  England, 
by  which  great  damage  was  done  and  much 
fright  caused.  March  20,  1760,  a  fire  con- 
sumed 349  buildings,  the  entire  property  de- 
stroyed being  valued  at  £100,000.  Relief  w^s 
sent  to  the  sufferers  from  the  other  colonies 
and  from  England.  The  case  of  writs  of  as- 
sistance, which  began  the  American  revolution, 
was  tried  at  Boston  in  1761.  James  Otis  90 
distinguished  himself  therein,  that  he  became 
the  most  influential  man  of  the  town,  and  was 
said  to  have  governed  it  for  the  next  10  years. 
At  the  first  news  of  the  intention  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  apply  its  revenue  system 
comprehensively  to  the  colonies,  Boston  as- 
sumed that  determined  stand  in  behalf  of 
liberty  which  gave  her  so  conspicuous  a  part 
in  the  birth  of  the  republic.  "The  Bos- 
ton massacre  "  happened  March  5,  1770,  when 
three  persons  were  killed  by  the  fire  of  the  sol- 
diery, and  ^ve  wounded.  The  destruction  of 
the  tea  in  1773  was  pronounced  by  the  tory 
governor  of  the  province  the  boldest  stroke 
which  had  been  struck  in  America.  (See 
United  States.)  The  passage  of  the  Boston 
port  bill  was  the  practical  retort  of  the  im- 
perial government  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bostonians.  But  though  the  commerce  of  the 
town  was  for  the  time  destroyed,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  local  government  was  sus- 
pended  for  nearly  two  years,  other   places 
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mncti  ridicnied  on  account  of  his  cnttiDsiaam 
for  Pftoli,  whom  he  had  viaited  in  Corsica; 
but  hia  "  Account  of  Corsica,  with  Memoira  of 
General  Pasquale  di  Paoli"  (Ulasgon-,  1768; 
Sd  ed.,  London,  ITflS),  was  praised  by  Hume, 
Johnson,  Gray,  and  Walpolo,  translated  into 
several  languages,  and  was  in  a  great  measure 
the  nieann  of  obtaining  for  Gen.  f'aoli  marked 
attention  and  a  pension  of  £1,200  on  coming 
to  England.  In  1T69  Uoswell,  after  numerous 
love  adventures,  married  a  couKin,  Uiss  Alar- 
garet  Montgomery,  an  accomplished  lady,  with 
whom  lie  lived  very  happily,  and  who  died  in 
1799,  leaving  him  two  sons  and  three  daugh- 
tere.  Tbe  great  event  of  his  life  was  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Johnson,  formed  in  1T63, 
which  ripened  into  iDtimacy.  Through  John- 
Bon's  inliuence  he  beeome  in  17T3  a  member 
of  the  famous  Literary  club,  where  he  met 
Burke,  Garrick,  Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  and 
other  eminent  persons.  He  went  with  John- 
son to  tbe  Hebrides,  and  his  narrative  of  this 
iourncy  appeared  in  1TS5,  soon  after  bis  idol's 
eccase ;  it  contains  valuable  records  of  Jolin- 
sun's  conversation,  and  is  exceedingly  enter- 
taining. Between  1773  and  1786  Boswell 
only  eqjujed  such  snatches  of  Johnson's  com- 
pany and  conversation  as  were  afforded  by  oc- 
casional visits  to  London.  These  visits  were 
but  a  dozen  in  ail,  and,  added  to  tbe  time 
spent  in  the  northern  journey,  make  the  whole 
period  dnring  which  the  biographer  ei^oyed 
intercourse  with  Lis  subjeet  only  270  days. 
But  the  "Life  of  Johnson,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1791,  is  anirersally  conceded  to  be 
the  most  entertaining  biography  ever  written, 
and  Mfflcaulay  declares  it  to  be  the  best  in  uni- 
versal literature.  John  Wilson  Croker's  famous 
edition  of  this  work,  including  the  "Journal  of 
a  ToBr  to  the  Hebridea,"  with  numerous  addi- 
tions and  notes,  appeared  in  1831  (6  vols.), 
and  has  frei|nently  been  reprinted.  Boswell 
fucceeded  to  his  father's  estate  in  1782,  and 
removed  to  London  in  1788.  In  1790  he  stood 
for  iiarliament,  but  was  defeated.  In  addition 
to  the  works  already  mentioned,  be  pnbliahed 
several   political   pamphlets   and   a   series    of 


iogH  of  a  man  subject  to  a  depression  of  spirits, 
such  as  was  conuuon  to  himself  and  to  Dr. 
Johnnon.  A  jiosthumous  volume  of  "  Letters 
of  James  Boswell,  addressed  to  the  Rev,  W. 
J,  Temple,"  was  tirst  published  from  the  origi- 
nal yib.  in  London  m  1856.  In  his  letters 
published  in  1765,  Boswell  says:  "Egotism 
and  vanity  are  the  indigenous  plants  of  my 
mind."  This  frank  avowal  of  his  foibles  and 
bis  ceccntrieilies  only  served  to  enhance  the 
pojiularily  which  he  acquired  by  his  amiability 
an<l  accomplislimrnts.  and  by  his  generous 
appreciation  of  real  merit. — His  eldest  son.  Sir 
Ai.EXAsnER.  l)om  0<-t.  0,  ITTu,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Sciitt  and  a  member  of  the 
Roxburghe  club,  was  a  contributor  to  "The 
Beacon,"  a  bitterly  personal  tory  journal  of 
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Edinburgh,  and  to  its  successor,  "The  Senti- 
nel "  of  Glasgow.  Having  in  the  latter  insult- 
ed Mr.  James  t^tuart,  a  leading  whig  of  Edin- 
burgh, by  an  imputation  of  cowardice,  he  was 
challenged  to  a  duel,  in  which  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  March  26,  1822,  and  died  the  next 
day.  Hr.  Stuart  was  tried  for  murder  and  ae- 
quitted.  Sir  Alexander  was  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  "  Souga,  chiefiy  in  the  Scottish  Dia- 
lect"  (1803),  "Clan  Alpine's  Vow  "  (1811),  Ac. 
— The  second  son,  Jahes,  was  the  author  of  a 
"Memoir  of  Edmund  Malone"  (1814)  and 
editor  of  Malone's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  and 
also  of  several  publications  of  the  Hoibnrgbe 
club.  He  died  in  London  in  1822,  in  his  43d 
year ;  and  it  was  immediately  after  retnming 
from  his  funeral  that  Sir  Alexander  fought 
his  fatal  duel. 
B08W0BTH,  or  larktl  Banrtrtk,  a  town  and 

Enrish  of  Leicestershire,  England,  13  m.  W.  of 
eiccster ;  pop.  of  the  parish  about  S,6O0. 
The  town  has  a  free  grammar  school,  in  which 
Dr.  Johnson  was  an  usher.  On  a  moor  in  the 
vicinity  tbe  battle  was  fought,  Aug.  28,  I48S, 
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in  which  Ricfaard  III.  felt,  and  the  wan  of  the 
roses  were  brought  to  an  end.  It  was  on  the 
Crown  hill  near  Bosworth  that  the  crown  was 
placed  by  Lord  Stanley  on  the  head  of  the 
earl  of  Richmond  (Henry  Vll.)  after  the  battle. 
B06W0BTB,  JaaeMi  D.  D.,  an  En^ish  phi- 
lologist, bom  in  Derbyshire  about  1790.  He  was 
educated  at  the  univernty  of  Aberdeen,  and  is 
a  clei^yman  of  the  church  of  England.  From 
1829  to  1841  he  was  British  chaplain  at  Am- 
stertlom  and  at  Rotterdam,  afterward  Ticar  of 
Walthe,  Lincolnshire,  and  in  1858  became  rec- 
tor of  Water  Stratford,  near  Buckingham.  His 
"Elements  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar"  (1823) 
and  "  Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lan- 
guage "  (1888)  embody,  according  to  the  "  Ed- 
inburgh Review,"  "  the  whole  resnita  of  An- 
glo-Saxon Bcbolarsbip."  Among  bia  other 
works  arc:  "The  Origin  of  the  Engliafa,  Ger- 
manic, and  Scandinavian  Languages  and  Na- 
tions;'' "King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  TernoB 
of  the  Compendious  History  of  the  World  by 
Orosius"  (1S56)-,  and  "The  Gospel*  in  Gothie 
of  860,  and  in  Anglo-Saxon  of  99fi,  in  parallel 
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columns  with  Wycliffe's  Version  of  1380,  and 
Tyndale's  of  1526  "  (1865). 

BOTALLI,  Leonardo,  a  Piedmontese  physician, 
horn  at  Asti  ahout  1530.  He  was  euucated  at 
Pavia,  and  went  to  France  in  1561,  where  he 
acquired  celebrity  by  his  controversies  with  the 
faculty  of  Paris  on  the  subject  of  bloodletting. 
In  1571  he  was  appointed  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Charles  IX.,  and 
afterward  to  Catharine  de'  Medici.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  important  medical  works,  includ- 
ing De  CatarrhOy  De  Lue  Venerea^  De  Curan- 
dis  Vulnerihus  Selapetorum^  De  Via  Sanguinis 
a  Dextro  in  Sinistrum  Cordis  Ventrieulum, 
and  De  Curatione  per  Sanguinis  Missiontm, 
His  chief  claim  to  distinction  at  present  rests 
upon  a  singular  error,  namely,  the  description 
in  the  fourth  of  the  works  enumerated  above 
of  an  exceptional  case  in  which  the  foramen 
ovale^  between  the  right  and  left  auricles  of  the 
heart,  remained  open  in  the  adult.  Botalli  sup- 
posed this  to  be  a  normal  appearance,  and  de- 
scribed it  accordingly  as  a  natural  opening, 
giving  passage  to  the  arterial  blood  into  the 
left  auricle ;  while  in  reality  it  exists,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  only  in  the  foetus,  and  when  present 
in  the  adult  does  not  allow  the  blood  to  pass 
through  it.  It  is  still  known,  however,  as  the 
"foramen  of  Botal." 

BOTAXY  (Gr.  ^otAvt^,  a  plant  or  vegetable), 
the  division  of  natural  science  which  treats  of 
plants.  The  history  and  bibliography  of  the 
science  will  be  treated  in  this  article;  for  a 
general  account  of  plants  and  their  organism, 
see  Plant.  As  a  plant  in  its  typical  form  is 
composed  of  organs,  as  roots,  stem,  leaves,  &c., 
which  have  each  a  part  to  perform  in  the  life 
of  the  individual,  a  study  of  vegetable  physiol- 
ogy must  be  the  foundation  of  botanical  knowl- 
edge. This  important  division  of  botany 
treats  of  these  organs  in  their  most  intimate 
structure,  a  study  only  possible  by  the  improve- 
ments in  the  microscope  and  in  organic  chem- 
istry. Vegetable  anatomy  dissects  the  plants 
opens  the  structure  of  the  root,  stem,  bark,  and 
leaves,  or  studies  the  special  organs  (organ- 
ography), and  the  various  forms  whicTi  these  or- 
gans assume  for  different  functions  (morpholo- 
gy), as  where  the  leaf  becomes  a  petal,  a  sta- 
men, or  a  carpel,  yet  preserving  all  the  while 
its  identitv.  The  botanist  also  examines  the 
functions  of  all  the  organs,  the  order  and  mode 
of  their  development,  and  finally  those  derange- 
ments of  plant  life  which  are  followed,  as  in  the 
animal,  by  death  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole 
(nosology).  The  vast  number  and  variety  of 
plants  existing  on  the  globe  require  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  system  of  classification,  and  sys- 
tematic botany  supplies  the  want  with  a  rigor- 
ous method  by  which  all  plants  wherever  found 
may  at  once  be  placed  in  a  definite  position  in 
the  order  adopted.  As  plants  are  not  scattered 
haphazard  over  the  earth,  botanical  geography 
must  be  studied,  and  with  this  plant  history, 
using  the  fossil  remains  of  plants  of  former  geo- 
logical ages  for  the  purpose.    Botany  may  then 


be  applied  to  the  wants  of  every-day  life,  as  in 
agriculture,  horticulture,  or  medical  botany. 
Animals  often  exhibit  a  marvellous  instinct  in 
selecting  medicinal  herbs,  and  observation  of 
their  habits  has  often,  even  in  the  present  time, 
led  to  valuable  discoveries. — The  fragmentary 
history  we  have  of  the  study  of  nature  by  the  an- 
cients indicates  a  much'greater  knowledge  than 
is  recorded;  for  instance,  in  the  well  known 
paradox  of  the  Greek  philosophers  that  plants 
are  only  inverted  animals — a  statement  that 
certainly  required  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  vegetation.  The  collected 
descriptions  of  known  plants,  however,  were 
very  limited,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  containing 
names  of  about  70  species  which  can  be  identi- 
fied, besides  some  others.  Hippocrates  of  Cos 
(about  400  B.  C.)  described  briefiy  about  200 
medicinal  plants;  Theophrastus,  the  pupil  of 
Aristotle,  describes  about  400;  Dioscorides 
(about  A.  D.  100)  treats  of  about  600  species, 
of  which  fewer  than  150  have  been  recognized. 
Pliny  the  Elder,  in  his  Ilistoria  Naturalis^ 
devotes  16  books  to  botany,  describing  almost 
1,000  plants;  but  from  his  unscientific  descrip- 
tions many  cannot  now  be  identified.  The 
Arabian  travellers  added  about  200  oriental 
plants  to  the  1,200  known  before  the  9th  cen- 
tury. Jean  Bauhin  (born  in  1541)  wrote  a 
universal  history  of  plants,  describing  more 
than  5,000  species,  illustrated  by  3,577  figures; 
and  later  his  brother  endeavored  to  arrange 
the  6,000  plants  then  known.  Linneeus  de- 
scribed in  his  first  edition  of  the  SysUina  Na- 
ture 7,300  species,  and  in  the  second  8,800; 
and  at  his  death  in  1778,  11,800  were  known. 
The  influence  of  his  example  on  his  many  papils 
rapidly  increased  the  number  of  known  plants, 
until  in  the  time  of  Jussieu  20,000  had  been 
described ;  and  the  number  at  present  known 
is  at  least  100,000.  Wjth  so  vast  a  collection 
the  botanist  would  be  overwhelmed  had  he  not 
some  methodical  arrangement;  and  as  the 
history  of  the  various  devices  invented  by 
botanists  to  order  and  catalogue  their  rapidly 
increasing  stores  is  an  important  part  of  bot- 
any, it  may  be  considered,  after  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  labors  and  discoveries  of  the  early  bot- 
anists.— The  ancients  recorded  many  botani- 
cal observations  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  productive  of  results;  although  Herodotus 
(book  i.,  193)  mentions  the  fact  that  in  Baby- 
lonia the  flowers  of  the  male  palm  were  tied  to 
those  that  bear  fruit  "  in  order  that  the  fly  en- 
tering the  date  may  ripen  it,  lest  otherwise  the 
fruit  fall  before  maturity :  for  the  males  have 
flies  in  the  fruit,  just  like  wild  fig  trees."  The 
seeds  of  palms  were  still  undiscovered.  Aris- 
totle wrote  two  books  on  plants,  known  only 
from  Latin  and  Arabic  versions.  Theophras- 
tus taught  that  there  was  no  philosophical  dis- 
tinction between  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants. 
He  noticed  the  diflTerence  between  palm  wood 
and  that  of  trees  with  concentric  rings,  a 
point  used  as  the  first  distinction  in  the  clas- 
sification of  flowering  plants  only  within  the 
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last  60  years.  The  parenchyma  and  woody 
fibre  were  also  clearly  distinguished  by  this 
remarkable  botanist.  Musa  and  Eaphorbus, 
Roman  physicians,  published  botanical  obser- 
vations, and  Pliny  gives  some  interesting  de- 
scriptions. For  1,700  vearsall  botanical  inves- 
tigation was  at  a  standstill.  The  Arabians,  it 
is  true,  travelled  and  c(fllected  ])Iants;  Wahab 
and  Abu  Seid  went  to  Chiiv(i  and  described  the 
tcha  or  tea  plant;  Masudi,  Abulfeda,  Batuta, 
and  Averroes  all  made  their  contributions,  and 
have  generally  been  honored  by  having  plants 
named  after  them.  After  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople (1458),  and  the  revival  of  letters  conse- 
quent upon  that  event  and  the  invention  of 
printing,  botanists  were  not  satisfied  with  com- 
mentaries on  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and 
made  many  new  investigations.  In  Germany, 
Otto  Brunfels  first  published  good  woodcuts 
of  living  plants  in  1530 ;  for  those  in  the  work 
incorrectly  attributed  tOiEmilius  Macer(1480), 
and  oven  in  that  of  Pietro  de'  Crescenzi,  are 
all  of  inferior  value.  Leonhard  Fuchs  attempt- 
ed to  arrange  and  illustrate  the  known  plants 
of  his  time.     Rauwolf  travelled  in  the  western 

fart  of  Asia  and  collected  many  new  plants, 
'rospero  Alpini,  Venetian  consul  at  Cairo,  and 
Melchior  Guilandinus,  explored  Egypt.  The 
discovery  of  the  West  Indies  in  1492,  and  the 
doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  five  years 
later,  opened  new  and  rfch  botanical  store- 
houses. Conrad  Gesner  of  ZQrich  (ISlG-'Go) 
established  genera  from  the  fiower  and  fruit, 
and  his  attempt  at  classification  was  ])ublished 
by  J.  Camerarius  in  158fi,  in  a  synopsis  of  the 
commentary  of  P.  A.  Matthioli,  physician  to 
the  emperor  of  Germany.  Charles  de  I'fichise 
(Clusius),  director  of  the  imperial  garden  of 
Vienna,  described  accurately  and  elegantly 
manv  new  plants,  and  was  the  best  botanist  up 
to  his  time  (1520-1609).  Lobelius  of  Lille 
(1638-1616)  was  the  first  to  distinguish  mono- 
cotyledonous  from  dicotyledonous  plants.  An- 
dreas Cffisalpinus  of  Florence,  physician  to  Pope 
Clement  VIII.,  established  (1583)  a  system  of 
classification  from  fructification,  divided  trees 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  germ,  made 
the  distinction  of  sex  in  dicrcious  plants  clearer 
by  giving  masculine  names  to  staminate,  femi- 
nine ones  to  pistillate  individuals,  and,  what 
proved  of  more  permanent  benefit,  analyzed 
several  of  the  important  organs  of  vegetation. 
Among  the  botanists  of  this  period  were  Jaco- 
bus Theodorus  Tabernwmontanus,  who  rei)ro- 
duced  the  figures  of  more  than  3,000  s[)ecies 
which  had  been  already  described ;  his  nephew, 
Joachim  Jungermann  ;  Fabricius  Colonna,  who 
first  publislied  delicate  copperplates  of  plants; 
Ad.  Zaluskianski,  a  Bohemian,  who  wrote  on 
the  sexes  of  plants  and  des<'ril)ed  the  fiornl 
organs.  Jean  Bauhin  of  Basel,  a  pupil  of 
Fuchs,  laid  out  the  garden  of  the  duke  of 
Wtlrtemberg  at  Montb^liard,  and  wrote  a  uni- 
versal history  of  plants,  but  described  them 
less  accurately  than  Cwsalpinus.  His  brother 
Gafipar  tried  to  distinguish  each  species  by  a 


brief  description  of  its  characteristics,  and 
grouped  all  species  into  genera ;  and  his  sys- 
tem, with  that  of  Ctcsalpinus,  was  used  by 
botanists  for  some  years.  War  then  put  an  end 
to  botanical  as  to  all  other  scientific  progress  in 
£uroi)e ;  and  although  Marcgraf  explored  and 
described  the  vegetable  riches  of  Brazil,  littlo 
advance  was  made  until  Leeuwenhoeck  with 
the  microscope  (1632-1723)  commenced  the  ex- 
amination of  the  hitherto  invisible  structure  of 
vegetables,  and  thus  gave  a  new  impulse  to  bot- 
any, which  resulted  in  investigations  pursued 
with  great  accuracy  by  Nehemiah  Grew  (bom 
about  1628),  and  by  the  Italian  Marcello  Mal- 

f)ighi  (born  in  1628).  These  two  naturalists 
aid  the  foundation  of  vegetable  physiology  as 
a  science  by  carefully  examining  all  the  cells 
and  tissues  of  plants  and  seeds;  and,  although 
in  the  great  numl)er  of  their  discoveries  they 
were  both  often  misled,  many  of  their  investi- 
gations were  of  great  imi>ortance.  Several  of 
the  French  academicians  made  further  discov- 
eries :  Charles  Perrault  on  the  movement  of  the 
sap ;  Kenaulme  on  the  leaves  as  organs  of  tran- 
spiration, absorption,  and  nutrition ;  Dodart  on 
the  direction  of  growth;  Lahire  on  the  growth 
of  trees.  Van  Helmont  and  John  Woodward 
made  experiments  on  the  nutrition  of  plants. 
In  1676  Thomas  Millington  and  Bobart  dis- 
covered the  fertilizing  p(»wer  of  anthers,  which 
Grew  confirmed,  establishing  the  sexes  of 
plants.  In  1694  R.  J.  Camerarius  demonstrated 
this  discovery,  and  three  years  later  Boccone 
experimented  with  palms,  acting  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Herodotus.  All  these  doubtless  led 
Linmeus  to  his  sexual  classification.  From 
the  physiological  botany  which  had  at  the  time 
of  Linnieus  become  so  prominent,  naturalists 
turned  for  a  while  to  geographical  botany,  and 
many  of  the  pupils  of  the  great  Swede  were 
sent  out  as  collectors.  Solander  explored  Lap- 
land, Archangel,  &c.,  and  circumnavigated  the 
globe  with  Cook  and  Banks;  Peter  Kalm  ex- 
plored Nortli  America;  Peter  L5fiing,  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  and  New  Spain ;  Ilasselquist, 
Asia;  Forskal,  Arabia;  Temstrom,  the  East 
Indies;  Osbeck,  China;  Solander,  Surinam; 
others,  various  j>arts  of  Europe.  Toumefort 
(1656-1708)  travelled  in  southern  Europe  and 
western  Asia ;  L.  FeuilK»e  travelled  in  Asia  in 
1690  and  in  America  in  1705  ;  Charles  Pluniier 
observed  and  collected  plants  in  the  Antilles, 
and  A.  Fr.  Frezier  in  Spanish  America,  The 
Burmanns,  father  and  son,  descril)ed  almost 
1,500  new  species  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
Commelvn  and  his  son  described  Malabar 
plants.  Other  distinguished  botanical  travellers 
are:  Adanson,  on  the  Senegal;  Thunlwjrp,  suc- 
cessor of  Linnfcus,  at  the  Cape  of  Goo<l  (loite ; 
K&mpfer,  in  Japan ;  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  in  Cnili 
and  Peru ;  Mutis,  in  equatorial  America ;  Jac- 
quin,  in  South  America ;  Swartz,  in  the  Antil- 
les; Aublet,  in  Guiana;  Joiio  Ix)nreiro,  in 
Cochin  China ;  Commerson,  almost  all  over  the 
globe;  Roxburgh,  in  Bengal;  Desfontaines,  in 
Algeria ;  Masson,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 


Ledrn  and  Reidel,  around  the  globe ;  labillar- 
di^re  and  Ventenat,  in  the  Pocitio  islands; 
Bu  Petit-Tliouars,  inMado^scar;  A.  Miohaux, 
in  North  America ;  Joseph  Jnsaien  (1704-1779), 
among  the  Andes  and  the  sources  of  the  Plata ; 
Alex,  von  llumboidt  and  AiraS  Bonpland,  in 
Sontli  America ;  Robert  Brown,  with  the 
painter  Bauer,  in  Australia;  Ehrenberg,  in 
Egjpt,  Abfsaiaia,  Doneola,  and  Arabia  (in 
which  conntries  he  collected  47,000  speci- 
mens); 1<es8on,  in  the  Pacific  iaWda;  Baron 
HOftel,  there  and  in  the  East  Indies ;  Rassegger, 
in  Syria,  Eordofou,  and  httoral  Arabia;  J.  D. 
Hooker,  in  India  and  the  Sontbem  ocean; 
Leschenault  de  la  Tonr,  in  India ;  Griffith,  in 
India;  Victor  Jacquetnont,  in  eastern  India; 
Sieboli],  in  Japan;  Ed.  Roppel  and  Schimper, 
in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia;  Otto,  in  the  Cordil- 
leras, on  the  Orinoco,  and  in  North  America; 
Aug.  de  St.-Hil^re.  Spiz,  Martius,  Moritz,  and 
G,  Gardner,  in  Brazil  and  Gniana;  Schombnrgk, 
in  Guiana  and  Louisiana;  Nnttall,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  Tweedie,  on  the  pampas  in  La 
Plata;  Jo.  Frazer  and  T.  Druramond,  in  the 
United  States ;  Bertero  and  C).  Ga;,  in  Chili ; 
Allan  Cnnninttham,  in  New  Zealand  and  Now 
Holland;  Chomlsso,  in  the  Pacitic  and  oronnd 
the  (jlobe ;  Meyen,  around  the  globe,  which 
Charles  Gaudichaud  circumnavigated  three 
times  with  Freycinet.  Pallas,  Baer,  Schrenck, 
Ruprecht,  Somelieo,  Parrot,  and  Ehrenberg  ex- 
plored Russia.  Among  those  who  have  made 
expeditions  for  botanical  collections  in  the  pres- 
ent generation  are  Vogel  aod  G.  Mann  in  Afi'ica, 
Wright  in  Cuba  and  Toias,  Brewer  on  tlie  Pa- 
cific coast,  Fendler  in  the  S.  W.  United  States, 
Horace  Mann  and  Brigham  in  the  Hawaiian  isl- 
ands. Fortune  in  Japan  and  eastern  Asia,  Rem; 
in  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and  Seemann  in  the 
Feejee  islands. — Clarification  of  Plantt.  Even 
before  the  collections  of  modem  travellers  had 
so  immensely  increased  the  number  of  known 
plants,  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt  some 
order  or  arrangement  by  which  the  recorded 
description  of  a  species  might  be  so  placed  that 
ancceeding  botanists  could  know  what  had  been 
described.  The  class!  fi  cation  adoptod  by  The- 
ophrastus  into  pot  lierbs  nnd  forest  trees,  cone 
ptanta,  water  plants,  and  parasites,  and  the 
more  medicinal  one  of  Dioscorides  into  aroma- 
tics,  gum-bearing  plants,  eatable  vegetables, 
and  corn  herbs,  answered  the  purpose  when 
botanists  and  described  plants  were  few ;  but 
for  the  la.-4t  century  and  a  half  botanists  have 
been  striving  with  the  advance  of  their  science 
to  improve  the  classification  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing store  of  plants  they  had  to  study. 
Ri\-inus  in  1Q90  invented  a  system  depending 
on  the  fonuation  of  the  corolla;  Hamel  in  1903, 
OS  Cffisolpinus  hod  done  before  him,  on  the 
fruit  alone.  John  Ray  in  1703  pubhshed  an 
amended  natural  system,  separating  dicotyle- 
dons and  monocotyledons,  but  his  work  was 
little  noticed.  In  1720  Magnol  arranged  his 
system  on  the  variations  of  the  calyx  and  co- 
rolla.   In  1786  IJniuetui  based  hia  on  the  vari- 


ations of  the  stamens  and  pbtils,  and  this  arti- 
ficial system  was  at  once  adopted  everywhere, 
and  for  man;  years  was  taught  and  used  in  im 
botanical  classes  in  Earope  and  America.  He 
devised  the  binomial  s;stem  of  nomenclature, 
denoting  each  plant  b;  a  generic  and  specific 
name.  Although  now  entirel;  out  of  nso,  the 
Linnman  system  is  interesting  as  the  best  arti- 
ficial one  yet  invented.  Its  outline  is  as  follows: 
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I.  Poiyffdmia  (muiy  ounitu^). 

i»rm«,  hidden,  cryploqamoiu. 

Floncn  Ksnelr  vldble  to  tb«  nalied  eve. 

U.  l>yp<i)0ain(<i  (Hcret  murtige). 

From  the  Ist  to  the  11th  class,  which  has  12 
stamens,  the  number  of  the  class  coincides 
with  that  of  the  stamens.  The  12th  class, 
icotandria  (20  stamens),  differs  from  tlie  13th, 
jwfyaTufria  (many  stamens),  not  b;  the  number, 
but  by  the  insertion  of  the  filaments,  which  is 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  calyx  in  the  former 
and  on  the  receptacle  in  the  latter.  Didynamia 
has  4,  tetradynamia  6  stamens,  2  of  which 
are  shorter  in  each  class.  In  the  mimacUlphia 
the  stamens  have  the  filaments  more  or  less 
united;  in  the  diadelpkia  they  are  in  two 
groups;  in  iii%  polyadelphia,  in  several.  In 
tyngenaia  the  anthers  (rarel;  the  filaments 
also)  are  united.  In  gynandria  the  anthers  are 
borne  on  the  pistil,  either  sessile  or  with  short 
filaments.  Moncecia  have  the  stamens  in  one 
flower,  the  pistil  in  another,  but  both  on  the 
some  plant ;  whde  in  diaeia  the  two  forms  of 
flower  are  on  distinct  plants,  and  in  polygamia 
the  pistillate  and  staminate  flowers  are  on 
the  same  or  different  plants  in  the  same  spe- 
cies. These  classes  are  divided  into  orders  as 
follows:  the  first  13  classes  oocordlog  to  the 
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number  of  their  distinct  stigmata,  as  mono-,  di-, 
&c.,  gf/iii(t ;  the  14th  by  the  seed  (when  cover- 
ed, angiosperma ;  when  naked,  gymnosper- 
ma) ;  the  15th  by  the  form  of  the  fruit,  *//i- 
quosa  (podded),  and  silieulosa  (with  silicles) ; 
the  ICth,  17th,  18th,  and  20th  by  the  absolute 
number  of  their  stamens ;  the  21st  and  22d  by 
the  absolute  number  of  the  stamens  and  their 
adherence  (monadelphia,  ttyngenesia^  gynan- 
dria) ;  the  23d  by  the  distribution  of  the  her- 
maphrodite or  unisexual  flowers  {mon-^  di-, 
trUecia).  The  24th  class,  cryptogam ia  (secret 
marriage),  has  four  orders,  Jiiiees  (ferns), 
miisci  (mosses),  algcB  (seaweeds),  and  fungi 
(mushrooms).  The  19th,  tyngenesia,  has  five 
orders :  flowers  all  fertile,  hermaphrodite  {po- 
lygamia  equalh);  flowers  radiate,  disk  with 
hermaphrodite  florets,  ray  with  pistillate  (poly- 
Buperfluu) ;  disk  with  fertile  hermaphrodite 
florets,  ray  with  barren  pistillate  {polyfrustra- 
nea) ;  disk  with  barren  hermaphrodite  florets, 
ray  with  fertile  pistillate  {pofyneceMmria)  ; 
each  floret  with  its  own  calyx  besides  tlie  com- 
mon perianth  (polysegregata),  and  also  se[)a- 
rated  flowers,  as  the  lobelia  (monogarni/t). 
This  artificial  system  is,  then,  founded  on  the  dif- 
ferences, not  on  the  similarities  of  plants,  and 
does  not  tend  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  a  plant  beyond  its  stamens  and 
pistils.  Linnajus  himself  felt  its  deficiencies, 
and  tried  to  work  out  what  is  called  a  natural 
system,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  vrimtim 
it  ultimujfi  in  hotanicis desideratum. — nernard 
de  Jussieu,  in  his  catalogues  of  the  gardens  of 
the  Trianon,  adopted  an  arrangement  of  plants 
according  to  their  natural  aflinities ;  and  as  he 
never  published  his  method,  it  was  left  for  his 
nephew  Antoine  Laurent  (1748-1830)  to  give 
to  the  world  the  first  natural  system  in  his 
Genera  Plantnmm  tecundum  Ordines  Katu- 
rale*  dinpositn  (Paris,  1789),  a  work  contain- 
ing descriptions  of  almost  20,000  species,  and 
celebrated  as  a  monument  of  wonderful  saga- 
city and  profound  research,  as  well  as  for  the 
eloquence  and  precision  of  its  style.  Various 
mo<lifications  of  Jussieu's  system  have  been 
adopte<l  by  succeeding  botanists.  Among 
them  three  metho<ls  deserve  a  more  8{>eciai 
mention,  as  the  works  in  which  they  have  been 
adopte<l  are  in  constant  use.  De  Candolle's 
Prodromus  Syntematis  Xaturnlis  Regni  T>- 
getahifi^^  a  description  of  all  known  sjvecies 
of  plants,  commenced  in  1824  and  now  nearly 
completed,  adopts  the  descending  series,  as  it 
is  called ;  that  is,  those  plants  which  are  con- 
sidered most  complete  in  their  organization  are 
first  described,  and  the  series  ends  in  the  lower 
cryptogams.  The  Prodromus  is  so  much  ust»<l 
by  all  working  botanists  that  a  brief  synopsis 
of  the  arrangement  therein  followed  may  be 
given.  The  primary  divisions  are  raneuhiren 
and  eellularen,  Vascuhres  or  rotyledona^  are 
furnished  with  cellular  tissue  and  vessels,  and 
their  embrvo  has  one  or  more  cotvledons. 
This  includes  :  I.  Exogena  or  dicotyledon*^  in 
which  the  vessels  are  arranged  m  concentric 


layers,  the  youngest  outside,  and  the  embryo 
has  opposite  or  verticillate  cotyledons;  II. 
Endogence  or  monocotyledon$,  in  which  the 
vessels  are  arranged  in  bundles,  the  youngest 
being  in  the  middle  of  the  trunk,  while  the 
embryo  has  a  solitary  or  alternate  cotyledons. 
The  exogens  are  divided  into  diehlamydea,  with 
calyx  and  corolla  distinct,  and  monochlamydea^ 
where  the  calyx  and  corolla  fonn  only  one  peri- 
anth. The  dichlamyds  are  again  divided  into 
the  thnlamifloree,  in  which  the  ]>etals  are  dis- 
tinct, inverted  on  the  receptacle;  the  ealyci- 
dora,  in  which  the  petals  are  free  or  more  or 
less  united,  always  perigynous  or  inserted  on 
the  calyx ;  and  the  eorolliflora,  in  which  the 
petals  are  united  into  a  hypogynous  corolla,  or 
not  attached  to  the  calvx.  L-ellulares  or  aeo- 
tyledon(t  are  composed  of  cellular  tissue  only, 
and  have  no  proper  vessels,  while  the  embryo 
has  no  cotyledons.  This  division  includes  the 
foliacece  or  f)lants  which  have  leaf-like  expan- 
sions and  known  sexes ;  and  the  aphylla^  or 
plants  which  have  neither  leaf-like  expansions 
nor  (as  was  supposed  when  the  method  was 
published)  sexes.  John  Lindlcy,  in  his  "  Ve- 
getable Kingdom ''  (1846 ;  8d  ed.,  1853),  adopts 
the  ascending  series.  The  number  of  orders 
is  803,  and  his  classes  arc  as  follows : 

Flowerless  PluitB — OTptoffimi. 
I.  TfialJogent.   Stem  and  leaves  Indlsangmshable. 
il.  Acrogent.      Btein  and  loaves  dlBtlnguIshable. 
Flowering  Plants — Phanerogams. 
III.  RMzogens.    Fructlflcation  sprinfrlnir  from  a  thaDas. 
Fructification  proofing  fttmi  a  stem. 
t  Wood  of  stem  yomifrest  In  the  centre ;  coQrledon  single. 
IV.  L'ndoffens.    Leaves  parallol-vetned.  permanent ;  wood 

of  stem  always  confbsed. 
Y.  Dictyogetu.    Leaves  net-veined,  decidaoas :  wood  of 

stem,  when  perennial,  ammged  in  a 
circle  with  a  central  pith. 
,  X  Wood  of  stem  roongest  on  the  circumference,  always  con- 
centric ;  cotyledons  two  or  more. 
YL  Giftnnogfnt.    Seeds  quite  naked. 

YII.  Exogtnt,    Seeds  enclosed  in  seed  ressels. 

The  alliances  proposed  by  T-indley  are  as  fol- 
lows: Al^ales,  ex.  seaweeds;  J'tingales^  ex. 
mushrooms;  lichenales,  ex.  lichens;  muscales, 
ex.  urn  mosses ;  lyeopodales,  ex.  club  mosses ; 
Jilieales,  ex.  ferns;  glumaUs,  ex.  grasses;  ara- 
leu,  ex.  arads ;  palmaUs,  ex.  palms ;  hydrales, 
ex.  naiads ;  narcitsale*^  ex.  amaryllis ;  amoma- 
leu,  ex.  maranta;  orchidales,  ex.  orchis;  xyri- 
dales,  ex.  spiderwort ;  juncales,  ex.  bulrush ; 
liliales,  ex.  lily;  alismales,  ex.  alisma;  amen- 
tales,  ex.  willow  ;  nrticaUs,  ex.  nettle ;  evphor- 
bialeSy  ex.  spurge;  quereales,  ex.  oak;  garry- 
ales^  ex.  garrya;  menispermales^  ex.  moonseed; 
cvcurhitales,  ex.  melon ;  vapayales,  ex.  papaw ; 
riolales,  ex.  violet;  cistales,  ex.  rock  rose ;  mal- 
vales^  ex.  mallow ;  sapindales,  ex.  soap  wort ; 
gutttferales,  ex.  clusia;  nymphales,  ex,  water 
lily;  ranales^  ex.  buttercup;  herherales,  ex. 
berberry;  erieales,  ex.  heath;  rutaleSj  ex. 
orange;  geraniales^  ex.  cranesbill;  silenales, 
ex.  pink ;  chenojwdales,  ex.  amaranth ;  piper- 
ales,  ex.  pepper ;  fieoidales^  ex.  mesembryanthc- 
mum ;  daphnales,  ex.  laurel ;  rosales,  ex.  apple ; 
saxifragales,  ex.  saxifrage ;  rhamnal^s,  ex. 
bucktliom;  gentianaleSj  ex.  gentian ;  wolanaUs, 
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ex.  potato :  eortusales.  ex.  primrose ;  echiales.  ot  cognate  with  ovanr,  sometiinefl  coloredX  Inner  coroUine 

ex.  bngloes;  bignoniaU^  ex.  trumpet^ireeper ;  ^,?'JJS^°i,,'±?tiS.e,1t,'^v'r-iu^^ 

eampanales,    ex.    aster ;    mt/rtaUs,     ex.    pome-  a,  di^cantfu^  (disk-flowering),  in  7  ordera,  252  genera;  6, 

crrflnAtA*    i'artalM     ex     raotna  •    aroMaUa     ex  c<>m£c«/a^ie,  in  8  ordera,  77  genera;  c,po^yoar/Hca  (many- 

granaie  ,    caciaieSy    ex.    cacLUS  ,    gronaces,    ex.  ^^^^^  j^  g  ^^^^^3^  ^32  genera;  d,  rhamdea  (Aoui,  pome- 

CUrrant ;   CtncaonaleSj  ex.  noneysucki^  ;  umoei-  granate,  here  misapplied),  in  6  ordera,  201  genera;  «,  nelum- 

tales,  ex.  carrot ;  asaraUs,  ex.  birthwort.— 8te-  Wa  (Cingalese,  wtf/wm^o  water  lUy)  in  8  orders  and  1  sub- 

phan  Endlicher  published  Genera  PUintarum  ^^/^A^^^rrs' {^/eS^ 

secundum  Ordines  Naturales  disposita  (Vien-  cactea,  9  genera;  i  earyaphUlintm  {itapvov^  wahjut,  and 

na,  1836-'40)  the  most  important  systematic  \t^^:^^f^:^%  f^^JuXr^M  Y^t 

work  smce  A.  L.    de  Jussieu's  or    1789.      nis  126  genera;  k,  gutt\ferar,[n  9  orders,  98  genera;  /,  he«p&-  . 

classes  answer  to  Lindley's  alliances.      We  sub-  '^^  (rockets,  more  fragrant  in  the  evening,  «<nr«Po«),  In  5 

/.  V  .     1,   .1  _i    ^ ^  V  .     ri orders,   73  genera;    m,  acera   (maples),  In  6  orders.  80 

jom  a  summary  of  his  method,  from  his  Con-  genera;    n,  polygaliMee  (yoAo,    milk,   believed  to   &vor 

Spectus  diagnostieus  :  milk  secretion  when  fed  npon),  in  2  orders,  16  genera;  o, 

frangiUac6ct^  in  7  orders,  lOO  genera;  p,  ^riooocoj,  in  8  or- 

Two  regions   contain   all   plants:    1.    ThaHaphyta   (Gr.  dera,  129  genera;  9,  f^a^n^iruMe,  in  lU  ordera,  156  genera; 

MAAciv,  to   pollulate,  to  green,  grow,  bloom,  sprout),  the  r,  gruinalea  (like  cranebllls),  in  6  orders,  22  genera;  «,  caly- 

tKalluB  being  either  a  leafy  branched  tuft  or  frond,  or  a  flat-  <kflor<B^  in  8  orders.  102  genera;  t,  myrHfiora^  in  2  orders, 

lobed  mass  of  green  matter  upon  the  ground,  a  bed  of  fibres ;  n2  genera;  k,  ron^arce.  In  6  orders,  77  genera;  v,  2«fufni- 

and  2.  Cormophyta  (Gr.  icof>/yi<^i  Lat.  corpus,  truncut^  stem,  fuwcs,  In  8  ordera,  421  genera. 
Btalk),  the  cormus  being  the  lecus  of  Dn-Petlt  Thouars,  nla- 

Jfool%'^^.^'S^''^hJ^«^ubS^^  The  OmeraPlantarum  of  Hooker  and  Ben- 

terranean.    The  thaliophyla  (having  no  opposition  of  stem  thain,   of    which    the   first    vohime    was    COm- 

and  root  no  spiral  vesseu  nor  sexes,  but  spo^  pleted  in  1867Js  the  latest  arrangement  of 

all  directions)  he  divides  into  two  sections,  viz.:    1.  Proto-  1  •'-•^^  •"  *v^vi,         -"w  12    .  1     j        .n 

phyta  (irpiTo?,  flret),  bom  without  soil,  feeding  by  the  sur-  Orders  and  genera,   and  when   tinishea  will 

ftoe,  fructification  vague;  containing  2  classes,  namely,  a/flr»  doubtless  be   for   SOme  time   the  guide  in  the 

In  7  ordera  and  122  genera,  and  Uchenea  Sn  4ordenand57       1^^  .« .. ^-  i,^-u««:«    ««^    i/^««i    4i^»»<. 

Emera,   2.  iiyHUrophvta  S^rrcpo*,  posterior,  lateri  bom  on  classification  of  herbana  and  local  Horas.— 

nguid  or  dead  organisms,  feeding  from  withhi.  developing  Physiological  and  Anatomical  Botany,    After 

all  organs  at  once,  perishing  definlUvcly;  constituting  1  class,  ^1^     /lisnovprv  nf  tho  muTOScone  And  the  inves- 

fungi :  birth  hlddl-n ;  sporidia  none  or  within  a»ci  (tubuM) ;  ^."®  QlSCOVery  Ol  ine  microscope  anu  me  inves- 

in  5  ordera,  274  genera.    In  this  region  there  ara  16  ordera  and  tlgations  of  Grew   and   Malpighl,  much  stUdy 

458  genera.   The  cormoDhvta  (having  polar  opposition  of  ^^g  devoted  to  the  vegetable  cell  and  the  na- 

stem  to  root,  vessels  and  distinct  sexes  in  the  more  perfect  ,  /•       n    1  -^r*  1,  i     r^   *        i.   *     a •  : 

individuals)  he  divides  into  8  sections.    The  first  section  is  ture  ot  cellulose.       Jairbel,   JJUtrocnet,  AmiCl, 

acrobrya  (a«po*.  uppermost,  highest,  extreme,  and  /SpvM,  Moldenhawer,  Von  Mohl,  Unger,  Fr^my,  and 

Wwrpr^lJ'rd'b^r'"«oS?SS^t^co'!f.JJi:  SchUiden  have  carefullr  observed  the  forms 

namely:  1.  J  fii>/>Ay^(ayia,  upward):  no  vessels ;  hermaphro-  it  assumes  and  the  work  it  performs,  Fremy 

dite;  spores  ft*j  within  sporangia  |with  2  cksses,  h^patica,  distinguishing  various  kinds  by  chemical  tests 

In  5  ordera  and  20  genera,  and  mrMCi,  In  8  ordera  and  26  gen-        T      «     °  .     v     ":      -  .,    ,       c^  i^   >  i  n    ^u 

era;  2.  Protophyta:  bundles  of  vessels  more  or  less  perfect;  where  Optical  tests  failed,     bchleiden  Calls  the 

no  male  sex;  spores  free  within  sporangia  of  one  or  more  primitive  Utricle  the  CVtoblast  or   germinating 

^^i;/^^^"lTo'?SS.fXi:^i'°c.Ay°5^t;^«  ^^^ity;  ««'<1  MaWer  in  Holland  and  Schacht  in 

(water-wings).  In  2  (nders,  29  genera;  rf,  »elagities,  In  8  or-  Germany   now    lead   those    who    consider    all 

te-K";  boSl*?^'  fe^S^-lrtthouf^K  v«get?tion  traceable  from  the  ceU-Renerating 

many-spored;  parasites,  with  1  class,  rhiaanthea  (root-flow-  cytoblast.    Pringsheim  denies  this.     Ine  move- 

w^-  t^k^ro"  S**  ^*ri^h*ri*ciS^^  ^°1rdS2i**?2^''/"  ™^°*  ^^  ^^®  ®^P  ^'^  described  by  Corti  in  1772, 

pl^!^leJt,  if '^'^nUrC Amin<J,'g^s,  229  genera,  an'5  and  Biot,  De  la  Place,  Fontana,  L.  0.  Trevi- 

cyperacecp,  sedges.  47  genera;  6,  enanHobiaatm  (ivavriov,  ranus,   Meyen,   Cassini,  Schultz,   and  Morren 

Mainst,  ^Aa<rT<S?,  germ),  in  6  orders,  88  genera;  c,  Keliobia  i^         nnhlUhpd  tliftir  nhsprvfttions   on    the   cir- 

(fAo«,  pool,  raareh,  /5to«,  life),  in  2  orders,  lU  genera;  rf,  coro-  nave  puoiisnea  Uieir  ODServauons   un   tne   cir 

n<ir<f»(firom  the  coronate  perigonium), in  6 orders,  42  genera;  culation.     The  observers  WhOse  WOrkS  may  be 

«,  artorhiza  (dproj,  bread,  pi^o^root),  in  2  ordera.  17  gen-  consulted  with  profit  for  special  phytotomio  ^Q- 

en;/,en9at<x  (Lat.  enst«,  sword),  in  7  ordera,  110  genera;  ...  *^     .  T>'_A\fui 

g,  gyrutndrce  (female  with  male),  in  2  orders,  8;«  genera;  A.  tails  are :  on  organic  mucuS,  Jirongniart,  Monl, 

soUaminetr  (Lat  acitamina,  dainties),  in  8  orders,  88  gen-  Valentin  ;    laticiferoUS   tissue,    Schultz    (1839), 

A^^^"±i%\^oT™ri2dtW;:i,4ri'«;  Clppel,  nansteln  (1868) ;  protoplasm,  Cohn, 


jMriiiur.  62  genera.    The  third  section  is  the  acramMi6rya ;  Unger,   Max  Schultze,  K.   H.   Schultz  ;   fibrOUS 

stem  ^wing  both  at  top  and  periphwi^v ;  di^od  into  4  ^^^^^  Purkinje,  Morren ;  Starch,  Raspail,  Fritz- 
cohorts:  1.  <r|^)>to4r/7tfrm«.' ovules  naked,  fertilized  immedi-  ".^^v,  *  ui  «..»^,^w  ,  »  tt     i^ 

ateiy  through  the  open  fruit  leaf  or  permeable  disk,  with  1  sche,  Pay  en,  Trecul,  ^ageu ;  aleurone,  Hartig, 

cIa8«,cofnymf,  ln4orders,28genera;  2.  y4D^to/<«;  no  peri-  Tr6cul,    Gris:    Color    of  plants,    De   Oandolle, 

^'^X?.^rthe1^i^^fe'6'SSiTtp<^^^^  MoW,  'Lawson,   Morren  f  chlorophyl,   B6hm, 

8  orders,-^  genera;  ft,  acquatioa.  In  3  orders,  10  genera;  Mohl,  Morren,  Fr^my,  Gris,  Verdeil ;  cell  COn- 

C  iul{/lor(t  (Lat.  iulus,   catkhi).  In  15  ordera  and  1   sub-  ft*T\f<i   W»i\i\fA}    Sphapht  •  tf^nulprmw    Schleiden. 

order,  72  genera;  d,  oUracsa:  (Lot  olu»,  a  kitchen  plant*,  if°^^   W euaeil,  Ocnacni ,  epiuermis    ocuieiaen. 

In  4  ordera,  60  genera;  «,  thymeiMt  («w^<Ai|,  altar,  flour),  Brongniart,  Weiss;  stomata,  theKrokers,  tatner 

in  9  orders^  146  genera;  /;  wrpen^Wcr.  in  2  ordera,  8  ^nd  SOU,  Thomson,  Lindley,  Unger,  Morren ; 

genera;  8.  (ramoit^talm :  perigonlum  double,  exterior  caly-  ii_        i         it\i? i  /  djl  -^  •«-?>.  ^^«,  x.»7.«^«\ 

cine.  int<^rior   c^uine,    SmopetaMc,     seldom    abortive;  bark  and  cork,  Duhamel  (PAy^i^ti^  («<?«« r6r««), 

with  10  classes:  ct, piwnbaginM  [Ial plumimnt,  &  disorder  Senebier,  Pallini,  Sprengel,  Gaudichaud;  stem, 

in  the  eyes,  which  some  species  were  believed  to  cureX  in  2  n„nhftntr»n       DAQfnntiiiTiPm      Diihamel       Mohl 

ordera,  10  genera;  b.  aggregator,  in  8  orders,  850  genera;  c,  AJaUOenCOn,      JJesioniames,     iJUnamei,     moui, 

camnanuline(r,\n  5  orders.  60  genera;  d,capri^olia{ttom  Gaudichaud,  Mirbel,  T.  llanstem   (also  on  rOOt 

climbing "ke » »»t, l^t^praiin  2  orders, 24<r genera;  e,  and  leaves) :  root,  Tr6cul,  Goldman,  Link,  Gar- 

oonrorr/^  (twisted),  in  7  orders.  227  genera;  /  nucM/(^«fvr,  In  i  t>  t\       '^       nu\^^    TU    A^ 

8 ordera, '^19 genera;  ^,«M*«/(/ror», In  5  orders,  iH)  genera;  reau  and  Brauwers,  Decaisne,  Ohlcrt,  ih.  de 

A.  permjiMtrr  (naaskedx  in  7  ordera,  818  genera;  i,  petaian-  Saussure,  Macaire,  Bouchardat,  Chatin,  Trinchi- 

t^.  In  4  orders.  70  genera ;^,&/eomM. In  2 orders,  8i) genera;  „offi  .  Inof   T    n   U^rklrar    'Rrann    T    Rnqsmann 

4.  Dinb.pHaUr  (aioAvcIi^,  tJ  dissolve,  separate) :  perigonlum  5^^\?  leaf,  J.  D.  HOOker,  Wraun,  J.  ttossmann, 

doable,  outer  caiydne  (with  leaflets  distinct  or  eodesced,  ftw  Stembeil,  Mercklin,  Wretschko,  Trecul,  Bonnet ; 
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movements  of  plants,  Rungo,  Desfontaines, 
Meyen,  Brticko,  Darwin;  phyllotaxy,  Schim- 
per  and  Brown ;  floral  organs,  Duval,  Ducbartre ; 
anther,  Purkiiye,  Fritzsche;  pollen,  Chatin, 
"Winimcl,  Nageli,  Hofmeister,  R.  Brown,  Schlei- 
(len,  linger ;  ovary  and  ovule,  Brongniart,  Du- 
cbartre, Cramer,  Grisebacli,  Tulasne,  Deeke, 
Sebacbt,  Henfrey,  Radtkofer,  Hofmeister;  fruits, 
Lindley,  Lestiboudois,  Desvaux,  De  Candolle, 
Dumortier ;  vitality  of  seeds,  De  Candolle,  Des- 
moulins,  Girardin,  Naudin;  alimentation  of 
plants,  Dutrocbet,  Scbumacher,  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, Hofmeister,  Bdbm,  Hanstein,  Hartig, 
Sacbs,  Payen,  Vogel,  Wittwer,  Vierordt,  Jac. 
Molescbott,  Daubeny,  Draper,  Boussingault, 
Liebig,  Grischow  ;  respiration,  Traube,  Core- 
muiftder,  De  Saussure,  Gladstone.  Of  vege- 
table products :  the  proportions  of  the  amyla- 
ceous bodies  in  plants  (cellular  tissue,  inuline, 
dextrine,  mannite,  pectine,  &c.)  have  been 
investigated  by  B6rard,  P61igot,  Braconnot, 
Eichof,  Payen,  and  Pereira ;  oily  substances,  by 
Hartig,  Mulder,  Donders,  Iljenko  and  Laskow- 
sky,  Playfair,  Gorgey,  and  Dumas;  wax,  by 
Brodie.  The  diseases  of  plants  have  been  stud- 
ied by  Focke,  Mdnter,  Hartig  (potato  disease), 
Von  Mohl  (grape  disease,  1852),  and  Liebig. 
Economic  botany  has  been  treated  by  F^e, 
Geiger,  Reissech,  Royle,  Richard,  Pereira, 
Endlicher,  Xees  von  Esenbeck,  Martins,  Gui- 
bourt,  and  Schacht.  Various  classes  of  plants 
have  received  special  attention  from  the  follow- 
ing botanists:  Cryptogams  in  general,  Agardh, 
Persoon,  Berkeley,  Ehrenberg,  Kutzing,  De- 
caisne,  Thuret,  Derbis,  Nfigeli,  Cohn,  Greville ; 
alg8Q,  Harvey,  Johnstone,  and  Croal;  fungi, 
Berkeley,  Montague,  Cordier,  Tulasne,  Kromb- 
holz,  Sturm,  Benerden,  Badham,  Cooke, 
Pringsheim ;  mosses,  Hedwig,  Sullivant ;  lich- 
ens, Tuckerman,  G.  von  Holle,  Leighton,  Spier- 
schneider,  J.  D.  W.  Bayerhofer ;  ferns,  W.  J.  and 
J.  D.  Hooker,  Moore,  Eaton,  Lowe,  Baker; 
grasses,  Munro,  Kunth,  Gray ;  palms,  Martins, 
Secmann;  liliacea).  Redout^ ;  conifers,  Lambert, 
Richard;  orchids,  Bateman,  Blume,  Hooker, 
Moore,  Darwin ;  cactaceas,  Engelmann ;  pipera- 
ce®,  Miquel ;  labiates,  Bentham ;  rhododen- 
drons, Hooker ;  geraniaceie,  Sweet,  Andrews ; 
heaths,  Andrews.  Local  floras  have  been  pub- 
lished as  follows :  United  States,  Gray,  Torrey, 
Chapman,  Brewer,  Watson ;  Brazil,  Martius, 
Saint-Hilaire  and  Jussieu,  Humboldt,  and  Bon- 
pland ;  Peru,  Ruiz  and  Pavon ;  Chili,  Bertero, 
Gay ;  Guiana,  Schomburgk ;  West  Indies,  Grise- 
bach,  Wright,  Larran,  Descourtiles,  Sloane ;  An- 
tarctic, Hooker  and  Harvey;  Pacific,  Gray,  Gau- 
dichaud;  Hawaiian  Islands,  II.  Mann;  Feejee 
and  Samoan  Islands,  Seemann ;  New  Zealand, 
Hooker;  Australia,  Hooker,  Muller,  Sweet, 
Bentham;  Philippine  Islands,  Blanco;  Hong 
Kong,  Bentham ;  China,  Loureiro,  Ilanco ; 
Japan,  Thunberg,  Siebold;  Siberia,  Gmelin, 
Maximovitch;  India,  Wiglit,  Roxburgh,  Wal- 
lich.  Hooker,  and  Thompson;  Java,  Blume; 
Ceylon,  Thwaites;  Arabia,  Forskal;  Greece, 
Sibthorp;  Italy,  Gussone,  Tenore,  Bertoloni; 


Austria,  Jacquin,  Keck,  Reichenbach;  France, 
Saint-Hilaire;  Russia,  Pallas;  Lapland,  Lin- 
n(Bus;  Sweden,  Andersen;  Denmark,  Oeder; 
England,  Curtis^  Smith,  Hooker,  Bromfield, 
Sowerby,  Greville,  Bentham,  Thornton,  Bab- 
ington;  Africa,  Desfontaines,  Hooker,  Palisot 
de  Beauvois,  Harvey,  Oliver.  We  give  below 
an  alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  authors, 
native  and  foreign,  who  have  ai)plied  them- 
selves to  the  botany  of  the  United  States  and 
of  British  America : 

William  Baldwin  assisted  Elliott  in  the  sketch  of  the  bota- 
ny of  South  Corollns  and  Georgia. 

BxMJAMi!*  tt.  Babtoit.  professoF  of  botany  in  Phikd^hla, 
''  Collections  for  an  Essay  toward  a  Matcn4a  Medica  of  the 
United  Stotes,''  179&-lb04;  »  Fragments  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Pennsylvania,"  foL,  17W;  *•  Progress  of  Vegetatkm,*' 
1791 ;  '*  Elements  of  Botany/'  revised,  and  with  additioos 
of  British  examples,  &c^  London,  18U4;  Flora  Virginiea 
(reachlnc  only  to  the  tetrandria  of  Linnsns,  bat  an  ^ilarged 
and  modified  edition  of  the  work  of  Clayton  and  GroDoriuaX 
Philadelphia,  1812;  "Specimen  of  a  Geofmphlc  View  of 
Trees,"  kc^  of  North  America  between  lat  71*  and  75*  (in- 
complete). 

L.  C.  Beck  contributed  toward  the  botany  of  lUhiots  and 
Missouri  (not  beyond  the  nwnadelphui  of  Linneos); 
''  Botany  of  the  United  SUtos  north  of  Vhiginia,"  1888 ;  id 
ed.,  184S. 

Jacob  Bioklow.  Fl&rula  Bo&lonientU,  1814,  *2i.  *40; 
"^  American  Medical  Botany,"  IbH-'Sl,  8  vols^  60  colored 
plates ;  ^*  On  the  Forwardness  of  Spring  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  SUte^"  1818. 

J.  A.  Brxrktoit,  Prodromtu  Flon»  Coiwmbiana  (of  Wash- 
ington), 188U. 

W.  U.  Brewkr,  *"  Botany  of  the  Califbtnia  Geological  Sur- 
vey," lt»78. 

BBOW9,  "  List  of  Plants  collected  on  the  Coast  of  BafBn*s  and 
Possession  Bsy,"  London,  1S19;  ChiarU  MelviilianaA^fii. 

Mark  Catksbt.  **  Natural  Ilistonr  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and 
the  Bahamas,"  2  vols.  foL,  1748;  also  Hwitu  Britannia 
Americanug^  treating  of  trees  fit  Ibr  England  (also  under 
the  title  of  Ifortut  Europa  AmtricantutX  178^*7. 

Chapman,  ''Botany  of  the  Southern  United  Sutes." 

J.  CoBNUTUS,  a  French  physician,  published  a  CanadenHM&n 
Plantarum  Ilittoria,  FWs,  1880. 

M.  Cutlkb  wrote  an  account  of  the  vegetable  pcx>daetf  ons  of 
New  En^and,  17H5,  probably  the  first  essay  of  a  scientiftr 
description. 

J.  Dabbt  wrote  on  the  vegetable  pcx>dnctionfl  of  the  south* 
em  States,  and  (1841)  a  **  Manual  of  Botany." 

W.  DABLiifGTOir,  ''Essav  on  the  Development  of  the  Exter> 
nal  Forms  of  Plants,^  compiled  ttann  Goethe,  1^81^;  on 
oramin^a^  as  important  to  man ;  a  Fiorula,  ISM^  and  a 
>7ortf  (>s/Hca  (of  West  Chester,  Pa.),  1887;  on  "Agricul- 
cultural  Botany."  and  ^  Memorials  of  J.  Bartram,  II.  Mar- 
shall," <&c.,  Philadelphia,  1S49. 

Dbwbt,  on  caricographv,  '^  Sllliman*s  Journal,"  vol.  vii. 

A.  Eaton's  ^  Manual  or  Botany  for  North  America,"  <m  the 
sysU^m  of  Liniueus,  1st  ed.  In  1818,  8th  in  lt>40  (in  the  last 
edition  Wright  cooperated),  and  some  eleroentanr  books, 
marked  an  epoch  In  the  progress  of  the  science  in  this  coun- 

A.  Elliott  issued  in  numbers  (1816-'24)  a  vahuble  **  Sketch 
of  the  Botany  of  South  (Carolina  and  Georgia." 

G.  B.  Emkbsom,  on  ''Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massachusetts," 
1848. 

G.  EifOELMANN  wrote  on  Cytin^r  in  1842,  and  with  A.  Gi^ 
on  Lindhelmer's  Texan  plants,  1^45. 

A  FloruUi  Columbien*i»  appeared  at  Washington  in  1819, 
anonymously. 

J.  K.  Fobstbb,  Flora  America  Septentrionali*,  1771  (abo 
in  Bossu's  travels,  voL  viii.). 

A.  Gkat,  an  eminent  botanist  of  the  United  States ;  elenian- 
tary  books,  monographs  of  American  JRhyneho9jH>ra^  a 
revision  of  MeUinthactiJt^  remarks  on  CeratophyUaoea ; 
has  catalogued  American  Gramina  and  Cyt>erac*a  ;  re- 
viewed J.  DnmaN  J.  B.  Boussingault,  Johnston,  and 
Draper,  on  the  Chemistir  of  Vegetation :  notes  on  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina;  notices  on  Raflnes<)oe,  and 
on  European  herbaria ;  Chloris  Boreali-AmtricamOy  il- 
lustrating rare  plants;  also  a  complete  ^Manual  of  tha 
Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States,"  ftth  ed.,  1688^  In- 
troduction to  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany  and  V6f»- 
Uble  PhvsioIog>%"  1858;  ^  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  Bot- 
any," IhdU;  began  in  1849  his  great  work.  Genera  Florm 
Amerieantt  Borealis  illwttrata^  which  is  to  be  in  10  toIb. 
Many  of  his  short  works  have  been  published  in  Amcrteaa 
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literary  periodicals.  He  was  associated  with  O.  Enflehnann 
in  a  work  on  Lindhelmer's  plants  of  Texas;  wiub  W.  8. 
Sullivant,  who  wrote  on  the  mosses  and  liirorworts  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi;  with  J.  Torrey,  in 
the  **  Flora  of  North  America,**  an  abridged  description  of 
indigenoas  and  naturalized  plants  north  of  Mexico,  2  vols., 
1888-'48. 

Jo.  Fb,  Gboxovius  nnblished  Flora  VLrginica^  Leyden, 
1739-^4:3;  2d  cd.,  17o2.  by  bis  son.  aogmentod  with  the  ob- 
servations of  Gia3rton,  Colden,  Mitchell.  Kalm,  &c. 

W.  Jackson  Hookxx,  one  of  the  best  European  l>otanists, 
published  lists  of  plants  on  the  £.  coast  of  Greenland, 
18*^;  an  account  of  a  collection  of  Arctic  plants  by  £dw. 
8abiDe,  18M;  with  Walker- Amott,  the  botany  of  Capt 
Beechey's  voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring  strait,  1S41 ; 
a  Flora  Bortali-AtMricana,  2  vols.  4to,  1629-'4Q,  28S 
plates  (including  Texas).  His  agents  were  Douglas, 
Drummond,  Richardson,  and  others. 

Aimsi  MiCHAirx,  Histoire  de»  cJUnM  de  VAmirique^  pub- 
lished by  hts  son  Francois  Andr6,  Paris,  1801,  with  80  plates 
by  the  renowned  P.  J.  Redout^.  The  son  published,  more- 
over. Voyage  d  Pousst  de«  monU  AUegfutnys  et  retour  d 
CkarUtton  par  Us  haute*  Carolines^  &c.,  Paris.  1804; 
Mimoires  $ur  la  naturalUation  des  arbresforestiert  de 
FAmMque  Septsntrionale,  &c.,  1805;  Koticea  eur  Us 
ties  Bsrmudes,  1806 ;  UMoire  des  arbres  forestUrs  de 
VAmirifiue  Septentrianale  (discussing  their  uses  in  arts, 
commerce.  Ac.).  S  vols.  4to,  with  145  plates,  1810-'18;  and 
in  c<>nnection  with  C.  L.  Richard,  a  Flora  BoreaU- Ame- 
ricana^ containing  the  discoveries  of  his  father,  with  51 
plates,  1S<^  republished  with  a  mere  change  of  title  In  1820. 
An  English  epitome  of  the  ''Oalcs,"  1810-M2,  containing  26 
black  plates;  and  the  imitation  tmder  the  name  of  the 
"North  American  8 viva,  or  Forest  Trees  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia,**  160  colored  engraviugs, 
4  vols.,  Paris,  1817-*18;  2d  edition  at  New  Harmony, 
Ind.,  8  vols.,  1840.  An  edition  was  printed  at  Paris  for 
Philadelphia.    (See  Nuttall  for  the  supplement) 

H.  MuiTLEMBEBO  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  catalogued  the  plants  of 
that  region,  described  Gramina  and  plantar  calamarias 
of  North  America,  1817 ;  bis  works  were  partly  repub- 
lished by  his  son. 

Thomas  Nuttall  published  **  Genera  of  North  American 
Plants,  and  a  Catalogue  of  Species,**  2  vols.,  1817-18;  a 
description  of  new  species  ana  genera  of  oomposltie,  col- 
lected on  a  voyage  across  the  continent.  In  Oregon,  upper 
California,  and  on  the  Hawaiian  isles,  in  1884-*5  (**  Trans- 
act Amer.  Phllos.  Soc**  1S41);  and  a  supplement  to  F.  A. 
Michaux*s  **  North  American  Sylva,**  with  additions  of  the 
trees  observed  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  Oregon,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  Ac,  Philadelphia,  1742,  with  122  col- 
ored plates;  besides  the  works  noticed  elsewhere. 

Fb.  Trauoott  Pubsoh  (anglicized  Pursh),  Flora  Americce 
SeptentrioncUis^  2  vols.,  London,  1814-*16;  a  good  work. 

Db  La  Ptlao,  Flore  de  File  de  Terre-neuvA,Ptu]A,  1829. 

C.  S.  RAFiNESiiUK-SoHMALTZ  published  Neogenyton  (describ- 
ing 66  new  genera  of  Norui  American  plants) ;  a  '*  Medi- 
cal Flora  of  the  United  States,**  with  more  than  100  fig- 
ures ;  the  ^  Herbarium ;  **  and  the  "*■  New  Flora  and  Bot- 
any of  North  America,*^  supplemental  to  all  American 
botanical  works,  as  well  as  those  of  the  great  European 
botanists,  &c. 

RiCHABDSO!*,  ^Botanical  Appendix  to  Sir  J.  Franklin's 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  on  the  Shores  of  Hudson's  Bay 
and  the  Polar  Sea.** 

J.  L.  RiDDBLL,  *' Synopsis  of  the  Flora  of  the  Western 
States,**  1885. 

L.  D.  VON  SouwBTNrrz,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  wrote,  besides  what 
la  noticed  elsewhere,  a  monograph  of  the  American  viola, 
and  of  the  species  of  carices,  ana  a  synopsis  of  native  ftin- 
gi;  a  **  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Source  of  St. 
Peter*s  river,  to  Lake  Winnepeclc,**  Ac,  London,  1828, 
Specimen  Flora  Americce  Septentrionalis  Oryptoga- 
micte,  Raleigh,  1821. 

J.  L.  E.  W.  Sbbout,  Flora  Carolinensis,  Ac,  collected  or 
compiled,  2  vols.,  Charleston,  1806. 

C.  W.  Shoet,  Florula  Lexingtoniensis,  1880,  a  supplemen- 
tal catalogue  of  the  phanerogamous  plants  and  ferns  of 
Kentucky.  He  sent  many  plants  and  seeds  to  the  Atlan- 
tic states  and  to  Europe. 

W.  3.  SuLLivANT  and  L.  Lesqubbbtx,  several  works  on  the 
mosses  of  North  America,  lS45-*64. 

John  Torbet  published,  besides  other  works,  a  ^  Flora  of 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States*'  (not  beyond  the  ico- 
sandria  of  LinnsDUs),  2  vols.,  1824;  a  catalogue  of  the 
North  American  genera,  according  to  Lindley*s  **  Intro- 
duction,** 1881 :  a  monograph  of  the  North  American  Cy- 
peraceoe;  a  '*  Flora  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  afUU 
i)c9cription  of  ail  indigenous  and  naturalized  Plants,  Re- 
marks on  Economy  and  Medicine,**  Albany,  184d-*4  (in  the 
8d  part  of  the  "Natural  History  of  New  York,**  1889),  with 
161  colored  plates;  leones  inedWt  ad  Floram  FhUa- 
dslphia  illustrandam^  180  colored  plates.    Some  of  Tor- 


rev*8  writings  are  found  In  the  American  sdentiflc  peri- 
odicals. 

Edwabo  Tuckxbxan  arranged  the  carices,  1848,  and  gave 
a  synopsis  of  the  lichens  of  the  Northern  States  and  British 
America,  1848. 

8.  Watsox  and  others,  "  Botany  of  the  40th  Parallel  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,**  4to,  lb72. 

We  add  a  list,  in  clironological  order,  of  cata- 
logues of  the  plants  of  various  regions  of 
America : 

Jomr  BAinsTEB,  in  Yh^Ia,  1680  (in  Baji  ITlst  Plantar^ 

II.  parte,  London,  1688). 
David  Hosaok,  Ilort.  Elginensls,  1801-11. 
0.  W.  Eddt,  Plantm  Plandomenses  (around  J.  L.  MitchelTs 

country  seat),  1807. 
J.  Lb  Coxtb,  on  the  island  of  New  Yoric,  ISU. 
H.  MirnLBKBEBO,  Catal.  Plantar.  Amer.  Sept.,  1818-*18. 
J.  ToBBBT,  of  plants  within  80  miles  of  New  York  city,  1819. 
C.  8.  RAmrssQUB,  of  the  botanical  gEu^en  of  the  university 

of  Transylvania,  1824. 
L.  D.  VON  ScnwBiNrrz,  of  plants  collected  in  the  Northwest 

territory  (In  the  narrative  of  the  expedition),  London.  182& 
J.  ToBBBY,  account  ot  a  collection  of^plants  fit>m  the  Rocky 

mountains,  «Sm;.,  1827. 

E.  HrrcHcooK,  of  the  vicinity  of  Amherst  college,  1829,  and 
of  Massachusetts,  1885. 

H.  H.  Eaton,  a  few  specimens  flnom  near  Troy.  1882. 

H.  B.  Cboom  and  Loomis,  of  the  neighborhood  of  Newbem, 

N.  C,  1688. 
J.  BAonMAX,  about  Charleston,  8.  C,  1884. 
T.  Nuttall,  collection  toward  a  flora  of  Arkansas,  1684. 
M  A.  CuBTis,  about  Wilmmgton,  N.  C,  1881. 
L.  R.  Olbbbs,  phanerogamous  plants  about  Columbia,  8.  C, 

1885. 
Db.  Aikin,  about  Baltimore,  1886. 
J.  L.  RiDDBLL,  supplementary  catalogue  of  plants  of  Ohio, 

1886i 
J.'A.  Lapham,  near  Milwaukee,  1S8S. 
W.  8.  SuLLTVANT,  about  Columbus,  O.,  1840. 
Dbwbt'b  report  on  plants  of  Massachusetts,  1340. 
8.  T.  Olket,  Rhode  Island  plants,  1S44. 
Botanical  Society  of  Wihnington,  Del.,  plants  of  New  Castle 

CO.,  1844. 
8.  F.  Baibd,  contributions  toward  a  catalogue  of  trees  and 

shrubs  of  Cumberland  co..  Pa..  1845. 
A.  W.  Chapman,  a  list  of  plants  about  Qnincy,  Fla.,  1845. 

F.  B.  HouoH,  plants  in  Lewis  oo.,  O.,  1845. 

H.  P.  Sabtwbll,  of  Western  New  York,  194.'5. 
HoBACB  Mann,  phenogamous  and  vascular  cr}'ptogamouB 
plants  of  North  America  north  of  Mexico,  186». 

The  following  writers,  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready named,  may  be  consulted  by  the  student: 

ENOLISn. 

J.  C.  LorT>ON.  author  of  14  valuable  works,  tFom  1804  to 
1841 ;  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Loudon,  author  of  several  popular 
ones,  especially  fbr  ladies,  1640-*57. 

Sib  J.  Paxton,  '♦Magazine  of  Botany,"  8  vols.,  1984-*48, 
with  500  tables,  and  (assisted  by  J.  lindley)  a  pocket  bo- 
tanical dictionary.  1858. 

John  Lindlet  (besides  the  greater  works  mentioned  above), 
"Outlines  of  the  First  Principles  of  Botany,**  1880;  "Kev 
to  Structural,  Physiological,  and  Systematic  Botany,** 
1885:  ** Ladies*  Botany,'*  1887;  "Introduction  to  Botany,'* 
8d  edition,  1689 ;  »*  Elements  of  Botany,"  1^1. 

John  Smith,  ^Domestic  Botany,**  12mo,  London,  1871. 

FBKNCn. 

Bbibsbau-Mibbbl,  Analyse  des  plantes. 

Db  Candolle,  TfUoHe  iUmentaire  de  la  botanique,  idit. 
8,  par  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  1844. 

Adbibn  db  JussiBir,  £Uments  de  botanique,  1845;  trans- 
lated into  English  by  J.  H.  Wilson.  1819. 

Lbrouidbb-Delalandb,  TraiU  iUmentaire  de  physiologU 
f)igetale,\9ASt. 

RicnABO.  Xoweeaum  iUments  de  botanique,  7th  ed.,  1846. 

P.  DuoHABTBB.  J^Uments  de  botanique,  1867. 

Lb  Maout  et  Dboaisne,  1868. 

GERMAN. 

Endlichbb  and  Unobb,  Grundriige  der  Botanik.  1843. 

N.  J.  DB  Jacquim,  Einleitung,  1785-1800 ;  revised  by  his  son, 

1840. 
K.  8.  KirNTH,  LehrbwA^  1847. 
C.  G.  Nbbs  von  Esbkbetk,  ITandbueky  1820. 
Synonymia  Botanioa^  1871. 
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6.  A.  Pritzell,  leonum  Sot.  Index  locupfetUrtmuA^  con-  I  Buchanan.      The  cliief  prodactloDfl  in   1870 
Smuriel  ^fSk? ^  *"  ^^'"^  '^'''^*  ""^       ^''^  "***  ^'''^^    "^^^^^  152,799  bushels  of  wheat,  96,986  of  In- 

M.  iM'HLEiDBM.  Grutulzuge,  lS*5-'6;  Grundris8,  1M6;  Die     (liun  COrn,   92,807  of  oats,   3,752  tonS  of  hay, 

j^ame.i^i  I  and    190,459  lbs.   of   tobacco.      There  were 

K.  OPKKSU^L,  Oe4tcAtchte  iter  Botanit.  ISll- IS.                       I  n/^u    i  i  noj        mi       ^  o  acm*      *,\ 

Sttvvel,  XomefU'/utorBotanicus,  2  yo\3.,  2d  ed.,!'^.            i  2,044    horses,    1,984   nillch   COWS,    8,426    Other 
¥R.i:iHiEn,(JnituUuffederAnatomieundPhtj9ioloi;ieder     cattle,  8.832  sheep,  and  6,192  SWine.      Capital, 
lyianzen,  1M8.                                                                             Finrnfltle  fj  i  y        j 

K.  L.    WiLLDKNow,   Grundrisee  der  Krduterkunde,  7th  ;  ^  *"^"fiir' .,    .  «    ,    .       ,  ^ 

ed.,  1831.  I      BOTETOrET,  Norbone  BerfcHey,  baron,  an  Eng- 


BOTiinr,  a  parish  and  township  in  the  elec- 
toral district  of  Canterbury,  Cumberland  coun- 


lish  statesman,  bom  about  1717,  died  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  Oct.  15,  1770.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  parliament  as  Baron  Botetourt  (the 


ty.  New  South  Wales,  on  Cook's  river  and  on    peerage  having  been  in  abeyance  since  1406), 
Botany  bay,  5  m.  S.  of  Sydney;  pop.  about  700.  ,  April  13, 1764.     He  arrived  in  Virginia  in  No- 


It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  resorts  of  excur- 
sionists from  Sydney  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
scenery.  It  contains  the  Sydney  water  works, 
occupying  an  area  of  30  acres,  and  weekly  sup- 
plying that  city  with  al)out  18,000,000  gallons 
of  water.     There  are  lavo  places  of  worship,  a 


vember,  1768,  succeeding  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst 
as  governor-in-chief  of  the  colony.     His  first 

Eurpose  was  to  enforce  submission,  and  in  1769 
e  dissolved  the  assembly,  which,  however,  con- 
vened in  a  private  house.  On  becoming  better 
a('(iuainted  with  the  colonists,  he  forwarded  to 


temperance  hall,  and  a  post  ofhce.  The  prin-  England  their  remonstrances,  with  a  favorable 
cipal  industry  is  market  gardening.  It  is  an  opinion  against  parliamentary  taxation.  A 
agricultural  district,  though  tlie   surrounding    promise  of  repeal  was  held  out  to  him   by 


country  consists  of  swamps  and  sand  hills,  with 
but  occasional  patches  of  tine  alluvial  soil. 

BOTAXY  BAY,  a  harbor  on  tlie  E.  coast  of 
Australia,  county  of  Cumberland,  New  South 
Wales,  5  m.  S.  of  Sydney,  the  N.  head  (Cape 


Lord  Hillsborough,  but  finding  himself  de- 
ceived he  demanded  his  recall,  and  died  soon 
afterward  of  bilious  fever  aggravated  by  cha- 
grin. He  presented  at  his  own  expense  gold 
and  silver  medals  as  prizes  to  the  students  of 


Banks)  being  in  lat.  34°  S.,  Ion.  115°  16'  E.    The  '  William  and  Mary  college ;  and  his  statue  was 


harbor  is  about  5  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  6 
m.  wide  from  E.  to  W.,  but  the  entrance  is 
little  over  1  m.  across.  It  receives  the  waters 
of  Cook's  and  (Jeorge^s  rivers,  is  capacious 
and  open,  but  atfords  poor  shelter  for  ship- 


erected  at  that  institution  by  the  assembly  in 
1774.     His  title  expired  with  him. 

BOTH,  two  Dutcli  i)ainters,  brothers,  natives 
of  Utrecht.  I.  Jan,  bom  about  1610,  died  about 
1650.     He  was  a  pupil  of  Bloemaert,  and  lived 


and  open,  out  anorus  poor  siieiier  lor  snip-  loou.  lie  was  a  pupu  oi  uioemaen,  ana  uvea 
ping.  The  S.  shore  of  Botany  bay  is  the  spot  '  in  Italy,  where  ne  produced  exquisite  land- 
first  touched  at,  in  April,  1770^  by  Capt.  Cook,  '  scapes,  representing  perfectly  Italian  atmos- 


on  his  discovering  the  E.  coast  of  Australia. 


pheric  effects.     II.  Aadrfts,  drowned  at  Venice 


Though  the  coast  there  is  comparatively  bar-    in  1650.    He  was  also  a  pupil  of  Bloemaert,  and, 
ren,  Mr.  (afterward  Sir  Joseph)  Banks,  bota-  i  besides  introducing  figures  into  his  brothers 


nist  of  the  expedition,  was  so  impressed  with 
the  profusion  of  the  unknown  local  flora  that 
the  name  of  Botany  was  given  to  the  bay. 


landscapes,  painted  after  the  manner  of  Bam- 
boccio,  but  with  finer  coloring. 
BOTHNIA,  a  gulf  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 


The  rei)ort3  of  Capt.  Cook  led  the  English  constituting  the  northern  arm  of  the  Baltic  sea, 
authorities  to  send  out  Capt.  Arthur  Philipps,  '  extending  from  lat.  60**  to  65°  60'  N.,  400  m.  in 
the  first  colonial  governor,  in  1788,  with  about  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  120  m.  At 
1,000  persons,  over  700  of  whom  were  con-  I  its  mouth,  about  midway  between  the  two 
victs ;  but  neither  the  harbor  nor  its  swampy  shores,  is  the  Aland  archipelago,  belonging  to 
surroundings  were  suitable  for  colonization,  Russia,  and  the  main  entrance  is  the  Alands 
and  he  removed  the  men  to  Port  Jackson,  llaf,  a  strait  about  24  m.  wide,  on  the  Swedish 
A  brass  plate  on  the  cliffs  marks  Capt.  Cook's  side  of  the  islands.  About  midway  of  its  ex- 
first  landing  place ;  and  a  monument  was  tent  it  is  gathered  into  a  channel  much  nar- 
erected  there  m  1828,  by  Bougainville  and  rower  than  its  main  body,  called  the  straits  of 
I)ucami)ier,  in  honor  of  I^  Perous^s  who  pre-  ,  Quarken.  The  channel  is  also  further  inter- 
vious  to  his  shii)wreck  was  last  heard  from  by  cepted  ot  this  place  by  several  small  islands, 
the  French  government,  through  his  letter  ;  the  principal  of  which  is  Ilolmd.  The  entire 
dated  B«)tany  bay,  Feb.  7,  1788.  coast  line  of  the  gulf  is  very  irregular.     There 

BOTETOrBT,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Virginia,  inter-  j  is  a  strong  current,  or  gulf  stream,  setting  con- 
sected  l)y  James  river ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  stantly  from  the  head  of  the  gulf  southward, 
pop.  in  1870,  11,329,  of  whom  3.163  were  through  Quarken,  to  Aland,  where  it  divides 
colored.  It  contains  the  sources  of  Craig's  ond  into  two,  one  passing  E.  and  the  other  W.,  to 
Catawba  creeks.  Besides  the  Blue  Ridge,  j  reunite  ogain,  and  also  with  a  third  current 
which  forms  its  S.  E.  boundary,  there  are  other  :  from  the  gulf  of  Finland,  near  the  island  of 
high  ridges  within  its  limits.  The  famous  Kokar,  whence  it  sets  southward  through  the 
Peaks  of  Cuter  are  near  the  dividing  line  he-  Baltic.  There  are  good  harl>ors,  the  principal 
tween  this  and  Bedford  county ;  Middle  nioun-  of  which  on  the  Russian  side  are  Abo-BjCr- 
tain  is  on  the  N.  W.  l>or<ler.  The  James  River  '.  neborg,  Cleaborg,  and  Tomea ;  and  on  the 
canal    has  been  opened    from  Richmond    to  !  Swedish,  Gefie,  Hernosond,  Pitea,  Umea,  and 


Lnleti.  The  S.  shore  of  the  golf  is  annQsllT 
visited  by  slilpping  for  the  eiport  of  timber 
and  Daval  stores.  It  is  usually  completely 
frozen  in  tlie  winter,  so  that  armies  Iiave 
marrhcd  across  it.  The  strong  current  and  the 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  water,  from  a  shed  of 
an  average  breadth  of  15U  m.  throughout  its 
entire  extent  of  coast  line,  give  the  waters  of 
this  gulf  great  freshness.  The  gulf  of  Bothnia 
presenls  an  nndonbtcd  instance  of  slow  np- 
heaval  of  its  E.  and  W,  coasts,  now  tating  place 
without  volcanic  action,  at  the  approximate 
rate  of  two  or  three  feet  in  a  century.  The 
coasts  S.  of  Quarkeu  are  generally  precipitous, 
and  N,  of  the  straits  low  and  sandy.  The  nn- 
morous  rivers  which  flow  from  Sweden  and 
Finland  into  the  gulf  abound  with  fish,  espe- 
cially a  kind  of  small  herring  called  itrOmming, 
which  constttntes  a  prominent  article  of  food 
among  the  lower  classes.  A  large  part  of  the 
population  on  the  W.  coast  are  occupied  in 
catching  them.  Most  of  these  herrings  are 
dried  in  the  usual  manner,  hut  a  considerable 
portion  undergo  fermentation  in  a  closed  cast, 
after  having  been  previously  a  little  salted  and 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time.  The  fish 
thus  acquires  a  sour  taste,  and  is  called  tur- 
$trdmintng. 

BOTHWHJ^  a  village  and  parish  of  Lanark- 
shire, Scotland,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Clyde, 
8  m.  E.  8.  E.  of  Glasgow ;  pop.  of  the  village 
and  parish  abont  18,000.  The  old  Uothic 
church  of  Bothwell  was  nsed  as  a  place  of 
worship  till  1S28.  A  new  parish  church,  with 
a  tower  120  ft.  high,  was  erected  in  1883.  The 
parish  contains  extensive  iron  works  and  col- 
lieries. It  is  famous  in  history  for  the  battle 
fought  on  Bothwell  bridge,  about  1  m.  from 
the  \-ilIage,  Jane  22,  1679,  between  the  Cov- 


enanters and  the  royal  troops,  in  which  the 
former  were  defeated  with  great  loss.  The  an- 
cient castle,  once  the  stronghold  of  the  Doug- 
lases, is  on  a  summit  surrounded  by  woods, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  Scotland.  The 
manse  of  Bothwell  was  the  birthplace  of  Jo- 
anna Baillie,  whose  father  was  minister  there. 


BOnnVELL,  JUMS  B«pk<n,  fonrth  earl  of, 
the  third  husband  of  Mary,  qocen  of  Scots, 
born  about  153S,  died  at  Malmii.  on  the  coast 
of  Sweden,  in  15T6,  He  occupied  an  influential 
position  in  the  parliament  of  December,  1557. 
In  1S58  he  was  made  a  lord  of  the  articles,  and 
shortly  alter  lieutenant  of  the  borders.  In 
1559  lie  intercepted  CockbnrD,  master  of  Orme- 
ston,  near  Iladdington,  as  lie  was  carrying 
£3,000  from  England  to  aid  the  Scotch  reform- 
ers. A  little  later,  whenthe  reformers  showed 
signs  of  yielding  before  the  regent's  troops,  he 
declared  the  earl  of  Arran,  one  of  their  leaders, 
n  traitor  to  the  government.  In  1660,  how- 
ever, wlien  Protestantism  was  made  the  es- 
tablished religion  of  the  country,  Bothwell 
declared  himself  of  that  faith,  and  was  one  of 
the  Protesiant  nobles  sent  to  France  to  offer 
their  escort  and  service  to  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  whose  husband,  the  dauphin,  had  Just 
died.  Mary  returned  to  Scotland  in  Au- 
gust of  tills  year  (1561),  and  at  once  formed 
a  govemment  under  the  leadership  of  her  ille- 
gitimate brother.  Lord  James  Stewart,  Both- 
well  becoming  a  member  of  the  privy  ooancil. 
But  his  qnarrels  and  exoesaes  made  him  intol- 
erable in  this  position,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  he  was  for  a  short  time  banished  from 
Edinburgh.  He  now  effected  a  reconciliation 
with  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  tlie  two  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  qneen  at  Falk- 
land, on  a  journey  into  the  earldom  of  Murray. 
Arran,  who  was  already  showing  symptoms 
of  insanity,  changed  his  mood  and  confessed 
the  plot.  Both  conspirators  were  imprisoned 
in  Edinburgh  castle ;  but  Botliwel!  escaped, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  Fronee  when  he  was 
driven  back  by  a  storm  and  arrested  at  Ber- 
wick. Here  he  was  kept  three  mnntlis,  and 
then  carried  to  London  and  imprisoned  in  the 
tower.  The  English  government  detained  him 
there,  without  trial,  t'ornino  montlis*  hut  the 
queen  of  Scots  requested  his  release,  altlioagh 
her  ministers  opposed  his  return  to  Scotland ; 
and  he  was  finaUy  allowed  to  pursue  his  journey 
to  Franco.  In  that  country  he  was  well  received, 
and  made  captain  of  the  Scottish  guard ;  and  he 
remained  there  till  1G66,  a  few  months  before 
tlie  marriage  of  Mary  with  Damley  at  Edin- 
burgh. Lord  James  Stewart^  who  had  now 
received  the  title  of  earl  of  Murray,  having 
caused  htm  to  be  indicted'for  high  treason,  he 
once  more  fied  the  country,  and  a  decree  of  out- 
lawry was  passed  against  him.  After  a  short 
period,  of  which  we  have  no  detailed  account, 
he  suddenly  appeared  again  In  Scotland,  gained 
Mary's  favor,  and  in  October,  1585,  was'  a 
member  of  the  newly  organized  privy  conncil 
and  a  commander  in  Mary's  army  against  the 
Scottish  nobles  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  op- 
pose her  marriage  with  Damley.  In  15B6  he 
married  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Huntly,  who  had  been  lord  chancellor 
of  Scotland.  In  the  matter  of  the  murder  of 
Rizzio,  Bothwell  was  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
qneen,  and  earnestly  opposed  the  plot.     After 
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its  coDsiinnnation  he  aided  the  flight  of  Uarj 
and  Dnruley  to  Dunbar  castle,  tbcn  under  his 
control.  On  the  return  of  tho  roval  pair  to 
Edinlmntli  Mory  coini>eI)e<l  Botliwelrs  bitterest 
cnemic)>,  Murray  and  Argylo,  to  go  through  tlie 
form  of  r(F<!aaciliBtiun  witli  liini.  Many  mat- 
ters of  inoiuent  were  intruetcd  to  liiiii.  Among 
tlicKc  wn»  tlio  tiisk  of  quelling  a  disturbance  st 
'I.iddes<lu1c,  wiiere  he  was  severely  wounded. 
Mnry,  ivlio  was  at  Jedburgh  when  tlus  oc- 
eurred,  on  liearing  of  his  danger  rode  to  Her- 
mitogo  UuHtlv,  vhero  lie  was  lying,  making 
the  journey  of  20  miles  and  returning  the  aamo 
day— an  exertion  which  threw  her  into  a  vio- 
lent fever,  during  which  Bothwcll  in  bid  turn 
hastened  to  visit  her,  though  ho  was  obliged 
to  bo  conveyed  to  Jedburgh.  The  nature  of 
the  relations  between  him  and  the  queen  from 
this  tiuie  forward  has  bei'n  tho  subjeut  of  a  vio- 
lent liistorioal  controversy  between  the  assail- 
ants and  defenders  of  Mary ;  but  the  fullowing 
summary  is  confined  to  factu  which  are  not 
denied  by  eitlierporly.  (Seo  Mary  Stdart.) 
The  belief  that  Bothwell  aspired  to  tho  bund 
of  Mary  now  began  to  gain  ground,  lie  was 
one  of  the  foremost  in  urging  lier  to  consent  to 
a  divorce,  and  he  was  certainly  a  Icailer  in  tho 
conspiracy  for  Damley's  munlur.  Prosecuted 
by  Uamley's  father,  tho  earl  of  Lennox,  ho 
was  acquitted  after  a  shainelesitly  partial  trial, 
and  shortly  afterward  his  lands  and  oDices 
were  conlirmcd  to  him  by  a  statute  alluding  to 
the  queen's  ap^>rcciation  of  his  "  gret  and  mani- 
fold gude  service ''  to  her  and  the  nation.  The 
day  alter  tho  closing  of  parliament  a  number 
of  leading  nobles  met  at  Ainsley,  and  drew  up 
the  jiaper  called  "  the  Ainslie  Bond,"  whereby 
they  espresscd  their  approval  of  Bothwell's  ac- 
quittal, jiroposed  his  marriage  with  the  queen, 
and  agreed  to  aid  him  in  attaining  this  object 
and  tci  defend  it  when  attained.  On  April 
24,  I."i(iT,  aa  Mary  waa  on  her  return  from 
Stirling,  Bothwell  with  a  large  body  of  men 
met  her  near  Linlithgow,  at  Almond  bridge, 
and  overpowering  her  party  carried  her  away 
to  hill  castle  of  Dunbar,  whether  with  or  with- 
out the  queen's  consent  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. Bothwell  now  suceeoded  in  procuring 
a  thll  divorce  from  his  wife,  and  in  May  bo 
brought  tlio  queen  to  Edinburgh,  where  tho 
banns  of  bis  marriage  with  her  were  publislied. 
On  May  12  Mary,  after  she  had  solenmly  declar- 
edtliat  she  was  influenced  only  by  her  own  will, 
signed  a  full  pardon  of  Bothwell  and  his  allit-s 
for  their  aliduction  of  lierself.  She  also  created 
Bothwell  duke  of  Orkney,  and  on  May  15  was 
married  to  him  at  Ilolyrood.  This  step  aroused 
the  popular  indignation  to  the  i)oint  (if  armed 
resi^'tance.  The  hoHtilities  which  followed  in 
June  culminated  in  the  surrender  of  Mary  at 
Carberry  hill,  and  Bothwell  fled  to  Unnbar, 
whence,  being  deserted  by  bis  furmer  allies, 
and  ordered  to  leave  the  country  within  twelve 
days,  he  tiM*  refuge  in  tlie  Orkney  islands. 
Pursued  for  acts  of  plrticy  <'otiitnitted  in  expe- 
ditious which  ho  undertook,  he  tied  to  Den- 


BOTOCDDOS 

I  mark,  and  afUr  a  short  period  of  impunity 

I  was  imprisoned  in  the  caslle  of  Malniii,  then 

'  belonging  to  the  Danish  king.     liere  he  spent 

I  ttie  remaining  years  of  his  life. 

I  BOTOCTDOS  (Port,  bitoqur,  a  bnrrcl  hung). 
the  name  given  by  liio  Portuguese  to  a  tribe  of 
Tupayas  Indians  of  Brazil,  from  tlieir  custom 

'  of  wearing  tiat  disks  of  wood  in  slits  cut  in  the 
ears  and  under  lip.  By  the  coast  Indiims  they 
were  called  Aymboris  or  Aimor6s.  Aet'ording 
to  tradition,  they  were  driven  from  the  north. 
and  took  up  their  habitation  IV.  of  a  nionntain 
range  since  colled  after  them  Serra  dos  Aym- 
borfs,  separating  tlie  present  provinces  of  Esjii- 
rito  Santo  and  Bahia  trom  tliat  of  Minas  Cieraes. 
They  call  tbemsclves  Kngereckmung.  tho  sig- 
nification of  which  is  unknown.  Id  EI^pirito 
t^anto  and  Babia  they  ore  commonly  called 
Ilugres.  derived  by  Tschadi  from  the  French, 
but  ajiparently  withont  worranL  They  rarely 
approached  tho  seashore,  but  in  tbeir  oc- 
casional descents  they  gained  B  terrible  rep- 
utation among  the  coast  tribes,  who  regarded 


BotocudtK. 


them  with  horror  and  as  irrational  bcinp,  un- 
skilled in  tho  arts  of  hut  boilding  and  of  deco- 
rating their  persons  with  feathers  and  other 
gaudy  trappings.  Bo  strong  was  their  antipa- 
thy to  water,  that  tbeir  intended  victim  might 
always  find  safety  by  plunging  into  a  river. 
They  are  of  medium  height,  broad-shouldered, 
large-bodied,  and  muscular,  their  legs  and  arms, 
nevertbelese,  appearing  soft,  thin,  and  etl'emi- 
nate.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  features  among 
them,  but  in  general  they  have  low  foreheads 
and  small,  block,  piercing  eyes,  the  exterior 
angles  of  which  are  nsually  oblique  as  in  the 
Mongolian  race,  but  blue  eyes  are  not  infre- 
quent ;  small  noses,  at  times  soniewhat  arched 
at  tho  l>a8e,  es;iccially  in  the  women,  und  with 

.  wide  altc;  small  mouths;  the  lips  are  nsoally 
thick,  though  some  individuals  have  verr  thin 
lips.  Theircheekbonesare  much  less  prominent 
tlian  in  their  neighbors  of  the  Tiipi-Guarant 
family.    The  hair  on  the  head  is  thin,  Knd 

1  when  not  allowed  to  foil  over  tho  forehead  is 
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shaved  with  a  bamboo  razor  for  about  two  inch- 
es from  the  edge  all  round.  The  beard,  naturally 
deficient,  is  commonly  plucked  out.  The  skin  is 
a  whitish  yellow ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  that 
the  Botocudos  are  capable  of  blushing.  The 
women  have  the  abdomen  very  large,  the 
breasts  flaccid  and  pendent,  and  are  frequently 
l>ow-legged.  All  the  hard  work  falls  to  their 
lot;  they  are  the  slaves  of  their  husbands,  who 
treat  them  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  beating 
them  unmercifully  and  even  cutting  them  with 
knives.  Children  while  young  are  often  treat- 
ed with  tenderness,  and  yet  it  is  not  unusual 
for  the  mothers  to  sell  them  to  planters,  who 
in  reality  hold  them  as  slaves;  but  these  rarely 
reach  maturity.  As  a  race,  the  Botocudos 
are  decidedly  ugly,  exceptions  to  this  rule  being 
rare  even  in  tiie  young  women.  It  has  been 
erroneously  stated  that  the  Aymbor6s  painted 
their  bodies  as  other  Indians  do.  They  were 
formerly  in  the  habit  of  varnishing  their  skin 
with  tlie  yellowish  sap  of  certain  trees,  which 
gave  them  the  appearance  of  having  jaundice ; 
but  the  intention  was  not  to  beautify  but  to 
preserve  tlieir  bodies  from  the  attack  of  mos- 
quitoes and  other  insects.  Their  weapons  con- 
sist of  a  bow  about  six  feet  long,  so  strong  that 
none  but  an  Indian  can  use  it,  and  arrows  of 
great  length,  sometimes  barbed,  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  bamboo  head,  hardened  in  the  fire. 
Their  mode  of  combat  is  by  attacking  at  night 
and  from  ambush.  According  to  current  be- 
lief, they  were  cannibals,  and  it  is  certain 
that  after  battle  they  ate  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  and  that  these  feasts  were  conducted 
witli  great  ceremony.  They  are  fond  of  amuse- 
ment, and  have  nothing  of  the  stolid  gravity  of 
the  northern  Indians.  Among  their  articles 
of  diet  are  the  larvaB  of  certain  insects,  ants, 
alligators,  lizards,  the  boa  constrictor,  mon- 
keys, the  ounce  and  other  camivora,  tapirs,  and 
ant-eaters.  The  Botocudos  have  been  consid- 
erably reduced  in  number  by  European  vices, 
and  above  all  by  the  passion  for  strong  drink,  by 
disease,  and  by  the  war  of  extermination  un- 
ceasingly waged  against  them  by  the  whites. 
Of  those  still  existing,  some  are  domesticated 
and  divided  into  several  small  bands,  each  of 
which  has  its  separate  headquarters,  called 
aldeamentos^  or  villages;  others  have  resisted 
all  efforts  to  civilize  them,  and  roam  in  freedom 
through  the  forest.  All  of  them  inhabit  the 
region  between  the  Rio  Doce  and  Rio  Pardo, 
and  watered  by  these  rivers  and  the  Mucury 
and  Belmonte.  They  all  go  naked,  except 
civilized  ones  when  they  visit  the  fazendas  or 
plantations ;  and  these  close  up  the  slit  in  the 
lip  with  wax.  The  ear  plug  is  oilten  four  inch- 
es in  diameter,  and  that  for  the  lip  two  inch- 
es; but  the  custom  of  wearing  them  a[)pears 
to  be  going  out,  and  is  only  persevered  in  by 
the  adult  females.  Old  women  always  lack 
the  lower  incisors,  which  have  been  dislodged 
by  the  pressure  of  the  plug ;  in  many  cases  even 
the  alveolflB  have  totally  disappeared,  leaving 
the  bone  bare  and  as  sharp  as  a  knife.    The 


Botocudo  language  is  entirely  different  from 
the  various  Tupi  tongues,  and  has  dialectic  dif- 
ferences observable  in  each  band.  It  is  rich  in 
reduplicated  words,  but  possesses  no  gutturals 
or  sibilants,  and  is  generally  spoken  in  a  high 
key,  very  rapidly,  and  apparently  indistinctly. 
BOTOSHAN,  or  Botnshani,  a  city  of  Roumania, 
in  Moldavia,  on  the  Shiska,  an  affluent  of  the 
Pruth,  60  m.  N.  W.  of  Jassy;  pop.  in  1866, 
28,117.  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  contains  1 
Armenian  and  H  Greek  churches,  10  syna- 
gogues, and  a  hospital.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade,  especially  in  cattle,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
most  important  fair  in  Moldavia. 

BOTS,  the  larvoB  of  a  species  of  gadfly,  gastero- 
philtts  equi.  The  females  deposit  their  eggs  on 
the  sides  and  legs  of  horses,  where  a  glutinous 
fluid  attaches  the  eggs  to  the  hair.  Tlie  horse 
in  licking  himself  breaks  the  eggs,  and  a  small 
worm  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  is  conveyed 
with  the  food  into  the  stomach.  There  it 
clings  firmly  to  the  cuticular  portion  of  the 
stomach  by  means  of  a  hook  on  either  side  of 
its  mouth,  feeding  on  the  mucus  during  the 
winter,  and  passing  out  with  the  chyme  at  the 
end  of  spring,  by  which  time  it  has  attained  a 
considerable  size.    The  larva  buries  itself  in 

the  ground,  becomes  a 
chrysalis,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  is  changed  into 
a  fly.  The  hots  cannot, 
while  they  inhabit  the 
stomach  of  the  horse, 
give  the  animal  any  pain 
or  cause  any  injury ;  for 

Bot  Fly  ^^^  eiyoys  the  most  per- 

fect health  Avhile  the  cu- 
ticular part  of  his  stomach  is  filled  with  them, 
and  their  presence  is  not  suspected  until  they 
appear  at  the  anus.  Tliey  cannot  be  removed 
by  medicine,  because  they  are  not  in  that  part 
of  the  stomach  to  which  medicine  is  usually 
conveyed ;  and  if  they  were,  their  mouths  are 
too  deeply  buried  in  the  mucus  for  any  medi- 
cine that  can  safely  be  administered  to  aftect 
them ;  in  due  course  of  time  they  detach  them- 
selves and  come  away.  When,  after  death,  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  are  found  to  be  corroded 
and  perforated,  and  when  hots  are  found  cither 
in  the  perforations  or  already  passed  through 
them,  other  causes  have  destroyed  the  stomach. 
Horses  are  frequently  injured,  however,  by  the 
medicines  which  are  ignorantly  given  to  re- 
move the  bots.  This  will  easily  be  understood, 
when  it  is  stated  that  bots  have  lived  for  many 
days  together  in  olive  oil,  and  even  in  oil  on 
turpentine,  and  that  tobacco  and  nitrons  and 
sulphuric  acids  do  not  immediately  kill  them. 

BOTTA.  I.  Carlo  Giuseppe  GigUelmo,  an  Italian 
historian,  bom  at  San  Giorgio  del  Canavese, 
Piedmont,  Nov.  6, 1766,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  10, 
1837.  He  was  educated  as  a  physician  at  the 
university  of  Turin,  and  also  studied  literature, 
botany,  and  music.  In  1792  he  was  imprison- 
ed for  an  alleged  political  offence,  and,  though 
nothing  could  be  proved  against  him,  he  was 
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subjected  to  a  rigorous  confinement  for  17 
months.  Aft^^r  his  release  lie  went  to  France, 
and  was  employed  as  surjreon  in  the  army. 
Toward  the  oloso  of  179i)  he  Avas  sent  to  the 
Venetian  islands  of  the  Adriatic,  where  he 
wrote  a  "Historical  and  Medical  DestTiption 
of  the  Island  of  Corfu."  In  ITDS  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Piedmont,  which  was  soon  overthrown 
by  the  Austro-Russian  invasion.  He  returned 
to  France,  was  restored  to  his  rank  in  the 
army,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo  became  a 
member  of  the  council  which,  with  six  com- 
missioners, was  to  reorganize  and  administer 
the  government  of  Piedmont^  and  a  few  months 
later,  when  a  new  government  was  instituted, 
he  was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  who 
formed  the  executive.  After  the  annexation 
to  France  in  1802  he  became  a  member  of  the 
council  of  general  administrati<m,  and  ])ublish- 
cd  his  Precis  hUtorique  de  la  maUon  deSavoie 
et  du  Piemont,  In  1804  he  was  chosen  to  the 
legislative  l>ody,  and  for  some  years  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Paris.  The  first  edition  of  his  Storia 
della  guerra  delV  independema  degli  JStati 
Uniti  d'' America  (4  vols.  8vo)  appeared  in 
Paris  in  180U-'10,  was  immediately  reprinted  in 
Italy,  without  compensation  for  want  of  a  copy- 
right law,  passed  through  several  editions,  and 
was  translated  into  English  by  George  Alex- 
ander Otis  of  Boston  (2  vols.,  1826 ;  new  eds.. 
New  Haven,  18:i4  and  1840,  and  Cooperstown, 
1848).  In  1808  he  was  chosen  vice  president 
of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  reelected  to  the 
same  office  the  following  year.  In  1816  he  ])ub- 
lished  an  epic  poem  in  12  cantos,  entitled  // 
CamillOy  o  Vejo  conquistata.  In  1817  he  was 
made  rector  of  the  academy  at  Rouen,  where 
he  remained  till  1822.  There  he  wrote  his  sec- 
ond history,  the  Storia  d" Italia  del  1789  nl  1814, 
but  it  was  not  till  1824  that  he  was  able  to  pub- 
lish it.  This,  too,  was  immediately  republished 
in  Italy.  In  1825  he  wrote  in  French  a  general 
history  of  Italy  for  a  popular  library  (8  vols.). 
The  as^istnnce  of  friends  enabled  him  to  con- 
nect his  history  of  Italy  with  the  great  work 
of  (iuicciardini.  He  thus  completed  in  five 
years  the  10  volumes  of  the  history  of  Italy 
from  1532  to  1780  (.S7ori/«  d' Italia  continnatii 
da  qitella  del  Guieciardini  nino  al  1780,  Paris, 
1832).  This  was  the  last  of  his  works.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  received  from  Charles 
Albert  a  pension  at  first  of  $60o,  and  after- 
ward of  $800.  IL  Paul  femilf ,  a  French  archre- 
ologist^  son  of  the  preceding,  born  about  18()0, 
died  at  Acht^res,  near  Poissy,  April  18,  1870. 
He  made  in  his  youth  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  and  formed  on  the  W.  coast  of  America 
a  collection  of  natural  curiosities.  lie  accom- 
panicil  as  physician  the  exi>edition  of  Mohemet 
Ali  to  Sennaar,  1830-'33,  and  made  a  rich 
zoological  c«dlection.  He  was  then  af)pointed 
French  consul  at  Alexjm<lria,  and  in  1837  made 
another  journey,  the  results  of  which  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Relation  d'ttn  voyage  dtn\9  V  Yemen 
(Paris,  1844).     In  1843,  being  consular  agent  at 


Mosul,  he  began  the  excavation  of  Assyrian 
antiquities  from  the  mounds  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  and  published  in  1848  £eriture 
cunei/orme  assyrienne.  The  French  govern- 
ment commissioned  several  eminent  men  to 
assist  him  in  the  preparation  of  Monuments  de 
Xinice^  deeonverts  et  deer  its  itar  P.  £.  IJotta. 
mesurts  et  dessines  par  E,  Ilandin  (5  vols., 
Paris,  1849-'50),  which  was  translated  into 
English  ("  Letters  on  Discoveries  at  Nineveli," 
London,  X^h^etseq.y  Many  of  the  discovered 
monuments  were  transported  to  Paris,  and 
placed  in  the  Louvre.  Botta  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  more  important  labors  of  Layard. 
In  1846  he  became  consul  at  Jerusalem,  and  in 
1857  at  Tripoli,  where  he  remained  till  1868. 

BOTTi.  L  ViiMBZo,  an  Italian  scholar,  Inim 
at  Cavalier  Maggiore,  in  Piedmont,  Nov.  11, 
1818.  He  was  professor  of  philosophy  in  tlie 
royal  and  national  colleges  of  Tunn,  and  in 
1840  became  a  member  of  the  Sardinian  parlia- 
ment. With  Dr.  Paroli  he  prepared  a  valuable 
work  on  public  education  in  Germany  (PuJh- 
hlico  insegnamento  in  German ia)^  which  was 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment. Two  parts  of  it  were  written  by  M. 
Botta  and  the  third  part  by  Dr.  Paroli.  Sub- 
sequently he  settled  in  the  United  States,  where 
he  was  naturalized,  and  has  been  for  several 
years  professor  of  Italian  in  the  university  of 
New  ^  ork.  His  writings  include  La  questiona 
Americana  (1861),  *^  Discourse  on  the  Life  of 
Count  Cavour'' (1862),  and  "Dante,  as  Phi- 
losopher, Patriot,  and  Statesman  ^^(1865).  II. 
Auie  Chariette  L]rBcb,  wife  of  the  preceding, 
an  American  poetess,  bom  at  Bennington,  Vt^ 
Her  father  belonged  to  the  association  of  United 
Irishmen,  participated  at  the  age  of  16  years 
in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  was  by  reason  of  liis 
youth  offered  pardon  if  he  would  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  British  government,  refused,  was 
imprisoned  for  four  years,  and  then,  being 
banished  for  life,  settled  in  the  United  States^ 
Miss  Lynch  was  educated  in  Albany.  In  1841 
she  ])ublished  in  Providence  the  "  Rhode 
Island  Book,''  a  selection  of  prose  and  verse 
from  the  writers  of  that  state.  She  soon  after 
removed  to  New  York,  where  her  house  be- 
came a  resort  of  persons  connected  with  lit- 
erature and  the  arts.  A  collection  of  her  po- 
ems was  published  in  1849,  illustrated  by  emi- 
nent artists.  Her  principal  prose  work  is  a 
** Handbook  of  Universal  Literature''  (New 
York,  1860 ;  8d  ed.,  1873).  She  was  married 
to  Prof.  Botta  in  18o5. 

BOTTAKI,  GleTSMl  CUMtoe,  an  Italian  prelate, 
born  in  Florence,  Jan.  15,  1680,  died  in  Rome, 
June  8,  1775.  He  was  director  of  the  prand- 
ducal  press  of  Tuscany,  professor  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  and  controversy  in  the  Sapienza, 
and  subsequently  keeiKT  of  the  Vatican  li- 
brary. He  was  j)rincipal  editor  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  T  ocahulario  delta  Cmsea  and 
of  the  celebrated  Vatican  Virgil  (1741). 

BOTTGSIXI,  Aatsnlo,  an  Italian  composer  and 
contrabassist,  born  at  Crema,  Dec.  24,  1828. 
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He  was  tanght  the  donble  bass  in  Milan  by  Luigi 
Rossi,  according  to  the  method  of  Andreoli  and 
Dragonetti,  and  studied  composition  under  sev- 
eral distinguished  masters.  When  scarcely  2S, 
he  was  engaged  as  contrabassist  for  the  Italian 
opera  in  Havana,  and  afterward  became  di- 
rector of  the  company.  During  the  five  years 
of  his  stay  in  Havana  he  paid  occasional  visits 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  became  famous 
as  a  virtuoso,  his  renown  being  confirmed  by 
his  success  on  his  return  to  Europe  in  1851. 
In  1858  he  visited  the  United  States  with  M. 
Jullien,  and  afterward  accompanied  Mme. 
Sontag  to  Mexico.  Subsequently  he  became 
director  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Italian  opera 
in  Paris,  where  his  opera  UAssedio  di  Fi- 
renze  was  performed  in  1857.  In  1863  he  pro- 
duced at  Barcelona  Marion  Delorme,  and  in 
1871  his  AH  Baha  was  performed  in  London. 
In  1872  he  directed  the  Italian  opera  in  Cairo. 

bKtTCIER,  Adolf,  a  Gennan  poet,  born  in 
Leipsic,  May  21,  1815,  died  there,  Nov.  16, 
1870.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Leipsic, 
and  his  father,  the  author  of  a  German-Eng- 
lish dictionary,  instructed  him  in  the  English 
and  other  foreign  languages.  lie  translated 
Byron  (1840),  Pope  (1842),  Goldsmith's  poems 
(1843),  Milton's  poetical  works  (1846),  Os- 
sian  (1847),  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It," 
** Midsummer  Night's  Dream/'  and  "Much 
Ado  about  Nothing"  (1847),  Racine's  PUdre 
and  Ponsard's  Odyssee  (1853),  and  Longfellow's 
"  Hiawatha  "  (1856).  Among  his  principal  po- 
erns  are  Pavsanias.  Der  Fall  von  Babylon^  Ha- 
hana^  and  Die  Tocnter  des  Kain.  One  of  his 
most  idyllic  productions  is  Goethe* 8  Jugendliebe^ 
a  description  of  some  of  Goethe's  love  affairs. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  original  poetical,  dra- 
matic, and  prose  works  has  been  published  in 
Leipsic  in  8  vols.  (1864  et  seq,), 

BlhrrCIER,  Mttcber,  or  B«ttig«r,  Johiui  Frle- 
drieh,  a  Saxon  alchemist,  born  at  Schleiz,  Feb. 
4,  1682,  died  in  Dresden,  March  18,  1719.  His 
■pretended  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone 
resulted  in  the  invention  of  Saxon  porcelain. 
After  various  vicissitudes  he  gave  the  elector 
Augustus  an  account  of  his  discovery,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Saxony.  The 
elector  not  availing  himself  of  his  suggestions, 
they  were  put  in  application  by  Count  Tschim- 
hausen,  who  established  a  manufactory  at 
Meissen  in  1705,  employing  BOttger,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  with  the  reddish  brown 
clay  which  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Meissen 
a  porcelain  of  remarkable  beauty  and  solidity. 
After  Tschimhausen's  death  Bdttger  became 
in  1710  director  of  a  manufactory,  but  was 
arrested  shortly  before  his  death  for  having 
otfered  to  sell  the  secret  of  his  art.  Engelhardt 
wrote  his  biography  (Leipsic,  1887). 

BOTTICELLI,  Siidre,  an  Italian  painter,  bom 
in  Florence  in  1487,  died  thei^in  1615.  One 
of  his  earliest  frescoes,  **  St.  Augnstine  in  Ec- 
stasy," is  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Florence. 
He  decorated  for  Sixtue  lY.  a  chapel  in  the 
Vatican,  and  painted.  nomeroiiB  fignres  of  the 
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popes  and  three  large  frescoes.  Among  his 
masterpieces  are  "The  Birth  of  Christ,"  now  in 
a  private  collection  in  London,  and  a  crowned 
Madonna  in  the  gallery  at  Florence.  He  on- 
graved  the  first  19  prints  for  the  famous  edi- 
tion of  Dante's  Inferno  printed  at  Florence  in 
1481.  His  devotion  to  Savonarola  subjected 
him  to  much  persecution. 

bStHGEIL  I.  Karl  Aigost,  a  German  archaB- 
ologist,  bom  at  Reichenbach,  June  8, 1760,  died 
in  Dresden,  Nov.  17,  1835.  He  was  a  teacher, 
and  through  Herder's  influence  became  director 
of  the  Weimar  gymnasium,  and  was  well  ac- 

?[uainted  with  wieland,  Goethe,  and  Schiller, 
n  1832  he  was  admitted  to  the  French  acade- 
my, after  having  been  made  director  of  the  royal 
academy  of  knights  in  Dresden.  Among  his 
chief  works  are ;  Sdbina^  oder  Morgenscenen 
einer  reichen  Rdmerinn  (2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1806), 
and  Qrieehische  Vasengemdlde  (1797-1800). 
II.  Kirl  WIllMte,  son  and  biographer  of  the 
preoedinff,  born  Aug.  15,  1790,  died  Nov.  26. 
1862.  lie  became  eminent  as  a  historian,  ana 
edited  a  posthumous  work  of  his  father,  Lite- 
rarische  Zustdnde  und  Zeitgenossen  (2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1838).  He  contributed  the  history  of 
Saxony  to  Heeren  and  Ukert's  Furopdische 
Staatengeschichte^  and  h\B  All^emeine  Geschich- 
te  fSir  Schule  und  Maris  and  JJeutsche  GeBchich- 
te  fur  Schule  und  Haus  passed  through  many 
editions.  From  1821  till  his  death  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  Erlangen. 

eOttIGER,  Kirl  TUhebiy  a  Swedish  poet  of 
German  descent,  bom  at  Westerfis,  May  15, 
1807.  After  extensive  studies  and  travels,  he 
became  in  1846  professor  of  modem  literature 
at  Upsal.  He  has  translated  Tasso's  Gerusa- 
lemme  and  Dante's  Divina  Commedia  into 
Swedish,  and  written  the  biography  of  his 
father-in-law  Tegn6r,  besides  many  religious 
and  other  poems,  most  of  which  are  contained 
in  his  Samlade  Skr\fter  (3  vols.,  Stockholm, 
1856-8).  A  selection  of  the  latter  has  been 
translated  into  German. 

BOTTLE,  a  hollow  vessel,  now  generally  made 
of  glass  or  earthen  ware,  with  a  narrow  neck. 
In  ancient  times,  especially  among  the  nomadic 
races,  bottles  were  made  of  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals. Such  are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  being 
in  use  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Egyptians. 
Herodotus  describes  the  manner  in  whicn  they 
were  made  by  the  Egyptians.    The  first  distinct 


Fig  t.—Skln  Bottles. 


notice  of  them  in  the  Bible  is  in  the  book  of 
Joshua,  where  it  is  said  the  inhabitants  of 
Gibeon  *'took  old  sacks  upon  their  asses,  and 
wine  bottles,  old  and  rent,  and  bound  up." 
Aooording  to  Chardin,  the  Persians  preserve 
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wine  in  skins  prepared  with  pitch,  which  pre- 
veoU  the  imparting  of  on  nnpleasont  flavor  to 
the  wine.  In  Sp^n  various  Bkins,  and  espe- 
cially tliat  of  the  goat,  are  still  OBod  for  cun- 
tuining  wine.  The  hide  is  stripped  from  the 
animal  aa  entire  as  possible,  and  the  various 
natnral  openioga  having  been  sewed  np,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  one  of  the  legs,  which 
is  retained  as  a  nozzle,  the  vessel  is  ready,  after 
a  certain  preliminary  curing  of  the  skin,  for  the 
reception  of  the  wine.  The  peculiar  to-ite  of 
Amontillado  sherry  is  sujipused  to  be  doe  to 
its  bcin);  kept  Id  leather.  The  only  word  ren- 
dered bottle  in  the  New  Testament  is  00x61,  a 
skin  or  leathern  bottle  (Matt.  ii.  IT).  In  the 
Old  Testament,  however,  earthen  l>ottle^<  arc 
mentioned,  as  well  as  those  made  of  skins.  In 
the  book  of  Jeremiah  occurs  the  pa.-<.ia(;e, 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Go  and  get  a  potter's 
earthen  bottle,"  &o.  (lis.  1).  Metal,  earthen, 
and  glass  bottles  were  used  in  anuient  times  by 
the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Greeks  and  Etrus- 


I  with  some  tool  of  very  rimple  form.  General- 
ly, however,  bottles  are  made  with  the  use  of 
a  mould  in  which  the  glass  is  blown,  because 
ID  this  way  time  and  labor  are  saved.    Fig.  8 
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mains  of  Egyptian  earthen  and  glass  vessels, 
of  vurions  forms  and  sizes,  have  been  foand, 
and  shown  to  have  been  made  at  a  very  early 
[voriod.  There  is  a  collection  of  these  articles 
m  the  Itritisli  miiHcum,  and  of  elegant  vases, 
wljirli  are  assigned  to  a  time  as  far  back  as  that 
ofThotlmies  III.,  aI)out  14^0  B.C.  Glass  bot- 
tles made  several  ccntnrics  B.  C.  were  foupd  at 
Babyliin  by  Mr.  I..ayard, — The  manufacture  of 
glaiis  hottles,  on  accoant  of  the  nature  of  the 
material,  is  necessarily  very  Bimjile,  altlioogh 
for  the  jirodiiction  of  fine  work  great  skill  is 
required.  Gloss  while  in  a  plastic  state  will 
not  admit  of  much  contact  with  machinery  or 
tools  withimt  having  its  molecnlnr  ronstitn'tion 
so  atrecte<l  as  toincreaseitsliability  to  fracture. 
Therefore  the  finest  bottles  are  hlown,  ns  they 
were  in  the  earliest  times,  without  the  use  of 
a  moold,  and  with  the  aid  of  as  few  tools  as 
possible ;  the  operation  being  performed  by 
nmply  gathering  a  proper  quantity  of  molten 
glass  n|ion  the  end  of  a  metallic  blowpipe,  and 
forming  it  into  shape  by  holding  it  in  various 
positions  while  expanding  it  by  blowing  through 
the  tnbe,  and  occasionally  applying  pressure 


shows  the  conatmction  of  a  monid  wbich  ia 


usually  a  boy,  to  open  and  shot  it.  For  ordi- 
nary quart  and  pint  bottles  a  mould  is  nsed  with 
hinges  at  the  bottom,  and  is  closed  by  means 
of  a  lever  which  is  moved  by  the  foot  of  the 
operator.  When  this  form  of  mould  is  ased 
three  bands  are  nsually  employed  to  make  a 
bottle :  one,  a  boy  or  apprentice,  to  ^ther  the 
molten  glass  on  tiie  end  of  the  blowpipe,  one  to 
blow  the  bottle  and  shape  it  in  the  rooald,  and 
a  third  to  finish  the  neck  and  month  and  cor- 
rect any  defects  in  form.  One  person  can  per- 
form the  work,  but  not  with  equal  economy  of 
tabor.    The  operation  may  be  briefly  described 


which  is  a  straight  iron  tnbe  about  five  feet 
long,  the  gatherer  hands  it  to  the  blower,  who 
rolls  it  rapidly  into  a  convenient  form  on  the 
surface  of  a  smooth  iron  or  stone  table,  called  a 
marver,  at  the  same  time  expanding  it  slightly 


F».  4^-llimr. 

with  the  breath,  then  blows  it  to  a  ntituble 
size  for  the  mould,  the  aiis  of  which  is  vertical. 
He  then  closes  the  moold,  applies  his  month  to 
the  blowpipe,  and  blows  witii  sufficient  force  to 
make  the  glass  lit  the  cavity,  and  to  take  the 
impressions  of  whatever  designs  mar  have  been 
engraved  upon  it.  The  moold  is  tnen  opened 
and  the  bottle  removed  by  means  of  the  blow- 
pipe, to  which  it  still  adheres.  A  ponty,  as  it 
IS  called,  is  then  attached  to  the  bottom,  to  hold 


it  dnring  the  finishing  iirocesa.  This  pnntr  is 
an  iron  rod,  npun  one  end  of  which  a  small  b«ll 
of  red-hot  glass  has  been  gathered  so  that  it 
will  adhere  to  the  bottle,  and  it  is  applied  aa  in 


BOTTLE 

fig.  C,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  being  cut  off  by 

the  ftpplioation  of  a  cold  iron  or  a  wet  stick, 
accompanied  b7  slight  traction.  The  flnieber 
takes  it,  and,  seating  himself  od  a  bench,  a  fig 
S.  which  haa  soma  resemblance  to  an  arm  chair 
without  a  back,  finiahea  the  neck  and  month 
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Generally  a  band  of  molten  glasa  is  woand 
around  the  neck,  at  the  mouth,  which  is  then 
held  in  a  flame  till  it  attains  the  proper  degree 
of  pliability,  and  the  shying  is  done  with  one 
or  mure  of  the  tools  a,  d,  e,  fig.  7.    The  chief 


.— FlDlsblD;  ToolL 


Qse  of  the  arms  to  tlia  bench  is  to  allow  a 

rotary  motion  to  bo  gi^'en  to  the  bottle,  by 
which  it  is  held  in  position  and  its  form  retain 
ed.  After  the  mouth  ia  finished  the  punty  is 
removed,  and  the  bottle  is  received  on  a  wood 
en  rod  or  in  a  holder  and  taken  to  the  anneal 
ing  fomace,  where  it  is  placed  upon  a  pan, 
which,  with  several  others  attached  together 
in  the  form  of  a  chain,  is  drawn  slowly  through 
a  long,  horizontal  oven.  When  the  penarnves 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  oven,  its  load  of  bot- 
tles is  removed  and  it  is  returned  to  the  month 
of  the  oven  to  receive  a  new  load. — A  patent 
was  obtained  by  Henry  Kickets  of  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, in  1823,  for  a  machine  for  making  bottles 
which  was  not  unlike  the  moulds  now  in  nse, 
although  more  complex.  It  had  a  contrivance 
for  forming  the  bottom  by  pressure  from  with- 
out, which  is  of  no  mechanloal  advantage,  and 
only  ii^ures  the  texture  of  the  glass.     Other 

K tents  for  slight  alterations  in  moulds  have 
en  obtained,  but  their  adoption  causes  bnt 
little  change  in  the  process  of  blowing,  which, 
for  reasons  above  stated,  cannot  receive  macb 
modification  as  long  as  glass  is  the  material 
from  which  tlie  bottle  is  made. — The  various 
bottles  used  for  different  well  known  purposes 
are  generally  distinguished  by  peculiar  shapes 
and  sizes,  as,  for  example,  the  English  wine, 
beer,  ale,  and  soda  bottles,  the  French  cham- 
pi^ue,  burgundy,  and  claret,  and  the  Rhenish 
wine  buttles.  Port  wine  ia  occasionally  put 
into  very  large  bottles,  called  magnums,  and 
acid^  in  still  larger,  termed  carboys.  Demi- 
johns are  large  bottles  covered  with  wicker- 
work.  The  largest  glass  bottle  perhaps  ever 
manufactured  was  one  blown  at  Leith,  Scot- 
laud ;  its  dimcnidona  were  40  by  43  inches. 


BOTHE  mX  {tterculia\Delabeckea[  rupet- 
tru),  an  Australian  tree  of^  the  &mily  ifrreu- 
liaeta  It  has  the  calyx  5-cleft,  nsuaUy  color 
ed  no  petals  column  of  stamens  with  IG  or 
rarely  10  anthers  stigma  peltate  carpels  5 
distinct,  with  two  or  more  ovules  narrow 
digitate  leaves  panicuhite  axillary  mflores- 
cence  flowers  onisexoal  or  polvRamous,  the 
female  flowers  expanding  first.  The  tree  has  a 
greatly  expanded  trnnk  which  is  swollen  to  a 
disproportionate  sue      Whore  the  ground  is 


BotOo  Tree  of  AniiisHi. 


rocky  this  expansion  la  greatest  just  below  the 
branches  bnt  m  favorable  soils  the  foot  of  the 
tree  is  largest,  forming  a  uniform  cvhndncal 
column  fW>m  whose  summit  the  branches  issue 
as  from  the  neck  of  a  bottle. 

BOTTOIUT,  in  maritime  law,  a  contract  by 
which  the  owner  of  a  stiip,  or  the  master  as  his 
agent,  hypothecates  or  binds  the  ship  as  secu- 
rity for  the  repayment  of  money  advanced  for 
the  use  of  the  ship.  The  name  is  derived  from 
bottom,  that  is,  keel,  a  figure  by  which  the 
vessel  itself  is  designated.  In  form  it  is  a  bond, 
by  which,  in  consideration  of  the  money  lent, 
the  borrower  undertakes  to  repay  it  if  the  ship 
Bccomptiahea  its  voyage,  and  pledges  the  ship 
for  the  performance  of  the  ondcrtaking.  If  the 
ship  should  be  lost,  the  debt  would  be  lost,  that 
is,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  bottomry  bond; 
and  in  consideration  of  tliis  risk,  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  may  be  agreed  forthanis  allowed  in 
other  contracts.  In  case  of  partial  damage  to 
the  ship,  it  is  usually  provided  that  the  lender 
shall  bear  his  proportion  of  it,  which  will  be 
the  proportion  the  amount  lent  bears  to  the 
whole  valoe  of  the  vessel.  The  lender  is  not 
entitled  to  possession  of  the  vessel,  not  even 
when  the  debt  becomes  due  (unless  it  should 
be  so  expressly  stipulated  in  the  bond),  hut 
may  enforce  payment  of  the  debt  by  a  decree 
of  a  court  of  admiralty  for  sate  of  the  vessel. 
The  master  is  not  authorized  to  enter  into  this 
speciea  of  contract  except  in  a  case  of  necea^ty, 


DBnallj  when  the  vessel 
ia  in  »ome  foreign  port, 
nod  hti  has  do  otiicr 
rcMiirces  fur  obtaiDJiig 
tlio  necessary  supplies. 
It  would  impair  the 
tjbllKiitloD  of  the  bond 
if  there  were  in  fact 
mrans  of  getting  sucb 
suptilicB  without  hj- 
pothecntion  of  the  tcs- 
Hcl,  and  tliia  was  known 
tu  the  lender.  A  bot- 
tomry bond  is  a  pledge 
of  tbc  ship  and  freight; 
a  retpondentia  bond  la 
a  pledge  of  the  car^; 
but  botb  ship  and  cargo 
may  be  included  in  Uie 
same  instrauent,  Aa 
rcapect*  the  cargo  there 
is  not  strictly  a  lien  for 
the  money  lent,  except 

in  case  of  partial  lo»g ;  bnt  if  the  voynpo  is  nnc- 
ceesfully  performed,  the  obhg;ation  is  merely 
personal,  unless  an  ezproBs  provision  be  inserted 
in  the  bond  for  a  speufic  lien  npon  the  goods. 

BOrre,  JMi  mMr,  en  American  politician, 
born  in  DnmfHcs,  Prince  William  co  Vn., 
Sejit.  16,  1803,  died  in  Culpeper  co.,  Jan.  7, 
18G9.  After  practising  law  a  few  yeara  in 
Richmond,  he  settled  on  a  farm  in  uenrico 
county.  In  1833  he  una  elected  to  the  atate 
lepislalnro,  and  was  aeveral  times  reelected. 
In  1830  he  was  retnmcd  to  the  STth  congresa, 
and  there  advocated  most  of  the  points  of  Hr. 
Clay's  programme— ft  national  bank,  a  protec- 
tive tanlf,  and  the  distribntion  oraonf;  the  atatea 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  pnblio  lands.  Though 
lung  a  warm  and  intimate  friend  of  John  Tyler, 
Mr.  Bott»  at  once  abandoned  him  on  his  seees- 
niiin  from  the  whig  party;  and  in  the  presidoD- 
tinl  election  of  18M  be  supported  Mr.  Clay. 
After  nerving  two  terms  in  congreaa,  he  waa 
defeated  in  1*43,  but  waa  again  olocted  in  1847. 
In  l)*'i2  ho  reaumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Rich- 
mond. After  the  death  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  the 
diswjhition  of  the  whig  party,  ho  became  at- 
tached to  the  American  party.  He  waa  op- 
pawd  to  tho  repeal  of  the  Mi.<(aouri  compro- 
miiw,  and  sympathized  with  those  southern 
members  of  congreao  who  resisted  the  passage 
oftheLocomptonbillin  1868.  In  18fll  he  en- 
deavored ti>  prevent  the  secession  of  Virginia, 
and  throughont  the  civil  war  was  inflexibly 
faithful  to  tho  Union.  He  was  imprisoned  for 
a  few  weeks  in  1862,  and  bis  farm  in  Culpeper 
county,  where  he  then  resided,  was  several 
times  ilevaatated.  After  the  war  be'pabliahed 
"The  (ireal  Rebellion,  its  Secret  History,"  &e. 
(New  York,  18B6>.  Ho  was  one  of  the  aigncra 
of  the  hail  bond  of  Jefferson  Davis  (18«7). 

BWTUUS.    See  Bozearib. 

■irrZEN  (Ital.  BoUano),  a  town  of  Tj-rol, 
Austria,  in  the  circle  of  Briien.  beautifully  aitn- 
aled  at  the  confluence  of  Uie  Talfer  and  ^sack. 


the  latter  of  which  eraptdea  into  the  Adige  2  m. 
below  the  town,  and  cm  the  Brenner  railway, 
63  m.  8.  of  Innnirnck;  pop.  in  1869,  B,SG'T, 
chiefly  Italians.  It  )b  snrrounded  by  mountains 
and  built  in  an  Italian  style,  many  atreets  being 
bordered  with  arcades.  It  is  protected  against 
inundations  by  a  strong  dike.  In  the  parish 
church,  a  Gothic  building  of  the  14th  centntr, 
is  a  monument  of  the  archduke  R^ner.  In 
the  new  cemetery  on  the  E.  aide  of  the  church 
is  a  fine  monument  by  Schnorr.  The  wine  of 
Terlao,  produced  in  the  vicinity,  ia  celebrated, 
and  tho  country  abounds  in  other  good  wines 
and  in  excellent  fruit  The  principal  article* 
of  trade  ore  ailk,  leather,  and  fruit,  and  there 
are  four  annual  fairs,  the  sitnation  of  the  town 
at  the  junction  of  the  roads  to  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland  producing  great  commercial 
activity.  Tho  weekly  marketa  ore  enfecially 
intoreatiug,  owing  to  the  variety  of  Tyroleae 
costumes. — The  Roman  citadel  Pons  Druai 
probably  occupied  the  rite  of  Botzen. 

BOCCHUDOfI,  EdM*,  a  French  sculptor,  bom 
May  20, 1608,  died  in  Paris,  July27, 1762.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  architect  and  aculptor,  studied 
in  Paris,  obtained  a  prize  in  1723,  and  qient 
ten  years  in  Rome,  where  he  executed  busts  of 
Clement  XI.  and  other  ^at  personages.  The 
king  recalled  him  to  Paris,  where  be  snc- 
oessively  became  derigner  to  the  academy  of 
fine  arts,  member  of  tho  academy,  and  pro- 
fessor. Among  his  principal  workaare  a  fonn- 
tain  in  the  me  de  Grenelle,  which  still  exists, 
and  his  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV.. 
which  was  destroyed  in  1792.  The  mosefini 
of  modem  statuary  in  the  Louvre  coDtains  a 
cabinet  which  bears  hia  name,  and  his  statnes 
of  Amor  and  of  Christ.  Caylns  wrot«  his  life 
(Poria,  1762),  and  Bardon,  Anted«U»  tur  la 
mart  d»  B<ntehard«n  (1764). 

BOeCHEB,  n«mli,  a  French  punter,  bom 
in  Paris.  Sept.  29.  1703,  died  therei,  Hay  SO. 
1770.    He  painted  with  remarkable  fkelBty. 
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and  the  nnmber  of  his  pictures  and  drawings 
id  said  to  have  exceeded  10,000,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  practised  engraving.  By  pan- 
dering to  the  licentious  taste  of  his  tunes,  he 
became  fashionable  and  popular,  and  was  called 
the  painter  of  graces.  For  a  long  time  after 
the  nrst  revolution  his  works  w^re  unsalable ; 
but  of  late  years  they  have  again  been  sought 
for,  especiailj  by  English  amateurs,  the  gallery 
of  the  marquis  of  Hertford  contaming  the 
erotic  cabinet  executed  for  Mme.  de  Pompa- 
dour. His  most  remarkable  portrait  is  that  of 
Mme.  de  Pompadour,  and  his  best  mythological 
picture,  "Diana's  Bath,"  is  now  in  the  Louvre. 

BOPCHEl,  JMathai,  an  English  clergyman, 
bom  in  Cumberland,  March  12,  1738,  died  at 
Epsom,  April  27,  1804.  He  went  to  Virginia 
about  1754  as  a  private  teacher,  afterward 
took  orders  in  England,  and  was  a  rector  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland  till  1775,  when  he  re- 
turned to  England,  his  anti-revolutionary  sen- 
timents having  priven  umbrage  to  his  American 
congregation.  From  1784  till  his  death  he  was 
vicar  of  Epsom.  He  is  the  author  of  "  A  View 
of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  in  13  Discourses,"  dedicated  to 
Washington  (8vo,  1797),  and  of  a  "  Glossary 
of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,"  intended  as 
a  supplement  to  Johnson's  dictionary  (A,  1802; 
A  to  G,  1807;  enlarged  ed.,  1832). 

BOUCHEE,  Pierre,  sieur  de  Boucherville,  a 
Canadian  pioneer,  born  in  Perche,  France,  in 
1622,  died  at  Boucherville,  Canada,  April  20, 
1717.  He  came  to  America  with  his  father  in 
1635,  and  was  for  many  years  Huron  inter- 
preter, and  then  rendered  good  services  in  the 
wars  against  the  Iroquois,  whom  he  repulsed 
frequently.  He  was  deputed  to  France  in  1661 
to  lay  before  the  court  the  condition  of  the  col- 
ony. This  led  to  the  publication  of  his  little 
work  entitled  Histoire  veritable  et  naturelle 
des  mcRtirs  et  des  jyroductions  de  la  Nbuvelle 
France  (Paris,  1663).  He  was  ennobled  for  his 
services  and  made  governor  of  Three  Rivers  in 
1663,  and  received  a  grant  of  Boucherville,  on 
which  he  settled  in  1668.  He  was  esteemed  as 
a  brave,  pious,  intelligent,  and  upright  man, 
and,  hanng  reared  a  large  family,  is  the  ances- 
tor of  many  of  the  best  houses  in  Canada. 
"The  Adieux  of  Grandfather  Boucher,"  ad- 
dressed in  his  last  days  to  his  children,  is  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  the  man  and  the  time. 

BOUCHER  BB  CR^VECOSUB  DE  PERTHES, 
Jacqies,  a  French  archaeologist  and  author, 
bom  at  Rethel,  department  of  the  Ardennes, 
Sept.  10, 1788,  died  in  Amiens  in  August,  1868. 
He  belonged  to  an  old  family,  and  through  the 
influence  of  his  father,  author  of  several  botan- 
ical works  and  director  of  customs  at  Abbe- 
ville, ho  was  employed  by  Napoleon  on  vari- 
ous missions  to  foreign  countries.  By  a  royal 
decree  of  1818  he  was  permitted  to  add  the 
family  name  of  his  mother,  De  Perthes,  who 
claimed  descent  from  an  uncle  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
to  his  own.  He  wrote  several  tragedies  and 
a  comedy,  and  published  anonymously  in  the 


interest  of  free  trade  Opinion  de  M,  Christaphe^ 
vigneron,  sur  Us  prohibitions  et  la  liberte  de 
commerce  (4  parts,  1831-4).  Subsequently  he 
became  president  of  the  society  d'emulation  at 
Abbeville,  made  an  extensive  collection  of  Cel- 
tic and  Roman  antiquities,  which  he  presented 
to  the  government,  and  acquired  celebrity 
by  his  archaBological  discoveries  and  by  his 
work  De  la  creation  (5  vols.,  1839-^41).  In 
1841  he  observed  in  some  sand  containing  mam- 
malian remains  at  Menchecourt,  near  Abbe- 
ville, a  flint  rudely  fashioned  into  a  cutting 
instrument;  and  during  the  formation  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  in  the  same  locality,  many 
of  the  since  celebrated  iron  hatchets  were 
found.  He  published  his  flrst  work  on  the 
subject  in  1846,  De  Vindustrie  primitive^  ou 
Us  arts  et  leur  origine^  claiming  that  these 
implements  belonged  to  the  age  of  the  drift ; 
and  his  Antiquites  celtiqu^  et  antediluviennes 
(1847)  con  tarns  many  illustrations  of  the  im- 
plements, and  refers  to  remains  found  in  the 
peat,  which  appear  to  liave  been  the  ruins 
of  lake  dwellings.  He  also  wrote  De  Vhoynme 
antediluvien  et  de  ses  cmtres  (1860),  and  Des 
outils  de  pierre  (1866).  His  miscellaneous  wri- 
tings comprise  a  novel  and  a  volume  of  poetry ; 
an  alphabetical  dictionary  of  passions  and  sen- 
sations entitled  Homme  et  choses  (4  vols.,  1861) ; 
Les  masques^  biographies  sans  nom^  being  a 
collection  of  ethical  disquisitions  (4  vols.,  1861- 
'4);  8otLS  dix  rois^  souvenirs  de  1791  d  1860 
(8  vols.,  1862-7);  Des  idees  innees  (1867); 
and  numerous  books  of  travel. 

BOUCHES-DU-BHdNE,  a  S.  E.  department  of 
France,  in  Provence,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
comprising  the  delta  of  the  Rh6ne,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Durance  an/1  W.  by  the  Rhdne; 
area,  1,971  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  564,911.  The 
Rh6ne  divides  within  the  province  into  two 
branches,  forming  a  delta  called  the  island  of 
Caraargne,  which  is  partly  occupicl  by  marsh- 
es and  lagoons*.  On  the  north  of  the  lagoons 
is  La  Crau,  a  dreary  plain,  mostly  of  gravel, 
stretching  to  Aries ;  during  the  summer  it  is 
entirely  arid  and  waste,  though  in  winter  it 
furnishes  pasture  for  sheep  and  goats.  These 
flocks  are  sent  to  the  mountains  about  the 
beginning  of  the  spring,  and  return  in  the  au- 
tumn. The  horses  and  cattle  are  few  and  of 
poor  breed.  The  quantity  of  corn  gathered  in 
the  department  is  insuflScient,  while  the  pro- 
duce of  wine  leaves  a  large  surplus  for  export. 
Silkworms  are  raised  in  large  quantities ;  and 
olives  are  cultivated  on  a  great  scale,  being 
partly  exporte<l  as  fruit,  and  partly  converted 
into  oil.  There  are  manufactories  of  soap,  ho- 
siery, and  silk,  sugar  refineries,  and  oil  mills. 
The  trade  is  mainly  carried  on  through  the 
port  of  Marseilles,  the  capital.  The  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of 
Marseilles,  Aix,  and  Aries. 

BOUCICAULT,  DIM,  a  British  dramatist  and 
actor,  born  in  Dublin,  Dec.  26,  1822.  His 
father  was  a  French  refugee  and  a  merchant  in 
that  city.    He  was  sent  to  England  to  be  edu- 
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-.:.-:    i^  1    ■••  .1  er::r=cti-  zt.-Ut  tie  riidance  *'The  Star  of  the  West,  or  an  Effort  to  di?*- 

'.  "    lj..-l::'.-r.    ■  :    :•.■■   :c«:   Llni-icli*  t«.»  the  cover  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel,''  in  whifli  lio 

*■.;-?-.  i;:-: '  r-  .:•:.■•«:  .2  '.S+l  Lis  r-^.v-ular  come<ly  seeks  to  show  that  the  American  aburigiucs 

•  .  Hi-  r.    Asci-.rizct."   a:  LV'Tcnt  itarden  are  Hebrews. 

'  v:?-^.-.      Ar^cr  'z^:   >-:joe>5  ot  this  plav.  he  BOrET-WliXirMEZ,  Loils  Idturd,  count  ih\ 

r^  .:  V  -T-xrof  i   r  -viri  vf  !• «.'  piece*,  either  a  French  naval  officer,  bom  near  Toulon,  Ai»ril 

.\'  «::.il  :r  .*AjLv:c*i  rK^ra  :he  French,  includinir  24,  18U8,  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  10, 1871.    He  left 

l:idt:>  .iZ'i  \ y.izj:  Hedrts."  **  Love  and  the  naval  school  in  1829  with  the  pradc  of  tn- 

>i  :>.•.■    '•  r.*:    Ki.'l-   Ho:rx.*.N"    •*  Lovo  in  a  sign,  became  lieutenant  in  1885,  served  in  South 

V  .  ■..  ■  ■7:0  Or*:,-ar.  Hrv^thor*,"  •*  The  Wil-  America  and  at  the  bombanlment  of  Mojra- 
'  '.\  ,.' v-se."  "^-Are:  i>v.o.*'  "Tiie  Phantora."  dore,  and  was  employed  in  1888  in  surveying 
M-[  ■  yi.>:  ii-.i  >Lir.r.ire:.'  Hetxcrls  in  con-  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  In  1844,  havin^r  at- 
<r  .  ■:■  t  ivwcr.  ivow'.evije  of  sta^w  e:!ect,and*  tained  the  rank  of  captain,  he  was  appointe<l 
c-  ^ri-'v.ito  VaI  i:":o.  In  S.'ptc:iiber,  lS">o,  p»vemor  of  Senejral,  where  he  remained  till 
'  c  .■'».:v-.  :>>:  Vr.:vV.  St.ito-*^  .ind  ar'^er  deliver-  1847.  During  the  Crimean  war  he  serve<l  as 
...^  M^v^-i!  ^vTM-vs  -.r.  Ntw  York,  he  resumed  rear  admiral,  after  which  he  was  maritime 
■  ^  • — ■  •■,s'*-  ' " .  »  - :  ■  v^  A"  vl  p '  ;'.y  :r.  ^  "J  e*sie  prefect  b  uccessi  vely  of  Cherbourg  a  nd  Tou  h  >n, 
?:  ,.\%".  -  v.'c  v.\:.'r».vr.."  .v.-.d  " T:-.o  Colleen  commanding  the  Mediterranean  scjuadron,  and 
*».4  %  :•  ■  '"  '.S^  .0  rv::m^v.  :o  Loudon,  and  was  ]»romoted  to  be  vice  admiral.  In  1865  he 
>•«•,.:  :  ■:  .*:  :/o  A.'.c"  '■  '-■^d-^*  "The  was  made  senator;  and  in  1870  he  commamU'd 
v"     ,v  :  *.M***\  *   \*V  .•■?  r  T-'Vvvl  sMvVoss:'::!.     A  the  French  8<iuadron  in  the  Baltic.     He  pub- 

V  \-.  ■■  \  -.1  ■'.♦:■';•  ^':"  :■■<  ^--a:-.*  hjis  i»or:'or:n-  li?hod  Ih^rihtion  nautique  drs  eotet  com- 
cv-    ••  ■;*»-  X   '•  ■>•'.  v.r. -.r  :  ■„•  ::!o  o:  l<  .vr.'iV  /-nV*  entre  if  Senefjnl  et  Fequntfur  (1849); 

J.   •,       *.:•    *.<:.*»  ■?/  v-a:--.,-v\1  '*  Arr;ih  na  Otmjhnjne  attx    enten  orridrntales  (TAfrique 

V  \;  x-  ^  .'  ..■■•  \C.  vwv'is  I",  is  dra'r.a  was  HSoO);  Batailh^de  terre  et  df  7/<<»r  (1855);  and 
t'x.-  ■  j-v  «\v  T".rr!'j  Vtv:  ■'  s:;i^»  v.::.ii'r  :ho  Tictique  $*tp}dementaire  a  Vuwige  d'uneflotte 
\     ^-  ,.    .■■••.**■*'.       I ■•  :  \   >v-  V  v-r.  :oI low in^  e u  iniMiff  ( 1  S(;5). 

x.-,>   '  X-    >\—.:  :    V-:':-.    v-.o    v-\»v.:ih1:os    and  lOlTAlIR^a  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  centre  of 

.:    .     *.      '  :•>•  *.  o*\k-  Mrv,.'  •■  H::v,:od  IVwn."  the  plain  of  Metidja,  16  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Algiers; 

■:  '«  S-v-  ■  0*0*  ':?:v.'  ••  rMP«S.".:d."  "The  po]».  in  lSt'.6,  5.267,  al>out  half  Europeans.     In 

'.;;   ■\4Vx.     '■  bVvv. »>.;.*""  \'*.r  Park,"  "Foul  1882    (ien.   d'Erlon  established  here    an   in- 

V  o  '  ■•  vo":  j>x»-:i::^'M  \\-.:!:  I'^-arlo-*  Koiido\  trenched  camp  in  the  midst  of  a  malarious 
•  '  \x-  .■  Sv'i,'*  •■  K';»  \  .m  Wiiix'.o"  o^l^'*^**  swamp,  and  the  early  colonists  suffered  much 
\:      '.xs     ■  \  »;•>».••.'. ';»s  rondo  rid  s*»  popular^,  fnmi  fevers;  but  by  means  <»f  draining,   the 

'\.-   %    .•:  N ■-;■■.•.  .t^^i  Morn'.n-:."  •' Kltio,"  and  district   has  been   rendered  one  of  the  nio<t 

■M    '    I".:   S-.oi:  "     l!t  tl'.o  s'.imnior  of  1S72  healthy  and  fertile  in  Algeria,  producing  the 

.  ,'     . -vA-    v'o  tMr^r'vrH'ui*  w:th  I  onl  I.ondes-  mulberry  tree,  grain,   fniit,   cotton,   and    tt>- 

:'  Iv    *»    j'n!   'vv.iv:o  !!:s-  !t\-in:u"or  of  Covont  bacco.      The  town    carries  on   an   extensive 

V.  .  »  .:»   :   .\i::o,    H•^'.   wx  t'  v*  .i'.itv.tnn  ot'  that  trade,  and  is  the  scat  of  a  large  fair.     Hcin;: 

^/      ...  .  j^:^.^  u'^vlV.ov  ^»•?^  J'^'*  ^^ '-f^'  (.Vgiies  up«m  the  direct  nnite  from  Algiers  to  Hlidah 

I-     ^     x,- '\    4\x\o:t^l  pr\«vvs;v»:j;il  \'.>:i  to  the  and  Oran,  it  is  an  important  military  post. 

/     *   ■  ,^    '  .^                                                        !  BOrn-E,  Harif,  a  French  comedian,  born  in 

»\H  M^ur,  Kll»s -^i!    \r"vT\\»n  patriot,  bom  i  Paris,   Sept  4,  1800.      He  was  a  mechanic 


« % 
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»  i»   r..:N-:o.Ksl  *.M  v'ori;rcss  com-  ;  if  Toque.    Since  WA,  when  he  gave  his  fare- 

,  .,    4'  ,..   1  ■-^'no:'k  :ind  during  the  well  jierformance,  he  has  only  played  once  at 

%»\.  ,\'K  xs-  .t  fu'sn'.vr  of  ivmirress.  the  (iymnase  theatre,  in  1866,  in  La  Jille  de 

',.  .  -x-  :•  v^dcJ'J  v'!!i;.i!  IhhIv,  and  farare. 

,..','     -o  '.  V.O.*   oi"  jvivv      In  17S9  BOITLiaW,  Uib  Fnuiffh,  ma^qui^  afterwanl 

V,    •  \x.'  o  o-  1^0  ';i^».  but  in  1796  duke  de,  a  French  soldier,  known  as  the  che- 

*    vJ  **»  \.  ■••    ^^  iO':Mi:iou   supcrin-  valier  de  Boutlers,  born  Jan.  10,  1644,  died  at 

.  .-..    \i'..  '.  of»^v  l.c  held  till  Fontaincbleau,  Aug.  22, 1711.     He distinguish- 

X.,  ,.•  ^'  *■   .»:• 'Is- ojup'iv\vinonts  etl  himself  during  the  retreat  of  the  French 

){^,  ;^v.nuo  a  trust ct*  army  before  Montecuculi  in  1675,  and  was  cre- 

s>'.^    iuJ.  oiidvuvod  it  ateil  marshal  in  1693.     In  1708  he  successfully 


...  >,' 

»    \   .»  ».  .*    ». 


...    ,  .......     i\,  :'xv.nuo  a  trust  ct*  army  before  Mtmtecuculi  in  1675,  and  was  cre- 

K.i  .s.  '"^*       ^^  ^  ^;  ^^  ^,  j,i^i,»rv.     In  withstiKxl  a  siege  in  Lille  for  three  months. 

^'\    ,\:.'  v:  ^*i   t-^o  Aniorican  At  Malpla<iuet  (1709)  he  served  as  a  volunteer 

*,J,  .^.    i.-vuu  missions,  under  his  jwnior.  Marshal  Villars.     When  the 

t  ...  \ V. ..      »  ■•:  <>• 


o  •'  -"i  i'lw.dcntof  tlie    latter  was  wounded,  Boutlers  was  constrained 
*  ? .'  ;  \*o  and  other    to  retreat;  but  he  succeeiled  in  saving  all  the 
■/v:.-.  J  'Mil. on*.    Ho    guns,  and  left  only  80  prisoners  in  the  hands 


•^      iiu-Iudinj:    of  the  enemy. 
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BOUFLEBS,  Stanldaa,  marquis  de,  first  known 
as  the  abb^,  then  as  the  chevalier  de  Boofiers, 
bom  at  Lan6ville  in  1787,  died  in  Paris,  Jan. 
18, 1815.  His  mother,  who  died  in  1787,  was 
one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  court  of  Stanislas 
Leszczynski,  at  Lun^ville.  His  wit  and  elegant 
manners  and  his  poetical  talents  rendered  him 
a  favorite  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  constituent  assembly  (1789), 
and  afterward  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  re- 
ceived from  the  king  a  grant  of  lands  in  Prus- 
sian Poland,  to  establish  a  French. colony;  but 
the  plan  failed.  He  married  Mme.  de  babran 
and  returned  to  France  in  1800,  and  in  1804 
was  admitted  to  the  French  academy.  He  was 
a  fervent  eulogist  of  Napoleon,  and  was  ridi- 
culed for  his  extravagant  praise  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte.  The  best  collection  of  his  works 
is  that  of  1828,  in  2  vols.^ including  his  excellent 
^*  Letters  from  Switzerland.** 

BOUFLESS-BOUYREL,  Barto  OutfMte  HlpFOlyte, 
countess  de,  bom  in  Paris  in  1724^  died  about 
1 800.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  count  de  Cam- 
per-Saugeon,  and  married  the  count  de  Bou- 
•ners-Rouvrel,  who  died  in  1764 ;  after  which  she 
led  a  gay  life  at  the  court  of  the  duchess  of 
Orleans,  and  was  the  reputed  mistress  of  the 
prince  de  Oonti,  over  whose  receptions  she  pre- 
sided. After  the  princess  death  she  retired  to 
Auteuil  with  her  oaughter-in-law  the  countess 
Am^lie  de  Bouilers,  afterward  the  duchess  de 
Lauzun,who  was  guillotined  June  27, 1794,  and 
she  herself  was  imprisoned  until  after  the  fall  of 
Bobespierre.  She  was  intimate  with  Rousseau, 
and  in  correspondence  with  him  16  years,  and 
was  the  friend  of  Hume,  Grimm,  and  other  ce- 
lebrities. Walpole,  in  his  partiality  for  Mme. 
du  Deffand,  decried  Mme.  de  Bouflers,  though 
the  latter  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
telhgent  women  of  her  day. 

B0U6111ITILLE,  Uils  Antolie  de,  a  French  sol- 
dier and  navigator,  born  Nov.  11,  1729,  died 
Aug.  31, 1811.  He  entered  the  military  service 
as  aide-de-camp  to  Ohevert,  and  at  the  ago  of  25 
published  a  treatise  on  the  integral  calculus.  In 
1754  he  went  to  London  as  secretary  of  the 
French  embassy ;  in  1756  he  served  in  Canada 
as  aide-de-e^mp  to  Montcalm,  after  whose  death 
he  retumed  to  France.  In  1761  he  displayed 
such  courage  in  the  campaign  on  the  Khine, 
that  he  received  from  the  king  two  guns  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  enemy.  Peace  being 
concluded,  he  entered  the  navy,  and  undertook 
to  establish  a  French  colony  in  one  of  the  Falk- 
land islands.  Compelled  to  relinquish  this  set- 
tlement on  account  of  the  objections  of  Spain, 
he  sailed  southward,  passed  through  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  and  entered  the  South  sea,  which 
was  still  for  the  most  part  unexplored.  He 
looked  in  vain  for  Davis^s  land,  tnen  steered 
through  the  Paumotu  archipelago,  where  be 
discovered  several  vet  unknown  islands,  ar- 
rived at  Tahiti,  Apru  6, 1768,  gave  the  name  of 
Navigators*  islands  to  the  Samoan  archipelago, 
and  touched  the  part  of  the  cluster  which  re- 
ceived a  few  years  later  from  Oapt.  Cook  the 


appellation  of  New  Hebrides.  He  then  recon- 
noitred the  £.  coast  of  Australia,  doubled  the 
Louisiade  islands,  passed  the  large  Solomon*8 
archipelago,  which  had  not  been  visited  since 
its  discovery  by  Mendana,  and  put  in  at  Port 
Praslin,  New  Ireland,  where  he  repaired  his 
ships.  He  then  took  his  course  westward,  dis- 
covering on  his  passage  some  small  islands,  and 
Eassing  the  N.  shore  of  New  Guinea.  Finally 
e  reached  Booro,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  where 
he  procured  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions,  and 
in  March,  1769,  reached  St  Malo,  after  a 
cruise  of  over  two  years.  In  l771-'2  he  pub- 
lished his  Voyage  autour  du  monde  (2  vols., 
Paris),  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  adven- 
tures, with  a  graphic  description  of  the  coun- 
tries he  had  visited ;  it  was  immediately  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  in  1783  into  German. 
Bougainville  had  scarcely  completed  this  work 
when  he  planned  a  voyage  tp  the  north  pole ; 
he  wrote  a  memoir  on  the  subject,  proposing 
two  distinct  routes,  and  submitted  it  to  the  royu 
society  of  London,  of  which  he  had  been  ad- 
mitted a  member.  In  1778,  when  the  French 
took  part  in  the  American  war  of  indepen- 
dence, Bougainville  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
.  mand  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  all  the  engagements  between  the  fleets 
of  France  and  Fngland.  In  the  conflict  in 
which  De  Grasse  was  defeated  by  Admiral  Rod- 
ney, April  12,  1782,  the  Auguste,  the  ship  com- 
manded by  Bougainville,  suffered  most  severe- 
ly, but  maintained  its  station  in  the  line  to  the 
last  extremity;  when  no  hope  of  retrieving 
the  fortune  of  the  day  was  left,  by  a  judicious 
and  decisive  movement  he  succeeded  in  rescu- 
ing eight  sail  of  his  own  immediate  division, 
which  he  conducted  safely  to  St.  Eustace.  Re- 
turning to  France,  he  resumed  his  project  of  a 
voyage  in  the  arctic  seas,  but  received  no  en- 
couragement, and  finally  left  the  naval  service 
in  1790.  In  1795  he  was  elected  to  the  French 
institute,  and  subsequently  became  a  member 
of  the  board  of  longitudes.  On  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  senate,  he  was  made  a  member  of 
that  body  by  Napoleon,  who  also  ennobled  him. 
BOrGHTON)  Cieti|;e  H»,  an  American  painter, 
bom  in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1836.  His  family 
removed  to  the  United  States  about  1889, 
and  he  passed  his  youth  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  He 
early  developed  a  taste  for  drawing  both 
figures  and  landscapes,  and  in  1858,  having 
painted  a  few  pieces  which  found  a  ready 
sale,  he  went  to  London  and  passed  several 
months  in  the  study  of  his  art.  Upon  re- 
turning to  America  he  settled  in  New  York, 
and  soon  became  known  as  a  clever  and  rising 
landscape  painter.  Two  of  his  works  pro- 
duced at  this  time,  ** Winter  Twilight**  and 
the  *^Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,**  are  notice- 
able for  neatness  of  execution  combined  with 
no  little  poetic  sentiment.  They  indicated  a 
transition  period  from  landscape  to  genre 
painting;  and  to  fit  himself  for  the  latter  he 
visited  Paris  in  1859  and  devoted  two  years  to 
study.    In  1861  he  opened  a  studio  in.  London, 
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where  he  has  since  mostly  resided,  contribating 
annually  to  the  royal  academy  exhibitions. 
His  works  are  of  cabinet  size,  and  represent 
generally  genre  subjects  in  connection  with 
landscapes.  Though  partaking  somewhat  of 
the  mannerisms  of  the  French  school,  they  are 
often  original  in  conception,  and  in  respect  to 
composition  and  imaginative  power  entitle  the 
painter  to  take  high  rank  among  contemporary 
artists.  Among  the  most  successful  are  several 
depicting  French  peasant  life,  such  as  *^  Passing 
into  the  Shade, ^'  **  Coming  from  Church," 
*^  Cold  Without,"  and  "  Morning  Prayer."  On 
American  subjects  he  has  painted  *^  The  Scarlet 
Letter,"  ** Return  of  the  Mayflower,"  and 
"Puritans  going  to  Church."  Among  his 
later  works  are  "Reading  Clarissa  llarlowe," 
"Colder  than  Snow,"  and  "The  Idyl  of  the 
Birds,"  the  last  named  a  composition  in  three 
parts,  refined  in  execution  and  infused  with  a 
singular  pathos.  Mr.  Bougliton  is  most  suc- 
cessful in  his  female  figures,  which  are  always 
interesting  and  sometimes  strikingly  beautiful 
in  features  and  expression.  Of  late  years  he 
has  habited  them  in  tlie  long,  narrow  dress  of 
about  1810,  but  without  the  eccentric  accesso- 
ries belonging  to  the  fasliion  of  that  time. 

BOUGIAH  (anc.  Saldce ;  Ft.  Bougie;  Arab. 
Bujayah\  a  town  of  Algeria,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Kabylia  (created  in  1873),  beautifully  sit- 
uated in  a  mountainous  region,  about  112  m.  £. 
of  Algiers,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Bou- 
giah,  which  extends  from  Cape  Carbon  to  Cape 
Cavallo;  pop.  in  1866,  2,836.  On  the  summit 
of  the  principal  mountain  is  a  French  fort, 
on  the  site  of  a  former  place  of  pilgrimage, 
which  had  earned  for  the  town  the  title  of  Lit- 
tle Mecca.  There  are  several  other  forts,  and 
the  town  contains  churches,  mosques,  a  school, 
a  hos|)ital,  an  asylum  for  children,  and  a  num- 
ber of  barracks.  The  roadstead  is  the  safest 
on  tlie  coast  of  Algeria,  and  there  is  an  active 
trade  in  oil,  grain,  wine,  oranges,  honey,  and 
especially  in  wax. — The  ancient  Said®  was  a 
Roman  colony  of  Mauritania  Sitifensis  under 
Augustus,  and  it  was  afterward  the  seat  of  a 
bishop.  In  the  5th  century  it  became  the 
capital  of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  and 
m  the  8th  it  fell  under  Arab  domination.  As 
the  residence  of  a  powerful  caliph  it  became  in 
the  10th  century,  under  the  name  of  Bi^jayah, 
the  chief  emporium  of  N.  Africa,  and  retained 
this  prosperity  under  the  subsequent  rule  of 
Morocco  imd  of  Tunis.  An  active  trade  was 
carried  on  with  Italian  merchants,  especially 
with  the  Genoese,  who  erected  here  many  pub- 
lic buildings.  In  the  15th  century  piracy  in- 
jured the  character  of  the  place ;  and  Spanish 
domination  early  in  the  16th  century  brought 
about  a  decline,  which  under  Turkish  rule  in 
the  17th  culminated  in  utter  ruin,  from  which 
the  town  has  only  partially  recovered  since 
1833,  when  tlie  French  gained  possession  of  it. 
It  is  the  chief  seat  of  trade  witti  £.  Kabylia. 

BOCGrER,  Pierre,  a  French  physicist,  bom  at 
Lo  Croisic,  Feb.  16,  1698,  died  Aug.  15,  1758. 


After  holding  a  profeflsorship  of  hydrograpby 
at  Havre,  he  succeeded  Maopertnis  as  aasooiate 
geometer  of  the  academy  of  sciencea,  and  was 
afterward  made  pensioned  astronomer.  He 
accompanied  La  Condamine  and  Godin  on  the 
great  South  American  expedition  to  measure 
an  arc  of  a  meridian  near  the  equator,  and  on 
his  return  he  published  Theorie  de  la  figure  de 
la  terre  (Paris,  1749).  His  other  works  are  on 
optics,  astronomy,  and  navigation.  His  princi- 
pal claims  to  fame  are  his  invention  of  the 
heliometer,  and  his  foundation  of  the  science 
of  photometry,  which  is  most  fiilly  expounded 
in  his  posthumous  Traite  d*optique  eur  la  gra- 
dation de  la  lumUre^  edited  by  La  Cazlle  (Paris, 
1760). 

BOUGirEREAU,  GsDIanw  AMpke,  a  French 
pamter,  bom  at  La  Rochelle.  Nov.  80,  1825. 
lie  studied  in  the  Paris  school  of  fine  arts,  and 
has  been  prominent  since  1855  among  the  art- 
ists of  the  modem  French  school.  He  exe- 
cuted the  mural  paintings  in  the  St.  Louis  chap- 
el of  the  church  of  Ste.  Clotilde,  and  in  the 
church  of  St.  Augustine.  His  ^*  Triumph  of 
Venus"  (1856)  has  been  popularized  by  many- 
engravings  and  lithographic  drawings.  There 
are  many  of  his  pictures  in  the  United  States. 

BOUILLE,  Frai^  CUide  Aaev,  marquis  de, 
a  French  general,  bom  Nov.  19,  1789,  died  in 
London,  ISov.  14, 1800.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  seven  years*  war,  was  appointed 
governor  of  Guadeloupe  in  1768,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  American  war  of  independence 
was  governor  general  of  the  French  Antilles. 
He  not  only  preserved  those  islands  against  the 
English,  but  succeeded  in  taking  seteral  others 
from  them.  At  the  same  time  he  displared 
such  magnanimity  that  on  visiting  Enguma  at 
the  conclusion  of  peace  he  received  there  pub- 
lic tokens  of  admiration.  In  the  first  years  of 
the  revolution  he  was  in  command  of  the  east- 
ern military  division  of  France,  and  ably  con- 
tended with  great  difiScnlties  arising  from  the 
rebellious  disposition  of  the  population  and  the 
mutinous  spirit  of  the  troops.  When  Louis 
XVI.  projected  his  flight  from  France,  be  con- 
sulted Bouille,  who  entered  into  the  plan  and 
made  all  the  necessary  preparations ;  bnt  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  the  general,  the 
king  was  arrested  at  Varennes  (June  21, 1791). 
Bouill6  thereupon  fied  from  France  and  went 
afterward  to  Russia,  where  Catharine  IL  pro- 
mised him  an  army  of  80,000  men  to  invade 
France;  but  the  promise  was  never  fulfilled, 
and  BouiU^  repaired  to  England,  where  he 
wrote  his  excellent  Memoires  9ur  la  revolution 
franfaise^  first  printed  in  English  at  London 
in  1797,  translated  into  German  (Hamborg, 
1798),  and  not  published  in  French  till  1801. 

BOUILLET,  Harto  Klctlas,  a  French  metaphy- 
sician and  encyclopaedist,  born  in  Paris,  May  5, 
1798,  died  there,  Dec.  28,  1864.  He  was  for 
20  years  professor  of  metaphysics  and  ethics 
in  various  colleges,  and  became  honorary  cooii- 
cillor  of  the  university  in  1860,  inspector  of 
the  academy  of  Paris  in  1851,  and  |>ennanent 
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Inspector  genera]  of  pnblio  inetruotioD  in  1681. 
He  edited  thepbiloaophicol  works  of  Cicero  and 
Seneca,  and  the  works  of  Bacon  (3  vols.,  1884- 
'C),  and  prepared  the  first  complete  French 
tronalatioii  of  tiie  Enneads  of  Ptotinns  (8  vols., 
185T-'61),  for  which  he  received  a  prize  of 
3,000  francs  from  the  French  aoodem;.  He 
contributed  to  varioos  cyclopedias,  and  was  the 
chief  editor  of  the  Dietionnaire  claMique  de 
VantiquiUmKreeet}irofanei^yo\i.,  1826),  iJta- 
tionnaire  ttnirenel  d'hiitoirt  et  de  giographie 
(1  vol.  large  8vo,  1842;  22d  ed.,  ISTl),  and 
DictionnaiTt  untctrwl  df»  teUnca,  dta  lettra 
et  dt»  arU  (Svo,  1854;  9th  ed..  1870).  The 
second  of  these  works  was  modified  in  accord- 
ance vrith  the  requirements  of  the  Komon  con- 
gregation of  the  Index. 

BOnLUB,  FnutatH,  a  French  philosopher, 
born  in  Lyons,  July  13,  1813.  He  became  pro- 
fessor and  deon  of  the  faculty,  and  in  18G6  pre- 
BJdcnt  of  the  academy  of  that  city ;  and  since 
1867  he  has  been  director  of  the  saperior 
normal  school.  He  prepared  French  translo- 
tiona  of  some  of  the  works  of  Kant  and  Fichte, 
'  and  is  the  anthor  of  the  Hutoire  de  lapkiloio- 
phU  earUtienne  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1654 ;  2d  ed., 
1867). 

BOCILLOIf,  a  town  of  Belgian  Luxembnrg,  on 
the  Semoy,  17  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Neufchitean ; 
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,   .  ,  3,765.     It  has  an  ancient  castle, 

and  was  fumicrlj  tlie  capital  of  the  lordship  of 
Bouillon  {which  had  been  separated  by  parti- 
tion from  the  connty  of  Boalogne),  a  district 
in  the  Ardennes  containing  severaJ  large  vil- 
lages and  abont  20,000  inhabitants.  This  dis- 
trict was  mortgaged  by  Godfrey  the  cmsoder, 
in  1095,  to  the  bishop  of  Li^ge,  whose  succes- 
sors held  it  till  1482,  when  it  was  taken  by 
Giiillauine  deLa  Marok,  prinoo  of  Sedan.  Re- 
stored to  the  bishop  by  Oharles  V,  in  1530,  it 
wns  again  taken  in  1548  by  Robert  da  La 
Morck,  whose  descendants  were  dakes  of  Bou- 
illon, which  title  afterward  passed  by  mar- 


riage into  the  family  of  La  Tour  d'Anvei^e, 
viscounts  of  Tnronne.  Bonillon  was  held  by 
the  French  from  1676  to  1616.  The  title  of 
prince  of  Bonillon  was  aasamed  in  17B2  by 
Philip  d'Auvergne,  a  captain  in  the  Britidi 
navy,  and  was  borne  by  him  until  bis  death  in 
1816,  when  the  contest  between  difi'erent  claim- 
ants was  sot  at  rest  by  a  decision  (JuJj  1)  in 
favor  of  the  French  prince  Charles  Alain  de 
Rohan-Guemen^,  whose  posterity  still  bear  the 
title.  Bouillon  has  belonged  to  Belgium  since 
1631. 

BOnUAII,  Godfrey  is,  the  hero  of  the  first 
cmsado,  bom  in  South  Brabant  abont  1030, 
died  in  Jerusalem,  July  18,  1100.  He  was  the 
son  of  EnstJice  II.  of  Boulogne,  brother-in- 
law  to  Edward  the  Confessor.  In  1076  he 
sacceeded  his  maternal  nncle,  Gmlfrey  the 
Humpbacked,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  in  a 
part  of  bis  possessions.  He  espoused  the  cause 
of  tlie  emperor  Henry  IV.  in  tlie  memorable 
atrnggle  with  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  slew  the 
rival  emperor  Rudolph  of  Swabia  in  the  battle 
of  Moisen  (1080),  and  a  few  years  later  planted 
Henry's  banner  on  the  walls  of  Rome,  which 
he  was  the  first  to  scale.  In  reword  for  these 
services  he  became  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine. 
The  idea,  however,  that  he  had  committed 
'lege  by  violating  the  city  of  St.  Peter  sat 
heavy  on  his  soul.  As 
soon  as  the  crusade  was 
proclaimed,  he  mortgaged 
his  lauds  to  the  bisliop  of 
LiiSge,  in  order  to  procure 
foods  for  the  enterprise, 
and  set  out  in  the  spring 
of  1096,  with  his  broth- 
ers Enstace  and  Baldwin, 
for  the  Holy  Land,  at 
the  head  of  70,000  foot 
and  10,000  horse,  French, 
German,  and  Lorrwners. 
Oodftey,  who  belonged  to 
both  the  French  and  Ger- 
man nations,  and  spoke 
both  tongues  with  ease, 
soon  became  the  virtual 
leader  of  the  whole  vast 
eipedition.  (See  Crc- 
BADES.)  Ho  was  not  tall, 
but  his  strength  was  pro- 
digious. It  is  said  that 
with  one  blow  of  his  sword  he  clove  asun- 
der a  horseman  from  head  to  saddle,  nnd 
with  one  back  stroke  would  cnt  ofi*  an  ox's 
or  camel's  bead.  When  in  Asia,  having  one 
day  lost  his  tvay,  he   found  one  of  his  com- 

rfbns  in  a  oavem  engaged  with  a  bear ; 
drew  the  beast's  rage  npon  himself,  and 
dew  it,  but  tlie  serious  bites  be  received 
kept  him  long  in  his  bed.  Alexis  Comaenus 
agreeing  to  provide  the  western  army  with 
Boppliea  on  condition  that  the  crusaders  would 
expel  the  Turks  from  his  domioions,  Godfrey 
oonqaered  Niocea  and  in  1008  Antjoch,  where 
his  soldiers  wereshort  of  provisions,  the  Greek 
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emperor  Laving  failed  to  keep  his  promise. 
They  regained  their  conrage  on  the  supposed 
discovery  of  the  lance  which  pierced  the  side 
of  the  Savionr  on  the  cross ;  and  after  a  siege 
of  88  days,  Godfrey,  with  only  20,000  men 
remaining  of  his  army,  captured  Jerusalem, 
July  15,  1099.  lie  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  re- 
strain the  excesses  of  his  soldiers,  and  a  fearful 
massacre  ensued.  Elected  king,  he  refused  to 
assume  a  royal  crown  on  the  spot  where  the 
Saviour  had  been  crowned  with  thorns,  and, 
accepting  only  the  title  of  duke  and  adminis- 
trator of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  surrendered  to 
the  patriarch  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  while 
he  watched  over  the  defence  of  the  city,  which 
was  threatened  by  a  vast  Egyptian  army.  God- 
frey soon  died,  probably  of  care  and  anxiety, 
after  having  founded  a  monastery  in  the  v(d- 
ley  of  Jehosbaphat.  He  was  buried  on  Calvary, 
and  wus  succeeded  by  his  brother  Baldwin  I., 
who  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem. 
Godfrey's  exploits  have  been  celebrated  by 
Tasso. 

mriLLOll.  L  Henri  de  la  Tov  d'AivergM, 
duke  de,  marshal  of  France,  bom  Sept.  28, 
1655,  died  March  25,  1623.  During  the  first 
part  of  his  life  he  was  known  as  viscount  of 
Torenne.  Ho  received  a  military  training 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  grandfather, 
the  constable  de  Montmorency.  While  still 
young  he  was  converted  to  Calvinism,  and 
became  an  adherent  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 
After  his  accession  to  tlie  throne  of  France, 
Henry  conferred  on  him  the  hand  and  estates 
of  Charlotte  de  la  Marok,  the  heiress  of  the 
duchy  of  BoniUon,  and  thus  he  became  a 
powerful  prince  and  assumed  the  title  of  duke 
de  Bouillon.  On  the  evening  of  his  marriage, 
bidding  adieu  to  his  bride  for  a  few  hours,  nf) 
8torme<l  the  fortress  of  Stenav,  which  was  held 
by  the  Lorrainers.  This  made  Henry  say  that 
he  would  make  marriages  every  day  if  he  could 
be  sure  of  such  wedding  presents.  He  after- 
ward participated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Biron, 
and  fled  to  Geneva,  where  he  remained  till 
1 606.  During  the  regency  of  Maria  de^  Medici, 
Bouillon  somethnes  sided  with  the  queen,  some- 
times with  her  opi>onent8;  now  supporting 
the  Calvinists,  then  making  peace  with  the 
court.  Yet  he  found  time  to  establish  at  Sedan 
a  large  library  and  a  college.  After  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  he  married  Elizabeth  of  Nas- 
sau, daughter  of  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
by  whom  ho  had  two  sons,  the  younger  of 
whom  was  the  celebrated  Turenne.  IL  FrMric 
Mairlce  de  la  Ttw  d'AivciinM,  duke  de,  a  French 
soldier,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Sedan, 
Oct.  22, 1605,  died  at  Pontoise,  Aug.  9,  1652. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  CalWnistic  cre<^ 
and  learned  the  profession  of  arms  under  his 
uncles,  Maurice  of  Nassau  and  Frederick  Henry. 
In  1635  he  entered  the  service  of  France,  but 
six  years  later,  from  aversion  for  Richelieu,  he 
joined  the  Spaniards.  At  the  battle  of  La 
Marfee,  July  6,  1641,  fighting  on  the  side  of 
the  count  de  Soissons,  he  displayed   extra- 


ordinary ability,  but  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Spanish  allies  rendered  victory  useless.  He 
then  made  peace  with  the  cardinal,  and  was 
appointed  lieutenant  general,  but  the  next  year 
was  arrested  as  an  accomplice  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Cinq-Mars.  He  probably  would 
have  been  executed  if  his  wife,  who  was  in 
possession  of  Sedan,  had  not  threatened  to  de- 
liver it  up  to  the  Spaniards.  After  tiie  death 
of  Louis  XHI.  he  went  to  Rome,  was  convert- 
ed to  Catholicism,  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  papal  troops.  In  1649  he  returned  to 
France,  where  he  actively  participated  in  the 
civil  war  against  Mazarin. 

BOUILLY9  Jctti  iriMltt.  a  French  dramatist  and 
novelist,  bom  about  I768,  died  in  Paris,  April 
14,  1842.  He  wrote  the  texts  of  many  operaa, 
including  Le  jeune  ffenri,  by  M6hul,  and  L€$ 
deux  joumiet  of  Cherubini.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  several  comedies  and  dramas,  and 
of  collections  of  tales  for  young  persons,  which 
were  translated  into  German. 

BOULAINVILLIEBS,  Hcvl,  count  de,  a  French 
historian,  bom  at  Saint-Saire,  Normandy,  Oct. 
1 1,  1658,  died  Jan.  28, 1722.  He  asserted  that 
France  as  a  nation  was  indebted  for  its  power 
to  the  feudal  system,  which  in  his  opinion  was 
the  ^*  masterpiece  of  human  genius.*'  His  HU- 
toire  de  Vane  ten  goutemement  de  la  France 
(the  Hague,  1727)  set  forth  this  theory,  and  he 
wrote  many  other  works. 

BOULDiX)  a  N.  county  of  Colorado,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Medicine  Bow  mountains;  area, 
600  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,939.  It  is  watered 
by  affluents  of  the  South  fork  of  the  Platte 
river.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
54,891  busliels  of  wheat,  21,060  of  Indian  00m, 
71,183  of  oats,  8,898  tons  of  hay,  and  84,253 
lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  877  horses,  1,847 
milch  cows,  8,219  other  cattle,  and  188  Bwhie. 
Capital,  Boulder  City. 

BOniDEBS.    See  Bowldebs. 

MVLB,  nMtre,  a  French  publisher,  bom 
Feb.  23,  1799.  In  1833  he  founded  the  Eeta- 
fette^  and  owned  tliis  journal  till  1858,  when, 
after  18  suits  against  him  for  stealing  artiolea 
from  as  many  oUier  journals,  it  was  supprewed 
by  the  government.  On  Feb.  24, 1848,  he  pub- 
lished the  Hepnhliaue^  announcing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic  previous  to  the  c^cial 
proclamation  to  that  effect  His  establishment 
was  sacked  June  13,  1849,  by  the  national 
guard,  and  in  1850  he  was  deprived  of  his 
license  as  publisher.  His  business  became  then 
the  propertv  of  a  joint-stock  company,  which 
up  to  1852  had  already  attended  to  the  print- 
ing of  more  than  200  journals.  Among  the 
daily  and  periodical  journals  with  which  Boul6 
was  connected  as  printer  or  proprietor,  or  in 
other  capacities,  were  the  Hetue  BritanniquB 
\  (1836),  PatrU  (1843-\5X  Figaro  (1855),  ^. 
lie  has  amassed  an  immense  fortune. 

MTLLOlirGlKE.     I.  LmIs,  a  French  nainter, 

bom  in  Picardy  about  1609,  died  in  t^aria  in 

June,  1674.    He  studied  in  Italy,  and  after 

.  settling  in  Paris  about  1640,  he  became  one  of 


the  organizers  of  the  ocsdem;  of  painting  nnd 
BCiil|>ture,  and  was  professor  in  tliat  iostjtntion 
till  liis  death.  His  principal  works  were  exe- 
CQted  fur  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  II. 
Bm,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris  in  1640 
or  HW9,  died  there,  May  18, 171T.  A  jiapil  of 
his  father,  his  early  piotnre  of  St.  John  was 

Elacod  hj  order  of  Colbert  in  the  academ;,  and 
e  Btii<lie4l  in  Rome  aa  a  pensioner  of  the  kiof;. 
His  imitations  of  ftroat  musters  were  after- 
ward often  taken  for  originals.  He  became 
in  1877  a  member  and  in  1678  professor 
of  the  Paris  academy,  and  Lonis  XIV.  em- 
ployed him.  One  of  his  most  famoas  paintings 
IS  the  "  Resurrection  of  Lazarns  "  in  the  church 
of  the  Carthasians,  He  also  prodnced  a  nnm- 
ber  of  etohings.  IIL  Leali  de,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Paris  in  1864,  died  there  in 
Kovember,  1T3S  or  1734.  In  his  18th  year  he 
obtained  the  great  prize  of  the  academy,  end 
\a  1075  he  went  to  Rome  as  a  royal  pensioner. 
After  his  designs  in  imitation  of  Raphael  the 
Gobelins  prej>ared  tapestry  for  the  king  a  apart 
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ments.  In  1681  he  was  admitted  to  the 
academy,  and  in  1723  appointed  demgner  of 
medals  and  devices  fur  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
tions, in  1723  rector  of  the  academy  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  in  1726  its  president,  and  abont 
the  same  time  first  pwnter  to  the. king,  by  whom 
he  was  ennobled.  His  paintings  are  highly 
esteemed.  He  also  excelled  as  an  engraver. 
IT.  GcHtvliTC  and  HadcMie,  sisters  of  the  pre- 
ceding, respectively  bom  in  1645  and  1846, 
died  in  1708  and  1710.  They  studied  nnder  - 
their  father,  and  were  both  admitted  at  the 
same  time  to  the  academy  of  painting  (1669), 
exhibiting  on  this  occasion  a  joint  prodaetion. 
They  were  good  portrait  painters. 

BOIJLOQHi:.  1.  B«alig>e-Mr.Mer  (anc.  Oe- 
toriaeum,  snbseqnentiy  Boloaia),  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Pas-de- Calais, 
dtust«d  on  the  English  channel,  at  the  month 
of  the  Liane,  10  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Calais,  and  ISO 
m.  N.  by  W.  of  Paris ;  pop.  in  1868,  40,351, 
inclnding  nearly  7,000  English.  The  upper 
tonn,  irregularly  laid  out  but  well  boilt,  con 


tuns  two  stinares  with  foontains,  and  an  old 
castle  where  Louts  Napoleon  was  confined 
after  landing  here  in  1840.  Among  other 
pnbiic  buildings  is  a  cathedra]  bnilt  in  tne  mod- 
em Italian  style  between  183?  and  1887,  on 
the  site  of  the  Oolhio  hnllding  which  was 
destroyed  during  the  revolntion.  The  citadel 
was  razed  in  1690.  The  ramparts  hare  been 
transformed  into  promenades,  and  E.  of  them 
are  the  grounds  which  were  nsed  as  a  military 
camp  in  18S4-'6,  and  on  many  previous  occa- 
sions. The  lower  or  new  town,  lying  close 
to  the  harbor,  and  containing  the  chief  oora- 
mercisl  establishments,  is  better  laid  ont  and 
built  than  the  old  town.  It  has  a  fine  bathing 
establishment  opened  in  1863,  with  a  ball 
room  and  reading  room,  and  contains  also  a 
famous  museum,  and  a  library  with  over  80,000 
volumes.  The  harbor,  though  still  deficient 
in  depth,  has  been  mnch  improved,  and  con- 
nste  of  two  large  basins  connected  by  a  quay, 


ships  anchoring  some  distance  off  in  from  nz 
to  nine  fethoma.  A  great  deal  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  town  is  due  to  its  sitaation  on  one  of  the 
main  routes  between  T>ondoD  and  Paris,  being 
less  than  stz  honrs'jonmey  ttota  London  via 
Folkestone  and  Dover,  and  abont  4i  hours  fh)m 
Paris  by  the  new  railway  through  Amiens, 
opened  in  1887.  About  300  vessels  belong 
to  the  town,  a  largo  proportion  of  them  en- 
gaged in  the  Newfonndland  cod  fishery.  The 
fiBhermen  generally  marry  only  among  them- 
selves, live  in  a  separate  part  of  the  town, 
have  a  peculiar  dress,  and  speak  a  distinct 
patois.  Before  going  to  sea  they  make  votive 
offerings  in  the  neighboring  chapel  of  J^sna 
Flagell6.  The  foreign  trade  is  oiiiefly  in  her- 
ring, mackerel,  oysters,  wine,  brandy,  coals, 
bntter,  and  linen,  wool,  and  silk  goods.  Over 
S,000  vessels  enter  and  leave  the  [>ort  annually, 
with  an  aggregat«  tonnage  exceeding  600,000. 
The  popnlatiAi  has  nearly  doubled  dnce  1816, 
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chiefly  owing  to  the  influx  of  English  residents ; 
and  the  town  looks  now  more  English  than 
French.  There  are  two  British  chapels  and 
many  English  boarding  schools.  Le  Sage  and 
the  English  poets  Churchill  and  Campbell  died 
in  Boulogne,  and  Sainte-Beuve  waa  born  here. 
— Under  the  Romans  the  place  was  the  port 
most  frequented  by  travellers  crossing  to 
Britain.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  pos- 
sessed by  various  j)rincely  houses,  until  it  fell 
to  that  of  Burgundy.  In  1477  it  was  united  to 
the  French  crown  by  Louis  XL  In  1544  it 
was  taken  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  but 
restored  to  France  in  1550  on  payment  of 
2,000,000  francs.  It  has  been  at  various  times 
the  starting  point  of  naval  expeditions  against 
England,  and  it  was  the  centre  of  the  great  ar- 
mament prepared  by  Napoleon  for  the  invasion 
of  that  country.  II.  B<wl«gieHnv-8dM,  a  village 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and 
arrondissement  of  St  Denis,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine,  opposite  St.  Cloud,  about  1  m. 
W.  of  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Paris;  pop.  in 
1866,  17,843.  It  is  famous  for  its  bleacheries. 
Between  Boulogne  and  the  Porte  Maillot  of 
Paris  is  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  originally  a 
royal  hunting  ground.  In  the  13th  century 
it  contained  the  monastery  of  Longchamps, 
and  subsequently  was  a  celebrated  forest  till 
1862,  when  it  was  converted  into  one  of  the 
flnest  j)lea8ure  grounds  of  Europe,  covering 
nearly  2,500  acres.  Among  the  most  renowned 
features  of  the  park  were  the  deer  park ;  the 
rond  des  cascades  ;  the  lakes;  tlie  hutU  Morte- 
mart^  an  artificial  mound ;  the  mare  d^Anteuil^ 
a  natural  pond;  the  immense  artificial  rock- 
work  called  cascade  de  Longehamps,  with  the 
race  course;  the  pre  Catalan^  with  its  con- 
certs; the  villa  Haussmacn,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  abbey  of  Longchamps ;  the  zoological  gar- 
den of  acclimation ;  and  the  restaurant  ehdteau 
de  Madrid^  called  after  the  famous  palace  de- 
molished under  Louis  XVIII.  During  the 
Franco-German  war  the  trees  were  cut  down 
by  order  of  the  military  authorities  of  Paris, 
and  the  pleasure  grounds  otherwise. devastated. 
BOrLTCR,  High,  an  English  prelate,  born  in 
or  near  London,  Jan.  4,  1671,  died  in  London 
in  September,  1742.  After  leaving  Oxford  he 
was  successively  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  rector  of  St.  Olave's,  Southwark, 
archdeacon  of  Surrey,  chaplain  to  George  I.,  and 
tutor  to  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales.  In  1719 
he  became  bishop  of  Bristol  and  dean  of  Christ 
church,  Oxford,  and  in  1724  archbishop  of 
Armagh  and  primate  of  all  Ireland.  He  ex- 
pende<l  £30,000  in  augmenting  the  incomes  of 
the  poorer  clergy,  erected  and  endowed  hos- 
pitals at  Annaph  and  Drogheda  for  clergymen's 
widows,  contribnte<l  to  the  establishment  of 
charter  schools,  and  during  the  famine  of  1740 
provided  at  his  own  expense  two  meals  a  day 
for  2,500  persons.  For  19  years  he  filled  the 
ofl[ice  of  lonl  justice  of  Ireland.  His  "  Letters 
to  several  Ministers  of  State  in  England  rela- 
tive to  Transactions  in  Ireland  •from  1724  to 


1788"  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  l769-'70)  are  regarded 
as  authority  on  that  period. 

BOULTON,  Matthew,  an  English  mechanician, 
bom  in  Birmingham,  Sept.  3,  1728,  died  i^ar 
there,  Aug.  17,  1809.  He  joined  his  father  in 
the  manufacture  of  hardware,  and  one  of  his 
first  inventions  was  a  new  mode  of  inlaying 
steel.  The  death  of  his  father  gave  him  ample 
means  to  extend  his  business,  and  in  1762  he  es- 
tablished the  Soho  manufactory  near  Birming- 
ham, for  which  he  in  1767  constructed  a  steam 
engine,  on  the  original  plan  of  Savery.  In  1769 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  James  Watt, 
and  the  Soho  steam  engine,  gradually  improved 
and  simplified,  became  known  all  over  Europe. 
It  was  first  applied  to  coinage  in  1783,  ftY>m 
30,000  to  40,000  milled  coins  being  struck  oflf  in 
an  hour.  Boulton  and  Watt  sent  two  complete 
mints  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  for  many  years 
executed  the  entire  copper  coinage  of  England. 
Mr.  Boulton  expendea  £47,000  on  the  steam 
engine  before  Watt  had  so  completely  con- 
structed it  that  its  operation  yielded  profit. 
He  also  patented  a  method  of  raising  water 
and  other  fiuids  by  impulse. 

BOr  HiZA,  an  Arab  chief,  bcTm  in  Algeria 
about  1820.  He  was  a  dervish,  who  in  1845 
roused  the  population  of  the  Dahra  against  the 
French,  participating  in  many  conflicts  and  co- 
operating with  Abd-el-Kader  in  Morocco.  On 
April  13,  1847,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender 
to  Saint- Amaud  and  sent  to  Paris.  A  liberal 
pension  was  granted  to  him,  and  he  was  pro- 
vided with  handsome  lodgings;  but  being 
caught  in  an  attempt  to  leave  Paris  in  the  night 
of  Feb.  23,  1848,  he  was  removed  to  Ham  and 
detained  in  the  fortress  till  July,  1849,  and  in 
the  city  till  1852.  He  was  sent  to  the  theatre 
of  war  in  the  East  in  1854,  and  commanded  a 
corps  of  irregular  troops,  receiving  in  1855  a 
colonelcy  in  the  army. 

BOFRBAKI,  Chartes  Jkia^  Siiter,  a  French  sol- 
dier, bom  in  Paris,  April  22, 1816.  His  father, 
of  Greek  origin,  and  an  officer  in  the  French 
army,  lost  his  life  in  the  Greek  war  of  indepen- 
dence (1827).  Bourbaki  was  educated  at  St^ 
Cyr,  became  a  sub-lieutenant  in  1836,  and  brig- 
adier general  in  1854.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Crimean  war  at  Alma  and  Inker- 
man,  and  on  Sept.  8,  1855,  during  the  storming 
of  the  Malakhoff.  Subsequently  he  was  on  the 
stafi'  of  the  governor  general  of  Algeria,  and 
in  August,  1857,  became  general  of  division. 
In  1859  he  increased  his  reputation  at  the 
battle  of  Solferino,  and  afterward  held  a  com- 
mand in  Paris.  In  May,  1869,  he  command- 
ed the  second  camp  at  Ch&lona,  and  in  July 
became  aide-de-camp  of  Napoleon  III.  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Grerman  war,  he 
was  appointed  in  July,  1870,  commander-in- 
chief  ad  interim  of  the  guard  in  place  of  Ba- 
zaine,  under  whom  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  battles  near  Metz,  Aug.  14, 16,  and  18,  and 
especially  on  Aug.  31  in  the  unavailing  attempt 
to  break  through  the  German  lines.  He  boc- 
ceeded  in  escaping  from  Metz  in  the  beginning 
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of  October,  and  waa  reported  to  have  been  sent 
by  Bazaine  on  a  mission  to  the  ex-empress 
Eugenie  at  Chiselhurst.  The  provisional  au- 
thorities at  Tours  next  placed  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  first  army  of  the  north  at  ^ille ; 
but  while  he  was  exerting  himself  to  qualify 
the  troops  for  active  service,  Gambetta  remon- 
strated against  his  inactivity,  and  Bourbaki, 
after  rebutting  these  charges,  laid  down  his 
command.  On  Dec.  6,  however,  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  part  of  the  remnants  of  tne  de- 
feated army  of  the  Loire,  which  he  reorganized 
around  Nevers,  so  as  to  make  it  consist  of  four 
corps  and  eventually  of  about  150,000  men. 
Disappointed  by  Garibaldi^s  force  not  joining 
him  for  the  relief  of  Belfort  and  in  otlier  pro- 
iected  exploits,  he  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in 
driving  the  enemy  from  Dyon ;  but  his  adver- 
sary. Gen.  Werder,  concentrated  his  forces  at 
Vesoul,  attacked  the  French  flank  at  ViUesexel 
(Jan.  9,  1871),  gained  time  to  intrench  himself 
in  a  strong  position  before  Belfort,  and  re- 
peatedly repelled  Bourbaki^s  impetuous  attacks 
(Jan.  16-17).  Dreading  at  the  same  time  Ger- 
man reinforcements  under  Manteuffel,  the 
French  general  retired  to  Besan^on  in  the 
hope  of  thence  reaching  Lyons;  but,  cut  off 
by  the  Germans,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat 
over  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Doubs  in  the 
direction  of  Switzerland.  In  the  mean  while  he 
received  visionary  instructions  from  Gambetta 
to  resume  aggressive  operations  with  demoral- 
ized forces,  worn  out  by  forced  marches  over 
Alpine  mountains  and  glaciers,  and  short  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Depressed  by  these  circum- 
stances and  exasperated  at  Gambetta^s  taunt- 
ing him  with  treason,  Bourbaki  shot  himself 
in  the  head  at  Besanyon,  Jan.  27.  Expressing 
his  regret  that  the  wound  did  not  prove  fatal, 
ho  transferred  his  command  to  Gen.  Clin- 
chant,  who,  after  new  dbasters,  led  the  re- 
maining 80,000  of  the  original  150,000  men  of 
Bourbaki's  army  into  Switzerland.  Bourbaki 
has  since  been  appointed  to  a  military  com- 
mand in  Lyons. 

BOURBON.  I.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Kentucky, 
bounded  E.  by  the  South  Licking  river,  which 
also  intersects  the  N.  K,  part,  and  drained  by 
Uinkston,  Stoner^s,  and  Stroad's  creeks ;  area, 
about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 14,863,  of  whom 
6,677  were  colored.  This  county  forms  part 
of  the  region  called  the  garden  of  Kentucky. 
The  surface  is  gently  undulating,  and  the  soil, 
of  fine  limestone  derivation,  is  remarkably  rich. 
Lead  ore  is  found  in  small  quantities ;  sulphur 
and  chalybeate  springs  are  numerous.  On 
Stone r^s  creek  is  a  remarkable  ancient  earth- 
work. The  Kentucky  Central  and  the  Paris 
and  MaysviUe  railroads  traverse  the  county. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  71,717 
bushels  of  wheat,  67,739  of  rye,  1,229,515  of 
Indian  com,  114,762  of  oats,  163,850  pounds 
of  butter,  47,585  of  wool,  and  5,572  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  5,214  horses,  5,119  mules 
and  asses,  8,870  milch  cows,  16,629  other  cat- 
tle,   11,038  sheep,  and    19,387   swine.      The 


manufacture  of  Bourbon  whiskey,  which  takes 
its  name  from  this  county,  is  extensively  car- 
ried on.  Capital,  Paris.  II.  A  S.  E.  county 
of  Kansas,  bordering  on  Missouri,  drained  by 
the  Little  Osage  and  Marmiton  rivers;  area, 
625  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  15,076.  The  Mis- 
souri Kiver,  Fort  Scott,  and  Gulf,  and  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  and  Texas  raijroads  traverse  it. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  145,179 
bushels  of  wheat,  706,607  of  Indian  com, 
266,320  of  oats,  81,527  of  potatoes,  20,789 
tons  of  hay,  12,103  of  wool,  255,218  of  but- 
ter, and  225,569  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses. 
There  were  5,423  horses,  5,299  milch  cows, 
10,055  other  cattle,  4,302  sheep,  and  6,867 
swine.    Capital,  Bourbon. 

BOUEBON,  an  island.    See  RI;nxioN. 

BOURBON,  a  French  ducal  and  royal  family, 
different  branches  of  which  have  reigned  as 
kings  over  France,  Spain,  and  Naples,  and  as 
sovereign  dukes  over  Parma.  I.  Duoal  Fam- 
ily. The  fief  of  Bourbon,  now  called  Bourbon- 
TArchambault,  was  early  in  the  10th  century 
in  the  possession  of  Adh^mar  or  Aimar,  a  de- 
scendant of  Childebrand,  brother  of  Charles 
Martel,  and  in  the  13th  century  in  that  of  the 
house  of  Dampierre,  which  held  it  till  1272, 
when  Beatrix,  the  heiress,  married  the  sixth  son 
of  Louis  IX.,  Robert,  count  of  Clermont,  who 
thus  became  the  head  of  the  family.  The  fief, 
then  only  a  seigniory,  was  erected  into  a  duke- 
dom by  Charles  IV.  for  Louis,  son  of  Robert 
and  Beatrix  (1327).  He  left  two  sons :  Pierre 
I.,  the  elder,  who  continued  the  ducal  dynasty, 
and  Jacques  I.,  count  of  La  Marche,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  royal  line.  The  second  duke, 
Pierre  I.,  was  killed  in  1356  at  Poitiers. — His 
son  Louis  II.  (1337-1409)  distinguished  himself 
in  the  war  against  the  English,  and  was  appoint- 
ed conjointly  with  Philip  tlie  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  superintend  the  education  of  the 
young  king  Charles  YI.,  who  had  married  his 
sister.  He  was  the  true  founder  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  house.  To  the  duchy  of  Bourbon 
and  county  of  Clermont  he  added,  through 
his  two  marriages  or  by  purchase,  the  duchy 
of  Auvergne,  the  county  of  Montpensier,  the 
principality  of  Dombes,  and  several  minor 
feudal  estates;  so  that  he  became  one  of  the 
most  powerful  vassals  of  the  crown,  his  posses- 
sions extending  from  the  Cher  to  the  Rh6ne. — 
Jean  I.  succeeded  his  father  Louis  II. ;  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  A^court  (1415),  and 
carried  to  England ;  paid  his  ransom  three  times 
without  being  released ;  and  at  last  concluded 
a  treaty  by  which  he  gave  up  to  the  English 
king  the  principal  strongholds  of  his  duchy, 
at  the  same  time  acknowledging  Henry  YI. 
as  king  of  France;  but  his  son  declined  to 
abide  by  these  terms,  and  the  duke  died  in  1434 
in  London,  after  18  years'  captivity. — Charles 
I.,  known  until  his  father's  death  as  count  of 
Clermont,  did  good  service  for  the  French  king 
against  the  English,  and  was  one  of  the  nego- 
tiators of  the  treaty  of  Arras  between  Charles 
YII.  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  1435.    He 
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snbscqnently  engaged  in  the  revolt  known  as  ;  in  1589,  on  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  the  last 
la  praguerie^  but  soon  mocie  liis  peace  with  I  prince  of  the  Valois  familv,  was  the  heir  ap- 
the  kingf  a  daughter  of  whom  his  son,  the  parent  to  the  crown  of  France.  Uenrj  the 
count  of  Clermont,  afterward  married.  He  {  B6arnais,  as  he  was  called  by  the  Catliolicn, 
died  in  1456. — Jean  II.,  son  of  Charles  I.,  was  a  inadeihis  claims  good  by  courage,  energy,  and 
faithful  servant  to  Charles  VII.,  but  became  the  perseverance.  At  last,  in  1594,  he  was  ac- 
controUing  mind  of  the  ligue  du  hien  public  \  knowledged  king  of  France  as  Henry  IV.,  and 
against  Louis  XI.  By  the  treaty  of  Contlans  was  assassinated  in  1610  by  Ravaillac.  8ix  of 
he  obtained  favorable  terms,  being  successively  i  his  descendants  in  the  direct  line  occupied  the 
appointed  governor  of  Languedoc,  knight  of  St.  I  throne  after  him:  Louis  XIII.,  1610-1643; 
Michael,  and  grand  constable  of  France. — On  Louis  XIV.,  1648-1715;  Louis  XV.,  1716-1774; 
his  death  in  1487  the  duchy  reverted  to  his  eld-  Ix)uis  XVL,  1774-1798 ;  Louis  XVIIL,  1814- 
est  brother,  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  died  '  1824 ;  and  Charles  X.,  1824-1880.  Tlie  reign 
the  following  year,  when  their  younger  brother,  of  Louis  XIV.  lasted  72  years.  This  princess 
PiEBBE  II.  of  Beaiyeu,  got  ]>osse8sion  of  it.  He  j  sons  and  grandsons,  excepting  Philip,  who  was 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Louis  XL  On  the  excluded  on  account  of  his  accession  to  the 
deatli  of  that  king,  Anne  governed  under  the  '  throne  of  Spain,  died  before  him,  and  he  was 
name  of  her  brother,  Charles  VIII.  Her  only  succeeded  by  his  great-grandson,  then  a  child. 
child  was  a  daughter,  Susanne,  who  married  her  I  Their  two  successive  reigns  covered  together 
cousin,  CuARLEs  of  Montpensicr,  the  last  duke,  i  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  The  dinorders 
popularly  known  as  the  constable  de  Bourbon.  '  and  corruption  which  prevailed  during  the  lat- 
He  belonged  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  family,  ter  part  of  that  period  prepared  the  French 
and  by  his  marriage  witli  the  heiress  of  the  elder  revolution,  to  which  Louis  XVI.  fell  a  victim. 
became  the  richest  prince  in  France,  and  was  For  more  than  20  years  his  brothers  were  ex- 
appointed  grand  constable  by  Francis  I.  Louisa  i  iles  from  France ;  they  returned  to  their  coun- 
of  Savoy,  mother  of  the  king,  fell  in  love  with  '  try  under  the  protection  of  foreign  armies. 
him,  but  he  repelled  her  advances.  Byherhos-  |  Hence  the  comparative  unpopularity  of  Lonis 
tility  ho  was  deprived  of  his  j)en3ions,  amount-  XVIIL  and  Charles  X.,  which  caused  at  last 
ing  to  76.000  livres ;  and  on  his  wife's  death,  as  j  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  in  1880.  The  pres- 
she  had  left  no  child,  Louisa  claimed  the  Bourimn  ent  head  of  this  elder  branch,  and  pretender 
estates  as  the  nearest  of  kin,  and  a  lawsuit  was  to  the  throne  (1878),  is  the  count  de  Cham- 
brought  against  him.  A  judgment  being  ren-  <  bord,  formerly  duke  de  Bordeaux  (called  by  his 
dered  in  her  favor,  Bourbon  entered  into  se-  adherents  Henry  V.),  the  posthumons  son  of 
cret  negotiations  with  Charles  V.  and  Henry  the  duke  de  Berry,  second  son  of  Charles  X., 
VIII.  It  was  agreed  that  a  kingdom  should  ;  who  was  assassinated  in  1820.  The  yonnger 
be  created  for  the  constable  in  S.  E.  France,  I  branch,  known  as  Bourbon-Orleans,  traces  its 
and  the  remainder  of  the  country  given  up  to  origin  to  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother 
the  other  confederates.  Francis  I.  was  in-  ;  of  Louis  XIV.  It  ascended  the  throne  in 
formed  of  the  plot,  and  Bourbon  fled  in  dis-  I  1880  in  the  person  of  his  fourth  descendant, 
guise  and  raised  in  Germany  6,000  soldiers,  with  '  who  was  styled  Louis  Philippe  I.,  Vma  of  the 
whom  he  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor.  French.  He  reigned  18  years,  and  lost  his 
He  contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  of  Pavia,  crown  in  the  revolution  of  February,  1848. 
where  Francis  I.  was  tjiken  prisoner.  However,  '  His  surviving  sons  are  the  dukes  de  Kemoura, 
he  was  not  treated  by  the  emperor  with  the  re-  "  Aumale,  Monti)ensier,  and  the  prince  de  Join- 
gard  which  he  anticipated ;  and  being  at  the  >  ville.  The  ])resent  aspirant  to  the  throne  as 
head  of  a  body  of  (Torman  mercenaries,  who  the  head  of  this  branch  is  their  nephew  the 
for  months  had  received  no  pay,  he  was  obliged  count  de  Paris,  the  elder  son  of  th»  last  dnke 
to  lead  them  against  Rome.  He  was  shot  (May  of  Orleans,  who  was  accidentally  killed  in  1842. 
6,  1527)  while  scaling  the  wall,  upon  which  2.  Spain.  On  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  last 
the  soldiers  stormed  the  city,  which  for  two  prince  of  the  Austrian  house  of  Spain,  the 
months  was  given  up  to  pillage  and  bloodshed,  i  crown  passed  under  his  will  to  Philip,  dnke  of 
His  remains  were  removed  to  Gaeta,  where  a  An^jou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  reigned  as 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory;  while  Philip  v.,  1700-1746.  His  successors  were 
the  French  parlioment  ordered  the  threshold  Ferdinand  VI.,  1746-1759;  Charles  III.,  1759- 
of  his  mansion  in  Paris  to  be  painted  yellow,  1788;  CliarlesIV.,  1788-1808;  Ferdinand  VII., 
to  signify  that  he  had  died  hearing  arms  against  1814-1883;  and  Isabella  IL,  who  lost  her 
his  native  country.  II.  Royal  Dynasties  of  throne  in  18<)8,  and  in  1870  renounced  her 
BoufiBON.  \,  France.  The  head  of  the  younger  claims  in  favor  of  her  son  Alfonso.  3.  A*«fo/«t. 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  which  gave  kings  to  Don  Carlos,  the  second  son  of  Philip  \ .  of 
France,  was  Jaccpies,  count  of  La  Marche,  Spain,  obtained  in  1784- '6  the  crowns  of  Xa- 
second  son  of  Ix)uis,  first  duke  of  Bourbon,  pies  and  Sicily,  which  he  kept  till  I7fi9,  when 
The  sixth  descendant  of  Jacques,  Antoine  de  lie  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain  as  Charles  III., 
Bourbon,  duke  of  Vendome,  married  Jeanne  transmitting  his  Italian  crowns  to  his  third  8oa» 
d'Albret,  the  heiress  of  Navorre,  by  whom  he  Ferdinand  IV.,  who  on  his  restoration  in  1816 
had  a  son,  Henri,  prince  of  Beam,  born  in  styled  himself  Ferdinand  I.  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
1553,  who  succeeded  his  father  in   1562,  and    Ho  reigned  66  years,  including  the  period  of 
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the  French  invasion,  and  was  sacceeded  by  his 
son  Francis  I.,  1825-1830,  the  father  of  Ferdi- 
naibd  II.,  who  in  1859  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Francis  11. ,  whose  possessions  were  in  the 
following  year  conquered  by  Victor  Emanuel. 
Ilia  eldest  son  is  Prince  Louis,  count  of  Trani, 
born  in  1838.  4.  Parma.  The  infante  Don 
Carlos,  before  becoming  king  of  Naples,  had 
been  for  a  time  duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 
In  1748,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  his 
younger  brother  Philip,  son-in-law  of  Louis 
aV.,  was  invested  with  the  duchy  of  Parma, 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Ferdinand, 
whose  heir  was  Louis  I.  The  last  named  in  1 80 1 
exchanged  his  duchy  for  Tuscany,  which  had 
been  erected  into  a  kingdom  under  the  name  of 
Etruria.  His  son  Charles  II.  succeeded  him  in 
1803,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother, 
Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain. 
In  1807  the  same  princess,  on  the  promise  by 
Napoleon  of  another  kingdom  in  Portugal,  con- 
sented to  a  resignation  for  herself  and  son ;  but 
the  promise  was  never  fullilled,  and  they  had 
to  be  contented  in  1815  with  the  hereditary 
duchy  of  Lucca.  In  1847  Charles  II.  was  again 
put  in  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Parma  by 
the  death  of  the  empress  Maria  Louisa,  to 
whom  it  had  been  given  by  the  congress  of 
Vienna.  In  1849  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
son  Charles  III.,  who  had  in  1847  married  a 
French  princess,  Louise  Marie  Th^r^e,  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Berry.  On  the  assassina- 
tion of  Charles  III.  in  1854,  his  son  Robert  I. 
was  proclaimed  duke,  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother,  who  died  in  1864,  after  the  annexa- 
tion of  Parma  in  1859-^60  to  the  dominions 
of  Victor  Emanuel. — Among  the  houses  derived 
from  the  royal  Bourbon  family  of  France,  the 
most  important  are  those  of  Cond6  and  Conti. 

mURBOir,  Leils  Henri,  duke  of,  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  great  Cond^,  bom  at  Versailles 
in  1692,  died  at  Chantilly,  Jan.  27, 1740.  After 
the  deatli  of  Louis  XIV.  he  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  regency,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
regent,  Philip  of  Orleans,  he  was  appointed 
prime  minister.  He  obtained  large  sums  from 
the  public  treasury,  was  involved  in  the  schemes 
of  Law,  and  increased  Ills  fortune  by  various 
questionable  transactions.  He  allowed  his 
mistress,  the  marquise  de  Prie,  to  control  polit- 
ical affairs,  and  incurred  so  much  odium  by 
imposing  onerous  taxes  that  Cardinal  Floury 
prevailed  upon  Louis  XV.  to  exile  him  in  1726 
to  Chantilly. 

BOURBON,  Leila  Heui  Jeseph,  duke  of,  prince 
of  Cond6,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  Aug. 
13,  1756,  died  Aug.  27,  1830.  In  his  youth  he 
fought  a  duel  with  the  count  d^Artois,  after- 
ward Charles  X.  In  1782,  in  the  war  between 
the  English  and  French,  he  was  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  He  was  among  the  first 
to  emigrate,  served  in  the  army  of  Cond6,  and 
on  his  return  to  France  alter  the  restoration 
recovered  most  of  his  hereditary  fortune.  His 
mbtress,  the  baroness  de  Feuch^res,  as  he 
had  no  of^pring,  induced  him  to  settle  his 


fortune  upon  the  young  duke  d^Anmale,  son 
of  Louis  PhiUipe.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  1830  he  proposed  to  cancel 
his  will,  and  to  give  all  his  fortune  to  Charles 
X. ;  but  he  was  found  strangled  the  next 
month,  under  circumstances  which  led  to  a 
legal  investigation.  No  light  was  cast  upon 
the  matter,  and  it  was  judicially  admitted  diat 
he  had  committed  suicide.  He  was  the  last 
duke  of  Bourbon. 

BOUEBON-LANCT,  a  watering  place  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  20  m.  N. 
W.  of  CharoUes;  pop.  in  1866,  8,222.  Its 
mineral  springs,  which  are  employed  in  nervous 
affections  and  rheumatism,  were  known  to  the 
Romans  under  the  name  of  Aquse  Nisineii.  A 
fine  hospital  was  established  here  by  the  mar- 
quis d^Aligre. 

BOUEBOir-L'ARCHAHBAVLT,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  AUier,  15  m.  W.  N.  W.  of 
Moulins;  pop.  in  1866,  3,466.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  mineral  springs  and  baths,  said  to  be  of 
great  efficacy  in  cases  of  paralysis,  rheumatism, 
and  gun-shot  wounds.  It  contains  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  castle  of  the  Bourbon  family,  and 
was  the  capital  of  Bourbonnais. 

BOVRBOIINIIS,  a  former  province  of  central 
France,  between  the  rivers  Loire  and  Cher, 
now  included  chiefiy  in  the  department  of  Al- 
lier.  It  belonged  for  centuries  to  the  ducal 
house  of  Bourbon,  and  was  confiscated  in  1528 
by  Francis  1.,  and  united  to  the  French  crown  in 
1531.  Its  ancient  inhabitants  were  tlie  ^dui 
and  the  Bituriges  Cubi. 

BODEBONNE-LEB-BAINS  (anc.  Aqua  Borvonia), 
a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  llaute- 
Mame,  21  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Langres;  pop.  in 
1866,  4,058.  It  has  hot  mineral  springs,  which 
were  resorted  to  by  the  Romans.  The  tem- 
perature varies  from  120°  to  150°  F.  The 
water  is  principally  employed  in  cases  of  paral- 
ysis and  rheumatism,  spasms,  and  ill-reduced 
fractures.     There  is  a  military  hospital  here. 

BODEBOI-VENDfiE.    See  Napol£on-Vbnd£b. 

BOURDALOIIE,  Uiis,  a  French  prelate  and 
orator,  bom  at  Bourges,  Aug.  20, 1632,  died  in 
Paris,  May  13,  1704.  At  an  early  age  he  en- 
tered the  society  of  Jesus,  and  became  profes- 
sor of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  moral  theology 
in  their  college  at  Bourges,  displaying  remark- 
able capacity  for  oral  instruction,  as  well  as 
great  energy  of  character.  He  first  preached 
in  provinciaJ  churches,  and  in  1669  was  sent  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  very  popular.  Louis 
XIV.  on  many  occasions  invited  him  to  preach 
at  Versailles.  He  reformed  in  a  measure  the 
somewhat  theatrical  pulpit  oratory  of  his  day, 
and  restored  it  to  greater  simplicity,  directness, 
and  sincerity.  For  20  years  he  continued  a 
favorite  preacher.  Louis  XlV.  sent  him  to 
Languedoc  to  reconcile  the  Protestants  to  the 
rei»^  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  chiefly  devoted  himself  to 
charitable  labors.  His  sermons,  often  publish- 
ed during  his  lifetime,  and  translated  into  many 
!  foreign  languages,   are  remarkable  for  their 
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soI'mI  learninpr  and  eloquence.  The  most  cele-  I  reconstructed  by  the  astronomer  L&landt-.  wl-i 
hrated  of  tlieni  is  the  sermon  on  the  Passion,  wjis  born  here.  Bourg  was  important  nn-lrr 
The  edition  by  Pere  Hretonnean,  in  10  volumes,  |  the  Human  empire,  and  successively  bi*li>iUK*i 
is  jrenorally  considered  the  most  complete  ami  |  to  the  kings  of  nurpimdy  and  the  emprn>iv  f 
vahiable.  Prominent  among  more  recent  edi-  '  Ciermany,  coming  into  the  posdest^ion  uf  FnJkT 
tions  is  that  of  Didot  (3  vols.  8vo,  1840).  in  1001." 

BOrRDKlLLi>^    Sue  Bk ant6mk.  t      BOIRG,  Abm  da,  a  French  Protestant  marT?. 

BOrRDlN,  Blaarice,  an  antipope,  born  in  Li-  born  at  Kiom  in  1521,  executed  in  Pariis  W- 
mousin,  Fran(!o,  died  at  Fumone,  Papal  States,  20,  IT).')!).  He  took  orders,  but  quitted  i:w 
in  1122.  He  was  arch  ])riest  of  the  diocese  |  churcli  for  the  bar,  became  a  professor  of  li». 
of  Toledo  in  101»5,  atterward  bisliop  of  C\)im-  '  embraced  Calvinism,  and  after  remon^traiai; 
bra,  and  in  lUo  archbishop  of  Hraga.  Pope  '  with  Henry  II.  in  behalf  of  the  reformii-nv,  v-i» 
Pasrhal  II.  st^nt  him  as  legate  to  Henry  V.  of  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile  and  defmided  a«  • 
(nrmany,  but  excommunicated  him  for  hav-  heretic  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  AtWtbt 
ing  crowned  the  empen)r  without  authority,  death  of  Henry  II.,  the  elector  Palatine  ip- 
and  fi»r  other  acts  of  insubordination.  After  .  plied  to  Francis  II.  for  his  release,  propocinpto 
the  death  of  Paschal  and  the  election  of  Gela-  !  give  him  a  ])rofes8orBhip  at  lleidelbcnr:  bnt 
sius  II.  (1118),  the  emperor  set  up  Bourdin  as  >finard,  one  of  his  judges  and  the  e»pectAl 
an  antipope  under  the  name  of  (Gregory  VIM.,     friend  of  the  canlinol  do  Lorraine,  being 

and  drove  (ielasius  from  Rome.     But  the  op- 

position  of  the  (tlergy  rendered  his  position  un- 
tenable, and  atYer  the  death  of  (Jelasius  (1119) 
Henry  was  reconciled  with  Calixtus  II.,  the 
legitimate  successor  to  the  ]iapal  see.  The 
fugitive  antipope  was  brought  back  ignomin- 
iously  to  Home  and  imprisouetl  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  the  castle  of  Fumone. 

B0tRI>0x>',  Loafs  Pierre  Marie,  a  French  math- 
ematician, l»om  at  Alen^on,  July  10, 1701),  died 
in  Paris,  March  15,  1854.  He  was  ]>rofessor 
in  the  principal  colleges  of  Paris,  and  tinally 

in«ipector  of  studies  and  a  member  of  the  coun-  . ,  ^ ^ 

cil  of  the  university.  His  fjUmrnts  d\irith-  |  the  spot  where  that  monarch  was  beUeivd  to 
im'thfue  and  Elhnents  cVahjehre  have  passed  have  died.  He  published  jSMrte  <f«  CwiAafi; 
through  many  editions;  and  the  latter,  adapted  Ln  clef  du  Coran  ;  Le  pattaae  du  (7mi  ^ 
by  Prof.  Charles  Davies  (1834),  has  been  ex-  Vf>angih;  La  toUon  d^or  de  fa 
tensively  used  in  the  United  States.  His  Tri-  !  cienne^  containing  many  Panic  ini 
tf(niomt>tnf  netiUfjue  et  npherh/ur.  was  pub-    ])art  of  a  translation  of  the  romanoe 


sinated  during  the  trial,  the  so-called  0rd»*- 
jifince  minarih  was  passed  sentenc^inc  him  to 
death.  He  was  hanged  in  the  place  dela  Gi^ 
and  his  body  burned. 

BOrRGADE,  FraifsiB,  a  French  priest  and  «ri- 
entalist,  bom  at  Gaujou,  department  of  Gtn, 
July  7,  1800,  died  in  1866.  He  was  oidnri 
in  1832,  and  in  1838  went  aa  a  miamooMj  ti 
Algeria,  and  thence  to  Tunis,  where  he : 
a  hospital,  a  college,  and  schools  for  giri% 
was  ap])ointed  to  serve  the  chapel  aad  o 
institutions  for  females  estahlianed  by  L 
Philippe  in  honor  of  St.  Lonia  (lionia  ELX  ■ 


lished  in  IK-U  as  a  text  book  according  to  the    (13^>-^);  ^nd  a  Letfre  d  M.  E,  Rtnan  (IM^^Ii 
new  svstem  of  instruction  in  France.  rei>ly  to  Kenan's  Vie  de  Jt9U9, 

B0fRIN>.>',  Seba»tlfB,  a  French  painter,  l)om  ;  BOrRGELAT,  Claiie,  a  French  TeteriBaryi«- 
at  M<»ntpel]ier  in  10ir>,  died  in  Paris  in  1071.  '  geon,  bom  in  Lyons  in  1713,  died  in  ITM.  Hi 
He  heraiiie  acquaint<.Kl  with  Claude  Lorraine  in  ,  began  to  practise  as  an  advocate,  and  aflcf  ead 
Pomr,  wlnre  he  was  den<Hm(*ed  as  a  Calvini'^t,  served  in  the  cavalry,  where  he  became  f«y 
and  oMiiTcii  t.»  return  to  Pari'*,  There  he  was  skilful  in  the  treatment  of  horsea.  la  ITfl 
one  of  tlie  t'(»under-i  of  the  academy  of  ])aintini;  .  he  opened  a  veterinary  school  at  Ltoq^  tki 
and  M'i)l]>ture.  Kxiled  to  Stockholm  during  first  in  France.  lie  was  a  member  of  tfai 
the  trouble-*  of  the  Fronde,  he  was  em])loyed     Paris  and  Berlin  academies  of  science.     Thi 


by  Queen  Christina  as  her  principal  painter;  j  best  of  his  many  works,  Traite  df  la  eonf4 

but   when  she  eml»raced   Roman  Catholicism  tion  extrrUure  dit  cherah  de  *!  l»eaut*  it  it 

he  n  turned  to  France.      Many  of  his  works,  sea  dtj'iiuU  (Paris,  1776;  3d  part  hy  IIozanL 

reniarkal'ie  fnr  a  brilliant  and  easy  style,  are  in  180:W8).   ]>assed  through  many  editiuna.  and 

Fren«'h  L'alhries  e^pe«'ially  in  the  Louvre,  which  was  translated  into  several  language*. 

pn^H,.^s,s  l.i-;  masterpiece,  the  **Cnicilixion  of  BOURGEOIS,  Aalcet     See  ^VNlCET-Bor»tIO& 

St.  Peter."     lie  also  t-xrelled  as  an  engraver,  BOIHGEOIS,  DMitad^M  FnHilS  a  French  is- 

his  prints  in  a'piat'orti**  exceeding  1<m».  ventor,  l>om  in  1608,  died  in  Paris  in  1781.    H« 


BOIKG,  or  Boiin;-rD-Brr!«Nf,  a  t(»wn  of  France.  ,  tirst  exhibite<l  his  mechanical  talent  whi1« 
capital  ot"  the  dej»artnunt  i»f  A  in,  on  the  Keys-     ]>loyetl  in  a  locksmith's  shop  in  ParU.     Ilaviu 


.««Mis,..  L>o  in.  K.  S.  K.  iA  Macon;  p<»]).  in  IH»',«;,  claimed  the  invention  of  the  culehrat«d  auti 

l:i,7;{:».     The  streets  aTi-  narrow,  but  tliere  are  at«»n  duck  of  Vaucanson,  he  was  indicted  as  SB 

fine  pu!"lic  buililin;:s.    A  lyivum  was  opened  in  im]M)stor  and  imiirisoned  over  two  reani    !■ 

ls:»ri.    ( hitside  the  \s\\\U  is  the  church  of  Notre  1744  he  invented  a  lantern  which  received  ib« 

Name  lie  liron.  with  crhbrati-d  monuments  of  a{»]»roval  of  the  ai^ademy  of  science:^  and  eflfah* 

its  tounder.  MarL'aret  of  Austria,  of  her  bus-  lished  a  manufactory  in  which  he  was  miae^ 

banM,  Phililn-rt  of  Savoy,  and  of  her  nmther-  by  his  partners.     The  academy  having  in  17** 

ill  law,  .Marpira  (»f  Hourbon ;  it  has  a  sun  dial  ^rranted  him  a  prize  for  the  best  modi*  of  li^t- 


BorRGEg 
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Ins  \  tnwn.  (lii>  clir  of  Paris  (mre  liim  a  mo-  '  traile  is  in  sheep. 
n.]i>ilv  l'..r  2'i  vi-iir*;  Imt  )iv  wiw  iiiriiin  'k-    li'wii'rv,  imrcekiii, 
fniii't.il  1>v  liU  n>».H-int^~<.  un<l  iliitl  lU- 
l'iitli:irttii-'ll.  «f  i:<m:k  t.]iiii].>i-.-<)   liiiti 
ri-triirti..n  ••(  ti  lialitli  '-    "  " 


.  IT'Mi. 


|.iiMi.b..-<l  iiniU-r  tW  iiiiiue  of  U-m 
■r  lea  l-iiiternrt  A  rirerhei 


W 

(I'm 

XH'tCCX,  It  tiiwn  <if  Frniitv,  oni>itnl  of  (ho 
(1v|>tirtiiicn(  nf  I'lu-r,  :mil  funuorly  of  the  iirov- 
in<-o  nf  Kerrr,  Ht  Iliv  (i>nHiu-n<-c  of  tlie  Aunm 
unil  Yi-vre,  iM)  iii.  S.  S.  K.  nf  ()rloan!< ;  iion,  in 
l^'M.  fliMI!'.  Mii-t  of  III..  >,I(1  ratiiiiurtr.  Imve 
liti-ii  coiiviTtfcl  inti.  ]>rrim.']iui1t'«.  Tlie  tiovii 
s  iDtvn-stiD^  i>lil  lii>u»i;8  au'l  jiulilip 


.1.  elotli,  Iifltii.  nitlerv, 
ii>.  iuk)  <iiiifi'<tioniTy, 
Till-  town  is  remiirliiil'le  f<ir  itn  .ii'«-i'lli.-r>'  udiI 
HilviT!iiiiitIi?<'  »\\n\i».  It  1^  lli>-  Mrtlipl'ii-v  uf 
llounliiloiie.  It  "fciiiiien  rlif  :illc  of  A  viiricuiu, 
tlif  ancient  and  tliHiriiiliinit  i-ii|iitul  nf  tlic-  Ui- 
turiiK.4  Culii,  n-bidi  vtm  nijitiiKil  l>y  Cteiai  in 
52  B.  C,  wlicn  nlmcHit  all  it4  ili-foniK-rH  and 
inlialiituDb  wei-o  stuu^hlervd.  1(  was  Kulme- 
i|iientl,v  llie  ii)etni[iitlii(  nf  Ai|iiitauia,  unik-r  the 
name  uf  BitiiriseH.  lK.-Atrort.tl  liy  ('hil|ierit'  I., 
it  \en»  rtiitorefi  li,v  Cliarleiiiatmi'  and  eiilarKud 
li.v  Pliiliji  Aiijtii!<(nfl.  l>iiriiix  ihi-  middle  nires 
nianr  I'Ounell]!  n'i.-ro  lieM  Ijcro.  The  |iraintiatio 
sanction  of  Itourfics,  estal)1i.''herl  under  Clinries 
VII,  in  1-W«,  derlared  the  iiopi;  aiiUinliuatu  to 
a  tn.-neral  couneil. 

WH'KIGJfOJT,  liMBfttr,  a  I-leiiiisli  fnnntir,  I>oni 
in  I.itlo,  Jan.  1».  inin,  ilie<l  at  Fnineker.  Oet. 
ari,  IfiSii.  She  V.M  Ml  xxfU  tliut  lit  Ikt  Uirth  it 
Iran  proi>ose<1  t<i  kill  liiT  an  a  iiKinHter;  never- 
thelvs:*,  Deins  of  a  rich  family,  slit  rei'eivefl  »ev- 
eral  citferH  of  inarriiittf,  whii-li  Aw  rvfiiiied  in  or- 
der to  devote  herni'lf  to  a  rfli^'ioiw  life.  In 
lA-lft  she  HihI  fn>i]i  home  in  miilu  diMguise,  ti> 
iivoiil  iiiarrrinic.  and  <.>nteri-<lai'i>iivent  :it  Cain- 
liray,  where  she  giri'tended  to  in^pinition  luid 
infldc  a  nnmtier  of  eonvertM  ami'iift  the  nuns. 
Alteniiitin^'  tu  eiu'ape  with  Mime  of  her  (li^ei- 
le:^  stie  ira-i  oxjMllei),  and  after  the  death  of 
i-r  ffltlier  t<nik  charKe  of  a  liusi>ital  at  I.illc, 
urheueu  nIio  wax  alM)  vxpelled.  She  then  trav- 
e1lv<l  eXtcn-'ivelv,  and  at  Aiii-terilani  ahjured 
ll'iiuan  Catholi'-isiii,  aii'l  anred  reforms  in  re- 
\\f\«n  and  politico.  Th.-n.-e  -I.e  tUnl  to  iroMeiii 
to  <iv.>iil  arrest,  and  tiiok  n\>  \wt  aiddenev  in 
ihc  i-liLMd  ..r  Nord^tniM.],  «  h^re  ^lie  pive  nm- 
UniL'i'  to  the  aiillioriti.'-i  1>v  ilie  idaiidi-^tiiio 
Stie  iif- 


nd.'r 


hirinn  *ii].[>h'tii< 


tJK-  Iiea<l  « 


e  \\,v 


-    [.;irl-: 

iKl'a 


f  Kii- 


hni!din;.-s.    TW  <-ni]i.Hlf»l  of  St.  fkii'ni 

nf  the  tji..-t  .-id.dirnt.'.l  in  1'-rii 


tli:it  oi'  till'  ScTiptiiri's 
.  1.1)1  ofU'it  |'"n<ec-iiu-.l  as  a 
i-f.ir.'  h.T  di-Hili  slie  wa.<  at 
dtalin  K>ist  Fri.-bnd.     U- 
eo'te,  I'eter  I'oin-t.   and  Xim.-1-v   iIk-  si.-(-n.>tarv 
of   .I:m-H'n.   were   nni..ng   her   di-«1plet.     Her 
wrilint's  were  piihlislKil  l>v  r.dret   c'o  vols., 
AuHerdum.  HlT'l-'W;  new  . si..  1717). 

BOIKHO^T,  Lwts  Awwff  Vlrtsr  it  Chaiqw, 
eonnt  de,  a  French  soldier.  Iwrn  at  the  i ln'iti-iiu 
de  Ui.iirmont,  Maine-et-l/iin.  Sept.  ■'.  1773, 
ilii-d  then-.  Oet.  27,  ItU'l.  At  the  beirimiinu  of 
the  revolotion  lie  etiiiitnited  with  his  father, 
who  wn»  (in  tlie  sLiffof  rlie  prltiee  de  fimde, 
and  !it>er  ti)ihtin;r  for  the  Boiirhons  in  La  Ven- 
dee, he  otferi'l  his  BtTvir'i-  to  IlonH)>arte.  Ini- 
]dinit<'d  in  rlie  [dot  of  the  itifemal  niaeiiine.  he 
wiis  arr.'sied,  hut  e-enjK'd  t.i  I'ortitmil.  and  -Iii- 
n-f*  inttiieme  r<.-iijslated  hiiii  in  the  favor  -f 
N'ai'oieiin,  wIk'.  athr  hi-  dislini'iii^ited  iidlilnrv 
s.-rii.-e!'  in  1«1.1-*14.  es|HMiaIIy  at  th.-  ilefen.e 
nf  NiiL'>'nt,  made  him  i^eneril  "f  ditisl-m.  .\)- 
tematek  ik-rvinit    l-niiis   XVIII.   ai.d   N.ipo- 

Ivon.  lie  des.Tti-1  t]>e  e1il|>.'ror   on  ih,-  eve  r.f 
the  battle  of  I-ii-ny.  and  pr.i.„-.led  din.s.tiy  lo 
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BOURDEILLES 


BOURGEOIS 


solid  learning  and  eloquence.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  them  is  the  sermon  on  the  Passion. 
The  editicm  by  Fdre  Bretonneau,  in  16  volumes, 
is  j?enerally  considered  tlie  most  complete  and 
valuable.  Prominent  among  more  recent  edi- 
tions is  that  of  Didot  (3  vols.  Svo,  1840). 

BOUEDEILLES.     See  Brant6me. 

BOURDIN,  BUvlce,  an  antipope,  bom  in  Li- 
mousin, France,  died  at  Fumone,  Papal  States, 
in  1122.  He  was  arch  priest  of  the  diocese 
of  Toledo  in  1095,  afterward  bishop  of  Coim- 
bra,  and  in  1110  archbishop  of  Braga.  Pope 
Paschal  II.  sent  him  as  legate  to  Henry  V.  of 
Germany,  but  excommunicated  him  for  hav- 
ing crowned  the  emperor  without  authority, 
and  for  other  acts  of  insubordination.  After 
the  death  of  Paschal  and  the  election  of  Gela- 
sius  II.  (1118),  the  emperor  set  up  Bourdin  as 
an  antipope  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VIII., 
and  drove  Gelasius  from  Rome.  But  the  op- 
position of  the  clergy  rendered  his  position  un- 
tenable, and  after  the  death  of  Gelasius  (1119) 
Henry  was  reconciled  with  Calixtus  II.,  the 
legitimate  successor  to  the  papal  see.  The 
fugitive  antipope  was  brought  back  ignomin- 
iously  to  Rome  and  imprisoned  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  the  castle  of  Fumone. 

BOI'RDON,  Loils  Pierre  Marie,  a  French  math- 
ematician, bom  at  Alencon,  July  16, 1799,  died 
in  Paris,  March  15,  1854.  He  was  professor 
in  the  principal  colleges  of  Paris,  and  finally 
inspector  of  studies  and  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  university.  His  Elements  d'arith- 
meti/jue  and  £lhnents  cTalgkhre  have  passed 
through  many  editions ;  and  the  latter,  adapted 
by  Prof.  Charles  Davies  (1834),  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  United  States.  His  Tri- 
gonometrU  reetiligne  et  spherique  was  pub- 
lished in  1854  as  a  text  book  according  to  the 
new  system  of  instruction  in  France. 

BOIRDON,  Sibasdei,  a  French  painter,  bom 
at  Montpellier  in  1616,  died  in  Paris  in  1671. 
He  became  acquainted  with  Claude  Lorraine  in 
Rome,  where  he  was  denounced  as  a  Calvinist, 
and  obliged  to  return  to  Paris.  There  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  academy  of  painting 
and  sculpture.  Exiled  to  Stockholm  during 
the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  he  was  employed 
by  Queen  Christina  as  her  principal  painter; 
but  when  she  embraced  Roman  Catholicism 
he  returned  to  France.  Many  of  his  works, 
remarkable  for  a  brilliant  and  easv  stvle,  are  in 
French  galleries,  especially  in  the  Ix)uvre,  which 
possi»ssoi^  his  niiisterpiece,  the  **  Crucifixion  of 
St,  Peter."  He  also  excelled  as  an  engraver, 
his  prints  in  a<iuafortis  exceeding  100. 

BOFRG,  or  B«trf-«i-BrpSBf,  a  town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Ain,  on  the  Revs- 
souse,  20  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Macon;  pop.  in  1866, 
18,73;^.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  there  are 
fine  public  buildings.  A  lyceum  was  opened  in 
1856.  Outside  the  walls  is  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Brou,  with  celebrated  monuments  of 
its  founder,  Margaret  of  Austria,  of  her  hus- 
band, Philibert  of  Savoy,  and  of  her  mother- 
in-law,  Margaret  of  Bourbon ;  it  has  a  sun  dial 


I  reconstructed  by  the  astronomer  Lalande,  who 
was  born  here.  Bourg  was  im]>ortant  under 
the  Roman  empire,  and  successively  belonged 
to  the  kings  of  Burgundy  and  the  emperors  of 
Germany,  coming  into  the  possession  of  Franco 
in  1601. 

BOrRG,  iue  da,  a  French  Protestant  martyr, 
bora  at  Riom  in  1621,  executed  in  Paris,  Dec. 
20,  1559.  He  took  orders,  but  qnitt^  the 
church  for  the  bar,  became  a  professor  of  law, 
embraced  Calvinism,  and  after  remonstrating 
with  Henry  II.  in  behalf  of  the  reformers,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Bastile  and  degraded  as  a 
heretic  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  II.,  the  elector  Palatine  ap> 
plied  to  Francis  II.  for  his  release,  proposing  to 
give  him  a  ])rofessorship  at  Heidelberg;  bnt 
Minard,  one  of  his  judges  and  the  especial 
friend  of  the  cardinal  de  Lorraine,  being  assas- 
sinated during  the  trial,  the  so-called  ordon- 
nance  minarde  was  passed  sentencing  him  to 
death.  1 1  e  was  hanged  in  the  place  de  la  Gr^ve, 
and  his  body  burned. 

BOUEGADE,  Fraaftls,  a  French  priest  and  ori- 
entalist, bom  at  Ganjou,  department  of  Gers. 
July  7,  1806,  died  in  1866.  He  was  ordained 
in  1832,  and  in  1838  went  as  a  missionarj  to 
Algeria,  and  thence  to  Tunis,  where  he  founded 
a  hospital,  a  college,  and  schools  for  girls,  and 
was  appointed  to  serve  the  chapel  luid  other 
institutions  for  females  establislied  by  Lonis 
Philippe  in  honor  of  St  Louis  (Louis  IX.),  on 
the  8i>ot  where  that  monarch  was  believed  to 
have  died.  He  published  Sairiet  de  Carthage; 
La  clef  du  Goran ;  Le  paeeage  du  Coran  d 
r^angiU  ;  La  toison  d*or  de  la  langue  pheni^ 
cienne^  containing  many  Punic  inicriptions; 
part  of  a  translation  of  the  romance  or  Antar 
(1864) ;  and  a  Lettre  d  M,  E.  Renan  (1864),  in 
reply  to  Renan^s  Vie  de  Jetue, 

BOURGELAT.  Oaidc^  a  French  veterinarj  rar- 
geon,  bom  in  Lyons  in  1712,  died  in  1799.  He 
began  to  practise  as  an  advocate,  and  afterward 
served  in  the  cavalry,  where  he  became  Tery 
skilful  in  the  treatment  of  horses.  In  1762 
he  opened  a  veterinary  school  at  Lyons,  the 
first  in  France.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Paris  and  Berlin  academies  of  science.  The 
best  of  his  many  works,  Traite  de  la  e&f\farma' 
tion  extericure  du  cheral^  de  ea  beaute  et  de 
see  defaute  (Paris,  1776;  3d  part  by  Hnzard, 
;  1803~*8),  ])as8ed  through  many  editions,  and 
was  translated  into  several  languages. 

BOrRGEOIS,  Aalcrt.    See  ANicET-BorBOKOia. 

BOrRGEOlS,  DiBlaHM  Fraaftls,  a  French  in- 
ventor, bom  in  1 608,  died  in  Paris  in  1 781 .  He 
first  exhibited  his  mechanical  talent  while  em- 
ployed in  a  locksmith^s  shop  in  Paris.  Having 
claimed  the  invention  of  the  celebrated  autom- 
aton duck  of  Vaucanson,  he  was  indicted  as  an 
impostor  and  imprisoned  over  two  years.  In 
1744  he  invented  a  lontem  which  received  the 
approval  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  estab- 
lished a  manufactory  in  which  he  was  mined 
by  his  partners.  The  academy  having  in  1766 
granted  him  a  prize  for  the  best  mode  of  light- 


ing  a  town,  tlie  city  of  Paris  gavo  him  a  mo- 
ni)po1v  for  20  yeara ;  bnt  ho  waa  ncain  de- 
tVnndcil  b;  iiia  na:<ociate3,  and  died  jestitiite. 
Catbarino  11.  of  Knssia  cmiiloyed  him  in  tho 
construction  of  a  lifflitlionse  at  St,  Petersburg. 
Ptro  Joly  published  under  the  name  of  Bour- 
fteoia  two  Memoiret  tur  Us  lanUrnet  A  riterbire 
(Paris,  17(14). 

BUraCES,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Cher,  and  formerly  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Berry,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aaron 
and  YSvre,  60  m.  S.  S.  E,  of  Orleans ;  pop.  in 
18011,  80,110.  Most  of  the  old  ram^rts  have 
been  converted  into  promenades.  The  town 
IS  interesting  old  houses  and  public 


buildings.    The  cathedial  of  St  Etit .  .,^^ 

of  the  TJicKit  celebrated  in  France,  and  in  the 
church  of  St.  Pierre  is  the  tomh  of  Jeanne  la 
Bicnhenreu^e,  consort  of  Lohih  511.  The  hotel 
de  ville,  originally  the  private  mansion  of 
Jacques  Cffiur,  is  an  interesting  building.  The 
nniverraty  of  Bourges,  founded  in  14i)-1,  ac- 
quired great  celebrity  by  the  teachings  of  AI- 
ciati,  Ciijas,  Calvin,  and  Theodore  tieza.  It 
hasi  since  lieen  convened  into  a  lyceum, 
Clmrlcs  Vir.,  from  his  temporary  residence 
h<jre,  was  called  king  of  Bonrpea.  Bonrges  is 
the  see  of  an  arolibishop,  and  has  excellent  in- 
stitutions of  education  and  art.  It  is  renowned 
for  its  school  of  artillery  and  extensive  military 
workshops,  and  is  one  of  the  great  arsenals  of  : 
France.  It  has  an  iron  foundery,  saltpetre 
works,  and  cloth  manufactories.  The  eliief  i 
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trade  is  in  sheep,  wool,  cloth,  hats,  cutlery, 
hosiery,  jiorcelain,  wine,  and  confectionery. 
The  town  is  remarkable  for  its  .jewellers'  and  , 
silversmiths'  shops.  It  is  the  birtbpbice  of 
Bourdaloue.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Avaricum, 
tlie  ancient  and  flourishing  capital  of  the  Bi- 
turiiics  Cubi,  which  was  captured  by  Ceesar  in 
G%  B,  C,  when  almost  all  it$  defenders  and 
inhabitiints  were  slaughtered.  It  was  subse- 
quently the  metropolis  of  Aquitania,  under  tho 
name  of  Bituriges.  Destroyed  by  C]iil|ieric  I., 
it  was  restored  by  Charlemagne  and  enlarged 
by  Philip  Augustus.  During  tlie  middle  ages 
many  councils  were  held  here.  The  pragmatio 
sanction  of  Bourges,  established  under  Cliarlea 
VII.  in  1438,  declared  tho  pope  subordinate  to 
a  general  council. 

BOCRIGNON,  AntolDcltc,  a  Flemish  fanatic,  bom 
in  Lille,  Jan,  13,  1816,  died  at  Franeker,  Oct. 
SO,  1880.  She  was  so  ugly  that  at  her  birth  it 
was  proposed  to  kill  her  as  a  monster;  never- 
theless. Doing  of  a  rich  family,  she  received  sev- 
eral offers  of  marriage,  which  she  rofiised  in  or- 
der to  devote  herself  to  a  religious  life.  Id 
1636  she  fled  from  homo  in  male  disguise,  to 
avoid  marrying,  and  entered  a  convent  at  Cam- 
bray,  where  she  pretended  to  inspiration  and 
made  a  number  of  converts  among  the  nuns. 
Attempting  to  escape  with  some  of  her  disci- 

Elos,  she  was  expelled,  and  after  the  death  of 
er  father  took  charge  of  a  hospital  at  Lille, 
whence  she  waa  also  expelled.  She  then  trav- 
elled extensively,  and  nt  Amsterdam  abjured 
Roman  Catliolicism,  and  urged  reforms  in  re- 
ligion and  politics.  Thence  she  lied  to  lloli^tein 
to  avoid  arrest,  and  took  up  her  residence  in 
tho  island  of  Nordstrand,  where  she  gave  rnn- 
broge  to  the  authorities  by  the  clandestine 
publication  of  her  mystical  writings.  She  af- 
terward wandered  over  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, claiming  to  be  the  medium  of  a  new  reve- 
lation snpplcmentary  to  that  of  the  Scriptures, 
making  proselytes,  but  often  persecuted  as  a 
witch.  Shortly  before  her  death  she  was  at 
the  hood  of  a  hospital  in  East  Friesland.  La- 
coste,  Peter  Poiret,  and  Noels,  the  secretary 
of  Jonseu,  were  among  her  disciples.  Her 
writings  were  published  by  Poiret  (25  vols., 
Amsterdam,  lC7e-'84;  new  ed,,  1717). 

BOtENOIiiT,  LmIs  ligwte  TltUr  de  Cbilne, 
count  de,  a  French  soldier,  born  at  the  chateau 
lie  Bourmont,  Maine-et-Loire,  Sept.  2,  1773, 
died  there,  Oct.  27,  1846.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution  he  emigrated  with  his  father, 
who  was  on  the  staff  of  the  prince  do  CondS, 
and  after  fighting  for  the  Bourbons  in  La  Ven- 
due, he  offered  his  eervicea  to  Bonaparte.  Im- 
plicated in  the  plot  of  the  infernal  machine,  he 
was  arrested,  but  escaped  to  Portugal,  and  Ju- 
not'a  influence  reinstated  him  in  tho  fiwor  of 
Xapolcon,  who,  after  his  distinguished  military 
services  in  1813-'H,  especially  at  the  defence 
of  Nogent,  made  him  general  of  division.  Al- 
ternately serving  I.ouis  X^■I^.  and  Napo- 
leon, he  deserteif  the  emperor  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  of  Ligny,  and  proceeded  directly  to 
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the  Prussian  headquarters.  Joining  Louis 
XVIII.  at  (ihent,  he  restored  the  Bourbon  au- 
thority in  many  important  towns,  and  saved 
several  provinces  from  foreign  occupation,  in 
consequence  of  which  ho  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a  division  of  the  royal  guard.  In 
1823  he  commanded  under  the  duke  of  An- 
goul^me  in  tlie  Spanish  campaign,  and  at  its  end 
was  raised  to  the  peerage.  In  1829  he  became 
minister  of  war,  and  in  1830  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  expedition  to  Algeria,  during 
which  he  was  made  marshal ;  but  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Louis  Philippe,  to  whom  he  refused 
allegiance,  he  was  superseded  by  (Jen.  Clausel 
and  dismissed  the  service.  He  cooperated  with 
the  duchess  of  Berry  in  her  attempt  to  raise 
an  insurrection  in  La  Vendue,  served  Dom 
Miguel  in  Portugal,  and  went  to  Rome  in  the 
interest  of  Don  Carlos.  The  amnesty  of  1840 
permitted  his  return  to  France,  but  he  was 
mobbed  at  Marseilles,  one  of  Iiis  sons  being 
wounded,  and  his  wife  dying  three  months 
afterward  from  the  eftect  of  the  excitement. 
His  testimony  against  Marshal  Ney  was  re- 
garded as  having  sealed  that  soldier^s  doom. 

BOIRNE,  High,  an  English  clergyman,  the 
founder  of  the  Primitive  Methodists,  bom  at 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  April  3,  1772,  died  at  Bem- 
ersley,  Oct.  11,  1852.  In  1807  some  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  were  desirous  of  reviving 
camp  meetings,  which  the  British  conference 
declared  "  highly  improper  for  England."  Mr. 
Bourne  and  20  of  his  friends,  dissenting  from 
this  judgment,  were  expelled  from  the  body, 
and  the  new  sect,  which  was  called  into  exist- 
ence under  his  leadership,  eventually  included 
over  100,000  members,  the  first  society  having 
been  founded  by  him  in  1810.  In  1844  Mr. 
Bourne  visited  the  United  States,  where  his 
preaching  excited  much  attention. 

BOl'RKE,  ViDffit,  an  English  Latin  poet,  bom 
about  1700,  died  Dec.  2, 1747.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Cambridge  and  usher  at  Westminster 
school,  where  Cowper  was  among  his  pupils. 
A  collection  of  his  Latin  versions  of  old  English 
ballads,  with  some  original  poems,  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Poemata  in  1734,  and 
was  followed  by  several  others.  In  1808  ap- 
peared his  posthumous  **  Poetical  Works," 
with  his  letters  (2  vols.,  London;  new  ed., 
Oxford,  1820).  Cowper  translated  several  of 
Boume^s  original  Latin  poems. 

BOlKRIENAiE,  Loil8iBt«lM  FiiTfletde,  private 
secretary  of  Napoleon  L,  bom  at  Sens,  Julv  9, 
1769,  died  in  Caen,  Feb.  7,  1834.  He  was"the 
schoolmate  of  Napoleon  at  the  military  insti- 
tute of  Brienne,  and  subsequently  spent  some 
time  at  Vienna,  Leipsic,  and  Warsaw.  After 
bis  return  to  Paris  he  renewed  his  intimacy 
with  Napoleon,  then  a  poor  and  friendless 
officer;  but  the  decisive  turn  taken  by  the 
revolutionary  movement  after  June  20,  1792, 
drove  him  back  to  Gennany.  In  1795  he  again 
retumed  to  Paris,  and  there  again  met  Nai>o- 
leon,  who  however  at  that  time  treated  him 
coldly;  but  toward  the  end  of  1796  he  was 


installed  as  his  private  secretary.  After  the 
1 8th  Brumaire  Bourrienne  received  the  title  of 
councillor  of  state,  was  lodged  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  admitted  to  the  first  consul's  family  circle. 
In  1802  the  army  contractor  Coulon,  whose 
partner  Bourrienne  had  secretly  become,  and 
for  whom  he  had  ])rocured  the  lucrative  busi- 
ness of  supplying  the  whole  cavalry  equipment, 
failed  with  a  deficit  of  8,000,000  francs;  tlie 
chief  of  the  house  disappeared,  and  Bourrienne 
was  banished  to  Hamburg.  He  was  afterward 
appointed  to  watch  in  that  city  over  the  strict 
execution  of  Napoleon's  continental  system. 
Accusations  of  peculation  arising  against  him 
from  the  Hamburg  senate,  from  which  he  had 
obtained  2,000,000  francs,  and  fh)m  the  empe- 
ror Alexander,  whose  relative  the  dnke  of 
Mecklenburg  he  had  also  mulcted,  Napoleon 
sent  a  commission  to  inquire  into  his  conduct, 
and  ordered  him  to  refund  1,000,000  francs  to 
the  imperial  treasury.  Tbna,  a  disgraced  and 
ruined  man,  he  lived  at  Paris  nntil  Napoleon's 
downfall  in  1814,  when  this  amount  was  re- 
stored to  him  by  the  French  provisional  gov- 
ernment, and  he  was  appointed  postmaster 
general,  but  removed  by  Louis  XVII I.,  who, 
however,  at  the  first  nimor  of  Napoleon's  re- 
tum  ft*om  Elba,  made  him  prefect  of  the  Paris 
police,  a  post  he  held  for  eight  days.  As  Na- 
poleon, in  his  decree  dated  Lyons,  March  18, 
nad  exempted  him  from  the*  general  amnesty, 
he  followed  Louis  XVIII.  to  Ghent,  was  thence 
despatched  to  Hamburg,  and  created  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  state  councillor,  and  subsequently 
minister  of  state.  His  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments forced  him  in  1828  to  seek  a  refage  in 
Belgium,  on  an  estate  of  the  duchess  of  Bran- 
cas  at  Fontaine  TEv^que,  not  far  from  Charle- 
roy.  Here,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  de  Ville- 
marest  and  others,  he  prepared  M^moirm  eur 
jyapoleon^  le  direetoirfy  le  e<m%ulaty  V empire  et 
la  re$tauration  (10  vols.  8vo,  1829-*81 ;  SugH^^h 
translation,  4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1881).  This 
work,  which  throws  much  light  upon  Napo- 
leon's career,  led  to  a  counter-publication  en- 
titled Bourrienne  et  Bee  erreure  tolantairee  et 
iuro1ontaire$  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1830).  The  loss 
of  his  fortune,  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
revolution  of  1830,  drove  him  mad,  and  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  an  asy- 
lum, where  he  died  from  apoplexy. 

BOrRETT,  Hare  Tkewlare,  a  Swiss  artist  and 
author,  bom  in  Geneva  about  1739,  died  near 
that  city  about  1815.  He  early  evinced  artistic 
talent,  and  reproduced  the  beauties  of  Alpine 
scenery  in  remarkable  descriptions  and  illostra- 
tions,  while  gaining  a  livelihood  as  a  chorister. 
Victor  Amadeus  of  Sardinia  and  Louis  XVL 
became  his  patrons,  and  the  latter  gave  him  a 
pension.  At  the  instance  of  Bufifon,  who  had 
presented  him  to  the  French  monarch,  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  Paris.  After  repeated  un- 
successful attempts  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc  wiUi 
De  Saussure,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  som- 
mit  in  1787.  He  was  remarkable  for  generoaity 
and  courage,  once  at  great  risk  saving  Prince 
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Galitzin,  then  unknown  to  him,  from  drowning. 
His  principal  works  are :  Description  des  Alpes 
pennineB  et  rhetiennes  (2  vols.,  Geneva,  1781) ; 
new  edition,  comprising  also  NbuvelU  descrip- 
tion des  glacier es  et  glaciers  de  la  SavoiCy  par- 
ticuli^rement  de  la  vallee  de  Ghamouny  et  du 
Mont  Blanc  (8  vols.,  1787) ;  and  Description  des 
cols  et  passages  des  Alpes  (2  vols.,  1803). 

BOCRSAULT,  EdflM^  a  French  author,  bom  at 
Mussy-l'fivfique,  Burgundy,  in  October,  1638, 
died  at  Montlu^on,  Sept.  15,  1701.  He  went 
to  Paris  in  1661,  became  after  a  few  years  a 
popular  writer,  and  was  appointed  teacher  of 
the  dauphin  in  reward  for  his  publication  De 
la  veritable  etude  des  souverains  (Paris,  1671) ; 
but  he  declined  this  office,  as  well  as  member- 
ship of  the  academy,  on  account  of  his  igno- 
rance of  Latin.  By  his  attacks  upon  high 
personages  at  court  he  lost  a  pension  of  2,000 
francs  that  had  been  given  him  by  Louis  XIV., 
and  narrowly  escaped  the  Bastile.  He  assailed 
Molidre,  who  revenged  himself  by  impaling  him 
in  his  comedy  LHmpromptu  de  Versailles  ;  at- 
tacked Boileau  in  La  satire  des  satires^  but 
subsequently  was  of  service  to  him ;  and  dis- 
paraged Racine^s  Britannictts  in  a  preface  to 
his  novel  of  Artemise  et  Polianthe.  His  Lettres 
de  respect^  d* obligation  et  d^ amour  {Lettres  d 
Bahet)  derive  a  romantic  interest  from  the 
story  of  Babet,  who  died  in  a  convent  to 
which  she  had  been  consigned  by  her  parents 
on  account  of  her  devotion  to  Boursault.  His 
fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  comedies,  £sope  d  la 
ville,  £lsope  d  la  cour,  and  Le  Mercure  galant, 
the  last  of  which  is  still  occasionally  performed. 

BOUSSINGAULT,  Jean  Baptlste  Joseph  Dieadrnm^, 
a  French  chemist,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  2,  1802. 
He  was  educated  in  the  mining  academy  at 
Saint-fitienne,  and  afterward  employed  by  an 
English  company  to  direct  the  working  of 
some  mines  in  South  America.  During  the 
revolution  and  the  war  of  independence  he 
joined  Bolivar,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel. He  explored  Venezuela,  and  all  the  re- 
gions between  Cartagena  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Orinoco,  as  well  as  Peru  and  Ecuador, 
making  numerous  observations  in  meteorology 
and  collections  in  botany  and  mineralogy. 
He  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt.  On  his  return  to 
France,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemis- 
try and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  sciences  at  Ly- 
ons ;  and  in  1839  he  became  a  member  of  the 
institute  and  taught  in  the  chair  of  Dumas  at 
the  Sorbonne.  Among  his  best  works  is  Eco- 
nomic rurale  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1844;  English 
translation  by  Law,  London,  1845;  new 
French  ed.,  Agronomic^  chimis  agricole  et 
physiologic^  8  vols.,  1861-*4).  The  apprecia- 
tion of  manures  according  to  the  proportions 
of  nitrogen  which  they  contain  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  researches  of  Boussingault ;  and  in  coop- 
eration with  Dumas  he  measured  the  exact 
proportions  of  the  constituent  elements  of  at- 
mospheric air.  He  has  made  valuable  obser- 
vations on  the  peculiar  properties  and  uses  of 


different  kinds  of  vegetables  in  the  feeding  and 
the  fattening  of  cattle,  and  discovered  a  very 
simple  method  of  preparing  oxygen  by  means 
of  baryta.  He  is  one  of  the  chief  writers  for 
the  Annales  de  physique  et  de  chimic^  and  for 
the  annals  of  the  academy.  He  was  elected 
to  the  constituent  assembly  in  1848. 

BOUTERWEK,  Friedrich,  a  German  metaphy- 
sician and  writer  on  eesthetics,  born  at  Oker, 
near  Goslar,  April  16,  1766,  died  at  Gottingen, 
Aug.  9,  1828.  He  began  the  study  of  law  at 
the  university  of  Gottingen,  but  soon  neglected 
it  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and 
wrote  a  number  of  poems  and  a  romance, 
Graf  Donamar  (republished  at  Gdttingen  in 
1800).  In  1787  he  went  to  Hanover  and  after- 
ward to  Berlin ;  but,  discouraged  at  the  cold 
reception  of  his  works,  he  returned  in  1789, 
and  applied  himself  to  philosophy  and  literary 
history.  He  became  a  supporter  of  Kant,  and 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  his  doctrines. 
In  1797  he  was  appointed  a^unct  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Gdttingen,  and  in  1802  full  pro- 
fessor. From  a  disciple  of  Kant  he  became  an 
ardent  follower  of  Jacobi,  his  Lehrhuch  der 
philosophischen  Wissenschaften  (2  vols.,  Gdt- 
tingen, 1818;  2d  ed.,  1820)  and  his  Religion 
der  Vei^ur{ft  (Gdttingen,  1824)  supporting 
opinions  exactly  opposed  to  those  of  his  Ideen 
zu  einer  allgemeiricn  Apodiktik  (1799).  His 
principal  and  most  famous  work  was  his  Ge- 
schichte  der  neuem  Poesie  und  Beredsamkeit 
(12  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1801-^19).  The  section 
of  this  work  relating  to  Spanish  literature  has 
acquired  an  especially  wide  reputation ;  it  has 
been  translated  into  Spanish,  and  into  English 
(2  vols.,  London,  1823).  He  also  published 
Aesthetik  (1806;  with  large  additions,  Leipsic, 
1824)  and  KlHne  Schrjften  (1818). 

BOVTEnLLE,  FraBfols  de  Montmorency,  sei- 
gneur de,  sovereign  count  of  Suxe,  a  French 
duellist,  bom  in  1600,  beheaded  in  Paris,  June 
27,  1627.  In  his  youth  he  served  against  the 
Huguenots,  and  acquired  notoriety  as  the 
most  intrepid  and  skilful  duellist  of  his  day. 
For  one  of  his  duels,  fought  on  Easter  day, 
1624,  he,  his  adversary,  and  their  seconds  were 
condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  be 
hanged ;  but  they  escaped,  and  the  scaffold  was 
destroyed  by  their  friends.  In  1626  he  killed 
a  marquis  de  Tborigny,  then  wounded  one  of 
his  intimate  Mends  who  reproached  him  be- 
cause he  had  not  chosen  him  as  his  second. 
For  these  two  affairs  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
Brussels.  The  governing  archduchess  received 
him  kindly,  and  interceded  for  his  pardon  with 
Louis  XIII.  The  king  refusing,  Bouteville  ex- 
claimed, "  As  the  king  refuses  to  pardon  me,  I 
shall  flght  next  in  Paris.^'  This  he  did,  fight- 
ing a  duel  with  the  marquis  de  Beuvron,  a  rela- 
tion and  avenger  of  Thorigny.  For  this  both 
were  executed,  in  spite  of  the  intercession 
of  many  powerful  friends.  Bouteville  left  a 
widow,  who  six  months  ^er  his  death  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  who  became  celebrated  as  the 
marshal  de  Luxembourg. 
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BOrrWELL,  Georj^  KewaD,  An  American  states- 
man, l)orn  in  Brookline,  Mass^  Jan.  28,  1818. 
lie  is  the  son  of  a  tanner,  and  received  a  com- 
mon scliool  education,  which  lie  supplemented 
by  a  course  of  rea<lin|^  and  self-instruction,  con- 
tinued far  into  manhocxl.  In  1835  he  became 
a  merchant's  clerk  in  (iroton,  Mass.,  and  sub- 
8e<}uently  was  made  a  partner  in  the  business. 
At  18  years  of  ago  he  began  the  study  of  law, 
which  he  pursued  chietly  by  night,  and  of 
which  ho  ac(iuired  a  considerable  knowledge, 
although  he  never  became  a  practitioner.  In 
1840  he  entered  political  life  as  an  advocate 
of  the  election  of  Van  Buren  to  the  presidency, 
and  between  1842  and  1851  he  was  seven 
times  elected  as  a  democratic  member  from 
Grotcm  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  repre- 
sentiitives,  where  he  developed  ability  as  a 
debater,  and  was  recognized  as  a  leader  of  his 
party.  In  1844,  184(>,  and  1848  ho  was  the 
democratic  candidate  of  his  district  for  mem- 
ber of  cimgress,  but  failed  in  each  instance  of 
an  election ;  and  in  1840  and  1850  he  was 
nominated  by  the  same  party  for  governor  of 
the  commonwealth.  In  1840-'5O  he  was  state 
bank  commissioner.  In  1H51,  by  a  coalition 
of  democrats  and  freesoilers,  he  was  elected 
governor,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  again 
returned  for  the  same  otlice.  After  tlie  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  compromise  in  1854  he  left  the 
democratic  party,  and  the  next  year  helped  or- 
ganize the  republican  party,  with  which  he  has 
since  acted.  He  was  a  delegate  in  1800  to  the 
republican  convention  at  Chicago,  which  nom- 
inated Lincoln  for  the  presidency,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  peace  conference  which  assembled 
in  Washington  in  February,  1801,  In  1802,  at 
the  invitation  of  President  Lincoln,  he  organ- 
ized the  new  department  of  internal  revenue, 
and  was  its  tirst  connuissioner  till  March  4, 1808, 
when  he  became  a  member  of  congress,  and 
was  twice  reelected  to  that  office.  In  1808  he 
was  one  of  the  managers  in  the  impeachment 
trial  of  Tresident  Johnson.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  treasury  from  March,  1869,  to  March, 
1873,  when  he  was  elected  United  States 
senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  has  opposed 
any  considerable  diminution  of  national  tax- 
ation, and  advocated  a  large  annual  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt.  In  1870  congress  at 
his  recommendation  passed  an  act  providing 
for  the  funding  of  the  national  debt,  ])y  the 
terms  of  which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
was  authorized  to  sell  certain  bonds  under  cer- 
tain plainly  expressed  conditions,  but  not  to  in- 
crease the  debt.  He  attempted  to  etl'ect  this 
object  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  **  syn- 
dicate," but  in  funding  the  new  loan  expended 
more  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent.,  which  was 
alleged  to  be  in  detiance  of  the  law.  The  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resi'ntatives  subsequently  absolved  Mr.  Hout- 
well  from  this  charge.  He  has  been  an  over- 
s<.»er  of  Harvard  college,  was  for  tive  years  secre- 
tary oi  the  Massjichusetts  state  board  of  eilu- 
eation,  in  which  capacity  he  prepared  elaborate 


annual  reports,  and  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  constitutional  convention  of 
185.3.  He  is  the  author  of  **  Educational  Top- 
ics and  Institutions,''  a  ^^  Manual  of  the  United 
Stiites  Direct  and  Revenue  Tax  "  (18r>:i),  and  a 
volume  of  **!5peeches  and  PajMjrs'-  (1869). 

BOIVART,  Alexis,  a  Swiss  astronomer,  bom 
near  Mont  Blanc,  June  27,  1707,  died  June  7, 
1843.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1785,  attended  the 
free  lectures  at  the  college  de  France,  was  at- 
tached to  the  observatory,  in  1804  became  a 
member  of  the  bureau  of  longitudi^  and  was 
elected  to  the  academy  of  sciences  through  the 
influence  of  I^place,  whom  he  assisted  in  the 
Mecanujue  celente.  In  1808  he  published  new 
tables  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  to  which  in  1821 
he  added  those  of  Uranus,  whose  ]>ertnrbation9 
he  was  the  first  to  point  out  and  explain.  Le- 
verrier's  discovery  of  Neptune  in  1846  con- 
firmed Bouvart's  hypothesis. 

BOIVET,  jMchlB,  a  French  Jesuit  missionary, 
born  at  Le  Mans  about  1002,  died  in  Peking, 
June  28, 1782.  Sent  by  Ix)uis  XIV.  to  China, 
ho  was  employed  by  the  Chinese  emperor  in 
directing  various  public  buildings,  and  allowed 
to  build  a  church  within  the  imperiid  city.  On 
his  return  to  France  in  1697,  he  presented  to 
L(mis  XIV.  49  Chinese  works,  and  in  1699  de- 
parted again  for  China  with  10  other  mission- 
aries. He  labored  for  nearly  50  years  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  the  sciences  in  that  em- 
pire, gave  an  account  of  the  state  of  China  in 
several  treatises  and  letters,  and  composed  a 
Chinese  dictionary,  which  has  never  been 
printed. 

BOUVIER,  Jshn,  an  American  jurist,  bom  at 
Codognan,  France,  in  1787,  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, Xov.  18,  1851.  He  was  of  a  Quaker 
family,  which  emigrated  to  this  country  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia  when  he  was  in  his  15tb 
year.  He  obtained  employment  for  sereral 
years  in  a  bookstore,  published  a  newspaper 
for  a  short  time  at  Hrownsville,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1818,  and  in  1822  ))egan  to  prac- 
tise in  Philadelphia.  In  1838  he  became  asso- 
ciate judge  of  the  court  of  criminal  sessions. 
He  published  in  1839  a  *'Law  Dictionary, 
adapted  to  the  Constitution  and  I^ws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  of  the  several 
States  of  the  American  Union,"  the  fniit  of  10 
years'  labor  (2  vols,  8vo).  In  1841  he  com- 
menced a  new  edition  of  Bacon's  '*  Abridgment 
of  the  I-aw,''  in  10  vols,  royal  8vo.  His  great- 
est work,  published  two  monttis  before  his 
death,  was  tlie  "  Institutes  of  American  Law  " 
(4  vols.  8vo). — His  daughter  ami  only  child, 
IIannah  M.  KorviER,  lM>m  in  1811,  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  popular  work  entitled  **  Familiar  As- 
tronomy,''  illustrated  by  celestial  maps  and 
engravings,  with  a  **  Treatise  on  the  Globes," 
<S:c.  (8 vo,  Philadelphia,  18.')7). 

BOVES,  Jtw  Tmms,  a  Spanish  American  mili- 
tary adventurer,  born  in  Sp.*iin,  kille*!  at  Urica, 
Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1814.  While  employed  as 
a  naval  ofticer  on  the  northern  coa>t  of  South 
America  he  was  tried  and  imprisoned  for  brib- 
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erj  and  y)revarication.  After  his  release  he 
acted  with  the  revolutionists  on  the  onthreak 
of  the  war  of  independence  in  Venezuela,  but 
subsequently  joined  the  royalists  and  served 
as  ca])tain  under  Oagigal,  after  whose  defeat  he 
took  up  an  independent  position  at  Calabozo, 
and  with  500  men,  many  of  whom  were  slaves, 
defeated  Mariflp,  dictator  of  the  eastern  prov- 
inces. His  band  being  increased  by  vagabonds 
and  fugitives  from  justice,  he  worsted  the  in- 
dependents twice,  slaughtered  all  his  prisoners, 
and  gained  for  his  force  the  name  of  the  infer- 
nal division.  He  was  defeated  by  Rivas,  when 
many  of  his  men  were  captured  and  put  to 
death ;  but  in  1814  he  beat  Bolivar  and  Mariflo 
at  La  Puerta,  and  captured  Valencia  after  a 
blockade,  and,  in  violation  of  a  solemn  pledge, 
ordered  the  republican  officers 'and  many  of  the 
soldiers  to  be  shot  Boves,  cooperating  with 
Morales,  was  again  victorious  at  Anguita,  ob- 
liged Bolivar  to  retreat  to  Cartagena,  and  en- 
tered Caracas.  lie  fell  in  the  battle  of  Urica, 
and  was  buried  while  his  victorious  troops  were 
massacring  their  captives. 

BOVINES,  or  Bonvines,  a  village  of  French 
Flanders,  on  the  Marcq,  7  m.  S.  E.  of  Lille, 
celebrated  for  the  victory  gained  by  Philip  Au- 
gustus of  France  over  Otho  IV.  of  Germany, 
July  27,  1214.  In  1340  Philip  of  Valois  de- 
feated here  10,000  English  troops;  and  on  May 

17  and  Id,  1794,  the  French  here  defeated  the 
Austrians. 

.  BOVIi>'0  (anc.  Botinum  or  Vibinnm\  a  forti- 
fied town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Capitanata, 

18  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Foggift ;  pop.  about  6,000.  It 
is  memorable  for  a  defeat  of  the  imperialists  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1784. 

BOW.    See  Abcheby. 

BOWDICU,  Thtaas  Edward,  an  English  travel- 
ler, born  in  Bristol  in  1790,  died  in  Africa,  Jan. 
10, 1824.  He  went  to  Caj)e  Coast  Castle,  where 
his  uncle  was  governor,  in  1816,  as  writer  in 
the  service  of  the  English  African  company ; 
and  in  1817  he  was  second  in  command  of  a 
mission  to  Ashantee.  Becoming  chief  of  this 
mission,  he  concluded  an  advantageous  treaty 
with  the  Ashantee  ruler.  He  afterward  went 
to  Paris  and  studied  under  Cuvier  and  other 
eminent  men,  with  a  view  of  preparing  him- 
self for  a  second  African  expedition ;  but  he 
succumbed  to  the  climate  soon  after  reaching 
the  moutii  of  the  Oambia.  He  published 
works  on  African  travel  and  geography,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  "  Mission  from  Cape 
Coast  Castle  to  Ashantee ^^  (London,  1819). 

BOWDITCU,  NitliukI,  an  American  mathe- 
matician, born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  March  26, 1773, 
died  in  Boston,  March  16,  1838.  The  son  of  a 
cooper,  he  was  sent  to  school  till  10  years  of 
age,  and  was  then  taken  into  his  fatber^s  shop. 
He  was  soon  transferred  to  a  ship  chandlery, 
and  remained  in  tiiis  business  till  he  made  his 
first  voyage  in  1795.  His  education  and  eW  his 
labors  in  mathematics  were  accomplished  by 
improving  his  leisure  while  pursuing  other  avo- 
cations.   An  English  sailor  taaght  him  the  ele- 


ments of  navigation.  He  began  the  study 
of  Latin  alone,  that  he  might  read  the  Prin- 
cipia  of  Newton ;  and  later  in  life  he  taught 
himself  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German.  Be- 
tween 1796  and  1803  he  made  five  long  voy- 
ages, successively  as  clerk,  supercargo,  and 
master,  to  the  East  Indies,  Portugal,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  On  his  return  from  his  last 
voyage  he  arrived  off  Salem  by  night  in  a  vio- 
lent snow  storm,  and  with  no  other  guide  than 
his  reckoning,  confirmed  by  a  single  glimpse  of 
the  light  on  Baker^s  island,  found  his  way  safe- 
ly into  the  harbor.  In  1802  he  published  his 
"  New  American  Practical  Navigator,"  which 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  was  esteem- 
ed the  best  work  of  the  sort  ever  published 
(English  ed.  by  Kirby,  London,  1802).  On  the 
close  of  his  seafaring  life,  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Essex  fire  and  marine  insurance 
company,  which  situation  he  held  till  1823.  His 
attachment  to  his  native  place  made  him  de- 
cline the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Harvard  uni- 
versity in  1808,  in  the  university  of  Virginia  in 
1818,  and  at  West  Point  in  1820.  Among  his 
productions  were  a  chart  of  remarkable  beau- 
ty and  exactness  of  the  harbors  of  Salem,  Mar- 
blchead,  Beverly,  and  Manchester ;  many  con- 
tributions, chiefly  on  astronomical  subjects,  to 
the  "  Transactions  "  of  the  American  academy 
of  arts  and  sciences ;  the  article  on  modem 
astronomy  in  vol.  xx.  of  the  "  North  American 
Review  ;"  and  many  articles  in  the  American 
edition  of  "  Kees^s  Cyclopredia."  He  complet- 
ed between  1814  and  1817  the  great  undertak- 
ing on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Mecaniqu^  cMeste  of  Laplace  (4  vols., 
1829-'38) ;  the  5th  volume,  which  Laplace  hacl 
added  to  his  work  many  years  alter  the  other, 
was  subsequently  issued  under  the  editorial  care 
of  Prof.  B.  Peirce,  accompanied  by  an  elabo- 
rate commentary.  It  was  estimated  that  there 
were  at  that  time  but  two  or  perhaps  three 
persons  in  America,  and  not  more  than  12  in 
Great  Britain,  who  were  able  to  read  the  origi- 
nal work  critically.  The  French  astronomer, 
thoroughly  master  of  the  mighty  subject,  very 
often  omitted  intermediate  steps  in  his  demon- 
strations, and  grasped  the  conclusion  without 
showing  the  process.  It  was  the  design  of  Dr. 
Bowditch  to  supply  these  deficiencies.  Anoth- 
er object  was  to  record  subsequent  discoveries, 
to  continue  the  original  work  to  the  latest  date, 
and  to  subjoin  parallel  passages  from  geometers 
who  had  treated  of  the  same  subjects.  A  third 
object  was  to  show  the  sources  from  which  La- 
place had  derived  assistance.  The  elucidations 
and  commentaries  fonn  more  than  half  the  work 
as  produced  by  Dr.  Bowditch.  In  1823  he  be- 
came actuary  of  the  Massachusetts  hospital  life 
insurance  company  in  Boston,  During  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  life  he  was  a  tnistee  of  the 
Boston  Athenroum,  president  of  the  American 
academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  member 
of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  college. — See 
"Memoir  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,"  by  his  son, 
N.  I.  Bowditch  (Boston,  1839). 
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BOWDODf.  I.  JtBMS,  governor  of  Massachn- 
setts,  bom  in  Boston,  Aug.  8, 1727,  died  Nov.  6, 
1790.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Pierre  Baudouin, 
a  French  llugnenot  who  tied  to  America  on  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1745,  became  in  1753  rep- 
resentative in  the  general  court,  and  was  sub- 
sequently senator  and  councillor.  During  the 
troubles  which  preceded  the  revolution,  he  was 
forward  in  opposition  to  the  royal  governor. 
In  1775  he  was  president  of  the  council  of  gov- 
ernment; when  the  convention  assembled  in 
1778,  for  the  formation  of  a  constitution,  he 
was  chosen  president ;  and  in  1786  he  succeed- 
ed Hancock  as  governor.  It  was  during  his 
administration  that  the  disturbances  in  the  west- 
em  counties  of  Massachusetts,  known  as  Shays's 
rebellion,  occurred,  lie  called  out  4,n00  mili- 
tia, and  the  speedy  suppression  of  the  insurrec- 
tion was  due  to  his  vigorous  course ;  yet  he  lost 
his  election  the  next  year.  He  was  afterward 
a  member  of  the  convention  for  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution.  He  was  a  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Franklin,  and  one  of  the 
founders  and  tirst  ])resident  of  the  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences,  to  which  ho  ])e<iueathed  his 
library.  He  left  a  legacy  to  Harvard  college, 
and  aided  in  the  estal)lishment  of  the  MaSvSa- 
chusetts  humane  society.  !!•  JiUfs,  son  of  the 
prece<ling,  born  Sept.  22,  1752,  died  on  Nau- 
shon  island,  Mass.,  Oct.  11,  1811.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1771,  afterward 
spent  one  year  at  Oxford,  and  commenced  his 
travels  on  the  continent,  but  returned  to  the 
United  States  after  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
He  was  minister  to  Spain  from  1805  to  1808, 
and  acquired  in  Paris  an  extensive  library,  phi- 
losophical apparatus,  and  collection  of  paint- 
ings, all  of  which  ho  left  at  his  death  to  Bow- 
doin  college,  together  with  0,000  acres  of  land, 
and  the  reversion  of  the  island  of  Nauslion, 
one  of  the  Elizabeth  islands  in  Buzzard's  bay, 
which  had  been  his  favorite  residence. 

BOWDOLX  COLLEGE,  the  oldest  and  most  prom- 
inent literary  institution  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
8ituate<l  at  Brunswick,  on  an  elevated  plain  S. 
of  the  vilhige,  about  1  m.  from  the  Androscog- 
gin river,  and  4  m.  from  the  shore  of  the  At- 
lantic ocean.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Gov. 
James  Bowdoin  of  Massjichusetts.  Prior  to 
the  revolution  it  had  been  prf)po?*ed  to  establish 
a  college  in  Maine,  then  a  district  of  Massachu- 
setts; but  it  was  not  till  1788  that  ji  ])etition  for 
a  charter  was  presented  to  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  from  the  asscwiation  of  ministers 
and  the  court  of  sessions  for  Cumberland  coun- 
ty. The  charter  was  grante<l  in  17t»4,  together 
with  five  townships  as  a  foundation  for  the  col- 
lege, whose  object,  as  stated  in  the  act  of  in- 
corporation, should  be  to  **  promote  virtue  and 
piety,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  languages  and 
of  the  useful  and  liheral  arts  and  sciences." 
The  government  was  ve8te<l  in  two  lK>ards, 
one  of  trustees  and  the  other  of  overseers, 
which  met  in  1801,  and  elected  Joseph  McKeen, 
J),  D.,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  for  president 


of  the  college,  and  John  Abbott,  a  gradnatc  of 
Harvard,  for  professor  of  langaages.  These 
officers  were  installed  in  1802,  when  eight  stn- 
dents  were  admitted,  and  in  1806  the  tirst  hon- 
ors bestowed  by  the  new  institution  were  con- 
ferred upon  eight  graduates.  A  single  building 
at  this  time  served  all  the  college  nses,  and  also 
as  the  residence  of  the  family  of  the  presidenL 
President  McKeen,  dying  in  1807,  was  succeed- 
ed by  Jesse  Appleton,  D.  D,,  who  during  the 
12  years  of  his  presidency  contributed  largely 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  college.  James  Bow- 
doin, son  of  the  governor,  had  before  made  a 
donation  to  the  college  of  1,000  acres  of  land 
and  more  than  £1,100;  and  at  his  deatli  in 
1811  he  left  to  it  another  donation  of  land, 
400  models  in  crystallography,  more  than  500 
specimens  of  minerals  which  had  been  arranged 
by  Hatty,  an  elegant  private  library,  and  a  cost- 
ly collection  of  paintings.  This  gallery,  since 
then  much  increased,  is  one  of  rare  excellence, 
and  the  crystals  and  minerals  were  the  nucleus 
of  the  large  and  valuable  mineralogical  and 
conchological  cabinets  which  have  been  col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Prof.  Cleaveland.  Upon 
the  death  of  President  Appleton  in  1819,  the 
Rev.  William  Allen,  who  nad  formerly  been 
president  of  Dartmouth  university,  was  elected 
his  successor,  and  retained  the  office  till  1889, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval  in  1881, 
when,  being  indirectly  removed  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature  of  Maine,  which  had  now  be- 
come a  separate  state,  he  contended  against  the 
authority  of  the  state  thus  to  control  the  col- 
lege, and  the  question  was  decided  in  his  favor 
by  adjudication  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  President  Allen  was  sncceeded  by 
Leonard  Woods,  I).  I).,  who  held  the  i>osition 
till  18fir).  In  1807  the  Rev.  Samuel  Harris.  S. 
T.  D.,  became  president,  and  was  succeedeil  in 
1871  by  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  LL.  I). — There 
are  now  eight  college  buildings,  all  large  brick 
structures,  excepting  the  chapel,  which  is  of 
light  granite,  in  tho  Romanesque  style,  and 
**  Memorial  Hall,"  of  the  same  material.  It  was 
begun  in  1846  and  completed  in  1855,  and  has 
rooms  also  for  the  library  and  picture  gallery. 
The  government  of  the  college  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  13  trustees  and  40  overseers.  Among 
the  trustees  are  the  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  tho  college.  There  is  a  visiting  com- 
mittee and  an  examining  committee,  each  com- 
posed of  two  tmstees  and  three  overseers,  and 
a  finance  committee  of  two  tmstees  and  two 
overseers.  Besides  the  president,  there  are, 
including  those  in  the  menical  school,  17  pro- 
fessors, 8  instmctors,  and  (5  lecturers.  During 
the  year  1871-2  the  college  had  168  under- 
graduates, 4  iH)st-graduates,  and  67  medical  stu- 
dents; total,  2:U.  Tlie  college  year,  divided 
into  three  temis,  begins  about  the  middle  of 
September  and  ei^ds  on  the  second  Wednesday 
of  July,  when  the  commencement  exercises  are 
held  ;  there  is  a  vacation  of  six  weeks,  be|riii- 
ning  the  last  week  in  November,  between  the 
first  and  second  terms,  and  one  of  a  week  in 
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April,  between  the  second  and  third  terms. 
The  rejrulnr  course  of  study  com^^rises  four 
years — all  studies  being  required,  except  that 
for  the  third  term  of  the  junior  year  Italian 
and  Greek  are  optional,  and  for  the  second  term 
of  the  senior  year  Spanish  is  optional.  Exami- 
nations are  held  at  the  end  of  each  term.  Be- 
sides the  regular  classical  course,  there  is  a  sci- 
entific course  for  undergraduates.  The  degree 
of  Sc.  B.  is  conferred  in  th  is  department.  There 
is  also  a  post-graduate  course  of  two  years  in 
philosophy  and  the  arts,  in  which  are  conferred 
the  degrees  of  A.  M.,  Sc.  D.,  and  Ph.  D.  Grad- 
uates who  have  completed  any  post-graduate 
course  with  honor  may  be  appointed  fellows, 
to  reside  at  college,  with  all  the  privileges  of 
the  same,  one  or  two  years  longer  without 
charge.  Instruction  is  given  in  military  sci- 
ence, and  daily  exercises  in  drill  are  held,  by  an 
officer  of  the  army  detailed  to  perform  these 
duties.  The  annual  college  expenses  for  each 
student  are  $00  for  tuition  and  $10  for  room 
rent.  Ten  scholarships,  each  yielding  from  $50 
to  $60  per  annum,  have  been  founded  by  indi- 
vidual benefactors,  and  there  are  several  college 
scholarships.  Assistance  is  furthermore  afford- 
ed to  students  from  a  fund  of  $6,000  given  by 
Mrs.  Amos  Lawrence  of  Massachusetts,  and 
one  of  $2,000  given  by  Daniel  W.  Lord  of  Ken- 
nebunkport.  The  college  has  received  no  aid 
through  legislative  appropriation.  The  medi- 
cal school  of  Maine  was  united  with  this  col- 
lege in  1821,  and  has  now  a  complete  anatomical 
cabinet  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  a  library 
of  4,000  volumes.  The  annual  course  of  lec- 
tures, extending  over  a  term  of  16  weeks,  be- 
gins early  in  January.  The  number  of  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  in  the  medical  school  in 
1872  was  13;  students,  67.  The  library  of  the 
college,  together  with  those  belonging  to  the 
societies  of  the  students  (exclusive  of  the  med- 
ical library),  contains  30,138  volumes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  triennial  catalogue  of  1870,  the 
whole  number  of  alumni  was  1,677,  of  whom 
1,150  survived;  whole  number  of  ministers, 
316,  living  227;  whole  number  of  doctors,  993, 
living  834.  Parker  Cleaveland,  one  of  the 
earliest  eminent  mineralogists  in  America,  was 
connected  with  the  college  from  1805  to  1858. 
Thomas  C.  Upham,  D.  D.,  held  the  position  of 
professor  of  mental  philosophy  from  1824  to 
1867.  Nathaniel  Uawthorne  and  Henry  W. 
Longfellow  graduated  here  in  1825,  and  among 
their  contemporaries  as  students  in  the  college 
were  Luther  V.  Bell,  G.  B.  Cheever,  William 
P.  Fessenden,  John  P.  Hale,  Franklin  Pierce, 
S.  S.  Prentiss,  and  Calvin  E.  Stowe.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow was  the  professor  of  modern  languages 
from  1829  to  1835,  when  he  was  called  to  Har- 
vard. The  prevailing  religious  denomination 
at  Bowdoin  college  is  the  Congregationalist. 

BOWEN,  Fnaci^  an  American  author,  born 
at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Sept.  8, 1811.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  in  1838,  and  during 
four  years  was  instructor  there  in  intellectual 
philosophy  and  political  economy.    In  1843  he 


succeeded  Dr.  Palfrey  as  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  "  North  American  Review,"  which  he 
conducted  till  1854,  He  was  rejected  in  1850 
by  the  board  of  overseers  of  Harvard  college 
as  professor  of  history  on  account  of  his  un- 
popular views  on  politics  and  on  the  Hunga- 
rian struggle  for  independence,  but  was  almost 
unanimously  confirmed  in  1853  as  Dr.  Walker's 
successor  in  the  Alford  professorship  of  natural 
religion,  moral  philosophy,  and  civil  polity.  In 
1848-'9  he  delivered  lectures  before  the  Lowell 
institute  on  the  application  of  metaphysical 
and  ethical  science  to  the  evidences  of  religion 
(published  in  1849  ;  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion, 1855);  in  1850,  on  political  economy;  in 
1852,  on  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  constitutions;  and  subse- 
quently on  English  philosophers  from  Bacon  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton.  He  supports  Locke  and 
Berkeley,  and  opposes  Kant,  Fichte,  Cousin, 
Comte,  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  Mr.  Mill,  in  the 
third  edition  of  his  "Logic,"  makes  elaborate 
comments  on  Mr.  Bo  wen's  antagonistic  views. 
Among  his  works  are:  an  annotated  edition 
of  Virgil ;  a  volume  of  "  Critical  Essays  on  the 
History  and  Present  Condition  of  Speculative 
Philosophy"  (1842)  ;  an  abridged  edition  of 
Dugald  Stewart's  "  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind ;  "  "  Documents  of  the  Constitution  of 
England  and  America,  from  Magna  Charta  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  of  1789  '^  (1854) ;  con- 
tributions to  Sparks's  "  Library  of  American 
Biography ;  "  "  Principles  of  Political  Econo- 
my applied  to  the  Condition,  Resources,  and 
Institutions  of  the  American  People"  (1856), 
in  which  he  opposes  the  theories  of  Adam 
Smith,  Mai  thus,  and  Ricardo,  as  inapplicable 
to  the  United  States;  and  a  revised  edition 
of  Reeve's  translation  of  De  Tocqueville's 
"Democracy  in  America"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1862). 
In  1872  he  made  an  extended  tour  in  Europe. 
BOWER  BIRD,  the  name  of  two  genera  of 
conirostral  birds  of  the  starling  family,  peculiar 
to  Australia.  In  the  genus  ptilonorhyn^hus 
(Kuhl)  the  bill  is  moderate,  compressed,  arched, 
and  notched  at  the  tip;  the  nostrils  lateral, 
deeply  sunk,  with  large  opening  partly  con- 
cealed by  projecting  plumes;  wings  long  and 
pointed,  the  first  three  quills  graduated,  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  equal  and  longest;  tail  short 
and  even ;  tarsi  much  longer  than  middle  toe, 
robust  and  scaled ;  all  four  toes  long  and  strong, 
with  sharp  claws.  Two  species  are  described 
by  Gray,  found  chiefly  in  forests  bordering  the 
larger  rivers  of  Australia,  and  in  thick  brushes 
of  cedar;  when  perched  on  lofty  trees  they 
utter  loud  and  narsh  notes,  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of  a  domestic  cat;  they  con- 
gregate in  autumn  in  small  flocks  on  the 
ground.  The  satin  bower  bird  (P.  hohsericeus^ 
Kuhl)  is  about  the  size  of  a  jackdaw  or  small 
crow ;  in  the  adult  male  the  plumage  is  deep 
satiny  blue  black,  the  primaries  velvety  black, 
and  the  wings  and  tail  of  the  last  color,  edged 
with  blue  black;  eyes  light  blue,  with  red  cir- 
cle around  the  pupil ;  bill  bluish  horn-colored, 
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jellowish  at  tip,  nnd  legs  and  feet  jetlonrish  ' 
vliitu.  Tilt)  ft'[iiulu  is  gruyiitli  green  above,  ilic 
wings  and  tail  i-ulphur  broH-n;  yi-llowisli  be- 
low, eacli  feather  scaled  with  a  dark  brown 
border.  Tlie  old  niulea  are  more  rnrely  seen 
than  tlio  females  iind  young  males,  and  tho  last 
do  not  get  tlieir  (r'ossy  jiluniogo  till  tlie  second 
or  tliird  year.  They  fued  on  berries  and  frnits, 
especially  wild  llgs  and  the  native  cherry,  and 
they  often  attack  tlie  ripening  crops  of  tho 
settlers.  The  common  nameis  derived  from  the 
singular  habit  which  the  females  have  of  niak-  , 
ing  very  extraordinary  bon-er-liko  structures,  of 
various  sizes,  which  are  tho  most  curious  ex-  ' 
ampler  of  bii'd  architecture  on  record,  display-  ' 
inp  more  infienuity  combined  witli  taste  than 
any  other  members  of  tho  cla^is  of  birds.  On  tlie 
ground,  generally  under  the  shelter  of  trees  in  a 
retired  place,  tliey  form  a  dome-shaped  bower  of 
sticks  and  twigs  on  a  ]>1atforro  of  tiie  same  ma- 
terials: these  are  so  interwoven  that  the  tofisof 
the  twigs  turn  in  and  nearly  meet  at  the  to|i,  the 
forks  always  pointing  outward  so  as  to  oiler  no 
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olistmction  to  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the 
birds.  But  the  nio<t  singnlar  habit  is  tho  man- 
ner in  which  the  bower  is  ornamented ;  they 
collect  with  great  perseverance  all  kindsof  bril- 
liant and  striking  objects,  such  as  the  gaudy 
feathers  of  [wrrols,  shells.  skuUa,  and  bleitched 
bones  of  siiiiill  animals,  bright  stones,  and  such 
liigh-eiiliiri'd  /ogs  as  they  can  find  about  the 
houses  of  the  natives  and  settlers;  these  they 
place  at  or  near  the  entrances,  introducing 
feathers  l>etwt-cn  the  interstices  in  the  roost 
fantastic  and  ollon  in  a  very  pleiuung  manner; 
so  prone  are  these  birds  to  jdek  up  any  (Kid- 
looking  thing,  that  the  natives  always  search 
their  bowers,  sure  of  Hniling  many  articles  which 
they  have  missed  from  their  scanty  possessions. 
Tliese  bowers,  aceonling  to  Mr.  (lould  ("liirds 
of  AnstraliiL"  London.  I1U81,  are  not  useil  as 
nests,  but  probiililv  as  as.'iciiiblv  rixmis.  where 
nianv  individuals  of  both  SL'ies  sp.irt  in  the 
mo-t  phiyful  manner ;  they  are  probably  nl«j 
usti]  as  places  of  ri'iidczvous  during  pairing 
time,  and  for  the  elegancies  and  aiuuscment^ 
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rather  than  the  necessities  of  bird  life.  Tliis 
species  is  the  eovry  of  the  natives,  and  is 
found  chiefly,  if  not  only,  in  New  South  Wales ; 
the  male  has  a  lond  liquid  call,  besides  the 
harsh  note  common  to  both  seies.  The  green 
satin  bird  {P.  Smilhii,  Vig.  and  llorsf.)  is  rntlu-r 
smaller;  tho  general  color  is  a  parrot  green, 
with  the  ends  of  the  wing  coverts,  sccondiiries, 
and  most  of  the  tail  feathers  lipiwd  with  white, 
and  lielow  with  oval  spots  of  tho  same.  The 
food  and  the  habitat  are  the  same  as  in  the  la-t 
species,  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained  that  it 
makes  a  bower;  it  is  called  cat  bird  by  the 
colonists,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  notes  to 
the  nightly  concerts  of  the  domestic  cat. — Tho 
genus  ehlamgdera  (Gould)  ditl'ers  in  having  the 
nostrils  ex|iose(1,  a  long  and  slightly  roundi-d 
ttul,  and  the  third  and  fourth  quills  equal  and 
longest.  They  are  very  sliy  birds,  frequenting 
the  forests  and  brushes  of  Australia ;  the  food 
consists  of  fruits  and  seeds.  They  make  etiti 
more  remarkable  bowers  than  the  preceding 
genus,  and  tho  stmctures  are  longer  and  more 
avenue-like,  made  externally  of  interworeo 
twigs,  and  lined  with  tall  grasses  meeting  above ; 
tl  ey  arc  decorated  with  bivalve  shells,  stones, 
siiall  skulls,  and  whitened  bones,  the  stones 
1  'ing  arranged  as  a  pavement,  and  so  as  to 
keep  the  grasses  in  place.  The  spotted  bower 
Iird(r.  mneulala,  Gould)  is  about  11  inches 
I  ng.  thegeuend  color  above  Iieingdeep  brown, 
lach  feather  tipped  with  buft'  and  edged  with 
black  on  the  head ;  the  back  of  tlie  neck  ia 
crossed  by  a  broad  frill  of  rosy  pink  eloRgateil 
feathers;  the  lower  parts  grayish  white ;  both 
seies  have  the  frill,  except  when  youngr.  In 
some  of  the  larger  bowers  made  by  this  birO, 
wjiich  hud  evidently  been  nsed  for  years,  Jlr. 
Gould  has  seen  nearly  half  a  bushel  of  shells 
and  pebbles  at  each  entrance,  which  had  Uren 
brought  from  the  shore  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  great  bower  binl  (C.  ttuehalU. 
(iould)  is  about  15  inches  long,  and  occurs 
in  X.  W.  Australia ;  it  ia  grayish  brown  above, 
satiny  on  the  head,  tipped  with  grayish  white ; 
on  llie  nape  a  rosy  ]iink  frill  partly  encircled 
with  a  rulf  of  satiny  plumes;  yellowish  gray 
Iwlow.  tingeil  with  brown ;  it  makes  highly 
ornamented  bowers. 

BOWIE,  a  N.  £.  connty  of  Teias.  separated 
on  the  north  from  the  Indian  territory  and 
Arkansas  by  the  Rctl  river,  bounded  E.  by 
Arkansas  and  S.  and  K.  W.  by  the  Sulphur  fork 
of  Ked  river;  orea,  8D3  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870. 
4.fier.  of  whom  2,24!l  were  colored.  Tlie  sur- 
face is  undulating,  anil  in  iininy  iilaces  covered 
with  thick  forestsof  post  oak  and  other  timber. 
The  soil  of  the  bottoms  is  rich  red  laud,  well 
suited  to  cotton  ;  in  other  localitivs  it  is  sandy. 
Lignite  coal  and  iron  ore  are  fouml.  There  are 
several  mineral  springs.  The  chief  productions 
in  l«70  were  IfU.Ho.-)  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
ll.-.;2:|of  sweet  iH'tatoes  2. DiMi  bales  of  cotton, 
and  4.7.17  lbs.  of  l,„ncv.  Tliere  were  772 
horns.  1,.)01  milch  ci.ws,  4.178  other  cattle, 
57s  sheeji,  and  7,011  swine.    Capital,  Boftoa. 
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BOWLDERS,  or  Boilden,  loose  roanded  blocks 
of  stone,  named  by  the  French  blocs  erratiqueSy 
foand  scattered  over  the  surface  in  high  north- 
em  and  southern  latitudes,  extending  to  with- 
in 35°  or  thereabouts  of  the  equator.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere  they  are  always  of  the 
Tarieties  of  rock  which  are  found  in  solid  ledges 
in  a  Northerly  direction ;  and  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  the  ledges  are  again  met  with  to- 
ward the  pole.  These  loose  rocks  appear  in 
each  case  to  have  been  transported  toward 
the  equator,  either  by  glaciers  or  by  ice- 
bergs, and  .to  have  been  subjected  to  rolling  ac- 
tion, which  has  rounded  off  their  corners  and 
ground  their  surfaces.  (See  Diluvium.)  The 
size  of  these  transported  blocks  is  often  enor- 
mous. At  Fall  River,  Mass.,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  bay  at  the  mouth  of  Taunton  river,  a 
bowlder  of  conglomerate  rock  was  uncovered 
in  the  gravel  resting  on  granite  ledges  which 
was  estimated  to  weigh  5,400  tons.  Tlie  ledges 
of  this  conglomerate  are  met  with  only  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bay.  Along  the  coast  of  Now 
England  the  bowlders  constitute  by  their  great 
numbers  and  size  a  marked  feature  in  the  land- 
scape. They  are  sometimes  found  perched  upon 
bare  ledges  of  rock,  and  so  nicely  balanced  that, 
though  of  great  weight,  they  may  be  rocked  by 
the  hand.  These  are  called  rocking  stones. 
"  Plymouth  Rock "  is  a  bowlder  of  sienitic 
granite,  ledges  of  which  are  found  in  the  towns 
near  Boston.  The  highest  mountains  are  often 
covered  with  these  bowlders  of  the  drift  for- 
mation. U])on  the  bare  granite  summit  of  Mt. 
Katahdin — the  highest  mountain  in  Maine — at 
an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  or  more  above  the 
surrounding  valleys,  pieces  of  limestone  con- 
taining fossil  shells  are  found,  though  no  ledges 
resembling  them  are  known  except  many  miles 
to  the  ni^rthwest,  and  at  a  much  lower  level. 
The  northern  and  central  parts  of  Europe  are 
equally  interesting  for  the  distribution  of 
bowlders.  The  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Peter 
the  Great  at  St.  Petersburg  was  hewn  out  of 
a  granite  bowlder,*  weighing  about  1,500  tons, 
that  lay  on  a  marshy  plain  near  the  city.  Upon 
the  limestone  ledges  of  the  Jura  mountains  are 
found  bowlders  of  granite  which  must  have 
come  from  the  higher  Alps,  where  ledges  of 
similar  character  are  found.  Some  of  these 
bowlders  are  of  very  large  dimensions,  one  in 
particular,  known  as  the  pierre  d  Martin^  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Greenough,  measuring  no  less 
than  10,206  cubic  feet,  and  weighing  conse- 
quently about  820  tons. 

BOWLES,  CtroUie.    See  Southet. 

BOWLES,  Saanel,  an  American  journalist, 
born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  9,  1826.  His 
father  was  proprietor  of  the  "  Weekly  Repub- 
lican "  newspaper  at  Springfield,  and  the  son 
became  at  an  early  age  an  apprentice  in  the 
oflSce.  In  1844  he  induced  his  father  to  estab- 
lish a  daily  newspaper,  of  which  he  became, 
though  only  18  years  of  age,  virtual  editor. 
He  has  held  this  post  ever  since,  and  under 
bis  charge  the  ^*  Springfield  Republican  ^'  has 


risen  to  prominence.  Mr.  Bowles  has  made 
several  journeys  in  the  region  lying  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  the  first  in  1865 
with  a  large  company,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Schuyler  Colfax.  The  observations  made  on 
this  journey,  originally  written  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  his  journal,  appeared  in  a  collec- 
tive form  under  the  title  "  Across  the  Conti- 
nent" (1865).  In  1869  he  published  two 
works,  **  Our  New  West "  and  "  The  Switzer- 
land  of  America,"  the  latter  describing  the 
natural  parks  and  the  mountains  of  Colorado. 

BOWliiBS,  WiOlAH  AogHstu,  an  American  ad- 
venturer, born  in  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  in  1763, 
died  in  Havana,  Dec.  23,  1805.  His  father 
was  an  English  schoolmaster  who  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  Maryland.  When  18  years 
of  age  young  Bowles  ran  away  from  home  and 
joined.,^e  British  army  at  Philadelphia.  Ue 
obtainea  a  commission,  and  was  for  some  time 
stationed  at  Pensacola ;  but  for  a  breach  of  reg- 
ulations he  was  dismissed  the  service.  Soon 
afterward  he  became  connected  with  the  Creek 
Indians,  and  married  a  woman  of  the  tribe,  in 
which  he  became  an  acknowledged  leader,  lie 
encouraged  their  excesses  and  prompted  them 
to  many  attacks  on  the  Spaniards,  in  which  he 
was  sustained  by  the  approval  and  even  re- 
wards of  the  British  government.  He  com- 
manded the  Creeks  when  they  assisted  the 
British  at  Pensacola  in  May,  1781,  and  for  his 
conduct  on  that  occasion  was  restored  to  his 
place  in  the  army.  After  the  war  he  led  a 
roving  life— at  one  time  an  actor  and  again  a 
portrait  painter — until  he  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Dunmore  leading  agent  for  his  old  In- 
dian allies,  when  he  established  himself  at 
Chattahoochie.  McGillivray,  who  had  led  the 
Creeks  during  the  revolution,  drove  him  from 
his  agency,  and  he  went  to  England  for  a  time; 
but  on  his  return  he  was  again  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  tribe,  and  used  his  in- 
fluence with  such  effect  against  the  Spaniards 
that  they  offered  $6,000  for  his  capture.  After 
disturbing  the  peace  of  Georgia  for  several 
years,  he  was  taken  in  1792  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  sent  to  Madrid  and  afterward  to  Manila. 
He  escaped,  and  for  a  time  returned  to  his  old 
allies;  but  he  was  finally  recaptured  in  1804, 
carried  to  Havana,  and  confined  in  the  Morro 
castle  till  his  death. 

BOWLES,  WiniuB  Lisle,  an  English  poet  and 
clergyman,  born  at  King's  Sutton,  Sept.  24, 
1762,  died  in  Salisbury,  April  7,  1850.  After 
attending  Westminster  school  he  entered  Trin- 
ity college,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in 
1787.  Disappointed  in  the  expectation  of 
a  living,  and  n^^uch  depressed  by  the  death 
of  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be 
married,  he  made,  soon  after  leaving  the  uni- 
versity, an  extended  journey  in  Great  Britain, 
during  which  he  composed  the  **  Fourteen 
Sonnets"  forming  his  first  pubHshed  work, 
which  were  much  admired.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  several  less  important  writings,  and 
in  1804  by  his  **  Spirit  of  Discovery,"  a  poem 
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in  six  books.  In  1B07  bo  pnblisbed  an  edition 
of  Pope's  works  in  10  volumes.  From  this 
time  new  works  appeared  in  rapid  succession, 
and  comprised  a  great  number  of  poems,  of 
which  the  **  Missionary  of  the  Andes,"  pub- 
lished in  1815,  acquired  the  greatest  fame.  He 
continued  a  prolific  writer  of  verse  and  prose 
till  1837,  when  he  seems  to  have  retired  from 
literary  life.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  received 
important  preferment  in  the  church,  having 
been  made  rector  of  several  parishes,  in  1818 
chaplain  to  the  prince  regent,  and  in  1828 
canon  of  Salisbury  cathedral.  He  was  a  man 
of  eccentric  habits,  very  absent-minded,  and 
singularly  timid.  Bowles's  edition  of  Pope, 
containing  an  essay  with  some  severe  com- 
ments on  the  poet,  gave  rise  to  a  discussion 
which  has  become  hisitorical  as  "  the  Pope  and 
Bowles  controversy."  In  it  Byron  was  his 
principal  opponent,  but  Campbell,  Gilchrist, 
and  others  were  warmly  engaged  in  it.  Bowles 
defended  his  oi)inions  with  great  ability. 

BOWLING,  or  Bowks  an  ancient  athletic 
game,  played  with  balls  of  difleront  shapes 
rolled  on  a  flat  expanse  of  turf  in  the  open 
air.  The  name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to 
a  modern  American  game  more  commonly  call- 
ed tenpins,  which  but  slightly  resembles  the 
ancient  sport,  from  which  it  is  nevertheless  un- 
doubtedly derived.  I.  The  ancient  game  of 
bowls,  still  a  favorite  pastime  in  CJreat  Britain, 
requires,  in  order  that  it  may  be  played  with 
skill,  the  most  careful  preparation  of  the 
ground,  called  a  bowling  green,  on  which  the 
turf  must  be  closely  shaved,  watered,  and  rolled. 
It  must  be  surrounded  by  a  shallow  trench. 
The  balls  (called  bowls)  which  are  used  by 
the  players  are  of  hard  wood,  generally  lignum 
vita),  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  but  are 
not  exactly  spherical,  having  a  bias  to  one  side. 
A  small  white  spherical  ball,  called  the  jack, 
is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  green,  and  the  play- 
ers endeavor  so  to  roll  their  bowls  that  they 
shall  fall  as  near  as  possible  to  this  conspicuous 
mark.  The  irregular  shape  of  the  bowl  makes 
it  very  difficult  for  a  novice  to  calculate  its 
course,  and  renders  necessary  a  peculiar  motion 
in  rolling  it.  The  players  are  generally  ar- 
ranged in  sides,  every  man  of  each  side  having 
two  bowls.  The  side  which  places  its  bowls 
nearest  the  jack  counts  one  ])oint  in  the  game 
for  each  bowl  so  place«l.  The  number  making 
game  is  settled  by  the  players  before  beginning. 
With  unimportant  variations,  this  method  of 
playing  bowls  has  been  in  use  in  Great  Britain 
for  centuries.  The  game  has  been  the  subject 
of  several  legislative  enactments,  having  been 
prohi])ited  altogether  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VlIL,  by  a  law  rejiealed  in '1845.  Howls  was 
fonnerly  a  favorite  game  with  the  Dutch.  The 
earlv  inhabitants  of  New  York  citv  (in  their 
time  New  Amsterdam)  made  it  a  common  rec- 
reation, and  the  ground  tliey  used  for  play,  at 
the  lower  end  of  Broad wav,  near  the  Bat- 
tery,  is  now  a  small  ornamental  park,  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  the  Bowling  Green. 


n*  The  modem  game  of  tenpins  or  bowling 
is  practised  in  smoons,  on  alleys  of  carefolly 
fitted  carpenter's  work,  fh)m  60  to  65  ft  in 
length,  and  about  4  in  width.    The  alley  has  a 
gutter,  as  it  is  termed,  on  each  side,  and  is 
very  slightly  convex  in  the  centre,  ri»gularly 
bevelled  to  the  sides.    At  the  further  extremity 
are  set  up  10  pins,  usually  of  ash  wood,  abont 
a  foot  in  height  and  2  or  2^  lbs.  in  weight,  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  with  the 
apex  toward  the  bowler.     The  apex  consists 
of  a  single  pin,  the  2d  rank  of  2,  the  8d  of  8, 
and  the  4th  of  4,  the  last  occupying  the  whole 
widb))  of  the  alley,  and  the  first  standing  on 
the  crown  of  it.     All  the  pins  are  equidistant 
from  each  other.     At  these  the  bowler  rolls 
wooden  balls,  perfectly  spherical  and  usnally 
of  lignum  vita?,  from  4,  5,  or  6  lbs.,  down  to 
half  a  pound  in  weight,  with  the  object  of 
knocking  down  as  many  of  the  pins  as  pos- 
sible at  each  roll.     The  pins,  when  set  up,  are 
called  a  frame ;  and  at  each  frame  the  bowler 
rolls  three  balls,  when  the  number  of  pins 
down  is  counted  to  him,  and  the  frame  is  set 
up  again  for  the  next  bowler.     A  game  ordina- 
rily consists  of  10  frames,  or  80  balls.     If  the 
bowler  takes  all  the  pins  with  his  first  ball,  he 
counts  10;  this  is  called  a  **  ten-strike ; "  the 
frame  is  again  set  up  for  his  second  ball,  when, 
if  he  again  takes  all,  he  counts  10  more,  and  the 
frame  is  again  set  up  for  his  third,  when  what- 
ever number  he  scores  with  the  three  balls  counts 
to  him  as  if  all  had  been  made  oft*  one  frame. 
If  he  takes  all  the  10  with  his  first  two  balls, 
he  is  entitled  to  a  fresh  frame  for  his  third  or 
last  ball;   this  is  called  a  spare.      It  is  now 
everywhere  customary  to  employ  a  somewhat 
complicated  method  of  counting  gains  thus  made. 
By  this  arrangement,  when  a  player  gets  a  ten- 
strike  or  spare,  he  does  not  imme<liately  have 
the  frame  set  up  for  him  especially,  and  pro- 
ceed to  roll  the  remaining  one  or  two  of  his 
three  balls  while  the  other  players  wait  for 
him ;  but  in  order  to  save  time  imd  the  labor 
of  unnecessary  resetting,  he  waits  tiH  his  next 
regular  turn  comes,  and  then  counts  the  first 
ball  or  first  two  balls  of  it  doubly — i.  ^.,  both  as 
additions  to  his  fornier  ten-strike  or  spare,  and 
as  new  counts  for  himself. 

BOWLING  GftEEN,  a  town  and  the  capital  of 
Warren  co.,  Ky.,  on  Barren  river,  120  m.  8.  W. 
of  Frankfort;  pop.  in  1870,  4,574,  of  wliom 
1,670  were  colored.  The  river  is  navigable  to 
this  point  by  steamboats  of  2<X)  tons,  and  regti- 
lar  lines  run  to  Louisville.  The  Louisville  and 
Nashville  railroad  passes  through  the  town. 
Its  trade,  chiefly  in  pork  and  tobacco,  is  con- 
siderable, and  there  are  a  number  of  mills,  and 
sotne  manufactories  of  iron,  woollens,  &c.  There 
are  several  churches  and  schools,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war 
it  was  regarded  as  a  point  of  great  strategic 
importance,  and  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Buck- 
ner  in  September,  1861,  with  a  force  of  10,000 
confederates,  which  was  gnb-^oi  tlr  largely 
increased,  for  the  purp*  iie  ap- 
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f roach  to  Naahville.  After  tiie  captnre  of 
ortHenrj  by  the  federal  troops  {Feb.  8, 1802), 
the  confederates  fotmd  themBelves  oatllanbed, 
and  were  obliged  to  evacaate  the  towu. 

BOWHU,  ThBMM,  D.  D.,  an  Anierioan  clergy- 
man, born  near  Berwick,  Columbia  co.,  Penn., 
Jnly  15, 1617.  He  was  educated  at  Wilbraliani 
academy,  Mass.,  at  Cazenovia  seminary,  N.  Y., 
ADil  at  l)ickinsoii  college,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  where 
he  graduated  in  183T.  After  Btudyin)i;  law  at 
Carlisle  for  one  year,  he  entered  the  miniatry 
in  the  Baltimore  conferonce  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  in  1839.  From  1840  lo  18i3 
he  tADght  in  the  fcranimar  school  of  Dickinson 
college.  Id  1848  he  was  appointed  to  organize 
the  Dickinson  seminary  at  williamsport,  Pean. 
Over  this  institution  he  presided  for  ten  years, 
and  during  this  period  became  distingaished  as 
a  pulpit  orator.  In  1853  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Indiana  Asbory  university  at  Green- 
castle.  He  was  olectud  delegate  to  the  British 
conference  in  1804,  and  was  chaiilain  of  the 
United  States  senate  in  1884  and  18B5.  He 
continued  to  preside  over  the  Indiana  Asburj 
university  till  May,  1872,  when  he  became  a 
hisliop.     His  rcMdence  is  8L  Louis,  Mo. 

BOWUJiC,  Sir  J*ba,  nn  English  statesman 
and  author,  bom  at  Exeter,  Oct.  17,  1792,  died 
Nov.  22,  1872.  Ho  early  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  modem  Inngiiaiies,  and  lietween  1821 
and  1824  pitb!ishe<1  metrical  translations  of  ttio 
popular  poetry  of  Rnxsia.  Holland,  and  Spain, 
and  afterward  of  Poliind,  Bervia,  Hangary, 
Portugal,  Icclnnd,  and  Bohemia.  About  1822 
he  mode  the  acquaintance  of  Jeremy  Bentliam, 
became  his  disciple,  executor,  and  biographer, 
and  edited  his  works  {11  vols.  Bvo,  1843).  In 
1826  he  was  mode  first  editor  of  the  "West- 
minster Review,"  and  continued  in  this  position 
for  several  years,  writing  copiously  in  support 
of  parliamentary  reform  and  free  trade.  Ho 
travelled  in  Holland  in  1828,  and  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  university 
of  Groningen.  In  1833  ho  published  "Matins 
and  Vespers,  with  Hymns,"  a  volume  of  original 

Ketry,  chieliy  devotional.  He  wrote  with  Vil- 
ra  "On  the  Commercial  Kelations  between 
France  and  Great  Britain"  (2  vols.,  l834-'5), 
the  result  of  official  investigation,  and  whs  em- 

Eloyed  in  similar  labors  relating  to  Switzer- 
md,  Italy,  the  Levant,  and  the  German  cus- 
toms union.  As  a  member  of  parliament  from 
1835  to  1837,  and  again  from  1841  to  1849  he 
invariably  advocated  extreme  liberal  opinions, 
and  was  one  of  tlie  counsel  of  the  anti-cora  law 
league.  Id  January,  1649,  he  was  appointed 
British  consul  at  Canton,  and  subsequently  he 
became  acting  plenipotentiary.  He  returned  to 
England  for  a  short  time  in  1858,  and  published 
two  volumes  in  support  of  a  decimal  sy^em  of 
coinage.  In  1854  he  was  knighted  and  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Hong  Kong.  Parliament 
censured  bis  course  in  the  bombardment  of  the 
Chines  forta  in  1606,  and  he  was  recalled  in 
1S5T.  His  " Kingdom  of  Siam  andttsPec^le" 
(2  vols.,  London,  1837)  .embodies  Us  obaerra- 
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tions  while  on  a  mission  in  that  country  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty,  "A  Vi«t 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1856-'g  "  appeared 
from  his  pen  in  1659.  He  was  a  zealous  Uni- 
tarian, nnd  in  1872  was  prominent  in  the  inter- 
national social  refonn  convention  in  London. 

BOWVGR,  WUUui,  an  English  printer  and 
scholar,  bora  Dec.  19,  1899,  died  Nov.  IS,  1777. 
He  studied  at  Cambridge,  ond  became  printer 
to  the  house  of  commons  and  various  learned 
societies.  He  published  several  learned  works, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  a  Greek  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  with  critical  and 
emendatory  notes  {2  vols.,  17(13;  2d  ed.,  1612). 
His  memoirs  are  included  in  "  Nichols's  Liter- 
ary Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century" 
(9  vols.,  1812-'15;  continued  as  "Illustrations 
of  Literary  History,"  1817~'48). 

SOX  (btaut),  a  shrubby  evergreen  tree,  which 
affords  a  very  valuable  close-grained  wood. 
The  Bomans  cultivated  the  box  tree  asan  orna- 
mental shrub  in  their  gardens,  and  consecrated 


it  to  Ceres.  The  Greeks  colled  it  wtfoe,  whence 
the  Latin  name;  and  as  the  same  Greek  word 
^gnifies  goblet  or  vase,  it  is  probable  that  they 
named  It  from  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
small  cups  and  ornaments.  B.  stmptnirtn$,  the 
best  known  species,  is  the  most  nortlicm  arbo- 
reacent  plant  of  the  natural  order  eiiphorbia^e/r, 
the  other  trees  of  that  order  being  fonnd  only  in 
mild  or  tropical  climates.    It  is  a  native  of  most 

farts  of  Europe,  is  common  from  England  to 
ersia,  and  attiins  in  favorable  localities  the 
height  of  15  or  20  ft.,  but  in  some  rocky  re- 
gions never  rises  above  8  ft  It  has  small  oval 
and  opposite  leaves,  male  and  female  flowers 
upon  the  same  individnal.  and  a  S  or  4-partcd 
c«lyx.  Among  the  garden  varieties  is  the 
dwarf  box,  much  used  for  the  edgings  of 
walks.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellowi^  color,  hard, 
heavy,  durable,  close-grained,  and  susceptible 
of  B  high  polish.    It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
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1-328.  It  U  prepared  for  indiistriat  uses  by  | 
stecpintt  lariw  bliicliH  in  water  during  24  liount,  : 
after  wliii-h  it  is  bulled  in  wnter,  and  then  ul- 
luwed  tudrjdiowly,  imiiier»ad  iu  sand  or  aslics  ; 


LMict  mil  I'niit  of 


to  pTrliide  the  nir  and  prevent  rapid  detuera- 
tion.  It  i:<  inui'li  um-hI  liy  tlic  turner,  tbe  math- 
oniatioiil  inMrunient  niufcur,  and  the  wood  en- 
graver, and  fur  certain  uhl-h  nn  other  kind  of 
wood  ean  rejilaee  it  with  advantn^K.  It  is  Kent 
in  large  quantities  fVom  !^]uin  to  Paris,  and 
great  igiiantitles  of  a  very  fine  quality  arc  im- 
ported from  the  Levant  into  the  lunnofai'turing; 
coiintriiii  of  £ur<ii>e.  Tlio  B.  liiUarita,  or 
Miyiin-a  box,  is  a  IiandDonicT  plant  than  tlio 
pri-eeiliiJ)!,  haring  widu  leaves,  but  requires  a 
wanner  climate  or  laota  carefiil  eullure.  It 
will  jiri'w,  howover.  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
milder  expo^nre:^  of  northern  lalitndes.  It 
aboiinils  on  tlio  hilU  nf  M^orca  at  the  licifcht 
of  l,r)(>ii  ft.  alH>vo  the  level  of  the  aeo,  and  in 
fuptMiseil  to  fumi»U  a  part  of  thu  Spanish  and 
Turkey  Ikix  wood.  Bui  wood  iit  sometimes 
vivA  in  nicdirine  as  it  siib:<)tiite  for  fniaiacnm, 
and  the  leaves  Lave  l>oen  employed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  I'eruvian  bark.  The  leaves  have  also 
been  iisi'<l  inxtead  ul'  ho{>H  in  the  brewin|i  of 
beer,  but  they  give  on  ai'rid,  unpleasant  davor 
to  the  liquur, 

MtX  IXDEK,  a  X.  W.  county  of  Utah,  bound- 
ed X.  I>y  Idaho  and  W.  by  Xovada;  area,  f.,OU(l 
ei|.  m. ;  pop.  in  1ST»,  4.8u<'>,  of  whom  4<j:) 
were  Chin<.>se.  About  half  of  Crcat  Salt  lake 
lies  in  the  S.  E.  p.irt  of  the  county.  Bear  river 
lliiws  throiiKli  tlie  K.  part.  The  surface  is 
broken.  The  Central  I'lU'ilie  rallrund  traver«.'S 
the  ciHinty.  The  chief  productiunrt  in  1H70 
were  ^<>.!>~2  bushels  of  wheal.  4,').1D  of  Indlnti 
corn.  2.:!24  of  oat^  4,24(t  of  barlev,  10.fiII2  of 
l.otalot-.  l.TW  tons  of  hay,  .I.UM  lbs.  of  ww>l, 
and.S,i'Iii|nilbinsiif  Ktirtthnm  inolnsxea.  There 
Were  4;U  horses,  sdl  udlch  cows,  ond  2,082 
sheep.     L'upilid.  Itriirliani  Citv. 

BVXnu.    tk-v  I'l-uiLisM. 
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Vnui.  I.  An  inland  state  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  divided  into  the  provinces 
of  I'aiiiplona,  Cuwmare,  Socorro,  and  Tut^a, 
and  Irordering  upon  Venezuela  and  tbe  states 
of  Cuudinumarca  and  Santander;  area,  83.- 
84!l  »q.  m. ;  jiop.  in  1870,  482.874.  Ttie  capital 
is  Tuqjo,  once  tbe  court  of  the  Za<iues  kings, 
tbe  implacable  enemies  of  the  Zipas  of  Uo- 
gota.  The  tace  of  the  country  is  traverved 
in  the  «'est  by  a  chain  of  the  Ande!>,  and 
slop's  toward  the  east  into  immense  llano*  »r 

Elams,  little  cultivated,  and  covered  in  part 
J  dense  forests  and  marshes,  and  in  part  by 
juxuriimt  pastures  watered  by  the  Meta  anil 
other  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco.  Ahing  tho 
honki-  of  the  former  river  arc  almost  the  only 
inhabitants  to  be  found  in  this  region.  The 
H.  part  of  tho  state  is  intersected  by  mo- 
rasiws.  The  soil  in  some  places  is  remarkably 
fertile;  the  lowlands  yield  in  abundance  ail 
the  tropical  fruits  and  veg^etables,  as  also  rot- 
ton,  cacao,  BUf.'ar,  tobacco,  dyes,  medicinal 
dnig^  and  an  infinite  varietv  of  useful  timber. 
The  |>roductions  of  the  bigliJands  ore  similar  to 
tho^  of  Europe.  Honey  is  plentiftil,  and  the 
preserves  fVom  this  state  are  much  esteemed. 
Vapors  from  numerous  thennal  springs  in  tbe 
sooth  ore  condensed  in  dry  weather  and  cover 
tbe  surrounding  liclds  with  sulphate  of  toda, 
which  is  sold  in  the  plains  tor  the  use  of  cattle 
at  a  high  price.  Near  Tun,ia  there  are  gprings 
cold  iiy  day  and  very  hot  by  night.  Ilia 
climate  on  the  [ilnins  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  and 
fevers  are  common ;  in  the  valleys  of  the  west 
and  centre.  thoU);h  warm,  it  la  very  salubrious; 
in  the  hi(ili!ands  it  is  much  cooler,  bnt,  as  in 
most  alpine  regions,  the  inhabitants  sntfer 
very  much  from  goitre,  dno  in  some  localities 
to  the  use  of  impure  water.  Coarse  cotton 
and  woollen  cloths,  blankets,  ami  flannels  are 
manufactured,  as  also  straw  hats;  and  ther« 
are  dyeworks,  powder  mills,  tnnnerief^  and 
sjiinning  mills,  and  a  considerable  internal 
traffic.  Cattle  are  extensivelv  raised.  Eme- 
ralds and  some  gold  are  found,  but'the  mines 
are  no  longer  worked.  There  are  some  lead 
mines  in  Socomi,  as  also  focsil  remains  of 
eolwsal  mumniiters.  The  forests  are  infestt^ 
hy  jaguars,  wild  cats,  mdpiinte*  (t>pecies  of 
badger),  hiiieous  snakes,  royat  (venomous 
spiders),  and  green  mosquitoes  formidable  on 
account  of  a  worm  which  ihey  deposit  in  tbe 
skin  whenever  Ihey  bite.  Il>  A  small  town  of 
the  above  descrilKMl  state,  on  the  rood  from 
Tunia  to  Bogota,  12  m.  from  the  former,  in  lat. 
5°  2(f  X.,  bin.  73°  89'  W.  It  is  celebrated  for 
tbe  victory  gained  by  the  forces  of  Xew  Gra- 
nada, commanded  by  Bolivar,  over  the  Span- 
iards, the  whole  of  whose  surviving  t^oop^ 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victor.  This  liattte,  foo^t 
Aug.  7,  1810,  near  the  bridge  o(  Boynci.  was 
dei'iidve  of  the  indeiiendence  of  Xew  Granada. 
A  piillege  was  established  here  in  1821. 

BUVtK,  or  Bstar  (from  M,  battle),  a  Slavic 
title,  first  especially  used  by  tbo  Balgariani, 
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Serbs,  and  Russians,  and  afterward  by  the  Mol- 
davians and  Wallachians.  It  represented  the 
highest  social  condition,  corresponding  in  cer- 
tain respects  to  that  of  an  English  peer.  In 
ancient  Russia  the  boyars  were  the  next  after 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  formed  a  kind  of 
supreme  political  body,  acting  as  the  council 
of  the  grand  dakes.  All  the  higher  offices, 
civil  and  military,  including  the  lieutenancies 
in  the  provinces,  were  held  by  them.  While 
Russia  was  divided  into  petty  sovereignties,  the 
boyars  eiyoyed  the  right  of  choosing  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  dependants  the  prince 
whom  they  wished  to  serve,  and  of  leaving  his 
service  at  pleasure.  When  the  grand  dukes  of 
Vladimir  and  of  Moscow  stripped  these  petty 
princes  of  their  sovereign  rights,  the  dignity  of 
boyars  was  granted  to  them,  and  their  influence 
often  equalled  that  of  the  grand  dukes,  the 
ukases  always  containing  the  words,  "  approv- 
ed by  the  boyars."  Precedence  among  the 
boyars  was  according  to  the  creation  of  the 
title,  wliicli  was  hereditary;  and  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  any  boyar  of  an  older  crea- 
tion refused  to  servo  under  one  of  a  younger. 
This  strugjrlo  for  precedence,  which  was  espe- 
cially troublesome  in  times  of  war,  was  enaed 
by  Fedor  III.,  and  Peter  the  Great  wholly 
abolished  the  dignity  of  boyar.  In  Roumania 
the  boyar  nobility,  though  not  of  national  ori- 
gin, sat  in  the  council  of  the  hospodars,  and 
exercised  a  preponderating  influence  till  1864, 
when  it  was  checked  by  Prince  Cuza. 

BOYCE,  Uector.    See  Boethius. 

BOTCE,  WillUni,  an  English  composer,  bom  in 
London  in  1710,  died  in  February,  1779.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  mechanic,  and  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  Charles  King,  choir  master  of  St. 
Paul's  cathedral.  When  his  voice  changed  he 
commenced  the  study  of  harmony  and  the  or- 
gan, and  became  organist  first  at  the  Oxford 
chapel,  and  subsequently  at  St.  Michael's,  and 
composer  for  the  royal  chapel.  He  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  music  from  Cambridge 
university  .in  1749.  In  1758  he  became  con- 
ductor of  the  royal  orchestra,  directing  in  that 
capacity  the  music  at  the  triennial  gatherings 
of  the  cathedral  choirs  of  Worcester,  Hereford, 
and  Gloucester.  His  principal  compositions 
are  church  services,  wiiich  are  still  held  in  high 
esteem  and  are  in  constant  use  both  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  Several  years  of 
his  life  were  devoted  to  the  collection  and 
publication  in  score  of  the  best  works  of  the 
composers  of  English  church  music  from  the 
earliest  times  to  his  own.  He  wrote  also  12 
trios  for  two  violins  and  bass,  eight  sympho- 
nies, and  many  anthems  of  much  excellence. 
One  of  the  latter,  *^  Blessed  is  he  that  consid- 
ereth  the  poor,"  is  sung  every  year  at  the 
festival  given  for  the  sons  of  the  clergy.  He 
also  wrote  two  musical  dramas  entitled  "  The 
Chaplet "  and  "  The  Shepherd's  Lottery."  He 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

BOYD,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Kentucky,  separated 
on  the  N.  E.  from  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river,  and 


on  the  E.  from  West  Virginia  by  l3ig  Sandy 
river;  area,  280  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,573,  of 
whom  291  were  colored.  The  surface  is  gen- 
erally hilly.  Iron  ore  and  stone  coal  are  abun* 
dant.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
11,718  bushels  of  wheat,  168,199  of  Indian 
corn,  17,968  of  oats,  12,598  of  potatoes,  and 
1,269  tons  of  hay.  There  were  850  horses,  945 
milch  cows,  1,908  other  cattle,  8,843  sheep, 
and  8,999  swine.     Capital,  Catlettsburg. 

BOYD,  Andrew  Kennedy  Hntehison,  D.  D.,  a 
Scottish  clergyman  and  essayist,  born  at  Au- 
chinleck,  Ayrshire,  in  November,  1825.  He 
was  educated  iat  the  university  of  Glasgow ; 
became  a  minister  of  the  established  church  of 
Scotland  in  1851,  and  officiated  successively  in 
the  parishes  of  Newton-on-Ayr,  Kirkpatrick- 
Irongray  in  Galloway,  St.  Bernard's  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  at  St.  Andrews,  where  he  still  re- 
mains. His  writings,  which  originally  appeared 
in  magazines,  have  been  republished  separate- 
ly. Tliey  include  "  Recreations  of  a  Country 
Parson  "  (two  series,  1860  and  1861),  "  Leisure 
Hours  in  Town  "  (1862),  "  Graver  Thoughts  of  a 
Country  Parson  "  (1863),"  Counsel  and  Comfort 
Spoken  from  a  City  Pulpit,"  "  Autumn  Holi- 
days of  a  Country  Parson,"  and  "  Present  Day 
Thoughts"  (1870). 

BOYD,  John  Parker,  an  American  soldier, 
bom  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  1768,  died  in 
Boston,  Oct.  4,  1830.  He  entered  the  United 
States  army  in  1786,  but  soon  afterward  went 
to  India,  where  he  raised  three  battalions, 
each  of  about  500  men,  with  a  few  English 
officers,  whom,  as  well  as  his  men,  he  hired  at 
a  certain  amount  per  month.  The  equipment, 
including  guns  and  elephants,  was  his  sole 
property,  and  he  let  out  the  ser\ices  of  his  little 
army  to  any  of  the  Indian  princes  who  would 
give  him  the  best  pay.  The  demand  for  his 
services  diminishing,  he  sold  out,  and  in  1808 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  took  part 
as  colonel  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  Nov.  7, 
1811.  He  was  afterward  appointed  brigadier 
general,  put  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of 
1,500  men  of  Wilkinson^s  army  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Upper  Canada,  and  fought  the  battle  of 
Chrystler's  Fann,  Nov.  1 1, 1813.  He  published 
"Documents  and  Facts  relative  to  Military 
Events  during  the  late  War  "  (1816). 

BOYD,  Mark  Alexander,  a  Scottish  scholar  and 
soldier,  bom  at  Galloway,  Jan.  13,  15f)2,  died 
at  Pinkill,  April  10,  1601.  His  headstrong 
temper  made  him  quarrel  with  his  relatives 
and  instructors,  and  before  he  had  finished  his 
academic  course  he  sought  his  fortune  at  courts 
where  one  duel  and  numberless  broils  soon 
made  him  notorious.  He  went  t<^  France, 
where  he  studied  civil  law,  and  thence  to  Italy. 
In  1587  he  joined  the  Catholic  league  as  a 
volunteer  soldier,  though  himself  a  Protes- 
tant; but  in  1588  he  resumed  his  legal  studies 
at  Toulouse,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for 
his  religious  opinions.  He  was  permitted  to 
escape  to  Bordeaux,  dnd  for  some  years  his 
life  alternated  between  war  and  study.    His 
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elder  broth cr^s  death  in  1595  indnced  him  to  '  can,  Dr.  S.  Spooner,  brought  to  the  United 
return  to  Scotland.  IIo  hod  previously  en-  States,  and  retouched,  and  a  new  edition  was 
deavored  to  win  the  favor  of  James  VI.  by    printed  from  them. 

dedicating  to  him  a  volume  of  Latin  poems,  |  BOYER,  AM,  an  English  historian  and  lexi- 
publisbed  at  Antwerp  in  1592.  Some  other  of  !  cographer,  born  at  Gastres,  France,  June  18, 
nis  Latin  poems  are  to  be  found  in  the  Delicice  \  1664,  died  at  Chelsea,  Nov.  16,  1729.  He  was 
Poetarum  Scotorum,  He  was  a  thorough  a  French  Protestant  refugee  who  settled  in 
master  of  Greek,  and  translated  CoBsar's  Com-  ,  I^ndon  in  1689,  and  was  for  some  time  a 
mentaries  into  that  language.  Lord  Uailes  teacher.  He  figures  in  Pope's  ^^Dnnciad,^* 
wrote  a ''Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Boyd"  (1783).   land  compiled  the   "Political  State  of  Great 


BOYD,  Zarbary,  a  Scottish  divine,   died  in    Britain,"  a  monthly  publication,  continued  till 


Glasgow  about  1653.  He  studied  in  Scotland 
and  France,  became  professor  at  Saumur,  and 
alter  his  return  home  on  account  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Protestants,  he  was  pastor  of  the 
parish  church  and  thrice  rector  of  the  universi- 


1740,  making  60  vols.  8vo. ;  "Annals  of  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Anne"  (11  vols.);  "History 
of  William  III."  (3  vols.);  and,  besides  other 
works,  published  a  "  Life  of  Sir  William  Tem- 


ple" (1714).  He  also  wrote  a  French-£ng- 
ty  of  Glasgow.  He  wrote  many  works,  chietly  i  nsh  dictionary  and  grammar,  which  remain^ 
polemical,  among  which  is  "  The  Last  Battell  ;  in  very  general  use  almost  to  the  present  time, 
of  the  Soule  in  Death  "  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  i  BOYER,  Alexis,  baron,  a  French  surgeon,  bom 
1629;  new  e<l.,  with  his  biography  by  Gabriel  at  Uzerche,  Limousin,  in  March,  1767,  died  in 
Neil,  Glasgow,  1831).  He  also  wrote  the  Paris,  Nov.  26,  1883.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
metrical  ])araphrase  of  the  Scriptures  popularly  poor  tailor,  wenl  to  Paris  as  assistant  to  a 
called  '^Zachary  Boyd's  Bible,"  beijueathed,  drover,  and  acquired  his  first  knowledge  of 
with  many  other  manuscripts  and  a  largo  sum  I  surgery  while  employed  as  a  barber.  In  1795 
of  money,  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  in  i  he  became  professor  of  operative  medicine,  and 
whose  library  it  remains  in  MS.  -  |  afterward  chief  surgeon  of  Napoleon,  who  made 

BOYDELL,  John,   an  English    engraver  and  |  him  a  baron  with  a  revenue  of  26,000  franca, 

Erint  ])ublisher,  born  Jan.  19,  1719,  died  in  |  which  he  lost  after  the  restoration,  though  re- 
,ondon  in  December,  1804.  He  was  edu-  j  maining  in  the  service  of  Louis  XVIII.,  Charles 
cated  for  the  church,  but  apprenticed  him-  ;  X.,  and  Louis  Philippe.  He  succeeded  Des- 
self  in  1740  for  seven  years  to  a  London  en-  '  champs  in  1826  as  chief  surgeon  of  the  Charity, 
graver.  His  first  publication  was  the  "Bridge  |  and  a  member  of  the  institute  of  France.  His 
Book,"  so  called  because  there  was  a  bridge  in  .  best  works  are,  Traite  compUt  cTanatomie  (4 
each  of  the  views  which  it  contained.  In  1746  |  vols.,  Paris,  1797-9),  and  TraiU  de$  maladieM 
he  published  by  subscription  a  volume  of  engrav-  :  chirurgieales  (11  vols.,  1814-*26),  of  which 
ings,wholly  executed  by  himself,  containing  152  |  many  editions  have  appeared  in  France,  and 
views  in  England  and  W^ales.  The  profits  of  :  translations  in  Germany.  With  Corvisart  and 
this  volume  enabled  him  to  become  a  regular  i  Roux  he  edited  the  Journal  de  Med^cine^  Chi" 
publisher,  and  to  employ  good  artists;  and  in  j  rurgie  et  PharmacU  (1798-1817). 
a  few  years  the  engravings  of  Boydell  were  |  BOYER,  Jeai  Pierre,  a  mulatto  general  and 
largely  exported  to  the  continent.  He  estab-  I  president  of  Hayti,  bom  in  Port-au-Prince  in 
lished  the  "  Shakespeare  Gallery  "  in  Pall  Mall  ■  Febiuary,  1776,  died  in  Paris,  July  9, 1860.  Ho 
as  an  English  school  of  historical  painting,  and  was  educated  in  France,  and  on  his  return  to 
employed  Reynolds,  Opie,  W'est,  Northcote,  and  Hayti  joined  the  revolted  blacks,  then  stmg- 
other  eminent  painters,  in  illustrating  Shake-  gling  against  the  French  for  their  indepen- 
speare's  works.  From  these  pictures  the  best  dence.  When  the  French  gave  up  Fort  St.  Ni- 
engravers  produced  the  celebrated  work  (3  \  colas  to  the  English,  Boyer  fought  against  the 
feet  by  2  in  size),  in  royal  elephant  folio,  en-  *  latter,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence 
titled  ""  A  Collection  of  Prints  from  Pictures  of  the  fort  of  Biroton,  and  in  other  dangerous 
painted  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  Dra-  enterprises.  Soon  afterward  Tonssaint  TOuver- 
matical  Works  of  Shakespeare."  It  appeared  :  ture  separated  from  the  mulattoes,  and  Boyer, 
in  1803  (having  been  preceded,  in  1792-1801,  .  P^*tion,  and  others,  retired  to  France.  Boyer 
by  Boydell's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  printed  by  ;  was  appointed  by  Bonaparte  a  captain  in  the 
Bulnier,  9  vols,  folio),  and  the  sum  of  £350,-  '  expedition  fitted  out  in  1801,  under  Gen.  Leclerc, 
000  had  been  expended  upon  it.  When  he  com-  ,  and  after  its  disastrous  termination  left  the 
menced  this  project,  he  had  every  reason  to  French  service.  ''In  180^  he  served  under  P^- 
exi)ect  that,  as  with'  his  preWous  productions,  >  tion  as  commander  of  Port-au-Prince,  and  re- 
his  foreign  customers  would  take  a  considerable  pelled  the  attacks  of  Christophe,  who  held 
number  of  copies.  But  the  war  had  injured  j  part  of  the  island  with  the  title  of  emperor, 
foreign  trade,  and  in  1804  he  was  compelled  to  At  the  death  of  Potion  in  1818,  Boyer  was 
solicit  parliament  to  authorize  him  to  dispose  elected  president ;  and  after  the  death  of  Chris- 
of  the  original  paintings  by  lottery.  He  was  tophe  in  1820,  the  empire  was  united  to  the  re- 
alderman  of  London  in  1782,  sheriff  in  178."),  public.  In  1824  Boyer  annexe^^  Santo  Do- 
and  lord  mayor  in  1790.  The  plates  of  Boy-  mingo,  the  Spanish  part  of  tlie  island,  thus 
delFs  illustrations  of  Shakespeare  were  ])ur-  uniting  the  wnole  of  Hayti.  The  country  ad- 
chased  in  a  damaged  condition  by  an  Amen-  i  vanceu  during  the  earlier  ye  Mlminis- 
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tration,  but  afterward  he  became  arbitrary  and 
reckless.  Intimidated  in  1825  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  French  squadron,  he  submitted  to 
the  claims  of  France,  who  demanded  a  monop- 
oly of  the  trade  and  a  compensation  of  160,000,- 
000  francs  for  the  confiscated  estates  of  the 
white  planters.  The  Haytians,  oppressed  by 
the  debt  he  had  foolishly  brought  upon  them, 
rose  in  rebellion  against  him  in  1842.  He  fled 
to  Jamaica,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
revolution  of  Feb.  24,  1848,  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  died. 

BOYLE,  a  central  county  of  Kentucky,  bound- 
ed N.  E.  by  Dick's  river,  a  branch  of  the  Ken- 
tucky ;  area,  180  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,515, 
of  whom  3,679  were  colored.  The  Lebanon 
branch  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  rail- 
road passes  through  it.  Danville  is  con- 
nected with  Lexington  by  the  Kentucky  Cen- 
tral railroad.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and 
the  soil  deep  and  rich,  underlaid  by  extensive 
beds  of  limestone.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  99,316  bushels  of  wheat,  14,789  of 
rye,  272,505  of  Indian  com,  58,115  of  oats,  and 
14,481  gallons  of  wine.  There  were  23,035 
horses,  1,496  milch  cows,  4,358  other  cattle, 
3,811  sheep,  and  12,663  swine.  Capital,  Dan- 
ville. 

BOTLE,  a  town,  parish,  and  barony  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  108  m.  N. 
W.  of  Dublin ;  pop.  of  the  town  about  4,000. 
The  river  Boyle  divides  it  into  a  new  town, 
whicli  is  well  built  and  has  a  handsome  ses- 
sions house,  and  an  old  town,  with  the  re- 
mains of  Boyle  abbey  and  other  ancient  build- 
ings. The  old  manor  house  of  the  King  family 
is  used  for  barracks.  The  Irish  "  Annals  of 
Boyle,"  extending  from  420  to  1246,  have  been 
published  in  English  and  Latin. 

BOYLE.  L  Uchard,  earl  of  Cork,  an  English 
politician,  bom  at  Canterbury,  Oct.  3,  1566, 
died  Sept.  15,  1643.  He  was  born  a  com- 
moner, and  became  clerk  to  Sir  R.  Manwood, 
chief  baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer.  Not 
seeing  any  prospect  of  advancement,  he  went 
to  Ireland,  where  he  married  a  lady  who  died 
and  left  him  a  landed  estate  worth  about  £500 
a  year.  His  abilities,  and  the  growth  of  his 
possessions,  raised  him  up  a  host  of  enemies 
and  detractors ;  and  the  rebellion  of  Munster 
reduced  him  to  poverty.  He  retumed  to  Eng- 
land, and  visiting  Ireland  again  in  the  suite  of 
the  earl  of  Essex,  his  presence  renewed  the 
malice  of  his  detractors,  who  having  brought 
formal  charges  against  him,  he  pleaded  his 
cause  with  such  lorQ^.  before. Elizabeth  in  per- 
son that  the  queen  took  him  into  favor.  He 
was  made  clerk  of  the  council  of  Munster,  and 
bought  considerable  estates,  which  he  colo- 
nized with  Protestant  tenants,  and  managed  so 
well  as  to  call  forth  a  remark  from  Cromwell, 
that  had  there  been  an  earl  of  Cork  in  each 
county  there  had  been  no  rebellion.  In  1616 
he  was  created  Baron  Boyle  of  Youghal,  in 
1620  earl  of  Cork,  and  in  1631  lord  high  treas- 
urer of  Ireland,  which  office  was  made  hered- 


itary in  his  family.  His  "  Trae  Remembrancer 
of  his  Life  "  is  included  in  Dr.  Birches  "  Life  of 
Robert  Boyle''  (London,  1766).  II.  Rager, 
third  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Ireland, 
April  26,  1621,  died  Oct.  16,  1679.  He  was 
known  as  Lord  Broghill  during  the  protector- 
ate, and  earl  of  Orrery  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  He  was  won  to  tlie  cause  of  the  common- 
wealth in  Ireland  by  Cromwell,  at  a  period 
when  he  was  known  to  be  engaged  in  favoring 
the  return  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  of  material 
assistance  in  reducing  Ireland  to  subjection. 
After  the  protector's  death  he  was  one  of 
Richard  Cromwell's  privy  council,  but  favored 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  He  wrote  a  ro- 
mance, "  Parthenissa  "  (3  vols.,  1665),  and  many 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  poems,  besides  ^^  State 
Letters, "  published  in  1 742.  III.  Rokert,  5th  son 
and  14th  child  of  the  first  earl  of  Cork,  born 
at  Lismore  castle,  Ireland,  Jan.  25,  1626,  died 
in  London,  Dec.  30,  1691.  At  Eton,  whither 
he  was  sent  at  nine  years  of  age,  he  showed 
irregular  application  and  development,  and 
after  four  years  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
private  tutors.  With  M.  Marcombes,  a  French- 
man, he  travelled  on  the  continent.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1644,  his  father  having 
meanwhile  died,  and  left  him  property  in  Ire- 
land and  the  Stalbridge  estate,  wiiere  he 
chiefly  resided  from  1646  to  1650,  occupied  in 
study,  especially  of  chemistry.  At  this  time  he 
was  one  of  a  society  of  learned  men,  called  by 
him  the  "  Invisible  College,"  out  of  which  ul- 
timately grew  the  royal  society.  In  1652  he 
went  to  Ireland  on  private  business.  After  his 
return  he  resided  at  Oxford  for  the  most  part, 
using  its  advantages  for  study,  and  associating 
with  men  of  science  in  their  investigations, 
till  1668,  when  he  settled  in  London,  at  the 
residence  of  his  elder  sister,  Lady.  Ranelagh. 
He  has  been  called  the  inventor  of  the  air 
pump,  which  was  perfected  for  him  in  1658 
or  1659  by  Robert  nooker,  then  his  chemical 
assistant,  and  by  it  Boyle  demonstrated  the 
elasticity  of  the  air.  He  also  associated  and 
corresponded  with  eminent  oriental  and  Bibli- 
cal scholars.  On  the  restoration  Boyle  was 
favorably  received  at  court,  and  urged  to  enter 
the  church ;  but  he  thought  he  could  serve  re- 
ligion better  as  a  layman,  and  published  in  1660 
*'Some  Motives  and  Incentives  to  the  Love 
of  God,"  which  was  several  times  reprinted 
and  translated  into  Latin.  In  1662  a  grant 
was  made  him  of  a  lease  of  forfeited  impropria- 
tions in  certain  parishes  in  Ireland,  but  he  re- 
linquished all  private  benefit,  and  appropriated 
two  thirds  of  the  net  proceeds  to  the  wants  of 
the  parishes,  and  printed  the  church  catechism 
and  the  New  Testament  in  Irish  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. The  other  third  he  gave  to  the  society 
for  propagating  the  gospel  in  New  England,  of 
which  he  was  forward  made  governor.  In 
1663  he  was  one  of  the  first  council  of  the 
newly  incorporated  royal  society.  He  became 
a  director  of  the  East  India  company,  helping 
to  procure  its  charter.    In  1 676  he  wrote  a  letter 
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pressing:  upon  that  body  the  duty  of  promotinjif 
Christianity  in  the  East,  and  in  1077  ho  caused 
the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  to  be  translated  into 
Malay  at  his  cost  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hyde,  and 
gave  a  larpe  reward  to  the  translator  of  Gro- 
tius's  De  Veritate  into  Arabic.  A  selection  of 
his  works  was  published  in  Latin  at  Geneva  in 
1677,  thoug:h  without  his  consent  or  knowledge. 
In  1680  he  was  elected  president  of  the  royal 
society,  but  declined  from  a  conscientious  scru- 
ple. He  gave  pecuniary  aid  to  Burnet  while 
the  latter  was  compiling  his  "  History  of  the 
Reformation.'*  Tlio  revolution  cut  oft'  his  re- 
sources from  Ireland,  and  his  health  being  im- 
paired, he  resigned  his  presidency  of  the  society 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  1689.  His 
sister,  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  23  years, 
died  in  1691,  and  he  did  not  survive  her  a 
week.  Boyle  was  tall,  pale,  and  of  delicate 
health.  He  never  married.  His  habits  were 
very  careful,  regular,  and  abstemious,  and  he 
was  noted  for  reverential  piety.  His  philosoph- 
ical experiments  gave  him  a  very  high  repu- 
tation in  science,  and  he  has  been  called  **  the 
great  Christian  pliilosopher."  His  works,  with 
an  autobiography,  were  published  in  London  in 
1744,  in  5  vols,  folio.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  *^  Disquisition  into  the  Final 
Causes  of  Natural  Things,"  **Freo  Incjuiry 
into  the  received  Notions  of  Nature,"  "  Dis- 
coui*se  of  Things  above  Reason,"  "  Considera- 
tions about  the  Reconcilablencss  of  Reason 
and  Religion,"  **Excellency  of  Theology,"  and 
**  Considerations  on  the  Style  of  Scripture." 
IV.  Charifs,  4th  earl  of  Orrery,  bom  at  Chelsea 
in  August,  1676,  died  in  August,  1731.  He  was 
the  great-grandson  of  the  first  earl  of  Cork,  and 
second  son  of  the  second  earl  of  Orrery.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  An  edition 
of  the  epistles  of  Phalaris,  the  preface  of  which 
contained  a  disparaging  allusion  to  Richard 
Bentley,  having  been  published  under  his  name, 
he  became  complicated  in  a  famous  controversy 
between  Bentley,  Atterbury,  and  other  scholars. 
(See  Bentley,  Richard.)  In  1700  Mr.  Boyle 
was  elected  to  parliament,  and  in  1703  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  of  earl  of  Orrery.  He 
served  as  mf^jor  general  under  Marlborough  in 
Flanders,  and  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
1713  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  states  of  Brabant 
and  Flanders,  and  created  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain  as  Lord  Boyle.  Under  George  L  he 
was  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  but  in 
172*2  was  confined  six  months  in  the  tower  for 
higli  treason  as  an  accomplice  in  Sayer's  plot. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ho  amused  him- 
self with  philosophical  sulyects.  It  was  in  his 
honor  that  George  Graham,  the  inventor,  gave 
the  name  of  the  orrerv  to  the  instrument  exhib- 
ititig  the  planetary  revolutions.  V.  JohD,  only 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  Jan.  2,  1707,  dieil 
Nov.  16,  17r>2.  lie  succeeded  his  father  as  earl 
of  Orrery  in  1731,  and  in  1753,  on  the  death 
of  his  second  cousin,  l>ecame  tiftli  earl  of  Cork. 
In  the  house  of  lords  he  constantly  opposed 
tlie  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.     He 


edited  the  dramatic  works  and  state  papers  of 
the  first  earl  of  Cork,  Pliny's  letters,  and  the 
"  Life  of  Robert  Cary,  Earl  of  Monmouth  " 
(1759),  and  contributed  to  varions  periodical 
publications;  but  he  is  best  known  by  his 
**  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr. 
Jonathan  Swift,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  "  (Lon- 
don, 1751),  the  publication  of  which  brought 
upon  him  a  great  deal  of  censure. 

BOYLSTON9  Zabdiel,  an.  American  physician, 
bom  at  Brooklinc,  Mass.,  in  1660,  died  in 
Boston,  March  1,  1766.  In  1721,  when  the 
smallpox  appeared  at  Boston,  tlie  attention  of 
the  faculty  was  called  by  Cotton  Mather  to  in- 
oculation. Dr.  Boylston,  the  only  member  of 
that  body  who  did  not  treat  the  communica- 
tion with  disdain,  commenced  the  practice  suc- 
cessfully in  his  own  family,  and  extended  it  to 
other  cases.  But  the  opposition  to  the  new 
process  was  so  stubborn  that  the  doctor  was 
in  danger  of  being  mobbed,  until  six  clergymen 
came  forward  in  his  support,  and  the  practice 
ai)proved  itself.  In  1721  and  1722  he  inocu- 
lated 247  persons;  89  were  inoculated  by  others; 
of  the  whole  number  only  6  died.  During  the 
same  period,  of  5,759  who  had  the  disease  in 
the  natural  wav,  844  died. 

BOYNE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rises  near 
Carberry  in  the  barony  of  that  name,  county 
of  Kildare.  It  is  formed  by  the  confinence  of 
several  small  streams,  and  Adder  leaving  the  boff 
of  Allen  has  a  N.  E.  course  to  the  town  of 
Xavan,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Blackwater. 
After  this  it  flows  nearly  E.  to  Drogheda,  on  its 
left  bank,  and  4  m.  below  that  city  falls  into 
the  Irish  channel  about  10  m.  S.  of  Dunanj 
point,  the  headland  of  Dundalk  bay,  after  a 
winding  course  of  60  m.  from  its  sonrce.  It 
is  navigable  25  m.  from  the  sea.  It  has  been 
called  the  **  Boyne  of  science"  on  account  of 
the  many  monastic  institutions  along  its  shores, 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  scenery,  and  for  its 
ancient  and  modem  historical  associations. 
The  decisive  battle  between  William  III.  and 
James  II.  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne,  July  1,  1600.  An  obelisk,  erected  in 
1736,  opposite  the  ford  at  Oldbridge,  marks  the 
spot  where  William  was  wounded. 

BOYSE,  Boys,  or  Bels,  John,  an  English  the- 
ologian, bom  at  Nettleshead,  Suflblk,  Jan.  8, 
1560,  died  Jan.  14,  1643.  lie  was  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  Bible  appointed  by  James  I., 
and  not  onlv  executed  his  own  task,  which  was 
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the  Ai)Ocrypha,  but  also  that  of  one  of  the 
others.  He  was  also  one  of  the  six  revisers 
of  the  whole.  He  afterward  assisted  Sir  Ilenrv 
Savile  in  his  edition  of  St.  Chrysostom.  An- 
drews, bishop  of  Ely,  made  him  ])rebendary 
of  his  cathedral  in  1615.  He  left  many  MSS. 
at  his  death,  one  of  which,  on  the  text  of  the 
Evangelists  and  the  Acts  was  published  in 
1655.  Vec\i*9>  Dettiderata  (2  vols,  fol.,  Londoa, 
1732-^5)  contains  his  curious  autobiography. 

BOZMIN,  John  Leeds,  an  American  historian 
and  jurist,  bom  at  Oxford,  Talbi»t  co.,  Md., 
Aug.  25,  1757,  died  there,  April  23,  1823.     He 
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gnulnHt«<l  at  the  univoTwty  of  PcTtnsylTiuiia  ' 
fn  i7>*3,  xtudiud  law  in  LundoD,  and  afU'rward  ' 
pmi-tiiMKl  in  bis  native  Btat«,  where  lor  severul  ■ 
yi-tirs  ho  was  de|)utj  attornej  general.  Ho 
wrotL'  a  ■■  lliNtorical  and  Pliilosoiiliiciil  i^ketch 
of  till!  Prime  Cau»us  of  tlio  KcvotutiDnurj'  | 
War,"  in  nliirh  lie  praised  Wasliington  and  de- 
iirfdnted  FranicliD;  bnt  it  was  snppnjssed. 
Iinritit;  the  adniinistrationH  of  Waahinjnun  an<l 
John  Adams  Le  wrute  uiiicli  in  |irum;  ani]  | 
vcTve  fur  the  prcsd,  and  at  a  later  period  con-  ' 
tribntwl  to  Dennio'a  "  Port  Folio."  Ui^^  prin-  j 
ci|«l  work  is  his  "lliatorv  of  Marflaiid,  from 
tlie  earliest  Settlepient  in  1033  to  the  Resto- 
ration in  I6fl0,"  the  iiitrodiietion  pablinlied  iu  ' 
181 1,  and  the  complete  work  in  1837  (3  vols.,  I 
Baltimore),  under  the  auxpicc!!  of  tlie  state.  | 
BOZRAH,  or  iMtn,  a  ruined  eitj  of  Syria,  in  ' 
an  oasis  on  the  S  £  border  of  the  Ilauran  i 
7«  ra  *<  1  E  of  Damaa  iis,  in  lat.  83  Sff  V  I 
Ion  to  34  L  It  w  nn  ono  of  the  chief  cities  j 
of  Baahan  and  is  about  o  m  m  circuit,  with  1 
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tweon  the  Bozrnh  meotioned  ns  a  town  of 
Edoin  and  the  Bozralt  of  Jloab,  identifying  the 
latter  with  the  Bostra  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  former  with  lliinaireh  between  the  Dead 
sea  and  Petra;  while  still  others  contend  tliat 
none  of  tho  Mrriptural  itozrabs  corrasiiond  to 
the  Bo!>tra  of  Basiian.  Thin  citj  was  unlargetl 
and  etnliullishcd  by  the  Romans,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Tn\jan  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the 

Sruvince  of  Arabia  and  received  the  name  of 
ova  Tr^onn  Bostra.  Under  the  emperor 
Philip  it  was  tho  scat  of  a  bistiop,  and  iitler- 
word  of  un  archbishop.  On  the  invasion  of 
the  liiaraecns  it  began  to  fall  into  decay,  and  in 
the  reipi  of  Baldwin  IV.  of  Jerusalem  (1180) 
it  was  ravaged  by  tho  Turks. 

BOZKIRLS,  Haie*  (Mahcos  Botzabis),  a 
Greek  patriot,  bom  about  17(10,  died  near 
UisHolonghi  Auf;  ^0  18'>3  His  father  Kitzos 
Bozzan-s  his  ^ndfatlier  nncle<i,  and  brothers, 
were  all  distintniithed  patriots  and  wamors. 
In  18U3  after  the  fall  of  Snti  K  escaped  to 
Ionian     islands, 


Kuliu  or  DduoIl 


high  walls  15  ft.  thick,  and  a  strong  cas- 
tle. Among  its  ruins  are  temples,  churches 
■nosnue:!,  baths,  fountains,  aqiiedncts,  and  tri- 
umphal arches.  A  straight  street  interseeis 
the  city  lengthwise,  and  has  a  beautiful  gate 
nt  each  end;  and  ottier  straight  streets  cross 
it.  This  city  anciently  contained  tOO.OO')  in- 
habitants; now  there  are  scarcely  30  tamilics. 
The  castle  stands  on  the  .S.  side  of  tho  city ;  its 
outer  walls  and  towers  are  still  in  good  pres- 
ervation. In  the  centre  of  this  structure,  sup- 
porte<l  on  massive  piers  and  arches,  are  the  re- 
main:' of  a  theatre  370  ft.  in  diameter.  This 
fortres:)  is  Biip|>o!<cd  to  have  l)een  built  by  tho 
emperor  Philip,  who  was  a  native  of  the  city. — 
The  town,  whicli  the  Greeks  anil  Romans 
called  Bostra,  Is  sni>posed  by  some  Biblical 
critics,  and  among  them  (iesenius.  to  he  iden- 
tical with  the  Hoxrali  of  (iencsis  and  the  jiroph- 
ets;  but  others,  like  Porter,  distinguish  be- 
TOL.  in.— 12 


iited  with 
other  refug'es  oguinat 
Turkey  \i  hen  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  restored 
the  Ionian  islands  to 
tlie  French  and  de 
prived  the  Gri.cks  of 
ony  hopes  of  imme 
diato  deliveraiK  e  he 
enti.red  the  French 
sen  ICO  OS  a  sergeant  m 
an  Albanian  re),iinent, 
in  V,  hich  his  father  and 
uncU  served  as  niiyors. 
In  1913  he  became  a 
member  of  tho  1/eta 
Tia  the  great  central 
iiocicty  of  tlie  patriots, 
^Vh  n  in  18^11  \li  P»- 
slia  took -onus  against 
tlio  Porte,  Bozzaris 
Willi  several  hundred 
followers  joined  him 
I  in  Epims,  ha\ing  first  obtained  from  him 
;  the  rentoration  of  tho  fiuli  monnttUDs.  When 
I  in  1H31  the  insurrection  against  Turkey  be- 
!  tame  general,  Bozzaris  fought  in  western  Ite)- 
;  las,  with  varying  success.  In  1832  he  lost  the 
j  flower  of  his  comrades  in  a  desperate  eftbrt  to 
1  relieve  tho  Snliote  stnmghold  of  Kiapha,  hut 
'  continued  bravely  fighting,  nntil  the  bnltle  of 
j  Pela  (July  16)  destroyed  tho  ilite  of  the  pa- 
!  triols.  lie  then  threw  himself,  with  a  number 
:  of  Siiliotes,  into  Mi^solonghi,  and  was  one  of 
'■  its  foremost  defenders  till  tho  end  of  the  cam- 
]>aign.  On  the  reorganization  of  tlie  national 
^  forces  in  1S23  he  was  appointe^l  a  general  in 
the  army  of  western  Hellas.  In  the  night  of 
i  Aug,  19  he  niado  with  Tsavelai  and  others  a 
'  combined  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  the 

SialiB  of  Scutari,  who  was  advancing  toward 
issolonglii  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army. 
I  Uarco,  with  360  Sutiotos,  fought  his  way  into 
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the  midst  of  tho  camp,  near  Carpenisi,  but  was 
killed  by  a  shot  in  the  face  while  spreading 
carnage  around  him.  He  was  borne  from  the 
battlefield,  after  tlie  victory,  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  relative,  and  buried  in  Missolonghi.  The 
victory,  however,  which  was  signal,  was  not 
followed  up.  Marco  was  no  less  remarkable 
for  modesty  than  for  patriotism  and  bravery. 
His  heroism  has  been  commemorated,  among 
others,  by  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  whose  poem 
has  been  translated  into  modern  Greek. — The 
only  son  of  Marco,  Demetrius  Bozzabis,  has 
been  minister  of  war  under  various  administra- 
tions of  the  Greek  government. 

BRi,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  province  of 
Coni,  in  the  valley  and  2  m.  N.  of  the  Stura, 
and  9  m.  W.  of  Alba;  pop.  about  12,000. 
It  contains  the  celebrated  church  of  Santa 
Chiara,  built  by  Vettone  in  1742.  The  envi- 
rons produce  silk  of  excellent  quality,  and 
there  is  also  an  active  trade  in  wine,  grain,  and 
cattle. 

BRiBANT.  I.  Diffay  of,  one  of  the  ancient 
divisions  of  the  Netherlands,  bounded  N.  by 
Holland  and  Gelderland,  £.  by  Limburg  and 
Li^ge,  S.  by  Namur  and  Hainaut,  and  W.  by 
Flanders  and  Zealand.  The  Mennpii  and 
Tungri  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
country.  By  the  Romans  it  was  made  part 
of  the  province  of  Gallia  Belgica.  The  Franks 
settled  in  it  in  the  5th  century.  It  succes- 
sively formed  part  of  Austrasia,  of  tho  Carlo- 
vingian  kingdom,  Of  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine, 
and  of  the  duchy  of  Lower  Lorraine.  When 
Duke  Otho  died  childless  in  1005,  Godfrey, 
count  of  Ardennes,  became  count  of  Brabant; 
and  in  1190  Brabant  was  made  a  dachy.  In 
1849  Duke  John  III.  received  from  the  em- 
peror the  golden  bull  of  Brabant,  according  to 
which  no  Brabangon  could  appeal  to  a  higher 
court  of  judgment  than  that  of  the  duke  of 
Brabant.  Duke  John's  eldest  daughter,  Joan- 
na, bequeathed  the  duchy  to  her  nephew,  An- 
thony, second  son  of  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy  (1405).  Duke  Anthony  fell  on  tho 
French  side,  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  With 
Philip,  the  younger  brother  of  Anthony,  the 
line  of  dukes  terminated.  Brabant  passed 
to  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy  (1430), 
and  remained  an  integral  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy  until,  in  1477,  Maximilian,  tlie  future 
emperor  of  Germany,  married  Mary,  the  heiress 
of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy.  Brabant  then 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. The  emi)eror  Charles  V.  left  it  to  his  son 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  In  the  revolt  of  the  Neth- 
erlands Brabant  was  among  the  first  to  join,  but 
was  not  successful  in  its  efforts.  At  the  i>eace  of 
Westphalia  (1(>48)  the  northern  part  was  aban- 
doned to  the  United  Provinces,  and  received 
the  name  of  North  Brabant ;  at  the  same  time 
the  provinces  of  Antwerj)  and  Mechlin  were 
cut  otf  from  the  ancient  limits  of  the  duchy, 
and  erected  into  separate  territories  under  Span- 
ish rule.  The  remaining  part  was  called  thence- 
forth South  Brabant,  and  remained  a  part  of 


the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Spanish  crown 
until  the  war  of  Spanish  succession^  at  the  end 
of  which  it  reverted  to  Charles  VI.,  afterward 
emperor  of  Germany,  together  with  Antwerp 
and  Mechlin,  and  was  thenceforward  known  as 
part  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  Both  Bra- 
bants  were  conquered  by  the  French  in  1794. 
Under  them  North  Brabant  formed  the  depart- 
ment of  Bouches-du-Rhin,  and  South  Brabant 
the  department  of  La  Dyle  and  a  part  of  Deux- 
N^thes.  At  the  congress  of  \ienna  (1814) 
both  Brabants  were  given  to  the  king  of  Hol- 
land. In  the  revolution  of  1830,  South  Bra- 
bant joined  the  revolt  of  the  provinces  which 
had  formerly  been  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
and  it  has  since  formed  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Belgium,  while  North  Brabant  remains  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Holland.  IL  Bfoith^  a  prov- 
ince of  Holland,  bounded  N.  by  the  provinces 
of  Holland  and  Gelderland,  £.  by  Limburg,  S. 
by  Limburg  and  Antwerp,  and  W.  by  Zealand ; 
area,  1,980  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  440,302.  It 
is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Boi«-le- 
Duc,  Breda,  and  Eindhoven;  capital,  Bois-le- 
I)uc.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Maas,  the 
Dommel,  the  Dintel,  the  Donge,  and  the  two 
rivers  Aa.  There  are  numerous  canals.  Ag- 
riculture is  in  an  advanced  condition.  Mutton, 
poultry,  bees,  game,  and  fish  are  abundant 
Pine  is  the  principal  tree;  of  minerals  the 
country  is  entirely  destitute.  The  linen,  cotton, 
cutlery,  and  porcelain  manufactures  are  highly 
prosperous;  and  the  inhabitants,  chiefly  Ro- 
man Catholics,  are  distinguished  for  their  in- 
dustry and  frugality.  III.  Soitli.  tlie  metropoli- 
tan province  of  Belgium,  bounded  N.  by  Ant- 
werj), E.  by  Limburg  and  Li^'ge,  8.  by  Namnr 
and  Ilainant,  and  W.  by  East  Flanders ;  area, 
1,268  sq.  m. ;  i)op.  in  1869,  862,982.  It  is  di- 
vided into  tlie  arrondissements  of  Brussels,  Lon- 
vain,  and  Nivelles;  capital,  Brussels.  A  part 
of  the  inhabitants  speak  Flemish  and  others 
Walloon ;  the  great  migority  are  Roman  Cath- 
olics. The  sou  is  fiat,  and  in  some  places 
wooded.  It  is  watered  by  the  Dyle,  the  Den- 
der,  and  the  Senne.  The  climate  is  rather 
moist,  but  healthy.  The  agriculture  is  of  the 
first  quality,  the  land  being  cultivated  like  a 
garden.  The  products  are  rye,  wheat,  oil  seed, 
and  buckwheat,  but  little  fruit.  Cattle  are 
reared,  mostly  oxen  and  horses ;  so  are  bees. 
Its  manufactures  are  of  woollen  and  cotton 
stuffs,  linen,  Brussels  lace,  leather,  hats,  play- 
ing cards,  tobacco,  starch,  brandy,  pajwr,  and 
oil.  South  Brabant  is  intersected  by  several 
railroads  and  canals. 

BRi€€IOLL\I.     See  Poooio. 

BRifE,  Chtrlfs  Ltriig,  an  American  clergy- 
man and  author,  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in 
1820.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1846, 
and  afterward  studie<l  theology  in  the  theolo- 
gical department  of  that  institution,  and  at  the 
Union  theological  seminary.  New  York.  He 
has  since  been  a  recognized  preacher,  but  has 
not  been  connected  with  any  church.  In  1850 
he  made  a  pedestrian  journey  in  Great  Bntain 
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and  Ireland,  also  viaiting  the  Rhine,  Belgiam, 

and  Paris.  An  account  of  part  of  this  joamej 
was  afterward  pnblished  by  bis  companion, 
Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  naij^r  the  title  of 
"Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American  Farmer  in 
England."  In  tlie  following  year  he  visited 
Hungarj,  where  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  being  a  secret  agent  of  Kossuth,  and  tried 
before  a  court  martial,  but,  through  the  efforts 
of  C.  J.  McCurdy,  United  States  chargfi  d'af- 
faires at  Vienna,  was  soon  released,  lie  after- 
ward viuted  Switzerland,  England,  and  Ire- 
land, giving  special  attention  to  schools,  pris- 
ons, and  reformatory  inatitntions.  Returning 
to  tlie  United  States  in  1852,  he  became  aaso- 
ciflted  in  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pease 
among  the  most  degraded  class  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  was  chiefly  iostmmental  in  tlie 
formation  of  the  "  Children's  Aid  Society,"  an 
association  for  transferring  destitute  and  va- 
grant children  to  homes  in  the  country,  and 
which  also  to  a  large  oitent  provides  lodgings, 
instruction,  and  other  aid  for  poor  boys  and 
girls  in  the  city.  Of  this  society  he  is  still 
(1878)  the  secretary  and  principal  agent  Jn 
1856  he  mode  a  Journey  in  northern  Europe, 
and  Iq  1872  revisited  Ilangary,  where  he  was 
received  with  marked  attention.  He  has  pub- 
lished "Ilnngary  in  1861"  (1852);  "Home 
Life  in  Germany"  (1863);  "Norse  Folk,"  a 
descri|>tion  of  the  religious,  social,  and  politi- 
cal condition  of  ttie  people  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  (1857);  "Races  of  the  Old  World" 
(18(13);  "The  New  West"  (1869);  "Short 
Sermons  for  NewBboysj"  and  "  The  Dangerous 
Classes  of  New  York"  (1872). 

niCE,  Jalli,  a  blind  deaf  mute,  born  at 
Newington,  Conn.,  in  1806.  She  lost  botli 
Bight  and  hearing  at  the  age  of  4i  years,  and 
soon  forgot  tlie  few  words  she  had  learned  to 
apeak.  In  1925  she  entered  the  American 
asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Hartford,  and 
remained  there  about  80  years,  when  she  went 
to  Rluomfield,  Conn.,  where  she  still  resides 
with  a  sister  (1878).  As  compared  with  other 
blind  deaf  mutes,  she  seems  possessed  of  only 
ordinary  abilities.  In  all  that  concerns  out- 
ward and  material  nature  she  manifests  much 
intelligence.  She  possesses  great  tenacity  of 
memory  and  nice  powers  of  discrimination, 
being  able  to  distinguish  readily  articles  be- 
longing to  different  persons.  She  keeps  her- 
self apprised  of  the  progress  of  time,  days, 
weeks,  and  months,  and  notes  the  return  of 
the  Sabbath.  In  her  intellectual  educotion  she 
hosmaile  little  progress;  a  few  facts  have  been 
acquired,  but  soon  forgotten.  It  is  doubtful  if 
she  po:isus!4es  any  distinct  idea  of  God,  but  she 
seems  to  have  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  She 
has  never  been  guilty  of  theft,  falsehood,  or 
any  deliberate  wickedness;  and  while  tena- 
cious of  her  own  rights,  she  will  not  knowing- 
ly invade  those  of  others. 

BIICUIOPOUA,  or  Bra(U«p*d«  (Gr.  0paxlov, 
arm,  and  irovc,  foot),  till  within  a  few  years  i 
Doivcrsally  regarded  as  one  of  the  classes  of  | 
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moUusoa,  named  by  Cuvier  from  two  long,  dIU 
ated  arms,  which  project  from  the  side  of  the 
mouth,  and  with  which  they  create  enrrenta 
that  bring  them  food.  By  De  Blainville  and 
Owen  they  were  cidleA  palliobranchiatii,  from 
pallium,  a  mantle,  and  trajiehui,  gills,  the  deli- 
cate mantle  covering  the  body  coostitotmg  the 
roapiratory  apparatus  of  the  animals.  They 
are  bivalve,  differing  from  the  conchifera  in 
the  valves  being  always  unequal ;  yet  they  are 
symmetrical  and  eiyial-uded.  The  valves  are 
dorsal  and  ventral,  instead  of  right  and  left, 
the  smaller  and  lower  being  generally  conaid- 
ered  the  dorsal  valve.  By  the  old  naturalists 
they  were  commonly  called  ^>n;)iK2M,or"]amp 
shells,"  from  the  resem- 
blance of  their  form  to 
tiiat  of  the  antique  lamps ; 
the  hole  for  the  wick  in 
these  being  represented  in 
the  shell  by  the  curved 
beak  of  the  ventral  valve, 
through  which  the  organ 
passes  by  which  the  ani- 
mal attaches  itself  to  any 
BDbstance.  The  brachio- 
poda  all  belong  to  salt 
water.  They  are  fonnd  at- 
tached to  corals,  to  other 
shells,  and  to  the  onder  sides  of  shelving  rooks. 
Though  a  low  animal  type,  no  other  class  e^ibib- 
its  such  a  great  range  in  time,  geographical  dis- 
tribution, and  depth  of  water;  they  are  found 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  present  epoch,  from  the 
poles  to  the  tropics,  and  from  near  high-water 
mark  to  the  greatest  depths  reached  by  the 
dredge.  Among  the  earliest  forms  of  animal  life 
were  the  Hngula  of  the  lowest  fossiliferous 
rocks.  This  genus  bascontinned  through  all  the 
series  of  formations,  during  which  multitndesof 
other  forms  have  been  introduced  and  spread 
throngb  an  immense  number  of  species,  which 
have  long  since  disappeared,  leaving  no  type  of 
their  family  in  existence ;  but  the  ancient  genus 
lin-gula  is  still  met  with  in  tiio 
Pacific  and  on  onr  Atlantic 
coast ;  and  the  Urebratula 
and  diteirut,  which  were  intro- 
duced in  periods  nearly  as  re- 
mote, have  representatives  liv- 
ing in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
More  than  1,000  extinct  spe- 
cies have  l)een  described.  They 
constitute  a  large  proportion 
of  the  slielia  found  so  abun- 
dantly throughoat  the  New 
York  system,  as  the  wirt/Vr,  produttm,  atrypa, 
atrophomma,  &e.  "They  were  moat  numerous 
in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  epochs,  since 
which  they  have  been  declining;  there  were 
about  TOO  in  the  palteozoic  age,  not  more  than 
200  in  the  cretaceous  period,  and  there  are 
fewer  than  100  at  the  present  time,  of  which 
the  best  known  generaare/inju/ii,  terfhratula, 
diteina,  rhyneontlla,  and  rran'ta,  all  of  which 
ore  very  old  forma. — Saturulists  have  for  some 
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years  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  brachiopods 
and  polyzoa  form  a  natural  anatomical  class, 
defined  by  Prof.  Hyatt  as  a  sac  closed  at  one 
end  by  a  disk,  surrounded  by  free  tentacles, 
and  perforated  by  a  toothless  mouth  from 
which  hangs  the  alimentary  canal.  Some  re- 
cently have  been  inclined  to  add  the  ascidians, 
and  to  separate  the  three  from  the  mollusca, 
under  the  name  of  molluscoida;  the  ascidians 
seem  to  form  the  connecting  link  of  the  mol- 
luscoids  with  the  bivalve  jnollusks;  the  first 
two  agree  in  having  but  one  aperture  to  the 
atrial  chamber,  and  a  complicated  muscular 
system  intersecting  the  visceral  cavities.  Prof. 
E.  S.  Morse,  in  "  Memoirs  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History,"  1871,  from  the  study  since 
1800  of  terehratulina  and  discina^  in  all  stages 
of  growth,  finds  the  following  articulate  charac- 
ters, which  induce  him  to  remove  the  brachio- 
pods from  mollusks:  the  shell  is  like  that  of 
Crustacea  in  ita  tubular  structure,  scale-like 
appearance,  and  chemical  composition ;  in  lin- 
gula  there  is  42  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  only  6  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  the 
homy  bristles  or  set83  fringing  the  mouth  are 
remarkably  worm-like;  they  are  secreted  by 
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follicles,  surrounded  by  muscular  fibres,  and 
freely  movable.  Gratiolet  has  compared  the 
circulatory  system  with  that  of  Crustacea,  and 
Burmeister  has  shown  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  respiratory  apparatus  of  lingula  and 
that  of  certain  cirripeds.  The  oviducts  re- 
semble the  similar  organs  in  worms  in  their 
trumpet-shaped  openings ;  the  part  bearing  the 
cirri,  and  the  mantle  covering  the  arms,  are 
comparable  to  similar  ])art8  in  tubicolous 
worms.  From  French  and  German  authors 
we  hiive  many  proofs  of  their  afliinity  with  the 
worms  in  embryological  characters.  These 
views  were  confinned  by  Prof.  Morse's  study 
of  the  living  lingula  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  near  Fort  Macon.  Here  he  ascer- 
tained that  they  make  a  tube  in  the  sand,  like 
annelids;  the  ])eduncle  is  hollow,  distinctly 
ringed,  with  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres, 
very  contractile,  and  remarkably  worm-like; 
they  have  also  red  blood,  and  the  sexes  are 
distinct.  His  conclusions  are  that  thev  are 
**  true  articulates,  having  certain  afiSnities  with 
the  Crustacea,  but  properly  belonging  to  the 
worms,  coming  nearest  the  tubicolous  annelids: 
they  may  be  better  regarded  as  forming  a  com- 
prehensive type,  with  general  articulated  fea- 
tures." Possibly  they  have  afiinities  with  the 
mollusks,  as  homologies  have  been  pointed  out 
between  the  polyzoa  and  tunicates  or  ascidians. 
BRACKED,  a  X.  E.  countv  of  Kentuckv,  bor- 
dering  on  the  Ohio  river  and  drained  by  the 
north  fork  of  Licking  river  ;  area,  200  sq.  m. ; 


pop.  in  1870,  11,409,  of  whom  686  were  color- 
ed. The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  produc- 
tive. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  30,- 
229  bushels  of  wheat,  20,610  of  rye,  440,580 
of  Indian  com,  22,588  of  oats,  and  4,188,089 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  8,760  horses,  2,087 
milch  cows,  2,811  other  cattle,  8,445  sheep, 
and  12,719  swine.     Capital,  Augusta. 

BRiClLENRIDGE.  I.  High  Heary,  an  Ameri- 
can iudge  and  author,  bom  near  Campbelton, 
Scotland,  in  1748,  died  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  in 
1816.  In  1771  ho  graduates!  at  Princeton  col- 
lege, where  ho  subsequently  acted  as  tutor. 
Having  studied  divinity,  he  became  a  chaplain 
in  the  continental  army;  but  ho  soon  relin- 
quished tbepulpit  for  the  bar,  and  edited  for  a 
time  the  ^^  United  States  Magazine"  at  Phila- 
delphia. In  1781  he  established  himself  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  in  1799  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  which  office 
he  held  till  his  death.  He  participated  with 
Gallatin  in  the  whiskey  insurrection,  and  vin- 
dicated his  course  in  the  **  Incidents  of  the  In- 
surrection in  Western  Pennsylvania,  in  1794," 
published  in  1795.  His  "  Modem  Chivalry,  or 
the  Adventures  of  Captain  Farrago,"  a  humor- 
ous and  political  satire,  has  been  especially  pop- 
ular throughout  the  West.  The  first  portion 
was  published  at  Pittsburgh  in  1796,  and  was 
republished  in  Philadelphia  in  1846,  with  illus- 
trations by  Darley.  The  second  portion  was 
published  10  years  after  the  first,  and  both  were 
issued  together  in  1819.  He  also  wrote  many 
miscellaneous  essays  and  fugitive  verses.  II* 
Henry  H«,  an  American  lawyer,  diplomatist,  and 
author,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.,  May  11, 1786,  died  there,  Jan.  18, 
1871.  At  20  years  of  age,  having  been  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  he  commenced  practice  in  Som- 
enset,  Maryland.  In  1811  he  was  appointed 
deputy  attorney  general  for  the  territory  of  Or- 
leans, afterward  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
next  year  was  made  district  judge.  During  the 
war  of  1812  he  gave  the  government  valuable 
information,  and  afterward  wrote  a  history  of 
the  war,  which  was  translated  into  French  and 
Italian.  He  joined  with  Mr.  Clay  in  advoca- 
ting the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence 
of  the  South  American  republics.  His  pamphlet 
under  the  name  of  "  An  American,"  addrened 
to  President  Monroe,  was  republished  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  and,  being  supposed  to  ex- 
press the  views  of  the  American  government, 
was  replied  to  by  the  duke  of  San  Carlos,  the 
Spanish  minister.  He  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  the  South  American  re- 
publics in  1817,  and  on  his  return  published  his 
"  Voyage  to  South  America,  which  was  said 
by  Humboldt  to  contain  an  **  extraordinary 
mass  of  information."  He  accompanied  Gen. 
Jackson  to  Florida  in  1821.  and  in  May  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  western  district,  in  which 
offioe  he  remaine<l  for  10  years.  He  removed 
to  Pittsburgh  in  1882,  was  elected  to  congress 
in  1840,  and  the  year  after  was  named  a  com- 
missioner under  the  treaty  with  Mexico.      His 
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political  TcritinKS  ^1*6  nomeroiiB.  Id  1859  ho 
publiahed  a  "  Uiaturj  of  the  Western  Insurrec- 
tion," in  vindication  of  hie  father. 

BUCKPIT.  I.  Edwlit,  an  American  sculp- 
tor, Irara  in  Vasaal borough,  Me.,  Oct.  1,  ISIQ. 
lie  has  produced  portrait  busts  of  Washington 
Allston,  Kicliard  Henry  Dana,  Urjont,  Long- 
fellow, Kofoa  Choate,  Snmnor,  John  Brown, 
Gnrrison,  Weniletl  Phillips,  Gen.  Butler,  and 
otliors,anilamarbtc  group  of  the  "Shipwrecked 
Mother,"  now  at  the  cemetery  of  Mount  Au- 
burn, near  Boston.  II>  WiIIm'  H.,  a  painter, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Uoit;,  Me., 
Junu  14,  IS2S.  He  is  known  chiedy  as  a 
painter  of  salmon,  trout,  and  other       '    -    -  ' 


BUCrOK,  HtBTT  de,  lord  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land inthetime  of  Henry  III.,  died  about  1270. 
lie  was  educated  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  at  Oiford,  and  about  1244  was  made 
one  of  the  itinerant  judges.  Ten  years  later 
he  became  chief  justice,  and  held  the  office  20 
joars.  He  wrote  De  Legihut  et  Coiuuetudini- 
bu*  Anglut,  one  of  the  earliest  English  law 
books  (fol..  1589). 

BSiDBtlKN,  SwMl,  an  English  clergyman, 
born  at  Gibraltar,  where  liis  father  was  station- 
ed with  his  regiment,  Oct.  5,  17C1,  died  July 
24,  1816.  His  parents  removed  to  Chester, 
England,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker ;  hot  he  became  a  Wesleyan  local  preach- 
er in  1T73.  and  entered  Uie  itinerant  ministry 
in  1774.  He  shared  the  troubles  of  the  early 
Methodist  preachers,  but  his  adroit  humor  and 
hie  persuasive  eloquence  often  conquered  oppu- 
aitionnnd  made  him  popular.  He  was  the  great 
natural  pulpit  orator  of  Wesleyan  Methodism ; 
combining  a  nobility  of  person,  a  scrupulous 
neatness  of  apparel,  a  ready  wit,  and  a  genuine 

Kthos,  that  drew  to  lijm  multitodes  of  hearers. 
17011  lie  was  elected  preudent  of  the  Wes- 
leyan conference.  His  "Sermons  on  Particu- 
lar Occasions"  (I  vol.  12 mo) appeared  in  1817. 

BUPWWK,  Edward,  a  British  general,  bom 
in  Perthshire  about  1715,  died  near  Pittsbareh, 
Penn.,  Jnly  13,  1755.  Having  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany,  be 
was  in  1755  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  war 
against  the  French  in  America.  He  set  ont 
soon  after  his  arrival  on  an  expedition  against 
Fort  Duquesne  ([now  Pittsburgh).  Although 
nnacqnainted  with  Indian  warWe,  be  disre- 
ptrded  the  suggestions  of  Col.  Wasliington,  act- 
mg  as  his  aide-camp,  fell  bto  an  ambu^  of 
French  and  Indiaosneartliat  fort,  July  Q,  1765, 
was  defeated  and  mortally  wounded,  and  died 
after  a  hasty  retreat  of  40  miles. 

iSiDDOS.DUrTEUzabcU,  an  English  novelist, 
born  in  I^ndoninl837.  Her  father,  Mr.  Henry 
Bra<ldon,  a  solicitor,  contributed  to  sporting 
papers,  and  she  early  exhibited  literary  talent. 
In  18(10  her  comedietta,  "The  Lover  of  Arca- 
dia," was  pertbrmed  at  the  Strand  tlieatre,  and 
'  in  ISiil  she  published  " Garibaldi  and  other 
Poems." and  a  series  of  tales  in  the  "Temple 
Bar  "  and  "  SL  James's  "  magazines.    In  1862 
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her  novel,  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  aecored  for 
her  a  wide  reputation,  which  has  been  increas- 
ed by  "Aurora  Fioyd,"  "  Sir  Jasper's  Tenanta," 
■'Only  a  Clod,"  andmany  other  sensational  and 
attractive  novels,  the  most  recent  of  which, 
"  To  the  Bitter  End,"  appeared  in  18T2.  Mlsa 
Brsddon  edits  the  "  Belgra^-ia  "  magazine. 

BKIUFOKD.  I.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, bordering  on  New  York;  area,  1,170 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  53,204.  The  Ehnira  and 
Williamsport  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads 
pass  through  the  county,  and  there  are  rail- 
roads to  the  coal  mines  S.  and  8.  W.  from  To- 
wanda.  It  is  intersected  by  the  North  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  drained  by  Towanda, 
Wyolusing,  and  Sugar  creeks,  which  aSbrd  good 
water  power.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  thick- 
ly wooded  with  nine,  hemlock,  end  sugar  maple. 
The  soil  is  good.  Iron,  bituminous  cool,  and 
sandstone  are  abundant,  but  limiber  is  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  export.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  286,698  bushels  of  wheat,  33,991 
of  rye,  505,841  of  Indian  corn,  1,114,120  of 
oati,  382,681  of  buckwheat,  641,198  of  potatoes, 
129,960  tons  of  hay,  8,704,709  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
122,253  of  wool.  There  were  12,131  horses, 
85,243  milch  cows,  27,276  otlier  cattle,  36,267 
sheep,  and  12,000  swine.  Capitol,  Towanda. 
U.  A  N.  E.  connty  of  Florida,  bounded  S.  W. 
by  the  Santa  F&  river ;  area,  940  aq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  8,071,  of  whom  834  were  colored.  The 
Florida  railroad  passes  through  the  B.  E.  part. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  45,708  bush- 
els of  Indian  com,  6,170  of  oats,  13,273  of  sweet 
potatoes,  295  bales  of  cotton,  8,099  lbs.  of  wool, 
49  hhds.  of  sogar,  and  8,618  gallons  of  molas- 
ses. There  were  376  horses,  2,843  milch  cows, 
6,763  other  cattle,  1,833  sheep,  and  4,816  swine. 
Capital,  Lake  Butler. 

BBiUFOKD,  a  market  town  and  parliamen- 
tary borough  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Aire,  8  m.  W.  of 
Leeds  and  29  m.  8.  W.  of  York ;  pop.  in  1B71, 


145,827.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  celebrated  iron 
works  of  Low  Moor  and  Bowling.  Bradford 
IB  the  principal  seat  of  the  English  worsted 
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manufactnre,  both  in  yarn  and  in  piece.  There 
are  also  numerous  cotton  mills,  fountleries,  and 
manufactories  of  combs  and  machinery.  A 
custom  house  and  inland  bonding  warehouse 
have  been  established  here.  A  handsome  and 
commodious  town  hall  was  commenced  in 
1870,  to  cost  £74,000,  including  £30,000  for 
land.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  union  of 
three  extensive  valleys,  surrounded  by  pictu- 
resque scenery,  and  has  the  advantage  of  many 
ancient  and  excellent  schools.  The  Airedale 
college,  for  the  education  of  Independent  minis- 
ters, is  at  Undercliife,  near  Bradford,  and  a 
Wesleyan  seminary  for  ministers*  sons  at  Wood- 
house  Grove. 

BRADFORD,  AMer,  an  American  author,  bom 
at  Duxbury,  Mass.,  in  1765,  died  in  Boston,  Oct. 
26,  1843.  He  was  descended  from  Gov.  Brad- 
ford, graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1786,  and 
was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church 
at  Wiscasset,  Maine,  for  eight  years.  He  after- 
ward engaged  in  the  book  trade  in  Boston,  and 
from  1812  to  1824  was  secretary  of  state  of 
Massachusetts.  He  published  a  history  of  Mas- 
sachusetts from  1764  to  1820,  a  "  History  of  the 
Federal  Government,"  and  many  miscellaneous 
pieces  at  different  times. 

BRADFORD,  JohD,  an  English  martyr,  bom 
at  Manchester  about  1510,  burnt  at  Smithtield 
after  a  long  imprisonment,  July  1,  1555.  He 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  Edward  VI.  in  1552, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers 
in  the  kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  he  was 
tried  on  a  charge  of  sedition  and  heresy,  and 
sentenced  to  death.  The  Parker  society  pub- 
lished his  theological  treatises  in  1848. 

BRADFORD,  WillUwi,  second  governor  of  Ply- 
month  colony,  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in 
March,  1588,  died  May  9,  1657.  At  an  early 
age  he  emigrated  to  Holland  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  and,  having  joined  the  English 
congregation  at  Leyden,  sailed  for  America  in 
1020,  in  the  Mayflower.  Upon  the  death  of 
Gov.  Carver  in  1621,  he  was  elected  to  supply 
his  place.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  adopt 
measures  to  confirm  the  league  with  Massasoit^ 
who  afterward  disclosed  to  the  colony  a  dan- 
gerous conspiracy  among  the  Indians,  which 
was  suppressed.  The  first  legal  patent  or  char- 
ter of  the  colony  was  obtained  in  the  name  of 
John  Pierce ;  but  in  1630  a  more  comprehensive 
one  was  issued  in  the  name  of  William  Bradford, 
his  heirs,  associates,  and  assigns.  In  1640  the 
general  court  requested  him  to  deliver  the  pat- 
ent into  their  hands,  and  upon  his  complying 
immediately  returned  it  into  his  custody.  He 
was  annually  elected  governor  as  long  as  he 
lived,  excepting  five  years  at  different  intervals, 
when  he  declined  an  election,  holding  the  office 
81  years.  Tliough  without  a  learned  education, 
he  wrote  a  history  of  Plvmouth  colonv  from 
1602  to  1647.  On  the  retreat  of  the  British 
army  in  1775,  the  MS.  was  carried  away  from 
the  library  of  the  Old  South  church  in  Boston, 
but  was  recovered  and  printed  entire  by  the 
Massachusetts  historical  society  in  1856.  A  large 


book  of  copies  of  letters  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  was  also  lost ;  bat  a  fragment  of 
it  found  in  a  grocer^s  shop  at  Halifax  has  been 
printed  bv  the  same  society. 

BRADFORD.  I.  WlUbui,  the  first  printer  in 
Pennsvlvania,  bom  in  Leicester,  England,  in 
1658,  died  in  New  York,  May  23, 1752.  Being 
a  Quaker,  he  emigrated  in  1682,  and  landed 
where  Philadelphia  was  afterward  built.  In 
1686  he  printed  an  almanac.  In  1692,  having 
printed  the  alleged  seditious  trritings  of  George 
Keith,  he  was  tried  for  libel.  The  justice  hav- 
ing charged  the  jury  to  find  only  the  fact  as  to 
the  printing,  Bradford  maintained  that  they 
were  to  find  also  whether  the  paper  was  really 
seditious,  and  that  **  the  jury  are  judges  in  law 
as  well  as  the  matter  of  fact"  He  was  not 
convicted,  but  having  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  dominant  j)arty  in  Philadelphia,  he  re- 
moved to  New  \ork  in  1693,  and  in  that  year 
printed  the  laws  of  the  colony.  On  Oct.  16, 
1725,  he  began  the  first  newspaper  in  New 
York,  called  the  "  New  York  Gazette."  In 
1728  he  established  a  paper  mill  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.  For  more  than  50  years  he  was 
printer  to  the  government  of  New  York,  Imd 
for  30  years  the  only  one  in  the  province.  IL 
Andrew,  an  American  printer,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  Philadelphia  about  1686,  died 
Nov.  23, 1742.  He  was  the  only  printer  in 
Pennsylvania  from  1712  to  1723.  On  Dec.  22, 
1719,  he  commenced  the  "American  Weekly 
Mercury,"  the  first  newspaper  in  Philadelphia ; 
and  he  gave  employment  to  Benjamin  Franklin 
on  his  arrival  there  in  1723».  In  1782  he  was 
postmaster.  In  1735  he  kept  a  bookstore  at 
the  sign  of  the  Bible  in  Second  street ;  and  in 
1738  he  removed  to  No.  8  South  Front  street, 
to  a  house  which  in  1810  was  occupieii  as  a 

Srinting  house  by  his  descendant,  Thomas 
Bradford,  publisher  of  the  "  True  American." 
BRADFORD,  WiiUaB,  an  American  lawyer, 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  14, 1755,  died  Aug. 
23,  1 795.  He  graduateil  at  Princeton  college  in 
1772,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  m  1779.  In 
1776  he  joined  the  militia,  and  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel ;  but  in  consequence  of 
ill  health  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
In  1780  he  was  appointed  attorney  general  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  in 
1791,  and  attorney  general  of  the  United  States, 
Jan.  28,  1794.  In  early  life  he  wrote  some 
pastoral  poems  in  imitation  of  Shenstone ;  but 
his  principal  production  was  an  **  Inquiry  how 
far  the  Punishment  of  Death  is  necessary  in 
Pennsylvania." 

BRADFORD,  WUlUm,  an  American  painter, 
bom  in  New  Bedford,  Ma.<s.,  about  1880.  He 
is  of  Quaker  extraction,  and  was  educated  for 
commerce ;  but  failing  in  business,  he  took  up 
painting,  and  soon  acquiretl  facility  in  making 
portraits  of  ships.  He  practised  marine  paint- 
ing for  several  years  at  Fairhaven,  Mass..  and 
thence  made  excursions  along  the  New  Eng- 
land coasts  and  northward  as  far  as  Greenland, 
in  quest  of  subjects.    His  w  •'te  ex- 
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clasiTely  to  the  sea  and  the  seashore,  and  he  is 
an  unusually  careful  delineator  of  shipping  in 
every  form  familiar  to  the  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Some-  of  his  largest  and  most  elahorate 
compositions  have  been  suggested  by  his  voy- 
ages to  the  higher  latitudes.  Of  these  **The 
Coast  of  Labrador  ■*  and  "  Crushed  by  Ice- 
bergs ^'  are  conspicuous  examples.  Other  char- 
acteristic works  by  him  are  **  The  Island  of 
Grand  Menan,"  ^*  Fishing  Boats  getting  under 
Way,"  "Fishing  Boats  at  Anchor,"  "Ship- 
wreck off  Nantucket,"  "  Sudden  Squall  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,"  and  "A  StilF  Breeze  in  the 
Harbor  of  Eastport."  Many  of  these  have 
been  photographed.  Tie  is  now  (1873)  prac- 
tising his  profession  in  New  York. 

BRADLEY.  I.  A  S.  county  of  Arkansas, 
bounded  W.  by  Moro  bayou  and  traversed  by 
Saline  river ;  area,  968  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
8,646,  of  whom  2,529  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  generally  level.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  4,726  bushels  of  wheat,  222,825 
of  Indian  corn,  48,366  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
5, 1 77  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1 ,  666  horses, 
3,536  milch  cows,  5,650  other  cattle,  2,544 
sheep,  and  16,213  swine.  Capital,  Warren. 
11.  A  S.  E.  county  of  Tennessee,  bordering  on 
Georgia  and  bounded  N.  E.  by  Iliawassee  river ; 
area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  11,662, 
of  whom  1,700  were  colored.  The  East  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  and  Georgia  railroad,  and  the 
Dalton  branch  of  the  same,  pass  through  it. 
The  county  is  well  watered.  The  surface  is 
uneven,  and  in  the  south  mountainous,  with  ex- 
tensive forests.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
wore  112,341  bushels  of  wheat,  239,490  of  In- 
dian corn,  41,727  of  oats,  12,810  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, and  135,976  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
2,181  horses,  2,465  milch  cows,  3,497  other 
cattle,  9,146  sheep,  and  13,633  swine.  Cap- 
ital, Cleveland. 

BRiDLEY,  Jines,  an  English  astronomer,  bom 
at  Sherborne,  Gloucestershire,  in  March,  1692, 
died  at  Chalford,  July  13,  1762.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford  and  took  orders,  but  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  He 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  in 
1718,  and  three  years  afterward  was  appointed 
Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford.  In 
1727  he  published  his  brilliant  discovery  of  the 
aberration  of  light,  and  in  1747  the  equally 
valuable  discovery  of  the  nutation  of  the  earth's 
axis.  He  also  made  successful  researches  into 
the  law  of  refraction,  for  which  he  produced 
an  empirical  formula.  In  1742  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Ilalley  as  astronomer  royal,  and  in  1751 
he  received  a  pension  in  consideration  of  the 
"  advantages  of  his  astronomical  labors  to  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  Great  Britain." 
From  his  valuable  observations,  published  after 
his  death,  Meyer  formed  his  table  of  the  moon, 
and  Bessel  drew  the  elements  of  his  Funda- 
menta  Astronomia, 

BRADSHAW)  JohA,  president  of  the  court  which 
tried  Charles  I.,  bom  about  1690,  died  in 
1659.    He  was  made  chief  justice  of  Chester  in 


1647,  and  sergeant  in  1648;  and  on  Jan.  10, 
1649,  the  commissioners  for  trying  the  king 
chose  him  for  their  president.  He  performed  the 
duties  of  the  office  with  dignity  and  sternness, 
and  declared  on  his  deathbed  that  if  the  king 
were  to  be  tried  and  condemned  again,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  agree  to  it.  He  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  lord 
president  of  the  council  of  state,  and  received 
valuable  grants  from  parliament.  He  opposed 
Cromwell's  elevation  to  the  supreme  power, 
and  on  the  latter's  assumption  of  the  proteo-* 
torate,  he  was  accordingly  deprived  of  the  chief- 
justiceship  of  Chester;  but  after  Cromwell's 
death  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  council,  and 
was  again  elected  president.  Bradshaw  left 
the  reputation  of  a  cold  and  impassive,  but 
upright,  conscientious,  and  heroic  republican. 
He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  Westmin- 
ister abbey,  but  on  the  restoration  his  body 
was  taken  from  the  tomb  and  gibbeted  beside 
those  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton. 

BRADSTREET)  Anne,  an  American  poetess, 
bom  in  Northampton,  England,  about  1612. 
died  Sept.  16,  1672.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Gov.  Thomas  Dudley,  and  in  1628  married  Si- 
mon Bradstreet,  afterward  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, with  whom  she  emigrated  to  New 
England  in  1630.  Her  poems  were  published 
in  London  in  1660.  The  volume  was  entitled 
**  The  Tenth  Muse,  lately  sprung  up  in  Ameri- 
ca," and  contained,  according  to  the  title  page, 
"  a  complete  Discourse  and  Description  of  the 
Four  Elements,  Constitutions,  Ages  of  Men, 
Seasons  of  the  Year,  together  with  an  Exact 
Epitome  of  the  Four  Monarchies,  viz.,  the  As- 
syrian, Persian,  Grecian,  Roman."  There  was 
also  a  dialogue  on  politics,  &c.,  between  Old 
and  New  England,  "  with  divers  other  pleasant 
and  serious  Poems."  Her  verses  are  distin- 
guished by  a  great  amount  of  curious  and  exact 
learning,  especially  in  natural  history,  set  forth 
with  singular  quaintness,  and  in  the  most  lit- 
eral manner.  A  second  edition,  published  at 
Boston  in  1678,  contains  her  "Contemplations," 
a  poem  much  superior  to  her  other  works. 
Mrs.  Bradstreet  was  the  mother  of  eight  chil- 
dren, to  whom  she  alluded  in  some  verses  con- 
taining these  familiar  lines : 

I  had  elffbt  birds  batchH  in  the  nest ; 
Four  cocks  there  were,  and  hens  the  rest 


I  nurs^t  them  np  with  pains  and  care, 
For  cost  nor  labor  did  1  spare ; 
Till  at  the  last  they  felt  theh-  wing. 


Mounted  the  trees,  and  learned  to  sing. 

A  third  edition  of  her  "  Tenth  Muse  "  appeared 
in  1758 ;  and  her  complete  works,  both  prose 
and  verse,  edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Ellis,  D.  D., 
were  published  at  Charlestown  in  1868. 

BRADSTREET,  John,  an  English  general,  bom 
in  1711,  died  in  New  York,  Sept.  26,  1774. 
When  a  young  officer  he  was  ordered  to  join 
the  British  forces  in  America,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  there.  He  took  part  in 
the  expedition  against  Louisburg  in  1745,  as 
lieutenant  colonel  of  a  colonial  re^ment,  and 
was  in  the  same  year  made  a  captain  in  the 
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regular  line.  In  1746  he  was  made  governor 
of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  In  1765  he  was 
ordered  to  Oswego* by  Gen.  Braddock,  and 
acted  as  adjntaut  general  to  Gov.  Shirley.  In 
1750,  while  carrying  supplies,  he  was  attacked 
by  the  enemy  in  force,  but  defeated  them.  He 
became  lieutenant  colonel  and  deputy  quarter- 
master general  in  1 757,  took  part  in  the  attack 
on  Ticonderoga  in  1758,  and  soon  after  was  made 
colonel  and  (juartermaster  general.  In  the  same 
year  he  led  an  expedition  against  Fort  Fron- 
tenac,  and  captured  it  by  surprise.  lie  served 
under  Amherst  in  his  expedition  against  Ticon- 
deroga and  Crown  Point  in  1759,  marched 
against  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  west  and  made 
a  treaty  with  them  at  Detroit  in  1764,  and  was 
made  amtyor  general  in  1772. 

BRADSTREET,  SIbm,  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1603, 
died  at  Salem,  Mass.,  March  27,  1697.  He 
was  steward  to  the  countess  of  Warwick,  mar- 
ried Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dudley,  and 
engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  founding  a  col- 
ony in  Massachusetts.  In  March,  1630,  ho  was 
chosen  assistant  judge,  and  arrived  at  Salem  in 
the  course  of  the  summer.  He  became  secre- 
tary, agent,  and  commissioner  of  the  united  col- 
onies, and  in  1662  was  despatched  to  congratu- 
late Charles  II.  on  his  restoration,  and  look  after 
their  interests.  He  was  assistant  from  1630  to 
1679,  and  from  1673  to  1679  deputy  governor; 
then  governor  till  1686,  when  the  charter  was 
annulled.  When  Andros  was  imprisoned  in 
April,  1689,  he  was  restored  to  the  office,  which 
he  held  till  the  arrival  of  Sir  W^illiam  Phipps 
in  1692,  with  the  new  charter,  when  he  be- 
came first  council.  He  was  in  public  service 
62  years,  except  during  the  brief  administra- 
tions of  Josepn  Dudley  and  Andros. 

BRiDSTREIT,  SlBOD,'minister  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  born  in  1669,  died  Dec.  31,  1741.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1693,  and  at- 
tained a  high  rank  as  a  preacher  and  a  scholar. 
He  was  so  subject  to  hyi>ochondria  as  to  bo 
afraid  to  preach  from  the  pulpit,  but  spoke 
from  the  deacon's  seat  without  notes,  usually 
upon  the  vanity  of  earthly  things. 

BRiDWARDL>',  Brfdfwirdiie,  or  BrfdwardiDf, 
Tbonas^^ii  English  scholar  and  theologian,  called 
"the  profound  doctor,''  died  Aug.  26,  1349. 
He  was  a  proctor  at  Oxford  in  132."),  and  ulti- 
mately its  chancellor,  and  arterward  chaplain 
of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  London,  prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
chaplain  to  Edward  III.,  and  in  1349  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  He  was  consecrated  at 
Avignon  in  France,  being  at  the  time  with  the 
king  in  that  country,  imd  hastened  to  England 
to  enter  upon  his  duties,  but  died  of  the  plague 
before  his  enthronement  at  Canterbury.  He 
was  especially  distinguished  as  a  mathemati- 
cian, and  wrote  several  works  on  geometry, 
arithmetic,  and  the  higher  mathematics.  But  his 
princi[)al  work  was  his  essay  I>e  Causa  Dei^  in 
which,  according  to  some  writers,  he  advanced 
doctrines  nearly  approaching  those  of  the  moil- 


em  Protestants.  A  folio  edition  of  this,  edited  by 
Sir  Henry  Savile,  appeared  in  London  in  1618. 

BRADY,  JaoMS  TopluMi,  an  American  lawyer, 
bom  in  New  York  city,  April  9,  1815,  died 
there,  Feb.  9, 1869.  His  father  emigrated  from 
Ireland  in  1812,  and  after  teaching  a  classical 
school  for  some  years  became  a  lawyer  and  final- 
ly a  judge.  He  educated  his  son  himself  and 
at  the  age  of  16  James  had  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  of  law  to  act  as  junior  counsel  to 
his  father.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  tlie 
age  of  20,  and  soon  became  distingoished  for 
ability,  legal  learning,  and  eloquence.  He  was 
often  intrusted  witli  great  civil  cases,  which  he 
managed  generally  with  success.  But  it  was 
as  a  criminal  lawyer  that  he  gained  the  highest 
reputation.  In  a  single  week  he  defended  four 
clients  charged  with  murder,  all  of  whom  were 
acquitted.  Of  the  62  capital  cases  in  which 
he  was  counsel,  in  only  one  was  he  unsuccess- 
ful, and  in  that  his  client  was  tried  as  a  spy 
and  a  guerilla  before  a  court  martial.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  a  zealous  democrat,  but  he  declined 
to  accept  any  office  but  that  of  corporation 
counsel,  which  he  considered  a  professional  one. 
He  consented  in  1860,  however,  to  be  the  can- 
didate of  the  ultra  states  rights  party  for  gov- 
ernor, because  there  was  no  chance  of  his  elec- 
tion. During  the  civil  war  he  gave  a  general 
support  to  President  Linooln^s  administration, 
and  near  the  close  of  it  he  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  one  of  a  commission  to  go  to  New  Or- 
leans to  investigate  the  management  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  gulf  under  Gen.  Butler  and 
Gen.  Banks.  Tlie  commission  made  a  vola- 
minous  report,  which  has  never  been  pub- 
lished. Mr.  Brady  wrote  much  for  the  maga- 
zines and  other  periodicals,  and  one  of  his  con- 
tributions, which  appeared  in  1846  in  the  **  New 
Worid,"  entitled  **A  Christmas  Dream,"  sub- 
sequently became  popular  as  a  holiday  book. 

BRADY,  Kifholas,  an  English  divine,  bom  at 
Bandon,  Ireland,  Oct.  28,  1659,  died  at  Rich- 
mond, near  London,  May  20,  1726.  He  was 
partly  educated  at  Oxford,  and  partly  at  Trin- 
ity college,  Dublin.  In  the  revolution  he  sided 
with  King  William,  who  made  him  one  of  his 
chaplains.  In  1726,  just  before  his  death,  ho 
published  a  poetical  translation  of  Virgil*s 
^neid,  now  unknown;  also  a  tragedy,  and 
numerous  sermons.  His  reputation  mainly 
rests  on  a  metrical  version,  in  conjunction  with 
Nahum  Tate,  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

BRAG,  a  game  at  cards,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  etforts  of  the  players  to  impose  upon 
the  judgment  of  their  opponents  by  boasting 
of  better  cards  than  they  iK>ssess.  The  num- 
ber of  players  is  usually  from  four  to  eight. 
The  game  is  played  with  the  entire  pack  of 
cards,  which  rank  as  at  whist,  except  the 
knaves  and  nines.  These  are  called  **brag- 
gers,'^  and  rank  the  same  as  any  cards  they 
may  be  held  with.  Thus,  an  ace  and  two 
knaves  or  nines,  or  one  of  each,  are  called 
three  aces;  a  deuce  and  two  braggers,  three 
deuces ;  a  king  and  one  bragger,  two  kings,  and 
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BO  on.  The  best  hand  is  a  pair  royal,  i,  e.y  three 
cards  of  one  kind,  the  highest  being  three  aces ; 
the  next  is  the  highest  pair,  and  then  the  high- 
est single  card.  Stakes  are  put  np  by  each 
player,  after  which  the  cards  are  snown  and 
the  best  hand  wins. 

BRAGA  (anc.  Bracara  Augvsta),  a  city  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Minho,  38  m.  N. 
by  E.  of  Oporto;  pop.  in  1864,  19,514.  It  is 
situated  on  an.  eminence  between  the  rivers 
Cavado  and  Deste,  and  is  surrounded  by  old 
walls  and  defended  by  a  fortress.  It  is  the 
archiepiscopai  see  of  the  primate  of  Portugal, 
and  contains  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral,  the  palace 
'of  the  archbishop,  and  a  large  number  of  foun- 
tains. In  the  vicinity  is  the  remarkable  pil- 
grimage chapel  of  the  Bom  Jeaus,  which  stands 
on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  whence  there  is 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  of  its  pic- 
turesque envi^ns.  Many  articles  of  common 
use  are  largely  manufactured  here,  and  there 
are  weekly  markets  and  two  important  annual 
fairs.  The  town  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Oarthaginians.  There  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  its  Roman  occupation.  It 
was  afterward  the  capital  of  the  Suevi,  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  towns  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Portugal. 

BRAGANfA,  or  Bnganza,  a  town  of  Portugal, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Tras-os-Montes,  103 
m.  N.  E.  of  Oporto;  pop.  in  1864,  5,101.  It 
has  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  one  of  the 
finest  feudal  remains  in  Portugal.  It  is  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  and  has  some  manufactories  of 
silks  and  velvets.  Bragan^a  has  given  its  name 
to  the  present  royal  family  of  Portugal. 

BRAGANfA,  Hoise  of,  the  reigning  house  of 
Portugal,  derived  from  Affonso,  duke  of  Bra- 
gan^ia,  a  natural  son  of  John  I.,  king  of  Portu- 
gal. The  constitution  of  Lamego,  1139,  de- 
clares that  no  foreign  prince  can  succeed  to  the 
throne;  consequently  in  1578,  on  the  death  of 
King  Sebastian  in  Africa,  without  issue,  his 
people  had  recourse  to  tlie  illegitimate  line 
of  Bragan^a.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  however, 
claimed  the  throne,  and  successfully  supported 
his  pretensions  by  an  army  under  the  duke  of 
Alva.  Philip  and  his  successors  on  the  Spanish 
throne  continued  to  rule  Portugal  till  1640, 
when  the  Portuguese  shook  off  the  Spanish 
yoke  and  proclaimed  Dom  Joao,  the  then  duke 
of  Bragan^a,  their  king.  lie  assumed  the  title 
of  John  IV.,  and  the  line  of  Bragan^a  has  con- 
tinued to  rule  Portugal  till  the  present  time. 

BRAGG,  Braxton,  an  American  general  in  the 
confederate  service,  born  in  Warren  county, 
N.  C,  about  1815.  fie  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1837,  was  appointed  lieutenant  of 
artillery,  and  served  mainly  in  Florida  till 
1843,  (luring  the  war  with  the  Seminoles;  from 
1843  to  1845  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Moultrie, 
in  Charleston  harbor,  and  just  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Mexico  was  or- 
dered to  Texas.  In  May,  1846,  he  was  made 
captain  by  brevet  for  gallant  conduct  in  the 
defence  of  Fort  Brown,  and  in  June  was  made 


captain  of  artillery.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Monterey,  Sept.  21-28,  and  was  bre- 
veted as  msgor  for  gallant  conduct  there ;  and 
in  1847  he  was  breveted  as  lieutenant  colonel 
for  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista.  From  1848  to  1855  he  was  engaged  in 
frontier  service  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo., 
Fort  Gibson,  and  Washita.  In  March,  1855, 
he  was  appointed  mtgor  of  cavalry,  but  declin- 
ed, and  received  leave  of  absence.  In  January, 
1856,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army, 
and  retired  to  his  plantation  at  Thibodeaux, 
La.  In  1859-^61  he  was  commissioner  of  the 
board  of  public  works  of  the  state  of  Ix>uisiana. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  joined  the 
confederates,  was  appointed  brigadier  general, 
and  placed  in  command  at  Pensacola.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  he  was  made  msjor  general,  and 
ordered  to  join  the  army  of  the  Mississippi. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April 
6  and  7,  was  raised  to  the  full  rank  of  gen- 
eral in  place  of  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston,  killed  at 
Shiloh,  and  after  the  evacuation  of  Corinth 
succeeded  Gen.  Beauregard  in  command  of  the 
department.  In  August  he  left  Tennessee  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  force,  and  entered  Ken- 
tucky, but  after  the  battle  of  Perry  ville,  Oct. 
8,  was  forced  to  retreat,  carrying  with  him  a 
vast  amount  of  supplies  and  many  recruits 
from  Kentucky.  He  was  removed  from  his 
command  and  i)lac«d  under  arrest,  but  was 
soon  restored,  and  resumed  command  of  the 
force  opposed  to  the  federal  army  under  Rose- 
crans.  lie  was  checked  by  Rosecrans  in  the 
protracted  contest  of  Stone  river  or  Murfrees- 
boro,  Dec.  26,  1862,  to  Jan.  2,  1863,  again  en- 
countered and  defeated  him  at  Chickamauga, 
Sept.  19-20,  1863,  but  was  decisively  defeated 
by  Gen.  Grant  at  Chattanooga,  Nov.  23-25. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  relieved  from  com- 
mand and  called  to  Richmond,  where  for  a 
time  he  acted  as  military  adviser  to  President 
Davis,  with  whom  he  was  a  favorite.  In  the 
autumn  of  1864  he  led  a  small  force  from  North 
Carolina  to  Georgia,  to  operate  against  Sher- 
man, but  without  success. 

BRAHABI,  JohD,  an  English  tenor  singer,  bom 
of  Jewish  parents  in  London  about  1774,  died 
there,  Feb.  17,  1856,  He  first  appeared  on 
the  stage  at  the  age  of  12  years,  and  for  more 
than  half  a  century  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
throughout  Europe.  In  1796  he  appeared  in 
opera  at  the  Drury  Lane  theatre,  after  which 
he  sang  with  the  greatest  success  in  Paris  and 
the  leading  cities  of  Italy.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land in  1801,  he  appeared  in  opera  at  Covent 
(Jarden  and  afterward  at  Drury  Lane,  where 
for  more  than  25  years  he  proved  a  strong  at- 
trac^tion.  In  1840  and  1841  he  appeared  in 
the  United  States  and  created  great  enthusiasm 
by  his  singing  in  operas,  oratorios,  and  con- 
certs. In  1841  he  returned  to  England,  and 
continued  even  to  the  age  of  80  years  to  attract 
large  audiences.  He  was  noted  for  the  purity 
of  his  voice  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  execution, 
and  is  said  to  have  retained  command  of  the 
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tenor  scale  longer  than  any  other  man  ever 
known.  Brahum  also  composed  numerous 
songs  which  met  with  great  popularity,  and 
were  noted  for  the  beauty  of  their  melody. — 
His  tion  AuofSTUs  acquired  some  distinction  as 
a  tenor  singer,  lie  first  sang  in  opera  in  New 
York  in  1852,  having  previously  appeared  in 
concerts. 

BRAHE,  Tyrho  or  Tyge  de,  a  Danish  astrono- 
mer, of  Swedish  origin,  born  at  Knudstorp, 
in  Scania,  which  then  belonged  to  Denmark, 
Dec.  4,  1546,  died  in  Prague,  Oct.  13,  1601. 
lie  came  of  an  ancient  princely  family,  the 
ruins  of  whose  castle,  Wisingsborg,  are  still 
visible  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Wetter.  He  was 
the  second  of  ten  children,  and  he  as  well  as 
his  youngest  sister  Sophia  early  displayed  great 
intellectual  ability.  After  having  been  under 
the  care  of  private  tutors,  his  maternal  uncle, 
Steno  Belle,  sent  him  after  the  death  of  his 
father  to  Copenhagen  to  study  philosophy,  and 
in  1562  to  Leipsic  to  study  law ;  but  astronomy 
engrossed  his  attention  almost  exclusively,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction  in  regard  to  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1560  having  essentially 
contributed  to  strengthen  his  faith  in  that 
science.  His  relatives  insisting  u])on  his  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  law  and  for  statesman- 
ship, ho  clandestinely  devoted  the  night  to 
astronomical  observations,  with  the  aid  of  a 
small  celestial  globe  and  a  wooden  circle  for 
the  measurement  of  the  stars,  thus  observing 
in  1503  the  junction  of  Saturn  with  Jupiter. 
The  inheritance  of  a  considerable  fortune  in 
1565  left  him  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  ex- 
periments, in  which  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  Danish  government  in  1568.  After  spend- 
ing some  time  in  Augsburg,  ho  returned  to 
Copenhagen  in  1570  with  a  European  repu- 
tation, which  was  increased  in  1572  by  his  dis- 
covery of  a  new  star,  though  this  did  not  re- 
appear after  1574.  Ilis  uncle  gave  him  every 
opportunity  for  astronomical  observations  at 
his  seat  near  Knudstorp;  but  his  marriage 
with  a  peasant  girl  produced  great  unpleasant- 
ness with  his  relatives,  though  Frederick  II. 
of  Denmark  endeavored  to  efiect  a  reconcilia- 
tion. At  the  king's  request  he  lectured  at 
Co|)enhajren  in  1574  on  the  theory  of  comets 
and  on  mathematics,  and  he  afterward  visited 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  He  resolved 
in  1576  to  settle  permanently  in  Basel ;  but  the 
king  secured  his  services  by  bestowing  upon 
him  for  life  the  island  of  Hven  in  the  Sound, 
and  by  building  there  for  him  a  laboratory  and 
a  magnificent  observatory,  which  was  finished 
in  1580.  It  acquired  groat  celebrity  under  the 
name  of  Uranienborg,  and  Brahe  gave  here  such 
a  powerful  impetus  to  astronomical  science, 
that  distinguished  personages  of  all  countries 
visited  him,  inclu<ling  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
afterward  James  I.  of  England,  while  in  Den- 
mark to  marry  the  princess  Anne.  Frederick 
II.  spared  no  efi'ort  and  no  money  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  astronomer's  labors,  and  gave 
him  a  pension  of  2,000  crowns  and  the  canonry 


of  Roeskilde  with  a  revenue  of  1,000  crowna, 
besides  other  endowments.  Bnt  soon  after  the 
king^s  death  he  lost  all  these  advantages,  owing 
to  the  hostility  of  WalchendorfiT  and  other 
members  of  the  council  of  regency.  Not  only 
was  he  driven  from  Uranienborg  on  account 
of  his  inability  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
observatory,  but  he  was  also  obliged  to  leave 
Copenhagen;  and  in  1597  he  abandoned  Den- 
mark for  ever.  He  went  with  his  family  to 
Rostock,  and  then  to  Ilolstein,  where  he  pre- 
vailed upon  Heinrich  von  Rantzau  to  recom- 
mend him  to  Rudolph  II.  of  Germany.  This 
emperor  received  him  witli  great  distinction, 
and  assigned  him  in  1599  a  ]>ension  of  d,00<^ 
fiorins  in  gold  and  a  residence  in  his  own  cha- 
teau of  Benach,  near  Prague,  where  Kepler  vis- 
ited him  in  1600.  Subsequently  Brahe  was 
installed  by  the  emperor  in  an  extensive  man- 
sion in  Prague,  which  he  proposed  to  convert 
into  another  Uranienborg,  but  he  died  too  soon 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  He 
was  interred  in  the  Theinkirehe^  one  of  the 
principal  churches  of  Prague,  where  a  marble 
efliigy  perpetuates  his  memory.  The  emperor 
[)urchased  his  valuable  collection  of  instru- 
ments, but,  with  the  exception  of  one  sextant, 
they  have  all  been  destroyed  in  times  of  war ; 
and  his  famous  celestial  globe  of  brass,  said  to 
have  cost  5,000  thalers,  tbund  its  way  back  to 
Copenhagen  after  many  vicissitudes,  only  to 
bo  burnt  during  the  conflagration  of  the  palace 
in  1720.  Brahe  was  of  a  violent  and  hasty 
temper,  and  so  superstitious  that  he  kept 
about  him  a  lunatic  whose  ravings  he  re- 
garded as  prophetic. — His  system  was  not  ex- 
tensively adopted,  and  is  considered  as  bnt  a 
modified  form  of  that  of  Ptolemy.  But  to 
Brahe  belongs  the  merit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  lay  the  foundation  of  practtcai  astrono- 
my, and  Kepler  used  his  numerous  and  for  his 
time  wonderful  observations  eftectively  in  his 
discoveries.  Brahe's  principal  publications  in- 
clude Calendarium  Naturaie  Iiagieum  (1582), 
Progymnasmata  Astronomica  (2  vols.,  1587-'9), 
AstronomuB  instauratcB  Mechanica  (a  descrip- 
tion of  his  instruments,  1598),  and  EpUtola  As- 
tronomica (1610).  His  observations  were  col- 
lected by  his  disciples  in  1666  (Hi$toria  Coe- 
lestis,  20  vols.).  His  chief  biographers  are,  in 
Italian,  Gassendi  (Paris,  1655);  in  German, 
Helfrecht  (Ilof,  1798) ;  and  in  Danish,  Peder- 
sen  (Copenhagen,  1838).  See  also  Brewster, 
"Martyrs  of  Science"  (London,  1841),  and 
Bertrand,  Les  fondateurB  de  Vastronomie  mo- 
deme  (Paris,  1865). 

BRAHMi,  Brahmui,  BrthHiilm  (also  Brahmin, 
Bbaiiminism),  BrahMiu.  Of  this,  the  m<«t  im- 
portant body  of  words  in  the  religious  history 
of  India,  the  starting  point  is  the  neuter  noun 
brahman  (nom.  and  accus.  hrdhma),  which  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  even  in  the  oldest  ]>arts 
of  the  Veda,  as  signifying  "  worship,  ofifering  of 
devotion  and  praise."  In  later  developments 
it  is  uscfl  to  mean  holy  words,  songs,  action, 
d:c.,  and  finally  the  sacred  principle,  the  highest 
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object  of  religions  thought  and  veneration,  the 
absolute  and  infinite.  From  it  comes  iirst  the 
nSasculine  noun  hrahmdn  (nom.  brahmd),  hav- 
ing a  twofold  use :  1,  an  oiFerer  of  worship,  devo- 
tee, priest,  and  hence,  more  specifically,  the  su- 
pervising and  correcting  priest  in  the  intricate 
Hindoo  ceremonial ;  2  (later,  and  by  reflection 
from  the  later  sense  of  brdhman%  a  kind  of  per- 
sonal incorporation  of  the  absolute,  a  theo- 
sophic  highest  divinity,  the  supreme  ged,  Brah- 
ma. The  secondary  classes  of  Vedic  writings 
are  full  of  brdhman  (neuter)  as  the  theme  of 
religious  contemplation ;  but  a  god  Brahma  is 
much  more  recent,  and  a  creature  of  sacerdo- 
tal philosophy.  The  Hindoo  trinity  (trimHrtt), 
in  which  he  figures  as  creator,  beside  Vishnu 
as  preserver  and  Siva  as  destroyer,  was  a  piece 
of  artificial  system-making,  having  no  real  root 
in  the  religions  consciousness  of  the  people. 
Brahma  was  never  actudlly  worshipped,  nor 
had  temples  built  to  him.  Our  word  brahman 
or  brahmin  represents  the  derivative  a(\jective 
hrdhmana^  which,  as  coming  from  brahman. 
signifies  ^^  dealing  with  worship  and  sacred 
things,  ^^  or,  as  in  part  also  from  brahmdnj 
"of  priestly  descent  and  oflSce."  This  affec- 
tive begins  to  appear  in  the  more  recent  parts  of 
the  Veda ;  and  with  the  rise  of  a  priestly  caste 
and  a  hierarchy  in  India,  it  becomes  the  name 
of  that  caste,  the  dominant  class  in  a  system 
of  religious  polity  which  is  thence  called  Brah- 
manism,  and  of  which  the  history  constitutes 
an  essential  part  of  that  of  India.  (See  India.) 
The  neuter  of  the  same  adjective,  brdhmanam^ 
is  used  to  denote  a  class  of  writings  in  the  re- 
ligious literature  of  India,  next  in  age  to  the 
hymn  texts  of  the  Veda,  and  dealing  with  ques- 
tions of  religious  and  ceremonial  theory,  exe- 
gesis, and  so  on.  There  are  several  treatises 
bearing  this  title.     (See  Veda.) 

BRAHMAPOOTRA,  or  BirranpMter  (''ofispring 
of  Brahma"),  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
India,  rises  in  Thibet  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  between  lat.  28°  and 
29**  N.,  and  Ion.  97°  and  98°  E.  Here  the  Ta- 
Inka  and  Taluding  unite  and  form  the  Lohit, 
which,  after  emerging  from  t]^  mountain  pass 
in  a  S.  W.  direction,  assumes  tnll  name  of  Brah- 
mapootra. Near  Suddya,  in  about  lat.  27°  50' 
K  and  Ion.  95°  80'  E.,  it  is  joined  by  the  Di- 
hong  and  Dibong.  The  former  has  been  traced 
through  the  Himalaya  chain  to  lat.  28°  15'  X. 
and  Ion.  95°  10'  E.,  and  is  thought  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  I)zang-bo-tzin  or  Sanpo,  a 
large  river  which  rises  in  Thibet  N.  of  that 
range.  After  receiving  these  tributaries,  the 
river  flows  75  m.  S.  W.  through  Assam,  and 
then  diverges  into  the  Boree  Lohit  and  the 
Dihing.  Uniting  again  after  a  divided  course 
of  65  m.,  it  flows  tV^.  through  the  district  of 
Goalpara,  winds  around  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  (Jarrow  hills,  separates  Goalpara  and  My- 
munsing  from  Rungpoor,  and,  after  sending 
otf  a  branch  called  the  Konaie,  which  joins  it 
again  further  down,  runs  S.  E.  for  130  m.  It 
then  changes  its  name  for  that  of  Megna,  re- 


ceives part  of  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  through 
the  Kirtynassa,  and  aft;er  various  windings  en- 
ters the  bay  of  Bengal  by  three  channels :  the 
Ganges  on  the  W.,  the  Shabazpoor  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  Hattia  on  the  E.  Its  total  length, 
from  its  source  to  the  bay,  is  about  900  m. ;  but 
including  the  Dzang-bo-tzin,  it  is  about  1,600  m. 
It  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  the  Dihong 
by  the  ordinary  vessels  of  the  country,  and  for 
some  distance  further  by  canoes.  Through  the 
last  60  m.  of  its  course,  it  is  from  4  to  5  m. 
wide,  and  studded  with  islands.  Its  waters  are 
muddy;  its  banks  are  mostly  covered  with 
marshes  and  jungles,  and  are  subject  to  annual 
inundations.  During  the  season  of  the  over- 
flow, from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
September,  the  level  districts  of  Assam  are  al- 
most wholly  submerged,  so  that  travel  is  im- 
possible, except  on  causeways  8  or  10  ft.  high. 
The  volume  of  water  discharged  by  the  river 
at  such  times  is  immense.  Even  in  the  dry  sea- 
son it  is  equal  to  146,188  cubic  feet  a  second, 
while  under  the  same  circumstances  the  Ganges 
discharges  only  about  80,000. 
BRAHMS,  JoluuuM,  a  German  pianist  and  com- 

Eoser,  bom  in  Hamburg,  March  7, 1833,  where 
is  father  was  a  player  on  the  double  bass.  He 
was  placed  at  the  age  of  12  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Edward  Marxsen,  and  when  14  played 
at  concerts  the  most  difficult  modem  composi- 
tions as  well  as  classical  works  of  the  older 
masters.  He  was  first  brought  prominently 
into  public  notice  by  Robert  Schumann,  who 
in  1853,  in  his  Neus  Zeitschrift  far  Musik,  pre- 
dicted for  Brahms  a  great  career,  speaking  of 
the  young  composer  as  "  one  destined  to  give 
expression  in  an  ideal  manner  to  the  deepest 
feelings  of  the  age — one  who  will  present  us 
with  the  qualities  of  a  master.^^  Brahms  has 
hardly  filled  the  place  that  Schumann  marked 
out  for  him,  though  his  influence  upon  the  mu- 
sical art,  so  far  as  it  has  extended,  has  been 
exerted  worthily.  lie  has  resided  generally  in 
Vienna.  His  works  consist  of  sonatas,  songs, 
trios,  and  other  compositions  for  stringed  in- 
struments, chomses,  and  orchestral  works. 

BRAIDWOOO,  lliOMaS)  one  of  the  earliest 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, died  in  1806.  He  commenced  a  school  for 
deaf  mutes  at  Edmburgh  in  1760,  following  the 
system  of  Heinecke  and  others,  giving  great 
prominence  to  articulation  and  ^*  reading  from 
the  lip."  His  processes  were  kept  a  close  se- 
cret in  his  own  family  for  many  years.  He 
taught  with  considerable  success  at  Edinburgh 
till  1788,  when  he  removed  to  Hackney,  near 
London,  continuing  his  school  till  his  death, 
after  which  it  was  carried  on  bv  his  widow 
and  her  grandchildren.  The  Braidwood  fam- 
ily long  had  a  monopoly  in  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  England.  A  pamphlet,  entitled 
Vox  Oculis  Subjects,  published  in  1783  by  an 
American  whose  son  had  been  educated  there, 
gives  an  account  of  the  school  at  Edinburgh. 
'  BRAILA,  Ibraila,  or  BnhUo?  (Turkish,  Ibra- 
,  hil)y  &  town  of  Roumania,  in  Wallachia,  on  the 
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left  bank  of  the  Danube,  103  m.  N.  E.  of  Bu- 
charest ;  pop.  about  10,000.  It  is  the  chief 
port  of  \V  allachia.  The  trade  consists  in  the 
produce  of  the  country,  such  as  barley,  wheat, 
maize,  linseed,  hides,  tallow,  timber,  and  to- 
bacco. It  is  chiefly  conducted  by  Greeks ;  but 
many  English  and  other  merchants  are  engaged 
in  it.  BraiJa  suffered  much  by  the  Turkish 
wars  in  the  18th  century,  and  was  burned  by 
the  Russians  in  1770.  Afterward  it  was  re- 
stored to  the  Turks,  but  surrendered  to  Russia 
in  1828.  Since  the  subsequent  treaty  of  peace 
of  Adrianople,  it  has  continued  to  form  part 
of  W  allachia. 

BRAILLE,  Loals,  the  inventor  of  a  method 
of  writing  with  points  for  the  blind,  born  at 
Lagny,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  in  1809,  died  in  1852. 
He  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  six  years  by  an 
accident,  and  in  1819  was  admitted  to  the  in- 
stitute for  the  blind  at  Paris,  lie  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  piano,  violoncello,  and 
organ,  and  became  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed organists  of  Paris.  In  1827  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  professor  in  the  royal  institute,  and  soon 
after  modified  M.  Charles  Barbier's  system  of 
writing  with  points  so  as  to  render  it  practica- 
ble and  convenient.  This  system  was  intro- 
duced into  most  of  the  continental  schools  for 
the  blind.  Braille  also  applied  his  system  to 
musical  notation. 

BRAL\,  a  collective  term,  denoting  those  parts 
of  the  nervous  system  (excluding  the  nerves) 
which  are  contained  in  the  cranial  cavity,  viz. : 
the  bruin,  in  its  popular  signification,  or  the 
cerebral  hemispheres ;  the  cerebellum^  or  little 
brain ;  and  the  medulla  oblongata^  or  the  up- 
per part  of  the  spinal  cord.  Each  of  these  has 
Its  special  part  to  play  in  the  animal  organism. 
The  brain  alone,  of  the  animal  tissues,  is  direct- 
ly influenced  by  the  mental  acts  of  living  be- 
ings, and  through  it  are  effected  the  mutual 
reactions  of  mind  and  body;  the  phenomena 
of  sensation  and  volition,  and  the  mysterious 
agency  of  intellect  and  instinct,  are  all  manifest- 
ed through  the  channels  of  the  nervous  centres, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  brain.  The 
peculiar  substance  through  which  all  these  ac- 
tions take  place  exists  in  two  forms,  the  vesicu- 
lar and  the  fibrous.  The  vesicular  nervous  mat- 
ter is  gray  or  ash-colored,  granular  in  texture, 
containing  nucleated  nerve  vesicles,  largely  sup- 
plied with  blood,  and  is  the  originator  of  ner- 
vous power ;  it  is  sometimes  called  the  "  cortical 
substance,"  from  its  forming  a  thin  layer  over 
the  exterior  of  the  brain ;  it  is  also  found  in  the 
centre  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  fibrous  nervous 
matter  is  generally  white,  firm,  and  inelastic, 
composed  of  tubular  fibres;  it  is  less  vascular 
than  the  other,  and  constitutes  nearlv  the  whole 
of  the  nerves  and  the  greater  part  of  the  spinal 
cord ;  it  simply  propagates  the  impressions  sent 
to  or  from  the  vesicular  matter.  The  two 
kinds  do  not  occur  together  except  in  the  ner- 
vous centres.  In  the  vertebrated  animals,  ner- 
vous matter  is  a  soft  and  delicate  substance, 
owing  the  greater  part  of  its  tenacity  to  the 


vascular  and  fibrous  tissues  connected  with  it. 
The  chemical  composition  of  nervous  matter 
has  been  well  ascertained  by  Fourcroy,  Vau- 
quelin,  and  Fr^my;  but  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  the  gray  and  white  substance  are 
as  yet  imperfectly  known.  Fourcroy  notices  the 
great  amount  of  water  in  the  cerebral  matter, 
from  six  eighths  to  seven  eighths  of  its  weight, 
upon  which  its  softness  is  in  great  part  depen- 
dent. According  to  Vauquelin^s  analysis  in 
1812,  the  brain  is  an  emulsive  mixture  of  albu- 
men, fatty  matter,  and  water  holding  in  solu- 
tion saline  and  other  matter  common  to  it  with 
other  tissues.  The  following  table  gives  the 
result  of  his  analysis : 

Albamen THW 

<>"i>»"^H  :iss?n?ii } «» 

PhoAphoniB 1*80 

Osmazome 1  -IJ 

Acids,  salts,  sulphur Mft 

Water SUiJO 
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The  medulla  oblongata  contains  more  cerebral 
fat,  but  less  albumen,  osmazome,  and  water. 
Fr^my^s  analysis,  published  in  the  AnnaUs  de 
Chimiey  1841,  confirmed  that  of  Vauquelin, 
and  showed  the  following  proportions :  7  parts 
of  albumen,  5  of  fatty  matter,  and  80  of  water. 
He  extracted  from  the  fatty  matter  the  follow- 
ing secondary  principles:  1,  cerebrio  acid,  a 
white  granular,  crystalline  substance,  contain- 
ing no  sulphur,  a  little  phosphorus,  and  66  per 
cent,  of  carbon ;  2,  oleophosphoric  acid,  sepa- 
rated from  the  cerebric  by  its  solubility  in  ether, 
containing  about  2  per  cent,  of  phosphoms  in 
the  condition  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  combined 
with  elaine ;  8,  cholesterine,  the  same  as  that 
obtained  from  bile  (brains  preserved  in  alcohol 
are  apt  to  be  surrounded  by  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance resembling  cholesterine) ;  4,  traces  of 
elaine,  margarine,  and  fatty  acids.  Tlie  brain 
is  remarkable  for  containing  phosphorus,  which 
varies  in  quantity  at  different  periods  of  life, 
being  the  least  in  infancy  and  old  age;  the 
maximum  of  water  is  found  in  infancy,  an  in- 
teresting fact  in  connection  with  the  serons 
eflusions  so  prevalent  at  this  period  of  life ;  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  idiot  brain  con- 
tains less  phosphorus  than  the  normal  organ, 
this  being  diminished  from  nearly  2  to  less  than 
1  per  cent.,  indicating  possibly  an  important 
hint  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  accompanied 
by  deterioration  of  the  mental  powers.  The 
microscopic  elements  of  nervous  tissue  are  fibres 
and  cells.  The  fibrous  nervous  matter,  or  white 
central  substance,  contains  tubular  fibres  or 
nerve  tubes,  and  the  gelatinous  fibres  found 
chiefly  in  the  sympathetic  system.  The  white 
fibres  are  membranous  cylinders,  of  a  pearly 
lustre,  consisting  of  an  external  delicate,  trans- 
parent sheath,  within  which  is  a  layer  of  thick, 
fluid,  highly  refractive  matter,  called  the  *'  med- 
ullary layer ;  "  while  the  central  portion  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  finely  granular  mass,  termed  the 
**axis  cylinder."    The  medullary  layer,  how- 


ever,  is  less  distinct  in  the  fibres  of  tlie  brain  I 
than  in  those  of  the  nervous  tmnks,  and  in 
some  inBtoDces  appears  to  be  altogether  wanting. 
Tba  fibres  of  tne  brun  aTerage  y,  ^  of  on 


inch  in  iliamel«r,  presenting  at  some  pointa  a 
svTolInn  appearance;  thej  do  not  communicate 
wLtli  each  other  like  tlie  vessels,  nor  divide 
into  smaller  fibres,  bat  continoe  unbroken  from 
their  oriffin  to  their  tinol  distribution,  inosou- 
lating  onlj'  at  their  terminal  loops.  The  gelat- 
inons  or  graj  fibres  seem  to  be  sot  id,  flattened, 
troDsparent  filaments,  varying  in  diameter  from 
mW  to  ,-,Vi[  ^f  ^°  '■"='' ;  'li^  mode  of  their  con- 
nection with  the  elements  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres is  unknown.  The  essential  elements  of  the 
vesicular  or  gray  nervous  matter  are  cells,  or 
vesicles,  containing  nuclei  and  nnclooli;  they 
are  dark,  generally  globular,  but  at  times  very 
irregular  and  variously  elongated,  enclosing  a 
grayish  granular  substance,  and  sometimes  pig- 
ment granules;  they  vary  in  size  from  ,^55  to 
j^  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  among  the  largest 
of  these  are  the  caudate,  so  called  from  the  ir- 
regular toil-like  process  extending  from  them. 


CeOi  of  the  Bnln. 


The  nerve  vesicles  are  imbedded  in  a  soft  gran- 
ular matrix  in  the  brain.  The  nervous  centres 
exhibit  the  anion  of  these  two  forms  of  matter, 
more  widely  separated  in  the  brain  than  in  the 
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smaller  ganglia;  indeed,  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres are  composed  internally  of  fibrous  mat- 
ter exclusively,  surronnded  by  a  layer  of  the 
gray  ve^cular  snbstance,  into  which  the  fibres 
are  also  prolonged.  The  tubular  fibres  seem  to 
be  capable  of  regeneration  to  a  certain  extent ; 
if  the  nerve  be  divided,  but  the  ends  nut  sep- 
arated, union  may  take  place,  and  the  nerve 
resume  its  office ;  even  when  a  portion  is  ex- 
cised, it  appears  that  true  nerve  tibrea,  in  small- 
er number  than  in  the  nerve  itself,  may  be  de- 
veloped in  the  uniting  substance,  as  shown  by 
partial  restoration  of  fnnction  and  microscopic 
examination.  When  a  portion  of  the  brain  is 
ranoved  by  accident  or  design,  its  place  is  sup- 
plied by  new  substance;  but  whether  this  be 
true  cerebral  snbstance  or  not  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  determined.  The  white  fiiires 
may  be  distingnisbed,  according  to  their  phys- 
iological otfloe,  into  three  kinds— efie rent  or 
motor,  afferent  or  sensitive,  and  commissural 
or  connecting.  Henle  suggests  that  there  may 
be  a  fourth  series,  associated  with  the  ope- 
rations of  thought.  Of  the  mode  in  which 
the  afferent  nerves  terminate,  and  the  motor 
nerves  commence  in  the  central  o^ans,  it  raaj 
be  said  that  three  principal  modes  Lave  been 
a-icertained,  in  which  there  is  an  actual  conti- 
nuity fh>m  oneformof  nerve  tissue  to  the  other: 
a  globular  unipolar  cell  niay  give  out  a  single 
prolongation,  which  becomes  a  fibre ;  or  a  nerve 
cell  may  be  found  in  the  course  of  a  tube,  with 
each  extremity  prolonged  into  a  fibre ;  or  some 
of  tlie  radiating  prolongations  of  the  caudate 
cells  may  become  continuous  with  the  axis 
cylinders  of  nerve  tnbes,  or  inosculate  with 
those  of  other  caudate  cells.  A  curious  eir- 
cumstnnco  in  connection  with  the  gray  matter 
if  the  large  quantity  of  pigment  or  coloring  sab- 
stance  in  it,  apparently  forming  one  of  its  es- 
sential constituents,  as  it  is  everywhere  pres- 
ent, though  in  some  situations  more  abundant- 
ly tlian  in  others ;  it  has  been  asserted  that  this 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  eotoring  mat- 
ter of  the  blood,  and  if  so,  it  is  a  fact  of  great 
interest  to  phyaicions,  who  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  restorative  properties  of  iron  in  cerebral 
diseases,  improving  the  quality  of  the  nutrient 
blood  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  red 
globules. — The  central  column  or  spine  of  the 
vertebrate  skeleton  encloses  in  its  canal  the 
s]>inal  cord;  and  the  cranium,  which  is  a  series 
of  modified  and  expanded  vertebrfe,  protects  the 
continuation  of  the  cord  and  its  expanuon  into 
an  aggregate  of  gangliform  swellings,  the  brain 
or  encephalon.  The  brain  is  enclosed  in  tliree 
membranes,  or  meningn.  continuous  with  tiiose 
of  the  spinal  cord,  which  will  be  described  un- 
der that  bead.  From  without  inward,  these 
membranes  are  thediiro  maUr,  arachnoid,  and 
pia  maUr.  The  term  mater  (jifynip,  mother) 
originated  with  the  Arabians,  who  considered 
these  membranes  as  the  parents  of  all  others 
in  the  body.  The  dnra  mater  is  a  membrane 
of  white  fibrous  tissue,  strong,  flexible,  but  not 
elastic;  its  fibres  are  arranged  on  different 


I^anea ;  it  is  IVeelj  supplied  with  blood  vcBsels, 

ODil  is  perforated  fur  tlie  passage  of  nerves,  tind, 
nccording  to  Arnold  and  Pappenhtiiiu,  hassomo 
Uranclics  lH;twecn  its  own  larainie.  It  forms 
tbe  inturnul  jieriosteani  of  tlio  skull,  and  is 
clo^ly  a|'|iliud  to  the  craniul  bones,  and  in 
Bomu  places  tirmi]'  adherent,  cspeciall]'  in 
youth  and  old  ago.     From  it  |)roces3cs  are 


(tiTeD  off,  which  servo  as  partitions  between 
tlie  ecrubrum  and  cerebelluui  behind,  and  be- 
tween the  cerebral  and  cerebellar  heinis[ihere9 ; 
these  processes  are  the /air  cerebri,  which  sep- 
arates the  great  hemispheres,  oitending  on  the 
median  line  from  the  foreheail  to  the  oceiput, 
along  the  sagittal  suture;  it  is  falciform  in 
shape,  its  lower  border  coneave  and  correHpoml- 
ing  to  the  convexity  of  the  eorpvi  eallomm, 
and  its  upper  border  enclosing  the  great  longi- 
tudinal sinus;  narrow  in  front,  and  deep  be- 
hind, having  tho  inferior  longitudinal  sinus 
along  its  posterior  border.  The  lenlorium  cere- 
brlli  extends  horizontally  between  the  posterior 
cerebral  lobeti  nud  tho  eerobellum ;  it  i^i  attach- 
ed to  the  falx  cerebri,  and  to  the  occipital  and 
petrous  portion  of  tho  temiwral  bones  along 
the  groove  for  the  latend  sinus ;  in  tho  eats  and 
some  other  leaping  aaimals,  this  membrane  is 
jiartially  re))laced  by  bone,  doubtless  to  iirevent 
miury  from  sudden  shocks.  Between  the  lobes 
of  the  eerebelhim  descends  vcrtic-atly  from  the 
tentorium  thtifalr  efrebeUi,  containing  tlie  oc- 
cipital sinuses.  Next  to  the  dura  mater,  which 
also  furnishes  sheaths  for  the  nerves  and  ves- 
sels at  their  origins,  lies  the  arachnoid,  tho 
serous  membrane  of  tho  ccrebro-spinnl  cavity; 
it  consists  of  two  layers,  the  outer  one  closely 
adherent  to  the  duru  mater,  and  tho  inner  one 
loosely  to  the  |>i!i  niater;  tlie  space  between 
tlie  two  layers  is  the  arachnoid  cavity,  and  that 
between  it  and  the  pia  muter,  t)ie  sub-anich- 
noid  cavity ;  resemliling  other  serous  mem- 
branes, the  arat-hnoid  is  liable  to  become  in- 
flamed, with  the  etfusion  of  tluid  into  ono  or 
both  of  the  aliiivo  cavities,  especially  toward 
the  l.ase  of  the  brain.  The  sul)-BravhnoiiJ  space 
is  filled  with  wliat  is  called  the  'W'ercbro-epinal 
fluid,'"  varying  in  cjiiantity  from  two  or  three 
ounces  in  the  healthy  adult  condition  to  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  in  old  age.  It  keeps  during 
life  Ilie  opjiosed  arachnoid  surfaces  in  contact ; 


it  is  most  abmtdant  where  tlie  bntin  has  ahmnk 
either  from  disease  or  advanced  age.  Krom  the 
experiiuente  of  Magendie  it  api)eare  that  its 
]>reeencu  is  necessary  for  the  healthy  action  of 
the  nervous  centres;  when  removed, it  is  quick- 
ly fonned  again ;  it  is  a  limpid,  alkaline  tluid, 
doubtless  secreted  by  tbe  pia  mater,  and  atforda 
mechanical  protection  to  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  by  the  interposition  of  its  yielding  medium 
between  them  and  tho  bony  parietca  which 
surround  them ;  its  accumulation  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  is  highly  favorable  for  the  protection 
of  the  large  nerves  and  vessels  there  situated. 
Tjiis  tluid  exists  in  an  increased  quantity  in  the 
braiuj  of  idiots;  and  whenever  the  cranial  or 
spinal  walls  aredeflcient,  as  for  instance  in  (pinu 
bifida,  an  accumulation  of  the  fluid  becomes 
prominent  at  the  part,  thereby  protecting  tbe 
nervous  substance.  The  third  membrane  imm»- 
diately  investing  the  brun  is  the  pia  mat^r, 
composed  of  white  fibrous  tissue  and  blood  ves- 
sels ;  in  the  skull  it  is  very  delicate  and  very 
vascular ;  it  adheres  to  the  snrface  of  the  cere- 
brat  and  cerebellar  hemispheres,  and  sends  in- 
numerable minute  vessels  to  their  substance ; 
it  sinks  into  the  Assures  and  sulci,  and  pene- 
trates into  the  ventricles,  forming  the  choroid 
^7ftra*fiand  thew/um  interpetitum  ;  its  minute 
ramifications  are  sometimes  incrusted  with 
sandy  particles,  consisting  principally  of  phos- 
phate of  lime.  The  pia  mater  is  the  m«linm 
of  nutrition  to  tbe  nervous  substance  and  to 
the  arachnoid ;  and  hence  any  inflammatioD  of 
these  membranes  would  be  commnnicated  to 
tho  Fuperficiol  ^y  matter  of  tho  brain,  the 
seat  of  its  physiological  activity.  Along  each 
side  of  the  longitudinal  idnus  it  is  common  to 
find  a  scries  of  depressions  in  the  dara  tiiater ; 
these  are  due  to  tbe  presence  of  whitish 
granules,  called  Pacchionian  glands,  from  their 
first  dcBcrit>er,  of  an  albuminous  material,  aris- 
ing probably  from  a  deposit  of  granular  lymph 
among  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater;  they  are 
found  principally  along  ibe  e<lge  of  tbe  great 
longitudinal  tissure  of  the  hemispheres,  pnsfaing 
the  arachnoid  before  them,  and  even  projecting 
Into  tho  sinus.  They  arc  generally  con»idered 
morbid  sf  rnctures,  and  the  result  of  local  irrita- 
tion of  a  chronic  character;  if  tbe  products  of 
disease,  they  do  not  seem  to  interfere  in  the 
least  with  the  functions  of  tho  brain. — Tlie 
brain  of  tho  adult  human  male,  comprising  the 
whole  contents  of  the  cronium  as  t^r  as  the 
occipital  foramen,  will  average  in  weighttibout 
50  oz. ;  that  of  the  adult  female,  about  4.5  os. ; 
the  maximum  weight  of  the  healthy  orpin  is 
about  G4  oz.,  and  the  minimum  about  'AX  oz. ; 
in  cases  of  idiocy  it  has  been  found  weighing 
only  30  o£.  According  to  Bourgery,  if  th« 
brain  be  divided  into  204  parts,  the  crrvbral 
hemispheres  would  weigh  170,  the  ceret>ellnm 
21,  and  the  medulla  and  sensory  ganglia  13 ;  on 
the  same  scale,  the  spinal  cord  would  wei^h  T. 
In  proportion  to  the  body's  woiglit,  the  brain  of 
man  would  weigh  j^  jxirt;  in  the  average  of 
mammalia  this  proportion  would  be  i^j;  iD 
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birds,  Yh ;  "^  reptiles,  -^^ ;  and  in  fishes,  y^. 
In  some  apes,  rodents,  and  sin^ng  birds  the 
weight  of  the  brain  bears  a  higher  proportion 
to  that  of  the  body  than  it  does  in  man,  even 
as  high  as  ^  in  the  blue-headed  titmouse ;  the 
increase,  however,  is  not  in  the  cerebrum,  the 
seat  of  intellect,  but  in  the  sensory  ganglia, 
the  seat  of  the  instinctive  actions.  The  size  of 
the  brain  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  physical 
development  of  the  body,  either  in  animals  or 
man ;  the  horse  has  a  brain  inferior  in  weight 
to  the  smallest  adult  human  brain ;  that  of  a 
whale  75  feet  long  was  found  to  weigh  not 
quite  twice  as  much  as  that  of  a  man.  Even  in 
men  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between  the  size 
of  the  body  and  of  the  brain ;  a  small  man  may 
have  a  large  brain,  and  vice  versa.  Men  of 
great  intellectual  power  have  generally,  if  not 
always,  possessed  large  brains;  the  brain  of 
Cuvier,  the  great  French  naturalist,  weighed 
between  59  and  60  oz. ;  that  of  the  French  sur- 
geon Dupuy  tren,  58  oz. ;  those  of  Napoleon  and 
Daniel  Webster,  an  ounce  or  two  less.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  brain,  however,  is  quite  as  important 
as  the  quantity,  so  that  a  large  brain  does  not  of 
necessity  constitute  a  great  man.  According  to 
Tiedemann,  the  female  brain,  though  absolutely 
smaller  than  that  of  the  male,  is  larger  when 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  body.  The  brain 
reaches  its  highest  development  anatomically  at 
the  age  of  20  years,  which  it  maintains  until  60, 
after  which,  in  most  persons,  it  begins  to  de- 
crease in  size,  with  a  corresponding  decline  in 
the  mental  powers.  There  do  not  appear  to  be 
any  striking  differences  between  the  brains  of 
the  various  races  of  man. — For  the  topograph- 
ical and  pathological  anatomy  of  the  brain,  an 
examination  from  the  hemispheres  downward  is 
the  most  practicable  method ;  but  for  physio- 
logical anatomy,  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
make  the  examination  from  below  upward,  by 
which  method  the  student  proceeds  from  the 
simple  to  the  more  complex,  following  the  di- 
rection of  the  fibres  of  the  medulla  oblongata  to 
their  ultimate  distribution  in  other  parts  of  the 
brain.  The  medulla  oblongata  is  the  upper  en- 
larged portion  and  direct  continuation  of  the 
spinal  cord,  extending  from  the  plane  of  the  oc- 
cipital foramen  about  an  inch  upward  to  the 
tuber  annulare ;  through  this  the  brain  is 
brought  into  communication  with  the  other 
vital  organs,  and  it  is  therefore  the  n(Bud  vital, 
"  the  link  which  binds  us  to  life.''  As  its  size 
is  proportionate  to  that  of  the  nerves  which 

f)roceed  from  it,  it  is  much  larger  in  some 
ower  animals  than  in  man.  Like  the  spinal 
cord,  it  consists  essentially  of  anterior  and 
posterior  columns ;  it  may  be  anatomically  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cord  by  the  decussation  or 
crossing?  of  some  of  the  anterior  fibres.  In 
front  are  the  "anterior  pyramids,"  separated 
by  a  median  fissure ;  external  to  these  are  the 
oval  f>r()tuberances,  the  "  olivary  bodies ;"  more 
external,  and  forming  the  later£d  and  great  part 
of  the  posterior  portions,  are  the  *'restiform 
bodies,"  separated  from  each  other  in  the  mid- 


dle by  two  slender  columns,  the  "  posterior  pyr- 
amids." The  anterior  pyramids  or  fibres  ex- 
tend from  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord 
to  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  passing  through 
the  tuber  annulare,  the  corpora  striata,  and 
the  optic  thalami,  contributing  to  form  the 
lower  portion  of  the  crus  cerebri;  in  the  tuber 
annulare  these  fibres  are  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  others  belonging  to  it,  and  are  interlaced 
with  them;  on  tracing  them  downward,  the 
greater  part  connect  themselves  with  the  middle 
or  lateral  colunms  of  the  opposite  side,  while  a 
few  are  continued  down  on  the  same  side  into 
the  anterior  colunms  of  the  cord,  and  others,  the 
"arciform  fibres"  curve  round  the  olivary 
bodies  and  ascend  to  the  cerebellum,  not  pass- 
ing to  the  cord ;  the  anterior  pyramids  are  en- 
tirely of  a  fibrous  structure.  The  arrangement 
of  these  fibres  is  highly  interesting  in  explain- 
ing the  phenomena  of  disease  of  the  brain; 
since,  owing  to  the  decussation  of  the  fibres  in 
the  medulla  oblongata,  an  injury  of  the  right 
side  of  the  brain  Will  produce  paralysis  on  the 
left  side  of  the  body,  and  vice  versa ;  while  a 
lesion  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord, 
below  the  point  of  decussation,  causes  paralysis 
of  the  same  side  of  the  body.  The  restiform 
bodies  consist  of  fibrous  strands  enclosing  a 
gray  nucleus,  and  pass  upward  into  the  crura 
cerebelli;  below  they  are  chiefiy  continuous 
with  the  posterior  spinal  columns,  and  partly 
with  the  posterior  part  of  the  middle  columns ; 
as  the  fibres  ascend  they  diverge,  leaving  be- 
tween them  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  pass 
into  the  cor^sponding  hemisphere  of  tlie  cere- 
bellum, connecting  this  latter  with  the  spinal 
cord;  the  cerebellar  columns  also  communi- 
cate by  a  band  of  arciform  fibres,  according 
to  Solly,  with  the  anterior  spinal  columns; 
the  gray  nucleus,  or  *'  restiform  ganglion," 
seems  to  be  the  ganglionic  centre  of  the  ])neu- 
mogastric  and  a  part  of  the  glossopharyngeal 
nerves.  The  posterior  pyramids  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  the  restiform  bodies  ex- 
ternally; but  their  columns,  bounded  by  the 
median  fissure  and  by  a  very  slight  groove, 
establish  a  connection  between  the  sensory 
tract  of  the  crura  cerebri  and  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord ;  their  gray  nuclei  are  the 
ganglionic  centres  of  the  auditory  nerves.  The 
olivary  bodies,  continuous  inferiorly  with  the 
anterior  or  motor  columns  of  the  cord,  and 
affording  attachments  to  the  motor  fibres  of  the 
first  and  second  cervical  nerves,  enclose  a  gray 
nucleus,  and  send  their  fibres  forward  to  the 
motor  tract  of  the  crus  cerebri,  and  backward 
to  the  quadrigeminal  bodies;  the  nucleus,  or 
corpus  aentatum,  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  hypoglossal  or  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue, 
and  also  with  the  glossopharyngeal,  one  of  the 
sensory  nerves  of  this  organ.  The  medulla  is 
not  only  a  transmitter  of  fibres  from  the  sf)inal 
cord,  but  is  a  nervous  centre  itself;  with  it 
are  connected  the  nerves  of  respiration  and  de- 
glutition, which  are  quite  independent  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  and  beyond  the  control 
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BpberM  together  oa  thoir  great  commisBare,  and 
Mcnring  their  connected  action,  tlio  fibres  posa- 
ing  from  one  to  tlie  otlier  like  a  bridge ;  at  its 
anteriur  and  posterior  extremity  It  is  folded 
downward  tuward  the  base  of  the  brain.  On 
cutting  a  little  deeper,  on  irrregulnr  cavitj  is 
opened  on  each  side,  tlie  lateral  ventricle,  con- 
taining the  striated  and  optio  bodies;  these 
cavities  are  lined  bj  a  serous  membrane,  se- 
creting a  fluid,  the  nnduo  arc  am  illation  of 
which  constitutes  hydroetphaliu  intemiu,  or 
water  on  the  brain,  a  fatul  disease  of  cliildren, 
in  which  tlie  substance  of  the  brain  may  be- 
come flimOBt  obliterated,  and  the  bones  of  the 
yet  ununited  skull  distended  almost  to  the  size 
of  an  adult  head.  Tliu  fiftii  ventricle  is  tlio 
space  between  tlie  layers  of  the  teptvm  luci- 
dum,  an  extension  of  ^brous  matter  connecting 
the  anterior  rcUcGtiou  of  the  corpus  c^llosum 
with  tbo  horizontal  fibrous  stratum  culled  tlie 
Jbmijr,  and  seiiarating  the  anterior  horns  of 
the  lateral  venlricleM.  Between  the  optic  thul- 
ami  and  striated  bodies  in  the  ventricles,  in  a 
superticial  groove,  is  the  t<riiM  lemicireulari*, 
a  delicate  band  of  librous  matter,  commissural 
in  its  character.  The  posterior  horn  of  the 
lateral  ventricle,  according  to  Uwen,  is  peculiar 
toman,  cutuhoietUchipporampiiKmiuor,  a  pro- 
jection of  one  of  the  convolutions  into  it;  in  its 
inferior  born  is  the  hippocampua  niiijar,  and  a 
eunsiderablo  portion  of  the  vascular  choroid 
])lcxus.  The  cerebral  hemispheres,  after  tlie 
membranes  have  been  removed,  present  a  pe- 
culiar folded  arrangement  of  their  surface,  the 


lis.  1.— PoTtkn  of  BlRlit  Ilnntopherc  of  th*  Ilnnun  Bnln. 
dIvMH  horbnnliU]-.  shon-InK  Ihe  nnvolDlkHis,  ud  V- 
Tutgraiedt  of  white  And  gny  nutlcr. 

"convolutions;"  the  folds  consist  of  a  layer 
nf  gray  matter,  varying  from  one  eighth  to 
one  ijnarter  of  on  inch  in  t1ii('knes»>.  Phyfu- 
ology  has  shown  that  tlie  gray  matlttr  of  the 


nervous  centres  is  the  orif^nator  of  nervou 
force,  while  the  white  matter  serves  only  to 
convey  impressions  to  or  from  the  difl'erent 
parts  of  the  body ;  hence  the  greater  tbo  num- 
ber of  these  convolutions,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  preater  the  amount  of  the  gray  substance, 
the  greater  will  be  tlie  physiologicBl  power  of 
the  brain.  In  the  rat  and  the  mole  the  enr- 
face  of  the  broin  is  qnite  smooth ;  from  these 
the  convolutions  increase  in  number  up  to 
man.  Their  arrangement,  though  never  the 
same  in  two  brains,  nor  on  opposite  ddcs  of  the 
same  brain,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  purely 
accidental ;  there  are  certain  ones  always  pres- 
ent (when  any  eiist),  whose  situation  and  size 
influence  the  disposition  of  the  others;  in  Dion 
the  variable  and  additional  convolutions  are 
chiefly  on  the  top  and  front  of  the  heini- 
siihcrcs.  The  lower  the  position  of  an  animal 
in  the  scale,  and  t!ic  less  developed  the  organ 
OS  we  approach  infancy,  the  greater  is  the  syiii- 
nietry  of  the  two  sides.  It  issaid  that  the  convo- 
lutions in  the  inferior  races  of  man  (Todd  and 
Itouman)  present  a  more  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment than  is  usually  found  in  the  more  cul- 
tivated raceK.  If  the  gray  matter  of  the  cere- 
bral convolutions  and  tlie  cerebellar  layers 
were  spread  out,  it  would  occupy  about  670 
sqnaro  inches,  which  by  this  admirable  ar- 
rangement are  packed  into  the  small  ext<^nt 
of  the  brain.  Each  convolution  consists  of  a 
fold  of  gray  matter  enclosing  a  process  of  the 
while;  the  gray  matter  forms  a  continnoDs 
unbroken  sheet  over  the  cerebral  surface;  the 
greater  part  of  the  white  fibres  emerge  from 
the  gray  matter,  and  thence  converge  to  the 
central  parts  of  the  brain.  The  fibres  which 
nnite  different  portions  of  the  same  or  of  oppo- 
site liemlsiiheres  are  called  "  commlsenrw ;  " 
the  cor]>ua  collosunt,  the  an- 


fornii  and  the  Eni>eriur 
lon^tudinal  commi^iure.  The  corpus  callosam 
connects  the  great  bulk  of  tlie  hemispheres, 
especially  at  the  lower  part;  it  is  wanting  in 
fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  the  lower  raammala. 
The  anterior  commissure  particularly  unites 
the  striated  bodies,  many  of  its  fibres  passing 
through  them  and  radiating  to  tlie  middle  cere- 
bral lobes;  it  is  very  large  in  the  marsupials, 
which  have  no  corpus  callosum.  The  posterior 
commissure  connects  the  optic  Ihalami,  and  ia 
connected  with  the  pineal  body.  The  soft 
commissure  also  passes  from  one  optic  thalamus 
to  the  other,  dividing  the  third  ventricle  into 
an  upper  and  lower  portion ;  unlike  the  other 
commissures,  it  contains  gray  matter.  The 
superior  longitudinal  commissure  is  enclosed  in 
the  convolution  overhanging  the  corpoa  callo- 
sum, and  connects  the  anterior  and  middio 
lobes  with  the  posterior.  The  fornix  or  vanlt 
is  the  most  remarkable,  citenuve,  and  compli- 
cated of  all  the  commissures;  it  is  sitnated 
immediately  under  the  corpus  callonun,  with 
which  it  is  closely  connected  [)oaterioriy;  it 
may  be  divided  along  the  median  line  into  two 
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portions,  one  belonging  to  each  hemisphere. 
Of  tliis  complicated  structare  it  can  only  be 
said  here  that  it  begins  at  the  optic  thalamus, 
proceeding  anteriorly  to  the  base  of  the  brain, 
where  it  turns  suddenly  upward  and  forward, 
thus  forming  the  corpora  atbicaniia  or  mammil- 
Uiria,  and,  ascending  toward  the  corpus  callo- 
sum,  passes  along  its  lower  surface,  spreading 
laterally  into  what  is  called  its  *'body;"  it 
again  descends  at  the  back  part  of  the  brain, 
some  of  its  fibres  going  to  the  posterior 
lobes,  and  others  crossing  the  hippocampi  to 
be  connected  with  the  middle  lobes;  it  thus 
connects  tlioso  parts  of  the  convolutions  of 
one  side  beneath  the  corpus  callosum.  Other 
probably  commissural  structures  are  the  pons 
Tarini^  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  diver- 
gence of  the  crura  cerebri,  and  probably  con- 
necting their  fibres ;  the  innermost  fibres  of  tlie 
optic  tracts  are  evidently  commissural,  connect- 
ing the  quadrigeminal  and  geniculate  bodies  of 
opposite  sides;  the  tuher  cinereum  is  a  layer 
of  gray  matter,  containing  many  nerve  tubes, 
extending  from  the  mammillary  bodies  to  the 
posterior  curves  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and 
forming  intimate  connections  with  the  for- 
nix, optic  tracts  and  tiialami,  and  the  pituitary 
body.  The  fibres  connecting  the  cerebrum 
with  the  cerebellum  are  very  few  ;  the  princi- 
pal, if  not  the  only  ones,  are  those  going  to  the 
testes  from  the  cerebellum. — An  organ  of  such 
importance  as  the  brain  must  require  a  large 
supply  of  blood ;  this  is  aflforded  by  the  great 
carotid  arteries,  coming  directly  from  the  aorta, 
and  the  vertebral  branches  of  the  subclavians, 
which  meet  at  the  base  of  the  organ,  freely 
communicating  with  eacli  other.  These  arte- 
ries, coming  so  directly  from  the  aortic  arch, 
are  prevented  from  iiyuring  the  delicate  brain : 

1,  by  the   blood   ascending   against  gravity; 

2,  by  the  curving  of  the  vessels  like  the  letter 
S  before  they  enter  the  cranium,  thus  scatter- 
ing the  force  of  the  stream  in  difl^erent  direc- 
tions ;  3,  by  the  m'mute  subdivision  of  the  ves- 
sels before  they  enter  the  cerebral  substance. 
The  impure  blood  returns  through  the  jugular 
veins ;  hence  any  compression  of  these  vessels 
by  a  tight  neck  stock,  or  the  like,  impedes  the 
whole  cerebral  circulation,  causing,  it  may  be, 
dangerous  congestions.  If  the  blood  could  be 
shut  off  completely  from  the  brain,  death  would 
instantly  ensue ;  and  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  this  accident,  the  vertebral  arteries  are  pro- 
tected by  the  bony  canals  of  the  cer\'ical  trans- 
verse vertebral  [)rocesse8  from  all  danger  of 
compression  or  ordinary  ii^uries.  The  brains 
of  persons  who  have  died  by  hanging  always 
exhibit  great  venous  congestion.  The  veins  of 
the  dura  mater  are  quite  remarkable  by  pour- 
ing their  contents  into  the  large  canals  enclosed 
between  its  layers,  the  sinuses;  these,  nnlike 
ordinary  veins,  cannot  be  distended  beyond  a 
certain  point,  and,  as  they  all  empty  their 
blood  into  the  internal  jugular  vein,  aor  ob- 
struction in  this  or  in  the  superior  yi  n 
very  speedily  produces  an  oncomfo:     i 


tention  in  the  head.  These  sinuses  are  the  su- 
perior longitudinal,  corresponding  to  the  supe- 
rior margin  of  the  falx  cerebri,  commencing 
near  the  root  of  the  nose  {crista  galli)  and  ter- 
minating in  the  cavity  called  torcular  Heraphi- 
li,  near  the  internal  occipital  protuberance ;  the 
inferior  longitudinal  sinus  runs  along  the  lower 
border  of  the  falx,  and  ends  in  the  straight 
sinus,  which  runs  in  the  median  line  at  the 
meeting  of  the  falx  and  the  tentorium,  and 
opens  into  the  torcular ;  the  lateral  sinuses  ex- 
tend from  the  torcular  downward  and  forward 
to  the  jugular  veins.  This  is  the  largest  sinus, 
and  its  canal  is  deeply  hollowed  out  of  the  oc- 
cipital and  temporal  bones ;  that  of  the  right 
side  is  geneitdly  the  larger.  The  sinuses  are 
sometimes  the  seat  of  dangerous  inflammation. 
Between  the  layers  of  the  falx  cerebelli  are  the 
occipital  sinuses,  opening  into  the  torcular ;  the 
petrosal  sinuses,  running  along  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone,  open  into  the  lateral 
sinuses ;  the  cavernous  sinuses  are  on  each  side 
of  the  sella  turcica,  communicating  with  the 
petrosal  by  the  transverse  sinus,  and  with  each 
other  by  the  circular  sinus.  From  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  sinuses,  commimicating  freely  with 
the  external  vessels,  may  be  understood  the 
signal  advantages  of  local  depletion  in  relieving 
vascular  fulness  within  the  head,  and  also  the 
utility  of  cold  ap])lications  for  similar  purposes. 
— There  are  12  pairs  of  nerves  belonging  strict- 
ly to  the  brain,  which  differ  from  spinal  nerves 
only  in  their  distribution  and  in  coming  through 
openings  in  the  skull  instead  of  between  the 
vertebrre ;  all,  except  the  first,  proceed  from  the 
spinal  cord  itself,  or  from  its  prolongation  in 
the  brain  (the  medulla  oblongata).  These  nerves 
are :  1,  tlie  olfactory,  or  nerve  of  smell ;  2,  the 
optic,  or  nerve  of  vision ;  8,  motores  oeulorum^ 
the  motor  nerves  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  orbit, 
except  the  superior  oblique  and  the  external 
rectus;  4,  the  pathetic i ;  5,  the  trifacial  or  tri- 
geminus^ the  general  sensory  nerve  of  the  head 
and  face ;  6,  the  abducentes  oculorum ;  7,  the 
facial,  the  motor  nerve  of  the  face ;  8,  the  audi- 
tory, or  nerve  of  hearing ;  9,  the  glossopharyn- 
geal, supplying  part  of  the  sensory  fibres  of 
the  tongue,  and  presiding  over  the  movements 
of  swallowing ;  10,  the  pneumogastric,  or  par 
vagum;  11,  the  spinal  accessory  (the  last  two 
combined  presiding  over  the  functions  of  res- 
piration and  phonation) ;  and  12,  the  hypoglos- 
sal, the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue.  Philosoph- 
ical anatomists  have  combined  these  nerves 
in  Tanous  ways,  separating  the  three  nerves 
of  special  sense,  and  classifying  the  others  in 
groups  resembling  spinal  nerves,  with  their 
anterior  motor,  and  their  posterior  sensitive 
roots.  As  the  skull  may  be  considered  as  com- 
posed of  three  cranial  vertebrsB,  we  have  the 
olfactory,  optic,  and  auditory  special  nerves, 
making  th  way  out  through  the  three  ver- 
tebrflB  wl  II  n  be  called  by  the  same  name, 
o  wo  the  three  primary  vesicles 

ed  into  the  brain.     Of  the 
)goa8  to  spind  nerves,  the 


first  gronp  is  composed  of  the  fifth  pair  for  its 
seDBorj  portion,  and  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
nith  for  its  motor  portioD ;  seeondl]',  we  have 
the  facial  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves  com- 


T  be  considered  as  the  first  of  the 
spinal  nenes.  For  farther  details  on  this  sub- 
ject the  reader  is  referred  to  the  irorks  of 
Cams,  Olten,  Owen,  and  other  writers  OQ 
philosophical  anatomy.  TIio  nature  of  the 
nervons  force,  the  fiinctions  of  the  nerves,  and 
the  fceueral  pliysiolog;  and  pathology  of  the 
subject,  will  be  treated  under  NsBvore  Sth- 
TBM ;  only  a  brief  Rnmmary  can  be  given  here, 
Wit]ii>ut  qiteKtiiin  the  varioas  o)>erationB  of  the 
mind  are  oBsoriatod  with  the  cercliral  convolu- 
tions; perception,  memory,  the  power  of  ab- 
straction, imaKinHiiun.  &c.,  possess,  as  instra- 
ments  of  action,  the  folds  of  groy  matter;  as 
Cuvier  suyn,  these  parts  are  the  sole  recep- 
tacles in  wliich  the  various  sensations  may 
bo  lis  it  were  eonsmnraated,  and  become  per- 
ceptible to  the  animal,  ^teehanical  injury 
to  Iho  convolutions  am)  the  central  white  sub- 
stance oocuaions  no  jiaia  nor  dli-tiirhance  of 
tlie  motive  powers;  in  many  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes  convulsions  accom- 
panied hy  pain  occur,  but  this  depends  on  a 
change  prodnco<l  in  the  xlriated  and  optlo 
bodies,  and  tbrouch  them  prnpagaled  to  tlie 
motiir  and  seni-itive  nerves,  (in  removlnit  the 
faeriiispheres  animals  are  thrown  into  n  slate  of 
deep  steep,  retaining  their  niu^culnr  |H>wer,  yet 
apparently  inea]>Bb)e  of  a  single  mental  iiervouH 
aetliiD,  voluntary  or  sensory.  When  the  mem- 
branea  are  inflamed,  especially  the  pia  mater, 
the  mental  faculties  aro  always  disturbcil ;  in 
the  <lcliTium  of  fevers,  in  delirium  tremens,  Ac, 


the  circnlation  of  the  convolntions  seema  to 
be  disturbed.  The  convolufjons,  then,  are  the 
centre  of  the  intellectual  actions;  being  con- 
nected with  the  striated  and  optic  bodies  (whicb 
have  been  regarded  as  the  centres  of  volition 
and  sensation),  the  intellectual  centre  maj 
either  excite  or  be  excited  by  them.  When  the 
convolutions  are  insafliciently  supplied  with 
blood,  the  deficient  nutrition  occasions  de- 
ranged phenomena  of  thought  and  a  rapid  de- 
velopment of  ideas,  which,  being  ill  or  not  at  nil 
regulated  by  the  will,  assume  the  forms  of  deli- 
rium and  insanity,  just  as  disease  of  the  nerves 
of  vision  and  hearing  may  produce  imnatnral 
sights  and  sounds.  As  in  every  muscular  action 
some  portion  of  the  muscular  tLseoe  is  wasted, 
to  be  supplied  by  the  general  nutrition  of  the 
body,  BO  every  thought  is  doubtless  accvm- 
piinied  by  some  change  in  the  nervons  centre. 
Concussion  of  the  brain  from  a  fall  or  blow,  or 
condensation  of  its  substance  hy  a  clot  of  blood, 
checks  the  organic  clianges  of  the  surface,  and 
interrupts  the  joint  actions  necessary  for  con- 
sciousness. Gall,  the  founder  of  phrenology, 
assigned  to  certain  convolutions  certain  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  moral  feelings,  and  instinctive 
propensities.  This  theory  has  since  his  time 
been  pursued  with  the  zeal  which  must  natnral- 
ly  atlaeb  itself  to  any  science  wliieb  professes  to 
read  the  mental  tendencies  from  external  signs. 
In  regard  to  phrenology,  it  can  only  be  remark- 
ed hero  that,  while  it  is  nndonbtedly  tmo  that 
the  energy  of  a  nervous  centre  bears  a  certain 
relation  to  itsfflze,  the  stress  laid  by  its  follow  era 
on  the  temperaments  shows  that  they  consider 
the  quality  of  the  brain  an  important  element 
in  the  development  of  nervous  power.— Dnring 
,  sleep  the  nervous  centres  obltun  the  restnecrs- 
I  sary  to  repair  the  waste  of  daily  activity ;  in 
I  this  state  the  brain  refuses  or  is  slow  to  convey 
I  impresaons  from  without.  In  deep  sleep  we 
are  unconscious,  and  may  be  moUonless;  as  the 
slecji  beconies  lighter,  consciousness  begins  to 
return,  and  mental  changes  take  place,  con- 
stituting dreams  of  various  kinds.  )lan  i>er- 
fomis  many  actions  Instinctively,  without  the 
intentional  a<taptation  of  means  to  ends,  jnst  as 
the  bee  makes  its  cell,  or  the  bird  its  nest ; 
children  are  bom  iind  live  for  some  time  with- 
out cerebral  hemispheres,  who  perform  the  acts 
of  sucking  and  swallowing  perfectly  well ;  re- 
move the  hemispheres  in  an  animal,  and  it  will 
eat  if  food  be  placed  in  the  month,  though  it 
will  not  go  to  seek  it ;  many  idiots  will  do  the 
same.  In  what  |>art  of  the  brain  residee  the 
power  presiding  over  these  ai-tionsi  At  the 
base  of  tlie  brain,  concealed  by  the  hemUpherof, 
is  a  series  of  ganglia,  the  origin  of  the  nerves 
of  special  sense,  as  well  as  the  striated  and  np- 
tlu  bodies  into  whicb  all  the  fibres  connecting 
the  hemispheres  with  the  medntla  oblongata 
pass;  these  nerves  have  therefore  their  own 
nervous  centres,  distinct  in  function  IVom  other 
parts  of  the  brain.     In  tishes  th'  slia  or* 

very  large,  and  the  hemispheres  <:■  i  tindr 
small,  sometimes  smaller  than  a  si        j        1 
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optic.  In  man  the  instinctive  propensities  are 
in  a  measure  superseded  by  intelligence,  but 
tbey  may  act  independently  of  it.  The  real 
nervous  centres  for  motion  and  sensation  are 
those  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and 
not  the  hemispheres;  as  far  as  mere  animal 
life  and  motion  are  concerned,  the  latter  are 
not  essential;  a  vast  proportion  of  animated 
creatures  (all  the  invertebrata)  have  no  trace 
of  them;  they  are  added  in  man  for  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  nature.  The  instinctive 
and  emotional  actions  are  excited  tlfrough  the 
special  ganglia,  following  directly  upon  sensa- 
tion, without  any  process  of  thought ;  they  are 
sometimes  stronger  than  the  voluntary  actions; 
e.  ^.,  we  are  often  compelled  to  laugh  at  some- 
thing ludicrous  though  we  have  the  strongest 
motives  not  to  do  so.  Long-continued  habit  will 
often  make  us  perform  actions  instinctively,  as 
it  were,  which  at  first  required  an  effort  of  the 
will :  for  instance,  in  an  old  snufF-taker,  who 
had  been  seized  with  epilepsy,  irritation  of  the 
nose  with  a  feather  to  restore  consciousness 
produced  a  contraction  of  the  right  forefinger 
and  thumb  to  take  a  pinch.  These  emotional 
actions  may  be  excited  by  mental  operations. 
"Whenever  the  feelings  get  the  better  of  the 
reason,  the  sensory  ganglia  are  excited  at  the 
expense  of  the  hemispheres,  and  the  Individual 
is  for  the  time  being  morally  insane,  even 
though  these  emotions  may  point  in  the  right 
direction ;  fanatics  of  all  classes,  in  this  way, 
are  really  insane,  generally  monomaniacs. 
These  instincts  may  also  be  in  opposition  to  the 
reason,  and  then  the  more  a  man  follows  them 
the  closer  does  he  approach  the  brutes.  Com- 
parative anatomy  teaches  that  the  cerebellum 
IS  largest  in  those  animals  which  have  the  great- 
est variety  of  motions;  injury  or  removal  of  this 
organ  causes  no  pain  nor  convulsions,  but  de- 
stroys the  power  of  combining  properly  the  vol- 
untary motions.  Man,  though  inferior  to  many 
animals  in  particular  kinds  of  movements,  far 
surpasses  them  In  the  number  and  complexity 
of  their  combinations ;  the  act  of  walking  brings 
into  action  almost  every  muscle  of  the  trunk  and 
extremities,  and  is  superior  to  all  other  modes 
of  exercise.  In  man  the  cerebellum  attains  its 
highest  development.  Infiammation  of  its  mem- 
branes, and  even  Its  almost  complete  destruc- 
tion by  slow  disease,  has  little  effect  on  the  in- 
telligence, but  the  motive  powers  are  disturbed. 
In  Intoxication  the  energy  of  the  cerebellum  Is 
first  destroyed,  and  afterward  the  Intelligence 
and  consciousness,  leavmg  the  subject  for  the 
time  little  better  than  dead,  motionless,  and  In- 
sensible. The  distinct  operation  of  these  va- 
rious centres  Is  made  obvious  by  many  condi- 
tions of  the  body,  in  which  one  or  more  are 
inactive.  In  deep  sleep,  the  hemispheres,  the 
sensory  ganglia,  and  the  cerebellum  are  more 
or  less  completely  at  rest,  but  the  medulla  ob- 
longata and  the  spinal  cord  must,  as  always,  be 
wide  awake ;  In  dreaming,  the  hemispheres  are 
partially  active ;  in  somnambulism,  a  step  nearer 
to  wakefulness,  the  hemispheres  are  awake,  and 


also  the  cerebellum,  so  that  the  movements  are 
well  adapted  to  the  thoughts.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  this  state  persons  have  walked  over 
dangerous  places  which  they  could  never  have 
passed  In  open  day;  there  is  an  evident  loss 
of  control  over  the  thoughts,  which  are  more 
influenced  by  external  impressions  than  in 
dreaming,  so  that  the  somnambulist  may  answer 
questions  properly ;  that  there  is  not  ftill  com- 
mand over  the  senses,  the  dangerous  accidents 
occurring  in  this  condition  fully  prove;  the 
events  of  this  state  may  not  be  remembered  in 
the  waking  hours,  but  may  be  taken  up  again 
by  the  memory  the  next  night,  constituting 
complete  "  double  consciousness."  A  condi- 
tion remarkably  analogous  to  somnambulism  is 
the  mesmeric  sleep  or  trance ;  a  nervous  habit 
of  body  predisposes  to  both.  Overworking 
the  brain  exhausts  the  body ;  wear  and  tear  of 
the  brain,  like  wear  and  tear  of  the  muscles, 
require  periodic  and  long  intervals  of  rest; 
from  want  of  attention  to  this  fact,  many  a 
bright  intellect  has  faded  into  imbecility  and 
Insanity. — The  primary  ganglia  of  the  verte- 
brate brain  are  three  in  number,  and  they 
are  developed  into  the  anterior  or  cerebrum, 
the  posterior  or  cerebellum,  and  the  median 
or  quadrigeminal  bodies.  In  fishes,  the  lowest 
vertebrates,  the  medulla  is  large,  with  the 
pyramidal  and  restiform  bodies,  but  wltliout 
the  olivary ;  the  brain  looks  like  a  series  of 
ganglia  developed  on  the  superior  surface  of 
the  cord,  two  pairs  and  a  single  one :  1,  the 
olfactory  lobes,  analogous  to  the  hemispheres 
in  man,  from  which  the  nerves  of  smell  arise ; 
2,  behind  these,  the  optic  lobes,  generally  con- 
sidered analogous  to  the  tubercula  quadrigem- 
Ina,  In  some  fishes  larger  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  brain  ;  from  these  arise  the  optic  nerves, 
and  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  pairs ;  8,  be- 
hind these,  the  Imperfectly  developed  cerebel- 
lum generally,  but  of  large  size  m  the  sela- 
chians. In  reptiles  the  brain  well  fills  the  cranial 
cavity,  and  the  preponderance  of  the  spinal 
cord  Is  less ;  the  olfactory  lobes,  now  obviously 
the  hemispheres,  are  increased  in  size,  with  an 
internal  cavity,  and  a  commissure ;  the  second 
cerebral  mass  and  its  cavities  are  smaller ;  the 
cerebellum  is  small  in  the  lower  orders,  but 
with  lateral  appendages  and  external  striae  in 
the  higher.  In  birds  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
are  no  longer  on  the  same  plane ;  the  brain  is 
the  larger,  and  the  ganglia  are  more  above  and 
less  behind  each  other;  the  hemispheres  are 
larger  than  the  other  parts,  are  united  by  com- 
missures, and  contain  true  lateral  ventricles  in 
which  is  a  tubercle  resembling  a  corpus  stri- 
atum; the  optic  lobes  are  small,  separated, 
with  smaller  cavities ;  the  cerebellum  is  par- 
ticularly large,  with  evident  lateral  lobes  and 
extemtd  stria).  In  mammals  the  brain  Is  much 
larger  than  the  cord ;  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  of  largo  size,  with  marked  convolutions 
In  the  higher  orders,  with  a  corpus  callosum, 
lateral  ventricles  with  anterior,  descending, 
and  (in  the  monkey)  posterior  horns,  optlo  and 
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striated  bodies,  teonia  semicircnlaris,  and  for- 
nix ;  the  optic  lobes  are  small,  divided  into  two 
pairs,  solid,  and  are  now  called  the  tubercula 
quadngeinina ;  the  cerebellum  is  highly  de- 
veloped, the  more  so  as  the  animal  approaches 
man,  presenting  the  arbor  vit®  in  its  interior ; 
the  pons  Varolii  is  larg:e,  and  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle is  completely  concealed  and  shut  in. 
Prof.  Owen  has  divided  thQ  mammalia  into 
four  gronp^  according  to  the  characters  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres;  in 
some  the  hemispheres  are  but  feebly  con- 
nected by  the  fornix  and  anterior  commis- 
sure, while  in  the  great  mtyority  the  corpus 
callosnm  is  added ;  in  the  former  case  there  is 
a  peculiar  mode  of  development  of  the  young 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  placenta.  His 
groups  are  as  follows :  1 ,  lyencephala,  hav- 
ing the  hemispheres  loose  and  disconnected, 
leaving  exposed  the  olfactory  ganglia,  cerebel- 
lum, and  more  or  less  of  the  optic  lobes,  their 
surface  smooth,  or  with  very  few  anfractuosi- 
ties ;  this  includes  the  marsupials ;  2,  lissence- 
phala^  having  a  corpus  callosum,  with  the  cere- 
bellum and  olfactory  lobes  exposed,  the  surface 
smooth,  or  with  very  few  and  simple  convolu- 
tions; this  includes  the  rodents,  insectivora, 
cheiroptera,  and  edentata;  3,  gyreneephaln^ 
having  the  cerebrum  extending  over  more  or 
less  of  the  cerebellum  and  of  the  olfactory 
lobes,  with  more  or  less  numerous  convolu- 
tions ;  this  includes  cetacea,  pachydermata, 
herbivora,  camivora,  and  qnadrumana;  4, 
arehencephala,  embracing  man  only. — Those 
wishing  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  brain  are 
referred  to  the  works  of  Solly,  Longet,  Leuret, 
Todd  and  Bowman,  Carpenter,  Owen,  Tiede- 
mann,  Miiller,  and  to  the  researches  of  J.  Lock- 
hart  Clarke  on  the  "  Intimate  Stnicture  of  the 
Brain,  Human  and  Comparative,"  and  those  of 
Dr.  John  Dean  *'  On  the  Gray  Substance  of 
the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  Trapezium." 

BRAIN,  Disfasfs  of  the.  The  diseases  of  the 
brain  are  considered  as  embracing,  in  addition 
to  the  at!*ections  seated  in  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance, or  brain  proper,  those  of  the  investing 
membranes  or  the  meninges.  The  meningeal 
atfections,  that  is,  attections  seated  in  the  mem- 
branes, jrenerally  give  rise  to  more  or  less  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  not 
infretjuently  the  disease  extends  from  the  me- 
ninges to  the  cerebral  substance.  So,  also, 
atfections  seated  primarily  in  the  brain  proper 
otten  involve  secondarily  the  investing  mem- 
branes. Again,  there  are  some  diseases  in 
which  the  cerebral  substance  and  the  meninges 
are  simultaneously  affected.  Considering  the 
diseases  of  the  brain  in  this  comf)rehensive 
sense,  a  convenient  chissification  of  them  is  the 
following:  1,  cerebral  congestion;  2,  cerebral 
anwmia;  8,  cerebral  haemorrhage;  4,  inflam- 
matory atfections ;  5,  structural  lesions ;  6,  func- 
tional disorders.  I.  Cerkbral  Coxoestiox. 
Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  bcxly,  the  name 
congestion  denotes  an  overplus  of  blood  (hy- 
penemia),  which  is  the  result,  on  the  one  hand. 


of  an  undue  detention  of  blood,  the  quantity 
sent  to  the  part  being  not  necessarily  greater, 
and  perhaps  even  less  than  in  health,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  an  undue  supply  of  blood. 
An  overplus  of  blood  from  detention  is  dia- 
tinguished  as  passive  congestion,  and  the  term 
active  congestion  denotes  an  undue  determina- 
tion or  supply  of  blood.    In  passive  congestion 
the  morbid  accumulation  is  chiefly  in  the  re- 
turning vessels  or  veins ;  in  active  congestion, 
the  excess  of  blood  is  in  the  distributing  ves- 
sels or  arteries.     In  either  form  of  congestion, 
the  vessels  of  both  the  brain  substance  and  the 
meninges  are  abnormally    filled  with  blood. 
Active  congestion  of  the  brain  may  be  caused 
by  undue  excitation  of  the  emotional  faculties 
of  the  mind.     When  this  is  the  cau.se,  the  ex- 
cessive functional  activity  of  the  brain  attracts 
to  the  head  an  undue  quantity  of  arterial  blood. 
Another  cause  is  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stima- 
lants.    Here,  too,  the  exciting  effect  of  alcohol 
upon  the  brain  occasions  a  morbid  aflQux  to  the 
head.    An  increase  of  the  muscular  walls  of 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  another  cause 
of  active  congestion.    This  is  apt  to  be  a  cause 
when  the  morbid  muscular  growth  (hypertro- 
phy) is  not  compensated  for  by  certain  valvular 
lesions  which  obviate  this  effect.    The  active 
congestion  under  these  circumstances  is  due  to 
the  blood  being  sent  to  the  head  in  larger 
quantity  and  with  greater  force  than  in  health. 
Active  congestion  of  the  brain,  as  regards  its 
degree,  varies  from  an  amount  which  consti- 
tutes only  a  slight  malady  to  an  excessive  de- 
termination of  blood  leading  rapidly,  or  even 
suddenly,  to  death.    Existing  in  a  slight  or 
moderate  degree,  it  gives  rise  to  difiiised  pain 
in  the  head,  flushing  of  the  face,  and  deficient 
or  disturbed  sleep.    In  a  more  marked  degree, 
the  headache  is  intense  and  accompanied  with 
a  sense  of  bursting,  weighty  or  fulness ;  the  sur- 
face of  the  head  is  hot ;  the  face  is  deeply  red- 
dened; the  vessels  of  the  eyes  are  iryected; 
the  arteries  of  the  temple  and  neck  pnlsate 
strongly,  and  there  is  inability  to  sleep.     Ac- 
tive or  maniacal  delirium  is  sometimes  dne  to 
active  congestion.     Epileptiform  convulsions 
are  also,  in  some  cases,  attributed  to  this  con- 
dition.   A  suddenly  induced  active  congestion 
is  among  the  different  conditions  giving  rise  to 
an  apoplectic  seizure  which  may  prove  speedily 
fatal.     Apoplexy  thus  induced  is  distingaished 
as  congestive  apoplexy.     The  congestion  may 
lead  gradually  to  loss  of  consciousness,  or  coma, 
which  may  end  in  death.     In  some  of  the  cases 
of  insolation,  or  sunstroke,  the  only  pathologi- 
cal condition  found  after  death  is  cerebral  con- 
gestion.— Active  congestion  of  the  brain  may 
be  diminished  and  often  removed  by  appro- 
priate treatment.    If  dependent  on  ment^il  ex- 
citement or  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  the  continued 
operation  of  these  causes  is  of  course,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  prevented.     In  the  rare  cases  of 
simple  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  that  is,  hy- 
j)ertrophy  without  valvular  lesions,  the  ahnor- 
mal  power  of  the  heart's  action  can  be  dimin- 
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ished  by  the  reprulation  of  diet  and  sedative  i 
remedies.  In  all  cases,  while  the  body  should  | 
be  well  Doarished,  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  or  j 
remove,  hy  dietetic  and  other  measures,  that 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood  known  as  ple- 
thora. Within  the  past  few  years  a  class  of 
remedies — the  bromides  of  potassium,  ammo- 
nium, sodium,  and  calcium — have  been  intro- 
duced, which  appear  to  diminish,  by  an  effect 
upon  the  vessels,  the  amount  of  blood  within 
the  head.  These  remedies,  at  all  events,  have 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  useful  in  cases 
of  cerebral  congestion.  In  severe  cases,  char- 
acterized by  active  delirium  or  apoplectic 
coma,  bloodletting  will  not  only  produce  speedy 
relief;  but,  timely  resorted  to,  it  may  rescue 
from  impending  death.  If  the  symptoms  and 
danger  do  not  call  for  this  potent  measure,  an 
active  cathartic,  especially  croton  oil,  is  prompt- 
ly effective.  Ligatures  applied  to  the  extremi- 
ties may  sometimes  be  substituted  for  bleeding. 
Cold  applied  to  the  head,  in  the  form  of  either 
the  douche  or  ice  cap,  is  highly  nseful,  and' with 
these  may  bo  conjoined  warm  and  stimulating 
applications  to  the  extremities.  Passive  conges- 
tion, that  is,  an  overplus  of  venous  blood  within 
the  skull,  is  an  effect  of  various  causes  which 
interfere  with  the  return  of  blood  from  this 
part  of  the  body.  The  pressure  of  the  thyroid 
l)0(lies  when  greatly  enlarged  (goitre),  enlarged 
lymphatic  glands,  and  tumors  in  the  neck  press- 
ing on  the  jugular  veins  have  this  effect.  Aneu- 
rismal  or  other  tumors  within  the  chest  produce 
the  same  effect  by  pressure  on  the  descending 
vena  cava.  A  not  infrequent  cause  belonging 
in  this  category  is  an  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  the  blood  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
the  obstruction  being  due  to  dilatation  of  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle,  resulting  from  an 
obstacle  to  the  circulation  through  the  pulmo- 
nary organs,  incident  either  to  valvular  lesions 
at  the  mitral  orifice  within  the  heart  or  to 
affections  of  the  lungs  themselves.  Of  the 
latter,  pulmonary  emphysema  is  the  affection 
which  especially  leads  to  this  result.  Passive 
congestion  from  these  causes,  even  when  con- 
siderable, is  often  tolerated  without  great  in- 
convenience. The  face  is  more  or  less  congest- 
ed, and  if  the  congestion  be  great,  tliere  may 
be  lividity  or  hlueness  especially  marked  in  the 
space  over  the  lips  intervenmg  between  the 
skin  and  mucous  membrane,  which  is  called 
the  prolabia.  As  regards  the  symptoms  refer- 
able to  the  brain,  passive  congestion  occasions 
a  dull  pain,  a  sense  of  fulness,  sluggishness  of 
the  perceptions  and  the  intellectual  faculties, 
and  defective  or  disturbed  sleep.  Oc<5urring  as 
an  effect  of  the  causes  which  have  been  named, 
the  condition  admits  of  relief  only  so  far  as 
these  causes  can  be  diminished ;  and  in  many 
cases  this  is  impracticable.  There  is  another 
cause  of  passive  congestion  within  the  skull, 
incident  to  the  &ot  that  the  brain  is  removed 
from  atmospheriopreoBure  owing  to  the  solidity 
and  occlusicm  of  tlie  boneB  of  the  cranium,  and 
alflo  to  the  fact  lot  compressi- 


ble to  much  extent  by  the  forces  which  gov- 
ern  the  intracranial  circulation.  The  cranium 
forming  a  closed  box  capable  of  resisting  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  substance 
of  the  brain  not  yielding  much  to  the  pressure 
of  blood  within  the  veasels,  it  follows  that 
whenever  the  supply  of  arterial  blood  is  lessen- 
ed, a  suction  forc«  is  exerted  upon  the  blood  in 
the  veins,  and  more  or  less  passive  congestion 
of  the  brain  is  a  consequence.  Passive  conges- 
tion, thus  produced,  is  supposed  to  be  a  morbid 
element  in  affections  which  involve  a  dimin- 
ished supply  of  blood  to  the  head.  The  latter 
is  an  effect  of  impoverishment  of  the  blood 
and  of  deficient  power  of  the  hearths  action. 
This  element  is  supposed  to  account  for  certain 
head  symptoms  occurring  especially  in  children 
affected  with  cholera  infantum.  The  blood  in 
this  affection  is  impoverished  by  profuse  dis- 
charges from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
the  hearths  action  becomes  enfeebled  thereby. 
These  head  symptoms,  namely,  morbid  somno- 
lency, semi-coma,  and  sometimes  convulsions, 
were  formerly  considered  to  denote  either  in- 
flammation of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  or  serous 
effusion,  affections  which  were  embraced  under 
the  name  hydrocephalus  ;  hence,  as  simulating 
those  conditions,  the  passive  congestion  pro- 
duced in  the  manner  just  stated  has  been  called 
the  hydrencephaloid  affection.  The  proper 
treatment  of  this  affection  embraces  measures 
to  restore  the  normal  condition  of  the  blood 
and  the  strength  of  the  heart  by  alimentation, 
tonic  remedies,  and  the  judicious  use  of  alco- 
holic stimulants.  The  treatment  heretofore 
employed,  based  on  the  supposition  of  inflam- 
mation and  effusion,  was  not  only  without 
good  effect,  but  hurtful.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  in  cases  of  passive  congestion  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  the  supply  of  arterial  blood,  it  is  not 
certain  how  far  tlie  morbid  phenomena  are 
attributable  to  the  congestion,  and  how  far 
directly  to  the  lack  of  the  arterial  blood.  II. 
Cerebral  An.cmia.  The  term  anaemia  is  used 
in  medical  writing  and  conversation  to  denote 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  namely,  a  pau- 
city of  the  red  globules.  This  is  the  condition 
which  is  understood  when  the  blood  is  said  to 
be  impoverished.  The  term  also  denotes  a 
morbid  deficiency  of  blood  in  any  of  the  organs 
of  the  body.  The  name  cerebral  ansDinia  im- 
plies the  latter  sense  of  the  term.  The  affec- 
tion therefore  consists  in  a  morbid  deficiency 
of  blood  within  the  skull.  The  amemia  from  cer- 
tain causes  is  general,  that  is,  it  afiects  the  entire 
contents  of  the  skull ;  or  it  may  be  limited  to 
a  portion  of  the  brain,  the  latter  being  incident 
to  causes  affecting  branches  of  the  intracranial 
arteries.  An  effect  of  general  cerebral  anaemia, 
existing  in  a  marked  degree  and  suddenly  in- 
duced, is  the  occurrence  of  syncope,  fainting, 
or  swooning.  In  tliis  condition  there  is  loss  of 
consciousness,  the  face  becomes  deadly  pale,  and 
there  are  convulsive  movements  with  gasping 
for  breath,  the  person  appearing  to  be  upon  the 
brink  of  dissolution.    The  condition,  indeed,  is 
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but  a  slight  remove  from  death.  Prolonged 
syncope  may  occasion  sadden  death ;  but  in 
general,  after  a  brief  period,  the  circulation 
within  the  skull  is  restored,  and  consciousness 
returns.  The  cerebral  anasmia  in  attacks  of 
syncope  is  usually  caused  by  a  suddenly  in- 
duced weakness  of  the  heart's  action,  and  this 
may  be  occasioned  by  various  causes.  A  pow- 
erful mental  emotion  may  so  affect  the  action 
of  the  heart  us  to  cause  an  attack  of  syncope. 
The  rapid  loss  of  blood  is  a  cause.  Assuming 
an  erect  posture  after  recumbency  from  disease 
is  another  cause.  Impoverishment  of  the  blood, 
or  the  morbid  condition  of  this  fluid  known  as 
anasmia,  favors  the  operation  of  the  different 
causes  which,  by  enfeebling  the  action  of  the 
heart,  gives  rise  to  syncope.  The  measures  to 
be  employed  in  syncope  are  those  which  tend 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  hcart*s  action,  and 
determine  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  head.  The 
body  should  be  immediately  placed  in  a  recum- 
bent position,  with  the  head  low.  The  im- 
pression produced  by  dashing  cold  water  in  the 
face  excites  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  often 
arouses  instantly  the  consciousness.  When 
consciousness  returns,  an  ethereal  or  alcoholic 
stimulant  may  be  given,  and  repose  for  a  time 
should  be  eiyuined. — General  cerebral  anasmia, 
greater  or  less  in  degree,  and  more  or  less  per- 
sisting, is  referable  to  various  causes,  such  as 
compression  of  the  arteries  going  to  the  head, 
valvular  lesions  of  the  heart  involving  obstruc- 
tion and  regurgitation,  and  feebleness  of  the 
heart's  action  incident  to  different  pathologi- 
cal conditions.  The  symptomatic  effects  are 
drowsiness,  inability  to  sustain  mental  efforts, 
])ain  in  the  head,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  some- 
times mental  hallucinations  and  illusions.  With 
reference  to  their  eff'ects,  it  should  be  added 
that,  as  stated  under  the  head  of  passive  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  a  morbid  fulness  of  the  veins 
within  the  skull,  compensatory  for  a  deficiency 
of  the  supply  of  arterial  blood,  is  inferred  from 
the  fact  of  the  contents  of  the  cranium  being 
removeil  from  atmospheric  pressure,  together 
with  the  incompressibility  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance ;  so  that  it  is  not  certain  how  far  these 
effects  are  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  anaemia,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  venous  congestion. — Par- 
tial cerebral  aniemia,  that  is,  ansemia  hmited  to 
a  portion  of  the  broia,  is  a  morbid  condition 
over  which  much  light  has  been  shed  within 
the  past  few  years  by  the  researches  of  Kirkes, 
Virchow,  and  others.  The  arteries  of  the  brain, 
beyond  what  is  known  as  the  circle  of  Willis, 
do  not  inosculate  freely  with  each  other. 
Hence,  if  an  arterial  branch  be  obstructed,  the 
distribution  of  blood  within  the  area  of  the 
cerebral  substance  supplied  by  the  obstructed 
vessel  is  arrested  for  a  time ;  and  this  defective 
supply  of  blood  may  lead  to  impaired  nutrition, 
ending  sometimes  in  the  loss  of  vitality  or  a 
condition  analogous  to  gangrene.  Now,  the 
arterial  branches  distributing  bloo<l  to  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  brain  are  liable  to  be  ob- 
structed, first,  by  the  coagulation  of  blood  with- 


in them,  and  second,  by  a  mass  of  fibrine  or  a 
detached  vegetation  either  from  the  left  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart  or  from  an  artery  situated  be- 
tween the  heart  and  the  brain.  The  obstnict- 
ing  substance  in  the  first  of  these  two  modes 
is  called  a  thrornbus^  and  the  morbid  condition 
is  known  as  thromboitis;  in  the  second  mode 
the  obstructing  substance  is  called  an  embolus, 
and  the  condition  embolism  ;  hence,  a  thrombus 
is  a  stationary,  and  an  embolus  a  migratory 
plug.  Thrombosis  is  apt  to  take  place  in  the 
vessels  within  the  skull,  the  coagulation  of  the 
fibrine  of  tlio  blood  being  due  to  changes  in  the 
arteries  which  roughen  the  inner  surface  of 
these  vessels.  The  fibrine  is  liable  to  coagulate 
on  a  roughened  surface  over  which  the  blood 
fiows.  This  is  shown  by  the  experiment  of  in- 
serting a  needle  or  a  thread  within  a  blood  ves- 
sel ;  masses  of  fibrine  collect  upon  the  foreign 
substance.  Embolism  occurs  oflener  than 
thrombosis.  Fibrine,  a  product  of  thrombosis 
in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  in  one  of  the 
arteries  leading  from  the  heart  to  the  head, 
or  in  an  aneurismal  sac,  is  liable  to  become 
separated  by  the  force  of  tlie  circulating  blood, 
and  it  is  then  carried  along  with  the  current 
into  the  cerebral  arteries,  until  at  length  it 
reaches  a  vessel  too  small  to  admit  of  its  pas- 
sage further  onward  ;  it  is  thus  arrested  in  its 
course,  and,  becoming  fixed,  it  obstructs  the 
circulation  in  the  branches  given  off  beyond  the 
point  where  it  remains.  Hence,  a  partial  an»- 
mia,  which  is  more  or  less  circumscribed  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  obstructed  artery. 
The  same  thing  occurs  when  the  embolus  or 
plug  is  a  morbid  growth  or  a  vegetation,  in- 
stead of  a  mass  of  fibrine.  Both  thronilMisLi 
and  embolism  occur  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  within  the  skull.  In  the  lat- 
ter situation,  the  artery  most  likely  to  become 
obstructed,  especially  by  an  embolus,  is  the 
middle  cerebral ;  and  embolism  is  far  more 
likely  to  take  place  in  the  left  than  in  the  risht 
middle  cerebral  artery,  because  the  embolus 
generally  comes  from  the  heart,  and  the  most 
direct  route  from  the  latter  organ  to  the  brain 
through  the  arteries  is  on  the  left  side.  Tlirom- 
bosis  and  embolism  give  rise  to  that  form  of 
paralysis  distinguished  as  hemiidegia,  namely, 
paralysis  affecting  the  limbs  ana  often  the  face 
on  one  side.  The  paralysis  from  embolism  occurs 
suddenly,  being  a  stroke  of  palsy,  because  the 
obstruction  occurs  suddenly.  Often  with  the 
sudden  palsy  there  is  a  temi)orary  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, constituting  an  apoplectic  seizure. 
This  is  one  of  several  difi'erent  morbid  conditions 
giving  rise  to  sudden  coma  or  apoplexy.  In  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  paralysis  dis- 
appears completely  after  a  time,  the  circulation 
being  more  or  less  slowly  restored  beyond  the 
point  of  the  obstruction.  Recovery  UUecs  place 
if  the  circulation  be  restored  before  important 
changes  in  nutrition  have  resulted  from  the  de- 
ficient sup|)ly  of  bl(»od.  Softening  and  eyen 
complete  loss  of  vitality  of  cerebnu  substance 
within  the  space  deprived  of  arterial  blood 
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take  place  in  some  cases,  and  more  or  less  hemi- 
plegic  paralysis  then  remains.  Hemiplegia, 
either  transient  or  persisting^  is  in  like  manner 
an  effect  of  thrombosis.  It  is  generally  devel- 
oped gradually,  and  is  not  so  likely  to  give  rise  to 
sudden  coma  or  apoplexy,  because,  the  coagula- 
tion not  taking  place  all  at  once,  the  obstruction 
occurs  more  or  less  gradually.  III.  Cerbbbal 
II^MORBHAGE.  Ha)morrhage  within  the  cra- 
nium may  take  place,  lirst,  either  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  or  the  spaces  known  as  tlie 
ventricles,  and  second,  between  the  membranes 
investing  the  brain.  The  name  cerebral  hsem- 
orrhage  is  applied  especially  to  an  extravasa- 
tion in  the  two  former  of  these  situations.  Sit- 
uated between  the  membranes,  it  is  distinguish- 
ed as  meningeal  heemorrhage.  HsBmorrhage 
very  rarely  takes  place  primarily  within  the 
ventricles  of  tlie  brain ;  when  blood  is  found 
here,  the  seat  of  the  extravasation  is  generally 
in  the  cerebral  substance,  and  the  blood  has' 
thence  made  its  way  into  the  ventricles.  Ilcem- 
orrhage  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  several 
morbid  conditions  giving  rise  to  the  sudden  loss 
of  consciousness  which  characterizes  an  apo- 
plectic attack.  In  the  great  m^ority  of  the 
ciises  of  apoplexy  caused  by  this  condition,  the 
htemorrhage  takes  place  in  the  substance  of  the 
bruin.  The  extravasation  is  seated  in  either 
the  corpus  striatum  or  the  thalamus  opticus 
much  often  er  than  in  any  other  of  the  anatom- 
ical divisions  of  the  brain;  it  may,  however, 
occur  in  any  portion  of  the  cerebral  substance. 
The  quantity  of  blood  which  escapes  varies 
greatly  in  different  cases.  If  very  large,  death 
may  occur  within  a  few  hours.  Sudden  or  almost 
instantaneous  death,  however,  is  very  rarely  if 
ever  caused  by  cerebral  hflemorrhage.  If  the 
extravasation  be  small,  the  patient  emerges  after 
some  hours  from  tlie  coma  or  apoplectic  state ; 
the  clot  may  subsequently  be  absorbed,  and  re- 
covery may  take  place,  with  more  or  less  perma- 
nent ii\jury  of  the  brain.  An  apoplectic  attack 
dependent  on  haemorrhage  into  the  substance 
of  the  brain  is  almost  always  accompimied  by 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  and  gene- 
rally also  of  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
on  one  side  of  the  body  (hemiplegia).  This  is 
always  a  concomitant  of  an  extravasation  into 
the  corpus  striatum,  or  the  motor  tract  of  the 
fibres  of  the  brain.  The  paralysis  of  the  limbs, 
and  generally  also  of  the  face,  is  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  cerebral  hemisphere  in  which 
the  hemorrhage  is  seated.  In  some  cases  in 
which  the  extravasation  is  small,  or  in  which 
it  takes  place  slowly,  hemiplegia,  without  apo- 
plexy, is  the  effect.  Hemiplegia,  in  the  cases 
of  apoplexy  dependent  on  hsemorrhage  into 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  persists  after  the 
ai)0[>lectic  state  disappears;  and  in  general 
this  form  of  paralysis  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree continues  permanently,  even  when  the  ex- 
travasated  blood  haa  been  absorbed.  After  an 
apoplec^tic  attack  from  cerebral  hflsmorrhage, 
the  mental  faculties  generally  become  more  or 
less  impaired.    The  degree  of  impairment  will 


depend  on  the  amount  of  injury  which  is  the 
immediate  effect  of  tlie  hsBmorrhage,  and  on  the 
disorganization  due  to  the  inflanunation  excited 
by  the  presence  of  the  clot.  It  is  also  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  dependent  on  the  diminished  exer- 
cise of  the  menttil  faculties  which  is  usual  after 
an  attack  of  apoplexy.  Cerebral  haemorrhage 
is  generally  a  consequence  of  disease  of  the  ar- 
teries of  the  brain.  They  are  liable  to  become 
instantaneously  fatty,  and  to  be  rendered  brittle 
by  the  deposit  of  calcareous  matter.  Hence, 
either  with  or  without  some  unusual  tension, 
such  as  is  caused  by  violent  muscular  efforts 
or  intense  mental  excitement,  they  give  way, 
and  extravasation  occurs.  Another  condition 
favoring  rupture  is  the  formation  of  minute  di- 
latations, which  are  called  miliary  aneurisms. 
These  changes  in  the  arteries  rarely  take  place 
prior  to  middle  age ;  hence,  apoplexy  and  hemi- 
plegia dependent  on  cerebral  hcemorrhage  sel- 
dom occur  in  youth. — During  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy dependent  on  extravasation  of  blood,  lit- 
tle is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment  be- 
yond keeping  the  .body  of  the  patient  quiet, 
with  the  head  raised,  removing  all  articles  of 
clothing  which  make  pressure  on  the  neck  or 
chest,  and  applying  cold  to  the  head.  Bleed- 
ing under  these  circumstances,  which  was  for- 
merly resorted  to,  is  now  rarely  employed.  An 
active  cathartic  is  generally  given.  If  the  pa- 
tient emerge  from  the  comatose  state,  the  ob- 
jects of  treatment  are  the  promotion  of  absorp- 
tion of  the  clot,  the  prevention  of  a  repetition 
of  the  haemorrhage,  and  the  recovery  as  far 
as  practicable  from  the  paralysis.  As  the 
changes  in  the  vessels  which  occasioned  the 
haemorrhage  continue,  its  recurrence  is  always 
to  be  apprehended.  Yet  not  unfrequently  life 
C(mtinues  for  many  years  and  a  second  haemor- 
rhage does  not  occur.  It  is  important  to  add 
that  cerebral  haemorrhage  is  seldom  preceded 
by  premonitory  symptoms.  Hence,  in  general, 
vertigo,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  other  symp- 
toms wiiich  naturally  lead  persons  to  anticipate 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  are  not  to  be  thus  inter- 
preted. Much  relief  from  needless  apprehen- 
sions may  often  be  afforded  by  recollecting  the 
statement  just  made. — Haemorrhage  situated 
between  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  or  menin- 
geal hsBmorrhage,  is  extremely  infrequent  in 
comparison  with  extravasation  in  the  cerebral 
substance.  This  statement  is  especially  true  if 
cases  in  which  meningeal  haemorrhage  is  attrib- 
utable to  injuries  received  on  the  skull  be  ex- 
cluded. The  latter  are  distinguished  as  trau- 
matic cases.  Excluding  these,  the  seat  of  the 
haemorrhage  is  generally  beneath  the  arachnoid 
membrane.  The  blood  escaping  in  this  situ- 
ation may  be  more  or  less  diffused  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain,  remaining  beneath  the  arach- 
noid membrane;  or  this  delicate  membrane 
may  be  ruptured,  and  then  the  blood  is  diffused 
over  the  brain  within  the  arachnoid  cavity,  be- 
tween the  arachnoid  and  the  dura  mater.  A 
small  quantity  of  blood  in  this  situation  may 
not  give  rise  to  serious  results,  and  it  may  even 
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be  unattended  with  any  violent  symptoms  ref- 
erable to  the  head.  A  considerable  hsBmor- 
rhage  here,  however,  occasions  insensibility  or 
coma,  which  is  developed  suddenly  or  gradu- 
ally, according  to  the  rapidity  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  the  hsBmorrhage.  The  patient  may 
emerge  from  this  coma,  and  if  the  haemorrhage 
recur,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  coma  is 
again  renewed.  Usually,  owing  to  the  diffusion 
of  the  blood  over  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
there  is  not  hemiplegia,  as  in  cerebral  hajmor- 
rhage.  Death  may  be  expected  to  take  place 
if  the  amount  of  the  heemorrhage  be  sufficient 
to  occasion  a  prolonged  or  repeatedly  recurring 
coma. — A  form  of  meningeal  haemorrhage  oc- 
curring independently  of  traumatic  causes  is 
known  as  hoamatoma  of  the  dura  mater.  In 
this  form,  the  blood  is  under  the  dura  mater, 
and  is  contained  within  oval  fibrinous  sacs  sev- 
eral inches  in  diameter  and  three  or  four  inches 
thick.  These  are  generally  found  on  the  upper 
surface  of  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  The 
fibrinous  sacs  are  supposed  to  denote  infiamma- 
tion.  This  afiection  occurs  in  children  and  in 
age<l  persons ;  but  it  is  rare,  and  not  determi- 
nable with  certainty  during  life.  Sooner  or  Inter 
it  ends  fatally,  after  having  induced  diminished 
power  of  motion  of  the  limbs  on  both  sides 
and  stupor,  which  at  length  eventuates  in  coma. 
IV.  Inflammatoby  Affections.  In  the  com- 
prehensive sense  of  tlie  phrase  **  diseases  of  the 
brain,''  inflammatory  affections  may  be  seated 
in  either  the  membranes  or  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance. Their  primary  seat  is  much  oftener  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Of  the  membranes 
investing  the  brain,  the  dura  mater  is  very  rare- 
ly infiamcd.  An  infinmmation  seated  in  this, 
the  outer  of  the  cerebral  membranes,  or  the 
meninj?es,  is  almost  always  limited  to  a  circum- 
scribed space,  and  is  pro<luced  either  by  an  in- 
jury of  the  head  (traumatic),  or  by  an  exten- 
sion of  disease  from  a  contiguous  part  of  the 
skull.  An  idiopathic  or  sp<mtaneous  primary 
infianiiiiation  of  this  membrane  perhaps  never 
occurs,  if  the  affection  called  hasmatoma  of  the 
dura  mater  be  excluded.  The  term  cerebral 
meninjritis  denotes  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes or  meninges  of  the  brain  ;  but  the  term 
is  considercil  as  embracing  only  inflammatory 
affections  seated  in  the  pia  mater  and  arach- 
noid membrane.  Inflammaticm  affects  these 
two  nifinbranes  conjointly ;  that  is,  whether 
the  point  of  departure  be  in  the  one  or  the 
other,  both  are  involved.  Cerebral  meningitis 
is  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  In  addition, 
a  varictv  of  the  disease  is  called  tuberculous 
meningitis.  The  term  simple  meningitis  is  used 
to  distinguish  an  ordinary  inflanmiation  from 
the  variety  called  tuberculous.  Exclusive  of 
traumatic  cases,  that  is,  those  in  which  the  dis- 
ease is  pro<luced  by  iiy\iry  from  falls  or  blows, 
causes  of  simple  acute  meningitis  are  insolation, 
or  exposure  to  great  heat,  and  excessive  indul- 
gence in  alcoholic  stimulants.  These  causes  are 
chiefly  of)erative  when  adults  are  aft'ected  with 
the  disease.     Acute  inflammation  from  other 


causes  than  these,  and  from  ii^jnries  of  the  head, 
occurs  oftener  in  children  than  after  adult  age. 
In  children  it  is  sometimes  developed  in  the 
course  of  scarlet  fever,  erysipelas,  and  measles. 
But  simple  acute  meningitis,  irrespective  of 
traumatic  cases,  is  extremely  rare.  The  symp- 
toms of  acute  meningitis  are  at  the  beginning 
essentially  the  same  as  in  active  cerebral  con- 
gestion ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  pathological 
condition.  The  prominent  local  symptoms  are 
intense,  diflfused  pain  in  the  head,  flushing  of 
the  face,  notable  intolerance  of  light  and  sonnds, 
an  increase  of  the  sensibility  of  the  surface  of 
the  body  (hyperwsthesia),  throbbing  of  the  ar- 
teries of  the  neck  and  head,  and  delirium,  which 
is  often  active  or  violent.  Hallucinations,  aa 
well  as  delusions,  enter  into  the  delirinm.  With 
these  local  symptoms,  there  is  symptomatic 
fever,  as  shown  by  frequency  of  the  pnlse,  in- 

^  creased  heat  of  the  skin,  and,  more  especially, 
augmented  temperature  of  the  body  as  denoted 
by  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  armpit  Con- 
vulsions sometimes  occur.  Other  symptoma 
denoting  constitutional  disturbance  are  loss  of 
appetite,  often  vomiting,  constipation,  disturbed 
rhythm  of  respiration,  and  more  or  less  debil- 
ity, except  when  the  patient  is  under  the  ex- 
citement of  delirious  volitions.  These  symp- 
toms belong  to  the  first  stage,  or  the  stage  of 
excitement,  the  duration  of  which  varies  from 
a  few  hours  to  several  days.  The  symptoms 
which  distinguish  the  second  stage  are  due 
mainly  to  compression  of  the  brain  by  the  in- 
flammatory products,  lymph,  serum,  and  pas, 
which  are  situated  for  the  most  part  beneath 
the  arachnoid  membrane.  These  symptoms 
are  somnolence  ending  in  coma,  paralysis  of 
certain  of  the  facial  muscles,  and  sometimes  of 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  on  one  side,  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  slowness  and  irregularity  of  the 
pulse,  &Q.  These  symf)toms  generally  denote 
a  fatal  ending.  This  stage  is  distinguished  'as 
the  stage  of  compression  and  of  colla])8e.  Sim- 
ple acute  meningitis  is  always  a  disease  involT- 
mg  great  danger  to  life.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  end  fatally.  Life  may  l>e  destroy- 
ed speedily,  sometimes  within  a  few  hours.  In 
most  fatal  cases  the  duration  of  the  disease  does 
not  extend  beyond  a  week.  The  measures  of 
treatment  which  are  appropriate  to  the  first 
stage  are:  bloodletting  by  venesection  and 
leeching,  if  there  be  no  circumstances  to  contra- 
indicate  the  abstraction  of  blood ;  cold  applied 
to  the  head  by  means  either  of  cloths  wetted 
at  short  intervals  in  ice  water,  the  cold  douche, 
or  the  ice  cap;  and  active  pnrgation.  As 
remedies  which  appear  to  dimmish  the  blood 
within  the  skull,  the  bromides  are  to  be  recom- 
mended, clinical  experience  having  shown  their 
utility.  In  the  second  stage,  the  great  object 
of  treatment  is  to  promote  the  ab8or|)tion  of 

I  the  morbid  pro<luct3.  Mercury  and  tlie  iodide 
of  potassium  are  prescribed  for  this  object* 
Blisters  may  be  employed  for  the  same  end. 
Alimentation,  to  an  extent  corresponding  with 
tlie  ability  to  take  and  digest  nutritious  food. 
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enters  into  the  treatment  in  the  second  stage. 
— ^Acute  cerebral  meningitis  may  be  associated 
with  an  acote  inflammation  of  the  correspond- 
ing membranes  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  affec- 
tion is  then  called  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 
This  characterizes  a  ren^arkabie  and  extremely 
fatal  epidemical  disease,  generally  known  by 
the  name  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningi- 
tis. A  sabacate  simple  cerebral  meningitis, 
in  which  the  inflammation  does  not  become 
chronic,  is  infrequent ;  but  cases  occur,  chiefly 
in  children.  The  symptoms  in  the  stage  of  ex- 
citement are  the  same  in  character  as  in  the 
acute  disease,  but  notably  less  marked  or  in- 
tense. The  symptoms  due  to  compression  may 
be  developed  after  a  slight  or  moderate  head- 
ache, intolerance  of  light  and  sounds,  febrile 
movement,  &c. ;  and  a  fatal  coma  may  be 
caused  by  an  abundant  serous  effusion.  The 
treatment  in  these  cases  relates  chiefly  to  the 
absorption  of  serous  effusion. — Subacute  inflam- 
mation of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  is  general- 
ly presented  as  a  chronic  affection,  and  is  call- 
ed chronic  cerebral  meningitis.  The  local  symp- 
toms are  pain  in  the  head,  muscular  weakness, 
undue  disposition  to  sleep,  change  in  the  mental 
disposition  or  character,  more  or  less  impair- 
ment of  the  intellectual  faculties,  paralysis  af- 
fecting sometimes  certain  of  the  facial  nerves, 
and  in  soine  cases  the  two  limbs  on  one  side ; 
and  at  length,  in  the  great  mtgority  of  cases, 
a  fatal  termination  occurs,  preceded  by  great 
exhaustion  and  frequently  by  coma.  This  af- 
fection may  follow  acute  meningitis,  but  in 
general  the  inflammation  is  subacute  from  the 
outset.  It  is  often  latent ;  that  is,  it  is  not  de- 
clared by  well  marked  symptoms  pointing  to 
inflammation  within  the  skull ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, liable  to  be  confounded  with  other  aflec- 
tions.  Mental  irritability  and  dulness  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  may  for  some  time  be  the 
only  symptomatic  characters  referable  to  the 
head.  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  always 
easy  to  discriminate  by  the  symptoms  this  af- 
fection from  softening  and  other  cerebral  le- 
sions. The  duration  of  the  disease  is  often  long, 
not  infrequently  lasting  many  months,  and  even 
years.  Sooner  or  later,  it  ends  generally  in 
death.  The  causes  are  usually  obscure.  Happily 
it  is  rare.  There  is  not  much  prospect  of  benefit 
from  drugs ;  but  certain  remedies,  namely,  mer- 
cury and  iodine,  may  be  tried.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  treatment  is  to  maintain  nutrition  and 
thus  enable  the  system  to  tolerate  the  disease 
as  long  as  possible. — In  tuberculous  meningitis, 
the  intlaramation  of  the  meninges  is  referable 
to  the  presence  of  tubercles  or  miliary  granu- 
lations. These  morbid  products  are  seated  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  and  hence  the  inflamma- 
tion is  limited  to  or  most  marked  at  the  base ; 
whereas,  in  simple  meningitis,  the  upper  por- 
tion or  c<mvexity  of  the  brain  is  chiefly  or  es- 
pecially the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  The 
ventricles  of  the  brain  in  this  affection  are  apt 
to  contain  liquid  in  more  or  less  abundance, 
and  hence  formerly  the  aflection  was  called 


acute  hydrocephalus.  The  affection  is  vastly 
more  frequent  in  infancy  and  childhood  than  in 
after  periods  of  life,  but  it  occurs  at  all  ages. 
It  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  tuber- 
cles in  other  organs,  and  especially  in  the  lungs. 
In  general,  the  development  of  this  affection 
takes  place  gradually.  For  some  weeks  or 
months  before  the  disease  becomes  declared, 
children  generally  show  symptoms  of  ill  health, 
namely,  loss  of  appetite,  indisposition  to  exer- 
cise, and  more  or  less  emaciation.  Especially 
a  mental  change  is  noticeable,  consisting  in  irri- 
tability of  temper  and  dulness  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind.  These  symptoms  probably  relate 
to  the  tuberculous  disease,  and  precede  the 
acute  inflammation.  The  latter  is  characterized 
by  headache,  generally  intense  and  persisting, 
accompanied  often  by  persistent  vomiting;  there 
is  usually  intolerance  of  light  and  sound ;  the 
face  is  apt  to  be  flushed  in  paroxysms;  there  is 
fever,  as  shown  by  the  pulse  and  temperature 
of  the  body.  These  symptoms  continue  for  a 
period  ranging  from  a  few  days  to  a  fortnight ; 
and  then  a  change  occurs  which  is  attributable 
mainly  to  the  presence  of  the  inflammatory 
products,  lymph,  pus,  and  serous  eflusion. 
The  pulse  is  now  diminished  in  frequency,  and 
it  may  fall  considerably  below  the  healthy 
standard;  it  is  apt  also  to  be  irregular  and 
faltering.  The  respiration  is  altered  in  rhythm, 
becoming  irregular  and  suspirious.  The  pupils 
are  dilated.  The  perceptions  are  blunted ;  the 
patient  lies  most  of  the  time  in  a  state  of  som- 
nolency. Lancinating  pains  in  the  head  are, 
however,  felt  from  time  to  time,  giving  rise  in 
infants  to  a  sudden  sharp  cry  which  is  quite 
distinctive.  The  temperature  of  the  body  may 
now  fall  below  the  minimum  of  health.  The 
vomiting  becomes  less,  or  it  may  cease.  The 
bowels  are  constipated,  and  the  abdomen  de- 
pressed. Convulsions,  which  sometimes  occur 
before,  are  not  infrequent  after  this  change  in 
the  symptoms  has  taken  place.  Strabismus  or 
squinting  is  common.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles 
01  the  face  or  of  the  limbs  on  one  side  is  fre- 
quent. At  length  \ision  is  lost;  the  somno- 
lency eventuates  in  coma,  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  affection  ends  fatally.  The 
tendency  to  death  is  such,  that  when  this  af- 
fection is  considered  to  exist,  recovery  is  a 
ground  for  the  rational  presumption  that  the 
affection  was  not  really  present,  but  simulated. 
In  children,  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
typhoid  fever,  and  with  a  condition  already  re- 
ferred to,  namely,  cerebral  antemia  incident  to 
disorder  of  the  digestive  system.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  discriminate  it  from  a 
simple  acute  meningitis.  The  iodide  of  pqi^- 
slum  has  been  of  late  years  chiefly  relied  upon 
in  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  meningitis. 
Its  efficacy,  however,  'in  any  case  is  ques- 
tionable ;  and  there  are  no  remedies  at  present 
known  which  can  be  given  with  any  expecta- 
tion of  effecting  a  cure.  The  only  hope,  in 
cases  which  seem  to  present  the  evidence  of 
existence  of  this  affection,  is  that  the  diagnoflis 
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may  bo  incorrect.  Blisters,  active  purgatives,  | 
and  oilier  debilitating  and  perturbatorj  mea- 
sures of  treatment  ufe  not  only  not  indicated, 
but  they  increase  suffering  and  hasten  the  fatal 
termination. — Inflammation  either  limited  to  or 
having  its  point  of  departure  in  the  substance 
of  the  bram  is  known  as  cerebritis.  As  al- 
ready stated,  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  more 
or  less  involved  in  meningitis.  Independently 
of  the  latter,  cerebritis  is  rare ;  and  if  the  cases 
be  excluded  in  which  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  is  secondary  to  tumors  or 
to  the  ])resence  of  a  clot,  or  is  incident  to  in- 
juries, it  is  extremely  infrequent.  In  fact,  a 
primary  or  idiopathic  cerebritis  is  one  of  the 
rarest  of  affections.  Its  infrequency  has  been 
rendered  more  evident  within  late  years  by  the 
knowledge  which  has  been  acquired  of  ne- 
crobiosis, or  softening  from  embolism  and 
thrombosis,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
under  the  head  of  anaemia  of  the  brain.  Cases 
of  the  latter  kind  of  softening  were  formerly 
considered  as  cases  of  cerebritis.  The  presence 
of  blood  giving  rise  to  **red  softening"  has 
been  considered  as  evidence  of  inflammation ; 
but  this  is  now  held  to  be  an  error.  Softening 
from  defective  nutrition  may  be  red  as  well  as 
white.  The  positive  evidence  of  cerebritis  is 
the  presence  in  the  cerebral  substance  of  the  in- 
flammatory products,  fibrine  or  i)us.  Cerebritis, 
as  a  primary  or  idiopathic  affection,  is  always 
circumscribed,  or  conflned  to  a  limited  space. 
It  occurs  chiefly  in  tlie  gray  matter  of  the 
brain,  that  is,  in  the  corticaJ  portion  of  the 
corpus  striatum.  If  pus  be  presi^nt,  it  is  called 
abscess  of  the  brain.  The  symptoms  and  the 
duration  in  different  cases  entitle  it  to  be  con- 
sidered either  an  acute  or  a  chronic  affection. 
If  acute,  pain  in  the  head  is  more  or  less 
prominent  as  a  symptom,  and  there  are  present 
the  symptoms  denoting  byperaemia  or  cerebral 
congestion.  Spasms  of  certain  muscles,  eitlier 
tonic  or  clonic,  may  occur,  and  sometimes 
tliere  are  general  convulsions.  Subsequently, 
when  the  inflamed  portion  becomes  disorgan- 
ized, that  is,  when  softening  or  the  formation 
of  an  abscess  ensues,  paralysis  generally  occurs. 
The  paralysis  is  develoi)ied  gradually,  and  in 
different  cases  different  muscles  are  aflected. 
In  most  coses  the  iimscles  of  the  face  are 
paralyzed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  hemi- 
plegia is  common.  The  mental  faculties  be- 
come impaired,  as  denoted  first  by  a  morbid 
emotional  susceptibility,  and  afterward  by  loss 
of  memory  and  inability  to  carry  on  processes 
of  ratiocination.  At  length  mental  imbecility 
or  dementia  is  likely  to  occur.  Chronic  cere- 
bo^is,  or  abscess  of  the  brain,  presents  the 
same  sym]>toms  which  belong  to  the  acute  form 
after  softening  or  suppuration  has  taken  place. 
The  points  of  distinction,  as  regards  the  symp- 
tomatology, between  the  acute  and  chronic 
affection,  relate  to  the  presence  of  symptoms 
denoting  more  distinctly  an  inflammatory  con- 
dition in  the  former,  and  a  longer  duration  of 
tlje  disease  in  the  luttct.     Chronic  cerebritis 


or  abscess  is  not  easily  discriminated  dnring 
life  from  other  affections  which  are  to  be  no- 
ticed presently  under  the  head  of  stroctnral 
lesions.  Cerebritis,  both  acute  and  chronic,  u 
generally  secondary  to  injuries  of  the  skull,  or 
to  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  head.  It  is 
apt  to  follow  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  the  latter  being  connected 
with  inflammation  of  the  internal  ear.  It  may 
fairly  be  doubted  if  recovery  ever  takes  place. 
Chronic  cerebritis,  however,  leading  to  soften- 
ing or  abscess,  is  not  incompatible  w^ith  a  long 
duration  of  life,  death  at  length  occnrring, 
perhaps,  in  consequence  of  some  intercurrent 
disease.  The  indications  for  treatment  relate 
to  palliative  measures,  and  those  which  enable 
the  system  to  tolerate  the  affection  as  long  aa 
possible.  V.  Stbuotural  Lesions.  Lesions  in- 
volving palpable  changes  in  structure,  affecting 
the  brain  more  or  less  extensively,  and  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  damage,  are  of  various  kinds. 
Important  lesions  have  already  been  referred 
to,  namely,  softening  from  defective  nutrition, 
and  either  inflammatory  softening  or  suppura- 
tion. Another  lesion,  probably  of  inflamma- 
tory origin,  is  induration  or  sclerosis.  Other 
lesions  are  the  morbid  growths  or  deposits 
which  constitute  the  different  tumors  of  the 
brain.  These  various  structural  changes  have 
certain  s^-mptoms  in  common,  and  in  medical 
practice  it  is  by  no  means  easy  alw^ays  to 
differentiate  them.  Induration  of  the  brain, 
or  sclerosis,  may  be  conflned  to  one  situation 
which  is  more  or  less  extensive,  or  it  aft'ecta 
small  circumscribed  i)ortions  which  are  more 
or  less  numerous.  The  former  is  distinguished 
as  difiused,  and  the  latter  as  multiple  cerebral 
sclerosis.  The  diflused  form  most  frequently 
occurs  in  children,  although  it  may  occur  at 
any  period  of  life.  It  is  a  pathological  con- 
dition which  in  certain  cases  aflbrda  an  expla- 
nation of  idiocy.  It  leads  to  paralysis,  and 
consequently  to  an  arrest  of  development  of 
certain  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  It  may 
lead  to  contractions  and  deformities  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extensor  muscles  being  more 
paralyzcil  than  the  flexors,  or  rice  ter»a  ;  the 
muscles  which  are  the  least  paralyzed  contract- 
ing for  want  of  the  normal  antagonism  aflbrded 
by  those  in  which  the  paralysis  is  greatest. 
In  multiple  cerebral  sclerosis,  hardened  nodules, 
varying  in  size  from  a  cherry  stone  to  a  small 
walnut,  and  more  or  less  numerous,  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  brain,  generally  l>eiDg 
found  in  the  white  substance.  They  are  jiro- 
duced  by  a  morbid  growth  of  the  connective 
tissue,  that  is,  the  tissue  which  unites  the  ner- 
vous fibres  and  cells  together  with  the  blood 
vessels.  This  tissue  is  now  known  by  the  name 
neuroglia.  Its  morbid  growth  is  supposed  to 
l>e  a  consequence  of  chronic  inflammation.  The 
hypertrophied  neuroglia  induces  by  presanre 
atrophy  of  the  nervous  structure,  and  conse- 
quently impairment  of  function  in  the  sole- 
rosed  portions.  The  causes  are  obscure ;  but 
circumstances   connected    with    age   have  a 
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marked  influence  on  the  causation.  It  very 
rarely  occurs  in  persons  under  50  years  of  age. 
Muscular  tremor,  beginning  slightly  in  a  few 
muscles  and  gradually  increasing  and  extend- 
ing, is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
symptoms.  After  a  time  the  limbs  and  some- 
times the  head  are  involved  in  the  tremor, 
which  at  first  can  be  arrested  by  volitional 
efforts,  and  exists  only  in  the  waking  hours, 
but  at  length  continues  in  spite  of  the  will  and 
during  sleep.  Paralysis  greater  or  less  in  de- 
gree follows  the  tremor.  The  name  paralysis 
a^itans^  or  shaking  palsy,  has  been  applied  to 
these  cases.  Prior  to  and  with  these  symp- 
toms lancinating  pains  in  the  head  are  com- 
mon. Distortion  of  the  limbs  may  occur  from 
the  paralysis  affecting  certain  muscles  (gene- 
rally the  flexors)  more  than  others.  Certain 
cases  present  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the 
mode  of  propn*ession.  Thus  some  patients  are 
able  to  nm  forward  rapidly  when  they  cannot 
walk,  and  are  obliged  to  support  themselves 
by  clinging  to  some  solid  body  in  order  to 
prevent  themselves  from  falling  when  they 
stop.  In  other  cases  patients  are  able  to  walk 
backward,  but  not  forward.  The  course  of  this 
affection  is  usually  slowly  progressive ;  yet  in 
some  cases  it  remains  stationary.  Existing  in 
a  marked  degree,  it  may  not  prevent  long  life. 
A  cure  is  not  to  be  expected ;  but  improve- 
ment is  sometimes  effected  by  the  chloride  of 
barium,  the  phosphide  of  zinc,  strychnia,  and 
electricitv.  The  tolerance  and  duration  of  life 
are  promoted  by  measures  which  tend  to  im- 
prove the  general  health,  and  maintain  it  at 
the  highest  possible  point.  Multiple  sclerosis 
of  the  brain  is  not  infrequently  associated 
w^ith  a  similar  affection  of  the  spinal  cord. — 
Tumors  within  the  cranium  have  the  different 
anatomical  characters  which  belong  to  tumors 
in  other  situations.  The  most  frequent  are 
those  distinguished  as  cancerous,  tuberculous, 
and  syphilitic.  Others  which  are  compara- 
tively rare  are  aneurismal,  fibro-plastic,  and 
parasitic,  the  latter  consisting  of  the  cysti- 
cercus  or  hydatids.  There  are  still  others  which 
are  occasionally  found.  The  different  tumors 
vary  in  number,  size,  and  situation.  There 
may  be  but  one  tumor,  or  the  number  may  be 
great ;  in  the  latter  case,  they  are  usually 
small.  They  may  be  very  small,  not  exceed- 
ing the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  or  they  may  be  as 
large  as  an  orange,  or  even  larger.  They  may 
be  seated  in  different  portions  of  the  cerebral 
substance,  or  they  may  have  their  point  of 
departure  from  the  membranes,  an<l  sometimes 
from  the  bony  structure.  They  produce  morbid 
effects,  or  symptoms,  by  pressure  on  the  cere- 
bral structure  together  with  the  nerves  within 
the  skull,  and  by  giving  rise  frequently  to 
circumscribed  inflammation,  which  may  lead 
to  either  induration  or  softening.  The  more 
grave  of  these  morbid  effects  are  paralysis 
affecting  different  parts,  and  more  or  less  im- 
pairment of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Con- 
Tulaions  belong  among  their  effects.     They  are 


generally  accompanied  with  pain  localized 
within  a  circumscribed  space,  and  vertigo  is 
not  uncommon.  The  system  suffers  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  the  iiyury  which  the 
brain  receives,  and  frequently  also  firom  the 
general  condition  with  which  the  local  affection 
is  associated.  The  latter  applies  especially  to 
cancerous  and  tubercular  tumors.  Sooner  or 
later,  as  a  rule,  they  destroy  life.  The  loc^ 
symptoms  which  denote  especially  tumor 
within  the  skull  are  a  localized  persistent  pain, 
and  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  affecting  dif- 
ferent parts  successively,  after  intervals  of 
varying  duration.  Frequently,  but  not  idways, 
these  points  suflSce  for  a  positive  diagnosis  of 
tumor  of  some  kind.  The  associated  circum- 
stances, such  as  tuberculous  or  cancerous  dis- 
ease elsewhere.  Or  the  fact  of  syphilis  having 
existed,  enable  the  physician  to  decide  with 
considerable  confidence  on  the  nature  of  the 
tumor.  Moreover,  its  situation  may  frequently 
be  inferred  from  the  parts  which  are  paralyzed, 
together  with  the  amount  and  kind  of  mental 
disturbance.  With  our  present  knowledge, 
curative  treatment  is  limited  exclusively  to 
syphilitic  tumors.  The  effect  of  anti-syphUitic 
medication,  where  the  symptoms  denote  the 
existence  of  tumor  of  this  kind,  is  sometimes 
remarkable.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  important 
that  the  physician  should  know  the  grounds 
for  supposing  the  tumor  to  be  syphilitic  in  char- 
acter. Mercury  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  are 
the  remedies  indicated  if  the  tumor  be  syphilitic. 
— ^A  curious  morbid  condition,  incident  to  dif- 
ferent structural  lesions,  and  sometimes  occur- 
ring as  a  functional  affection,  may  be  noticed 
in  this  connection.  Reference  is  had  to  the 
condition  now  generally  known  as  aphasia. 
This  term  signifies  loss  of  speech,  not  from  any 
affection  of  the  organs  concerned  in  phonation, 
but  from  either  an  inability  to  remember  words, 
or  a  want  of  power  to  coordinate  the  move- 
ments involved  in  speech.  As  thus  defined, 
aphasia  is  to  be  distinguished  from  aphonia, 
the  latter  term  denoting  loss  of  voice  from 
an  affection  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  or  from 
a  paralysis  affecting  the  muscles  concerned  in 
phonation.  In  aphasia  the  vocal  organs  are 
unaffected,  and  the  patient  has  voluntary  con- 
trol over  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  mouth. 
Nor  is  aphasia  to  be  confounded  with  loss  of 
speech  in  consequence  of  dementia  or  mental 
imbecility.  Patients  affected  with  aphasia  un- 
derstand what  is  said  to  them,  ana  they  are 
able  to  read ;  but  the  ability  to  express  their 
ideas  in  language  is  lost  or  more  or  less  im- 
paired. A  marked  difference  exists  among 
different  cases  of  aphasia.  In  some,  while  the 
patient  is  unable  to  speak,  there  is  the  ability 
to  communicate  their  ideas  by  writing;  in 
other  cases,  the  patient'  can  neither  speak  nor 
write.  Hence,  according  to  this  difference, 
aphasia  is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  amnesic  and 
ataxic.  In  amnesic  aphasia  both  speaking  and 
writing  are  lost  or  impaired;  in  ataxic  aphasia 
speech  is  lost,  but  the  ability  to  write  remains. 
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In  the  first  kind,  tho  difiScnlty  consists  in  tho 
loss  of  tho  memory  of  words ;  in  the  second 
kind,  the  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  the  inabil- 
ity to  coordinate  the  movements  necessary  to 
speech,  the  memory  of  words  bein^^  preserved. 
Aphasia  of  either  kind  may  bo  complete^,  when 
speech  is  entirely  lost,  or  there  is  more  or  less 
impairment  of  the  power  of  speaking.  Fre- 
quently tho  vocabulary  of  the  patient  is  limited 
to  a  few  words,  perhaps  a  single  word,  uttered 
whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  speak.  Thus, 
patients  may  be  able  to  say  only  yes  or  no,  and 
this  is  said  in  answer  to  any  question.  It  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  in  cases  of  aphasia,  to 
what  extent,  if  at  all,  the  mental  powers  are 
affected ;  but  it  is  certain  that  complete  aphasia 
may  exist  while  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  aside 
from  speech,  are  not  materially  affected.  As 
already  stated,  aphasia  may  be  incidental  to 
different  structural  lesions,  namely,  haemorrhage 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  softening  from 
embolism  or  thrombosis,  cerebritis,  induration, 
and  tumors.  Generally  it  is  associated  with 
hemiplegia,  and  the  paralysis  is  usually  on  the 
right  side,  the  local  alfection  of  the  brain  being 
situated  in  the  left  hemisphere.  And  now  a  re- 
markable fact  is  to  be  stated :  the  lesion  giving 
rise  to  aphasia  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is 
seated  in  a  particular  portion  of  the  left  cerebral 
hemisphere,  namely,  the  posterior  part  of  the 
third  convolution  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
cerebrum.  This  fact  has  led  to  tho  supposition 
that  tho  portion  of  tho  left  hemisphere  first 
named  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  language ;  but,  as  opposed  to  this,  al- 
though the  rule  }s  as  stated,  there  are  some 
exceptions  to  it.  Evidently,  if  the  faculty  of 
speech  depended  on  the  integrity  of  a  particular 
part  of  tho  brain,  that  part  should  be  affected  in 
all  cases  of  aphasia.  Aphasia  is  generally  a 
symptom  of  a  lesion  of  some  kind ;  and  it  is  then 
almost  always  persist<int.  There  may,  however, 
be  some  improvement  as  regards  speech,  al- 
though recovery  do  not  take  place.  In  some 
cases  it  is  apparently  dependent  on  a  functional 
condition,  and  it  is  then  recovered  from.  Aside 
from  the  measures  of  treatment  which  may  be 
indicated  by  tho  nature  of  tho  lesion  with  wliich 
it  is  associated,  or  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it  when  it  is  functional,  efforts  to  speak 
on  the  part  of  tho  patient  should  be  ei^joined. 
Something  may  be  accomplished  by  systematic 
endeavors  to  recover  tho  memory  of  words  or 
the  power  of  coordinating  the  movements  in- 
volved in  speaking.  VI.  Functional  Disor- 
DEiw.  The  term  functional  disorder,  as  now 
used,  denotes  a  morbid  disturbance  of  functions 
taking  place  independently  of  either  infiamma- 
tion  or  any  palpable  alteration  of  structure.^  It 
is  convenient  to  arrange  certain  affections  under 
this  head,  notwithstanding  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  every  so-called  functional  disorder  involves 
some  structural  change.  Admitting  this,  a  dis- 
order is  to  be  distinguished  as  functional  if  it 
be  non -inflammatory,  and  the  circumstances 
are  such  as  to  exclude  all  the  different  varieties 


of  structural  change  which  morbid  anatomy, 
in  tho  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  recog- 
nizes. With  this  definition,  w^hat  are  the  func- 
tional disorders  referable  to  the  brain?  The 
different  kinds  of  mental  derangement — mania, 
monomania,  melancholia,  dementia — may  be 
considered  as  varieties  of  functional  disorder  of 
the  brain.  (See  Insanity.)  In  this  statement 
it  is  implied  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  normal 
intellectual  and  emotional  faculties  are  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  cerebral  functions.  We 
may  assume  such  to  bo  the  fact,  without  any 
skepticism  as  to  the  existence  of  the  soul,  in 
which  consists  personality,  and  which  will  sur- 
vive the  body,  albeit  it  is  in  the  order  of  Prov- 
idence that  in  the  present  life  the  exercise  of 
the  mental  faculties,  and  even  the  conscionsneas 
of  being,  are  dependent  on  tlie  physical  organ- 
ism. The  phenomena  embraced  under  the  name 
delirium,  and  the  more  or  less  complete  loaa  of 
consciousness  and  volition  called  coma,  are  evi- 
dences of  functional  disorder  of  the  brain  oc- 
curring in  connection  with  various  diseaaea, 
without  involving  either  cerebral  lesions  or  in- 
flammation. These  forms  of  functional  disorder 
occur  in  fevers,  and  also  in  various  local  affec- 
tions. Under  these  circumstances  the  brain  is 
functionally  disordered  in  consequence  of  mor- 
bid conditions  of  the  blood.  Thus  the  delirium 
of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  is  referable  to  those 
blood  changes,  imperfectly  understood  as  yet, 
in  which  consists  tlie  essential  pathology  of 
these  diseases;  and  tho  coma  occasioned  by 
certain  diseases  of  tho  kidneys  is  an  effect  of  an 
accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood,  or  unemia. 
Various  remedies,  by  a  toxical  effect  on  the 
brain,  may  give  rise  to  functional  delirium  or 
coma.  This  is  true  of  opium,  belladonna,  and 
other  narcotics,  chloroform,  &c.  The  phenom- 
ena of  drunkenness  denote  functional  disorder 
due  to  tho  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  blood 
which  circulates  within  the  skull.  There  are 
certain  nervous  affections  distinguished  as  func- 
tional, and  called  the  neuroses,  in  which  the 
functions  of  tho  brain  are  per>'erted  or  impair- 
ed ;  examples  are  epilepsy,  hysteria,  hydropho- 
bia, and  ecstasy.  Finally,  irrespective  of  all 
the  foregoing  affections,  tho  faculties  of  the 
mind  are  often  afi'ected,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
constitute  either  coma,  delirium,  or  insanity, 
and  certain  cerebral  symptoms  occur  as  results 
of  functional  disorder  of  the  brain.  Mental  de- 
pression, irritability  of  temper,  painful  sensa- 
tions referable  to  the  head,  vertigo,  and  wake- 
fulness are  manifestations  of  functional  disor- 
der due  to  over-exercise  or  excitation  of  the 
mental  powers,  intellectual  or  emotional,  pro- 
longed anxiety,  impoverishment  of  tlie  blood 
(anaemia),  and  probably  by  various  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  latter  incident  to  disordered 
assimilation,  tho  retention  of  matters  which 
should  be  eliminated  by  tho  different  excretory 
organs,  or  the  introduction  of  morbific  princi- 
ples by  means  of  the  air.  Tlie  relations  of 
functional  disorder  of  the  brain  to  the  1 
ncss  of  individuals  and  the  welfare  of  mi 
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is  a  subject  of  much  importance,  to  which  only 
this  simple  reference  is  here  appropriate. 

BRilNABD,  Daniel,  an  American  sargeon,  bom 
at  Whitesboro,  Oneida  co.,  K  Y.,  May  15, 1812, 
died  in  Chicago,  Oct  10,  186G.  He  took  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  at  tlie  Jefferson  medical  col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  in  1834.  In  the  spring  of 
1836  he  delivered  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  anat- 
tomy  and  physiology  at  the  Oneida  institute, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  remov- 
ed to  Chicago.  In  1839-^41  he  visited  Europe 
fop*  professional  improvement,  and  was  soon 
afterward  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  university  of  St.  Louis.  In  1843  he  took 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  Rush  medic^ 
college  at  Chicago,  in  which  he  was  professor 
of  surgery  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  reputation,  otherwise  than  as  a  surgical 
practitioner,  in  which  respect  he  held  perhaps 
the  most  prominent  position  in  the  northwest, 
rests  upon  his  advocacy  of  subcutaneous  per- 
foration of  ununited  bones  for  the  cure  of  false 
joint,  and  the  treatment  of  serpent  bites  and 
other  poisoned  wounds  or  unhealthy  inflanmia- 
tions  by  means  of  alterative  injections.  Be- 
sides numerous  papers  in  the  "  American  Jour- 
nal of  the  Medical  Sciences,"  and  other  peri- 
odicals, ho  publislied  an  essay  "  On  the  Treat- 
ment of  Ununited  Fractures  and  Deformities," 
the  prize  essay  of  the  American  medical  associ- 
ation for  1854.  For  some  years  he  was  en- 
gaged upon  an  extensive  surgical  work,  which 
was  unfinished  at  his  death. 

BRAL\A11D,  J«hii  Gardiner  Calkiu,  an  American 
poet,  bom  at  New  London,  Conn.,  Oct.  21, 1796, 
died  there,  Sept.  26,  1828.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1815,  and  began  the  study  of 
law,  but  soon  abandoned  it  to  become  editor 
of  the  "  Connecticut  Mirror,"  at  Hartford.  He 
published  many  poetical  compositions  in  this 
joumal,  usually  in  the  form  of  ballads.  A  vol- 
ume of  his  poems  was  published  in  New  York 
in  1825,  and  after  his  death  an  enlarged  edition 
appeared  in  1832,  with  the  title  **  Literary  Re- 
mains." A  third  edition  was  published  in  1842 
at  Hartford,  with  a  memoir  by  John  G.  Whit- 
tier,  the  Quaker  poet. 

BRAINE-L'ALLEID,  or  Bralne-la-Lende,  a  town 
of  Belgium,  in  the  district  of  Nivelles,  province 
of  South  Brabant,  10  m.  S.  of  Brussels ;  pop. 
about  5,000.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occu- 
pation, but  there  are  manufactures  of  cotton 
goods,  leather,  glass,  and  starch.  A  mound 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  lion  commemorates 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  was  partly  fought 
in  this  commune. 

BRAINE-LE-COMTE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov- 
ince of  Hainaut,  on  the  Senne,  13  m.  N.  N.  E. 
of  Mods;  pop.  in  1869,  6,464.  It  contains  a 
line  chateau,  and  the  handsome  church  of  St. 
Gery,  with  a  richly  carved  altarpiece.  It  is 
famous  for  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  Bmssels  lace.  There  are  also  other 
branches  of  industry.  Count  Baldwin  in  the 
12th  century  bought  the  ground  from  the  monks 
of  Mons. 


BRADIERD,  David,  an  American  missionary, 
born  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  April  20, 1718,  died  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  Oct.  9,  1747.  In  1739  he 
entered  Yale  college  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
ministry,  but  was  expelled  in  1742,  for  having 
said  of  one  of  the  tutors  that  he  had  no  more 
of, the  grace  of  God  than  a  chair.  He  was 
licensed  the  same  year  as  a  preacher,  and  re- 
ceived an  appointment  from  the  society  for  the 
propagation  of  Cliristian  knowledge,  as  mis- 
sionary among  the  Indians  near  Stockbridge, 
Mass.  He  was  ordained  in  1744,  and  went 
on  a  mission  to  the  Indians  at  the  forks  of 
the  Delaware  in  Pennsylvania,  making  two 
visits  to  the  Indians  of  the  Susquehanna.  He 
met  with  little  success  until,  after  a  year,  ho 
went  to  reside  among  those  at  Crossweeksung 
near  Newark,  N.  J.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
produced  a  great  change  among  the  savages, 
and  to  have  baptized  78,  of  whom  38  were 
adults.  In  1747  he  went  to  Northampton, 
Mass.,  where  he  died  after  a  short  stay  in  the 
family  of  Jonatlian  Edwards,  by  whom  his 
biography  was  soon  afterward  written.  A 
new  edition  of  this  work,  together  with  his 
journals,  Mirabilia  Dei  apud  Indicon^  and 
"  Grace  Displayed,"  was  published  in  1822. 

BBAUTTBEE,  a  town  of  Norfolk  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport, 
and  South  Shore  railroads,  10  m.  S.  of  Boston ; 
pop.  in  1870,  8,948.  '  The  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  is  extensively  carried  on  ;  there  are 
also  manufactories  of  linen,  woollens,  paper, 
machinery,  carriages,  &c.  John  Adams  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  presidents  of  the  United 
States,  were  born  in  Braintreo,  in  the  part 
which  in  1792  was  set  off  as  the  town  of 
Quincy,  where  the  Adams  family  now  have 
their  summer  residence.  John  Hancock  was 
also  bom  in  the  same  town. 

BBAKE,  or  Braike,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Weser,  20  m.  N.  W.  of  Bremen ; 
pop.  4,077.  It  carries  on  considerable  trade 
and  ship  building,  having  been  a  free  port  since 
1834.  Until  the  foundation  of  Bremcrhafen 
in  1827,  Brake  was  the  actual  port  of  Bremen, 
as  vessels  of  considerable  size  could  ascend  the 
Weser  to  this  point.  About  500  vessels  a  year 
still  arrive  at  Brake. 

BRAKE}  or  Break,  an  instrument  for  retard- 
ing or  arresting  by  friction  the  motion  of 
wheels.  When  applied  to  a  hoisting  reel,  it  con- 
sists of  a  flexible  band  of  iron  bent  around  a 
wheel ;  one  end  of  the  band  is  made  fast  to  the 
frame  of  the  reel,  and  the  other  end  is  attached 
to  the  small  arm  of  a  lever,  the  whole  being  so 
arranged  that  a  slight  pull  on  a  rope  attached 
to  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  tightens  the  iron 
band  on  the  rim* of  the  wheel,  which  is  arrested 
by  the  consequent  friction.  A  carriage  brake 
in  its  primitive  form  consists  of  a  beam  placed 
crosswise  under  the  frame  of  the  vehicle,  and 
supporting  two  curved  blocks  of  wood,  one  at 
each  end,  which  may  be  firmly  pressed  against 
the  periphery  of  the  wheels.    The  brake  was 
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formerly  an  instrument  of  little  importance, 
and  prior  to  1835  only  one  patent  for  a  brake 
was  granted  in  the  United  States.  Since  the 
adoption  of  high  speed  upon  railroads  the  sub- 
ject of  brakes  lias  become  one  of  great  interest. 
There  are  two  kinds  used  on  railroad  carriages, 
the  ordinary  brake  for  stopping  the  train  at 
stations,  and  the  safety  brake,  which  may  be 
applied  instantaneously  to  tlie  wheels  of  all  the 
carriages  on  a  train  for  the  pur])Ose  of  bringing 
it  to  a  sudden  halt.  The  ordinary  car  brake 
consists  of  a  friction  block,  a  lever,  a  chain  and 
rod  for  moving  the  lever,  and  a  windlass  upon 
the  platform  of  the  car.  The  general  plan  and 
princii)le  of  action  are  represented  in  fig.  1, 

where  a  is  the  wheel  turned 
by  the  brakeman,  s  the  shaft 
around  which  the  chain  c  is 
wound,  forming  the  windlass, 
which  by  the  action  of  simple 
levers  draws  the  friction  blocks 
h  ft,  fig.  2,  against  the  peri- 
phery of  the  wheel.  The 
application  may  be  made  in 
various  ways. — Of  the  safety 
brakes  there  are  several,  but 
they  may  all  be  divided  into  three  kinds:  the 
firsts  in  which  the  i)ower  is  derived  from  a 
coiled  spring;  a  second,  in  which  it  is  derived 
from  compressed  air 
containe<l  in  a  cyl- 
inder; and  a  third, 
in  which  electro- 
magnetism  is  the 
motive  power.  All 
these  brakes  employ 
the  same  friction  block  and  leverage,  which  is 
connected  with  the  windlass  ordinarily  turned 
by  the  brakeman.  What  is  known  as  the  Crea- 
mer brake,  which  is  extensively  used  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  employs  a  spiral  spring  as  the  motive 
power.  This  spring  is  coiled  in  a  drum,  which 
is  placed  upon  the  i)latform  of  the  car,  and 
through  the  drum  passes  the  shaft,  which  is 
turned  by  the  brakeman.  The  general  arrange- 
ment is  represented  in  fig. 
3,  in  whicli  ^1  is  the  drum 
containing  the  spring,  s 
the  shaft,  and  c  the  chain 
(corresponding  to  «  and  c 
in  fig.  1).  The  spring  is 
wound  up  by  means  of  a 
special  attachment  to  the 
shaft  turned  by  the  brake- 
man,  which  can  be  con- 
nected or  dii^connected  at 
]>leasure.  A  cord,  r,  is 
attached  by  one  end  to 
the  rope  which  passes 
through  the  train,  and 
by  the  other  to  the  lever 
Z,  which  on  being  pulled  by  the  cord  libe- 
rates the  si>ring,  causing  it  to  exert  its  force 
through  the  cliain  and  lever  upon  the  fric- 
tion block,  drawing  it  against  the  wheel. — The 
coinpressi.*d  air  brake  used  in  the  United  States 
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is  known  as  the  Westinghonse  air  broke,  and 
is  made  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  Under  each 
carriage  there  is  placed  a  cylinder,  ^%,  4,  18  or 
20  inches  in  length  and  about  8  inches  in  di- 
ameter, which  is  connected  by  metaUie  pij>e9 
and  india-rubber  tub'mg 
with  a  reservoir  of 
compressed  air  attach- 
ed to  the  engine,  and 
which  by  a  force  pump 
receives  a  pressure  of 
about  60  11)9.  to  the 
square  inch.  When 
the  engineer  wishes  to 
bring  the  train  to  a  sudden  stop,  he  opens  a 
valve  leading  from  the  air  chamber  to  the 
various  cylinders  under  the  carriages.  The  air 
rushes  through  the  tubes,  and,  pressing  upon 
the  piston  heads,  moves  them.  By  a  connec- 
tion with  the  piston  rods  the  friction  blocks 
are  forced  against  the  wheels  simultaneously 
throughout  the  whole  train. — An  electric  brake, 
devised  by  M.  Achard  of  Paris,  is  described  in 
President  Barnard's  "  Report  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1867,^'  but  it  does  not  possess  the 
practical  advantages  of  either  the  Creamer  or 
the  Westinghonse  brake. 

BKAKENBPBG,  Hcffier,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom 
at  Haarlem  about  1650,  died  there  in  1702.  He 
selected  his  subjects  frequently  from  low  life, 
which  he  illustrated  with  great  truthfulness 
and  humor.  His  pictures  are  numerous  in 
France  and  the  Low  Countries. 

BKAHAH,  Jtseph,  an  English  engineer,  bom 
at  Stjiinborough,  Yorkshire,  April  18,  1749, 
died  Dec.  9,  1814.  Ho  showed  at  an  early  age 
a  remarkable  mechanical  ingenuity,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  carpenter,  and  subseuuently  re- 
moved to  London,  where  he  worked  for  a 
cabinetmaker,  and  afterward  set  up  in  the  same 
business  for  himself.  In  1784  he  took  out  a 
patent  for  his  widely  renowned  locks.  Among 
many  other  inventions,  he  devised  the  hydraulic 
press,  which  is  used  not  only  in  the  ordinary 
mode  of  a  j)ress,  but  also  for  lifting  enormous 
weights.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  mode  of 
printing  the  number  and  date  of  bank  notes 
used  in  the  bank  of  England,  by  which  the  ser- 
vices of  100  clerks  out  of  120  were  dispensed 
with.  In  1812  he  secured  a  patent  for  the 
construction  of  main  pipes  through  the  princi- 
pal streets  of  a  city,  of  sufficient  strength  to 
withstand  great  pressure  to  be  applied  by  force 
pumps.  The  object  of  this  invention  was  to 
provide  the  means  of  extinguishing  tires  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  fire  engine. 

BBAMANTE  DU^BBUO,  an  It^ilian  architect, 
whose  real  name  was  Donato  Lazzabi,  bom 
at  Monte  Asdrualdo,  near  Fumignano,  in  1444, 
died  in  Rome  in  1514.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
placed  as  pupil  with  Fra  IWtolommeo,  and 
several  of  his  pictures  are  still  preserved  at 
Milan.  Having  gone  to  Home,  he  executed  a 
few  frescoes,  but  his  taste  was  wholly  for  ar- 
chitecture, and  his  study  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  city  confirmed  this  bias.     His  erection  of 
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tbe  cloister  of  the  cony  cat  della  Face  olitained 
him  the  patronage  of  Pop«  Aleiander  VI.,  for 
whom  he  executed  Che  Cancellario,  or  palace 
of  tbe  chancer;.  Julias  II.  afterward  emploj- 
ed  him  to  draw  plans  for  the  Belvedere,  He 
also  built  tho  oratory  or  temple  in  the  cloister 
of  SuD  Pietro  in  MoDtorio.  He  was  the  aatbor 
.of  tlie  original  design  of  8L  PeUr'a,  and  had 
completed  the  four  great  piers  that  eiip[>ort  the 
dome  when  he  died.  Uia  plan  was  not  adher- 
ed to  bf  Michel  Angelo,  who  completed  ttie 
edifice.  Bramante  was  ttio  nncle  of  RM>hael. 
BUHBININ,  a  small  native  town  of  Java,  in 
the-  sultanate  of  Jolgokarta,  and  about  10  m. 
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distant  from  the  capital  of  that  state. 
name  signifies  "abode  of  Brahma;"  and  In 
its  immediate  vicinitj  are  the  remains  of  sev. 
eral  magnilicent  temples,  wliich  were  evidentl]' 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  that  god.  Eight  of 
them  are  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  in  hishistory  of  Java,  gives  a 
full  account  of  these  edifices,  and  fine  illustra- 
tions of  them,  in  a  restored  condition,  are  to  lie 
found  in  the  plates  accompanying  the  London 
edition  of  1830  of  his  work. 

niHBLE,  the  wild  hush  that  bears  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries,  belonging  to  the  natu- 
ral order  roiacea,  and  constituting  the  genns 
ritbut.  The  essential  characters  of  tbe  genns 
are:  calyi  6-parted,  without  bracelets ;  petals 
G,  deciduous;  ochenJa  usually  many,  collected 
on  a  spungy  or  succulent  receptacle,  becoming 
smoll  drupes.  Nearly  200  species  of  this  ge- 
nus liiive  been  described.  They  ore  perennial 
herbs,  or  somewhat  ahnihhy  plants,  with  white 
(r;iri4y  reddish)  flowers,  and  edible  fruit;  and 
they  ore  universolly  diffused  over  the  monn- 
tainons  and  temperat*  regions  of  the  old  and 
new  world.  Among  the  European  species  are 
the  If.Jrutifosjn,  or  common  blackberry,  bav- 
ins digitAto  leaves,  with  from  3  to  fi  leaflets, 
white  panicted  flowers,  and  black  or  purple 
vol.  m. — 14 


fruit,  common  throughout  Europe  in  hedges  and 
thickets;  tho  B.  asgiu»,or  dewberry,  a  rougher 
and  more  prickly  species  thun  the  preceding, 
with  trailing  stem,  found  in  Europe  and  in 
N.  B.  Ana;  the  £.  aretieut,  a  dwarf  species, 
found  in  mountainous  and  northern  regions, 
each  stem  producing  a  single  highly  esteemed 
fruit;  and  the  £.  idceui,  or  common  rasp- 
berry, having  minote  leaves,  with  from  3  to  7 
leaflets,  villose,  with  upright  and  bristly  stems, 
drooping  flowers,  and  a  light-red  finely  flavored 
froit,  common  from  the  Himalayas  to  Ireland. 
Among  the  American  species  arc  the  R.  Urigo- 
tai,  or  wild  raspberry,  closely  resembling  the 
last,  but  having  longer 
petals,  common  on  thick- 
ets and  hills,  especially 
through  oat  the  north - 
em  states;  tho  S.  oc- 
eidentalii,  black  rasp- 
berry, or  thirableberry, 
glaucous,  with  recurved 
stems,  armed  with  hook- 
ed prickles,  with  nm- 
bcllate    flowers    and    a 


hickets  and  fields  from 
Canada  to  tho  West  In- 
dies ;  the  R.  odoratiu,  a 
sweet-scented  raspber- 
ry, with  fragrant  foliage, 
large  purple  flowers,  and 
a  shrubby  stem,  found 
on  rocky  banks  north- 
ward from  the  Allegha- 
nies ;  the  Ji.  tiUo»a»,  or 
high  blackberry,  shrubby, 
anned  with  stout  prick- 
ovate,  unei|ually  serrate 
racemed  flowers,  and  a 
the   borders  of 


Ics,  having 
leaflets,  nu 
blackish   fruit, 
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thickets,  and  varying  moeh  in  size  and  aspect; 
the  R.  Canadeiuit,  low  blackberry,  or  dew- 
berry, shrubby,  trailing,  prickly,  c 
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blackberry,  with  eveiyreen,  nearly  glabrong, 
ovute-obluDg  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and  large 
petals,  (TTowing  chiefly  in  sandy  soil  southward. 

BUMHILL,  J«hi,  an  English  divine  and  po- 
lemic, bom  at  Pontcfract,  Yorkahire,  abont 
1693,  died  in  Ireland  in  June,  16G3.  Ho  was 
created  bi»liop  of  Londonderry  in  1634,  and 
arch bish<^  of  Armagh  in  1661,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  restoring  the  temporalities,  and  in- 
ducing the  church  of  Ireland  to  embraoo  the 
39  articles.  In  1640-'4I  he  was  impoaohed, 
together  with  several  of  Lord  Straflbrd's  co- 
adjutors, by  the  Irish  honae  of  commons.  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Marslou  Hoor  he  retired  for 
a  time  to  Hamburg.  He  was  an  industrious 
controversial  writer,  and  is  chiefly  known  by 
his  dispute  with  Hobbea  "  concerning  liberty, 
necessity,  and  chance."  His  works  were  re- 
publisbt'd  in  the  "Library  of  Anplo-Cathohc 
Theology"  (S  vols.,  Oxford,  1843-'5). 

BKi>,  the  husky  covering  which  separates 
froni  grain  when  it  is  ground  and  bolted.  Rye 
and  wlicat  bran  contain  different  proportions 
of  conftitnents,  iw  is  shown  by  the  following 
analyses  by  Oudcmans  and  PoKisle: 


Fayen  found  that  the  gluten  in  the  grain  in- 
creoHcd  in  qnantily  from  its  centre  toward  (he 
ontcr  eovenng,  thn«  sliowing  thut  the  removal 
of  the  hnok  must  abstract  a  ]iart  of  the  most 
nutritioiu  [wrtion.     Bread  made  of  unbolted 
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flour  is  often  used  as  a  laiative  article  of  diet 
in  dyspepsia.  In  France  and  Germany  it  is  the 
common  food  of  the  peasantry,  and  among  no 
people  are  complaints  of  indigesdon  more  rare. 
It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  dogs  can 
live  on  bran  bread,  though  they  cannot  on  floor 
bread.  But  according  to  Poggiale,  when  ani- 
mals are  fed  on  it  they  rapidly  lose  flesh ;  ihia 
may  be  caused  by  its  too  irritating  properties 
when  fed  alone.  Mixed  with  all  the  floor,  it 
probably  yields  considerable  nutrimenL  It 
contains  the  nitrogenous  principle  cerealine, 
analogous  to  diastase,  possessing  the  prop«rty 
of  changing  starch  into  dextrine  and  grape 
sngar. — Calico  printers  remove  the  non-mor- 
danted colors  from  maddered  goods  by  boiling 
them  in  bran  water.  Dyers  use  bran  in  mak- 
ing the  "sour  water"  for  preparing  thtir  dyes. 

BKANCILEOH E,  Dtaitlt,  an  Italian  statesman, 
died  in  12G8.  lie  was  a  Ohibelline  senator  of 
Bologna,  and  in  1263  was  invited  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  become  their  podestd  with  dictatorial 
Kwers.  He  restored  peace  and  order,  and  Gib- 
n  snys  that  "  no  crmiinals  were  so  powerful 
as  to  brave,  so  obscnre  as  to  elnde,  the  justice 
of  the  senator."  lie  caused  two  members  of 
the  noble  Annibaldi  family  to  be  executed, 
and  demolished  in  the  city  and  its  environs 
140  towers  which  served  as  shelters  to  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace.  He  curbed  the  power  of 
the  pope,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobles,  and  put 
down  public  robbery  with  an  iron  hand.  Bnt 
the  people,  though  benefited  by  his  administra- 
tion, became  exasperated  agunst  him;  he  was 
deposed,  arrested,  and  probably  would  hare 
been  executed  if  he  haa  not  provided  agunst 
this  by  retaining  at  Bologna  as  hostages  SO 
members  of  the  most  eminent  Roman  families. 
Bologna  was  in  consequence  placed  under  in- 
terdict by  Pope  Innocent  Iv.  The  Roman 
people  at  length  began  to  appreciate  the  great 
services  of  Brancaleone,  and  in  1266  he  was 
brought  in  triumph  from  prison  to  the  capitol. 
and  continued  in  power  during  the  remaining 
two  years  of  his  life.  His  death  was  regarded 
as  a  public  calamity;  and  "hishead,  enclosed  in 
a  costly  vase,  was  depowted  on  a  lofty  column 
of  marble."  His  biography  is  in  the  Bitteria 
Major  of  Matthew  Paris. 

BIINCH,  a  S.  county  of  Uiohigan,  bordering 
on  Indiana;  area,  GS8  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
26,226.  The  St.  Joseph  and  Prairie  are  the 
principal  rivers ;  there  are  several  small  lakes. 
The  Michigan  Southern  and  the  air-line  divi- 
sion of  the  Michigan  Central  railroad  pasa 
through  the  county,  and  the  Fort  Wayne,  Jack- 
son, and  Saginaw  railroad  touches  the  S.  E. 
comer.  The  soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam ;  the  sur- 
face nndnlating  and  occupied  by  dense  forests 
and  oak  openings.  Iron  is  found  in  several 
places.      The  chief  productiona  in  1870  were 

420.706  bushels  of  wheat,  4^4,693  of  com, 

186.707  of  oats,  S°2,14S  of  potatoes,  33.601 
tons  of  hay.  684,680  lbs.  of  butter,  277,261  of 
wool,  62,637  of  maple  sugar,  and  2E8.42S  of 
fiai.    There  were  7,704  horses,  7,313  milch 
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cows,  8,832  other  cattle,  60,877  sheep,  and 
14,528  swine.     Capital,  Gold  water. 

BRANCHIOPODA  (Gr.  ppdyxiay  gills,  and  nov^, 
a  foot),  an  order  of  the  section  entomostraca  of 
the  Crustacea,  the  animals  of  which  are  small, 
mostly  inhabit  stagnant  fresh  water,  and  are 
provided  with  feet  which  are  used  only  for 
swimming,  except  that  in  some  instances  they 
contain  the  organs  of  respiration.  The  bodies 
are  protected  by  a  corneous  or  membranous 
covering,  with  a  shield  in  one  piece,  or  divided 
like  a  bivalve  shell.  One  species,  the  hran- 
chiptu  stagnaliSy  is  conmion  in  New  England  in 
stagnant  pools.  It  is  about  an  inch  long,  and 
is  furnished  with  numerous  fringed  legs,  which 
are  in  constant  motion. 

BRINCO,  Rl«,  a  river  of  N.  Brazil,  rises  from 
various,  sources  in  the  Pacaraima  mountains  on 
the  confines  of  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana. 
After  a  S.  course  of  about  400  m.,  in  which  it 
receives  numerous  affluents,  it  falls  into  the 
Rio  Negro,  m  lat  V  25'  8.,  Ion.  62°  10'  W. 

BRANDE,  William  Thoaas,  an  English  chemist, 
born  in  London,  Jan.  11,  1788,  died  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  Feb.  11,  1866.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Westminster,  subsequently 
attended  the  lectures  at  St.  George^s  hospital, 
commenced  lecturing  on  chemistry  in  1808,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  chosen  fellow  of  the 
royal  society.  In  1812  he  became  professor  of 
chemistry  and  materia  medica  to  the  apotheca- 
ries' company,  and  in  1851  was  elected  master. 
In  1813  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemis- 
try at  the  royal  institution,  and  was  for  many 
years  associated  with  Faraday  as  editor  of  the 
**  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.''  In  1825  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  die  de- 
partment of  the  royal  mint,  and  some  years 
after  fellow  and  examiner  of  the  London  uni- 
versity. Besides  his  "Manual  of  Chemistry  " 
(6th  ed.,  1848),  he  published  "Outlines  of  Ge- 
ology "  (1839),  and  a  "Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art"  (royal  8vo,  1842;  revised 
ed.,  3  vols.  8vo,  1865-T). 

BfUBTDENBURG.  I.  A  central  province  of 
Prussia,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  ancient  mark 
of  Brandenburg,,  bounded  N.  by  Mecklenburg 
and  Pomerania,  E.  by  the  provinces  of  Prussia 
and  Poscn,  S.  by  Silesia  and  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  and  W.  by  Prussian  Saxony,  Anhalt, 
and  Hanover ;  area,  15,402  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 
2,863,461,  of  whom  about  70,000  were  Roman 
Catholics,  40,000  Jews,  and  the  remainder 
Protestants.  It  embraces  the  former  territo- 
ries of  Priegnitz  and  Uckermark  in  the  north, 
Havelland  and  Banim  in  the  centre,  Neumark 
in  the  east,  and  Mittelmark  and  Lower  Lu- 
satia  in  the  south.  It  is  divided  into  the  dis- 
tricts of  Frankfort  and  Potsdam,  which  are 
subdivided  into  31  circles.  The  chief  towns 
are  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
Brandenburg,  and  Spandau.  The  principal 
streams  are  the  Elbe,  Oder,  Havel,  and  Spree. 
The  surface,  which  is  mainly  level,  is  dotted 
with  numerous  lakes,  swamps,  and  morasses, 
many  of  which  have  been  drained.    The  soil 


is  generally  sandy  and  poor,  but  near  the  lakes 
and  streams  rich  land  is  found.  The  principal 
productions  are  buckwheat,  rye,  potatoes,wool, 
flax,  tobacco,  and  honey.  Manufacturing  is  ex- 
tensively pursued,  and  the  province  is  intersect- 
ed by  numerous  railroads  and  canals.  Lime  and 
gypsum  are  found. — Brandenburg  was  original- 
ly inhabited  by  various  German,  tribes,  chiefly 
of  the  Suevic  race,  who  were  succeeded  in  its 
possession  by  Wends,  Wiltzes,  Obotrites,  and 
other  Slavs.  These  were  subjected  to  the 
Prankish  sway  by  Charlemagne,  but  subse- 
quently recovered  their  independence,  and 
carried  on  long  feuds  with  their  neighbors  the 
Thuringians  and  Saxons,  until  parts  of  their 
territory  were  conquered  about  927  by  the  em- 
peror Henry  the  Fowler,  who  founded  the 
Nordmark,  or  mark  of  Salzwedel  (subsequently 
known  as  Altmark,  and  now  forming  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony). 
His  son  Otho  I.  founded  the  bishoprics  of 
Brandenburg  and  Havel  berg,  and  the  German- 
ization  of  the  country  now  kept  pace  with  its 
Christianization,  the  Wends  and  other  Slavs 
stubbornly  contesting  the  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritories E.  of  the  Elbe.  New  marks  were  now 
successively  erected  by  the  emperors  in  the 
conquered  territories.  The  subjection  of  the 
Slavs  was  completed  by  Albert  the  Bear,  count 
of  Ballenstedt,  of  the  house  of  Ascania,  who 
in  1183  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Lothaire 
margrave  of  the  Nordmark.  Albert  conquered 
the  Priegnitz  territory  and  the  Mittelmark, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  margrave  of  Branden- 
burg. He  founded  many  towns,  and  drew 
German  and  Flemish  settlers  into  the  country. 
He  was  also  made  duke  of  Saxony,  but  was 
unable  to  maintain  this  possession  against 
Henry  the  Lion.  Without  being  himself  en- 
dowed with  the  electoral  dignity,  he  may  be 
considered  the  founder  of  the  electorate  of 
Brandenburg.  He  died  in  1170.  His  elder 
grandson,  Otho  II.,  ceded  considerable  terri- 
tories to  the  ecclesiastical  dominion  of  Magde- 
burg, but  the  younger,  Albert  II.  (1206-1221), 
again  enlarged  Brandenburg.  The  same  was 
done  by  his  sons,  John  I.  and  Otho  III.,  who 
after  a  united  reign  of  nearly  40  years  divided 
the  marks,  Stendal  and  Salzwedel  becoming 
their  capitals.  John,  the  founder  of  the  elder 
line,  was  the  first  to  assume  the  dignity  of 
elector.  Among  his  successors  was  Waldemar 
(1308-1819),  a  warlike  prince.  His  line  be- 
came extinct  in  1820,  the  younger  three  years 
earlier.  A  period  of  distraction  and  decay  fol- 
lowed, during  which  Brandenburg  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  house  of  Bavaria,  was  dis- 
puted by  a  pseudo-Waldemar,  and  finally  ac- 
quired by  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  the  em- 
peror Charles  IV.  bestowing  it  successively  on 
his  sons  Wenceslas  and  Sigismund.  The  last 
named,  on  his  election  as  emperor  in  1411,  ap- 
pointed Frederick  of  Hohenzollem,  burgrave 
of  Nuremberg  and  ancestor  of  the  royal  line 
of  Prussia,  administrator  of  Brandenburg,  in 
1415  made  him  elector,  and  on  April  18,  1417, 
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the  new  elector  was  solemnly  inaugurated  at 
Constance.  (See  Hohenzollebn,  and  Psus- 
81  A.)  II.  A  town  of  the  above  described  prov- 
ince, in  the  district  of  Potsdam,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Havel,  85  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Berlin ;  pop.  in 
1871,  26,828.  It  has  a  cathedral  of  the  Uth 
oenturj,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  river,  a  cas- 
tle, gymnasium,  council  house,  several  schools 
•and  churches,  a  public  library,  a  theatre,  and 
hospitals.  There  are  several  breweries,  and 
manufactories  of  woollens,  linens,  hosiery,  pa- 
per, hats,  leather,  &c.  The  trade  is  consider- 
able. The  railroad  from  Berlin  to  Magdeburg 
crosses  the  town.  The  name  both  of  the  town 
and  the  province  is  derived  from  Brennibor  or 
Branibor  (forest  castle),  the  Slavic  name  of  the 
old  castle  conquered  by  Henry  the  Fowler. 

BRiin)lS,  Chrisdaii  iogvst,  a  German  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Hildesheim,  Feb.  13,  1790,  died 
m  Bonn,  July  24,  1867.  He  studied  at  Kiel 
and  Gottingen,  and  lectured  at  the  university 
of  Copenhagen.  In  1816  ho  removed  to  Berlin, 
whence  he  went  to  Rome  as  secretary  of  lega- 
tion to  Niebuhr.  He  soon  returned  to  Berlin, 
and  was  a^ssociated  with  Immanuel  Bekker  in 
editing  the  works  of  Aristotle.  In  1821  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Bonn. 
From  1837  to  1840  ho  was  cabinet  councillor 
in  Greece,  and  on  his  return  resumed  his  pro- 
fessorship at  Bonn,  and  published  Mittheilungen 
Uher  GrieehenUind  (Leipsic,  1842).  His  princi- 
pal works  are  the  Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der 
griech  hch  -  rom  ischen  Ph  ilosoph  ie  ( 3  vol  s. ,  Berlin, 
1835-'65),  and  Geschichte  der  Entwickelungen 
der  griechinchen  Philosophie  und  ihre Naehwir- 
kungen  im  romischen  Reiehe  (2  vols.,  1862- '4). 

BRANDY  (Ger.  Branntwein^  burnt  wine),  a 
spirit  distilled  from  wine,  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  grape,  and  in  the  United  States  from 
the  fermented  juice  of  other  fruits,  as  the 
cherry,  apple,  pear,  and  peach.  In  the  north 
of  Europe  the  name  is  also  applied  to  a  spirit 
distilled  from  grain.  The  peculiar  taste  and 
aroma  of  wine  brandy  are  due  to  a  volatile 
oil  derived  from  the  husk  of  the  grape.  Rec- 
tification by  repeated  distillation  clears  the 
liquor  of  this  fragrant  substance,  as  also  of 
its  water,  and  converts  it  into  alcohol.  The 
average  ])roi)ortion  of  the  latter  in  brandy 
varies  from  48  to  54  per  cent.  The  essential 
oil,  when  distilled  from  the  husk  alone,  is  so 
powerful  that  a  few  drops  of  it  are  sufficient 
to  taint  a  large  cask  of  spirit.  Besides  these 
ingredients,  brandy  contains  coloring  matter, 
tannin,  oenanthic  ether,  and  a  little  acetic  ether. 
Ci<ler,  peach,  perry,  cherry,  and  other  brandies, 
only  differ  from  each  other  and  from  wine 
brandy  by  their  peculiar  volatile  oils,  which 
they  contain  in  very  small  quantity.  Brandies 
are  commonly  known  as  pale  or  dark.  When 
first  distilled,  the  liquor  is  without  color,  and 
the  pale  amber  tint  it  acquires  is  derived  from 
the  w(K)d  of  the  cask  in  which  it  is  kept.  This 
becomes  dee|K?r  by  age,  and  to  imitate  it  burnt 
sugar  is  added  to  the  newly  distilled  brandy. 
The  best  brandies  come  from  France,  the  most 


esteemed  being  those  of  Cognac  and  Arma- 
gnac.  They  are  usually  rectified  by  the  mana- 
facturers  to  a  specific  gravity  of  only  0*935  to 
0*922,  and  therefore  contain  more  than  half 
their  weight  of  water,  and  are  highly  charged 
with  the  fragrant  essential  oil  of  the  grape 
skin.  Sometimes,  to  save  expense  of  car> 
riage,  the  liquor  is  more  highly  distilled ;  but 
this  deteriorates  it  by  causing  a  loss  of  much 
of  the  volatile  fragrant  oil.  As  the  value  of 
these  brandies  is  greatly  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  partial  Allures  of  the  vintage,  and 
the  largely  increased  demand,  it  has  become 
an  object  to  adulterate  them,  so  that  pare 
French  brandy  is  now  hardly  to  be  obtained. 
Common  whiskey  is  exported  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  France  in  large  quantities,  and 
is  brought  back  converted  into  a  factitious 
brandy.  Brandy  is  also  produced  from  a  va- 
riety of  other  ardent  spirits.  Rum,  beet-root 
spirit,  and  that  of  potatoes,  are  largely  used  in 
France  for  its  manufacture,  and  similar  proce^ 
ses  are  also  carried  on  in  tliis  country.  From 
the  immense  quantities  of  pure  spirits  imported 
into  France,  and  the  small  quantity  exported, 
except  in  the  shape  of  brandy  and  wine,  it  fol- 
lows that  a  great  proportion  of  these  are  noth- 
ing more  than  gram  or  beet-distilled  liquor,  col- 
ored, flavored,  and  named  to  suit  the  market 
to  which  it  is  sent  The  inferior  spirits  are 
carefully  rectified  by  repeated  distillations  over 
freshly  burnt  charcoal  and  quicklime,  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  peculiar  flavors,  which 
would  if  left  behind  betray  the  imposition; 
and  the  essential  oils  are  then  addeu,  which 
have  the  odor  of  the  ether  it  is  desired  to  imi- 
tate. Dr.  Ure  gives  a  recipe  for  manufacturing 
factitious  brandy,  which  he  says  is  free  from 
the  deleterious  drugs  too  often  used  to  disguise 
and  increase  the  intoxicating  power  of  British 
brandies,  and  which  may  be  reckoned  as  whole- 
some as  alcohol  in  any  shape  can  ever  be.  To 
pure  alcohol  diluted  to  the  proof  pitch,  from 
half  a  pound  to  a  pound  of  argol  aissolved  in 
water  is  added,  and  with  this  a  little  acetic 
ether,  also  some  French  wine  vinegar,  bruised 
French  plums,  and  flavor  stuflf  from  Cognac, 
which  is  the  murk  or  refuse  skins  and  pips  of 
the  grape  left  after  the  fermentation  of  the 
wine.  It  contains  the  less  volatile  ingredients 
of  the  grape,  as  the  salts  and  most  of  the 
water— the  alcohol  having  distilled  over.  It  is 
largely  imported  into  England  to  redistil  with 
molasses  for  manufacturing  the  article  known 
as  *' British  brandy/'  The  mixture  is  then 
distilled  over  a  gentle  fire  in  an  alembic  furnish- 
ed with  an  agitator.  Nicely  burnt  sugar  (cara- 
mel) is  added  to  the  spirit  which  comes  over, 
to  give  the  dark  rod  tint  of  age,  and  a  few  drops 
of  tincture  of  catechu  or  oak  bark  give  the  as- 
tringent taste  and  property  of  the  tannin  con- 
tained in  the  real  brandy.  The  imitations  of 
brandy  so  far  produced  are  not  so  perfect  but 
that  they  may  be  easily  detected. — i  be  brandy 
sold  in  France  is  generally  of  two  strengths, 
designated  as  d  preute  d4  HoUande  and  d 
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preuve  d'huile^  the  former  varying  from  18®  to 
.20°  Baum6.  The  value  of  the  stronger  liquors 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  water  that  may 
be  added  to  them  to  give  them  the  strength  of 
eau  de  tie  d  preuve  de  Hollande.  There  are 
usually  twelve  grades,  designated  as  five-six, 
four-five,  three-four,  two-three,  three-five,  four- 
seven,  five-nine,  six-eleven,  three-six,  three- 
seven,  three-eight,  and  three-nine.  These 
terms  indicate  the  relative  proportions  of  spirit 
and  water  required  to  produce  the  Holland 
proof.  The  spirit  five-six  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0-9237  or  22**  Baum6.  On  an  average,  1,000 
gallons  of  wine  yield  on  distillation  from  100 
to  150  gallons  of  brandy. 

BEMDYWIlfE  CRiXK,  a  stream  which  rises 
in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Chester  co.,  Penn.,  flows 
through  the  interior  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  and 
empties  into  Christiana  creek  at  the  city  of 
Wilmington,  Del.  It  furnishes  power  through- 
out its  course  for  many  valuable  mill  seats.  On 
its  banks  the  Americans,  13,000  strong,  under 
Washington,  were  defeated  by  the  British, 
18,000  strong,  under  Howe,  Sept.  11,  1777. 

BRANECKl,  or  Brtniekl,  Fnutclazek  Xawery,  a 
Polish  statesman,  died  in  1819.  He  was  bom 
of  an  obscure  family,  most  probably  of  Tartar 
origin,  and  served  in  the  military  household  of 
Jan  Klemens  Branicki.  In  1762  he  was  an 
attendant  of  Poniatowski  at  his  visit  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  abettor  of  his  amours  with 
Catharine  II.  When  his  master  became  king, 
Branecki  was  rapidly  advanced  through  the 
influence  of  Catharine,  and  in  1771  became 
grand  constable.  In  1773  he  was  foremost  in 
facilitating  and  sanctioning  the  first  dismem- 
berment of  Poland.  Afterward  he  was  active  in 
forming  the  confederacy  of  Targovitza  in  1792, 
which  resulted  in  the  second  dLsmemberment. 
In  1794  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  to  his 
country.  After  the  third  and  final  division  of 
Poland  in  1795,  he  retired  with  his  wife,  a 
niece  of  the  celebrated  Potemkin,  to  the  im- 
mense estates  given  him  by  Catharine  in  the 
Ukraine,  where  he  died.  His  descendants  are 
among  the  richest  proprietors  in  Russia.  They 
received  the  title  of  counts  in  1841. 

BBAXICKI,  Jan  HJenens,  a  Polish  statesman, 
bom  in  1688,  died  Oct  9,  1771.  In  his  youth 
he  served  in  the  French  army.  About  1715 
he  returned  to  Poland,  where  he  rose  to  the 
highest  dignities,  and  was  an  opponent  of  King 
Augustus  II.  and  the  zealous  champion  of  the 
nobility.  After  the  death  of  Augustus  III.  he 
officiated  as  grand  constable  and  first  senator 
of  the  kingdom,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
republican  party.  He  was  offered  the  crown 
by  a  great  m^ority  of  the  nobles ;  but,  backed 
by  Russia,  Poniatowski  was  elected,  while 
Branicki  was  outlawed,  and  escaped  to  Hun- 
gary. The  new  king,  however,  who  was  his 
brother-in-law,  soon  recalled  him,  and  restored 
him  to  his  dignities.  He  was  called  by  the 
nation  the  last  patriot,  and  at  his  funend  was 
performed  for  the  last  time  the  mediseval  cere- 
mony of  the  ancient  chivalry,  that  of  breaking 


the  coat  of  arms,  and  entombing  it  with  the 
body  of  the  last  member  of  a  noble  line. 

BRANT,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
drained  by  Grand  river  and  traversed  by  the 
Great  Western  and  the  Buffalo  and  Lake  Hu- 
ron railways;  area,  416  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 
33,269.  The  surface  is  somewhat  diversified, 
but  most  of  it  is  level.  The  soil  is  exceedingly 
fertile.     Capital,  Brantford. 

BRANT,  Jtfleph  (Thayendaneoa),  a  Mohawk 
chief,  bom  in  Ohio  about  1742,  died  on  his 
estate  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  Canada, 
Nov.  24,  1807.  Having  taken  a  part  in  the 
campaign  of  Lake  George  in  1755,  and  in  vari- 
ous subsequent  conflicts,  he  officiated  after  Sir 
William  «fohnson^s  death  as  secretary  of  Col. 
Guy  Johnson,  superintendent  general  of  the 
Indians;  and  when  the  American  revolution 
began  he  was  instrumental  in  exciting  the  In- 
dians against  the  colonies.  He  took  part  in 
the  massacre  of  Cherry  Valley,  and  in  other 
sanguinary  affairs.  He  had  been  sent  about 
1760  to  Dr.  Wheelock's  Indian  school  in  Con- 
necticut, and  in  1775-'6  he  visited  England. 
He  was  received  with  great  distinction  on  a 
second  visit  to  that  country  in  1786,  and  was 
afterward  attached  to  the  military  service  of 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  Canada.  He  opposed  the 
confederation  of  the  Indians  which  led  to  the 
expedition  of  Gen.  Wayne,  and  exerted  him- 
self to  preserve  peace  between  the  Indians  and 
the  United  States.  He  was,  however,  zealously 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  own  people,  and 
conspicuous  for  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  ardent  spirits  among  them.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  in  England  he  collected  funds  for 
a  church,  and  published  the  ^^Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  *'  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  Mo- 
hawk and  Engfish.  One  of  his  sons  in  1811 
and  1812  led  a  body  of  Canadians  and  Indians 
employed  by  Great  Britain  against  the  United 
States.  The  "Life  of  Joseph  Brant,"  by  W. 
L.  Stone  (1830),  has  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions; the  latest,-  New  York,  1865. 

BRANTFORD,  a  town  of  Canada,  province  of 
Ontario,  capital  of  the  county  of  Brant,  W.  of 
Lake  Ontairo,  60  m.  S.  W.  of  Toronto,  and  75 
m.  N.  W.  of  Buffalo;  pop.  in  1871,  8,107.  It 
occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  Grand  river.  Tne  county  buildings 
were  erected  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  It  has  an 
excellent  system  of  water  works,  constructed 
at  a  moderate  cost,  and  is  well  lighted  with 
gas.  Several  branches  of  manufacture  employ 
a  large  number  of  persons.  Among  them  are 
engine  works,  founderies,  and  manufactories 
of  agricultural  implements.  There  are  ten 
churches,  and  a  widows*  and  an  orphans* 
home.  Situated  on  the  Goderich  and  Buffalo 
railway,  its  facilities  of  access  to  all  points 
east  and  west  are  excellent.  Until  1830  the 
town  plot  was  a  reserve  of  the  Six  Nations. 

BRANT  6006E.    See  Goose. 

BRANTSmE,  Picm  B^irdeilles,  seigneur  de 
Tabbaye  de,  a  French  historian,  bom  between 
1527  and  1540,  died  July  5,  1614.    Familiar 
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with  military  life  at  the  headquarters  of  Fran- 
cois de  Lorraine,  second  duke  de  Guise,  and 
on  various  battle  fields  where  he  showed  prow- 
ess, ho  had  many  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  events  of  the  IGth  cen- 
tury ;  and  his  field  of  observation  was  fxxe&tlj 
enlarged  by  extensive  travels  and  by  his  re- 
lations with  the  court  and  with  literary  and 
general  society.  He  was  gentleman  in  ordi- 
nary to  Charles  IX.,  shortly  after  whose  death 
(1674)  he  retired  from  the  court,  after  hav- 
ing been  for  a  time  chamberlain  of  Henry 
III.,  by  whom  he  was  less  appreciated  than 
by  Charles.  He  was  particularly  disappointed 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
Andr6  (1582),  when  Henry  made  the  latter^s 
son-in-law  seneschal  of  P^rigord,  instead  of 
investing  Brant6me  with  this  oflSce,  which  up 
to  that  period  had  been  hereditary  in  the 
Bourdeilles  family.  In  his  exai*peration  he 
proposed  to  take  service  against  France  with 
Philip  11.  of  Spain ;  but  he  speedily  returned 
home  on  hearing  of  the  outbreak  of  civil  war, 
and  henceforth  lived  with  his  brother's  widow 
and  children,  preparing  works  which  were 
published  after  his  death.     His  writings  are 

Eervaded  by  a  cynical  and  frivolous  spirit,  but 
is  style  is  lucid  and  attractive,  and  his  acute 
observations  throw  much  light  upon  the  leading 
persons  and  events  of  his  day.  The  first  edi- 
tions of  the  Meinoires  de  Pierre  Bourdeilles, 
aeiqneur  de  Brantosme,  appeared  in  Ley  den 
(10  vols.  12mo,  1660-7  and  1699),  afterward 
several  times  reprinted  elsewhere  (German 
translation  by  Alvensleben,  2  vols.,  Grimma, 
1851).  Besides  his  Memoires,  he  wrote  Vies  des 
hommes  ilhutres  et  des  grands  eapitaines  fran- 
pois  et  etrnngers;  the  entertaining  Dames  illus- 
tres  et  dames  gnlant^;  and  Anecdotes  touehant 
Us  duels.  Collective  editions  were  published 
at  tlie  Hague  (15  vols.  12 mo,  1740),  and  Paris 
(8  vols.  8vo,  1787).  A  new  edition  was  in- 
cluded in  Peti tot's  Mcmoires  relatives  d  rhis- 
toire  de  France^  with  annotations  by  L.  J.  N. 
de  Moninerque  (1823),  after  original  MSS.  in 
the  national  library  revised  by  BrantAme  him- 
self. Among  the  biographers  of  Brant<*)me, 
besides  M(>nmerqu6,  are  M^rim6e  and  Lacour 
(Paris,  1858  et  seq.). — Brant6me  had  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters,  the  most  eminent  of 
whom,  especially  as  a  soldier  and  diplomatist, 
was  the  viscount  Andr6  de  Bourdeilles,  privy 
councillor  of  the  king  and  seneschal  and  gov- 
ernor of  P^Tigord  from  1572  till  his  death  in 
1582.  His  life,  military  writings,  and  corre- 
spondence with  Charles  IX.,  Catharine  de' 
Idedici,  and  Henry  HI.,  fill  the  8th  volume 
of  Moninenjue's  edition  of  Brantome's  works. 

BKAOlEziX,  I.  R,  a  PVencli  explorer,  born 
at  Morlaix,  Oct.  29,  1828,  died  April  3,  1870. 
Stationed  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  as  a  naval 
commander,  he  examined  in  1858-''9  the  Ga- 
boon, Senegal,  and  other  rivers,  and  wrote  Notes 
sur  les  peuplades  riteraines  du  Gahon^  de  ses 
ajffiuents  et  du  fleuve  Ogo-netai,  and  memoirs 
on  various  African  explorations.    He  died  after 


his  return  to  France  from  the  effects  of  the  Af- 
rican climate. 

BBiSCASSAT,  Jacqvcs  RaysMd,  a  French  paint- 
er, born  in  Bordeaux,  Aug.  80,  1805.  In  1825 
he  gained  the  second  prize  at  the  school  of  fine 
arts  for  a  historical  landscape  illustrating  the 
hunt  of  Meleager,  and  subsequently  travelled 
and  studied  five  years  in  Italy  at  the  expense 
of  the  duchess  de  Berri.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  the  annual 
expositions  in  Paris,  and  is  noted  for  his  animal 
pieces.  He  is  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
fine  arts,  and  has  several  times  received  a 
first  medal.  His  chief  works  comprise  **  Balls 
Fighting,"  in  the  museum  of  Nantes,  "  Cow 
attacked  by  Wolves  and  defended  by  a  Bull," 
"Bull  Butting  against  a  Tree,"  and  pictures 
of  dogs,  sheep,  cattle,  and  wolves,  which  asu- 
ally  have  a  background  of  wooded  landscape. 

BRASIDAS,  a  Spartan  leader  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  died  in  422  B.  C.  He  is  first  men- 
tioned in  history  in  connection  with  the  suc- 
cor of  Methohe  (431  B.  C),  with  a  handful  of 
men  and  by  his  personal  bravery,  from  a  pow- 
erful attack  by  the  Athenians.  This  exploit 
gained  him  the  first  public  honors  conferred 
by  the  Spartans  during  the  war.  In  429  he 
was  sent  as  one  of  three  counsellors  to  Cnemos, 
after  his  defeat  by  Phormio.  With  Cnemus 
he  made  an  unsuccessful  plan  to  surprise  the 
Piraeus ;  the  reason  of  the  failure  is  not  satis- 
factorily explained  by  the  historians.  In  427 
he  served  with  Alcidas,  the  Spartan  admiral, 
and  in  425  he  led  the  attempt  to  drive  De- 
mosthenes, the  Athenian  leader,  from  Pylos. 
In  424,  while  he  was  preparing  for  an  expedi- 
tion to  Chalcidice,  Megara  was  suddenly  attack- 
ed, and  he  promptly  etfected  its  relief.  Shortly 
afterward,  being  sent  against  the  Athenians 
in  Thrace,  he  conducted  a  rapid  and  skilful 
march  across  the  hostile  country  of  Thcs.saly, 
assisted  Perdiccas  the  Macedonian  ag^st  a 
neighboring  enemy,  ArrhihsBus,  and  then 
marched  upon  Acanthus,  which,  as  well  as 
Stagira  ana  Argilus,  he  persuaded  to  revolt 
from  Athens.  Amphipolis,  surprised  by  a 
quick  march,  surrendered  to  him,  and  before 
the  end  of  a  year  Brasidas  had  either  by  arms 
or  persuasion  gained  the  accession  of  nearly 
every  town  in  that  district  At  Torone  and 
Lecythus  he  encountered  the  chief  resistance. 
In  423,  after  suppressing  revolts  in  Scione  and 
Mende,  he  undertook  another  expedition  with 
Perdiccas  against  ArrhibsBus;  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful, but  Brasidas  made  a  masterly  retreat. 
While  this  was  going  on  the  Athenians  recap- 
tured Mende  and  held  it.  In  422  Cleon  brought 
a  large  Athenian  army  against  Amphipolis, 
where  the  Spartans  had  their  chief  gammon ; 
the  cities  around  surrendered,  leaving  Bra- 
sidas exposed  with  his  small  force  to  greatly 
sui)erior  numbers.  Seeing  that  the  only  hofie 
of  the  city  lay  in  a  sally  against  the  besiegerii 
the  Spartan  leader  marcheil  his  men  out  of  tho 
place,  and  engaged  the  enemy  with  such  "w- 
cess  as  to  secure  a  complete  victory,    i 
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was  killed,  but  Brasidas  himself  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  soon  after.  He  was  buried 
with  extraordinary  honors  by  the  Spartans  at 
Amphipolis,  and  yearly  sacrifices  were  long 
offered  to  him  there. 

BKASS.  Of  all  the  alloys  of  one  metal  with 
another,  none  are  more  useful  than  those  of 
copper  with  zinc,  forming  the  different  varie-  ^ 
ties  of  brass.  This  alloy  appears  to  have  been 
in  use  at  a  very  early  period,  if  the  Latin  word 
CBS  is  correctly  translated  brass  instead  of  cop- 
per ;  for  Lucretius  observes,  Bt  prior  erat  csria 
quam  ferri  cognitus  usus — "  The  use  of  brass 
was  known  before  that  of  iron."  Pliny  speaks 
of  its  use  soon  idter  Rome  was  founded,  and 
states  that  Numa,  the  successor  of  Romulus, 
formed  the  workers  of  it  into  a  kind  of  com- 
munity. It  is  also  certain  that  before  zinc  was 
ever  obtained  as  a  distinct  metal,  its  alloy  with 
copper  was  in  use,  the  zinc  ores  being  reduced 
in  process  of  making  the  alloy  by  the  charcoal 
mixed  with  them;  when  thus  formed,  the  me- 
tallic zinc  is  absorbed  in  the  copper  placed  in 
the  crucible,  without  once  appearing  in  its  own 
form.  Brass  continued  to  be  manufactured  in 
this  manner  till  the  year  1781,  when  James 
Emerson  obtained  a  patent  for  making  it  by 
direct  fusion  of  its  metallic  elements.  His 
method,  which  is  still  employed,  is  to  melt  the 
metallic  zinc  and  introduce  the  copper  in  thin 
slips.  When  enough  is  added  to  render  the 
aUoy  difidcult  of  fusion,  the  heat  is  increased 
and  the  additional  copper  required  is  introduced 
in  a  melted  state.  Another  process  is  to  melt 
the  copper  first  and  introduce  the  zinc  with 
iron  tongs;  but  at  the  present  time  brass  is 
usually  made  by  placing  the  copper  and  zinc  in 
alternate  layers  in  fire-clay  or  graphite  cruci- 
bles, and  smelting  them  under  a  thick  layer  of 
charcoal.  When  the  fusion  is  complete  the 
alloy  is  cast  into  granite  moulds  luted  with  clay. 
Owing  to  the  uncertain  quantity  of  zinc  which 
escapes  in  consequence  of  the  high  melting 
point  of  copper,  which  is  above  2,200°  F. 
(Daniel,  2,548°),  while  that  of  zinc  is  only 
about  770°,  it  is  difficult  to  exactly  preserve 
the  proportions  of  the  two  metals.  Old  brass 
is  often  used,  which  also  complicates  the  esti- 
mation of  the  relative  quantities  of  the  constitu- 
ents. From  these  causes  the  exact  composition 
is  never  known  except  from  analysis.  The 
best  proportions  to  make  fine  brass  are  two 
equivalents  of  copper,  81*7  x  2  =  63*4,  and  one 
equivalent  of  zinc,  32*5;  or  in  100  parts,  66*11 
of  copper  to  33*89  of  zinc.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  mix  two  parts  of  copper,  by  weight,  with 
one  of  zinc.  The  quality  of  brass,  in  regard  to 
its  ductility,  malleability,  and  tenacity,  varies 
much  according  to  the  proportions  of  its  ingre- 
dients. In  certain  proportions  it  is  more  duc- 
tile at  ordinary  temperatures  than  pure  copper, 
but  it  is  generally  brittle  at  a  red  heat.  The 
most  ductile  of  all  the  alloys  of  copper  and 
zinc  are  those  containing  84*5  per  cent,  of 
copper  and  15*5  of  zinc,  called  tombac,  and 
brass  which  contains  71*5  per  cent,  of  copper 


and  28*5  of  zinc ;  but  in  this  latter  proportion 
it  is  not  malleable  while  hot,  and  articles  made 
of  it  must  be  cast.  An  alloy  prepared  of  60 
parts  of  copper  and  40  of  zinc  has  a  fine  close- 
grained  fracture  and  greater  density  than  com- 
mon brass,  and  when  hot  can  be  rolled  into  thin 
sheets.  This  is  known  as  Muntz^s  metal,  a 
patent  having  been  obtained  for  it  by  Mr.  G. 
B.  Muntz  of  Birmingham  in  1832.  It  has  to  a 
great  extent  superseded  copper  for  sheathing 
ships,  and  possesses  the  advantages  of  keeping 
the  bottoms  cleaner  and  of  being  less  expensive. 
The  addition  «pf  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  lead  to 
brass  improves  its  quality  for  being  worked 
with  tools,  but  impairs  its  toughness  by  dimin- 
ishing its  adhesiveness.  Bath  metal.  Princess 
metal^  tombac,  pinchbeck,  Mannheim  gold,  and 
other  alloys  resembling  inferior  jeweller's  gold, 
contain  80  per  cent,  or  more  of  copper ;  and 
on  account  of  the  expensiveness  of  tin,  have 
been  much  used  as  substitutes  for  bronze. 
Oreide  is  the  name  given  by  Meurier  and  Va- 
lient of  Paris  to  an  alloy  of  golden  brilliancy. 
It  is  prepared  by  fusing  100  parts  of  copper,  by 
weight,  and  adding  6  parts  of  magnesia,  3*6 
parts  of  sal  ammoniac,  1*8  part  of  quicklime, 
and  9  parts  of  crude  tartar  gradually,  and  stir- 
ring for  about  half  an  hour.  Seventeen  parts 
of  zinc  are  then  added,  and  after  stirring,  the 
crucible  is  covered  and  kept  hot  for  about  35 
minutes.  It  is  then  uncovered,  and  the  alloy 
carefully  skimmed  and  cast  into  a  metal  or 
moist  sand  mould.  It  has  a  fine  grain,  is  malle- 
able, takes  a  brilliant  polish,  and  may  have  its 
complexion  restored  by  acidulated  water.  Co- 
rinthian brass  was  an  alloy  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper.  In  the  following  table  of  the  com- 
position of  various  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc 
used  in  the  arts,  taken  from  Watts's  "  Diction- 
ary of  Chemistry,"  it  will  be  observed  that 
some  specimens  contain  small  portions  of  tin 
and  lead,  in  some  cases  enough  of  the  former 
to  approach  the  character  of  bronze : 


ALLOTS. 


English  brass 

Brass  from  Augsburg 

**        •*     JSomilly 

Ship  nails— bod 

**  good 

English  tombac 

German       **      

Coin  of  Titos  Claadios 

**     Nero,  A.  D.  (W 

"     Tltus,A.  D.  79 

Antique     bracelet,    Naom- 

burg 

Antique  chain,  Ronneborg.. 

Statue  of  LouU  XIV 

"       Henry  IV 

Louis  XV 

Napoleon 


4C 


Copper. 

Ztnc. 

Tin. 

70-29 

29-26 

0-17 

71-89 

27-68 

0-66 

7010 

29-90 

•  • 

62-78 

41-18 

e2-62 

24-64 

2-64 

86-88 

18-61 

•  • 

84-00 

15-50 

•  • 

81*40 

18-60 

•  • 

8107 

17-81 

1-05 

8804 

15-34 

•  • 

88-08 

18-88 

1-54 

82-50 

17-50 

•  • 

91-45 

6-58 

1-70 

69-62 

6-70 

4-20 

82-45 

10-80 

4-10 

75-00 

20-00 

8-00 

0-28 


4-72 

8-69 


1-87 
0-48 

2^ 


If  copper  sheets  are  exposed  at  a  red  heat  to 
the  vapors  of  zinc,  they  are  completely  pene- 
trated by  them  and  converted  to  brass.  Lyons 
gold  lace  is  made  by  thus  exposing  copper  rods 
to  the  vapor  of  zinc  until  the  surface  is  converted 
to  brass,  and  then  drawing  them  out  into  wire. 
If  a  copper  coin  is  placed  in  a  crucible  above  a 
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mixture  of  zinc  oxide  and  charcoal,  and  heated, 
it  will  become  brass  without  obliteration  of  the 
device. — Brass  is  much  used  for  the  bearings 
of  machinery,  for  making  the  reeds  of  wind 
musical  instruments,  for  those  parts  of  ma- 
chinery where  iron  would  be  objectionable  or 
where  ornamentation  is  desired,  for  various 
kinds  of  tubing,  for  tacks,  bolts,  and  screws, 
and  for  optical  and  other  instruments  of  like 
construction. — Brass  solder  is  usually  composed 
of  two  parts  of  brass  to  one  of  zinc,  but  the 
proportions  may  be  made  according  to  the 
desired  degree  of  fusibility,  which  property  is 
almost  in  exact  proportion  to  that  of  the  zinc 
used.     (See  Brazing.) 

BRASSEIR  DE  BOrBBOrRG,  Charles  ^oe, 
abbe,  a  French  traveller  and  archteologist,  bom 
at  Bourbourg,  near  Dunkirk,  Sept.  8,  1814. 
He  studied  theology  at  the  university  of  Ghent, 
was  ordained  at  Rome  in  1845,  became  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  seminary  of  Quebec,  and  in  1846  was 
appointed  vicar  general  at  Boston.  With  the 
exception  of  intervals  employed  in  visiting 
Rome  and  Paris,  he  was  from  1848  to  1863 
almost  uninterruptedly  engaged  in  exploring 
the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, acting  sometimes  as  chaplain  of  the  French 
embassy  in  Mexico  and  as  teacher  of  Indians 
in  Guatemala.  In  1864  he  went  to  Mexico  as 
archaeologist  of  the  French  scientific  expedi- 
tion. His  principal  works  are:  Histoire  du 
Canada,  de  son  eglise^  &c.  (2  vols.,  1852) ; 
Iluitoire  des  nations  cirilisees  du  Mexique  et  de 
V.Amerique  Centrale  atant  Christophe  Colomh 
(4  vols.,  1857-9)  ;  and  Collection  de  documents 
dans  Us  langues  indigenes  pour  servir  d  Vetude 
de  V histoire  et  de  hi  pkilologie  de  VAmerique 
ancienne  (3  vols.,  1861-4).  The  third  volume, 
relating  to  Yucatan,  was  republished  in  1864 
under  the  title  of  S^il  existe  des  sources  de 
Vhistoire  primitive  du  Mexigus  dans  les  monu- 
ments egy^ptiens,  et  de  Vhistoire  primitive  de 
Vanrien  monde  dans  Us  monuments  americains. 
His  illustrated  work.  Monuments  anciens  du 
Mexique,  &c.,  was  published  in  1864-'6  under 
the  auspices  of  the  French  government.  A 
second  edition  of  his  youthful  novel.  La  derniire 
testale,  was  published  in  1853,  and  of  Le  Iha- 
l{fe  du  Bagdad  in  1859.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
French  geographical  society  (March,  1864)  con- 
tains his  letter  from  Spain  (November,  1863) 
to  M.  de  Quatrefages  announcing  his  discovery 
in  the  archives  of  Madrid,  alter  many  years  of 
research,  of  the  alphabets  of  the  inscriptions 
on  the  Central  American  monuments.  Tliese 
alphabets  are  phonetic,  and  by  aid  of  the  Co- 
dex Mexicanus  and  the  library  of  Dresden  he 
claims  to  have  deciphered  several  words.  He 
has  recently  publi*»he(l  a  catiilogue  of  a  part 
of  his  collection  of  early  grammars  and  vocab- 
ularies of  Aztec  languages. 

BRiSSEY,  ThoHas,  an  English  railway  con- 
tractor, born  at  Houghton,  Cheshire,  in  1805, 
died  Dec.  8,  1870.  His  first  railway  enter- 
prise was  the  construction  of  a  Welsh  road. 


In  1836  he  made  a  contract  for  a  small  portion 
of  the  line  between  Birmingham  and  Liver- 
pool, a  part  of  the  I^ndon  and  Northwesteni 
railway,  and  was  subsequently  widely  engaged 
in  similar  enterprises  both  in  England  and 
abroad.  In  several  of  these  he  was  associated 
with  Sir  Morton  Peto  and  others.  His  sons, 
T.  Brassey  and  J.  H.  A.  Brassey,  represent 
Hastings  and  Sandwich  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons (1873).  He  is  said  to  have  left  to  his  fiam- 
ily  about  £6,000,000,  besides  extensive  landed 
property.  His  biography  by  Arthur  Helps  was 
published  in  1872. 

BBITTLE,  Thoaas,  an  American  merchant, 
bom  in  Boston,  Sept.  5,  1657,  died  there,  May 
18,  1713.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1 676,  and  was  afterward  treasurer  of  that  in- 
stitution. There  is  preserved  in  the  **  His- 
torical Collections ''  a  letter  by  him,  contain- 
ing an  excellent  account  of  the  witchcraft  de- 
lusion in  1692.  Several  of  his  communications 
on  astronomical  subjects  were  published  in  the 
**  Philosophical  Transactions." 

BRATTLEBOBO,  a  post  town  of  Windham  cc, 
Vt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
about  100  m.  S.  of  Montpelier  and  9G  m.  W. 
of  Boston ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,933.  The  first  set- 
tlement of  the  state  was  made  here  in  1724, 
when  a  military  post  called  Fort  Dumroer 
was  erected  on  a  spot  now  known  as  ^^  Dnm- 
mer's  meadows."  The  town  contains  an  East 
and  West  village.  The  West  village,  on  Whet- 
stone creek,  is  devoted  principally  to  agri- 
culture. The  East  village  is  situated  on  the 
Connecticut  river  at  the  mouth  of  Whetstone 
creek,  and  on  the  Connecticut  River  railroad. 
A  covered  bridge  across  the  Connecticut  river 
connects  it  with  Hinsdale,  in  New  Hampshire. 
It  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  \illages  in  the  state. 
In  1886  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  endowed 
with  $10,000  by  Mrs.  Anna  Marsh,  and  still 
further  enriched  with  appropriations  by  the 
state,  was  opened  at  a  short  distance  N.  W.  of 
the  village.  The  Brattleboro  typographic  com- 
pany, established  in  1836,  witn  a  capital  of 
$150,000,  had  a  paper  mill  and  an  extensive 
printing  house,  but  ceased  operations  about 
1842.  There  are  three  hotels,  a  female  semi- 
nary, several  churches,  and  two  water-cure  es- 
tablishments. Two  weekly  papers  and  two 
monthly  periodicals  are  publisned  in  the  town. 

BBAIK,  Aagast  Enll,  a  German  archseologist, 
bom  at  Gotha,  April  19,  1809,  died  in  Rome, 
Sept  12,  1856.  For  more  than  23  years  he 
was  secretary  of  the  archaeological  institute 
at  Rome.  His  last  productions  were:  Die 
Griechisehe  GotterUhre  (Gotha,  186a-'54); 
iJie  Vorschule  der  Kunst-Mythologie  (Gotha, 
1854,  with  100  plates;  English  translation  bj 
Grant,  Gotha,  1856) ;  and  his  guide  book  en- 
titled Die  Ruinen  und  Museen  Bams  (Bmns- 
wick,  1854;  translated  into  English  in  1866). 

BBiOr,  Jehaaa  WUhela  JMeph,  a  German  the- 
ologian, bom  near  DQren,  Pmssia,  April  27, 
1801,  died  in  Bonn,  Sept.  30,  1868.  lie  was 
ordained  at  Vienna  in   1825,  completed  his 
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studies  at  Rome,  and  became  professor  in  the 
miiversity  of  Bonn  in  1827.  In  conjunction 
with  Hermes  and  Droste-Hftlshoff,  he  founded 
Die  Zeit6chr\ft  fur  Phihsophie  und  hatholische 
Theologie,  In  1885  Hermes's  lectures  were  sus- 
pended by  order  of  the  Vatican,  and  in  1837 
braun  proceeded  to  Rome ;  but  his  efforts  to 
change  the  decision  of  the  pope  were  not  suc- 
cessful, and  in  1843  he  was  himself  compelled 
to  relinquish  his  professorship.  In  1848  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Frankfort  parliament, 
and  in  1850  of  the  first  chamber  of  the  Prus- 
sian diet.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
works,  theological,  literary,  and  political. 

BKAUNSBEBG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  dis- 
trict and  34  m.  S.  W.  of  KOnigsberg,  on  the 
Passarge,  near  the  Frische  Haff ;  pop.  in  1871, 
10,471.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  bish- 
ops of  Ermeland.  It  has  an  ancient  castle,  a 
Roman  Catholic  lyceum,  theological  and  philo- 
sophical faculty,  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  and 
several  churches. 

BBAUWER,  or  Brovwer,  Adrian,  a  Dutch  paint- 
er, born  at  Haarlem,  or  at  Oudenarde  in  East 
Flanders,  in  1608,  died  in  Antwerp  in  1640. 
He  first  made  designs  of  flowers  and  birds, 
which  were  stitched  upon  caps  and  bonnets 
sold  to  the  peasants  by  his  mother.  Francis 
Hals,  a  painter  of  Haarlem,  happening  to  see 
some  of  these,  invited  the  young  artist  to  re- 
ceive instruction  at  his  house,  where  he  kept 
him  hard  at  work  in  a  garret,  and  appropriated 
to  himself  the  proceeds  of  his  pictures.  Here 
Brauwer  remained  for  many  months,  ignorant 
of  the  estimation  in  which  his  talent  was  held 
abroad,  until  by  the  assistance  of  his  fellow 
pupil,  Adrian  Ostade,  he  was  enabled  to  escape 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  led  a  dissipated  life 
and  painted  only  when  impelled  by  necessity. 
During  the  wars  with  Spain  he  started  on  a 
journey  to  Antwerp,  but,  being  unprovided 
with  a  passport,  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  spy. 
The  prince  of  Aremberg,  a  fellow  prisoner, 
recognizing  his  talent,  induced  him  to  paint 
something.    The  subject  was  a  group  of  soldiers 

E laying  at  cards,  which  the  artist  sketched  from 
is  prison  window ;  and  the  picture  being  shown 
to  Rubens,  he  at  once  pronounced  it  a  work  of 
Brauwer,  whose  release  he  immediately  pro- 
cured, and  whom  he  received  as  an  inmate  mto 
his  house.  Brauwer^s  longing  for  his  old  life, 
however,  soon  induced  him  to  leave  his  pro- 
tector, and  after  a  brief  career  of  dissipation 
he  died  in  a  public  hospital. 

BBiVO,  NImIas,  a  Mexican  soldier  and  states- 
man, bom  at  Chilpancingo  about  1790,  died 
there,  April  22, 1854.  He' took  part  in  the  first 
revolution  in  1810,  and  served  in  all  the  actions 
till  1814.  Having  joined  Minas's  party  in  1817, 
he  was  imprisoned  in  Mexico  till  1820.  He  was 
a  zealous  supporter  of  Iturbide,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  regency  which  exercised  the 
supreme  power  for  40  days  in  1832 ;  but  he 
contri1)uted  to  the  deposition  of  the  emperor  in 
1823,  and  was  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government  till  1824.    In  December,' 1827,  he 


headed  a  revolt  against  President  Bustamante, 
.he  being  at  the  time  vice  president  himself, 
which  otfice  he  held  till  April,  1829.  In  1830 
he  commanded  against  the  insurgents  under 
Guerrero,  who  was  captured  and  executed  by 
Bravo's  order,  Feb.  17,  1831.  In  1839  he  be- 
came president  of  the  council,  and  in  1842-'3 
held  the  supreme  power  for  a  few  months 
as  substitute  of  Santa  Anna,  absent  with  the 
army ;  and  he  was  again  temporary  president 
from  July  29  to  Aug.  4,  1846,  when  he  was 
deposed  by  a  revolution.  During  the  war 
with  the  United  States  he  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo;  and  toward  the  end  of 
1853,  being  accused  by  Santa  Annans  ministry 
of  having  secretly  joined  the  insurrection  head- 
ed by  Juan  Alvarez,  he  denied  the  accusation 
and  retired  from  public  life.  His  death  was  sud- 
den, and  attended  by  suspicious  circumstances. 

BBAYO  HUBILLO,  Joan,  a  Spanish  statesman, 
bom  at  Frejenal  de  la  Sierra  in  1803.  He 
studied  theology,  and  afterward  law,  and  began 
to  practise  in  1825.  He  was  fiscal  at  Cdceres 
from  1838  to  1835.  In  1836  he  founded  at 
Madrid  the  Boletin  de  Jurisprudencia^  the  first 
law  journal  in  Spain,  and  edited  for  the  mode- 
rados  El  Porvenir,  and  in  1837  M  Piloto.  He 
became  an  influential  member  of  the  cortes  in 
1837,  and  upon  the  revolution  of  1841  was  pro- 
scribed and  fied  to  France.  He  returned  in 
1843,  but  confined  himself  to  his  profession. 
In  1847  he  entered  the  ministry  of  Narvaez, 
and  when  the  latter  resigned  in  1850  took  his 
place  as  prime  minister,  holding  it  as  an  ex- 
treme absolutist  till  1852.  He  again  had  to 
fly  alter  the  revolution  of  1854,  but  was  recalled 
by  the  counter  revolution  of  1856.  He  has 
since  held  important  diplomatic  positions. 

BBAXTON,  a  central  county  of  West  Virginia ; 
area,  646  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,480,  of  whom 
87  were  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  cov- 
ered with  large  forests.  The  soil  is  well  water- 
ed, and  generally  fertile.  The  Elk,  Little  Ka- 
nawha, and  Holly  are  the  principal  rivers.  Coal 
is  found  in  several  places,  and  m  the  northern 
part  are  salt  springs.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  20,019  bushels  of  wheat,  130,690  of 
corn,  29,908  of  oats,  and  1,951  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  1,558  horses,  2,049  milch  cows, 
2,105  other  cattle,  9,923  sheep,  and  6,513  swine. 
Capital,  Sutton. 

BBAXTON,  Carter,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  bom  at  Newington,  King  and 
Queen  co.,  Va.,  Sept.  10,  1736,  died  Oct.  10, 
1797.  He  inherited  several  plantations,  and 
in  early  life  resided  some  years  in  England. 
In  1765  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  session  of 
the  house  of  burgesses  of  Virginia,  in  which 
the  resolutions  of  Patrick  Henry  were  adopted, 
and  in  the  subsequent  assemblies  which  were 
dissolved  by  the  governor.  On  Dec.  15,  1775, 
he  was  elected  delegate  to  the  continental  con- 
gress, as  successor  of  Peyton  Randolph.  He 
did  not  remain  long  in  congress,  but  served  in 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  till  1786,  when  he 
became  one  of  the  executive  council. 
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NUT,  B  Bina]!  parish  of  Berkshire,  England, 
23  m.  W,  of  Lonilon.  A  clergymftn  wiio  held 
the  vicarage  of  Bray  in  the  16th  century  was 
a  Roman  Catholic  in  the  reign  of  Henr^  VIH., 
became  a  Protestant  with  that  monarch,  and 
remained  eo  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
became  a  Catholic  again  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
and  tamed  ProleBtant  again  when  Elizaheth 
ascended  the  throne  of  England.  On  being 
reproached  with  hia  frequent  changes  of  prin- 
ciple, he  made  answer  very  wittily :  "Not  so, 
neither ;  for  if  I  changed  my  religion,  J  am 
sure  I  kept  trtie  to  my  principle,  which  is  to 
live  and  die  the  vicar  of  Hray  I  " 

BRAT,  lau  Hlz«(KEUPE),an  Enghsh  anthor- 
ess,  bom  in  Surrey  about  ISOO.  She  married 
in  1818  Mr.  Charles  Stothard_,  an  artiat  and  an- 
tJqaery,  whom  she  accompanied  in  artistic  ex- 
cursions, and  who  was  accidentally  killed  in 
18S1;  andabont  1 82S  she  became  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Eklward  Atkyna  Bray,  vicar  of  Tavistock. 
Mrs.  Bray's  works  (of  which  a  uniform  edition 
in  10  vols,  appeared  in  1844)  consist  chietly  of 
books  of  travel  and  historical  romances,  many 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  Uerman. 
One  of  her  most  valuable  productions  is  on  the 
"  Borders  of  the  Tamar  and  Tavy,"  in  a  series 
of  lettors  addressed  to  Soutliey.  Mrs.  Bray 
has  written  a  memoir  of  her  first  husband,  and 
in  1851  published  that  of  his  father,  the  emi- 
nent artist  Thomas  Btothard.  She  has  also 
Eablished  a  life  of  Handel  (185T),  and  one  of 
er  second  husband,  with  his  "  Poi'tical  Re- 
mains" (1869).  Her  latest  productions  are: 
"  The  Good  St  Louis  and  hia  Times  "  an/i 
"The  Revolt  of  the  Protestants  of  the  C6- 
vennes"  (1870);  "Hartland  Forest,  a  Legend 
of  North  Devon  "  (1871) ;  "  Joan  of  Are,  und 
the  Times  of  Charles  VII.,  King  of  France." 

BUT,  Utaas,  an  English  clergyman  and 
philanthropist,  bom  at  Morton,  Shropsliire,  in 
1C5S,  died  in  London,  Feb.  16,  1T80.  Being 
selected  by  Bishop  Complon  to  build  op  the 
infant  Anglican  chnrch  in  Maryland,  witn  the 
title  of  eeelewastical  commiasary,  ho  founded 


Ifi,  l'i!i9,  arriving  March  12, 1700.  He  was  re- 
ceived witli  great  cordiality,  and  the  "act  of 
religion"  n'ns  adopted  by  the  legislature  as  he 
desired,  lie  returned  to  England  in  1701. 
Under  the  patronage  of  the  princess,  afterward 
Queen  Anne,  he  established  a  number  of  paro- 
chial libraries  in  America,  and  he  set  on  foot 
ttirough  England  and  Wales  lending  lilirarics 
in  every  deanery,  whence  the  neighboring 
cleniy  miglit  borrow  books,  and  where  they 
miglit  meet  for  mutual  con  suit  at  ion.  ITe  also 
engaged  in  the  refomintiiin  of  prison  abusen, 
the  e.-itahlishment  of  parish  workhouses,  and 
other  benevolent  undertakings. 

BBIZIL  {Imperic  rfo  Briiil),  a  country  of 
South  America,  and  the  only  em|ilre  in  the 
new  world,  extending  from  lat.  4°  30'  X.  to 
83'  S..  and  from  Ion.  3.i°  to  73°  W.  It  ia 
bounded  N.  by  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
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Venezuela,  Bri^b,  Dntch,  and  EVench  Ooiaiu, 

and  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  £.  by  the  Atlantic ;  6. 
by  Dnignay,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Para- 
guay; and  W.  by  Bolivia,  Pera,  Ecuador,  and 
the  United  States  of  Colombia.  It  thne  borders 
npon  all  the  South  American  repablica  except 
Chili.  It  occupies  more  than  two  fifths  of  the 
fiouih  American  continent,\  and  has,  after  Rns- 
sia,  the  most  extensive  contiguous  territory  of 
any  government  on  the  globe.  The  line  of 
demarcation  at  the  extreme  S.  W.  has  not  yet 
been  definitively  drawn ;  but,  including  the  ter- 
ritory annexed  to  the  empire  bj  a  recent  treaty 
with  Bolivia,  it  covers  en  area  of  about  8,200,- 
000  sq.  m.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  2,470  m., 
and  its  greatest  length  2,600.  Paraguay  in 
1872  celled  to  Brazil,  as  a  war  indemnity,  & 
long  disputed  territory  comprised  between  the 
Paraguay  and  Parani,  N.  of  the  Apa  and  Iga- 
tim.  This  lerritory  has  an  area  of  about  16,000 
sq.  m.  The  empire  is  divided  into  SO  prov- 
inces and  one  neutral  municipality  (munieipio 
neuiro),  which,  with  their  areas,  estimated 
population  in  1871,  and  capitals,  are  as  followa: 


The  population  of  Brazil  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  different  periods,  «nce  no  facilitiea 
exist  for  computing  it  with  absolute  accuracy, 
and  no  regular  census  has  been  taken.  Some 
authorities  set  it  down  as  high  as  12.000,000, 
while  others  admit  no  more  than  7.000.000. 
The  foregoing  table,  however,  is  believed  to 
present  the  closest  approximation  to  truth  at 
the  present  time  (1873).  The  population  of 
the  leading  cities  is  as  follows :  Bahia,  160,- 
000;  Belem  or  Pari,  26,000  to  40.000;  Por- 
tfllcza,  in,00O;  Siio  Lniz  de  Maranhio,  SO.OOO; 
Parahvba,  13,000;  Recife  or  Pemambaco, 
70.000';  Porto  Alegre,  22,0IX);  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
460,000 ;  SBo  Paulo,  20.0()0.  Brazil  b  inhab- 
ited by  an  agg1on>eration  of  many  races.  In 
the  northern  provinces  the   Indian   element 

Srevails,  while  in  Pemambuco,  Baliia,  Rio  de 
aneiro.  an<l  Minas,  the  negroes  are  numerons. 
In  the  seajmrts  the  cliief  part  of  the  population 
is  of  European  descent.  The  whites  number 
probably  one  third  of  the  entire  popoktioi^ 
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the  remaining  two  thirds  being  made  up 
of  mamalucos  or  mestizos,  mulattos,  cafuzos 
(from  Indian  and  negro),  civilized  and  savage 
Indians,  and  Africans,  which  last  form  the 
most  numerous  unmixed  race  in  the  empire. 
The  Brazilian  character,  with  an  admixture  of 
mildness  and  generosity,  has  a  disposition  to- 
ward vindictiveness ;  and  homicides  from  that 
motive  are  not  uncommon,  especially  in  the 
interior.  The  more  educated  classes,  though 
somewhat  ceremcmious  and  proud,  have  re- 
markable suavity  of  manner ;  and  as  a  nation 
the  people  are  hospitable,  gay,  courteous,  and 
communicative,  quick  at  learning,  and  deeply 
inspired  with  the  love  of  theoretical  liberty. 
The  aborigines  of  Brazil  were  a  warlike,  fero- 
cious people,  of  the  most  revengeful  character. 
Many  of  them  were  cannibals ;  some  of  them 
ate  their  enemies  in  grand  ceremonial ;  others 
made  war  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  human 
food ;  and  still  others  devoured  their  relatives 
and  friends  as  a  mark  of  honor  and  considera- 
tion. The  Catauxis  and  other  tribes  on  the 
river  Pur&s  kill  and  eat  members  of  other 
tribes  at  the  present  day^  and  even  preserve 
the  flesh  thus  obtained  by  smoking  and  drying 
it.  Tlie  number  of  aboriginal  tribes  found  in 
Brazil  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  was  prob- 
ably not  far  short  of  100.  They  dwelt  mostly 
in  a  narrow  belt  along  the  coast  from  N.  to  S., 
extending  thence  back  to  the  Paraguay,  and 
across  the  region  drained  by  the  head  waters  of 
the  Plata  and  Amazon.  Nearly  all  these  people 
spoke  the  same  language,  which  was  however 
divided  into  numerous  dialects  and  sub-dia- 
lects. They  were  called  on  the  coast  Tupi,  or 
by  some  name  having  that  word  for  its  root ; 
while  in  the  interior  they  commonly  received 
the  name  of  Guarani,  to  which  great  family 
they  all  seem  to  have  belonged,  the  differences 
in  the  tribes  resulting  from  the  different  situa- 
tions in  which  they  were  placed,  and  from 
other  accidental  circumstances.  They  were 
not  settled,  neither  were  they  wildly  nomadic, 
each  tribe  having  certain  limits,  where  it  re- 
mained until  driven  out  by  a  superior  force. 
The  plantain,  banana,  cashew,  yam,  and  above 
all  the  mandioca  and  more  than  200  species 
of  palm,  furnished  them  food,  drink,  and  rm- 
ment.  With  few  exceptions  the  Indians  of 
Brazil  are  of  a  bright  yellowish  copper  color ; 
they  are  robust  and  well  made;  their  hair 
black,  lank,  and  coarse,  and  the  beard  thin ;  the 
nose  small,  the  lips  not  very  thick,  the  face 
round,  eyes  small,  and  skin  soft  and  shining. 
Nearly  all  the  tribes  paint  their  skin  according 
to  fantastical  designs.  Though  usually  grave 
and  serions,  they  do  not  present  the  stolid 
apathy  of  the  northern  Indians ;  they  are  fond 
of  feasts  and  pastimes,  and  are  prone  to  excess 
in  the  use  of  stimulating  Hquors.  Few  of  them  , 
have  any  detinite  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  , 
but  all  believe  in  the  existence  of  malig-  ■ 
nant  demons.  Some  tribes  practise  polygamy.  | 
The  Botocudos,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
tribes  (see  Botooui  >ak  a  language  en-  i 


tirely  distinct  from  the  Tupi  and  from  that  of 
the  other  coast  tribes;  but  all  tlie  Brazilian 
Indians  may  be  communicated  with  through 
the  lingoa  geraly  the  basis  of  which  is  the  Tupi- 
guarani,  and  which  was  formed  by  the  priests, 
traders,  and  slave  hunters.  The  megority  of 
the  Indian  tribes  have  altogether  disappeared ; 
and  some  of  those  still  existing  have  been 
driven  far  back  into  the  interior,  where  they 
remain  .in  their  primitive  savagism.  The  an- 
thropophagous tribes  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  banks  of  the  Doce,  Purds,  and  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  Amazon.  Many  have,  however, 
through  the  influence  of  the  missionaries, 
embraced  Christianity  and  become  partially 
civilized,  and  are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in 
agriculture.  The  Indians  being  found  unprof- 
itable as  slaves,  recourse  was  had  to  the  im- 
portation of  ne^oes  from  Africa,  who  in  ear- 
lier times  were  treated  with  unparalleled  cru- 
elty ;  but  after  the  effectual  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  in  1850,  the  price  of  slaves  be- 
came so  enhanced  that  slave  owners  were  im- 
pelled by  self-interest  to  relax  the  severity  of 
their  treatment.  Th  e  facilities  for  emancipation 
were  nevertheless  great;  and  a  man^s  color 
does  not  in  Brazil  debar  him  from  any  civil  or 
political  privilege.  Persons  bom  in  Brazil  of 
African  parents  are  called  Creoles.  A  law  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  passed  Sept. 
28,  1871,  enacts  that  children  henceforth  bom 
of  slave  mothers  shall  be  of  free  condition, 
though  bound  to  serve  the  owners  of  their 
mothers  for  a  term  of  21  years,  as  apprentices. 
Refusal  to  work  for  their  hereditary  taskmas- 
ters will  be  followed  by  severe  penalties ;  but 
the  apprentices,  if  cruelly  treated,  can  appeal 
to  a  criminal  court,  which  may  declare  them 
free.  The  same  act  emancipates  the  slaves 
that  were  the  property  of  the  government ;  but 
they  are  required  to  hire  themselves  out,  in  de- 
fault of  which,  being  under  the  inspection  of 
the  government  for  five  years,  they  will,  if  found 
living  in  vagrancy,  be  compelled  to  labor  in 
the  public  establishments.  Large  numbers  of 
private  individuals  have  follow^  the  example 
of  the  crown  and  set  their  slaves  at  liberty ; 
and  others  at  their  de&th  have  left  them  free, 
with  portions  of  land  for  their  maintenance. 
About  80,000  slaves  were  manumitted  in  this 
manner  between  the  passing  of  the  emancipation 
act  and  the  month  of  December,  1872.  Dom 
Pedro  II.  attempted  to  turn  the  tide  of  German 
emigration  to  [Brazil,  and  a  colony  was  formed 
on  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul ;  and  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  (1850),  an  act  was  passed 
offering  liberal  inducements  to  colonists,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  easy  purchase  of  lands.  Planters 
too  entered  into  the  colonization  scheme,  and 
by  their  abuses  and  bad  faith  threw  discredit 
upon  the  attempts  of  the  crown  and  paralyzed 
its  efforts  to  people  the  interior.  To  prevent 
these  abuses,  private  associations  were  fonned 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  other  cities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  redressing  the  wrongs  of  immigrants, 
providing  them  with  all  necessary  assistance 
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and  information  on  their  arrival,  and  protect- 
ing their  interests  as  colonists.  Immigration 
from  Europe,  and  chiefly  from  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  has  of  late  years  been  still  further 
encouraged  by  the  imperial  government,  which 
pays  a  part  of  each  immigrant's  passage  money. 
According  to  official  reports,  there  were  in  the 
empire  50  colonies  in  1869,  with  about  40,000 
settlers.  Many  of  these  colonies,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  in  the  provinces  south  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  have,  in  consequence  of  their  flour- 
ishing condition,  become  independent  of  state 
direction.  In  1871,  1,168  persons  sailed  from 
Hamburg  for  Brazil,  over  1,000  of  whom  were 
Germans.  From  Jan.  1  to  April,  1872, 1,105  had 
left  the  same  port  for  the  same  destination. — 
Brazil,  in  shape  somewhat  resembling  a  heart, 
has  a  coast  line  of  nearly  4,000  miles,  extreme- 
ly varied  in  its  aspect  and  formation.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Oyapok  to  that  of  the  Ama- 
zon, where  it  has  an  immense  indentation, 
it  is  almost  uniformly  sandy  and  rather  low ; 
and  from  that  point  to  the  embouchure  of  the 
Parnahyba  it  is  low,  marshy,  and  interspersed 
with  widely  separated  hills  of  inconsiderable 
elevation,  and  presents  numerous  indentations, 
the  largest  of  which  is  that  forming  Sao  Marcos 
bay.  For  about  800  m.  S.  of  the  Parnahyba 
the  shores  are  at  first  somewhat  higher,  but 
afterward  gradually  sink  until  Cape  S.  Agos- 
tinhos  is  reached,  where  they  are  very  low. 
Thence,  save  a  long  stretch  of  picturesque  red 
clifl*s,  alternating  with  steep  verdant  slopes  and 
occasional  patches  of  sands  or  swampy  ^ound, 
reaching  from  Porto  Seguro  to  the  Piruhype  in 
the  southern  portion  of  Bahia,  they  are  very 
even,  and  vary  but  little  in  elevation  as  far  S. 
as  the  bay  of  Espirito  Santo.  From  this  point 
to  Cape  Santa  Marta  the  coast  is  broken  by 
rocks,  which  attain  their  greatest  height  be- 
tween Cape  Frio  and  Santos  in  Sao  Paulo.  In 
the  W.  portion  of  the  province  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  it  is  often  high,  bold,  very  irregular 
in  outline,  and  bordered  by  numerous  rocky 
islands.  The  remainder  of  the  coast,  from 
Cape  Santa  Marta  southward,  is  low,  sandy, 
and  intersected  by  numerous  lakes,  some  of 
which  communicate  with  the  ocean  through 
extensive  openings.  About  midway  between 
Bahia  and  Kio  de  Janeiro,  and  nearly  40  m. 
to  seaward,  lie  the  Abrolhos,  four  rocky  isl- 
ets, the  principal  one  of  which,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, rises  to  a  height  of  108  ft.,  is  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  composed 
of  beds  of  sandstone,  shales,  and  trap.  The 
beaches  of  tiiese  islets  consist  largely,  and  in 
some  parts  entirely,  of  coral  and  shell  sand. 
From  the  Abrolhos  northward  to  the  shore 
of  Maranhiio,  at  very  irregular  and  often  very 
long  intervals,  are  scattered  true  coral  reefs, 
lying  in  i)atches  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
coast,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  navi- 
gable channels. — Much  of  the  Brazilian  ter- 
ritory, probably  one  half,  is  covered  by  high- 
lands and  mountains ;  but  all  of  these  are  of 
insignificant  proportions  and  elevation  when 


compared  to  the  giant  ranges  of  the  Andes. 
Indeed,  many  rising  grounds  mapped  and  de- 
scribed as  serras  have  nothing  of  a  mountainous 
character.  The  Amazon  and  Paraguay  water- 
shed in  the  province  of  Matte  Grosso.  forming 
the  W.  limit  of  the  Brazilian  highlanas,  is  sim- 
ply a  low  swelling  plateau  on  which  the  Tapa- 
jos,  Xingti,  Paraguay,  and  other  rivers  have 
their  sources;  and  these  are  so  near  to  each 
other,  and  the  watershed  is  so  low,  that  canoee 
ascend  the  Tap^os  from  Santarem  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Amazon,  cross  over,  and 
descend  the  Paraguay  to  Villa  Maria.  These 
great  river  sources  might  easily  be  connected 
by  means  of  a  canal.  All  the  great  Brazilian 
ranges  N.  of  the  paraUel  of  Diamantina  and 
having  a  N.  and  S.  direction,  though  conimonlj 
described  as  mountain  chains,  are,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Serra  do  Grao  Mogor,  ranges 
of  cmpadas  or  narrow  plateaus  resulting  ft^m 
denudation.  There  are  in  the  east  two  sreat 
parallel  chains.  One  of  these,  the  Serra  do  Mar, 
runs  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  coast,  lowering 
considerably  toward  the  Rio  Doce,  and  losing 
itself  almost  entirely  in  Bahia,  about  lat  13^  8. 
The  other,  situated  W.  of  the  shore  chain,  is 
the  Serra  de  Villarica  or  do  Espinha^.  It  ex- 
tends from  about  lat.  25°  to  16°  S.,  where  it 
loses  itself  some  240  m.  from  the  coast ;  but  be- 
tween 22°  and  28°  it  draws  so  near  the  Serra 
do  Mar  as  to  be  confounded  with  it.  The  Serra 
do  Mar,  much  the  most  picturesque  mountain 
range  in  the  empire,  follows  the  coast  S.  W.  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  traverses  at  variable  distances 
from  the  shore  the  provinces  of  Sao  Panlo, 
Santa  Catharina,  and  Parang  and  about  midway 
on  the  W.  limit  of  that  of  Santa  Catharina  sep- 
arates into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  under 
the  name  of  Serra  Geral,  stretches  across  that 
province  to  As  Torres,  lat.  29°  20'  S.,  and  there 
turns  westward,  forming  an  elbow  that  trends 
first  W.,  then  N.  W.,  with  many  curves,  till,  by 
a  succession  of  low  hills,  it  ultimately  ioins  the 
Montes  Yerbales  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic. 
The  coast  chain  frequently  changes  its  name; 
from  Bahia  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  it  is  called  Serra 
dos  Aymbor^s  or  Aimor^s ;  in  the  latter  prov- 
ince it  takes  the  appellation  of  Serra  dos 
Orgaos  (Organ  mountains),  from  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  the  tubes  of  an  organ ;  it  is  next 
distinguished  as  the  Serra  de  Parana[>icaba,  and 
lastly  as  the  Serra  Geral  as  above  stated.  The 
culminating  point  of  the  Serra  do  Mar  occurs 
in  the  Organ  mountains,  and  its  height  is  es- 
timated at  from  7.600  to  7,800  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  By  far  the  loftiest  mountains 
are  W.  of  that  chain.  The  Itatiaiossti,  with  an 
elevation  of  10,800  ft.,  is  the  highest  summit 
in  Brazil ;  it  is  situated  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of 
the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  the  Serra  da 
Mantiqueira,  which  separates  ft*om  the  Serra 
do  Mar  near  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  skirts 
the  coast  for  a  distance  much  further  N.  tbui 
that  range.  In  the  Serra  do  Espinha^  are 
Itacolumi,  6,400  ft.  above  the  sea;  Itabirii 
5,170  ft. ;  the  Serra  da  Piedade,  5,770  ft ;  tilt 
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Itambe,  5,903  ft;  and  several  others,  all  in 
Minas  Geraes.  On  the  frontiers  of  Minas 
Geraes  and  Gojaz  is  a  mountain  group  called 
the  Serra  dos  Vertentes  (range  of  the  water- 
shed), which  reaches  its  greatest  height  in  the 
serras  da  Canastra,  lat.  18°  80'  S.,  and  da  Mar- 
cella,  lat  lO''  10'  S.  This  range  consists  of  a 
series  of  spurs  detached  from  that  of  the  £s- 
pinha^o,  stretching  W.  with  numerous  sinuosi- 
ties nearly  to  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed 
by  the  Grande  and  Parnahyba  rivers,  in  Minas 
Geraes,  lat  19°  40'  8.  In  the  S.  W.  extremity 
of  Matto  Grosso,  and  almost  in  the  same  paral- 
lel as  the  Vertentes,  originates  a  chain  which, 
under  the  name  of  Serra  de  Santa  Barbara, 
forms  a  considerable  bend  down  to  lat  20°  S. 
Thence  it  extends  in  a  N.  £.  direction  across 
the  empire  to  the  S.  frontiers  of  Ceard;  here  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  trends 
£.  and  loses  itself  between  the  provinces  of 
Parahyba  and  Pemambuco  before  it  reaches  the 
coast,  and  the  other,  taking  the  name  of  Serra 
da  Ibiapaba,  forms  to  lat  4°  80'  S.  the  boun- 
dary between  Piauhy  and  Oe&rL  The  whole 
of  the  range  just  referred  to  sometimes  receives 
the  name  of  Pyrenees ;  but  this  appellation  is 
more  properly  confined  to  the  ridge  reaching 
from  the  city  of  Goyaz  to  Meia  Ponte,  and  the 
highest  points  of  which  are,  according  to  a 
Brazilian  authority,  about  9,620  tt  The  Santa 
Marto,  Santa  Mario,  and  Tabatinga  ridges,  as 
the  chain  is  successively  called  in  its  passage 
between  the  provinces  of  Minos  Geraes  and 
Goyaz,  hove  no  lofty  peoks.  The  remoinder 
of  the  choin,  under  the  nome  of  Serra  da  Bor- 
borema  or  dos  Dous  Irmaos,  gradually  dimin- 
ishes in  height  until  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  nortli- 
east  The  entire  range  forms  the  watershed 
of  the  Araguaya-Tocantins,  Sao  Francisco,  and 
Parnahyba  rivers,  and  those  of  the  northern 
tributaries  of  the  Poronohyba-Parand  systems, 
and  of  the  N.  W.  tributaries  of  the  Paraguay. 
The  Araguaya  basin  is  studded  in  its  entire 
length  with  low  hills,  whose  elevation  above  the 
plain  is  never  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet 
llilly  regions  extend  N.  and  W.  from  the  great 
coast  ranges,  and  traverse  the  provinces  of 
Minas  Geraes,  Goyaz,  and  Matto  Grosso ;  but 
they  are  all  of  inconsiderable  height  The 
hills  from  which  descend  the  It^ncz-Madeira 
head  waters  are  but  a  continuation  of  the  low 
Amazon-Paraguay  watershed,  and  terminote  in 
elevated  marshy  lands  on  the  Bolivian  fron- 
tier. It  bos  been  ascertained  that  the  summit 
line  in  Brazil  is  close  to  the  coast,  and  not  in 
the  interior,  as  has  been  erroneously  presumed 
by  most  geographers  and  geologists ;  and  this 
summit  line  is  the  £.  edge  of  the  Brazilian 
hi^hhmds,  which  descend  by  a  gentle  slope 
toward  the  west,  and  terminate  in  the  great 
plains  or  fiats  of  the  Amazon  basin,  most  of 
which  are  subject  to  periodical  inundations. 
The  N.  boundary  of  the  uplands  is  indicated 
by  the  cataracts  in  the  large  Amazon  feeders, 
and  forms  aourve  having  for  average  latitude  5 
B.,  and  presentliig  its  oonvex  side  to  the  north. 
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The  S.  boundary  may  be  regarded  as  following 
the  parallel  of  the  Rio  Iguazti  or  Igua^ti.  The 
surface  of  this  extensive  space  is  roughened  by 
innumerable  hills  and  some  mountain  ranges, 
whose  elevation  above  the  plain  is,  however,  as 
has  been  seen,  comparatively  inconsiderable. 
There  ore  no  known  volcanoes  in  the  empire. 
Burton  was  informed  that  the  Itatiaiossd  in 
the  Mantiqueiro  was  of  volcanic  structure ;  but 
Hartt  has  strong  doubts  as  to  its  being  a  volcano. 
— The  territory  of  Brazil  is  watered  by  a  large 
number  of  rivers,  particularly  in  the  north  and 
south,  the  former  constituting  the  basin  of  the 
Amazon,  the  latter  that  of  the  Plata,  or  more 
properly  the  Paraguay-Parond-Ploto.  The  E. 
portion,  between  the  basins  of  the  Sao  Fran- 
cisco and  Parnahyba,  is  least  supplied  with 
rivers.  The  Amazon  enters  the  empire  from 
Peru  at  Tabatinga  under  the  name  of  Solimoens 
or  Solimoes,  holds  an  easterly  course,  takes 
the  name  of  the  Amazon  or  Lower  Amazon  at 
the  junction  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  almost  under  the  equator.  The 
area  drained  by  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries 
in  Brazil  is  800,000  square  miles.  That  part 
of  the  Amazon  which  forms  the  dividing  line 
between  Ecuador  and  Peru  varies  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  in  width ;  from  Tabatinga  to 
the  junction  of  the  Madeira  it  gradually  widens 
to  8  m. ;  after  contracting  to  less  than  a  mile 
at  Obidos,  where  it  is  estimated  that  550,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  pass  per  second,  it  expands 
in  the  next  75  m.  to  over  10  m.  at  Sontarem 
on  the  Top^jos ;  near  the  mouth  of  the  Xingti 
it  is  20  m.  wide;  and  it  falls  into  the  ocean 
through  a  single  mouth  180  m.  wide,  includ- 
ing the  Pord.  Its  depth  is  about  85^  fathoms 
at  its  mouth,  and  at  Sao  Paulo  de  Oliven^a 
near  the  Peruvian  frontier;  at  the  strait  of 
Pauxis  it  reaches  254  fathoms;  and  the  average 
depth  is  estimated  at  from  34  to  44  fathoms,  so 
that  vessels  of  any  size  may  ascend  to  SSo 
Paulo  throughout  the  year.  The  Solimoens  in 
in  all  seasons  navigable  by  large  steamers  1,400 
m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro ;  and  its 
basin  is  covered  with  one  uniform,  lofty,  and 
impervious  forest  Among  the  tributaries  to 
the  main  trunk,  starting  from  the  mouth,  we 
find  on  the  left  bank  the  Anarapucti,  Gum- 
patuba,  and  Trombetas  descending  from  the 
mountains  which  separate  the  empire  from  the 
Guianas.  The  Rio  Negro,  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  m^estic  of  the  Amazon  feeders  from 
the  north,  enters  the  empire  in  Ion.  67°  80' 
W.,  runs  first  S.,  then  curves  S.  E.,  and,  after  a 
course  of  1,200  m.,  pours  its  inky  stream 
through  two  channels  into  the  Amazon  at 
Mandos,  1,000  m.  from  the  ocean.  The  Negro 
is  linked  to  the  Orinoco  by  the  natural  canal 
Cassiquiare,  navigable  throughout.  The  Ja- 
purd  or  Caqneta  fiows  almost  parallel  with  the 
Ucayari-Negro,  and  after  a  course  of  over 
1,000  m.  falls  into  the  Amazon  through  four 
mouths  at  the  town  of  Ega.  The  Putumayo  is 
the  last  large  river  on  the  left  bank  between 
the  Negro  and  the  Peruvian  frontier.     The 
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largest  affluents  of  the  Amazon  come  from  the 
south.  The  first  on  the  right  bank,  and  which 
separates  the  empire  from  Peru,  is  the  Javari, 
which  it  receives  at  Tabatinga.  Next  to  the 
east  is  the  Jutahi,  which,  with  the  Jurud, 
Tefte,  Coary  (supposed  to  communicate  with 
the  Juru4  about  lat.  9®  S.),  and  Purtis,  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  explored.  The  Purtis  is  be- 
lieved by  some  to  be  the  "  Madre  de  Dios  "  of 
the  old  Spaniards,  and  navigable  to  the  Bolivian 
frontier.  The  Madeira  (so  called  from  quantities 
of  wood  often  seen  floating  down  its  stream), 
2,000  m.  long,  enters  the  empire  about  lat.  11° 
8.,  and  flows  N.  £.  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Amazon  in  Ion.  58  W.  The  Madeira  rises  and 
falls  about  two  months  earlier  than  the  Ama- 
zon. The  Tap(\ios  rises  in  the  Serra  Diamantina, 
a  few  miles  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Para- 
guay, and  after  a  N.  course  of  1,100  m.,  naAi- 
gable  throughout  for  canoes,  and  for  large 
vessels  to  a  distance  of  200  m.  from  its  mouth, 
it  blends  its  clear  olive-green  waters  with  the 
white  turbid  current  of  t£e  Amazon  just  below 
the  town  of  Santarem.  The  Xingti,  some  300 
m.  longer  than  the  Tap^vjos,  rises  in  the  same 
plateau,  and  runs  parallel  with  it  to  the 
town  of  Boa  Vista,  where  it  joins  the  Ama- 
zon, here  25  m.  wide.  The  few  geographers 
who  make  the  "Rio  Pard  merely  a  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  include  in  the  number  of  the  tribu- 
taries to  the  latter  river  the  Tocantins,  whose 
main  branch  has  its  head  waters  in  the  Serra 
de  Sta.  Maria,  about  lat.  15°  S.,  and  enters  the 
Para  40  m.  W.  of  the  city  of  Belem.  The  To- 
cantins is  joined,  800  m.  from  its  mouth,  by 
the  Araguaya,  whicli  is  also  a  great  river ;  in- 
deed, it  is  the  greater  of  the  two,  and  has  the 
longer  course,  and  hence  ought  to  rank  as  the 
main  stream.  The  preceding  arc  all  the  Ama- 
zon tributaries  of  importance.  These  present 
an  unparalleled  extent  of  inland  water  com- 
munication, reaching  to  every  country  in  South 
America  save  Chili  and  Patagonia.  They  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  distinguished  by  the 
color  of  the  respective  streams,  those  of  one 
class  being  black,  those  of  the  other  class 
white.  This  diflerence  in  color  is  attributed 
to  the  great  quantity  of  resinous  matter  held  in 
suspension  in  the  black- water  streams,  received 
from  the  coniferous  trees  which  they  carry  in 
great  numbers  to  the  Amazon.  The  black 
waters  are  infested  by  large  numbers  of  in- 
fects, and  intermittent  fevers  and  leprosy  are 
more  prevalent  on  their  banks  than  on  those 
of  the  white  waters ;  the  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  more  favorite  haunts  of  the  vari- 
ous largo  saurians.  Descending  the  coast  in  a 
S.  E.  direction  from  the  Amazon,  the  Par- 
nahyba  is  next  encountered.  It  rises  in  the 
Serra  de  Tabatinga,  and  after  a  generally  N.  E. 
course  of  perhaps  1,000  m.  falls  into  the  At- 
lantic bv  six  mouths,  at  the  city  of  its  own 
name,  in  lat.  :J°  S.,  Iod.  41°  45'  W.;  it  has 
numerous  small  affluents,  and  is  said  to  be 
navigiible  for  a  distance  of  780  m.  Tlie  Sao 
Francisco,   occupying  the  third  rank  among 


the  rivers  of  South  America,  and  the  sixteenth 
among  those  of  the  world,  takes  its  rise  in  the 
highlands  between  lat.  20°  and  21°  8.,  and 
flows  almost  due  N.  to  lat.  12°,  where  it  bends 
N.  E.,  and  falls  into  the  ooean  some  80  m.  8.  £. 
of  Penfedo.  In  lat.  17°  11'  54"  it  receives  the 
Rio  das  Velhas;  in  lat.  19°  lO',  the  Par6 ;  and 
about  lat.  18°  49',  the  Paraopeba.  The  Rio 
das  Velhas,  the  main  branch,  might  by  the 
removal  of  a  few  obstacles  be  made  naviga- 
ble by  steam  for  860  m.  from  its  month.  The 
bed  of  the  Sao  Francisco  is  much  impeded 
by  rapids  and  cataracts;  otherwise  the  river 
would  be  navigable  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Rio  das  Velhas  to  the  sea.  Steamers  ply  id- 
ready  from  the  Porto  das  Piranhas  to  the 
ocean ;  and  Burton  says  that  $1,015,000  woald 
be  sufficient  to  open  the  two  rivers,  and  con- 
struct a  railway  to  avoid  the  cataracts  at 
Paulo.  Among  the  great  southern  arteries  of 
the  empire  is  the  Parana,  formed  by  the  united 
streams  of  the  Paranaliyba  and  Grande  (which 
receive  their  head  waters  from  the  mountains 
of  Minas  Geraes),  and  flowing  S.  W.  by  S., 
constituting  the  boundary  line  between  the 
])rovinces  of  Matto  Grosso  and  Sao  Panlo,  and 
Parana  and  the  republic  of  Paraguay.  The 
Tiet^,  Iguazti  or  Iguassti,  and  a  host  of  other 
rivers  fall  into  the  Parand.  The  Paraguay  flows 
almost  due  S.,  separating  the  province  of  Matto 
Grosso  from  Bolivia,  from  lat.  20°  20'  S.,  and 
unites  with  the  Parani  at  the  S.  W.  comer  of 
the  republic  of  Paraguay  to  form  the  principal 
feeder  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  Paraguay  is 
navigable  from  Villa  Maria.  The  Mearim  in 
Maranhao,  the  Piranhas  in  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte,  the  Belmonte  or  Grande  in  Bahia,  the 
Doce  in  Espirito  Santo,  the  Paranapanema, 
separating  the  pro>'inces  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Pa- 
rand,  the  Jacuhy  and  Ibicuy  in  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  the  Uruguay,  which  separates  Parand  from 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  the  latter  province  from 
the  Argentine  Republic,  witli  many  others,  are 
all  rivers  of  considerable  magnitude.  The 
Amazon  and  some  others  of  the  Brazilian  rivers 
are  regularly  visited  at  their  mouths  by  the 
pororocd  or  bore.  (See  Amazon,  and  Belem.) 
Most  of  them  are  subject  to  periodical  risings 
during  the  wet  season,  when  they  overflow 
their  banks  and  inundate  the  surrounding  plains 
over  an  extensive  area.  The  flooding  of  the 
Amazon,  however,  oflers  no  impediment  to 
navigation,  inasmuch  as  its  affiuents  do  not  all 
swell  simultaneously,  but  have  their  risings  at 
intervals  of  six  months  on  either  bank  of  the 
trunk  stream.  The  Amazon  attains  its  maxi- 
mum height  in  June,  55  ft.,  and  its  minimnm 
in  December,  Z2\  ft.  The  lakes  of  Brazil  are 
numerous,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Pari, 
Maranhao,  Goyaz,  and  along  the  coast,  from 
lat.  19°  S.  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
empire,  as  also  in  Matto  Grosso.  The  principal 
are  the  Lag(')a  dos  Patos  (lake  of  the  DncksX 
about  150  m.  long  and  40  m.  wide,  stretching 
N.  to  S.  along  the  coast  of  Rio  Grande  do  Snl ; 
and  the  Lagoa  Merim,  lying  S.  of  the  former, 
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and  much  smaller.  Though  these  lakes  com- 
municate with  each  other  and  with  the  sea, 
the  water  of  the  Lag6a  dos  Patos  is  hut 
slightly  hrackish,  particularly  in  the  N.  por- 
tions, where  its  waters  are  constantly  fresh- 
ened by  the  influx  of  several  large  rivers.  The 
lakes  of  the  coast  region  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
are  very  numerous,  some  being  several  leagues 
in  diameter,  but  all  exceedingly  shallow.  La- 
g6a  Foia,  the  largest,  is  20  m.  long;  and 
another,  called  Rio  Iguassfi,  15  m.  Elsewhere 
on  the  coast  similar  lagoons  are  common. — 
For  a  length  of  at  least  2,000  m.  along  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  certainly  for  a  consid- 
erable space  inland,  solid  rock,  wherever  it 
occurs,  belongs  to  a  granitic  formation.  The 
serras  do  Mar  and  da  Mantiqueira  are  wholly 
composed  of  gneiss  of  an  orthoclase  species, 
varying  from  schistose  to  coarse-grained  ana 
porphyritic  or  homogeneous  and  granitic.  As 
one  proceeds  westward  from  the  coast,  the 
gneiss  becomes  finer,  and  finally  gives  way  to 
heavy  beds  of  mica  slate,  or  mica-schistose 
gneiss  with  bands  of  (juartz ;  and  this  same  suc- 
cession is  said  to  obtain  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  empire.  Strong  lithological  resemblances 
are  observed  between  the  gneisses  of  Brazil, 
which  De  Beaumont  affirms  to  be  among  the 
very  oldest  stratified  rocks  on  the  globe,  and 
the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Europe  and  >iorth 
America;  and  this  resemblance  is  still  more 
strongly  marked  by  the  absence  of  mica  slate 
in  both  formations.  The  exact  succession  of 
the  different  members  of  the  metamorphic  se- 
ries in  the  gold-bearing  region  in  Minas  Geraes 
has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  worked  out.  The 
clay  and  talcose  schists,  the  itacolumite,  itabi- 
rite,  and  other  associated  metamorphic  rocks 
of  this  section  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Prof. 
Hartt,  lower  palroozoic  in  age.  Some  of  these 
rocks,  which  resemble  the  auriferous  rocks  of 
Nova  Scotia,  may  be  Devonian ;  they  have  been 
everywhere  so  metamorphosed  that  all  trace 
of  fossils  has  been  obliterated.  Great  numbers 
of  fossil  plants  of  carboniferous  genera  occur 
in  the  empire ;  the  coal  basins  lie  just  S.  of  the 
tropic,  but  within  the  range  of  the  palm  ;  they 
are  of  coast  formation;  and  carboniiferous 
rocks  also  occur  in  the  Rio  It^nez.  There  do 
not  appear  to  be  any  carboniferous  strata  on 
the  coast  N.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  depression 
of  the  shore  allowiog  the  accumulation  of  coal 
beds  not  having  extended  beyond  the  southern 
provinces.  A  thick  series  of  triassic  red  sand- 
stone, unassociated  with  trap,  underlies  the 
cretaceous  rocks  in  Sergipe,  and  extends  over  a 
large  area.  Cretaceous  rocks  are  found  along 
the  coast  from  Bahia  to  Piauhy,  but  noue  occur 
S.  of  tlie  parallel  of  the  Abrolhos ;  they  are  so 
largely  covered  by  tertiary  beds  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  their  extent ;  but  it  is  quite 
probable  that  they  underlie  the  tertiary  de- 
posits throughout  the  whole  Amazon  valley. 
They  show  themselves  on  the  Aquiry,  an 
affluent  of  the  Purfis,  and  have  there  been  ex- 
amined, as  reported  by  Prof.  Agassiz.    The 


cretaceous  rocks  seem  to  have  been  deposited 
in  a  shallow  sea,  have  been  very  slightly  dis- 
turbed, do  not  anywhere  form  remarkably  high 
hills,  and.  are  at  the  Abrolhos  associated  with 
volcanic  deposits.  Prof.  Hartt,  though  no  fos- 
sils have  been  found  in  them,  refers  to  the 
tertiary  the  clays  and  ferruginous  sandstones 
forming  the  coast  plains  and  overlying  the  cre- 
taceous rocks  unconformably,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  themselves  overlaid  by  the  drift  clays  that 
descend  from  the  mountains  and  cover  their 
glaciated  surfaces.  Drift  occurs  in  Brazil,  and 
is  considered  by  Prof.  Agassiz  to  be  due  to  the 
agency  of  glacier  ice. — The  mineral  produc- 
tions of  Brazil  are  immense;  they  comprise 
diamonds,  sapphires,  emeralds,  euclases,  rubies, 
topazes,  aquamarines,  zircon,  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, tin,  lead,  iron,  and  other  metals.  Dia- 
monds have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
empire;  but  the  great  diamond  region  is  in 
Minas,  and  extends  from  E.  to  W.  between  lat. 
17°  and  19**  S.,  the  most  celebrated  mines  being 
those  of  the  Serra  do  Frio.  Diamond  washing 
was  formerly  a  monopoly  of  the  government, 
but  in  pursuance  of  a  recent  law  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  workiog  of  diamond  mines, 
these  now  belong  exclusively  to  private  indi- 
viduals. The  diamond  usually  occurs  among 
the  sands  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
sandstone  rock.  Some  of  the  largest  known 
diamonds  were  found  on  some  of  the  small 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Sao  Francisco  on  the 
left  bank,  between  lat.  18°  and  19°  S. ;  but 
search  here  has  long  since  been  abandoned. 
On  one  of  these  streams,  the  Abaet4,  was  found 
one  of  the  largest  diamonds  of  which  we  have 
any  record;  it  weighed  138i  carats.  From 
1740  to  1772  the  average  diamond  extraction 

Eer  annum  was  52,080  carats ;  but  this  average 
as  since  suffered  an  enormous  annual  decrease, 
and  the  total  value  of  the  diamond  washings 
during  the  first  100  years,  perhaps  $20,000,000 
at  the  most  liberal  estimate,  was  far  outstrip- 
ped by  the  exportation  of  the  single  article  of 
coffee  in  the  year  1866,  $28,000,000.  Dia- 
monds are  also  met  with  in  Parand,  near  Cu- 
yabd  in  Matto  Grosso,  and  in  the  Patinga  dis- 
trict in  Bahia.  The  annual  production  of  dia- 
monds in  this  province  is  perhaps  $3,000,000. 
The  export  of  these  stones  from  the  port 
of  Bahia  in  the  year  1864-'5  amounted  to 
nearly  $760,000,  and  that  of  sugar  alone  to 
almost  four  times  that  sum.  The  other  pre- 
cious stones  above  enumerated  occur  in  Mmas 
Geraes.  Garnets,  though  not  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity, are  found  throughout  the  whole  empire ; 
and  beautiful  amethysts  are  by  no  means  rare. 
The  gold  of  Brazil  occurs  in  the  metamorphic 
rocks,  in  drift  gravels  and  clays,  and  alluvial 
sands  and  gravels.  The  formations  richest  in 
gold  are  clay  slates  traversed  by  auriferous 
quartz  lodes,  itacolumite  rock  veined  with  gold- 
bearing  quartz,  and  certain  iron  ores  various- 
ly known  under  the  names  itabirite  and  jacu- 
tinga.  The  richest  gold  mines  in  the  empire 
are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Ouro  Preto,  in 
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the  province  of  Minas  Geraes.  Here  the  metal 
occurs  primarily  in  quartz  veins  traversing 
metamorphic  rocks,  and  b  also  disseminated 
throughout  the  rock  in  many  places.  The 
principal  mines  of  the  Morro  Velho,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  a  tributary  of  the 
Sao  Francisco,  are  those  of  Cachoeira,  Bahti, 
and  Quebra  Panella.  According  to  Phillips, 
the  net  profits  of  these  mines  for  1849  were 
$190,680;  for  1861,  $483,845;  and  for  1865, 
$404,190.  In  1864  there  was  a  loss  of  $78,145. 
These  mines  are  worked  by  a  British  company, 
and  yield  a  dividend  of  $10  per  share  of  $75. 
The  mines  of  Gongo  Soco,  and  some  others 
formerly  very  productive,  have  been  aban- 
doned. The  gold  veins  in  the  alluvial  soils 
of  Minas  Geraes  are  usually  associated  with 
platina  and  iridium,  and  in  other  mines  of  a 
different  geological  formation  in  the  same 
province  with  tellurium  and  other  minerals. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  always  ac- 
companied by  and  at  times  mixed  with  palla- 
dium to  the  extent  of  7  to  11  per  cent.  The 
opinion  that  the  gold  mines  of  Brazil  are  ex- 
hausted is  pronounced  to  be  false  by  Burton, 
Liais,  llartt,  and  other  authorities.  Silver 
almost  everywhere  accompanies  the  galenic 
formation.  Copper  abounds  in  Matto  Grosso 
and  in  Sao  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul ;  it  is 
likewise  found  in  the  provinces  of  Minas,  Baliia, 
and  Ceard,  and  near  Villa  Vi^osa  in  Maranhao. 
Tin  has  been  discovered  among  the  sands  of  the 
river  Paraopeba  in  Minas,  and  in  the  province  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Galena  is  frequently  met  with, 
composed  as  follows :  lead,  SG^  per  cent. ;  sul- 
phur, 13 J;  and  silver,  from  1  to  7  parts  in  10,- 
000  of  ore.  It  is  plentiful  at  the  sources  of  the 
river  Iguap6,  in  the  district  of  Iporanga,  and 
also  at  Sorocaba  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  is  found 
in  the  provinces  of  Minas,  Bahia,  Parahyba  do 
Norte,  Santa  Catliarina,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
Ceard.  Chromate  of  lead  is  found  at  Cogo- 
nhas  do  Caiiipo  in  Minas  Geraes.  Sulphide  of 
zinc  and  traces  of  native  carbonate  of  zinc  oc- 
cur in  Ceara.  Arsenic  accompanies  the  pyrites 
in  some  gold  mines,  and  exists  in  the  acid  state 
combined  with  iron,  forming  scorodite,  in  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes.  There  are  in  Brazil 
iron  mines  entirely  free  from  pyrites,  thus  ex- 
celling even  the  famous  mines  of  Danemora  in 
Sweden.  Iron  works  are  carried  on  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  Sao  JoSo  de  Ipan^ma,  the  product 
being  of  excellent  quality.  Many  varieties  of 
granite  of  ditferent  colors  occur  in  various  local- 
ities, suitable  for  building,  though  for  this  pur- 
pose the  various  kinds  of  gneiss  are  commonly 
employed.  A  very  compact  quartz  suitable 
for  pavements  is  likewise  found.  Of  porphyry, 
the  green,  pink,  and  black  varieties  (the  latter 
containing  crystals  of  feldspar)  are  abundant. 
Saccharoiclal  limestone  occurs  in  many  i)arts 
of  the  empire,  and  is  generally  eruptive  in  the 
gneiss  formation.  Of  this  class  of  rock  there 
are  several  beautiful  varieties.  The  limestone 
of  the  Rio  das  Velhas  valley  is  of  a  dark  gray 
color,  and  is  so  sonorous  that  in  former  times 


plates  made  of  it  were  used  as  bells  for  the 
churches.    The  lime  used  in  building  on  the 
coast  is  almost  exclusively  made  from  the  tam- 
haquU  or  enormous  mounds  of  shells  piled  up 
centuries  ago  by  the  aborigines,  or  from  the 
coral  beds  which  abound  in  all  the  bays  from 
the  Abrolhos  northward.    Gypsum  is  found  in 
Minas,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Ceard,  Maranhao, 
and  Amazonas.    The  various  species  of  clays 
are  extensively  used  for  making  bricks,  and 
would  also  be  very  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  earthenware.      There  are   exten^ve 
mines  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  yielding  coal 
with  a  more  abundant  ash  than  the  English 
coals  sent  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  appearance  and  general  properties. 
Prof.  Ilartt  says  it  has  been  used  since  about 
1860  in  the  Jacuhy  company's  steamers,  and 
found  more  economical  than  the  English  coal. 
A  railway  from  the  mines  will  carry  the  coal 
to  a  seaport,  whence  it  can  be  taken  by  colliers 
and  delivered  at  Montevideo  in  three  or  fonr 
days  at  about  half  the  cost  of  delivering  it  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  nevertheless  it  is  com- 
imted  that  it  can  be  sold  at  about  $8  per  ton. 
Coal  also  appears  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  again  in 
Ceard;  it  is  supposed  to  exist  in  Piauhy  and 
Maranhao,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon. 
Lignite  is  found  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  peat  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  empire.     Bituminons 
schists  are  also   frequently  met  with,   some 
being  of  a  turfy  origin.     Near  the  month  of 
the  Camamti,  yellow  schists  have  been  discov- 
ered which  afford  by  distillation  a  solid  mat- 
ter analogous  to  naphthaline,  and  a  very  vola- 
tile carburet  of  hydrogen,  possessing  excellent 
illuminating  properties.    Similar  schists  exist 
in  Maranhao.     Graphite  is  plentiful  in  Ceard. 
Sulphur  has  been  detected  in  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte.     Nitre,   alum,   sulphate  of  magnesia, 
sulphate  of  soda  in  the  efflorescent  form,  and 
rock    salt  occur  in  most  of   the    provinces. 
Common  salt  is  extracted  from  the  itomapoda 
which  come  upon  the  rock  in  the  Rio  Negro 
below  the  fresh  water,  and  in   the  strongest 
part  of  the  current.     A  curious  efflorescence 
is  that  of  chloride  of  soda  in  the  gneiss  of  some 
of  the  mountains  of  Ceard. — Among  the  fossil 
remains  of  extinct  mammals  found  in  Brazil 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  mastodon,  species 
of  macrauchenia,  toxodon,  cldamydotheriom, 
and  of  the  gigantic  glyptodon  (hoplophorus\ 
mylodon,  and  megatherium.    Among  the  car- 
nivora  there  were  wild  cats  and  jaguars,  and  a 
species  of  smilodon  (S.  neogctvs),  an  immense 
cat-like  animal  with  enormous  knife-like  canine 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  allied  to  the   fossil 
European  species.     The  protopitheeus  is  the 
only  extinct  genus  of  monkey  found.     Lnnd 
encountered  in  the  basin  of  the  Sao  Francisco 
stone  implements  and  remains  of  man  so  bnried 
with  the  remains  of  the  extinct  fau       as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  man  was  contempu      tc 
with  it  in  Brazil  as  in  Europe.     Bonea       ma 
immense  capybara  {hydroehctrus  wletdeiUf       e 
been  met  with,  and  of  llamas  and  horsea,  f 
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last  certainly  existed  in  Brazil,  as  in  North 
America,  long  before  the  conquest. — The  cli- 
mate along  the  coast  from  about  lat.  24^  S.  to 
the  N.  limit,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon, 
may  be  described  as  generally  hot,  though 
some  parts  are  subject  to  sudden  and  violent 
atmospheric  changes.  In  the  valleys  of  the 
Parana  and  the  Uruguay,  as  also  on  the  high- 
lands, a  cool  and  even  a  cold  temperature  j^re- 
vails;  and  the  climate  of  the  whole  empire, 
though  for  the  most  part  moist,  is  in  general 
healthy.  In  the  north  the  wet  season  (winter) 
begins  regularly  toward  the  end  of  November, 
and  lasts  till  the  middle  of  May ;  during  this 
period  the  rains  are  abundant  and  usually  ac- 
companied by  terrific  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  become  more  and  more  frequent  and  heavy 
as  the  end  of  the  season  approaches.  On  the 
Amazon,  from  Belem  westward,  rain  falls 
almost  every  afternoon.  At  Belem  there  are 
but  60  days  out  of  the  year  without  rain.  The 
thermometer  in  this  region  ranges  from  98°  to 
68°  F.,  while  at  Rio  do  Janeiro  the  average 
temperature  is  75°,  and  still  lower  toward  the 
south.  In  the  northern  provinces,  from  June 
to  December,  the  ventos  geraes  (general  winds) 
blow  steadily  in  the  daytime  from  the  north- 
east, and  during  the  night  from  the  east.  The 
most  common  diseases  are  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, intermittent  fevers,  and  rheumatism.  Goi- 
tre is  extremely  prevalent  in  Minas,  parts  of 
Bahia,  and  elsewhere,  and  is  attributed  to  the 
saline  impurities  of  the  water.  Leprosy  is  prev- 
alent along  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  elsewhere ;  it  is  said  rarely  to  at- 
tack foreigners,  and  though  generally  reported 
to  be  incurable,  statistics  show  that,  in  places 
where  there  are  good  physicians,  it  otten  yields 
to  treatment,  and  permanent  cures  are  effected. 
— The  soil  of  Brazil  is  as  varied  as  its  climate, 
being  in  some  parts  amazingly  fertile,  and 
bearing  almost  every  known  species  of  vege- 
table production;  while  in  others  it  is  dry, 
arid,  and  unfavorable  to  vegetation.  As  a 
rule,  the  lands  surrounding  the  large  and  popu- 
lous cities  are  exceedingly  rich  and  productive. 
The  hnmense  plains  of  the  interior  are  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  primeval  forests,  offer- 
ing inexhaustible  quantities  of  timber  adapted 
both  for  solid  construction  and  for  cabinet  and 
ornamental  works.  Few  countries  in  the  world 
contain  such  a  quantity  of  vegetable  matter 
on  their  surface  as  the  valley  of  the  Amazon ; 
from  a  point  about  60  m.  S.  E.  of  Tabatinga,  a 
circle  may  be  drawn  of  1,100  m.  in  diameter, 
the  whole  area  of  which  is  covered  with  one 
dense  mass  of  arboreal  vegetation.  Nearly 
400  different  species  were  exhibited  in  the  ex- 
jwsifao  internacional  at  Belem  in  1867;  and 
Prof.  Agassiz  reports  having  seen  at  the  same 
fair  117  different  kinds  of  valuable  woods  cut 
from  a  piece  of  land  not  half  a  mile  square, 
many  of  which  were  dark-colored  veined 
woods,  as  beautiful  as  mahogany  or  rosewood, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  Under  the 
name  of  \ndd  or  rosewood  are  known 
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several  species  of  wood,  all  very  hard  and 
compact,  of  a  blackish  red  tmge.  They  flourish 
in  Amazonas  and  the  provinces  N.  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  generally,  that  of  Espirito  Santo  being 
reputed  of  a  fine  quality,  and  forming  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  export  from  the  Doce.  The 
ituuba  or  stonewood,  found  in  great  abundance 
in  Amazonas,  Pard,  Maranhao,  and  other  north- 
ern provinces,  often  attains  a  height  of  100  ft., 
with  a  trunk  over  6  ft.  in  diameter;  all  the 
best  vessels  of  the  Amazon  country  are  con- 
structed of  this  wood,  which  is  said  to  be  more 
durable  than  teak.  The  copaiba  (copaifera 
Guayanenais  or  officinalia)  and  the  pao  Brazil 
or  Brazil  wood,  the  former  valuable  for  its  oil 
used  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  and  also  for  its 
timber,  the  latter  for  its  celebrated  coloring 
matter,  present  a  marked  feature  in  the  forest 
vegetation.  The  colossal  pao  d'arco  or  bow 
wood  (tecama  apeciosa)  and  macaranduba 
(mimusopa  elata)  abound  in  the  virgin  forests 
N.  of  Rio ;  the  timber  of  both  is  exceedmgly 
hard  and  extensively  used  in  carpentry  and 
cabinet  making.  From  the  latter  is  extracted 
by  incision  a  whitish,  sweet,  savory  fluid,  com- 
monly used  while  in  the  liquid  state  as  milk  in 
tea  and  coffee ;  after  some  hours  it  coagulates, 
forming  a  white,  elastic  mass  resembling  india 
rubber,  when  it  is  employed  in  the  arts ;  while 
the  bark,  very  rich  in  tannin,  is  much  used  in 
dyeing.  The  total  height  of  these  trees,  stem 
and  crown,  may  be  estimated  at  from  180  to 
200  ft. ;  the  vast  dome  of  their  foliage  rises 
above  the  other  forest  trees  as  does  that  of  a 
cathedral  above  the  other  buildings  in  a  city ; 
and  logs  100  ft.  long  squared  from  these  trees 
are  not  uncommon  at  the  saw  nulls  near  Be- 
lem. The  growth  of  buttress-shaped  projections 
around  the  lower  part  of  the  stems,  not  only 
of  the  trees  just  mentioned,  but  of  most  of  the 
larger  trees,  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
forest ;  the  buttresses,  generally  thin  walls  of 
wood,  form  spacious  stall-like  compartments, 
often  capable  of  holding  half  a  dozen  persons, 
and  serve  as  props  to  the  enormous  stems. 
Of  the  order  of  leeythidacem  there  are  some 
40  species  distributed  among  seven  genera. 
Chief  among  these  are  the  sapucaia  {lecythis 
OlUvria)^  the  fruit  of  which  (sapucaia  nuts)  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Brazil  nut,  and  is  enclosed 
in  a  vase-like  shell  with  a  close-fitting  lid, 
called  a  monkey  cup,  and  the  Bertholletia 
exeelsa,  a  majestic  tree  forming  whole  forests, 
and  producing  the  Brazil  nut.  The  timber  of 
these  genera  is  especially  valuable  in  construc- 
tions exposed  to  trying  atmospheric  action.  To 
those  already  enumerated  may  be  added  the 
augico,  vinhatico,  caixeta,  sucupira,  canella, 
pao  ferro  (ironwood),  cedro,  perobal,  gon^alo 
aloes,  bacuri,  jiquitibfii,  condurfi,  piquia,  bracu- 
tiara,  and  a  host  of  others  yielding  timber  suit- 
able for  every  purpose,  besides  an  endless 
variety  of  fruits,  resins,  oils,  dyes,  &c.  The 
chief  ornament  of  the  forest  is  the  palm,  which 
is  here  represented  by  from  800  to  400  species, 
all  moce  or  less  useful  to  the  aborigines,  and 
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some  even  necessary  to  their  existence.  From 
tlie  graceful  cocas  nueifera^  with  its  giant  pinnate 
leaves  often  20  ft.  long,  the  Maximiliana  regia^ 
jara-assu,  manicaria  sacci/era^  yriartca  exho- 
riza^  Leopoldina  pulchra^  and  some  others,  the 
Indian  obtains  food,  drink,  raiment,  dwelling, 
hammocks,  cordage,  cooking  utensils  (the  wooily 
spathes  of  some  palms  standing  the  fire  when 
they  are  filled  with  water),  weapons,  tools,  fish- 
ing tackle,  harpoons,  implements  for  the  chase, 
musical  instruments,  and  medicines.  The  car- 
nohuba  palm  givea  wax  which,  mixed  with 
tallow,  makes  excellent  candles,  and  a  sort  of 
farinaceous  i)ith  much  used  when  other  food 
is  scarce.  The  cocos,  of  which  the  cocoanut 
palm  is  the  type,  and  of  which  about  a  dozen 
species  are  here  known,  the  assai,  the  bacdba, 
a  single  bunch  of  whose  fruit  weighs  from  30 
to  40  lbs.,  the  peach  palm  (pupunha),  and 
scores  of  others,  all  furnish  delicious  and 
wholesome  fruits,  and  some  of  them  refreshing 
beverages.  The  cocos  yield  wax,  oil,  sugar, 
starcii,  and  materials  for  cloth  and  cordage; 
the  leaves  and  shells  give  thatch  for  huts,  ma- 
terials for  hats,  hammocks,  mats,  baskets,  and 
otlier  articles ;  and  the  roots,  sap,  flowers,  and 
milk  attbrd  to  the  Indian  medicinal  remedies 
for  many  of  his  peculiar  maladies.  The  wood 
of  all  the  palms  is  very  good  for  building.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  members  of  the  palm 
family  is  the  miriti,  with  its  pendent  clusters 
of  reddish  fruit,  and  enormous  spreading,  fan- 
like  leaves,  cut  into  ribbons,  one  of  which  is  a 
load  for  a  man.  The  plume-like  leaves  of  the 
jupati  are  often  60  ft.  long,  and  those  of  the 
bussti  30  ft.  All  the  well  known  tropical 
fruits  can  generally  be  had  in  any  part  of  the 
country ;  but  the  interior  abounds  in  produc- 
tions utterly  unknown  in  the  coast  districts. 
Some  of  these  fruits  have  been  cultivated  bv 
tlie  natives,  such  as  the  jabuti-ptihe  and  cama 
(two  species),  the  former  resembling  the  apple, 
the  latter  the  pear  in  form  and  size,  and  both 
containing  a  pulp  of  a  delicious  flavor.  The 
fruit  of  the  artocarpns  BrmiliensU  (Gom.),  or 
Brazilian  breadfruit,  sometimes  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  the  largest  diameter,  has  immense  seeds  which 
are  extensively  used  as  food.  Others  grow  wild, 
as  tlie  pamii,  an  oblong,  cherry-colored  stone 
fruit,  growing  at  a  height  of  100  feet  from  the 
ground;  and  the  puruma-i,  which  tastes  like 
wild  grapes.  The  fatty,  bitter  pulp  of  the 
umari  and  the  wishi  is  eaten  mixed  with 
farinii,  and  is  very  nourishing;  and  mingau 
(custard)  of  bananas,  flavored  with  the  mallet- 
shaped  wiko— an  oblong,  crimson  fruit,  grow- 
ing apparently  crosswise  on  its  stem — is  a  fa- 
vorite dish  on  the  Sulimoens.  All  vegetation 
is  much  more  luxuriant  in  the  basin  of  the  So- 
limoens  than  in  that  of  the  Lower  Amazon ; 
trees  which  near  Belem  bloom  but  once  a  year 
have  flowers  or  fruit,  and  sometimes  both, 
throughout  the  four  seasons  at  Ega,  The 
species  of  social  plants  are  comparatively  few 
in  Brazil ;  those  most  noteworthy  in  the  At- 
lantic regions  are  the  mangroves,  eonocarpus 


and  avieenniay  in  addition  to  which  and  the 
pteris  cauduta  are  some  species  of  rheria^ 
cecrapia,  and  bignonia,  together  w^ith  the  ubii, 
jaquarassti,  some  grasses,  a  bamboo,  and  the 
dwarf  palm  of  the  coast,  gttrin,  Tlie  fi>r- 
ests  of  the  central  provinces  are  made  up 
of  melastoma^  conspicuous  from  their  large 
purple  blossoms;  homhacea^  with  their  pecu- 
liar foliage  and  large  cotton  fruits ;  candelabra 
trees,  with  a  fruit  resembling  that  of  the  bread 
tree  (cultivated  in  Brazil),  but  slighter  and 
more  cylindrical ;  euphorbias  of  extraordinary 
size;  the  genera  ihx^  laurns^  rnyrUis^  eugenia^ 
jatropha,  tisinia,  Ji^vSy  as  also  the  bignonia, 
rhexia,  lecythis^  and  hundreds  of  otlier  for 
the  most  part  unknown  species ;  and  near  the 
plantations  and  dwellings  exotic  tropical  trees 
are  everywhere  cultivated.  Luxuriant  plant 
growth  greets  the  eye  in  all  directions;  no- 
where is  a  spot  to  be  seen  without  plants. 
Numberless  species  of  passiflora^  caladium, 
dracontium^  jnper^  hegonia^  and  epidendrum^ 
with  multitudinous  ferns,  lichens,  and  mossefs 
bloom  on  every  tree  stem ;  and  the  maiw  of 
foliage  is  everywhere  interlaced  by  parasitic 
vines.  Countless  tough,  woody  lianes,  varying 
from  thread-like  tenuity  to  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  thigh,  cling  to  and  twine  around  the 
tree  trunks,  climbing  to  the  very  topmost 
branch,  there  to  blossom  and  bear  fruit  above 
the  reach  of  vision.  The  caoutchouc  tree  oc- 
curs chiefly  between  Belem  and  the  Xingti, 
and  on  the  Solimoens  and  Rio  Negro;  and  the 
smilaxnyphiUtica^  valuable  for  the  sarsaparilla 
extracted  from  its  roots,  abounds  in  the  whole 
Amazonian  forest  region,  from  Venezuela  to 
Bolivia.  Brazilian  nutmegs.  Tonka  beans,  and 
Maranhao  cloves  are  all  common  to  the  Rio 
Negro,  in  the  basin  of  which  are  numberless 
trees  rich  in  various  kinds  of  oils  and  resins. 
Among  the  forest  trees  of  the  Amazon,  the 
leguminona  are  by  far  the  most  abundant  in 
species,  and  also  the  most  remarkable,  from 
their  curious  bean -like  fruits,  commonly  of 
immense  size  or  length.  Many  of  the  ingas 
and  allied  genera  have  pods  a  yard  long  and 
very  slender,  while  in  others  the  pods  are  three 
or  four  inches  wide  and  quite  sliort.  There 
are  numerous  species  of  vanilla;  the  Leopol- 
dina palm,  the  fibres  of  whose  petioles  give  the 
piassaba  so  extensively  employed  in  textile 
fabrics,  occurs  in  large  numbers ;  as  do  also 
several  species  of  homhnx^  producing  silk  cot- 
ton. The  flowers  of  the  forest  trees  in  the 
densely  wooded  regions  are  comparatively 
small  and  inconspicuous;  in  the  open  country, 
or  campos,  the  flower-bearing  trees  and  bushes 
are  more  abundant,  as  indicated  by  the  larger 
number  of  floral  insects  attracted  thither ;  but 
in  the  more  cultivated  districts  in  the  central 
and  southern  provinces,  the  prodigious  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  flowers  never  fail  to  com> 
mand  attention  and  admiration.  In  addition 
to  the  tropical  fruits  allude<l  to  above,  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  bananas,  yamSi 
figs,  lemons,  oranges,  die,  all  of  which  grow 
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in  immense  qnantitios  in  most  of  the  prov- 
inces, the  oranges  of  Pari  being  at  once  re- 
markable for  excellence  and  abundance. — 
The  zodlogy  of  Brazil  is  no  less  remarkable 
than  its  botany  for  the  variety  of  species  which 
it  comprises.  Among  the  animals  not  indi- 
f^enous  to  the  country  are  the  horse,  ass,  sheep, 
hog,  and  dog.  Numerous  herds  of  horned 
cattle  roam  wild  over  the  vast  plains  of  the  in- 
terior, and  considerable  numbers  in  a  domestic 
state  on  the  large  plantations  of  the  southern 
^and  central  provinces.  The  horses  compare 
favorably  witn  those  of  other  South  American 
states ;  but  the  sheep  and  swine  are  in  gene- 
ral of  inferior  breeds,  though  the  markets  of 
the  large  cities  afford  some  excellent  mutton. 
Wild  pigs  inhabit  the  forests  and  are  hunted 
for  food.  Game  in  great  variety  abounds 
throughout  the  wooded  region,  and  especially 
deer,  hare,  and  squirrels.  Here  also  are  the 
great  maneless  lion  (cougar  or  puma) ;  the  ja- 
guar, whose  strength  enables  it  to  kill  a  young 
bull  and  drag  the  carcass  to  the  summit  of  a 
hill ;  the  ocelot  (/elis  pardalis)^  and  two  other 
species  of  felida.  All  these  the  Brazilians 
designate  by  the  single  generic  term  on^ 
(ounce),  distinguishing  them,  however,  into 
three  species  according  to  the  color  of  the 
skin :  the  on^a  preta,  onpa  pintada^  and  ort^ 
de  lomho  preto.  Wolves,  cachorras  do  matto 
(dogs  of  the  woods),  a  species  of  fox,  and 
ant<i8  (American  tapir)  are  common;  as  are 
likewise  sloths,  pacas  (ccBlogeni/s  paca),  agou- 
tis, and  armadillos ;  the  three  last  named  spe- 
cies ranking  among  the  most  highly  esteemed 
game  of  the  country.  Three  small  species  of 
deer,  the  tapir,  the  largest  quadruped  in  the 
empire,  two  or  three  species  of  large  felidm^ 
two  kinds  of  wild  hog,  the  capybara,  and  the 
paca  comprise  nearly  all  the  large  game  of  this 
region.  Small  agoutis,  sloths,  armadillos,  and 
ant-eaters  are  common.  The  capybara  {hydro- 
ehctru8  capybara)  frequents  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  eats  grass,  and  dives  when  pursued.  Its 
flesh,  though  frequently  eaten,  is  not  very 
good,  while  that  of  the  paca  is  particularly 
savory  and  tender.  Many  species  of  opossum 
occur,  and  are  very  destructive  to  poultry. 
The  flesh  of  the  armadillo,  both  species  of 
which  are  eaten,  is  white  and  delicate.  The 
large  ant-eater  is  a  powerful  animal ;  the  In- 
dians assert  that  it  sometimes  kills  the  jaguar ; 
and  the  various  species  of  sloth  are  a  favorite 
prey  of  the  harpy  eagle.  Otters,  the  eehimys  (a 
kind  of  rat),  two  species  of  coati,  porcupines, 
iraras  or  honey-eaters,  water  rats,  and  vari- 
ous other  species  of  rodents  are  not  uncom- 
mon. There  are  over  80  known  species  of 
monkeys  in  the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  and 
probably  twice  that  number  in  all  Brazil ;  of 
tliese  the  myeeteSy  or  howlers,  are  the  largest ; 
the  coaitd  and  many  other  kinds  are  esteemed 
for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh.  Rabbits  are 
common  in  the  central  provinces;  and  vam- 
pires often  cause  much  trouble  by  biting  horses, 
o^tie,  and  even  men.    Obief  among  the  pre- 


daceons  birds  are  the  king  vulture  and  the 
harpy  eagle,  which,  with  a  great  variety  of 
smaller  eagles,  hawks,  kites,  owls,  &c.,  inhabit 
the  Amazon  region,  and  all  but  the  first  two  are 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  empire.  There  are 
two  other  species  of  fine  eagles  inhabiting  the 
Upper  Amazon  exclusively.  Wallace  reckons 
at  least  80  distinct  species  of  parrots,  varying 
in  size  from  the  tiny  psittaeulus  passer inus 
to  the  magnificent  crimson  macaw,  and  some 
20  varieties  of  humming .  birds.  Immense 
flocks  of  aquatic  birds  frequent  the  rivers  and 
lakes ;  the  American  ostrich  {rhea  Americana) 
ranges  from  Gear4  to  the  Uruguay ;  and  there 
is  an  infinite  variety  of  small  birds,  whose 
showy  and  brilliant  plumage  forms  a  gay  con- 
trast with  the  monotonous,  never-fading  ver- 
dure of  Brazilian  vegetation.  During  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  frigate  birds,  gulls,  and  sev- 
eral other  species  of  marine  birds  resort  in  num- 
bers to  the  Abrolhos.  A  remarkable  bird  is  the 
siriemma,  a  sort  of  small  ostrich,  occurring  in  the 
highland  deserts;  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  then  be- 
comes very  useful  for  the  extermination  of  ser- 
pents, which  form  its  chief  food.  Five  species 
of  toucans  inhabit  the  woods  of  Ega,  all  remark- 
able for  the  enormous  size  and  light  structure 
of  their  beaks,  which  are  often  two  inches  wide 
and  seven  long.  Turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  Guinea 
fowl,  and  other  poultry  are  met  with  in  every 
form ;  and  wild  turkeys,  peacocks,  wild  geese, 
&c.,  are  very  numerous.  Some  travellers  have 
spoken  of  a  kind  of  lyre  bird  in  Minas  Geraes. 
Among  the  reptiles,  the  boa  constrictor  (jiboui), 
and  the  anaconda  (sueurujH)  come  first  in  or- 
der. Wallace  says  the  latter  is  decidedly  the 
larger  of  the  two ;  but  both  attain  to  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  it  is  generally  believed  in  the 
country  that  they  sometimes  reach  from  60  to 
80  feet  in  length.  Poisonous  serpents  abound, 
and  there  are  numerous  varieties,  the  most  ter- 
rible of  all  being  the  jararaca ;  it  is  common 
in  all  the  southern  provinces,  and  its  bite,  near- 
ly always  mortal,  is  immediately  followed  by 
the  most  poignant  suflering.  The  jararacas- 
sfi  is  a  larger  variety  of  the  preceding.  The 
cobra  coraly  or  coral  serpent ;  the  cobra  sipd^ 
or  liane  snake,  dangerous  from  the  grayish 
color  of  the  skin,  similar  to  that  of  the  lianes 
around  which  it  entwines  itself  to  lie  in  wait 
for  its  prey ;  the  cobra  fria^  or  cold  snake, 
whose  body  is  frigid  as  ice;  and  the  rattle- 
snake (cascavel),  are  all  exceedingly  venomous, 
and  rarely  exceed  two  yards  in  length.  Three 
or  four  distinct  species  of  alligators  abound  in 
the  Amazon  and  all  its  tributaries.  The  small- 
er ones  are  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  they  in 
their  turn  are  devoured  by  the  large  ones.  Be- 
sides the  jurard,  the  largest  and  most  abundant 
of  the  Brazilian  turtles,  there  are  various  other 
species ;  from  their  eggs,  the  yolks  of  w^hich 
are  very  good  eating,  is  extracted  an  oil  much 
used  for  light  and  in  culinary  preparations. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  fish  of  endless 
variety ;  in  every  small  river,  even  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  same  river,  distinct  species  occur ; 
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and  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  tbe 
number  of  kinds  in  the  several  rivers  of  the 
empire.  The  garoupa  is  a  largo  iish,  of  excel- 
lent flavor,  taken  in  prodigious  numbers  off  the 
coast  between  lat.  17**  and  18°  S.  An  immense 
variety  of  fish  is  caught  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Abrolhos,  and  used  for  food,  comprising  some 
of  the  most  delicious  kinds  of  marine  fish.  The 
peixehoi,  or  cow  fish,  called  by  the  Indians  ju- 
ru4i^  is  an  herbivorous  cetacean,  of  which  there 
are  probably  two  species  in  the  Amazon,  con- 
sidered as  distinct  from  the  manatee  of  the  West 
Indies.  In  the  Sao  Francisco  there  is  a  fish 
called  the  piranha,  exceedingly  voracious,  biting 
the  legs  of  bathers,  and  attacking  and  muti- 
lating other  fish  irrespective  of  size.  The  i)iru- 
rueti  is  taken  in  large  quantities  in  the  Ama- 
zon, and  is  preserved  like  cod.  The  Amazo- 
nian forests  are  without  a  rival  for  the  great 
size  and  gorgeous  colors  of  their  butterflies,  and 
the  endless  variety  of  the  species.  The  helico- 
fiii\  a  group  of  butterflies  peculiar  to  tropical 
America,  are  very  numerous ;  and  the  harlequin 
beetle,  with  the  gigantic  prioni  and  dynastes^ 
are  also  found  here.  Musical  crickets;  immense 
spiders,  of  suflScient  size  (some  being  half  a 
foot  in  expanse)  and  strength  to  attack  and 
kill  finches;  countless  varieties  of  bees,  some 
without  stings,  others  making  sour  honey ;  saQ- 
bas,  or  leaf-carrying  ants,  so  abundant  in  some 
districts  as  to  render  agriculture  almost  impos- 
sible ;  formidable  mosquitoes,  sand  flies,  iiiotu- 
cas,  piums  (a  minute  fly,  the  insect  pest  of  the 
Upper  Amazon),  carnivorous  beetles,  huge  scor- 
pions, and  myriads  of  other  species,  form  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Brazilian  insect 
world. — There  exist  in  Brazil  magnificent  pas- 
ture lands  eminently  suitable  for  cattle  rais- 
ing, and  watered  by  great  rivers  affording 
an  easy  and  direct  highway  to  all  the  mar- 
kets of  the  country  and  of  the  world.  The 
meadow  lands  of  the  more  southerly  provinces, 
however,  support  countless  herds  of  homed 
cattle,  which  form  an  important  source  of 
wealtii  to  the  country.  The  cultivated  ground 
from  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  Andes  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  few  score  acres.  In  the  valley  of  tlie 
Tooantins  the  inhabitants  like  better  to  gather 
nuts  and  cacao,  and  make  india  rubber,  than 
to  apply  themselves  to  the  regular  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  That  part  of  the  coast  region 
extending  from  Bahia  to  Sta.  Catharina,  with 
the  excepticm  of  Espirito  Santo,  is  generally 
devoted  to  coffee  culture,  though  rice  is  an 
important  product  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the 
at^joining  j)rovinces,  and  there  are  immense 
suisixr/ifzmJas  in  all  of  them.  The  region  em- 
bracing Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Parana,  and  Sta. 
Catliarina  yields  the  various  cereals,  cattle 
raising  being  likewise  an  important  industry; 
and  the  great  e(|uat<)rial  districts  are  charac- 
terized by  the  spontaneous  products  of  the 
forest — barks,  gums,  resins,  and  textile  sub- 
stances as  yet  unknown  in  foreign  markets — 
india  rubber,  sarsaparilla,  cacao,  vanilla,  &c. 
Rice  is  easily  raised  in  all  parts  of  Brazil ;  cot- 


ton yields  large  crops  in  almost  all  the  proT- 
inces,  as  do  also  sugar  and  tobacco.  Agri- 
cultural operations  are  chiefly  centred  }i\nm 
cofiee,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  mandioca,  the 
various  European  cereals,  beans,  and  cacao, 
of  which  last  there  are  extensive  plantations 
in  tlie  provinces  N.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
yield  of  sugar  is  still  considerable,  and  has  not 
materially  increased  or  decreased  since  1802, 
notwithstanding  the  preference  given  of  late 
years  to  cofiee  planting  intmany  districts. 
Four  fitlhs  of  the  cofiTee  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  and  over  half  of  all  that  is  used 
in  the  world,  is  of  Brazilian  growth.  Yet 
Brazilian  cofiee  is  much  underrated,  for  tlie 
reason  that  the  finer  qualities  are  nearly  always 

£ut  into  market  under  the  name  of  Java  or 
[ocha,  <:§  even  Martinique  or  Bourbon,  al- 
though the  yearly  produce  of  coffee  in  the 
islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
market  for  a  single  day.  Each  tree  is  scp- 
posed  to  yield  annually,  on  an  average,  two 
pounds  of  cofiee;  but  some  give  as  mnch  as 
eight.  Besides  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  the  coffee  plant  flourishes  in  the 
shade  of  the  Amazon  forest,  and  with  moderate 
care  yields  two  annual  crops ;  and  the  Cear& 
coffee,  much  esteemed,  grows  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes,  at  an  elevation  of  from  2,000  to 
8,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  the  province  of 
Pard  the  coffee  plant  is  seen  growing  on  al- 
most every  roadside,  thicket,  or  waste.  In 
1818  all  the  coffee  exported  from  Brazil  was 
only  74,800  sacks;  in  1871  it  was  2,858,001 
sacks.  The  value  of  cotton  exported  increased 
from  $8,888,705  in  1862  to  $24,030,825  in 
1806.  This  rapid  increase  was  dne  to  the 
civil  war  in  the  United  States.  Mandioca  or 
cassava  is  extensively  cultivated ;  it  is  said  that 
one  acre  of  it  affords  as  much  nntriment  as  six 
of  wheat,  and  the  farina  prepared  from  it  is  a 
common  article  of  food  in  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. The  vine  and  the  olive  are  cultivated 
to  a  limited  extent  in  the  southern  provinces. 
— Manufactures  are  not  yet  in  a  very  advanced 
condition  in  Brazil.  Sugar  refining  is  carried 
on  extensively,  particularly  in  the  great  cane- 
growing  provinces  of  Bahia  and  Pemambu- 
co,  where  there  are  numbers  of  mgfnho§  es- 
tablished on  a  grand  scale,  with  the  best  mod- 
em machinery  for  water  or  steam  power.  In 
the  interior  the  old  imi)erfect  systems  are 
still  adhered  to,  owing  in  many  cases  to  the 
apathy  of  the  planters,  but  chiefly  to  the  ex- 
pense and  difficulties  attending  transportation 
from  the  coast.  Little  has  as  yet  been  done  in 
Brazil  toward  manufacturing  this  class  of  ma- 
chinery. To  the  eiiffenhoi  in  the  interior  arc 
conmionly  attached  distilleries,  and  tlipee  kinds 
of  rnm  are  manufactured  :  cachafa,  somewhat 
resembling  in  taste  the  rum  of  the  West  Jndiea, 
but  inferior  to  that  in  (piality,  is  in  universal 
use  among  the  lower  classes,  and  is  made  from 
the  molasses  that  drips  from  the  fn(ueatad0  or 
common  raw  sugar ;   agoardente^  or  the  mm 


J,  directly  distilled  from  tho  cane 
juice;  and  rettilo,  the  result  of  a  second  pro- 
cosB  of  distillation  (heoce  the  name)  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  which  is  prevjouslr  added  another  in- 
gredient. About  8,BOO,000  gallons  of  rum  are 
annnall]'  eiported.  The  agoardente  ia  exten- 
sively used  in  the  manufacture  of  gin  and  of 
fine  liqueurs,  a  large  variety  of  which  latter, 
llavored  with  the  aromatic  extracts  of  varioue 
indigenous  fVnits,  wua  exhibited  in  Paris  in 
18<>7.  A  sort  of  brandy  is  also  made  from 
mandioca,  the  fraits  of  tho  ci^ueiro,  genipa- 
poiro,  &e.  Beer  breiveries,  of  comparatively 
recent  establiahTOent,  are  in  successful  opiers' 
tion  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Petropolis,  Rio  Grande 
do  Sal,  and  Pemambuco;  but  the  full  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  is  serionsly  impeded  by  the 
necessity  of  Importing  from  Europe  the  barley 
and  bops,  which  might  be  raised  in  abundance 
inthe  southern  provinces.  Tobacco  ismanufac- 
tured  on  a  larg6  scale  in  some  places,  chicdy 
in  Babia  and  Bio  do  Janeiro,  where  are  made 
seTcral  kinds  of  snuff  much  esteemed  in  foreign 
markets.  Large  quantities  of  cigars  of  a  com- 
mon ciass  (charutot)  are  manafactured  in  Ba- 
hia  and  other  places.  In  some  towns  and 
districts  near  Bahia  the  whole  population  ia 
thns  occupied,  and  the  saw  mills  torn  ont  from 
7,000  to  8,000  cigar  boxes  a  day.  In  the 
financial  year  18B9-'60  46,000,000  charutos, 
valued  at  $304,867  55,  were  e.iported  from 
Baliia  ;  and  the  yearly  export  bas  since  been 
steadily  on  the  increase.  A  number  of  cotton- 
weaving  factories  have  been  established,  and 
compete  favorably  with  foreign  manufacturers 
in  the  production  of  the  coarser  fabrics.  The 
first  cotton  factory  in  Brazil  was  built  by  an 
American  near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  workers 
are  chiefly  taken  from  the  German  colony  at  Pe- 
trojiolis.  There  is  besides  an  extensive  /abrica 
in  the  province  of  Bahia,  also  built  by  Ameri- 
cans, and  employing  300  operatives  of  both  sex- 
es, mostly  from  the  orphan  and  foundling  asy- 
lums of  the  city.  From  30,000  to  40,000  pieces 
(of  IS  yards  each)  arc  here  produced  annually, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sewing  cotton, 
nets,  &c.  The  largest  factory  is  in  Minos 
Geraes,  with  15,000  spindles  and  400  looms ;  it 
affords  constant  employment  to  800  hands,  and 
is  said  to  turn  out  annually  3,600,000  yards  of 
cloth  and  274,000  lbs.  of  yarn,  of  a  total  value 
of  $1,100,000.  In  the  provinces  already  men- 
tioned, and  in  Alagdas  and  elsewhere,  there  are 
othercotton  factories,  but  of  minor  importance. 
To  promote  tho  development  of  tliia  industry, 
tho  government  has  decreed  the  free  entry  of 
all  machinery  for  that  purpose,  and  the  exemj)- 
tlon  of  the  operatives  from  military  service,  but 
appoints  an  inspector  to  suuorintend  each  es- 
tablidhmeot.  Very  good  silks  are  made  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  elsewhere.  There  are  eaw  mills 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Common 
and  wall  papers  are  manufactured  ;  also  soap, 
chemicals,  bruda,  ribbons,  bronzes,  dzc.  Some 
Important  w  1  •  bt  executed  in  Bra- 
zilian 1  Dvcamahips  and  iron 
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bridges;  and  the  coast  steamer  companies  have 
well  appointed  machine  shops  for  the  repair 
and  even  building  of  enpnes.  The  province  of 
Sao  Paulo  has  some  largo  iron  works.  In  the 
large  cities  there  arc  gold  and  silver  smiths  and 
jewellers ;  but  these  and  tho  artisans  of  the 
various  other  mechanical  branches  are  mainly 
foreigners.  In  Brazil  the  exaggerated  appre- 
ciation of  political  employment  everywhere 
prevailing  amounts  to  a  national  misfortune. 
Every  mun  of  liberal  education  seeks  a  political 
career,  as  being  at  once  the  easiest  and  most 
aristocratic  mode  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Tho 
possesion  of  a  sugar  plantation  ia  regarded 
among  tho  cultivators  as  a  sort  of  nobility. — 
The  chief  article  of  export  from  Brazil  is  cof- 
fee, suppijing,  as  before  stated,  more  than  half 
the  consumption  of  the  world.  Among  the 
other  products  sent  in  large  quantities  to  for- 
eign countries  are  cotton,  sugar,  cacao,  hides, 
horns,  tobacco,  India  rubber,  diamonds,  &c. 
The  prmcipal  imports  are  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics  from  Great  Britain ;  wrought  and  un-  . 
wrou^t  iron  from  various  countries ;  wines 
from  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France ;  agricultu- 
ral implements,  hardware,  lard,  fiuur,  timber 
(pine),  petroleum,  biscuits,  coal,  ice,  hams, 
soap,  boots  and  shoes,  &c.,  from  the  United 
States.  The  value  of  the  total  exports  and 
imports  for  the  three  years  1869-'9  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : 


YEARS.                     1            Eipuu. 

imr^u. 

IBM-'Sr 

1      •7S.0IH),«O0 

tnj.w.iw) 

6S,8M.(100 
»220,«0,000 

Tot.1 

1   •Ki,000,000 

The  entire  quantities  of  coffee,  sugar,  cotton, 
hides,  and  horns  exported  from  1857  to  1670 
inclusive,  are  as  follows : 
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VALUE    OP   IMPORTS   FBOM   THE   UNITED  STATES, 
FBOM    1867   TO    1871    INCLUSIVE. 


YFARM. 

U.  BTATE8 

PRODUCTS. 

1 

Atn.Bottomi.  For.BoUomi. 

1 

AUISt. 

1867-'68 

186>i-'6U 

186i>-'70 

1870-71 

♦8,02^411 
2.^)5.297 
2,98:*.191 
8,899,099 

$2,619,618 
8,106,268 
2,719.170 
2,546,298 

$197,850 
158,514 
110,485 
148,757 

$5,842,888 
6,070,079 
5.81 7,M6 
6,089,154 

Of  the  2,209,456  sacks  of  coffee  exported  in 
1870,  the  United  States  took  1,373,654.  In  the 
lirst  half  of  1871  there  were  shipped  1,253,666 
sacks,  645,749  to  the  United  States;  and  the 
same  country  took  871,266  out  of  a  total  of 
625,429  sacks  exported  during  the  first  half  of 
1872 — a  decrease  in  the  total  export  of  nearly 
one  half.  The  value  of  the  exports  to  Ctreat 
Britain  for  1870  was  $30,637,240,  and  of  the 
imports  $26,834,170.  The  value  of  the  Brit- 
ish cotton  manufactures  imported  in  1869  and 
1870  was  almost  exactly  covered  by  that  of 
the  raw  cotton  exported  to  the  United  King- 
dom during  the  same  period.  From  a  com- 
parison of  the  trade  returns  of  several  years, 
it  is  observed  that  one  fourth  of  the  exports 
go  to  England,  and  about  one  fifth  to  the 
United  States,  the  remainder  being  divided 
between  France,  Portugal,  Germany,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  The  port  movements 
in  1870  were  as  follows:  entered,  3,540 
sea-going  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,43 6,- 
000  tons;  4,903  coasters,  tonnage  1,091,000; 
cleared,  3,215  sea-going  vessels,  tonnage  1,500,- 
000 ;  4,994  coasters,  tonnage  1, 198,000.  A  line 
of  clippers  between  Genoa  and  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  was  organized  in  1872,  with  vessels  of  500 
tons  burden,  but  of  light  draft,  to  suit  the  bar 
of  the  latter  port.  The  post-office  receipts 
in  1865-'6  were  $209,902 ;  by  1869  they  had 
increased  one-half;  the  expenditure  for  that 
period  averaged  only  $368,286  annually. — Save 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  capital 
and  other  large  cities,  the  want  of  adequate 
highways  is  still  sensibly  felt,  and  notably  im- 
pedes the  development  of  trade  and  indus- 
try, especially  in  the  interior  provinces.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however; 
and  the  department  of  agriculture  and  public 
works  is  devoting  unremitting  attention  to 
this  all-important  subject.  Lines  of  railway 
are  fast  multiplying  in  all  the  coast  provin- 
ces; those  already  established  are  in  process 
of  extension,  and  new  ones  are  projected.  In 
the  course  of  1872  privileges  were  granted 
by  the  legislature  for  the  construction  of  12 
lines  of  railway,  with  a  telegraph  system  at- 
tached to  each.  The  railway  network  pene- 
trates the  central  provinces,  from  the  capital  to 
Belem  in  one  direction,  and  to  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  in  the  opposite,  so  that  probably  by  the 
end  of  1874  the  traveller  can  proceed  by  rail 
from  the  Amazon  to  Uruguay  almost  without 
change  of  train.  An  important  line  is  about 
to  be  built  (1873)  chiefly  for  carrying  coals 
from  the  Candiota  mines  to  the  coast  at  Sta. 


Catharina.  The  railways  existing  in  1872,  with 
their  respective  lengths,  and  the  receipts  and 
outlays  in  1869,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


LINES. 

Sao  Paalo 

Bahift 

Pernambuco 

Dom  Pedro  II 

CaDtagallo 

Maua,  or  PctropoUa 

Total 

Total  in  1868. . 

Increaao 


llilM. 

Rwtipta. 

8T 
80 
80 
140 
21 
11 

419 

•  •  • 

$1,148,526 
158.189 
424.44)0 
2,812.9()8 
129.(119 
250,561 

$4,416,878 
8,214,859 

$1,204,014 

•  •  « 

ExpcBdlUii**. 


$428868 

1M2.447 

2<i8.8tit> 

l,07is»l 

84.665 

91,682 


$2.1ia»» 
1,602.875 

$456,146 


An  unusual  outlay  for  repairs,  together  with 
a  marked  diminution  of  traffic,  owing  to  defi- 
cient crops  caused  by  disease  in  the  sugar  cane 
and  the  arought,  gave  rise  to  the  deficit  in  the 
Bahia  line.  Of  the  foregoing  lines,  the  most 
important  is  that  of  Sao  Paulo,  from  Santos  to 
Judiahy,  deserving  of  especial  notice  from  its 
prosperous  condition,  due  to  the  wealth  of  the 
province  which  it  traverses.  On  Oct.  1,  1872, 
a  line  was  opened  from  Macei6  in  Alag6as  to  the 
interior.  Ihere  were  at  the  end  of  1872  near- 
ly 1,600  m.  of  telegraph  in  operation ;  and  tlie 
laying  of  a  line  from  Sao  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  to  Montevideo  was  commenced  aboot 
the  same  time.  A  privilege  was  granted  in  1872 
for  laying  a  submarine  cable  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  Portugal,  and  the  work  was  to  be  commenced 
immediately.  The  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is 
thoroughly  permeated  with  lines  of  street  rail- 
roads ;  in  other  cities  lines  have  likewise  l^een 
constructed,  and  prove  of  material  benefit  to 
the  community,  especially  in  a  social  point  of 
view,  having  been  instrumental  in  eradicating 
abuses  under  which  Brazilian  society  has  long 
groaned.  Brazilian  women,  until  lately  con- 
demned to  a  sort  of  Turkish  seclusion,  rarely 
going  into  the  street,  and  never  unaccom- 
panied by  father,  brother,  or  husband,  now 
travel  alone  in  the  street  cars,  and  the  custom 
is  fast  gaining  ground.  The  great  natural 
highways  of  Brazil,  its  migestic  rivers,  will 
afford  an  easy  outlet  for  the  productions  of  the 
interior,  and  a  commencement  has  been  made 
in  turning  these  facilities  to  account.  Weekly 
and  even  daily  lines  of  steamers  ply  on  the 
Amazon  from  Belem  to  the  various  towns  along 
the  course  of  that  river^  The  Negro  is  navi- 
gated to  a  comparatively  limited  extent ;  steam- 
ers run  regularly  on  the  Araguaya-Tocanttns 
from  Belem  to  Goyaz ;  and  vigorous  measures 
are  in  progress  to  establisli  steam  navigation 
on  the  Sao  Francisco.  Steamers  ply  con- 
stantly up  the  Paraguay  (navigable  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  course)  to  Cuyabi,  the 
capital  of  Matto  Grosso,  that  being  still  the 
only  route  by  which  the  province  ia  readily 
accessible.  A  new  survey  of  the  Amazon  at 
the  expense  of  the  imperial  government  was 
ordered  in  1872,  a  preliminary  step  to  the  still 
further  increase  of  steam  facility  on  that  river. 
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The  English,  on  the  one  hand,  have  taken  op 
steam  navigation  on  the  Amazon,  so  long  car- 
ried on  by  a  Brazilian  company ;  and  on  the 
other,  American  enterprise  is  penetrating  the 
Madeira  and  Mamor6  to  open  up  steam  com- 
munication with  the  interior  of  Bolivia ;  and 
railroads  will  be  built  wherever  navigation  is 
impeded  by  insurmountable  obstacles,  such  as 
the  falls  of  the  Madeira.  Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways,  the.  traffic  between  the  coast 
and  the  interior  was  imperfectly  carried  on  by 
mule  trains,  which  is  still  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  country  the  only  available  method. — There 
are  in  Brazil  19  banks  and  innumerable  pri- 
vate banking  houses.  Chief  among  the  former 
are  the  bancos  do  BrasU,  do  Bahia,  de  Campos, 
Commercial  do  Rio  Janeiro,  do  Maranhao,  do 
Pernambuco,  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  do  Para ; 
and  the  English  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  limited, 
London  and  Brazilian,  Brazilian  and  Portu- 
guese, the  banco  Rural  e  llypothecario,  and 
the  bank  of  Mau4  and  co.  The  sociedad  eco- 
nomica  de  consumo^  having  for  its  object  the 
establishment  of  cheap  shops,  has  a  capital 
of  $150,000  in  $50  shares.  The  Mercantile 
Industrial  bank  of  Rio,  established  in  1862, 
has  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  in  $100  shares. 
— Brazil  is  governed  by  a  hereditary  and  con- 
stitutional monarch.  The  constitution  is  bas- 
ed upon  the  fundamental  law  of  March  25, 
1824,  modified  by  additional  acts  of  Aug.  12, 
1834,  and  May  12, 1840.  The  constitution  estab- 
lishes four  powers  in  the  state :  the  legislative, 
executive,  judicial,  and  the  **  moderating  "  pow- 
er, or  royal  prerogative.  The  legislative  pow- 
er is  vested  in  a  national  legislative  assembly 
and  in  provincial  assemblies.  The  national  as- 
sembly consists  of  two  houses,  senate  and  con- 
gress. The  senators,  58  in  number,  are  elected 
for  life ;  and  the  representatives,  122  in  number, 
are  chosen  by  the  whole  of  the  free  population 
(save  minors,  monks,  and  servants)  for  four 
years.  Senators  must  be  native  Brazilians, 
have  attained  the  age  of  40  years,  and  possess 
an  ajimual  income  of  at  least  $800.  They 
receive  a  salary  of  $1,800  for  each  session. 
Representatives  are  chosen  by  electors  ap- 
pointed by  voters,  every  30  voters  having  the 
privilege  of  naming  an  elector  in  each  electoral 
district.  The  salary  of  the  representatives  is 
$1,200  for  each  session,  besides  travelling  ex- 
penses. The  executive  power  resides  in  the 
emperor,  assisted  by  his  ministers  and  a  coun- 
cil of  state.  The  ministers  are  responsible  for 
treason,  corruption,  abuse  of  power,  and  all 
acts  contrary  to  the  constitution;  which  re- 
sponsibility cannot  be  evaded  on  the  plea  of 
orders  from  the  sovereign.  The  latter  has  the 
power  to  convoke  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
legislative  assembly;  nominate  bishops,  presi- 
dents of  pro\'inces,  and  magistrates;  declare 
peace  or  war ;  and  to  sanction  and  superintend 
the  execution  of  all  measures  voted  by  the 
legislature.  By  virtue  of  the  "moderating'' 
power,  the  sovereign  can  choose  ministers  and 
senators,  withhold  temporarily  his  sanction 


from  legislative  measures,  convoke  extraordi- 
nary legislative  assemblies,  dissolve  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  grant  amnesties  and  par- 
dons. The  ministry  is  composed  of  seven  de- 
partments: interior,  foreign,  finance,  justice, 
war,  marine,  and  agriculture,  public  works, 
and  commerce.  The  council  of  state  is  com- 
posed of  12  ordinary  and  12  extraordinary 
members,  appointed  for  life  by  the  sovereign. 
These  councillors  are  for  the  most  part  ex-min- 
isters ;  and  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  if 
of  age,  is  by  right  a  councillor  of  state.  Each 
provincial  government  consists  of  a  provincial 
chamber  and  a  general  council  or  legislative 
assembly.  The  members  of  the  chambers  are 
elected  directly  by  the  voters  for  two  years; 
while  the  assemblymen  are  chosen  by  the  same 
electors  as  the  members  of  the  national  congress, 
their  functions  for  the  affairs  of  the  provinces 
being  analogous  to  those  of  the  representatives 
for  the  affairs  of  the  empire. — Tlie  army  in 
time  of  peace  is  composed  of  21  battalions  of 
infantry  (16,163  men),  5  regiments  of  horse 
(4,152  men),  1  regiment  of  artillery  (5  bat- 
talions, and  1  battalion  of  engineers,  4,326 
men);  in  all,  24,641  men,  to  which  may  be 
added  641  men  forming  a  special  cori)s.  The 
strength  in  time  of  war  is  73,784  men.  The 
navy  consists  of  18  ironclads,  27  corvettes, 
2  gunboats,  and  7  transports,  all  steamers; 
besides  which  there  are  83  sail- of  the  line; 
making  a  total  of  87  vessels,  mounting  316 
guns,  and  manned  by  7,901  men.  There  are 
6  vessels  without  armament,  and  a  number 
of  ironclads  and  other  vessels  of  war  were  in 
course  of  construction  in  1872.  The  total 
strength  of  the  navy  is  8,893,  distributed  as 
follows:  18  general  staff  officers,  545  first- 
class  officers,  142  second-class,  101  forming  a 
sanitary  corps,  234  accountants,  62  boys,  182 
engineers,  3,268  imperial  marines;  naval  bat- 
talion, 1,275,  and  apprentice  marines,  2,616. — 
— The  expenditure  of  the  empire  from  1855  to 
1859  was  as  follows:  1855-'6,  $20,120,000; 
1856-7,  $20,187,500;  1857-^8,  $25,877,500; 
1858-'9,  $26,859,000.  After  the  Paraguayan 
war  commenced,  the  expenditure  increased  as 
follows:  1864-'5,  $48,243,280;  1865-'6,  $60,- 
930,929;  1866-7,  $60,556,782;  1867- 8,  $76,- 
523,870;  1868-'9,  $82,995,703;  1869-70,  $73,- 
189,858;  1870-71,  $53,266,047.  The  amount 
to  be  disbursed  in  1872  for  emancipation 
annuities  was  estimated  by  the  minister  of 
finance  at  $500,000 ;  and  that  for  1902,  when 
slavery  is  to  cease,  at  $8,000,000.  About  one 
fifth  of  the  ordinary  revenue  is  derived  from 
land  licenses  and  other  taxes,  such  as  that  on 
transfer  of  property,  &c. ;  more  than  one  half 
proceeds  from  duties,  export  as  well  as  import, 
the  former  being  13  per  cent,  on  coflTee  and  9 
per  cent,  on  all  other  articles.  From  1865  to 
1870,  when  deficits  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, these  were  covered  by  loans  raised  and 
bonds  and  paper  money  issu*  rl  '  ^  j;o\  ernment, 
and  treated  in  the  finance  accounts  as  extraor- 
dinary receipts.    The  total  receipts  for  the 
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financial  year  1864-^5  were  $29,738,838 ;  and  nearly  15  per  jcent.  of  the  avera^  annual  rey- 

for  the  year  1871-2,  $46,884,316.    The  ex-  enue  of  all  the  provinces.     In  each  of  the  lat- 

penditure  in  1871-2  was  as  follows :  ter  there  is  one  private  primary  school  for  eve- 

Mlnlstrv  of  tho  Interior  •  ^^  ^^®  P"^^^^'  *^^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^"7  2,404  in- 

Civil  list 1699,78.%  I  habitants  of  all  classes  and  colors ;  and  these 

ix>pi illative  Chambers 875,6^0  V  $2,5*4,060  schools  are  attended  by  an  average  nmnber 

wi^^n^ii^:::::::::::::::::::':'^:  i.iwu  of  sos  children.  The  total  number  of  schoi- 

-      Finance 19,712,687  ars  enrolled  is  183,950,  125,867  of  whom  re- 

«      wl?*^°  ^'^. : : ' :         '  :     mi^  ^®*^®  primary,  and  8,083  secondary  education. 

Marine..'...."......!!...!..!...!!.!.     4,484,186  These  figures  show  a  marked   improvement 

"      Commerce,  Agriculture,  Public  -n^o^Q  ^  Compared  with  tlie  rctums  of  former  years; 

^''^'^^ _^^oo4^  .j^  jggg^  ^^y  107,483  children  attended  school 

Total ♦4i,iH422  in  the  whole  empire,  or  26,467  fewer  than  at  the 

Rec<.ipu  In  is7i-'2 $46,884,816  present  time.     There  are  two  faculties  each  of 

Expinditurt)  in  is7i-'2 41,151,422  law  and  medicine  maintained  at  the  expense 

g     .  "|5729^  ^^  government ;  the  imperial  academy  of  medi- 

"^"* '     '  cine  has  an  annual  subsidy  of  $1,000.     Besides 

The  revenue  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  these  there  are  11  seminaries  for  the  education 
1864,  at  tlio  rate  of  75  per  cent,  approximate-  of  the  clergy,  subsidized  by  the  state,  a  cen- 
ly;  wliile  the  increase  of  the  ordinary  cxpen-  tral  college,  an  academy  of  arts,  regimental  and 
diture  in  the  same  period  has  not  exceeded  preparatory  schools  for  the  army,  and  a  school 
20  per  cent.  The  indebtment  of  Brazil  to  of  artillery.  The  whole  educational  system  ia 
England  in  1862  was  $25,000,000,  the  founda-  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minister  of  the 
tion  of  which  had  been  laid  by  loans  to  cover  interior  and  the  control  of  the  general  assem- 
old  charges  of  tho  colonial  time,  the  war  with  bly.  The  English  merchants  of  Kio  de  Janeiro 
Uruguay,  payments  of  indemnities  to  foreign  subscribed  $6,500  in  1872  for  the  establishment 
nations,  and  to  cover  deficits  originating  from  of  a  gymnasium  for  the  use  of  the  English- 
year  to  year;  and  in  1872  the  amount  reached  speaking  young  men  resident  in  that  capital 
$300,000,000,  exclusive  of  railway  guarantees.  An  annual  subsidy  of  $3,500  is  given  by  gov- 
being  an  increase  of  $275,000,000  in  ten  years,  emmont  to  the  geographical  and  historical  in- 
A  loan  of  *$  15, 000, 000  was  contracted  in  stitute  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Besides  the  libra- 
February,  1871.  In  1872  the  following  were  ries  connected  with  the  various  public  scien- 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  national  debt :  tific  and  literary  establishments,  there  are  in 
Foreigndobt $800,000,000  Rio  d©  Janeiro  1 1  Dublio  libraries,  chiof  among 

Internal  debt  at  4,  A,  and  6  per  cent 140,228,460  which    is    the    gobinete   portuguez    pOSSeSttng 

g^'J£?ftISd,»dde^ii.::;;:::;::;;:::  i2,K  eo-o^  ^"'"r*'  '"*^  b«Nr,vi8it^  on  an  aver- 

Papermoney 78,589,081  age  by  2,314  persons  yearly.     By  the  proTiD- 

g528.442.796  ^^^  ^^  of  Dec.  26,  1871,  the  creation  of  librt- 

fa«s«5fi,  ries  in  all  the  cities  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  an- 

The  issue  of  the  4^  per  cent,  loan  of  1860  thorized;  and  there  are  libraries  in  most  of  the 

amounted  to  $6,865,000 ;  of  that  sum,  $2,266,-  other  provinces  of  the  empire.    There  are  dra- 

600  was  redeemed  on  June  1,  1872,  leaving  matic  and  musical  conservatories,  an  academy 

$4,598,500  still  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  opera-  of  fine  arts,  and  other  institutions  for  the  pro- 

tion  of  the  accumulative  sinking  fund.     Besides  motion  of  literature,  art,  and  science.     The  aa- 

the  general  receipts,  there  are  the  provincial  and  tronomical  observatory  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was 

municipal  receipts ;  theformer  amount  to  $11,-  the  object  of  important  modifications  in  1873. 

600,000,  the  latter  to  $2,500,000.    A  credit  ex-  —The  religion  of  the  state  is  the  Roman  Catho- 

traordinary  of  $136,500  was  opened  to  the  min-  lie.    The  whole  empire  constitutes  one  "  metro- 

istry  of  agriculture  in  1872,  to  meet  the  ex-  politan  province,"  under  the  archbishop  of  Ba- 

penses  of  the  national  exhibition  to  be  held  in  hia.    There  are  12  dioceses:  Bahia,  Sao  Sebas- 

Kio  de  Janeiro.   The  aggregate  customs  receipts  tiao  (Kio),   Olinda  (Pemambuco),  Maranhao, 

of  the  empire  in  1868-9  were  $31,746,774.  Grao  Pani,  Sao  Paulo,  Mariana  (Minas  Geraes), 

— Public  education  has  not  yet  reached  a  high  Goyaz,  Cuyabd  (Matto  Grosso),  Sao  Pedro  do 

point  of  development  in  Brazil ;  but  numerous  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Ceara,  and  Diamantina 

schools  have  been  established  of  late  in  the  (Minas  Geraes).     Over  these  dioceses  preside 

provinces,  and  the  government  is  engaged  in  one  archbi-^hop  and  11  bishops.     Brazil  isdivi- 

developing  and  strengthening  a  genenil  system,  ded  into  1,299  parishes,  most  of  the  vicars  of 

There  are  at  present  4,437  schools  in  the  em-  which  are  foreigners,  chiefly  Portuguese.     Al- 

pire;  3,603  being  public  and  devoted  to  pri-  though  the  Roman  Catholic  is  bylaw  constitu- 

mary  and  secondary  education,  and  834  private  ted  the  religion  of  the  state,  all  other  religions 

schools.     The  number  of  secondary  schools  is  are  tolerated,  but  restricted  in  their  worship  to 

in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  18  primary;  buildings  "  without  the  exterior  form  of  tem- 

and  there  are  twice  as  many  schools  for  males  pies."    In  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  elsewhere  there 

as  for  females.     The  average  annual  cost  of  are  Protestant  churches;    and  the  ministers 

each  i)uhlic  school  is  $467 ;  and  the  whole  of  of  the  SwUs  and  German  colonies  are  paid  by 

the  public  schools  cost  annually  $1,681,000,  or  government.    The  United  States  Presbyterian 
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board  of  foreign  missions  maintain  a  mission  in 
Brazil,  with  ten  ministers  and  three -churches 
in  each  of  the  cities  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Suo 
Paulo,  and  some  in  Bahia.  Their  communi- 
cants number  347,  nearly  all  native  Brazilians. 
— Podro  Alvares  Oabral,  having  been  appointed 
admiral  of  a  fleet  sent  by  King  Emanuel  of  Por- 
tugal to  follow  up  the  brilliant  discoveries  of 
Yasco  da  Gama  in  the  East  Indies,  set  sail 
March  9,  1500;  but  the  fleet  having  been  car- 
ried by  ocean  currents  and  adverse  winds  far 
to  the  westward  of  the  intended  course,  Cabral 
on  April  22  unexpectedly  found  himself  in  sight 
of  land;  and  on  the  25th  the  squadron  cast 
anchor  in  a  commodious  harbor  which  the 
admiral  named  Porto  Seguro.  Cabral  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign,  calling  it  Vera  Cruz,  a 
name  afterward  changed  to  Santa  Cruz,  which 
in  turn  gave  place  to  the  present  one  of  Brazil. 
This  formality  concluded,  he  once  more  set  out 
upon  his  voyage  eastward,  but  not  without 
having  previously  despatched  to  the  king  ti- 
dings of  his  discovery.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
news,  a  squadron  was  fitted  out  under  the 
command  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  to  visit  and 
explore  the  new  country ;  and  that  navigator 
on  his  return  to  Portugal  published  an  account 
of  his  explorations  with  a  map,  to  which  publi- 
cation is  due  the  name  America  given  fc>  the 
whole  western  continent.  Vespucci  on  his 
return  carried  some  specimens  of  Brazilian 
birds,  and  a  cargo  of  dye  woods,  whole  forests 
of  which  he  reported  as  existing  in  the  newly 
found  country.  These  dyewoods  immediately 
became  the  object  of  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
traflic  on  the  part  of  numerous  speculators. 
Merchants  of  other  nations  having  engaged  in 
the  trade.  King  John  III.  determined  to  suppress 
what  he  regarded  as  a  violation  of  his  rights. 
Colonies  were  accordingly  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  crown  in  1531,  towns  sprang 
up  rapidly  along  the  coast,  and  fortune  for  a 
few  years  seemed  to  smile  upon  the  new  settle- 
ments. But  the  colonists  had  suffered  much 
from  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  savages; 
the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  Portuguese  no- 
bles who  had  received  land  grants  from  the 
government,  and  full  judicial  powers,  on  condi- 
tion of  establishing  the  colonies  at  their  own 
expense,  soon  proved  inadequate  to  the  enter- 
prise ;  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  form  a 
permanent  system  of  colonial  rule,  immediately 
dependent  upon  the  home  government.  A 
governor  was  accordingly  appointed  in  1549,  in 
the  person  of  Thom6  de  Souza,  who  was  in- 
vested with  unlimited  powers  of  jurisdiction, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  and  under  whose  wise 
administration  the  home  government  in  a  short 
time  recovered  possession  of  the  early  colonies, 
or  capitanias.  De  Souza  founded  and  took  up 
his  residence*  at  Sao  Salvador  da  Bahia,  which 
was  then  constituted  the  capital  of  Brazil.  A 
colony  of  French  Protestants  was  founded  in 
1555  on  an  island  in  th»  i  of  the  present 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  1  tlie  foimder, 


Vice  Admiral  Villegagnon,  and  consequent  in- 
ternal dissensions,  marred  the  success  of  the 
settlement;  and  the  colonists  were  expelled 
from  the  island  in  1565.  The  Portuguese  in 
1567  built  the  city  of  Sao  Sebastiao,  since  called 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  name  given  to  the  bay  by 
Martim  Aflbnso  in  1531.  After  the  annexation 
of  Portugal  to  Spain  under  Philip  II.  in  1580, 
Brazil  found  numerous  enemies  among  the  na- 
tions then  on  hostile  terms  with  the  latter 
kingdom ;  the  coast  towns  suffered  much  from 
the  successive  inroads  of  the  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  Dutch,  by  whom  they  were  in  turn 
occupied,  pillaged,  and  abandoned.  In  1612 
the  French  took  possession  of  Maranhao,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Sao  Luiz  do  Maranhao, 
from  which  they  were  driven  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1615.  But  the  Dutch  were  the  most  pertina- 
cious in  their  endeavors  to  secure  a  firm  foot- 
hold in  Brazil.  A  fleet  from  Holland  in  1623 
captured  the  city  of  Bahia;  but  in  1625,  after 
the  departure  of  their  ships,  the  conquerors 
were  forced  to  capitulate.  In  1629  the  Dutch 
took  Pernambuco,  and  they  extended  their 
conquests  with  so  much  energy  that  in  1645 
they  ruled  the  whole  territory  N.  of  that  city 
except  Pard.  The  Portuguese,  however,  recap- 
tured province  after  pro\ince,  and  in  1654  had 
completely  driven  out  the  Dutch,  who  by  the 
peace  of  1660  renounced  all  claim  to  Brazilian 
territory.  In  the  mean  tune  the  house  of  Bra- 
ganza  had  been  restored  to  the  throne  of  Por- 
tugal, in  the  person  of  John  IV.,  Brazil  erect- 
ed into  a  principality,  and  the  title  of  prince  of 
Brazil  conferred  upon  the  Portuguese  heir  ap- 
parent (1 640).  From  the  time  of  the  evacuation 
of  the  Dutch,  Portugal  remained  in  peaceful 
possession;  but  the  exactions  of  the  mother 
country  drained  the  colony  of  its  resources  and 
retarded  its  development.  Meanwhile  the  min- 
eral riches  of  Brazil  had  been  discovered ;  gold 
and  diamond  mining  were  in  active  operation, 
and  poured  a  constant  stream  of  wealth  into  the 
home  treasury;  and  the  Lisbon  government 
constituted  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  capital  instead 
of  Bahia.  In  1807,  when  Napoleon  declared 
war  against  Portugal,  John  VI.,  its  reigning 
sovereign,  took  refuge  with  his  family  in  Bra- 
zil, followed  by  a  large  number  of  courtiers 
and  other  emigrants.  This  event  was  imme- 
diately attended  by  important  modifications 
in  the  colonial  administration;  restrictions 
upon  commerce  were  removed ;  the  ports  were 
thrown  open  to  the  shipping  of  all  friendly  na- 
tions ;  and  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815  Bra- 
zil was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  John 
assuming  the  title  of  king  of  Portugal,  Algarve, 
and  Brazil.  During  his  absence  from  Portugal 
a  revolution  had  broken  out  there,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  Spain  had  been  proclaimed,  Sep- 
tember, 1820 ;  and  as  that  example  had  been 
followed  in  Pard  and  Pernambuco,  the  king, 
fearing  that  the  revolutionary  movement  might 
extend  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  took  himself  the  ini- 
tiatory steps,  and  proclaimed  the  constitution 
of  Feb.  26, 1821.    Soon  afterward  he  returned 
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to  Portugn!,  lioviDg  oppointed  liis  son,  Prince  as  Brazil  had  done.     In  1848  jellow  ferer 

Poilro,   roj^nt    of  Brazil.      A  rcvolutionaiy  broke  out  in  tbe  prorince  of  Bahia,  and  spread 

movcmiint  took  place  in  April,  1621.     Jlrazil  rapidl;  tlirouKli  all  the  maritime  pronnces, 

was  {iroclatincd  an  independent  empire,  Uct.  causing  frightful  uiortalitj.     Id  1855  an  epi- 

12,  1822,  and  Dom  Pedro  cr»n-iicd  empi-ror  demic  of  cholera  morbne  visited  Para,  and 

Dec.  1.    A  constitution  was  adopted  early  in  afterward  t)ie  other  provinces,  carrying  deso- 

1624 ;  and  the  independence  of  the  empire  was  lation  through  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and 

acknowlcil)>ed  b;  the  government  of  Lisbon,  especially  Atogftas.     In  1B72  an  unknown  dis- 

Sept.  7,  lS2r>.     In  1B20  Dom  Pedro  beeonio  liy  temper  manifested  itself  in  three  towns,  and 

the  death  of  bis  father  king  of  Portugal,  but  carried  off  13,000  out  of  18,000  inhabitants.— 

resigned  that  crown  to  liis  infant  daughter  See  "  Tlie  Nalnralist  on  tbe  River  Amazons," 

Dona -Maria  da  Gloria.     In  the  same  year  the  by  Ilenry  Walter  Bates  (2d  ed.,  8vo,  London, 

Brazilian  government  dcchkred  war  against  the  ISSi) ;  "  A  Narrative  of  Travels  on  the  Ama- 

Argentine  liepublie,  which  was  seeking  to  con-  zon  and  Negro,"  by  Alfred  R.  WalUice  (8ro, 

vert  Uruguay  into  an  Argentine  province;  but  I-ondon,  1863);    "A  Journey  in  Brazil,"  by 

peace  wan  restored  ttirougli  the  mediation  of  Prof  and  Hrs.  l.onis  Agassiz  (8vo,  Boston, 

Great   Britain,   and   Montevideo  declared   an  1870);  "Geology  and  Piiysieal  Goi^aphy  of 

independent    republic.      Meanwhile    dispntcs  Brazil,"  by  Prof  llartt  (6to,  Boston,  187U>. 

had   arisen    between  tlio    emiwror  and    the  SBAZIL  NIT,  tbe  fruit  of  the  BertkoUttia  ez- 

chamber   of  deputies,   and  only   ceased   witli  eelea,  a  large  tree  of  tbe  order   Urylhidaeta, 

the  abdication  of  the  former,  April  7,  1831,  found  chiefly  on  the  Orinoco.     Thenutsareof 

in  favor  of  his  son  Pedro  11.,  then  in  his  sixth  tlie  form  of  triangular  prisms,  with  very  hard 

year.    (See  Pbdbo  I.)    The  country  was  gov-  shells;  they  contain  a  rich  oily  meat  in  one 

enied  by  a  regency  till  1841,  wlien  tbe  eiiipc-  piece  like  an  almond.  They  are  arranged  in 
ror  was  declared  to  have  attained  bis  nii^">'it}'i 
and  crowned  July  18.  A  law  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  tbe  slave  trade  was  |>romultnited  in 
1631,  and  another  in  18S0forthe  final  abolition 
of  sIhvc  traltic.  Several  political  uprisings  oc- 
curred in  the  empire  from  1841  to  1849,  chiefly 
in  Minas  Geraes  ond  J'emambneo,  dlrccte<l 
against  the  provincial  governments,  or  against 
the  Tiieasurcs  or  niinistiTS  of  tlie  central  gov- 
omniont;  hut  none  attained  tlie  proportions  of 
a  civil  war.  An  alliance  was  formed  by  lira- 
zil,  Uruguay,  and  the  fcrcos  of  Entre  Ri()s, 
against  HoBOH,  the  Ai^cntine  dictator,  witli 
wlioKe  fall  (at  Monte  Cascros)  and  flight  to 
England,  hostilities  were  terminated  in  Febru- 
ary, 1852.  In  1805  war  was  declareil  against 
Paraguay,  and  an  offensive  alliance  was  formed 
betweenBrazil,  Uruguay,  and  tlie  Argentine  Re- 
public, May  1,  witi)  tbe  express  stipulation  that 

"  none  of  tbe  high  contracting  powers  should  B™"  "'tn,  ^owIeb  *^^^"_J,'^  *' 
lay  down  arms  until  tbe  present  government 

of  Paraguay  nliould  be  overthrown."    For  tbe  four  cells,  each  of  which  contains  six  or  eight 

motives,  progress,  and  tenninatiun  of  tliis  long  nut^,  and  all  are  included  in  a  spherical  cose, 

and   disastrous   war,   which  ended  in  the  de-  half  as  large  as  a  man's  head.     The  Portagiies« 

feat  ami  death  of  tlie  dictator  Lopez,  March  1,  formerly  carried  on  an  extensiTe  trade  in  these 

1871,    see  Abokntinb    ItEprni.ic,   and  Paha-  nuts.      They   are   now  chiefly  export«d   from 

ODAT.    Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1871  a  ParA,  and  continue  to  form  an  article  of  great 

controversy  arose  between  the  governments  comniereial   importance.     When    fresh,  they 

of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Itio  de  Janeiro,  which  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  rich  flavor;  but 

threatened  fur  a  time  to  disturb  the  friendly  they  become  rancid  in  a  sliort  time  fnim  tbe 

relations  existing  between  Drazil  and  tbe  A r-  great  quantity  of  oil  they  contain.    Tbta>hM 

gcntine  Republic.    Tlic  latter  pnitested  against  been  largely  extracted  for  use  in  lamps, 

certain  treaties  concerning  Imundarics  and  a  I      BItZIL  WOOD,  the  name  given  to  several 

war  indemnity  ratiflcil  sejiarately  with  Para-  varieties  of  red  dyewood,  brought  from  Soulli 

gnay  hy   Hrazil,   without  the  concurrence  of  America,  Central   America,  and  tlie  West  In- 

the  two  other  allied  powers,  and  in  violation  .  dies.     The  genuine  Brazil  wood,  somctimea 

of  certain  articles  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  ,  called  Pemarohuco  wood,  is  brought  from  the 

May  1, 18(15;  but  the  negotiations  between  the  province  of  this  name  in  Brazil.  •  The  tree  is 

twi>  countries  came  to  a  favorable  tennina-  known  as  the  eataljrinia  critla.     Other  Tarie- 

tion  in  OctobtT,  1872,  it  l>cing  agreed  that  the  ties  are  tbe  braziletto  (the  most  inferior  kind 

Argentine   g<iveminent    should    also   arninge  of  Braril   wihkI),   from   the  West   Indies,  the 

boundary  questions   by  sejiarutc  negotiation,  product  of  the    C.  BraiilientU ;  th«   mjmM) 
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or  Bumpfen  wood,  of  the  C.  tapan ;  and  the 
Nicaragua  or  peach  wood,  also  from  a  species 
of  eataipinia.  It  is  B^d  that  the  name  was 
applied  to  the  wood  (of  wliich  there  are  apecies 


Wood— Loth,  Floirer  ud  Fruit 


in  the  Elaat  Indies)  long  before  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  that  tlie  great  territory  in 
South  America  was  named  Brazil  in  conse- 
qaenco  of  the  abundance  of  the  otesalpinia  trees. 
So  ralnable  were  these  consideredtbat  the  wood 
was  monopolized  bj  the  crown,  and  called  pSo 
da  rainha,  queen's  wood.  The  tree  grows  to 
a  targe  size,  is  crooked  and  linottj,  and  boars 
fragrant  rod  flowers  and  small  leaves.  The  wood 
is  lieav;  and  hard,  takes  B  ilne  polish,  and  sinks 
in  water.  When  first  cut  it  is  pale,  but  tho  red 
color  deepens  on  exposure.  The  heaviest  qual- 
ities are  preferred.  Bj  boiling  Brazil  wood, 
reduced  to  powder,  in  water,  the  wood  becomes 
black,  while  the  water  receives  the  red  coloring 
principle,  wliich  is  a  cr;stattizable  substance, 
named  braziline.  Long-continued  boiling  ex- 
tracts it  all ;  but  a  deeper  red  is  imparted  to 
alcohol  or  ammonia.  The  dye  is  improved  by 
Btandiog  a  few  weeks,  even  if  it  ferments.  At 
the  best,  howei'er,  it  is  not  permanent;  the 
colors  are  fixed  only  by  a  preparation  of  the 
articles  to  be  dyed,  which  cooststs  in  impreg- 
nating them  with  suitable  mordants,  as  alum 
and  tartrate  of  potash.  Acids  and  alkalies 
affect  differently  tne  shades  of  color  of  the  dye ; 
the  former  making  it  more  yellow  and  perma- 
neot,  and  the  latter  deepening  the  hn;  to  pur- 
ple and  violet  shades.  Brazil  wood  has  been 
somewhat  sunerseded  by  a  dyewood  of  superior 
quality  oallea  camwood,  supposed  to  bo  the 
product  of  the  iaphia  nitida,  which  grows  in 
Africa,  and  is  obtained  at  Sierra  Leone.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  there  were  some  medi- 
cinal properties  in  Brazil  wood ;  it  was  observed 
to  have  a  sweet  taste,  and  to  stain  the  saliva 
red,  and  it  was  made  an  ingredient  in  some 
prescriptions.  It  is  now  nsed  in  pharmacy  only 
to  cuIdt  tinctures.  Bed  ink  is  prepared  from 
it  by  boiling  the  wood  in  water,  and  adding  a 
little  gum  and  alnm ;  it  is  also  used  to  make  a 
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lake-red  paint.  Paper  saturated  with  it  is  used 
in  chemical  analyses  as  a  test  for  sulphurous 
acid,  by  which  it  is  bleached ;  also  for  anorine, 
which  turns  it  yellow. 

BBIZING,  the  uniting  of  two  pieces  of  metal, 
as  of  brass  or  copper,  or  one  piece  of  each,  by 
bard  solder.  Uard  solder  is  distinguished  ttotn 
aott  by  being  made  of  metals  that  require  a 


they  unite;    and  to  give   ^e  i 

strength,  tbey  should  have  about  the  same 

hardness  and  malleability  as  these  metals.   For 


equal  parts,  or  for  a  harder  mixture,  two  parts 
of  zinc  to  three  of  copper.  The  two  surfaces 
to  be  united  are  made  perfectly  clean  and 
bright,  then  brought  together  and  secured  with 
wire  or  otherwise  ip  their  place,  and  covered 
around  their  edges  with  the  granulated  solder, 
mixed  with  pounded  borax  and  wet  with  water. 
The  parts  are  then  bested;  the  borax  melts, 
and  runs  over  the  bright  surfaces,  protecting 
them  from  oxidation ;  and  as  the  heat  increases 
it  fluxes  the  solder,  and  this  suddenly  flashes, 
or  runs  through  the  joints,  uniting  with  the 
two  surfaces,  and  making  with  them  one  piece, 
as  the  parts  cool  and  tie  solder  sets.  The 
pieces  are  then  dressed  with  the  file.  It  is 
sometimes  convenient  to  cover  the  joints  and 
the  solder  with  a  clay  lute  before  beating;  this 
is  done  in  soldering  iron,  to  prevent  a  scale  of 
iron  forming  on  the  surface.  The  borax  may 
be  first  mctted  and  run  into  glass  of  borax,  or 
allowed  to  froth  up  upon  the  joints. 

BKlZOKIl,  a  S.  £.  county  of  Texas,  bordering 
on  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  area,  1,260  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  7,527,  of  whom  5,786  were  colored. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Brazos  and  San  Bernard 
rivers,  which  are  navigable,  and  by  numerous 
smaller  streams  which  flow  into  the  gulf.  The 
Houston  Tap  and  Brazoria  railroad  terminates 
at  Columbia  in  this  county.  The  manufacture 
of  extract  of  beef  is  extensively  carried  on. 
The  surface  is  level,  one  half  covered  with 
valuable  oak  foresta,  and  the  rest  prairie.  The 
soil  is  red,  deep,  and  very  productive.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  207,881  bushels 
of  com,  2,988  bales  of  cotton,  4,740  lbs.  of 
wool,  1,423  bhds.  of  sugar,  and  62,400  gallons 
of  molasses.  There  were  3,776  horses,  1,776 
mules  and  aaaes,  2,207  milch  cows,  42,770  other 
cattle,  1,SS6  sheep,  and  7,4S7  ewine.  Capital, 
Brazoria,  on  the  Brazos,  48  m.  S.  of  Houston. 

BKIZOB,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  N.  W. 
part  of  Texas,  in  Bexar  district,  flows  first  E., 
then  S.  8.  E,  across  the  state,  and  falls  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  in  Brazoria  county,  about  40 
m.  8.  W.  of  Galveston.  The  distance  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth  is  nearly  600  m.,  which  in 
increased  by  the  bends  of  the  river  to  about 
900  m.  During  the  rainy  season,  from  Febru- 
ary to  May,  it  is  navigable  by  steamboats  about 
300  m.  to  Washington,  and  at  all  times  40  m.  to 
Columbia. 
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BUZ08,  a  8.  E.  centrBl  coantjr  of  Texas, 
bonnded  E.  by  tJie  Navasoto  river  and  W.  by 
the  lirazos,  wbicb  iiDit«  at  its  S.  eitreuiitj; 
area,  578  aq.  m. ;  po)).  in  1870,  9,206,  of  whom 
8,759  were  coloreil.  It  has  no  undulating  snr- 
foce,  about  one  bolf  of  which  is  covervd  with 
oak  and  other  trees.  Much  of  the  Boil  is  rich 
loam.  There  are  mineral  springA  uf  sulphur 
and  magnesia.  The  Honuton  and  Texas  rail- 
road traverses  the  coiintv.  The  chief  produc- 
tions ID  1S70  were  205,864  bushels  of  com, 
88,587  of  Bweet  potatoes,  6,927  bales  of  cotton, 
18,001  lbs.  of  wool,  and  36,639  of  batter.  There 
were  2,172  horses,  2,852  milch  cows,  14,145 
other  cattle,  8,565  sheep,  and  14,420  swine. 
Capital,  Bryan. 

BRIZOS  DE  SUnUfiO,  a  Tillage  and  port  of 
entry  of  Cameron  county,  Texas,  on  the  kuIF 
of  Mexico,  near  Point  Isabel,  35  m.  E.  N.  E. 
of  Brownsville.  For  the  year  ending  Juno 
80,  1671,  the  imports  A-om  foreign  countries 
amounted  to  $1,517,409;  domestic  exports, 
tB95.889;  foreign  exports,  $1,740,607.  The 
foreign  entrances  were  33  vessels,  of  8,525 
tons,  and  the  clearances  42  vessels,  of  11,739 
tons;  in  the  coasting  trade,  the  entrances  were 
76  vessels,  of  33,468  tons,  and  the  clearances 
were  71  vessels,  of  31,916  tons. 

BRIZZI,  the  largest  and  most  productive 
island  in  the  Dalmatian  archipelago,  belimging 
to  Austria ;  area,  163  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  10,000. 
It  is  mountainous,  San  Vito,  tlie  higlieat  sum- 
mit, being  about  2,600  ft.  It  has  good  harbors, 
and  trades  in  wine.    Capital,  San  Fietro. 

IREID.    See  Alimbnt. 

BBEiDFtVIT,  tlie  product  of  the  breadfruit 
tree  (artocarpu*  ineUd),  which  belongs,  like 
the  yack  {A.  integr\folia\  to  the  order  vrti- 
eatea,  distinguished  in  the  sub-order  to  which 


BREAKWATER 

grows  to  the  height  of  40  feet  or  more,  and 

from  the  size  of  its  deeply  incised  leaves,  more 
than  a  foot  long  and  10  inches  wide,  forma  a 
very  ornamental  tree.    The  wood  is  much  Dsed, 


Bnisdfrull  Tm. 


artocnrp'tn  belongs  by  flowers  comliineil  in 
fleshy  lu'ads,  stems  wilh  milky  juiee,  which  is 
ollen  acrid,  sometimes  nutritious.  The  bread- 
fruit is  a  native  of  the  Pacific  islands,  where  it 


Breadfralt— LesTH,  Flower,  uid  VuL, 


and  the  iaice  farnishes  a  sticky  birdlime,  bnt 
the  fruit  IS  the  most  valuable  part.  The  flowers 
are  unisexual,  and  the  clnster  of  female  flower* 
becomes  a  green  globular  frait,  half  a  foot  or 
more  in  diameter.  The  seeds  are  roasted  and 
much  resemble  chestnuts;  but  the  varieties 
most  prized  do  not  bear  seed;  the  ovaries  be- 
come thickened,  and  when  nearly  ripe  the  re- 
ceptacle is  gathered  and  baked,  by  preference 
in  ovens  in  the  ground.  The  crust  is  removed 
to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  and  the  farinaceous 
pulp  eaten  fresh,  when  it  much  resembles  bread 
made  with  eggs,  snd  of  close  texture;  or  it  is 
mashed  and  packed  in  handles  which  are  buried 
in  the  earth  for  future  consnmption.  A  slight 
fermentation  takes  place  and  then  ceases,  and 
the  pasty  mass  will  keep  several  months.  If 
suffered  to  remun  on  the  tree  until  Mly  ripe, 
the  fruit  becomes  sweet  and  resembles  clammy 
cake  rather  than  bread,  with  an  unpleasant 
odor.  Where  seeds  are  not  produced  the  tree 
is  propagated  by  suckers  or  cuttings.  Mixed 
with  cocoonnt  milk,  the  palp  makes  an  excellent 
pudding.  The  fibre  of  the  bark  is  used  for 
lapa,  or  bark  cloth,  being  strong  as  in  most  of 
the  nettle  family.— Tlie  yack  difiers  from  the 
breadfruit  in  having  a  smaller,  entire,  glabrons 
leaf,  and  attains  a  greater  height,  while  the 
branches  are  not  so  spreading.  The  fhiit  is 
longer  than  the  breadfruit  and  two  or  three 
times  as  large,  and  springs  from  the  tnmk  of 
the  tree,  as  the  branches  would  be  unable  to 
bear  so  great  weight.  The  seeds  are  enclowd 
in  a  sac  of  juicy  yellowpulp,  which  has  ft 
strong  stench  of  decomposing  animal  matter. 
When  the  repURnance  to  tlie  smell  is  overcome, 
the  palp  becomes  s  fsvorite  edible.  The  jock 
is  much  cultivated  in  India. 

BBFJILWITES,  an  obstruction  of  any    Uod 
rused  to  oppose  the  action  of  th«  wares,  ud 
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make  safe  harbors  and  roadsteads.  The  oater 
mole  of  the  harbor  of  Civita  Vecchia  was  built 
by  the  emperor  Tnyan  for  this  purpose ;  and 
the  piers  of  ancient  Pirmus  and  of  Rhodes  are 
of  tlie  same  class  of  structures.  Josephus  says 
that  lleroil,  in  order  to  form  a  port  between 
I)ora  and  Joppa,  ordered  mighty  stones  to  be 
cast  into  the  sea  in  20  fathoms  water,  to  pre- 
pare a  foundation  ;  the  greater  number  of  them 
being  50  ft.  in  length,  9  ft.  deep,  and  10  ft. 
wide,  and  some  even  larger.  In  the  use  of 
such  immense  blocks  of  stone,  the  true  princi- 
ples of  constructing  a  permanent  barrier  to  the 
w^aves  appear  to  have  been  better  understood 
than  they  were  17  centuries  afterward.  In 
modern  times,  the  great  breakwaters  are  those 
of  Cherbourg  in  France,  of  Plymouth  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  Delaware  bay  in  this  country. 
From  the  experience  acquired  by  their  con- 
struction and  history,  principles  before  little 
understood  have  been  established,  upon  w^hich 
such  works  must  be  built  to  withstand  the 
enormous  forces  opposed  to  their  permanency. 
These  were  so  little  known  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  direction  of  Louis  XVI.  to  report  upon  the 
best  locality  for  establishing,  opposite  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  a  port  and  naval  arsenal,  recommend- 
ed the  construction  of  a  dike  of  2,000  toisesin 
length,  in  water  70  ft.  deep,  in  front  of  the  har- 
bor of  Cherbourg,  by  sinking  a  vast  number  of 
ships  filled  with  masonry  as  a  nucleus,  and  cov- 
erin<5  these  with  heavy  stones  to  within  18  ft. 
of  the  surface.  And  when  at  last  four  of  the 
ablest  naval  officers  and  engineers  of  France 
were  appointed  to  execute  the  work,  which 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
operations,  certainly  the  greatest  piece  of  hy- 
draulic architecture,  ever  undertaken  by  man, 
the  plan  they  adopted  was  one  which  proved 
impracticable  after  having  been  prosecuted  from 
the  year  1784  to  1789,  at  enormous  expense. 
This  plan  was  the  construction  of  huge  trun- 
cated cones  of  timber,  which,  of  the  reduced 
size  at  which  they  were  actually  built,  meas- 
ured 36  ft.  in  height,  with  a  circumference  of 
472  ft.  at  base,  and  339  ft.  at  top,  the  angle  of 
the  slope  being  60°.  This  was  strengthened  by 
an  interior  concentric  cone,  5  ft.  10  in.  within 
the  outer  one.  The  frame  of  each  was  made 
of  80  large  upright  timbers  24  ft.  long  and  1  ft. 
square.  On  these  were  erected  80  more  of  14 
ft.  in  length,  making  320  of  these  uprights  for 
the  two  exterior  and  two  interior  portions. 
The  structure  was  then  planked,  hooped,  and 
firmly  bolted  together.  The  first  cone  was  built 
and  floated  at  Havre,  then  taken  to  pieces,  trans- 
jjorted  to  Cherbourg,  and  floated  off  and  sunk 
on  June  6,  1784;  the  second  on  July  7,  in  the 
presence  of  10,000  spectators;  but  before  the 
cavity  of  this  one  could  be  filled  with  stones, 
its  upper  part  was  demolished  in  August  by  a 
stonn  of  five  days'  continuance,  and  the  stones 
it  contained  were  spread  over  the  bottom,  in- 
terfering with  the  placing  of  the  next  cone. 
The  original  plan  was  to  set  90  of  these  cones, 


of  150  ft.  diameter  at  base,  60  at  top,  and  65  ft. 
in  height,  in  succession,  and  fill  them  with  loose 
stones  or  masonry,  and  the  spaces  between 
them  with  a  network  of  iron  chains,  to  break 
the  force  of  the  waves.  The  number  was  after- 
ward reduced  to  64.  After  the  second  cone 
went  to  pieces,  the  government  directed  that 
the  remainder  should  be  set  192  ft.  apart.  This 
distance,  by  a  new  order,  was  increased  to  1,280 
ft.,  the  spaces  to  be  filled  in  with  loose  stones. 
At  last,  when  18  cones  had  been  sunk  at  enor- 
mous expense,  and  with  serious  damage  to  many 
of  them,  the  plan  was  abandoned,  and  the  tops 
of  those  left  standing  were  cut  off*  down  to  low- 
water  mark  in  1789,  and  the  system  of  construc- 
tion by  sinking  rocks  was  recognized  as  the 
only  process  sure  to  succeed.  The  filling  in  of 
stone  was  continued  till,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1790,  the  quantity  sunk  was  estimated  at  5,300,- 
000  tons;  and  the  total  expenditure,  by  the 
estimate  presented  to  the  legislative  assembly 
in  1792,  was  about  81,000,000  francs,  or  $5,800,- 
000.  The  commission  appointed  in  1792  by  the 
departments  of  war,  marine,  and  the  interior, 
reported,  after  carefbl  examination  of  the  dike 
and  of  the  partial  protection  it  already  afford- 
ed at  dififerent  stages  of  the  tide,  that  its  sta- 
bility could  not  be  depended  upon  except  by 
the  use  of  larger  blocks  of  stone  as  a  facing 
than  had  before  been  employed,  these  stones  to 
be  at  least  of  15  to  20  ft.  cube ;  apd  they  rec- 
ommended that  the  dike  be  raised  31  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  low^est  tide,  which  would  make 
it  about  9  ft.  above  that  of  the  highest  tides. 
But  the  revolution  succeeding,  further  work 
was  interrupted.  In  1802,  by  advice  of  a  new 
commission  appointed  two  years  previously  by 
a  new  government,  it  was  determined  to  raise 
the  central  portion  of  the  breakwater  to  the 
height  before  recommended,  for  195  metres 
(640  ft.)  in  length,  and  to  give  it  a  breadth  at 
top  of  19*5  metres,  in  order  to  construct  upon 
it  a  battery  of  20  pieces  of  the  heaviest  artil- 
lery ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  finally  complete 
the  two  extremities  in  the  same  manner.  At 
that  time  the  old  work,  which  had  origmally 
been  raised  to  low-watermark,  was  reduced  by 
the  action  of  the  sea  to  15  or  18  ft.  below  it, 
and  the  profile  imparted  to  it  was  regarded  as 
that  of  greatest  stability  with  least  expenditure 
of  material.  The  interior  slope  was  one  of 
equal  height  and  base,  12*5  metres.  The  slope 
exposed  to  the  sea  had  at  bottom  a  height  of 
6*3  metres  to  a  base  of  9,  succeeded  by  one  of 
6  2  to  a  base  of  47*5  ;  its  original  form  was  a 
uniform  slope  of  1  in  height  to  3  of  base.  The 
sea  washing  over  the  top  tended  to  move  the 
stones  from  the  outside  to  the  inside;  and  it 
was  essential  to  oppose  this  action  by  raising 
the  top  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  In 
1803  the  central  portion  was  completed  to  low- 
w^ater  mcirk,  and  a  superstructure  or  parapet, 
of  blocks  of  60  to  80  cubic  feet  each,  was  rais- 
ed along  the  south  or  inner  side  to  the  height 
of  the  highest  tides,  along  which  the  smaller 
stones  used  in  the  construction,  pressed  upward 
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by  tho  great  waves  in  the  winter  storms,  col- 
lected and  fonned  a  solid  and  compact  surface, 
at  a  new  slope,  of  which  the  base  was  about 

Quadruple  tlie  vertical  height.  It  was  observed 
!iat  the  lateral  movement  of  the  small  stones 
by  the  storms,  driving  obliquely  along  the  out- 
er face  of  the  dike,  caused  them  to  collect  at 
each  extremity  in  a  conical  mound  of  the  pre- 
cise configuration  traced  for  the  proposed  ter- 
minal batteries ;  but  to  prevent  their  extending 
into  and  obstructing  tho  passes,  it  was  found 
indispensable  to  face  the  whole  exterior  with 
blocks  large  enough  to  resist  these  oblique  im- 
pulsions. In  May,  1806,  the  battery  on  the  cen- 
tral portion  was  armed  with  20  pieces  of  heavy 
ordnance.  In  February  and  May,  1807,  oc- 
curred two  great  stonns,  the  effects  of  which 
upon  this  portion,  as  also  of  the  unprecedent- 
edly  severe  storm  of  Feb.  12,  1808,  are  do- 
scribed  in  tho  "  Memoir  upon  the  Dike  of  Cher- 
bourg, compared  with  the  Jetty  or  Breakwater 
at  Plymouth,"  by  the  baron  Cachin,  inspector 
general  of  roads  and  bridges.  In  tho  last 
named  storm  the  battery  was  submerged,  the 
parapet  was  upset,  and  the  barracks  and  gar- 
rison, with  GO  men,  were  swept  away.  The 
large  blocks  of  stone  with  which  the  dike  was 
faced  were  by  this  storm  arranged  in  new  i)o- 
sitions,  and  so  closely  stowed  that  they  appear- 
ed as  if  placed  by  the  hand  of  man  in  positions 
of  the  most  perfect  stability.  As  thus  arrang- 
ed, the  outer  side  presents  four  slopes.  At  the 
upper  part,  reached  only  by  the  tops  of  the 
waves,  the  height  is  to  the  base  as  100  to  185. 
Beneath  this  is  the  space  between  the  high  and 
low-water  marks,  which  is  exposed  at  all  times 
of  tide  to  the  most  violent  action  of  the  sea; 
its  slope  is  the  most  inclined,  the  height  being 
to  the  base  as  100  to  640.  Below  the  low- 
est spring  tides  is  a  space  but  little  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  waves;  the  height 
of  this  slope  to  its  base  is  as  100  to  302.  The 
lowest  i)art,  which  is  always  submerged,  has  a 
height  of  100  to  a  base  of  126.  The  slope  on 
tlio  inner  side  is  of  46°.  From  the  experience 
of  these  two  breakwaters,  incomparably  the 
greatest  of  their  sort  which  have  ever  been 
undertaken,  M.  Cachin  concludes  with  the  ob- 
servation, that  if  man  be  strong  enough  to 
heap  together  rocks  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean, 
tho  acticm  of  the  sea  alone  can  dispose  them  in 
the  manner  most  likely  to  insure  their  i)roper 
stability.  This,  it  may  be  added,  will  necessa- 
rily vary  in  form  with  tho  specific  gravity  and 


by  a  foreshore  of  great  blocks  of  stone  on  the 
outer  side,  which  extend  in  a  slope  of  120  ft. 
to  the  depth  of  21  ft.  below  low- water  mark. 
This  nearly  vertical  wall  (the  slope  of  its  sides 
being  (to  1)  is  3()  ft.  8  in.  wide  at  base,  and  29 
t\.  3  in.  wide  at  top.  A  parapet  is  raised  to 
the  height  of  (>  ft.  upon  its  outer  edge,  which 
is  8  ft.  3  in.  thick  ;  at  top  8  ft  6  in.  wide.  The 
altitude  of  the  breakwater  is  given  by  the 
United  States  commission  of  engineers  and  na- 
val officers,  who  examined  it  in  1829,  at  72^j^ 
ft.,  the  base  of  its  sea  slope  being  228^<^  ft ; 
and  they  state  that  similar  proportions  were 
adopted  at  the  Plymouth  breakwater,  the  alti- 
tude of  which  is  67  ft.,  and  base  180  ft.  The 
inner  slope  of  this,  however,  was  built  at  an 
angle  of  82'',  although  that  of  Cherbourg  had 
stood  perfectly  well  at  46®.  Tlie  adoption  of 
the  general  ])lan  of  this  work  by  the  English 
and  American  engineers  suflSciently  proves  the 
correctness  of  its  principles,  though  by  some 
English  authorities  the  work  is  alluded  to  as  a 
failure. — The  breakwater  at  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, to  protect  the  inner  harbor  from  the 
heavy  sea  tliat  is  driven  in  by  southerly 
storms,  was  commenced  in  1812.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  only  about  one  fourth  of  those  of 


Fio.  1.— Section  of  Cherbourg  Breakwater. 

size  of  the  stones  used.  In  1880  it  was  decided 
to  raise  tlie  dike  by  building  up  a  wall  of  rub- 
ble masonry  faced  with  granite  to  the  height 
of  G  ft.  above  highest  water.     This  is  protecte<l 


Fio  2  — SecUoD  of  Plfmoath  Bretkwater. 

the  breakwater  at  Cherbourg,  its  total  length 
being  1,700  yards,  made  up  of  a  central  portion 
of  1,000  yards,  and  a  wing  bending  in  from 
each  end,  at  an  angle  of  120**,  of  860  yards. 
Its  profile  is  993  sq.  ft.  It  was  design^  to 
have  a  base  of  210  ft.,  breadth  at  top  80  ft., 
and  height  in  the  middle  40  ft  Its  actual 
height  exceeds  this,  but  it  is  only  about  8  ft. 
above  the  highest  tides.  It  is  built  of  large 
blocks  of  limestone,  some  exceeding  five  tons 
in  weight,  brought  in  vessels  from  the  qnarries 
at  Catwater,  about  2i  m.  up  the  harbor.  The 
convenience  of  position  of  these  quarries  for 
loading  the  vessels,  the  facilities  of  quarrying 
the  stone,  and  the  judicious  arrangements  in- 
troduced, made  the  work  of  comparatively  light 
expense.  After  some  experience  was  had,  the 
stone  was  quarried  by  contract  at  2».  M  (58 
cents)  per  ton,  and  transported  for  84  cents ;  and 
the  total  cost  of  the  stone  laid,  indnding  land 
purchases,  salaries,  buildings,  &c.,  was  estima- 
ted in  1816  at  about  Ss.  \\d,  per  ton.  In  1841 
it  was  calculated  that  3,369,261  tons  of  stone 
had  been  laid,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £1,500,000; 
and  the  work  was  considered  as  being  essentially 
completed.  The  16  vessels  kept  employed  in 
transporting  the  stone  were  furnished  with  two 
railways  laid  along  in  the  hold,  upon  which  were 
run  the  loaded  cars  from  the  quarries,  enterioig 
through  two  stem-ports.  These  could  be  tiglit- 
Iv  closed  when  the  vessel  was  loaded.    On 
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side  were  arranged  eight  tracks  of  the  extreme 
capacity  of  live  tons  each.  In  discharging, 
these  were  drawn  out  by  a  windlass  on  deck, 
and  upset  as  they  passed  out  of  the  ports,  each 
one  being  drawn  up  on  the  deck  and  run  for- 
ward to  make  room  for  those  behind.  At  the 
quarries  they  left  the  deck,  and  the  track  on 
which  they  descended  over  the  stem  being 
raised  up,  the  loaded  cars  were  run  under  it, 
into  the  hold.  The  usual  cargo  of  45  to  65  tons 
could  thus  be  discharged  in  less  than  an  hour. 
On  Jan.  19,  1817,  the  work  was  tried  by  one 
of  the  most  severe  storms  ever  known.  The 
breakwater,  though  in  an  unfinished  condition, 
caused  perfect  protection  to  th^  inner  harbor, 
where  without  it  the  damage  would  have  been 
immense.  Previous  gales  had  had  no  effect 
upon  it ;  but  this  caused  the  upper  stratum  of 
the  finished  part,  200  yards  in  length  and  80  in 
breadth,  to  be  stripped,  and  the  huge  stones  of 
two  to  five  tons  weight  to  be  carried  over  from 
the  outside,  and  deposited  upon  the  northern 
side  of  the  breakwater.  The  quantity  thus  re- 
moved was  estimated  at  8,000  tons.  Since  that 
time  the  outer  slope  has  been  ^^  cased  with 
regular  courses  of  masonry,  dowelled,  joggle<l, 
dovetailed,  and  cramped  together ;  the  diving- 
bell  being  brought  into  requisition  for  placing 
the  lower  courses,  which  were  of  granite,  and 
were  laid  horizontally  on  their  natural  beds, 
and  dovetailed,  lewised,  and  bolted  together." 
This  work  was  reported  by  Mr.  Stuart,  the 
superintendent  of  the  breakwater,  to  have  been 
done  on  a  slope  of  5  to  1,  as  the  sea  had  left  it. 
The  foot  of  the  outer  slope  has  also  been  ex- 
tended further  out  with  loose  stones,  to  give 
protection  to  the  courses  of  masonry.  The  ad- 
ditional cost  since  1841  for  this  and  similar  re- 
pairs has  been  about  £200,000,  making  a  total 
expense  of  £1,700,000. — The  new  breakwater 
at  Dover,  in  process  of  slow  construction,  is 
formed  by  an  outer  and  inner  wall  of  ashlar 
masonry,  with  a  course  of  granite  on  the  face, 
and  blocks  of  concrete  made  with  Portland 
cement  and  shingle  in  the  core  of  the  work  to 
the  levefof  high  water,  above  which  it  is  filled 


Fiu.  8. — Section  of  Dover  Breakwater. 

with  liquid  concrete.  The  masonry  commences 
from  the  chalk  bottom  of  the  bay,  the  blocks 
being  placed  by  means  of  diving  apparatus. 
Both  the  inner  and  outer  walls  deviate  from  a 
perpendicular  about  three  inches  to  the  foot, 
in  steps.  A  parapet  15  ft.  above  the  level  of 
high  water  surmounts  the  work  on  the  sea 
side.  All  the  operations  are  carried  on  from 
timber  staging.  The  water  at  Dover  is  very 
deep,  42  ft.  at  low  tide,  and  the  construction 
of  the  breakwater  is  upon  the  principle  that 
the  motion  impartod  bj  waves  to  water  much 


below  the  surface  is  vertical,  and  that  a  verti- 
cal wall  is  best  calculated  to  resist  their  action. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject, 
and  more  time  than  has  elapsed  since  such 
structures  have  been  commenced  will  be  re- 
quired to  allow  a  definite  conclusion  to  be 
reached. — The  construction  of  an  important 
breakwater  was  commenced  at  Portland,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  England,  in  1849. 
On  July  25  Prince  Albert  laid  the  foim- 
dation  stone,  and  ten  years  later  the  works 
were  so  far  advanced  as  to  afford  safe  anchor- 
age to  vessels.  The  breakwater  commences 
with  a  pier  which  starts  from  the  island  of 
Portland,  near  the  point  where  it  is  connected 
with  the  mainland.  The  pier  runs  due  E.  for 
about  1,900  ft.,  at  which  point  there  is  an  open- 
ing 400  ft.  wide,  with  a  minimum  depth  of  45 
tit.,  to  admit  vessels.  On  the  other  side  of  this 
opening  the  outer  mole  of  the  breakwater  com- 
mences, and,  after  proceeding  a  short  distance  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  pier,  turns,  and  extends 
in  a  N.  E.  direction  for  a  distance  of  6,000  ft. 
The  pier,  or  inner  mole,  consists  of  a  rubble 
mound  composed  of  stones  of  all  sizes,  from 
masses  of  eight  tons  weight  down  to  small 
chippings.  After  the  mound  had  been  well 
consolidated  a  trench  was  excavated  in  it  down 
to  the  level  of  low  spring  tides  and  a  wall  of 
masonry  erected.  The  face  course  of  this  wall 
is  formed  of  large  squared  blocks,  the  body 
consisting  of  heavy  rubble  work  set  in  water 
cement.  The  face  courses,  up  to  6  ft.  above 
high-water  level,  are  of  hewn  granite,  and  the 
rest  of  the  face  is  of  the  best  stone  from  the 
neighboring  quarries.  The  outer  mole,  or 
breakwater  proper,  is  a  rubble  bank  with  a 
width  at  the  base  of  300  ft.,  at  low-water  level 
of  from  90  to  100  ft.,  and  at  the  top  of  60  ft.  ' 
The  slopes  on  the  sea  face,  from  the  bottom  to 
a  height  of  12  ft.,  are  6  to  1 ;  on  the  harbor 
face  they  are  IJ  to  1.  The  sheltered  area  is 
about  2,100  acres  up  to  low  water  line.  Con- 
nected with  the  works  are  two  forts,  an  inner 
one  on  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  anotlier  at  the 
further  end  of  the  outer  mole.  The  inner  fort 
is  100  ft.  in  diameter,  mounts  8  guns,  and 
stands  in  9^  fathoms  of  water.  The  outer  fort 
has  a  rubble  base  45  ft.  high,  and  containing 
140,000  tons  of  stone.  Its  diameter  is  200  ft., 
and  it  stands  in  10  fathoms  of  water.  The 
completion  of  the  work  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp,  Aug.  10,  1872,  when  the  prince 
of  Wales  laid  the  top  stone  and  declared  the 
work  finished.  The  execution  of  this  magniii- 
cent  work  is  interesting  as  affording  an  ex- 
ample of  the  economical  nse  of  the  force  of 
gravity  alone  as  a  motive  power  in  moving 
loads  to  and  from  a  given  point.  The  quarries 
from  which  the  stone  is  obtained  are  about 
880  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  Three  inclined 
planes,  each  having  two  tracks,  extended  down 
to  the  breakwater.  A  wire  rope  passing  over 
a  dram  connected  two  trains  of  trucks,  one 
train  descending  with  a  load  while  the  other 
ascended  empty.      A  temporary  staging  was 
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constructed  along  tlio  line  of  the  breakwater  on 
which  the  trucks  were  propelled,  and  from 
which  their  contents  were  dumped  into  ttie 
water.  The  quantity  of  stone  deposited  per 
day  varied  from  2,000  to  3,000  tons,  the  total 
quantity  used  in  the  work  being  about  6,000,000 
tons.  It  was  quarried  and  landed  mostly  by 
convict  labor,  from  600  to  1,000  prisoners 
having  been  employed.  About  100  men  were 
engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  construction. 
The  cost  of  this  extensive  work  has  been  only 
about  £1,013,000,  for  which  the  British  nation  | 
possesses  one  of  the  most  magniticent  harbors 
in  the  world. — In  1828  a  commission  consist- 
ing of  Commodore  Rogers  of  the  navy.  Brig. 
Gen.  Barnard  of  the  engineer  corps,  and  Wil- 
liam Strickland,  architect  and  engineer,  was 
appointed  by  the  United  States  congress  to  as- 
certain the  most  eligible  site  and  to  prepare 
plans  and  estimates  for  a  harbor  near  the 
mouth  of  Delaware  bay.  In  their  report, 
made  Feb.  2,  1829,  they  selected  Cape  llenlo- 
pen  as  the  site  of  a  breakwater.  They  said : 
'*  The  objects  to  be  gained  by  an  artificial  har- 
bor in  this  roadstead  are  to  shelter  vessels 
from  the  action  of  the  waves  caused  by  winds 
blowing  from  east  to  northwest  round  by  the 
north,  and  also  to  protect  them  from  iiyuries 
arising  from  floating  ice  descending  from  the 
northwest."  They  proposed  two  works,  a 
breakwater  proper,  to  secure  the  first  object, 
and  an  ice-breaker,  as  an  auxihary  to  the 
breakwater,  but  chiefly  to  protect  vessels 
against  the  ice.  The  breakwater  was  dcsign- 
ea  with  a  length  of  1,200  yards,  and  on  a 
course  N.  N.  W.  drawn  from  a  pitch  of  the 
cape.  The  ice-breaker  was  designed  with  a 
length  of  500  yards,  on  a  course  W.  by  S.  |  S., 
and  so  placed  that  the  line  of  the  breakwater 
would  meet  its  S.W.  extremity  if  extended,  leav- 
ing an  opening  between  the  breakwater  and  cape 
of  500  yards,  and  between  the  breakwater  and 
ice-breaker  an  opening  of  350  yards,  with  a 
depth  of  water  of  24  ft.  The  area  protected 
against  all  the  most  dangerous  winds,  with  a 
dej)th  of  3  to  6  fathoms,  is  estimated  at  360  acres. 


Fio.  4.— Section  of  Delaware  Breakwater. 
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The  work  was  commenced  in  1829,  under  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Strickland,  and  in  1834  it  was  so  far 
advanced  that  vessels  found  protection  behind 
it.  Blocks  of  rubble  from  the  nearest  quarries 
were  thrown  in  to  form  their  own  slopes  for  a 
foundation.  The  outer  covering  to  within  6 
ft.  of  low-water  mark  was  of  blocks  from  2 
to  3  tons  weight ;  from  this  to  low-water  mark 
they  were  of  3  tons ;  thence  to  high- water 
mark,  3  to  4  tons;  and  above  this,  4  to  5  tons, 
to  a  height  of  4  ft.  3  in.  above  highest  water. 
The  ordinary  rise  of  tide  is  nearly  5  ft.,  equi- 
noctial tides  7  ft.,  and  extreme  tides  10  ft.    As  [ 


the  breakwater  was  built,  its  exterior  dope  for 
the  first  16  ft.  from  bottom  was  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  thence  to  summit  28%  or  3  to  1.  The 
inner  slope  was  45**.  The  surfaces  of  both 
slopes  to  the  level  of  low  water  were  paved 
with  rough  blocks  set  at  right  angles  to  the 
slope,  and  well  wedged  together,  thus  present- 
ing as  little  surface  as  practicable  to  the  action 
of  the  waves.  The  stone  used  in  this  work  was 
obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources,  some  trap 
rock  from  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson  river, 
greenstone  from  the  northern  part  of  Delaware, 
and  gneiss  from  difl'erent  quarries  in  Delaware. 
These  rocks,  though  averaging  a  weight  of  175 
lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  employed  of  the 
dimensions  named,  were  insufficient  to  with- 
stand the  action  of  the  sea  in  the  course  of  tlie 
construction  of  the  moles.  During  the  winter 
season,  those  upon  the  surface  of  the  work 
were  more  or  less  displaced,  and  a  large  piece 
of  7  tons  weight  was  moved  in  one  storm  18ft. 
to  the  inner  slope  of  the  ice-breaker,  down 
which  it  was  lost.  At  the  same  time  about  200 
tons  of  other  heavy  stone,  that  had  been 
thoroughly  wedged  and  compacted  together, 
was  torn  up  and  swept  over  to  the  inner  side. 
In  1839,  according  to  the  report  of  Migor 
Bache  in  1843,  the  breakwater  was  in  course 
of  construction  for  862  yards,  and  the  ice- 
breaker for  467  yards.  Gen.  (then  M^or)  J. 
6.  Barnard,  in  a  report  of  the  works  made  by 
him  in  1853,  says :  *'The  last  stone  was  depos- 
ited on  the  work  under  former  appropriations 
in  the  year  1839;  and  since  that  date  a  work 
costing  already  nearly  two  millions  of  dollarsi, 
a  work  in  every  sense  national,  has  remained 
in  its  half  finished  condition.^*  As  long  ago  as 
1843  various  plans  were  proposed  for  comple- 
ting the  work  and  rendering  the  harbor  more 
commodious.  M^or  Bache,  in  the  report  be- 
fore referred  to,  says :  "  In  order  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  harbor  which  are  caused  by  the 
rolling  of  the  sea  entering  between  the  works, 
three  modes  have  been  suggested:  1,  to  cover 
the  gap  by  extending  the  ice-breaker;  2,  to 
close  the  gap  by  extending  the  breakwater 
proper ;  and  3,  to  cover  the  gap  by  a  detached 
work.^^  lie  estimates  the  cost  of  each  of  the 
plans  to  l)e  as  follows:  ^^  1,  for  closing  the  gap 
by  extending  the  breakwater,  $551,635;  2,  for 
covering  the  gap  by  extending  the  ice-breaker, 
$815,341 ;  3,  for  covering  the  gap  by  a  de- 
tached work,  $959,664.  To  these  estimates 
must  be  added  severally  the  sum  of  $108,1)21 
for  raising  the  existing  works  to  their  pro|>er 
level,  and  for  filling  holes  in  the  bottom  at 
their  ends.-'  The  report  of  Lieut.  Col.  J.  D. 
Kurtz,  of  the  engineers,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1870,  contains  the  following:  *'From 
July  1,  1869,  to  the  completion  of  these  works 
in  conformity  with  the  present  design,  Nov.  4, 
1869,  the  work  was  carried  on  in  fumishing 
stone  by  contract  as  heretofore,  the  United 
States  perfonning  the  labor  of  placing  the  large 
stone  in  position  by  days'  work.  During  the 
fiscal  year  10,698  tons  of  large  stone  for  the 
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superstructure  of  these  works  were  received 
and  placed  in  position,  completing  120  running 
feet  of  the  breakwater  and  175  feet  of  the  ice- 
breaker. In  addition,  122  tons  of  old  super- 
structure have  been  reset  and  2,198  perches  of 
small  stone  deposited  in  holes  at  the  extremities 
of  the  works  and  on  the  sea  side  of  the  break- 
water opposite  the  lighthouse.  The  length  of 
the  breakwater  on  the  top  is  2,658  ft. ;  about 
low-water  line  the  length  is  2,603  ft. ;  length 
at  base,  2,763  ft.  The  length  of  the  ice-breaker 
as  completed  on  the  top  is  1,853  ft. ;  about 
low-water  line,  1,389  ft. ;  length  of  base,  1,601 
ft."  Col.  Kurtz  in  his  report  for  1871  says : 
"  The  completion  of  this  harbor  according  to 
the  origind  project  was  reported  in  last  yearns 
annual  report.  This  project  was  devised  more 
than  40  years  ago.  It  is  the  case  here,  as  in 
many  other  government  works,  that  the  growth 
of  the  country  has  far  exceeded  the  provision 
made  for  its  probable  wants.  Last  year's  re- 
port shows  that  *1 5, 000  vessels  were  recorded 
as  visiting  this  harbor.  Adding  those  enter- 
ing and  leaving  without  being  noted,  20,000  or 
25,000  may  be  taken  as  the  number  that  used 
the  harbor  during  the  year.  Its  present  capa- 
city is  determined  by  the  space  that  is  sheltered 
by  the  breakwater  proper.  This  is  a  straight 
lino  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  and  may  be  taken 
as  the  diameter  of  a  half  circle  behind  it,  the 
area  of  which  will  represent  approximately 
the  sheltered  harbor.  Northeastwardly  6f  the 
breakwater  is  the  ice-breaker  structure,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  but  separated  by  a 
gap  of  nearly  equal  extent,  through  which  the 
sea  rolls  in  northwestwardly  weather  without 
hindrance.  If  this  were  excluded,  the  sheltered 
area  would  be  increased  three  or  four  fold." 
Col.  Kurtz  then  presents  the  plans  of  Major 
Bache  enumerated  above,  but  is  obliged  to 
greatly  increase  the  estimates  of  cost,  viz. :  for 
the  first  plan,  $1,314,000;  for  the  second, 
$1,944,950;  and  for  the  third,  $2,278,000. 
The  existing  works  have  cost  $2,127,403.  A 
special  board  of  officers,  composed  of  Gens. 
Woodruff,  Wright,  and  Newton,  and  Cols. 
Kurtz  and  Craighill,  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  question  of  further 
improvements  to  the  breakwater,  met  in  No- 
vember, 1871,  and  again  in  the  summer  of 
1872.  At  the  latter  meeting  a  report  was 
agreed  upon  favoring  the  plan  of  connecting 
the  two  moles  by  extending  the  breakwater 
proper  until  it  meets  the  ice  breaker. — Break- 
waters are  now  in  course  of  construction  on 
our  northern  lakes,  which  are  made  of  a  crib- 
work  of  strong  timbers  filled  with  stone,  and 
are  found  to  be  very  eflfective,  and  to  possess 
the  advantage  of  economy  and  facility  of  con- 
struction. It  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  the  cribs  will  keep  in  position  better  if  the 
bottom  is  formed  of  latticework,  sufficiently 
open  to  allow  the  stones  to  sift  through  when 
the  crib  is  stirred  by  the  waves.  The  cribs  are 
usuallv  made  from  30  to  40  ft.  in  width,  from 
60  to  80  ft.  in  length,  and  of  a  depth  suited  to 
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the  depth  of  water.  They  are  successively 
sunk  and  placed  end  to  end  and  filled  with 
stone  until  the  work  has  attained  the  desired 
length.  There  being  no  tide  in  these  lakes,  the 
top  of  the  crib  need  not  be  more  than  8  or  10 
fit.  above  the  mean  water  level.  Such  break- 
waters, more  or  less  approaching  completion, 
are  in  process  of  construction  at  Buffalo  on 
Lake  Erie,  at  Oswego  on  Lake  Ontario,  at 
Plattsburgh  and  Burlington  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  at  other  places.  Aside  from  not 
possessing  sufficient  strength,  these  structures 
would  not  be  practicable  on  the  seacoast  on 
account  of  the  destruction  to  which  the  timber 
would  be  exposed  from  attacks  of  marine 
worms ;  but  in  our  fresh-water  lakes  this  ob- 
jection does  not  exist.  Timber  which  is  placed 
below  the  action  of  the  air  in  fresh  water  has 
been  found  to  resist  decay  for  an  indefinite 
time,  for  centuries  at  least.  If  from  any  cause, 
however,  the  framework  of  the  cribs  should 
become  weakened,  new  cribs  can  be  placed  on 
the  inner  or  outer  line  of  the  first  row,  or  on 
both  sides,  and  thus  a  permanent  stone  founda- 
tion of  rubble  for  a  stone  breakwater  of  the 
ordinary  description  may  be  gradually  con- 
structed.— The  experience  acquired  by  all  these 
breakwaters,  and  by  the  action  of  the  waves 
upon  coasts  exposed  to  their  greatest  violence, 
establishes  the  principle  that  blocks  of  stone  of 
large  dimensions  only  can  be  depended  upon  to 
retain  their  places.  Mr.  James  Walker,  presi- 
dent of  the  British  institution  of  civil  engineers, 
advanced  the  opinion  in  1841  that  a  partial 
vacuum  is  created  by  the  action  of  the  waves, 
and  the  atmospheric  pressure  being  taken  off 
for  an  instant,  the  mass  of  stone  is  the  more 
readily  influenced  by  the  forces  which  at  the 
same  time  solicit  it.  ("Civil  Engineer  and 
Architect's  Journal,"  September,  1841.)  If  the 
whole  atmospheric  pressure  were  taken  off  the 
surface,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  removal 
of  a  weight  represented  by  a  column  of  rock 
11 4^  ft.  deep,  weighing  176  lbs.  to  the  cubic 
foot.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  exposed 
to  the  action  of  a  wave  20  ft.  high,  which  is 
capable  of  moving  masses  of  rock  7i  ft.  deep, 
stability  would  bo  insured  only  by  the  addition 
of  this  amount  to  the  11}  ft.  But  as  it  is 
not  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  is  ever  thus  removed,  and 
as  22  ft.  is  regarded  as  the  maximum  height 
of  waves,  a  depth  of  solid  stone  of  15  ft.,  used 
as  a  coping,  would  probably  resist  all  action  of 
tho  waves.. — The  construction  and  history  of 
the  principal  breakwaters  are  fully  treated  in 
the  great  work  of  Sir  John  Rennie,  president 
oi  the  institution  of  civil  engineers,  upon  Brit- 
ish and  foreign  harbors  (2  vols,  fol.,  1854). 

BREAM  (pomotis  vulgaris,  Guv.),  an  acantho- 
pterygian  fish,  of  the  family  pereida,  of  which 
several  species  are  found  in  North  America, 
and  of  which  the  above,  called  also  sunfish, 
pond  perch,  and  roach,  is  the  most  common. 
In  this  genus  the  borders  of  the  preoperculum 
have  a  few  denticulations ;   no  teeth  on  the 


palatine  bones  and  tongne,  but  with  minate  I 
teeth  on  the  jaws,  vomer,  and  phftryngeals;  i 
brancLial  rajs  S ;  a  roembronouB  elongatioFi  «•- 


loUi  Tiilgu1a> 

the  aiiRle  of  tlie  operculum.  This  beautifull; 
colored  species  is  common  in  fresh  ponds,  and 
is  an  excellent  edible  lish ;  the  length  rarely 
exceeds  8  inches.  The  colur  above  is  fp-eenish 
brown,  with  rust;  blotches  irregularly  dis- 
tributed, in  some  epecimens  arranffcii  loop- 
tudinallj ;  undulating  deep  blue  lines  lon^i- 
tudinally  across  the  gill  covers ;  o|>crru]ar 
membrane  lilack,  with  a  bright  aearlet  blotch 
at  its  posterior  |iortii>n;  abdomen  whiti.sh  or 
vcllowisli ;  dori^ai,  anul,  and  cuudiJ  ^ns  dark 
brown;  ventrals and  pectorals jcUowlsb.  The 
body  is  compressed  ;  the  haek  curves  very 
gradually  ns  I'ur  as  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  dorsal  tin,  and  tlien  abruptly  gives  place  to 
tlie  fleshy  portion  of  the  tail ;  the  eyes  are 
largo  and  circular;  nostrils  double,  the  an- 
terior tiilnilar ;  month  small,  teeth  minute  and 
sharp;  the  lateral  line  assumes  the  curve  of 
the  back ;  the  scales  of  the  body  are  large,  and 
dentated  at  the  base,  small  at  the  base  of  the 
fins;  the  pectorals  are  long,  and  the  caudal 
emarginatc.  The  bream  builds  a  circular  nest 
along  the  shore,  by  removing  the  weeds  and 
excavating  the  sand  to  a  depth  of  half  a  foot 
and  ou  extent  of  two  feet ;  sometimes  20  or  30 
occur  within  the  space  of  a  few  rods,  and  often 
in  very  shallow  water;  over  the  nest  the  lisli 
hovers,  protecting  its  eggs  and  young  for 
weeks;  it  dartrtajniinsC  other  fishes  which  come 
near,  and  is  so  intent  on  its  guard  duty  that  a 
spectator  c«n  approach  very  near,  nnd  even 
handle  it.    This  species  is  found  fivm  Ken- 


tucky to  the  Caimdian  lakes. — The  c 
bream  is  given  in  Great  Britain  to  several  ni 
line  species  of  the  tanuij  ^arida,  as  to  t 
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tantharv*  grUtv*,  Cnv.,  and  to  two  spedet  of 
pagellu* ;  also  to  some  malacopterygians  of 
the  carp  family,  as  the  abramit  brama,  or  carp 
bream.  The  last  named,  the  best  known  Eu- 
ropean fish  of  this  name,  is  fh»n  2  to  2}  fl. 
long,  proportionally  very  deep  and  thin ;  yel- 
lowish white  in  color,  growing  darker  by  age. 
with  a  fiesh-culored  tinge  below.  It  is  found 
generally  on  the  continent  and  in  Great  Britain, 
in  lakes  and  the  deepest  parts  of  still  riven, 
and  atlbrds  excellent  sport  to  anglers,  but  its 
fiesh  is  coarse  and  insipid, 

BREATH.    See  Hespibation. 

BIEllWrr,  an  E.  county  of  Ecntucky; 
area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  16T0,  6,6T2,  of  whom 
ISl  were  colored.  It  is  diversified  by  hills 
and  forests,  and  inlersected  by  the  north  and 
middle  forks  of  the  Kentucky  river.  Iron  and 
coal  are  found.  The  chief  productions  in  18T0 
were  166,729  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  8,205  of 
oat^  4,0C0of  wheat,  112,224  of  potatoes,  and 
11,G03  lbs.  of  wool.  There.were  63-'j  hon<e^ 
1,-iy-l  milch  cows,  3,024  other  cattle,  T,629 
sheep,  and  9,055  swine.    Capitol,  Jackson. 

BBEBEIT,  JcBi  4c,  a  French  Jesuit  misdon- 
ary  in  Canada,  bom  at  Baveux,  Uarch  25, 
1003,  killed  in  the  Huron  country,  Uarch  IG, 
1649,  He  came  to  America  with  Chatnplsin 
in  1629,  and  proceeded  to  the  Huron  countrj, 
but  was  soon  recalled  by  the  disasters  of  the 
colony,  and  in  1629  was  carried  to  England  aa 
a  prisoner.  Hctuming  in  1632,  lie  again  visited 
the  Huron  country,  extending  his  labors  toihe 
Neutres  on  the  Niagara.  He  appreciated  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Indian  mind,  and 
thoroughly  acijuired  their  language.  His  in- 
fiucnce  and  success  were  accordingly  great.  In 
the  war  waged  by  the  Irotjuois  against  the 
Ilarons,  the  lown  of  St,  I.ouis,  where  he  labor- 
ed, was  taken  in  1649,  and  the  missionary  and 
his  associate  Lalcmant  were  captured  and  put 
to  death  at  St.  Ignatius  with  the  moot  fearful 
tortures.  His  head  is  preserved  in  the  base  of 
a  silver  bust  at  the  convent  of  the  hos]>ital 
nuns,  Quebec.  Of  his  writings  we  have  a 
Huron  translation  of  Ledesma's  catechism, 
published  in  Chaniplain's  Voyagr*  (Paris,  16S3, 
1640;  Quebec,  ISTO);  the  Huron  Eelatiott  in 
the  Jesuit  ReintioM  of  1635  and  1686,  em- 
bracing a  treatise  ou  the  Huron  language, 
translated  by  Gallatin  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
American  antiquarian  society;  and  some  let- 
ters published  by  Carayon,  Paris,  1870. 

BSECfU  (Italian),  a  compound  rock  com- 
posed- of  angular  fragmenti',  which  appear  to 
liave  once  existed  in  other  formations.  If  the 
fro^ients,  before  being  reunited,  have  been 
rolled  into  the  forms  of  pebbles,  the  new  rock 
is  culled  conglomerate  or  puddingetone.  ThcM 
and  breccias  are  of  freouent  occurrence  among 
the  stratified  rocks.  The  Potomac  marble,  at 
which  fine  specimens  are  seen  in  the  ca[Hfa4  at 
Washington,  is  a  breccia  of  marble,  aandfb»^ 
and  other  minerals  found  in  the  new  red  mtd> 
stone  formation,  where  it  crosaea 
Ita  various  components  having  different  d 
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of  hardneBS,  it  is  a  difficult  rock  to  polish,  which 
prevents  its  coniinj^  into  general  use,  as  its 
beauty  would  render  desirable.  When  brec- 
cias are  produced  from  rocks  originally  strati- 
fied in  their  layers,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
how  the  lines  of  these  layers  are  preserved  in 
the  broken  fragments,  and  may  be  traced  in 
the  various  directions  in  which  they  are  thrown 
together.  Breccias  are  also  prepared  arti- 
ficially.    (See  Concrete.) 

BRECHIX,  a  royal  burgh  and  parish  of  For- 
farshire, Scotland,  on  the  S.  Esk,  8  m.  from  its 
junction  with  the  sea  at  Montrose,  and  23  m. 
K.  N.  E.  of  Dundee;  pop.  in  1871,  7,933.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  Scottish  Episcopal  bishop.  The 
cathedral  bailt  in  the  12th  century  is  now  tlie 
parish  church.  Near  the  church  is  an  ancient 
round  tower,  103  ft.  in  height,  one  of  the  only 
two  in  Scotland.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  linen  weaving. 

BRECILENRIUGE,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Ken- 
tucky, bordering  on  Indiana,  bounded  N.  W. 
by  the  Ohio  river,  and  having  Rough  creek  for 
its  S.  limit;  area,  450  8(i.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
13,440,  of  whom  1,682  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face consists  of  undulating  uf)lands.  The  soil 
has  a  basis  of  red  clay  and  limestone,  and  is 
fertile  and  well  watered.  Sinking  creek  in 
this  county  plunges  below  the  surface,  and  is 
lost  for  5  or  0  m.,  when  it  emerges  from  the 
ground,  and  flows  into  the  Ohio.  Penitentiary 
cave,  near  this  creek,  is  said  to  contain  cham- 
bers of  vast  size.  The  Tar  and  Breckenridge 
White  Sulphur  Springs  are  in  this  county. 
The  Breckenridge  coal  is  found  here.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  57,1)21  bushels  of 
wheat,  520,080  of  Indian  corn,  129,703  of  oats, 
22,918  of  potatoes,  3,470  tons  of  hav,  130,207 
lbs.  of  butter,  30,031  of  wool,  and  3,338,471  of 
tobacco.  There  were  3,672  horses,  2,505  milch 
cows,  4,115  other  cattle,  13,525  sheep,  and  25,- 
886  swine.     Capital,  Hardinsburg. 

BRECKEXRIUGE,  John,  £).  D.,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  born  at  Cabell's  Dale,  Ky.,  July  4, 
1797,' died  there,  Aug.  4,  1841.  lie  graduated 
at  Princeton  college  in  1818.  While  at  college 
he  joined  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  though 
his  father.  United  States  attorney  general  under 
Jefferson,  had  designed  him  for  the  law,  ho  pre- 
ferred the  ministry.  In  1822  he  was  licensed 
by  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  to  preach, 
and  shortly  after  served  as  chaplain  to  congress. 
Having  been  ordained  to  the  ministry,  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  a  church  in  I^xington,  Ky. 
After  remaining  in  this  charge  four  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  established  a  religious  news- 
paper entitled  "The  Western  Luminary,"  he 
was  called  to  the  second  Presbyterian  church 
in  Baltimore,  as  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Glendy.  Appointed  in  1831  secretary  and 
general  agent  of  the  Presbyterian  board  of 
education,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
occupied  this  post  for  six  years,  when  he  was 
elected  by  the  general  assembly  professor  in 
the  Princetou  theological  seminary.  During 
hit  oonneotloo  with  the  seminary  he  engaged 


in  two  public  controversies,  one  written  and 
the  other  oral,  with  the  Kev.  John  Hughes  of 
Philadelphia  (afterward  archbishop  of  New 
York),  which  were  published  in  book  form. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  controversies 
which  agitated  the  Presbyterian  church,  as  a 
leader  of  the  Old  School  party.  All  his  sermons, 
speeches,  and  arguments  were  extempore,  yet 
correct  and  logical.  In  1838,  upon  the  organ- 
ization of  the  board  of  foreign  missions,  he  was 
elected  its  secretary  and  general  agent,  and 
devoted  his  entire  time  and  energy  to  the 
superintendence  of  its  operations  till  1840, 
when  his  health  gave  way.  At  the  time  of  hb 
death  he  was  pastor  elect  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  New  Orleans,  and  president  elect  of 
Oglethorpe  university,  Georgia. 

BREC&ENRIDGE,  John  CabeU,  an  American 
politician  and  soldier,  bom  near  Lexington, 
Ky.,  Jan.  21, 1821.  He  was  educated  at  Centre 
college,  Danville,  studied  law  at  the  Transyl- 
vania institute,  and  settled  at  Lexington.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Mexico  ho 
was  elected  mtyor  of  the  third  regiment  of 
Kentucky  volunteers,  but  had  little  opportunity 
for  active  service.  After  the  war  he  was 
elected  to  the  house  of  representatives  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  1851  was  chosen  to  congress,  and 
in  1853  was  reelected  after  a  violent  and  pro- 
tracted contest.  During  the  first  session  of 
the  33d  congress,  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  bill,  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  personal  altercation  with  Mr.  F.  B. 
Cutting,  a  member  from  New  York,  leading  to 
the  preliminaries  for  a  duel,  which,  however, 
did  not  take  place.  Upon  the  accession  of 
President  Pierce  he  was  oflfered  the  ministry 
to  Spain,  but  declined  it.  In  1856  he  was 
elected  vice  president,  in  conjunction  with 
Buchanan  as  president.  In  1860  the  disunion 
delegates  in  the  democratic  national  conven- 
tion, having  separated  from  the  supporters  of 
S.  A.  Douglas,  nominated  Mr.  Breckenridge  for 
president,  and  he  received  the  electoral  votes 
of  all  the  southern  states  except  Virginifi,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Missouri.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  United  States  senator. 
After  defending  the  southern  confederacy  in 
the  senate,  he  went  south,  entered  the  army, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  mtgor  general.  He 
was  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Baton  Rouge  in 
August,  1861 ;  commanded  a  corps  under  Bragg 
at  Stone  river  at  the  end  of  1802,  and  at 
Chickamauga  in  September,  1863;  defeated 
Sigel  at  Newmarket  in  May,  1864;  participated 
in  Early's  advance  on  Washington  m  July  of 
that  year,  and  shared  in  his  defeat  near  Win- 
chester in  September.  In  January,  1805,  he 
was  appointed  confederate  secretary  of  war. 
After  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee  he  went  to 
Europe,  whence  he  returned  in  1868,  and  has 
since  lived  in  Kentucky. 

BRECEENRIDGE,  Bebert  JeftnM,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  ancle  of  the  preceding,  and  brother  of 
the  Rev.  John  Breckenridge,  an  American  di- 
vine, bom  at  Cabell's  Dale,  Ky.,  March  8, 1800, 
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died  at  Danville,  Ky.,  Dec.  27, 1 871 .  He  studied 
successively  in  Princeton,  Yale,  and  Union  col- 
leges, and  practised  law  in  Kentucky  for  eiglit 
years  from  1823,  being  several  times  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature.  In  1820  be  joined  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  in  1832  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Bal- 
timore, in  which  position  he  remained  13  years. 
In  1845  he  was  elected  president  of  Jetterson 
college,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  at  the  same  time  being  pastor  of  the 
church  in  a  neighboring  village;  after  which 
he  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  became  pastor 
of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Lexington, 
and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for 
the  state.  In  1858  he  was  elected  professor 
of  theology  in  the  seminary  at  Danville,  Ky. 
During  the  controversies  which  led  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Presbyterian  church,  he  became 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Old  School. 
It  was  chiefly  through  his  agency  that  the 
managers  of  the  American  Bible  society,  after 
voting  to  adopt  the  revised  edition  of  the  Bible 
as  their  standard,  subsequently  receded  from 
that  action.  He  was  the  principal  author  of 
the  common  school  system  of  Kentucky.  In 
the  anti-slavery  discussion  he  took  a  decided 
course  in  opposition  to  extreme  o[)inions  on 
either  side,  and  advocated  the  passage  of  a  law 
for  manumitting  the  slaves  in  Kentucky.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out  he  took  a  firm  stand 
in  favor  of  the  Union,  but  he  wrote  against 
Mr.  Lincoln's  emancipation  proclamation.  In 
1864  he  presided  over  the  republican  national 
convention  which  renominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
the  presidency.  While  in  Baltimore  he  edited 
the  ^' Religious  and  Literary  Magazine,"  and  at 
Danville  the  "  Danville  Review."  He  published 
two  works  of  foreign  travel  (1  vol.,  1839;  2 
vols.,  1845);  '* Papism  in  the  United  States" 
(1841);  ** Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity" 
(1852);  **The  Knowledge  of  God  objectivelv 
Considered"  (1857);  and  **The  Knowledge  of 
Go<l  subjectively  Considered"  (1859). 

BRECKNOCK,  or  Brecoq^  an  inland  county  in  the 
south  of  Wales,  traversed  by  the  Black  moun- 
tains and  other  ranges,  containing  the  Van  or 
Beacon  mountain,  2,862  ft.  high,  and  noted  for 
its  magnificent  scenery ;  area,  716  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1871,  59,905.  The  river  Wye  bounds  it  on 
tlie  N.  E.  and  X.,  the  Usk  flows  through  it, 
and  near  its  centre  is  Brecknock  Mere,  or 
Llans-afeddar,  one  of  the  largest  lakes  in  8. 
Wales.  The  soil  (m  the  mountains  is  poor,  but 
the  valleys  yield  grain,  potatoes,  and  turnips  in 
abundance,  and  these,  together  with  timber, 
wool,  cattle,  and  dairy  produce,  constitute  the 
chief  resources  of  the  count  v.  About  half  of 
the  land  is  under  cultivation.  The  mineral 
productions,  embracing  coal  and  iron,  are  in- 
considerable. There  are  iron  works  in  the  E. 
part,  but  they  draw  both  ore  and  fuel  prin- 
cipally from  other  counties.  The  manufac- 
tures are  coarse  woollens  and  worsted  stutfs. 

BRECKNOCK,  BmoB,  or  AWi^Hondf  y,  a  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  borough  and  market 


town  of  Wales,  capital  of  the  connty  of  Its  own 
name;  pop.  in  1871,  5,845.  It  is  situated  in  a 
healthy  and  beautiful  valley,  at  the  conflaence 
of  the  rivers  llonddu  or  Hondey,  TarreU,  and 
Usk,  the  first  of  which  is  crossed  by  three 
bridges,  and  the  last  by  one.  It  has  three  long 
avenues  intersected  by  a  number  of  shorter  ones, 
all  well  kept  and  paved,  and  most  of  them 
straight.  The  public  walks  are  remarkably  beau- 
tiful. The  Brecknock  and  Abergavenny  canal, 
35  m.  long,  joins  with  the  Monmouth  canal,  18 
m.  long,  which  connects  it  with  the  Usk ;  and  a 
railway  with  Merthyr  Tydvil,  14  m.  8.  The 
town  was  once  surrounded  by  walls,  which 
were  demolished  by  the  inhabitants  daring  the 
last  civil  war,  in  order  to  avoid  a  siege.  Breck- 
nock was  founded  about  1092,  when  a  castle 
was  built  by  Bernard  Newmarch,  a  relative  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  Its  ruins  are  included 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Castle  hotel. 

BREDA,  a  strong  town  and  fortress  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  North  Brabant,  at  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Mark  and  Aa,  24  m.  W, 
S.  W.  of  Bois-le-Duc;  pop.  in  1868,  15,266. 
A  canal  connects  the  town  with  the  Maas. 
Woollen  goods,  carpets,  and  tapestry  are  oum- 
ufactured  here;  there  are  also  tanneries  and 
breweries.  The  town  is  noted  for  its  mili- 
tary and  naval  academy.  The  principal  Prot- 
estant church  contains  many  interesting  mon- 
uments and  works  of  art.  During  the  wars 
of  the  rcfonnation,  of  the  Spanish  occupa- 
tion of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  later  wars 
between  the  Dutch,  Spaniards,  and  French,  it 
was  a  constant  object  of  contention.  It  was 
taken  by  surprise  in  1581,  and  was  recaptured 
by  a  skilful  stratagem  in  1590  by  Maurice 
of  Nassau.  In  1624-'5  it  endured  a  siege  of 
ten  months  by  Spinola,  and  again  one  of  four 
by  Henry  of  Orange,  its  resistance  in  neither 
instance  being  successful.  During  the  French 
war  of  the  revolution  it  was  taken  by  Dumon- 
riez  in  1793,  but  liberated  in  consequence  of 
his  losing  the  battle  of  Neerwinden  ;  in  1794  it 
was  besieged  by  Pichegru,  and  held  out  until 
the  whole  of  Ilolland  surrendered ;  and  lastly 
in  1818,  when  on  the  approach  of  the  Rnssian 
vanguard  the  French  garrison  sallied  against 
BenkendorfiT,  the  townspeople  rose  and  shut  the 
gates  on  the  defenders,  ana  finally  surrendered 
it  to  the  allies  for  Holland.  Tlie  famous  decla- 
ration of  Breda,  made  by  Charles  II.  to  parlia- 
ment previous  to  his  restoration.  May  1,  1660, 
promised  a  general  amnesty,  liberty  of  con- 
science, a  settlement  of  forfeited  estates,  and 
li(luidation  of  arrears  to  the  army.  The  peace 
of  Breda,  between  Ilolhmd,  England,  France, 
and  Denmark,  was  concluded  July  81,  1667. 

BREDERODE,  Hcadrlk  vaa,  count,  a  patriot  of 
the  Netherlands,  a  descendant  of  the  old  sot- 
ereign  counts  of  Ilolland,  bom  in  Brussels  in 
1531,  died  at  the  castle  of  Hardenbenc  in  Ger- 
many, in  1508.  He  was  one  of  the  l^ulers  in 
the  rising  against  the  Spanish  domination  in 
the  Netherlands.  In  1562  he  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  wild  demonstrations  agiiptt 
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Oardinal  Granvelle ;  and  in  1565,  at  a  banquet 
given  to  Egmont,  he  grossly  insulted  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  who  was  one  of  the  guests. 
Brederode,  Charles  de  Mansfeld,  and  Louis  of 
Nassau  were  the  first  three  signers  of  the 
original  protest  ("  the  compromise  of  Breda ''), 
made  early  in  1566,  against  the  inquisition. 
He  was  chosen  as  bearer  of  the  memorable 
petition  addressed  by  the  states  general  to  the 
regent,  Margaret  of  Parma,  in  which  capacity 
he  made  his  entry  into  Brussels  April  3.  On 
the  8th  he  gave  a  banquet,  at  which  the  healths 
of  himself  and  of  Egmont  and  the  prince  of 
Orange  were  drunk.  Berlaymont,  the  state 
councillor,  had  told  the  duchess  of  Parma  that 
the  signers  of  the  petition  were  a  parcel  of 
beggars.  This  was  reported  at  the  banquet, 
whereupon  Brederode  exclaimed,  "  They  call 
us  beggars  I  let  us  accept  the  name.  We  will 
contend  with  the  inquisition,  but  remain  loyal 
to  the  king,  even'  if  compelled  to  wear  the 
beggar's  sack  I  '*  He  then  hung  a  leathern 
wallet,  the  badge  of  a  mendicant,  around  his 
neck,  and  gave  the  toast,  Vitent  les  guetix — 
*^  Long  live  the  beggars !  '^  which  became  the 
war  cry  of  the  Dutch  uprising.  During  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1566  Brederode  excited 
disturbances  near  Valenciennes  in  order  to  make 
a  diversion  in  favor  of  that  city,  which  was 
then  besi^ed.  In  January,  1567,  ne  establish- 
ed his  headquarters  at  Yianen,  where  he  had 
seigneurial  rights.  He  strengthened  its  fortifi- 
cations, removed  all  statues  and  emblems  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  assembled 
turbulent  bands,  keeping  the  Spanish  author- 
ities in  perpetual  apprehension.  Early  in 
February  he  visited  the  prince  of  Orange  at 
Breda,  in  order  to  inform  him  of  the  new  pe- 
tition which  he  had  prepared  for  presentation 
to  the  duchess  of  Parma.  The  duchess  de- 
clining to  grant  him  letters  of  safe-conduct  to 
Brussels,  he  forwarded  the  document  to  her 
from  Antwerp.  It  claimed  the  exercise  of  the 
reformed  religion  as  a  right,  and  insisted  upon 
the  dismissal  of  the  Spanish  forces  and  the 
faithful  fulfilment  of  the  concessions  of  August, 
1565.  The  regent  ordering  him  to  leave 
Antwerp,  he  accepted  her  threatening  an- 
swer as  a  formal  declaration  of  hostilities,  and 
began  to  enlist  troops  in  that  city  and  its 
vicinity,  apparently  with  a  view  of  making 
an  attempt  upon  the  island  of  Walcheren. 
He  anticipated  the  formal  proclamation  of 
the  prince  of  Orange  against  these  enlist- 
ments by  removing  the  scene  of  his  opera- 
tions to  Holland,  saying  that  he  took  the 
field  to  relieve  Valenciennes,  and  dictate  peace 
in  Brussels.  But  he  remained  at  Vianen  and 
Amsterdam  after  the  disastrous  expedition  of 
Marnix  de  Tholouse  to  Middelburg,  which  he 
had  planned,  but  in  which  he  had  not  assisted ; 
and  in  Amsterdam  he  disgusted  even  the  re- 
formers by  spending  his  time  in  singing  the  beg- 
gars' songs,  without  showing  any  capacity  for 
fterious  enterprises.  At  length,  in  March,  1567, 
the  regent  demanded  that  Brederode  should  be 


expelled  from  Amsterdam ;  whereupon  he  bul- 
lied her  secretary,  and  denounced  the  duchess 
as  a  tyrant.  But  early  in  April,  after  hearing 
of  the  success  of  the  Spaniards,  he  begged  Eg- 
mont to  intercede  for  him  with  the  regent ;  but 
as  she  would  not  accord  him  any  terms,  he  set 
out  for  Emden  in  the  night  of  April  25.  He 
died  before  tlie  lapse  of  a  year,  of  disappoint- 
ment and  intemperance.  His  followers  dis- 
persed after  his  departure  from  the  Netherlands, 
many  of  them  being  captured  and  put  to  death. 
His  daughter  recovered  his  estates  after  the  res- 
toration of  peace ;  but  as  she  left  no  issue,  they 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  junior  branch  of  the 
family,  whicb  became  extinct  in  1679,  when 
they  passed  to  the  counts  van  der  Lippe,  who 
in  1727  sold  the  principal  domain  of  Vianen  to 
the  states  general.  Mr.  Motley  charges  Brede- 
rode \vith  having  disgraced  his  party  by  his  buf- 
foonery, and  with  having  done  nothing  for  the 
cause  of  freedom.  M.  C.  van  Hall,  however, 
had  previously  written  in  his  defence,  Hendrik 
Chraaf  van  Brederode  verdedigd  (1845) ;  and 
P.  Scheltema  published  Hendrik  van  Brederode 
U  Amsterdam  in  1567  (1847). 

BREDOW,  Gabriel  Ckittfried,  a  German  his- 
torian, bom  in  Berlin,  Dec.  14,  1778,  died  in 
Breslau,  Sept  5,  1814.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Halle,  forsook  tbeology  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  geography  and  astronomy  of 
the  ancients,  on  which  he  published  several 
worka,  and  was  professor  in  different  institu- 
tions, and  finally  in  the  university  of  Breslau. 
His  historical  works  met  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess, especially  the  Merkwurdige  Begebenhei- 
ten  av8  der  allgemeinen  Weltgeschichtey  and 
the  Umetdndliehe  Erzdhlung  der  merkwurdig- 
sten  Begehenheiten  aus  der  allgemeinen  Welt- 
geschiehte ;  the  former  passed,  between  1804 
and  1852,  through  26  eoitions,  and  the  latter 
through  18. 

BREE.  I.  Mathiev  Ignace  vao,  a  Belgian  paint- 
er, bom  in  Antwerp,  Feb.  22, 1778,  died  there, 
Dec.  15,  1839.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Schaeken  in 
Antwerp,  and  of  Vincent  in  Paris,  and  became 
early  distinguished  by  his  rapid  execution  of 
large  historical  pictures.  His  most  celebrated 
painting,  representing  the  famine  of  Leyden  in 
1576,  is  in  the  town  hall  of  that  city.  His 
*^  Johanna  Sebus"  was  presented  in  1858  to 
the  Prussian  town  of  Cleves,  and  his  '*  Rubens  " 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  grand  duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  His  portraits  are  also  admired.  He 
excelled  as  a  lithographer  and  sculptor,  and 
was  director  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at 
Antwerp.  II*  Philippe  Jae^es  vai,  brother  and 
pupil  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Antwerp  in 
1786,  died  there  in  1840.  He  completed  his 
studies  in  Paris  and  Rome,  and  produced  many 
historical  and  other  paintings,  including  ^^  Ori- 
ental Travellers,"  *' A  Spanish  Nun,"  **Atala," 
*^  Queen  Blanche  with  her  Child,  the  future 
St  Louis,"  "Maria  de'  Medici  and  Louis  XIII. 
in  the  presence  of  Rubens,"  "Mary  Stuart  on 
the  Eve  of  Execution,"  "Petrarch  surprised 
by  Laura,"  and  "  The  Abdication  of  Charles 
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V."  Hia  "Interior  of  St  Peter's"  was  pur- 
ciiexeil  liy  tlie  Beleiun  ^vcrniUL'nt. 

UEEUE  (Duteli,  bnmdj,  a  river  of  Cape 
CotiiDy,  S.  Africa,  ivtiich  riwA  in  a  monntiiin 
bu-^in,  lUid  brt'iiking  tliniugli  tlie  mouQIuint, 
taki'ii  a  S.  E.  course  to  tiiu  hca,  at  Fort  Jicau- 
fort.  It  in  one  of  tlie  Jeepest  and  lann'st 
rivrra  uf  ttic  ronntry,  but  nHvigation  is  im- 
peded hy  a  bar  ut  its  montli. 

BREUijiZ  (ono.  Brigihtium\  a  ton'n  of  Ans- 
tria,  eujiital  of  \'orarIi)er)r,  situated  at  tlie  E. 
end  uf  tlie  take  of  (Juniitancu,  near  tlic  mouth 
of  tlio  river  Brefieoz;  p.ip.  in  187)',  3,IJ88,  It 
ia  well  built,  uiid  has  condiderablo  trade.  Wood- 
en bouses  reuily  made  fur  the  Alpine  districts 
of  Sffitzirlanil,  and  vino  poles  for  tlie  Tineyards 
on  the  lake,  are  exiiorted  in  larfru  nunibcrs. 
Kot  far  from  the  ti>wn  in  the  BreireDZcr  Klause, 
a  )>aHH  formerly  fortified.  TIio  JircjieDzer  Wald 
is  a  spur  of  the  Allfcaii  Alps.  Tlio  lake  of  Bre- 
genz  is  tbe  namo  j^ven  to  the  S.  £.  portion  uf 


the  lake  of  ConBtoDco.  A  treaty  between  Ans- 
tria,  Warteraberc,  and  Bavaria  neainBt  PruBttia, 
in  reference  to  the  HeBso-Cassel  imbrofilio,  was 
conrliidcd  lierc,  Oct.  13,  IttoO.  A  conference 
for  tbe  rvirnlntion  of  the  navi^tion  of  the  lake 
of  Coimtancc  wan  held  hero  bj  the  riparian  low- 
ers in  Octolrer,  18.'>.'>. 

IBfeCIGT.  I.  IhrahiH  Uib.  a  Swiss  watch- 
maker, born  at  Neufclifttel,  Jan.  10,  1T4T,  died 
Sept,  17,  181!3.  He  established  a  mannfacttiry 
in  Pnrim  anil  was  appointed  i-hronomctcr  maker 
to  the  nury,  itienilier  of  the  bureau  of  lon^i- 
tuden.  am)  member  of  theinstitute.  Ilispocket 
chronometers,  marine  timepiecce,  ayinpathetic 
pendulums,  mclallir  thermometers,  and  mech- 
aninn  of  telcumpliB,  as  establislieil  hj  Chappe, 
Mtest  his  skill.  W,  LmIi,  tn-andson  of  the  pre- 
ceilinft,  linrn  in  Pnri:>,  Deo.  2S,  Ifl04.  In  183)1 
he  WHS  placed  at  tbe  head  of  Ilie  chronometer 
tlepartment  of  the  navy  founded  by  his  grand- 
fatlier.  lie  iiiK)n  tnme<l  his  attention  towani 
tbe  application  of  tbe  physical  sciences,  nnil 
etqieeiiilly  to  tlie  elcctrii-  telcfn^ipb.  Tbe  time- 
piei'cs  i^onstriicted  by  him  iiintntain  the  repn- 
tatiun  gained  by  hie  father  and  Brandtathcr. 
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BBEHX,  AlTrtd  EdaaM,  a  German  natnmlist 

an<l  traveller,  bom  at  Itenthendorf,  Feb.  i, 
lA-29.  He  studied  under  bis  fntlier,  Christian 
Ludwig  Brehm,  an  eminent  omitholopst  (17'47 
-18G4),  After  mukinp  loobipical  collections 
during  five  years'  travel  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  and 
eastern  15oo<lan.  he  studied  at  Jena  and  Vien- 
na. Bulisequently  visited  t^pein,  Norway,  and 
l^planil,  and  in  181)3  N.  AbysNnia,  in  com- 
pany with  Duke  Ernest  of  Baie-Coburg-Golba. 
lie  was  director  of  the  zoolc^cal  gardens  ut 
Hamburg  from  1868  to  18G7.  when  he  re- 
moved to  Berlin,  where  he  eatablisbed  the 
famous  aquarium.  He  wrote  Btn  Lihen  dtr 
fV/(Gbigiiii,  19l50-'fll;  2ded.,  18fi7;  English 
translation.  "Bird  Life,"  by  11.  M.  Lalioncberu 
and  W.  Jei^ac,  i  parts,  l>ondon,  1S72);  /l- 
lu*trirtti  ThifrUhrn  (6  vols..  IlildbDrghanH.-ik, 
18lia-'fl);  and  (lej'iingene  Vi'igtl  it  \o\»..  I*ip- 
sic,  1870  et  »tq,).  Among  his  books  of  travel 
are  ItemtkUzfo.  au»  JSordoiUifrita  (3  rob., 
Jena.  lftG6-'t)3).  and  Ergthnute  einer  IttUe 
naeh  J/nbarh  (Hamburg,  18IIS). 

BKEHON  LAWS,  the  ancient  body  of  laws  un- 
der which  the  Celtic  Irish  lived  for  many  ages, 
to  which  they  clung  with  reverence  until  the 
beginning  of  the  ITth  century  in  at  leaat  odo 
province  of  Ireland,  Ulster,  and  which  Tery 
gradually  gave  place  to  English  laws  founded 
on  the  feudal  system,  in  proportion  "as  British 
arms  and  policy  completed  tbe  conquett  uf  the 
island.  Tlie  Bridion  laws  were  not  projierly  • 
coile,  but  were  sini]ily  the  whole  body  of  an- 
cient legal  maxims  and  usages  as  administered 
by  the  brehons,  who  were  tbe  .judges  of  the 
land.  Brehon  {hrtilhamh)  dgnified  a  jnd^re  or 
profcwor  of  law ;  imd  the  root  is  the  Irish 
wuril  hreilh,  judgment  or  right.  Tlie  brehooa 
formed  a  kinil  of  college  or  faculty :  and  each 
great  clan  had  its  own  brehons.  irlios«  office 
was  hereditary,  not  in  the  feudal  sense,  hj 
descent  from  eldest  son  to  eldest  son.  but  in  the 
Gaelic  sense,  in  which  the  chiefs  of  clans  and 
high-kings,  or  ardright  of  Ireland,  came  to  their 
own  offices  and  dignities,  lliich  light  has  been 
thrown  n|K>n  tbe  whole  nnbject  within  a  few 
yean  past  by  the  labors  of  a  government  etim- 
mission.  As  early  as  1783.  Edmund  Burke 
suggested  tbe  propriety  of  collecting  and  pub- 
liijiing  in  English  or  Latin  these  remnants  of  a 
former  civilization,  but  it  was  not  till  1 M2  that 
the  English  government  consented  to  lend  its 
aid  to  tlie  work.  In  that  year,  at  the  special 
instance  of  Drs.  Todd  and  Graves,  both  Prot- 
estant clencymen,  a  commission  was  issued 
appointing  them  and  several  other  scholars  "to 
direct,  superintend,  and  carry  into  effect  the 
transcription  and  translation  of  the  ancient 
laws  of  Ireland,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
same  for  publicution,"  with  power  to  employ 
proper  persons  to  execute  the  work.  The  per- 
sons selecteil  by  tbe  comniis»ii>ncrs  wi-re  Dr. 
O'l>onovan  and  Prof.  O't'urry.  whose  discharge 
of  the  duties  so  assigned  tliem  ended  only  at 
tlieir  dcatli.  They  were  succeeded  by  others, 
whoso  labors  are  nut  jet  euded ;  and  priTal* 
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associations  have  also  been  busy  upon  one  de- 
paninent  of  the  multifarious  materials ;  so  that 
we  have  now  these  two  authentic  records, 
edited  and  annotated  with  great  care:  *'The 
Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,"  of  which  two 
volumes  liave  appeared,  the  first  in  1865; 
and  Senchus  Mor  (** Great  Law  Compilation'') 
and  Leahhar  na  g-Ceart  ('*The  Book  of 
Rights"),  published  by  the  Celtic  society, 
with  extremely  valuable  notes  by  the  late 
John  O'Donovan  (Dublin,  1847).  The  two 
first  mentioned  volumes  can  scarcely  be  call- 
ed even  compilations,  because,  as  their  editors 
avow,  they  consist  of  mere  fragments,  decisions 
of  the  brehons,  rules  and  maxims  of  law,  gather- 
ed together  out  of  many  more  or  less  imperfect 
manuscripts,  of  various  ages.  The  principal 
materials  used  by  the  translators  are  thus 
described  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume : 
**  L  A  comparatively  full  copy  among  the  man- 
uscripts of  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  IL  An 
extensive  fragment  of  the  first  part,  432,  of  the 
Harleian  manuscripts  in  the  British  museum. 
IIL  A  large  fragment  of  the  latter  part  among 
the  manuscripts  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 
IV.  A  fnigment  among  the  manuscripts  in 
Trinity  college."  These  materials,  however, 
being  used  with  due  discrimination,  are  enough 
to  present  in  a  tolerably  consistent  form  an 
authentic  series  of  the  text  books,  a  much 
larger,  older,  and  clearer  system  of  the  institu- 
tions which  once  prevailed  over  all  western 
Europe,  than  any  other  nation  has  yet  been 
able  to  produce  from  its  own  archaic  resources. 
Besides  the  works  named  above,  the  student 
who  desires  further  information  concerning  the 
various  texts,  their  origin,  their  comparative 
age,  and  their  preservation,  may  consult  O'Cur- 
ry's  published  lectures  "  On  the  MS.  Materials 
of  Ancient  Irish  History,"  as  delivered  in  the 
Catholic  university  of  Dublin. — The  princi- 
ples of  the  Brehon  law  were  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  and  incompatible  with  the  feudal ; 
so  that  when  those  two  svstems  came  face  to 
face  on  the  same  small  island,  it  was  inevitable 
that  one  of  the  two  must  succumb.  The  main 
basis  of  every  national  system  of  law  is  of 
course  its  land  tenure.  The  possession  and  in- 
heritance of  landed  property  was  regulated  by 
the  law  called  gavelkind  (gavail-kinne),  an  an- 
cient Celtic  institution,  but  common  to  Britons, 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  others.  By  this  law,  in- 
herited or  other  property  was  divided  eaually 
between  the  sons,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
daughters,  except  in  default  of  heirs  male, 
when  females  were  permitted  a  life  interest. 
The  tenure  of  land  was  a  tribe  or  family  right, 
and  the  whole  system  of  government  was  far 
more  patriarchal  than  Teutonic — an  indica- 
tion of  an  eastern  origin.  All  the  members 
of  a  tribe  or  family  had  an  equal  right  to 
their  proportionate  aiiare  of  the  land  occupied 
by  the  whole.  This  system  created  a  mutual 
independence  and  self-consciousness  of  person- 
al right  and  importance,  strongly  at  variance 
with  the  subjugation  of  the  Germanic  and  An- 


glo-Norman vassal.  One  of  the  most  noticeable 
peculiarities  of  the  Brehon  law  is  the  compen- 
sation for  murder,  and  for  other  crimes  and 
wrongs  proportionally,  called  eric.  This,  how- 
ever, was  common  to  many  nations.  Its  origin 
is  ascribed  to  the  Germans,  but  the  institution 
was  probably  far  more  ancient.  We  find  the  eric 
forbidden  in  the  oldest  code  of  laws  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  hence  it  must  have  existed  at  an  early 
period  of  the  world's  civil  history.  The  law  of 
succession,  called  tanaisteacht,  or  tanistry,  is  one 
of  the  most  peculiar  of  the  Brehon  laws.  The 
eldest  son  succeeded  the  father  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  collateral  claimants,  unless  he  was  dis- 
qualified by  deformity,  imbecility,  or  crime. 
In  after  ages,  by  a  compact  between  parents  or 
mutual  agreement,  the  succession  was  some- 
times made  alternative  in  two  or  more  families. 
The  eldest  son,  being  recognized  as  presump- 
tive heir,  was  denominated  tanaiste,  that  is, 
minor  or  second ;  while  the  other  sons,  or  per- 
sons eHgible  in  case  of  failure,  were  termed 
righdhamhua^  which  literally  means  king  ma- 
terial, or  king-makings.  The  tanaisU  had  a 
separate  establishment  and  distinct  privileges. 
The  primitive  intention  was  that  the  best 
man  should  reign ;  but  practically  it  some- 
times ended  in  might  being  taken  for  right. 
A  very  large  portion  of  the  Senchus  Mar  re- 
lates to  the  law  of  distress.  The  movable 
wealth  of  the  people  consisted  mainly  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  a  kind  of  riches  easily  carried 
ofl^;  and  as  debts  and  erics  were  collected 
chiefly  by  distraining  on  the  lands  of  the  debt- 
or, the  stronger  might  be  easily  tempted  to  op- 
press the  weaker,  either  by  distraining  wrong- 
fully or  by  denying  payment  and  resisting  a  law- 
ful distress  with  the  strong  hand.  Therefore 
we  naturally  find  numerous  regulations  gov- 
erning the  exercise  of  this  right.  Two  points 
are  noticeable  in  this:  First,  the  careful  and 
accurate  administration  of  justice  which  is  in- 
dicated by  the  details  of  these  legal  enactments; 
second,  the  custom  therein  sanctioned  of  the 
creditor  fasting  upon  the  debtor,  a  custom 
which  still  exists  in  Hindostan.  Thus,  in 
some  cases,  the  creditor  fasts  on  the  debtor 
until  he  is  compelled  to  pay  his  debt,  lest  his 
creditor  should  die  at  the  door ;  in  other  cases, 
the  creditor  not  only  fasts  himself,  but  also 
compels  his  debtor  to  fast,  by  stopping  his  sup- 
plies. Elphinstone  describes  this  as  used  even 
against  princes,  and  especially  by  troops  to  pro- 
cure payment  of  arrears.  This  singular  method 
of  levying  money  due  is  called  in  Irish  achari- 
taus  and  is  known  in  Cabool  and  Afghanistan  as 
dhema.  The  student  of  these  laws  will  find 
them  pervaded  on  the  whole  by  a  spirit  of 
humanity  and  gentleness.  We  find  this  more 
particularly  the  case  in  studying  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  domestic  relations  of  the  family, 
which,  being  the  unit  of  which  society  is  but 
an  aggregate,  is  the  most  vital  and  important 
part  of  all  human  arrangements.  Am])le  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  mutual  protection  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  the  reciprocal  rights  and 
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dDti«e  of  parent  and  child  are  ninntely  defined  I 
and  FHrefully  guarded.  Tlicre  b  also  found  a  I 
univeraal  respect  and  tenderness  toward  wo- 
men, a  tiling  rare  in  tliata^^.  Here  ia  one  paa- 
BSgo  from  the  Seiukas:  "  In  tlie  connection  of 
equal  prupcrtT,  if  witli  equal  land  and  cattle 
and  housenold  stuff,  and  if  their  marriage  stale 
be  equally  free  and  lawful,  the  wife  in  this  case 
it)  called  the  wife  of  equal  rank.  The  centruct 
made  hy  either  partj  h  not  a  lawful  contract 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  except  in 
cases  of  contracts  tending  equally  to  the  wel- 
fare of  both ;  such  as  the  alliance  of  co-tiUage 
with  a  lawfuJ  tribe  when  they  (the  couple) 
have  not  the  means  themselves  of  doing  the 
work  of  ploughing;  the  talcing  of  land;  the 
collection  of  tood ;  the  gathering  for  the  festi- 
vals; the  buying  of  breeding  cattle;  the  col- 
lecting of  house  furniture;  the  collecting  of 
litters  of  pigs;  the  buying  of  stacks  and  other 
necesaaries.  .  .  .  Each  of  the  two  parties  has 
the  power  to  ^ve  refection  and  fcnat  according 
to  tneir  respective  dignity."  The  maxims  of 
law  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  tlic  rights 
of  women  are  very  precise.  In  case  of  separa- 
tion, adequate  protection  was  thrown  around 
the  wife's  right  of  property.  If  her  proiiertj 
waa  equal  to  that  of  her  husband  at  the  time 
of  marriage,  she  took  an  equal  moiety  of  the 
collective  lands,  goods,  and  cliattels,  and  in  ca.'w 
of  dairy  produce  and  the  proceeds  of  the  loom 
two  thirds.  If  the  projierty  had  originally  be- 
longed wholly  to  tlic  husband,  the  wife  was 
entitled  to  one  third  on  her  separation ;  and  if 
it  had  been  lier  own  before  marriage,  to  two 
thirds.  The  institution  of  the  family,  on  which 
all  clanship  rests,  is  not  only  found  here  sur- 
rounded by  much  sanctity  and  earefal  guardian- 
ship, but  the  family  relation  is  even  extended 
outside  of  the  mere  household,  by  two  institu- 
tions called  fotUrage  and  gomipred.  When  a 
child  was  pat  out  to  be  fostered  in  another 
family  of  the  same  clan,  he  grew  up  with  two 
mothers  and  two  seta  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  often  was  more  attached  to  the  foster 


mother  and  foster  brother  than  to  thiMe  of  hia 
own  household.  It  was  a  relation  well  known 
in  other  nations  of  the  west,  especially  among 
those  other  (iael,  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland; 
hut  nowhere  was  it  regulated  by  inch  elabo- 
rate lawa,  as  to  the  food,  clotliing,  and  educa- 
tion of  tlie  foster  child,  and  its  training,  if  ft 
boy,  in  all  manly  exercises,  if  a  girl,  in  femi- 
nine accomplishments  suitable  to  their  di^Te«, 
as  it  may  here  be  fonnd  regulated  by  the  bre- 
hons.  Oouiprtd,  or  the  relation  between  a 
child  and  his  godfathers  and  godmothers,  waa 
also  a  substantial  and  legal  tie,  inferring  obliga- 
tions, not  a  mere  sentimental  notion  colling 
only  for  christening  presents.  Then  there  was 
a  literary  fosterage,  in  nso  only  among  the  pro- 
fessional classes,  that  is,  thejl^i,  olUimh*^  and 
irthon* ;  concerning  which  here  ia  a  curioiia 
extract;  "The  social  connection  that  is  con- 
Mdered  between  the  foster  pupil  and  the  liter- 
ary fouler  father  is,  that  the  latter  is  to  instruct 
him  without  reserve,  and  to  prepare  him  for 
bis  degree,  and  to  chastise  him  without  sever- 
ity, and  to  feed  and  clothe  him  while  he  ia 
leurning  his  profession,  unless  he  obtains  it 
from  another  person,  and  from  the  school  of 
Fenius  Forsaidh  onward  this  custom  prevails; 
and  the  foster  pupil  is  to  assist  his  tutor  in 
poverty  and  to  assist  him  in  his  old  age,  and 
the  honor  price  of  the  degree  for  which  he  pre- 
pares liim  and  all  the  gains  of  his  art  while  lie 
is  learning  it,  and  the  first  earnings  of  hia  art 
I  after  leaving  the  liouse  of  hia  tutor,  are  to  be 
given  to  the  tutor." 

BKCIUENBICH,  Bemkard  tm,  a  priest  of 
MentR,  who  visited  Palestine  about  1483,  died 
in  149T.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  wrote 
in  Latin  an  account  of  his  travels,  which  was 
published  in  several  editions  before  his  death. 
This  work  was  accompanied  by  engravings  of 
the  scenery,  costumes,  and  animals  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  contained  several  oriental  alphabet*, 
said  to  liave  been  the  first  ever  printed. 

BKEISiCB.  I.  lit,  a  town  ot  Germany,  in 
Baden,  on  the  lihine,  12  m.  W.  of  Freibo^; 
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pop.  in  1867,  8,272.  It  is  well  fortified,  and 
was  formerly  a  bulwark  of  Germany  on  the 
upper  liliine.  It  has  a  fine  old  catliodral,  and 
tlie  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  Bbipping  and 
in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  The  town  was 
captured  bjUernhard  of  Saie-Weimar  in  1838 
after  a  long  siege,  i^eded  to  Franca  in  1648,  and 
restored  to  Germany  in  1697.  The  French 
agMn  held  it  from  1708  to  ITIG.  II.  Ncm  (Fr. 
A'euf-Bruaeh),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Alsace, 
oppoHite  the  preceding,  about  2  m.  W.  of  the 
Khioe,  on  the  Rh6ne  and  Rhine  canal;  pop. 
in  lH6t5,  1,981.  After  Alt  Breisaoh  had  been 
restored  to  the  Germad  empire,  Neu  Breisach 
was,  by  order  of  Loais  XIV.,  strongly  fortified 
by  Vfluban.  Fort  Mortier,  2  m.  N.  E.  of  Neu 
Breisach,  capitulated  to  the  German  army  on 
Nov.  7,  1870,  and  three  days  later  the  fortress 
itself  surrendered,  when  100  officers,  5,000 
men,  and  100  pieces  of  ordnonoe  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors. 

IKEiStili;,  or  Brtwafl,  an  old  division  of  Ger- 
many, in  tlie  S.  W.  of  Swabift.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  under  the  aothority  of  the  coun^ 
of  Breisach,  and  Bubseqiiently  under  the  dukes 
of  Zfihringen.  It  was  afterward  added  to  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
burg  in  1805  it  was  coded  to  the  elector  of 
linden,  excepting  a  small  portion  assi^od  to 
WUrteraberg,  and  subsequently  acnuired  by 
Baden.  It  contains  17  towns,  among  them 
Alt  Breis.ich  and  Freiburg  (Freiburg  ira  Breis- 
gau).  Iron,  copper,  and  lend  are  extensively 
worked  in  Breia;;au,  and  the  forest  districts  are 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  clocks  and  other 
articles  in  wood. 

BBEISUK,  SdrlMC,  an  Italian  geologist,  of 
German  parentage,  bom  in  Kome  in  1748,  died 
in  Milan,  Feb.  15,  1820.  He  has  been  called 
abb6  from  having  been  destined  for  the  church, 
though  he  never  became  a  priest.  Ue  early 
filled  a  scientific  chair  at  Ragnsa,  subsequently 
iKcorae  professor  at  the  collegia  Katareno  in 
Rome,  made  considerable  researclies  in  the 
volcanic  regions  of  Italy  and  France,  spent 
some  time  in  Paris  with  Cuvier,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Napoleon  director  of  the  powder 
and  saltpetre  works  in  Italy.  His  works,  in 
which  he  opposed  the  system  of  the  Neptunists 
witho^f.  indiscriminately  accepting  that  of  the 
Vulcanista,  include  Topografia  jUic/i  dtlla 
Campania  (Florence,  17U8);  InttitutUtni  geo- 
logiehe  (Milan,  1818);  Deteruione  geologiea 
delta  Lombardia  (1823) ;  and  Sopra  i  terreni 
Ira  U  Logo  Maggiore  e  quello  di  Lugano  (1S38J. 
Ifis  ricli  geological  coliections  he  bequeathed 
to  tlie  Borromeo  family. 

BREITiUCPT,  JmwIiIb  Jwtu,  a  German  cler- 
gyman, born  at  Nordheim,  Hanover,  in  1658, 
died  March  16,  1T32.  He  was  jirofessor  at 
Halle  from  16H1  to  1705.  and  i)ublishcd  Iitsti- 
tationn  Theologiea  (1694),  Ift  Credendu  et 
Agfndis  (1716-'32),  and  several  hymns  which 
were  translated  into  English  by  John  Wesley. 

BBEITKOPF,  JthuB  G«ld*b  IhudmI,  a  Ger- 
man printer,  born  in  Leipsic,  No7.  23,  1719, 
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died  there,  Jan.  23, 1794.  His  father  was  a  hook- 
seller,  printer,  and  type  founder,  and  brought 
up  his  eon  as  such.  The  latter  changed  the 
form  of  the  types  then  in  general  use,  improved 
the  composition  of  type  metal  and  the  mecha- 
nism of  printing  jiressea,  and  endeavored,  un- 
successfully, to  print  music,  geographical  maps, 
and  portraits  with  movable  type.  He  wrote 
an  essay  on  the  history  of  printing,  and  la- 
bored fur  several  years  on  a  more  elaborate 
work  on  the  same  subject,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  complete;  bat  he  published  several 
other  works,  including  one  on  bibliography 
and  bibliophily  (1793).  His  establishment  waa 
continued  by  his  son,  Christoph  Gottlob,  in 
partnership  with  Gottfried  Christoph  HSrtel, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Breitkopf  and  H&rtel. 
BBEMEW,  one  of  the  three  free  cities  of  Ger- 
many, forming  with  its  territory  a  state  of  the 
empire,  situated  on  the  Wcser,  30  m.  from  ita 
mouth,  and  GT  m.  S.  W.  of  Hamburg ;  area  of 
the  state  99  sq  m  ■  pop  in  1871  132  565  of 
whom  82  150  resided  m  the  cily  of  Bremen, 
10  694  m  the  town  of  Bremerhofen  3,554  m 


the  town  of  Vegeaairk,  and  26,467  in  the  rural 
districts.  More  than  97  per  cent,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Protestonta.  The  new  and  the  old 
town,  on  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  are  con- 
nected by  handsome  bridges.  No  dredging  be- 
ing used  to  deepen  the  channel,  the  bed  of  the 
river  continually  rises  by  the  deposits  brought 
down,  and  the  dike  is  consequently  raised  year 
by  year,  so  that  in  time  the  bottom  of  the  river 
will  be  on  a  level  with  the  streets.  Among 
the  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  catliedral, 
built  in  1050  by  Archbishop  Adalbert,  with  a 
tower  824  ft.  high,  having  one  of  the  finest 
organs  in  Germany,  and  a  vaidt  (Blfildier) 
which  has  the  property  of  preserving  free  from 
decomposition,  after  the  lapse  of  ageH,  bodies 
interndinit;  thechnrch  of  St.  AnM-arius;  the 
council  hoose,  with  the  celebrated  wine  cellar 


and  ca»ks,  cnllcd  the  rose  and  the  twelve  apO!<- 
tles,  Ailed  witb  Itne  liofk,  gome  of  wliich  is  a 
century  and  a  hulf  old ;  tlio  Kulund  statue,  18 
ft.  Iiigh;  tlie  guildhall,  callud  the  Schatting; 


the  theatre,  the  post  office,  the  exchange,  and 
the  niiiNemn.  The  Htatiicof  Gustiivus  AdulphiH 
was  pJuc-i'cl  in  one  of  the  iJiiblic  s([uaivs  in 
1856.  Amoni;  the  other  pntilic  buildinpt  are 
thocoinmeniial  school,  two  orphan  osylunis,  tlii.< 
Inlii-iiiury,  tlic  nnval  aoademy.  the  institution 
for  il<.-uf  routes,  the  normal  school,  the  dran'- 
ing  !«'ho(il,  tlio  art  gallery,  the  observatory 
(founded  l>;  the  astronomer  Olbcra,  a  native 
of  the  town,  to  whom  a  monument  was  erected 
in  1830),  nnd  the  gymnsBium.  The  "Ubrary 
As.'ujciiition "  undortakee  to  inmire  thut  all 
librarii-s  Kdonging  to  tlio  city  or  to  xpcriiil  cor- 
porations are  accessible  to  the  entire  poimlu- 
tion.  There  Is  a  merchants'  exchange,  a  liank 
of  iitsue.  a  discount  bank,  several  insurnncu 
companies,  a  commercial  coart,  and  public  in- 
Btitutions  for  the  security  and  comfort  of  eini- 

Sants.  A  I.ioyd  for  northern  Germany  {ilrr 
oni-Drtiturhe  Lloyd),  after  the  plon  of  the 
Lloyd  Anttriafo  of  Trieste,  was  founded  in 
1831!,  Sliij)  building  is  carried  on  to  a  greater 
eitent  than  in  any  otlier  (ieriiiati  port.  Hiigur 
reflni'rics  iron  fnimderics,  liircl-lmiling,  manu- 
facturer of  oil,  iioa|>,  aud  sail  cloth,  and  cotton 
splDning,  are  also  carried  on.  More  tolmcco  is 
imported  here  thnn  at  all  the  other  <>crman 
ports,  the  quantity  amounting  to  alwut  S4,l>0i),- 
000  IIh).  a  year,  and  ctgare  are  largely  mnniifac- 
tureil. — The  impnivementM  in  tho  snvigation 
of  the  WoHcr  and  its  confluents,  and  the  rnil- 
vay  connertinn.'S  have  placed  Bremen  in  direi't 
with  the  heart  of  (iermiiny.   Its 


prOHjieritv  depends  mainlv  ii]>on  its  tra<Ie  « 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  nnd  with  the  rnltcd 
States  anil  Great  Britain.  Tbcgi>ld  t baler,  in 
which  accounta  are  kept,  is  c'luivnlent  to  T9 
cents,  American  coin.  The  estimatwi  revenue 
in  18T1  WHS  3.9Sl,4>i-1  lbaler»;  eipendituros 
2.ori2.T7''>.  about  one  half  on  account  of  tho 
public  debt,  imiounting  in  l«7t>  to  ll.u«4.513 
thiJers,  of  which  4.(100,IM10  were  a  railway 
kMU,  ]iaying  41  jK-r  cent,  interest.    The  coin- 


I  merce  in  18T0  was:  exports,  94,620,000  tbaleta ; 
'  imi>ort9,  90.950.000;  of  which  were  with  the 
Gennan  ZoUvercin,  cx{>orts  41,980,000,  imports 
28,-^70,000  i  tha  United  States,  export:.  1 7.520,- 
OVO,  imiKirts  211,960,000;  Great  Britain,  ex- 
ports 4,120.000,  imports  12,100,000;  Ilombnrff, 
exports  1,870,000,  imports  4,050,000 ;  Aostria, 
exports  7,890,000,  im)>orts  2,110.000;  Kusmo, 
exports  0,700,000,  im|iortB  1,040,000 ;  Holland 
nnd  Belgium,  exports  2,G50,000,  imports  1.460.- 
000;  France, exports440,000,importsC40,ooO; 
the  Antilles,  exports  040,000,  imports  2,050,- 
000 ;  the  trade  with  other  countries  l^eing 
s:nall.  The  average  anntial  exports  from  1861  tw 
1870  were  78,lilO,000  thalera,  imports  82,920,- 
000 ;  tlie  largest  amount  was  in  18G9,  when  the 
ex|>orts  were  94,920,000,  imports  I0a,810,000. 
In  ISQO  tlie  total  trad^  with  transatlantic  ports 
was,  exports  20,818,089  thalers,  imports  38,- 
Ii87,n33  ;  with  European  ports  aud  the  levant, 
18,51(1,102;  hylundand  river,  exports  62,986,- 
68T,  im])ortH  88,816,220.  In  1869  there  were 
plying  to  and  from  the  port  of  Bremen  274 
vessels,  of  238,148  tons,  and  2(1  ocesu  steamers, 
of  ol,725  tons.  In  1868  the  privilege  tru 
'  conceded  to  Bremen  and  Hamburg  of  remain- 
ing free  poris,  exempt  from  the  German  cus- 
:  toms  limits,  in  consideration  of  which  the  state 
engaged  to  pay  to  the  Zollverein  a  tax  propor- 
tioned to  its  trade.  Bremen  is  the  chief  German 
,  port  for  emigration,  the  emigrants  going  almost 
,  entirely  to  the  United  btates.  In  1843  there 
I  were  9,844  emigrants;  1844,  19.8S3;  1845, 
81.iri8;  184tl,  82,872;  1847,  88,628;  1848, 
■29,947;  1849,  28.629;  1860,  25,838;  1851, 
37.493;  1852,  58,&'J1  ;  1858,  68,111;  1854, 
70,875;  18.5.'>,  81,650;  from  1858  to  1860, 
nveraga  82.450;  1861-'6,  average  20,897;  in 
I  1806.  01,877;  1867,  7.1,971 ;  in  1868,  811,433; 
I  in  1809,  63,610.  The  total  number  of  emi- 
;  grants  from  1880  to  1870  wns  1,1!I6,368.— Bre- 
I  men  is  connected  by  railways  with  the  whole 
interior  of  (iermany,  and  ulso  with  Itremerha- 
I'en,  80  m.  distant,  which  is  now  its  i>ort ;  for 
the  Weser  having  become  too  shallow  for  large 
I  vessels  to  ascend,  it  became  nccesiwry  to  aban- 
don Vecesack,  which  had  been  tlie  port  uuee 
I  the  lOtn  century. — Bremen  has  one  vot«  oat 
'  of  C6  In  the  Bnndcsrath,  or  federal  connci)  uf 
I  the  em])ire,  and  one  out  of  382  in  the  Reich*- 
,  tag  or  diet  of  tho  empire.  Its  local  govem- 
I  ment  Is  com)>nscd  of  a  senate  of  18  member*. 
.  of  nli<im  at  least  10  must  be  lawyers  and  6 
■  merchants;  and  s  DirgeTKhi\ft  or  assembly 
'  of  the  citizens,  con<dsting  of  150  members,  of 
whom  16  ore  chosen  by  the  citizens  who  have 
attenih'cl  the  imiversitv.  48  by  the  merchants, 
24  by  the  trades,  SO  by  the  other  inhabitanta 
of  the  city,  6  by  Vegcssck.  6  by  Bremerhofen, 
and  20  by  the  rnrai  di^ricts.  The  assembly 
is  diiidcd  into  committees,  and  is  presided  over 
by  members  of  the  hoard  of  lUdermen,  in  whom 
is  vesteil  n  portion  of  the  executive  power.  Two 
hurgomaHters,  elected  by  and  from  the  senAta, 
direct  the  ait'airs  of  state,  through  eight  dM> 
ments :  foreign  alliurs,  church  and  • 
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jnstice,  finance,  police,  medical  and  sanitary 
administration,  military  affairs,  commerce  and 
shipping ;  all  the  ministers  are  senators.  In  1 854 
a  law  was  enacted  admitting  Jews  to  the  right 
of  citizenship. — Bremen  was  founded  by  Cliar- 
lemagne  in  788,  and  endowed  with  a  bisliopric, 
which  was  subsequently  raised  to  an  archbish- 
opric. In  the  course  of  time  the  city  increased 
in  strength,  wrested  the  temporal  power  from 
the  hand  of  the  churcli,  and  became  one  of  the 
early  participants  in  the  league  of  the  Hanse 
towns.  It  conquered  a  number  of  Norwegian 
and  Livonian  ports,  founded  Riga  in  1158, 
took  part  in  the  conquest  of  Prussia,  extorted 
commercial  privileges  from  all  ports  between 
Bremen  and  Amsterdam,  from  England  and 
Flanders,  and  subjected  to  its  control  a  large 
strip  of  land  on  both  banks  of  the  Weser.  In 
common  with  Hamburg,  it  purged  the  North 
sea  of  pirates.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  cities 
to  decide  for  Protestantism,  but  religious  dis- 
sensions within  the  city,  and  finally  the  thirty 
years'  war,  brought  the  archiepiscopal  territory 
under  Swedish  sway,  with  the  title  of  duchy. 
The  city  itself  was  twice  unsuccessfully  besieged 
by  the' Swedes  (1664  and  1666).  Both  the 
duchy  and  city  were  conquered  by  the  Danes 
in  1712 ;  the  former  was  subsequently  acquired 
by  Hanover,  and  the  latter  restored  to  its  inde- 
pendence. In  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  the 
city  suffered  much,  its  volunteer  militia  were 
among  the  earliest  and  bravest  defenders  of 
German  independence.  The  treaties  of  Vienna 
made  it  a  member  of  the  Germanic  confedera- 
tion, after  the  dissolution  of  which  in  1866  it 
joined  the  North  German  union,  and  four 
years  later  the  German  empire. 

BREMER,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Iowa,  intersected 
by  the  Cedar  and  Wapslpinicon  rivers ;  area, 
430  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  12,528.  The  Cedar 
Falls  and  Minnesota  railroad  traverses  the 
county.  The  soil  is  of  good  quality,  well  wa- 
tered, and  abundantly  supi>liod  with  timber. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  627,638 
bushels  of  wheat,  423,362  of  Indian  com, 
887,658  of  oats,  16,493  of  barley,  77,849  of 
potatoes,  26,550  tons  of  hay,  20,101  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  400,791  of  butter.  There  were 
4,946  horses,  5,101  milch  cows,  5,228  sheep, 
and  9,424  swine.     Capital,  Waverley. 

BREMER,  Frcdrika,  a  Swedish  novelist,  bom 
near  Abo,  in  Finland,  Aug.  17,  1801,  died  at 
Arsta,  near  Stockholm,  Deo.  31,  1865.  Her 
father  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  on  the 
annexation  of  Finland  to  Russia  in  1809  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Sweden.  Fredrika 
was  carefully  educated,  resided  for  some  time 
in  Norway  with  the  countess  Sonnerhjelm, 
and  to  complete  her  education  was  sent  for 
a  year  to  Paris.  On  her  return  she  became 
a  teacher  in  a  female  academy  at  Stock- 
holm. She  began  at  the  age  of  eight  years  to 
write  verses,  and  in  1824  publish^  at  Stock- 
holm her  first  novel,  "  The  Neighbors,"  which 
was  soon  translated  into  German,  French, 
Datch,  and  Rossian,  and  in  1842  into  English 


by  Mary  Howitt,  who  also  translated  her  snb- 
sequent  works.  Previous  to  1849  she  had 
published  "The  Home,"  "The  Diary,"  "The 

II Family,"  "  The  President's  Daughter," 

"Nina,"  "Brothers  and  Sisters,"  "Life  in 
Dalecarlio," and  "The Midnight  Sun."  In  1849 
she  visited  the  United  States,  where  she  was 
cordially  received.  She  spent  two  years  in 
travelling  through  the  country,  and  made  a 
short  visit  to  Cuba.  Her  observations  were 
recorded  in  a  work  entitled  "The  Homes  of 
the  New  World,"  which  was  published  sim- 
ultaneously in  Sweden,  England,  and  the 
United  States  in  1858,  and  was  exceedingly* 
complimentary  to  this  country  and  to  her 
American  friends.  On  her  return  to  Europe 
she  spent  some  time  in  England,  and  published 
at  Altona  in  1852  an  account  of  her  visit  under 
the  title  of  "England  in  1851."  From  Eng- 
land she  returned  to  Sweden,  where  she  wrote 
two  more  novels  of  home  life,  "  Hertha"  (1866) 
and  "  Father  and  Daughter  "  (1858).  In  1857 
she  went  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  re- 
sult of  her  travels  was  published  in  1860  under 
the  title  of  "Two  Years  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy."  From  Italy  she  went  to  Palestine, 
Greece,  and  Turkey,  and  in  1863  published  her 
observations  on  those  countries.  A  German 
edition  of  her  works  in  30  volumes  was  com- 
pleted in  1864. 

BREMERHinar,  or  BreneriiaTen,  a  town  of 
Germany,  belonging  to  Bremen,  of  which  it  is 
the  port,  situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Weser, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Geeste,  30  m.  N.  N.  W. 
of  Bremen,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way and  the  Weser ;  pop.  in  1871, 10,594.  The 
channel  of  the  Weser  having  become  so  filled 
up  as  to  be  impassable  for  large  vessels,  the 
spot  on  which  Bremerhafen  stands  was  ac- 
quired from  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  in  1827, 
and  the  town  was  established  in  1830.  The 
port,  which  is  accessible  for  the  largest  vessels, 
consists  of  an  outer  harbor,  a  sluiced  dock, 
and  an  inner  harbor.  Bremerhafen  has  become 
the  chief  point  from  which  German  emigrants 
sail  for  America.  (See  Bremen.)  For  their  ac- 
commodation the  Au9tDandererhau9  was  erect- 
ed in  1849  by  the  authorities  of  Bremen,  ca- 
pable of  sheltering  2,600  persons  at  a  time, 
and  of  feeding  6,000  a  day.  The  town  is  de- 
fended by  Fort  Wilhelm  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river.  Lines  of  steamers  connect  it  with 
London,  Hull,  and  New  York. 

BRENDART,  or  BnuNbuiu,  an  Irish  saint,  died 
in  678.  He  founded  religious  establishments  in 
Ireland  and  England,  and  is  the  legendary  hero 
of  voyages  undertaken  under  the  protection  of 
an  angel,  narratives  of  which,  in  I^tin  and  old 
French,  were  published  in  Paris  in  1836,  from 
original  MSS.  of  the  11th  or  12th  century. 
Blommaert^s  Oudtlaemsehen  Gedichten  (Ghent, 
1838- '41)  gave  a  version  of  another  MS.  said 
to  have  existed  in  old  German.  A  Low-Ger- 
man dramatic  version  and  German  translation 
of  the  Latin  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
century. 
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BREXDHi,  Franz,  a  German  writer  on  music, 
born  at  Stolbcrg,  Nov.  2C,  1811,  died  in  Leip- 
sic,  Nov.  25,  1808.  IIo  was  successively  the 
editor  of  the  Xeue  Zeitsehrift  far  Munik  and 
te^ciier  at  the  conservatory  of  Leipsic,  and 
published  Die  Muaik  der  Gegenwart  (1854), 
Geschichte  der  Mimik  in  Deutschland^  Italien 
und  Frankreich  (4tli  ed.,  2  vols.,  1868),  and 
other  works.     He  was  a  follower  of  Wagner. 

BRENNER,  a  mountain  of  Austria,  in  Tyrol, 
between  the  Inn,  the  Aicha,  and  the  Adige, 
0,788  ft.  high.  The  railway  from  Innspruck 
to  Botzen,  thence  to  Trent  and  Verona,  crosses 
the  Brenner  pass  at  the  height  of  4,775  ft.  It 
was  constructed  by  the  Austrijm  government 
at  a  cost  of  $140,000  a  mile,  and  completed 
in  1807.  There  are  23  tunnels  on  the  road,  one 
of  which  is  2,800  and  another  2,200  ft.  long. 

BRENNl'S.  I.  The  leader  of  the  Senonian 
Gauls,  who  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  Allia, 
and  took  Rome,  about  390  B.  C.  Having  (juit- 
ted  the  city  u[)on  receiving  a  ransom  for  the 
capitol,  he  returned  home  with  his  gold.  A 
popular  legend,  however,  relates  that  a  Roman 
anny  under  Camillus  appeared  at  the  moment 
the  gold  was  being  weighed,  defeating  and  slay- 
ing Brennus  and  his  followers.  II.  Another 
warrior  of  the  same  name  was  a  leader  of  the 
Gauls  who  made  an  irniption  into  Macedonia 
and  Greece,  271)  B.  C.  Having  defeated  in  the 
following  year  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  and  after- 
ward Sosthencs,  the  chief  who  succeeded  the 
Macedonian  king,  he  crossed  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopyliP,  and  invaded  the  heart  of  Greece,  but 
was  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Delphi  with  great 
loss,  and  subsequently  died  by  his  own  hand. — 
By  modern  historians  Brennus  is  thought  to 
have  been,  not  a  proper  name,  but  merely  a 
Gallic  title  signifying  king,  chief,  or  general. 

BRENTA  (anc.  Aledoaeus  Afajor\  a  river  of 
northern  Italy,  rises  in  a  small  lake  about  8  m. 
S.  E.  of  Trent  in  Tyrol,  flows  E.  by  N.  and  then 
E.  by  S.  to  a  point  about  20  m.  from  its  source, 
where  it  crosses  the  houndary  of  Italy,  turns  S. 
near  Primolano,  and  follows  a  southern  course 
as  far  as  Bassano.  Here  it  emerges  from  the 
deep  mountain  gorges  through  which  it  has  thus 
far  flowed,  and  passes  S.  and  S.  E.  across  the 
level  country  of  the  province  of  Venice.  At 
Limena,  and  at  a  point  about  6  m.  E.  of  Padua, 
canals  connect  it  with  the  Bacchiglione ;  and  at 
Dolo,  1)  m.  E.  of  Padua,  another  canal  runs  S. 
and  S.  E.  from  the  Brenta  to  Brondolo  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Venetian  lag(»on.  This 
last-named  channel  was  cut  to  break  the  force 
of  the  current  at  the  princii>al  mouth  of  the 
river;  for  the  Brenta,  continuing  its  course, 
flows  into  the  lagoon  exactly  oi>posite  the  city 
of  Venice.  But  tJiis  was  found  insufficient,  and 
a  second  cnnal  parallel  to  the  first  was  cut  from 
La  Mira,  a  few  miles  further  east.  The  main 
bed  of  the  Brenta  below  La  Mira  was  at  the 
same  time  made  into  a  canal  with  emb:mk- 
ments  and  locks ;  this  part  of  the  river  is  called 
Brenta  Morta,  and  forms  the  ]>rincipal  means 
for  the  transportation  of  freight  between  Venice 


and  Padua.  The  whole  length  of  the  river  is 
about  120  m. 

BRENTANO,  OcHess,  a  German  poet  and 
novelist,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Sept. 
9,  1777,  died  at  Aschatifenburg,  July  28,  1842. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Jena,  and  allter- 
ward  taught  there  as  a  Pritatdocent.  While 
here  he  married  in  1804  Sophie  Mereau,  the 
divorced  wife  of  a  professor,  a  woman  who 
shared  many  of  the  fantastic  theories  he  had 
already  begun  to  advance,  and  had  written 
poems  and  romances  of  some  merit.  She  died 
little  more  than  a  year  after  the  marriage,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  fell  into  a  singnlar 
misanthropy.  After  making  his  home  sacces- 
sively  at  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  and 
Berlin,  he  withdrew  entirely  ft"om  the  world  in 
1818,  retiring  to  the  village  of  Dtllmen  near 
Alllnster.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  however, 
he  again  visited  the  larger  towns,  li\ing  in  Rat- 
isbon,  Munich,  Frankfort,  and  Aschat^cnbnrg. 
His  works,  the  first  of  which  were  published 
under  the  pseudonyme  of  Maria,  were  wild  and 
fantastic.  His  original  and  andacious  vagaries, 
together  with  the  peculiarities  of  his  sister  Bet- 
tina  von  Amim,  his  wife,  and  others  connected 
with  him,  made  the  family  name  almost  prover- 
bial, and  ^^  mad  as  a  Brentano  ^^  was  a  not  un- 
common phrase  among  German  wits.  Clemens 
Brentano^s  principal  works  are :  Satyren  und 
poetische  SjAele  (Leipsic,  1800);  Godtciy  oder 
das  stdneme  Bild  der  Mutter  (2  vols.,  Frank- 
fort, 1801);  Lie  lustigen  Musikanten  (a  mn- 
sical  drama,  Frankfort,  1803);  Ponce  de  Leon 
(GOttingen,  1804);  Der  Qoldfaden  (Heidelberg, 
1800);  Die  Philister  toTj  in  vnd  naeh  der 
Gfuchichte  (Berlin,  1811);  Die  GrUndung 
Prags  (Pesth,  1815);  Victoria  vnd  ihre  Ge- 
wi^tm^rr  (Berlin,  18i7);  Schnecgldclehen  ^Ham- 
burg, 1819) ;  Geschichte  torn  hraven  Aatpar 
vnd  dem  schonen  Annerl  (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1851). 
Brentano  also  aided  his  brother-in-law  Achim 
von  Amim  in  the  preparation  of  the  Knaben- 
icunderhom. 

.  BREKTFORD,  a  market  town  of  England,  and 
nominal  capital  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  7 
m.  W.  S.  AV.  of  London;  pop.  in  1871,  20,279. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Thames,  is  connected  by  a 
bridge  with  Kew,  and  stands  on  the  line  of  the 
(ireat  "Western  railway.  Here  are  tlie  water 
works  of  the  AVest  London  company,  with  a 
chimney  150  ft.  high.  Near  by  is  Sion  honse, 
the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Korthnmberland,  and 
Osterley  park,  of  the  countess  of  Jersey.  Al- 
though usually  considered  the  county  town,  the 
magisterial  business  of  the  county  is  transacted 
at  Clerkenwell.  It  has  some  trade,  which  is 
facilitated  by  the  Grand  Junction  canal,  con- 
necting with  the  Brent  river.  The  town  takes 
its  name  from  the  ford,  crossed  at  an  early  pe- 
riod by  a  bridge,  in  aid  of  which  Edward  I.  in 
1280  granted  a  toll  for  three  years.  In  1016 
Edmund  Ironsides,  after  driving  the  Danes 
from  London,  totally  defeated  them  at  Brent- 
ford; and  here  in  1642  Prince  Rni>ert  defeated 
the  parliamentarians  under  CoL  UolUs. 
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BKEXTOH,  EdwRrd  IVIIual,  captain   in   the 

British  navy,  born  Jnly  18,  1774,  died  April  6, 
1839.  He  was  on  active  service  dDring  tbo 
wars  with  France,  1793-1815.  He  wrote  a  life 
of  the  first  Ear!  St.  Vincent,  and  a  "  Navai 
■Iliatorj  of  Great  Britain  from  1783  to  1823." 
IIo  fonnded  the  "Children's  Friend  Society." 

BKESCHn*,  ^tert,  a  French  physician,  bora 
at  Clermont-Ferrand,  July  7,  1794,  died  in 
Paris,  May  10,  1846.  lie  was  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  school  of  medicine  at  Paris,  at- 
tendinj^  surgeon  to  the  H6tel  Dien,  and  mem- 
lier  of  the  academy  of  sciences.  He  wrote 
much  upon  various  anatomical,  phjeiolo^cal, 
and  surgical  snbjects;  hia  most  valuable  work 
in  that  upon  the  spinal  veins,  published  in  1819 
and  enriched  with  carefully  executed  plates. 

BKESCIA.  ■•  A  province  of  Italy,  in  l.om- 
bardy,  bounded  N.  by  Bergamo  and  Tyrol,  £. 
by  Verona  and  Mantua,  S.  by  Cremona,  W.  by 
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Lodi  and  Bergamo ;  area,  1,794  sq.  m. ; 
1871.  460,750.  The  province  is  moui 
or  hilly  in  the  north,  and  level  in  the  sontb. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Oglio,  and  its  affluents  the 
Molla  and  Chiesa.  It  embraces  Lake  Iseo  and 
borders  on  Lake  Gardo.  The  soil  is  highly  fer- 
tile. One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  in- 
dustry is  tbo  production  and  manufacture  of 
silk ;  wool  of  snperior  quality  is  also  produced. 
There  ore  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  metals,  and  jwrcelain.  Brescia  bos  long 
been  famous  for  its  iron  and  steel  monufactares, 
especially  of  weapons  and  firearms,  whence  it 
was  called  in  former  tunes  rArTnata.  Wheat, 
maize,  hay,  butter,  cheese,  flaz,  wine,  oil,  and 
chestnuts  are  important  productions.  The 
trade  of  the  province  is  principally  carried  on 
in  the  capital.  Among  the  principal  towns  are 
Lonato,  Montechioro,  and  Salo.  II.  A  ci^ 
(anc.  Brixia),  capital  of  the  province,  50  m.  E. 


byN.ofMilan;  pop.inl871,  , 
on  the  rivers  Hella  and  Garza,  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill.  Thestrongcastleon  the  topofthehill  was 
in  former  times  called  the  falcon  of  Lombardy. 
It  is  a  well  bnilt  town,  noted  for  its  nnmernna 
fountiuns.  It  is  connected  byrailway  with  Ve- 
rona and  other  Italian  cities,  and  by  the  railway 
through  the  Brenner  pass  of  the  Alps  with 
Austria  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  ancient 
cathedral  and  the  other  ehurcdes  contain  many 
pMntinps  of  the  groat  Italian  masters.  The 
new  cathedral,  or  duomo  ntioto,  was  begnn  in 
1004,  but  the  vaulting  of  the  cupola  was  only 
completed  in  1826.  The  chief  ornament  of  the 
chnrcb  of  Santa  Afra  is  "  The  Woman  tiken 
in  AdnltoiT,"  bj  Ti  n.  Among  the  public 
huildings  is  the  ^alb  Li     ia  in  the 

piazza  Veo'  t       ''>nn  hall, 

tiie  besntifiu  «d  much 


ttota  bombardment  In  1849.  The  palazzo  Tod 
contains,  among  many  famous  pictures,  the 
"Saviour,"  by  Raphael.  The  picture  galle- 
ries in  the  palazzi  Avcroldi,  Fcnaroli,  Lecchi, 
Martenigo,  and  in  other  palaces,  are  noted  for 
their  artistic  attractions.  A  whole  street,  the 
corso  del  Teatro,  has  the  fronts  of  the  second 
stories  decorated  with  Scriptnral,  mythological, 
and  historical  paintings.  The  Qnirini  library, 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  centary  by 
Cardinal  Qnirini,  contains  nearly  100,000  vol- 
umes, besides  a  vast  collection  of  manuscripts 
and  objects  of  antiquity.  The  most  nniqno 
monument  of  Brescia  is  the  cemetorv  {cnmpo 
tanto),  tbe  finest  in  Italy,  built  in  1810,  Bres- 
cia is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government,  of  a 
bishopric,  andofatnbonal  of  commerce.  There 
are  various  charitable  institutions,  a  theological 
senunary,  gynma«a,  a  lyoenm,  a  botanical  gar- 
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den,  onbinota  nf  antiquities  and  natural  historj,  I 
an  agricultural  society,  ijuveral  acodcmicii  (the  | 
philliHruionic  being  one  of  tiie  oldest  in  Italy),  | 
a  cauino,  a  fine  tbeatre,  and  a  large  structure 
ontsido  of  the  town  fur  tlie  anniiul  fair.  A  \ 
Roman  temple  of  marble  wa.'<  eicavat«<l  in  the 
vidnitj  in  1822. — The  town  was  orijtinallj  in- 
habited by  the  Cenomani,  and  under  the  Ro-  . 
inanx  bueame  a  flourishing  colony  of  Trans-  , 
podane  Gaul.  It  was  jiillagi^d  by  Attila,  and 
eventually  passed  into  tbo  bonds  of  the  Loin- 
barda.  Otlio  the  Great  raised  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  free  imperial  city.  It  joined  the  Lombard 
league  against  Frederick  Iturbarossa,  was  be- 
siegred  by  Frederick  II.,  was  for  a  long  time 
distrocleil  by  the  tontests  between  the  tiiielphs 
and  the  Ubibellines,  and  many  times  changed  , 
mu^tuni.  In  li'2li  it  was  taken  by  Carmngnoln ;  ; 
in  ]4it8  besieged  by  I'icinino ;  in  15Ut)  it  Kur- 
rcndcred  tu  tlie  French ;  in  1512  it  roj^ajiainst 
the  ron<|iierurii,  but  was  rcebptureil  and  sii<rked 
bT  (iaitton  <le  Foix.  Occupied  soon  after  by 
Venire,  it  remained  in  possession  of  that  repul)-  ' 
lie  till  itx  downfall  in  1797.  During  the  Na|io-  i 
leonie  era  it  was  the  capital  of  the  de[iartment 
of  Mella,  and  in  1H14  was  mudo  over  to  Aus- 
tria. In  l)i49  the  Brcscians  row  against  Aus-  i 
tria;  the  town  was  boniburde'l,  March  30,  by 
Uaynau,  and  held  out  until  noon  of  April  2,  i 
wheii  it  was  comiielled  to  surrender,  and  to 
pay  a  ransom  of  il.21>0,0l)0.  After  the  war  , 
of  IH.'j!!  ilie  city  and  pr<)vince  were  incorpo- 
rated with  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

CCPolish.  H'wiiw),  acityofPrufltiia.  | 

n  administrative  district  of  the  same 


name  in  Silesia,  at  the  jtmction  of  the  Ohlaa 
with  the  Oder,  180  m.  8.  E.  of  Berlin;  pop.  in 
ISTl,  208,02G,  of  whom  abont  68  per  cent  are 
Protestant.^,  38  per  cent.  Roman  Catboiics,  and 
T  per  eeDt.  Jews.  The  Oder  is  navigable  from 
Breslau  fur  large  boats.  It  is  the  second  city 
in  size  and  importance  in  Prussia.  Its  revenue 
in  1871  amounted  to  S0,251,6C]  thalers.  It  is 
connected  by  railway  with  Cracow,  Waraaw, 
and  Vienna,  with  Berlin  and  LeipMC,  with 
Poscn  and  Stettin,  and  with  Schweidnitz  and 
the  rich  manufacturing  and  mining  districts  of 
tbo  Riescngebirge.  It  in  an  important  empo- 
rium, has  many  mercantile  establishments  and 
large  annual  fiurfk  and  is  the  most  considerable 
wool  market  in  the  world.  All  the  agricnltural, 
manufacturing,  and  mineral  produce  of  Upper 
and  Middle  t^ilesia  comes  to  its  market  Cotton, 
linen,  and  woollen  goods,  metals,  coal,  spirilji, 
glaiv,  i>Biier,  grain,  and  dyestntfs  are  ain»^  tbe 
print'ijial  articles  of  [raile.  In  the  city  itaclf 
there  are  manufactories  of  dyed  goods,  and  of 
leather,  needles,  liquors,  refined  sugar,  tobacco, 
oil,  cotton,  linen,  fine  iron,  gold  and  silver  ware, 
broadeUiths,  laces,  earthenware,  straw  hats, 
beer,  vinegar,  &c.  Hie  town  is  well  bnilt,  and 
ha-j  a  circumference  of  11m.  It  has  many  re- 
markable buildings,  among  which  ore  St.  Elii- 
abeth'schurcii,  begun  about  1250,  with  a  tower 
S5i  ft.  high,  and  a  celebrated  organ,  the  church 
of  Hary  Magdalen,  with  two  towers,  tb«  Ite- 
formcd  church,  the  Catholic  catb^nU,  with 
many  monuments  of  the  18th  century,  the 
,S,it,i/tirfhe,  the  church  of  St.  Dorothea,  and  SL 
Michael's  church,  recently  built  by  the  prince 
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binbop  ;  the  council  honso,  the  imiversity  I  univcnnty,  the  residence  of  the  prince  bishop, 
building,  the  royal  palace,  the  new  hall  of  the  the  pslace  of  Count  llenkel,  and  the  centrvl 
diet,  the  JesQJts'  college,  now  belonging  to  the  I  rulway  depot.     The  eity  the«tre  Wat  bonied 
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In  1865,  bnt  soon  rebuilt.  In  the  market  place 
iB  a  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  anil  one  of 
BlQcher  in  the  BiQcher  place.  The  streets  are 
well  paved  and  broad,  with  granite  sidewalka, 


and  liglitcil  with  gas.  The  benevolent  institti- 
tions  are  more  numerous  and  better  provided 
than  in  most  cities  of  Germany.  There  arc  four 
gymnasia,  a  seminary  for  classical  and  one  for 
p<jpular  teachers,  an  arcliiteetnral  and  artistic 
academy,  and  a  university  founded  in  1702  and 
enlarged  in  1811,  which  possesses  a  library  of 
upward  of  800,000  volumes  and  many  tuann- 
script^  a  botanical  garden,  an  observatory,  a 
clinical  institoto,  and  various  scientific  collec- 
tions. There  is  a  missionary  and  a  Bible  insti- 
tntjon,  and  the  Leopold's  or  imperial  society  of 
naturalists  has  its  scat  here.  A  zo6loi:;ical  gae- 
den  was  opened  in  18fl6.  There  are  four  largo 
libraries  besides  that  of  the  university,  several 
small  but  valuable  picture  galleries,  a  numis- 
matic cabinet,  IS  hospitals,  and  four  orphan 
asylums. — Breslau  is  built  on  originally  Polish 
territory;  it  was  founded  about  1000.  When 
inllG.'l  the  sarrounding  territory  was  separated 
from  Poland  by  the  emperor  Frederick  I„  who 
intervened  in  a  quarrel  of  tliu  sons  of  l.adislas 
II.,  and  made  two  of  them,  Konrad  and  Boles- 
las,  independent  dukes  of  what  is  now  Silesia, 
a  city  charter  was  given  to  Breslau,  which  was 
already  inhabited  by  a  targe  population  of  Ger- 
mans. In  1330  itcame  into  the  possession  of  the 
Bohemian  kings,  and  in  1S26,  with  Bohemia, 
intathat  of  tlie  Aiistriuns,  from  whom  Frederick 
theGreat  wrested  it  by  the  invasion  of  1741  and 
the  seven  years'  war.  Like  all  Silesia,  it  shared 
the  good  and  bad  fortune  of  Bohemia  in  the 
14ih,  15th,  and  Ifith  centuries,  and  succumbed 
in  two  tittempts  of  the  citizens  to  make  them- 
selves independent  of  the  arebbisliops  and  the 
patrician  families.  It  early  embraced  the  ref- 
ormation. In  1742  the  first  peace  between 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Anstria  was  conclu- 
ded here.  In  1757  the  Anstrians  defeated 
near  the  city  a  weaker''  Prcssitut  army,  bnt 
were  driven  vnt  agun  in  the  same  year  by 


Frederick's  Tictory  at  Leuthen.  In  1T60  Tan- 
enzien  bravely  defended  the  town  against  Lou- 
don's 'besieging  army.  In  1806-'7  it  was  be- 
leaguered by  the  French  under  Vondamma, 
taken,  and  the  fortifications  demolished. 

BKESSU'I,  FtM(«M«  Gliseppe,  an  Italian  mis- 
sionary, member  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  born 
in  Rome  in  1612,  died  in  Florence,  Sept.  9, 
ll!72.  He  was  sent  to  Canada,  and  ^pent  two 
years  among  the  Indians  near  Queb«i.  In  th« 
spring  of  1644  he  was  directed  to  go  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Ilurona.  On  the  way  he  was  cap- 
tured by  a  party  of  Iroquois,  who  subjected 
him  to  fearful  torture.  They  then  made  him 
over  to  an  old  squaw,  tj3  take  the  place  of  a 
deceased  relative ;  she  sent  hira  to  the  Dutch 
of  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany,  who  paid  a  large 
ransom  for  him,  kept  him  until  bis  strength 
was  restored,  and  then  pnt  him  on  board  a  ves- 
sel bound  for  La  Rochclle,  where  he  arrived  on 
Nov.  16.  la  the  following  spring,  maimed  and 
disfigured,  be  returned  to  Canada,  and  was 
again  sent  to  the  Ilurons,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained till  1650,  when,  his  health  being  broken 
down,  lie  returned  to  Italy.  His  RelazUme 
del  mitiionarj  della  eompagnia  de  GetH  ntlta 
A'uopa-FcanewCMacersta,  1658)  was  translated 
into  English  in  Montreal  in  18G2, 

BRESSUT,  JeOB  Baptbte  Prwper,  a  French  ac- 
tor, born  at  Clia]on-sur-Sa6ne,  Oct.  24,  1815. 
He  made  his  d6but  in  Paris  in  1835,  and  after 
acting  for  long  terms  at  the  Vari^t^s  and  Gym- 
nase  theatres  of  that  city  and  in  St.  Petersburg, 
he  became  in  1854  a  member  of  the  ComMte 
Fran^aiae.  He  has  been  diatinguiijbecl  as  a  light 
comedian  both  in  the  modem  and  the  cla^ic 
drama;  also  in  such  ports  as  Bicbelieu  in  Du- 
mas's  Mile,  de  Belle-ItU. 

BRESS0.1I,  CtaartM,  count  de,  a  French  diplo- 
matist, born  in  Paris,  died  by  his  own  hand  in 
Naples,  Nov.  a,  1847.  His  father  was  one  of 
the  chief  clerks  in  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs.  During  the  restoration  he  was  sent  on 
a  special  miss'ion  to  the  republio  of  Colombia. 
After  tiie  revolution  of  18S0  be  entered  the 
service  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  was  appointed 
chargf  d'affaires  and  afterward  minister  in  Ber- 
lin, In  1834  he  was  made  minbiter  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  afterward  sent  again  to  Berlin  as 
ambassador.  Daring  this  embnH«y,  in  1837,  ha 
negotiated  the  marriage  of  the  dnke  of  Orleans 
with  the  princess  Helen  of  Mecklenburg,  and 
was  created  a  peer.  In  1341  be  was  made  am- 
bassador to  Madrid,  where  he  brought  about 
the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Montpensier  with 
the  sister  of  Isabella  II.,  and  of  the  queen  her- 
self with  her  first  cousin,  the  infante  Fran- 
cisco de  Assis,  For  this  service  Bresson  ex- 
pected to  be  rewarded  by  the  embas.sy  to  Lon- 
don, but  failed  to  obtain  it,  and  was  sent  in 
1847  as  ambassador  to  Naples.  The  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  wLose  hope  of  securing  the 
hand  of  a  Spanish  princess  for  one  of  his  bro- 
thers had  been  fruHtrat43d  by  Bresson's  negotia- 
tions, received  him  in  the  moat  offensive  man- 
ner ;  and  the  afiront,  preying  upon  a  mind 
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already  smarting  under  hntniliation,  led  liim  to 
coraniit  siik'iiK-. 

nXSt,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in  Brittanv, 
dcjiartnii'ntof  t'inisturc',onaliuv()ftheAtluntir, 
aH)  m.  W.  i.|'  I'aris;  pop,  in  ISOtJ,  711,847.  It 
b  the  otiiof  statinn  of  tlie  French  marine,  and 
one  of  the  liutt  military  and  naval  porln  in  En- 
ropc.  It  BtandM  on  the  N.  nidu  of  a  lundlock(.-d 
haven,  nt-feiisihio  only  by  tliu  Goiilet,  a  narrow 
fortified  entrance  about  a  niiie  wide,  divided  in 
tlie  niiddio  by  a  rocliy  island.  The  town  i.t 
bnilt  un  the  summit  and  iiide«  of  a  jirojectin); 
riiiee,  Bomu  of  tbe  Btrcets  being  so  steep  tiuit 
they  con  hv  traveriied  only  on  foot.  A  deep 
narroir  creel:  runs  np  from  the  harbor  behind 
this  ridge,  Ki-paroting  tlie  town  on  its  left  bunk 
from  the  suburb  of  Itccouvrance  on  its  right, 
coinniunicution  being  kept  up  by  an  iron  bridge 
6fi  tt.  aljovc  high-water  murk,  with  a  swing 
opening  to  allow  sliipx  of  war  to  paaa,    Juxt 


above  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  which  is  defend- 
ed liy  several  tiers  of  batteries,  is  an  old  ca>tlv. 
Thin  creek,  which  forms  the  inner  |iurt,  is  mi 
narrow  that  there  is  barely  space  for  the  lui/- 
cliant  vi-sM'K  and  for  3U  or  40  sliijis  of  war 
moored  side  by  >dde.  Above  the  I'ustle  the 
sliores  un  both  sides  are  enclosed  by  a  higJi 
wall,  separating  the  dockyuni  from  tlie  town. 
Around  tlie  harbor  run  lung  quays  Bt*which  the 
largest  vehicla  tun  lie,  and  five  artificial  basins 
are  excavated  out  of  the  rock.  There  is  alsoa 
commercial  harbor,  with  a  break  water,  extend- 
ing far  into  the  roadstead,  Tlie  dockyard  is 
sitnated  on  botli  aides  of  a  narrow  creek  wind- 
ing between  steep  rocks,  wliich  have  been  pared 
down  BO  as  to  afford  space  for  tbe  buildings, 
'[uavB,  nod  yards.  Three  large  dry  docka  have 
been  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  On  one  side  of 
the  creek  are  tlio  magazine,  sail  loft,  rope  yard, 
and  hospital ;  on  the  other  the  foundery  and 


Bnst— 9wla(  Btidga. 

iollors'  barracks.  Slips  for  building  vessels  oc-  I  ed  by  a  rock  in  the  centre,  which  compels  vea- 
cu|iy  the  level  space  at  the  water's  edge;  and  sels  to  pass  directly  under  the  batteries  on  each 
above  tliesii  are  the  steam-engine  factory,  from  I  side.  The  roads,  eonaisting  of  several  bays,  are 
whi<-h  machinery  is  Iowerc<l  into  the  vessels.  '  abont  ].'>m.  long,  and  in  some  places3n).  broad; 
On  the  Itet  (luvrance  ade  of  the  harbor  are  the  I  and  altliougli  there  are  many  shoals  and  aand 
forges,  furnaces,  and  workehojis  necessary  fur  banks,  several  hundred  vessels  can  anchor  there, 
the  conrtriictiim  and  repair  of  steam  enj^nes.  !  The  harbor  is  so  fortified  as  to  be  apparently 
The  falh'vs  nr  hulks  for  convicts  no  longer  ex-  i  impregnable  against  any  naval  atl  " 

rnnfineil  in  them  having  been  |  40U  heavy  guns  can  be  brougtit  ti 

I  the  batteries  outside  the  (ioulet,  while  C-O  miire 
sweep  the  anchorage  within.     HcMdes  these 


tilt,  the  p 


le  pnso  _      . 

red  in  l«nii  to  the  pi'nnl  colony  of  Cay- 
enne. Oiiiside  the  dockyard  is  the  marine  hiis- 
jiital.  adniinilily  nrraaged,  enntnining  SO  wards, 
each  having  'r.;  ln^K  uttendcil  by  a  lurpe  Uuly 
of  religifiin  ealliil  nnirt  fiilfh*  ile  tn  fiigtimi; 
who  are  loilget)  within  the  building.  The  ruad- 
stead  of  WnA  lies  lietwcen  the  promontory  of 
Finistere  <>n  the  X.  and  the  peninsula  of  ( juelern 
on  the  S..  which  have  a  space  of  onlv  1,74!)  vanis 
U'tween  them,  and  this  is  still  further  contract- 


e  appar  , 
tack.  Fnlly 
o  hear  from 


..  _  foniticatkinsof  the  town  itself  mount  n 
than  400  cannon,  and  t)ehind  is  an  iolrenchcd 
camp  defended  by  heavy  guns.  Brest  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  wheat,  oata,  wine,  brandy. 
beer,  sardines,  mackerel,  and  water-proof  goods. 
It  is  connected  with  America  by  a  aubroarine 
catile,  tenninating  near  Duxbury,  Mass.  It  haa 
a  city  hall,  chamber  of  commerce,  obaervatoij, 
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naval  school,  cabinet  of  natural  liistory,  botan- 
ical garden,  communal  college,  public  library, 
and  marine  library,  with  27,000  volumes. — 
Brest  was  pf  some  importance  during  the  middle 
ageH.  The  old  castle  belonging  to  the  dukes 
of  Brittany  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  sustained  a  long  siege  by  the  French 
under  Duguesclin  and  Clisson.  In  1895  it  was 
surrendered  by  Richard  II.  in  consideration  of 
12,000  crowns.  It  was  made  a  fortified  port 
by  Richelieu  in  1631,  and  the  fortifications 
were  modernized  by  Vauban  in  1680-'88.  In 
1694:  a  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleet  ap- 
peared in  the  roadstead  and  disembarked  la 
strong  force,  hoping  to  take  the  fortifications 
by  surprise ;  but  a  storm  dispersed  the  fleet,  and 
naost  of  the  land  force  were  killed.  In  1757 
an  English  fleet  of  19  vessels  approached  the 
mouth  of  the  Goulet,  and  20,000  men  were 
landed,  but  made  no  attack.  Since  tliat  time 
Brest  has  never  been  seriously  threatened  by 
an  enemy;  but  it  was  blockaded  in  1794  by 
Admiral  Howe,  who  won  a  great  naval  victory 
in  its  neighborhood  (June  1). 

BREST  LITOVSKI  (Pol.  Brze96  Litewslx),  a  for- 
tified town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  and 
110  m.  S.  of  Grodno,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Bug ;  pop.  in  1867,  22,793,  of  whom  one 
half  were  Jews.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
a  Lithuanian  palatinate,  and  contains  an  old  cas- 
tle, a  Jewish  high  school,  and  a  military  school, 
and  has  a  considerable  transit  trade.  In  1794 
Suvaroff  here  gained  a  victory  over  the  Poles. 

BRETAGBTE.    See  Bbittant. 

BRETHREHf ,  B«lieBUuk  See  Boiiemian  Bbbth- 

BEN. 

BBETHRElf ,  PlyBMith.  See  Pltmouth  Bbeth- 

BEN.  

BRETHBEN,  White,  a  sect  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, who  first  appeared  in  the  Italian  Alps 
about  1399,  and  were  headed  by  a  priest,  prob- 
ably a  Spaniard,  although  some  say  that  he  was 
a  Provencal,  others  that  he  was  a  Scotchman. 
He  claimed  to  be  the  prophet  Elias.  He  and 
his  followers  were  arrayed  in  white,  and  carried 
large  crucifixes  from  which  a  bloody  sweat  ap- 
peared to  exude.  He  afiirmed  that  it  was  his 
mission  to  announce  the  speedy  destruction  of 
the  world  by  an  earthquaKe.  He  commenced 
his  ministrations  in  Lombardy,  and  thence  ex- 
tended them  to  the  Ligurian  Alps.  His  success 
was  at  first  great.  lie  enterea  Genoa  at  the 
head  of  5,000  followers,  and  the  excitement 
spread  to  Lucca,  Pisa,  and  Florence.  Their 
leader  prescribed  and  practised  mortification 
and  rigorous  penances,  and  endeavored  to  ef- 
fect a  renewal  of  the  crusades.  But  Pope 
Boniface  IX.  caused  him  to  be  apprehended 
and  burnt  at  the  stake,  whereupon  his  follow- 
ers dispersed,  and  the  sect  became  extinct, 
having  existed  only  a  few  months. 

BRETHREN  ABTD  CLERKS  OF  THE  COMMON 
LIFE  {Fratres  et  Cflerici  Vita  Communis),  a  re- 
ligious order  established  in  the  Netherlands 
near  the  dose  of  the  14th  century,  by  Gerhard 
de  Groot  It  i  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
T       iiit— 17 


lettered  and  the  illiterate.  The  first  class  was 
mainly  composed  of  the  clergy,  who  gave  them- 
selves to  study  and  copying  books,  while  the 
second  class  engaged  in  manual  labor.  They 
adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  gave  up 
their  property  to  the  common  use.  Their  vows 
were  not  considered  binding  for  life.  They 
were  sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Constance, 
and  Luther  and  Melanchthon  speak.favorably 
of  them.  The  flourishing  period  of  the  order 
was  from  1400  to  1500,  most  of  their  houses 
being  built  between  1425  and  1451 ;  they  had 
in  all  from  80  to  50  establishments.  By  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  the  order  became 
extinct,  some  of  the  brethren  becoming  Protes- 
tants, while  some  were  absorbed  by  the  Jesuits 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  orders.  This  order 
is  frequently  confounded  with  the  Beguins  and 
Lollards. 

BRETHREN  iJID  SISTERS  OF  THE  FREE 
SPIRIT,  or  SpliltiAlislB.    See  Beghabds. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOLS,  an 
order  established  at  Eheims  by  the  abb^  de 
La  Salle  in  1679,  and  sanctioned  by  Benedict 
XIII.  in  1725,  six  years  after  the  death  of  the 
founder.  The  object  of  the  order  was  to  pro- 
vide instruction  for  the  poorer  classes.  The 
tnembers  take  upon  themselves  the  vows  of 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience.  These  vows 
are  first  taken  for  three  years  only,  and  then 
renewed  for  life  by  those  who  desire  to  remain 
in  the  order.  Their  costume  is  a  coarse  black 
cassock,  and  a  small  collar  or  band  around  the 
neck,  for  the  house,  and  a  hooded  cloak  and  a 
wide  hat  for  outdoor  purposes.  Their  diet  is 
of  the  simplest  kind.  Their  teaching  is  mainly 
rudimentary,  although  in  some  of  their  schools 
Latin  and  the  higher  mathematics  form  part 
of  the  course.  Priests  may  be  admitted  to  the 
order,  but  no  member  may  become  a  priest, 
and  lest  they  should  aspire  to  that  dignity,  the 
brethren  are  forbidden  to  study  Latin  until 
reaching  the  age  of  80.  In  1 688  the  order  was 
introduced  into  Paris.  In  1792  they  refused 
to  take  the  oath  to  the  civil  constitution,  and 
were  driven  from  their  houses  and  debarred 
the  exercise  of  their  innctions.  At  the  peace 
of  1801  they  returned  to  their  schools,  and 
soon  spread  themselves  again  over  France, 
whence  they  extended  into  Italy,  Corsica,  Cay- 
enne, Belgium,  and  Algiers.  In  1880,  in  the 
revolution  of  July,  the  persecution  which  fell 
upon  the  Jesuits  also  visited  them.  The  aid  of 
government  was  withdrawn.  At  that  epoch 
they  opened  evening  schools  for  adults,  where- 
in they  received  and  taught  mechanics  and  la- 
borers who  had  no  time  to  devote  to  learning 
in  the  day.  The  chief  house  of  the  congrega- 
tion is  at  Paris,  me  Oudinot,  and  has  gener^dly 
from  400  to  500  brethren.  In  1868  the  con- 
gregation had  upward  of  10,000  brethren,  and 
instructed  in  France  alone  more  than  800,000 
pupils.  In  the  United  States  in  the  same  year 
823  brethren  instructed  about  15,000  pupils. 
Besides  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools 
founded  by  La  Salle,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
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Roman  Catholic  congregations  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  education.     (See  School  Bbothebs 

AND  S18TEB8,  C0NGBEGATION8  OF.) 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  HOLT  TRINITT.  a  society 
founded  in  France  near  the  close  of  the  12th 
century,  whose  members  pledged  themselves  to 
give  a  tliird  part  of  their  revenues  to  procuring 
the  redemption  of  Christians  who  had  fallen 
captive  to  the  infidels,  and  were  in  Mohamme- 
dan slavery.  It  was  established  by  John  of 
Hatha  and  Felix  de  Valois. 

BRETON,  Jiles  Adolplie,  a  French  painter,  bom 
at  Courrieres.  He  excels  in  pictures  of  rural 
life  and  scenery.  He  began  to  exhibit  about 
1855,  and  in  1859  and  1861  received  medals 
of  the  first  class  for  landscapes.  Among  his 
best  works  are  '*The  Gleaners,"  "Blessing 
the  Grain,"  "Evening,"  "The  Weeders,"  and 
"  The  Turkey  Keeper." 

BRETON  LANGl'AGE  AND  LITERATURE.  See 
Celtio  Languages  and  Literatube. 

BRETON  DE  LOS  HERREROS,  MaBoel,  a  Span- 
ish poet,  born  at  Quel,  Old  Castile,  Dec.  19,  | 
1800.  He  was  a  volunteer  in  the  amiv,  and  1 
held  civil  offices  at  various  times,  but  owing  to 
his  liberal  politics  he  was  not  permanently  em-  ' 
ployed,  ilis  comedy,  A  la  tejez  vinielaSy  com- 
posed in  1817,  was  successfully  perfonned  in 
1824;  and  he  became  the  author  of  upward  of  150 
plays,  original  or  remodelled  from  old  Spanish 
comedies,  or  taken  from  the  French  and  Italian. 
His  recent  dramas  have  been  modelled  after 
the  early  dramatic  school  of  Spain.  Several 
of  his  plays  were  performed  in  taris  in  1847, 
and  one  of  them  was  translated  into  French 
under  the  title  of  Le  poll  de  la  prairie.  He 
excels  also  as  a  humorous  and  satirical  poet. 
A  collection  of  his  poems  was  published  in 
1850-^52  (5  vols.,  Madrid).  He  is  a  member  of 
the  royal  academy  of  Madrid. 

BRETSCHNEIDER,  Ktri  CMtUeb,  a  German 
theologian,  bom  at  Gersdorf,  Feb.  11,  1776, 
died  in  Gotha,  Jan.  22,  1848.  He  became 
general  superintendent  at  Gotha  in  1816,  and 
was  appointed  superior  councillor  of  the  con- 
sistory in  1840.  Ilis  religious  works  are  very 
numerous.  Among  the  most  important  are: 
Syntematische  EnUtiH-ehmg  aller  in  der  Don- 
matik  torkommenden  Begriffe  (1805  ;  4th  ed., 
1841),  and  Ilamlhuch  der  Voffmatik  der  eran- 
geliMrh'lutherierhen  Kirche  (1814-M8;  4th  ed., 
1838).  lie  commenced,  under  the  title  of  Cor- 
pus liefortnatorum^  a  collection  of  the  writings 
of  tlie  (lenuan  reformers,  which  was  con- 
tinued after  his  death  by  Bindseil  (28  vols., 
1834-'r>0).  lie  also  wrote  religious  novels: 
Iltinrich  vnd  Antonio  (1826),  Der  Freiherr 
Ton  Sfind^iu  (1820),  and  Clementine  (1841).  His 
autobiography  was  published  in  1852. 

BREIGHElT  L  Piftfr,  the  first  of  a  celebrated 
family  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  i)ainters,  born  near 
Breda  about  1520,  died  in  Brussels  about  1580. 
He  studied  with  Peter  Koeck,  travelled  through 
portions  of  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland, 
making  sketches,  and  went  to  reside  at  Ant- 
werp, where  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 


academy  in  1551.  He  painted  village  festivals, 
attacks  of  banditti  in  wild  landscapes,  or  scenes 
among  the  gypsies.  II.  Plet^  the  younger,  son 
of  the  preceding,  called  **  Hell  Breughel,"  from 
the  diabolical  character  of  his  subjects,  bom 
about  1567,  died  in  1625.  His  pictures  gen- 
erally represent  scenes  in  which  devUs,  witches, 
sorcerers,  or  robbers  play  a  conspicuous  part. 
One  of  his  most  famous  works  is  the  *^  Tempta- 
tion of  St.  Anthony.^^  IIL  Ja%  brother  of  the 
S receding,  commonly  known  as  "  Velvet 
ireughel,"  either  from  his  habit  of  dressing 
his  figures  in  velvet,  or  from  the  softness  ana 
delicacy  with  which  he  painted  flowers,  bom 
at  Brussels  about  1570,  died  about  1635.  His 
first  pictures  were  miniatures  and  fmit  and 
flower  pieces ;  but  after  a  tour  through  Italy  he 
took  to  painting  landscapes,  which  are  remark- 
able for  exquisite  finish,  and  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  minute  figures  introduced  into 
them.  He  returned  to  Flanders  with  so  great 
a  reputation  as  a  landscape  painter,  that  artists 
frequently  applied  to  him  to  paint  backgrounds 
and  other  accessories  to  their  pictures.  In 
this  way  he  assisted  Rubens  in  the  celebrated 
pictures  of  **Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,^^ 
"The  Four  Elements,*'  and  **  Vertumnus  and 
Pomona." 

BREl'ARD,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Florida,  bound- 
ed E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  area,  about  5,600 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,216,  of  whom  19  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  low  and  flat  and  dotted 
with  lakes.  The  Kissimee  river  intersects  the 
W.  part,  and  empties  into  Lake  Okeechobee, 
on  Its  S.  W.  border.  Low  sand  islands  lie 
along  the  coast,  between  which  and  the  main- 
land is  a  narrow  sound  called  Indian  river. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  88,650 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  4,000  of  peas  and  beans, 
88,700  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  6,450  lbs.  of  rice. 
There  were  191  horses,  149  mules  and  asses, 
69,890  cattle,  and  4,560  swine. 

BREVIARY,  a  book  containing  the  *^  canoni- 
cal hours  ^*  or  *^  divine  office  "  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  monastics  are  obliged  to 
recite  every  day,  and  which  was  formerly. said 
by  the  laity  likewise.  The  name,  derived  from 
the  Latin  hretiarium^  hreris^  is  supposed  to 
have  been  given  because  the  office  now  in  nse 
is  an  abridgment  of  one  much  longer.  The 
origin  of  the  breviary  was  different  indifiTerent 
parts  of  the  church.  Thus  the  diocese  of  An- 
tioch  is  said  to  have  received  it  from  Diodorus 
or  Flavian,  that  of  Constantinople  from  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  and  that  of  Milan  from  St. 
Ambrose.  Home  obtained  it  probably  from 
Pope  Gelasius  L,  in  494,  and  the  churches 
of  Spain  from  St  I^ander,  bishop  of  Seville 
alK>ut  620.  These  office  books  differed  greatly 
both  from  one  another  and  from  the  Ronum 
breviary  of  the  present  day.  In  the  course  of 
time  they  became  filled  with  legends  of  the 
saints  of  very  doubtful  authenticity  and  many 
reforms  were  attempted,  but  wittiont  much 
success  until  Pope  Pius  V.  and  the  council  of 
I  Trent  establisheu  a  uniform  office  for  the  whole 
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chnrch.  This  was  snbsecmentlj  corrected  by 
Clement  VIII.  and  Urban  VIIL,  and  is  the  one 
now  in  use.  Before  the  cooncil  of  Trent,  how- 
ever, Oardinal  Quignon  had  published  in  France 
an  expurgated  and  amended  breyiary,  which, 
thougli  condemned  by  the  Parisian  faculty  of 
theology,  was  approved  by  Julius  III.  and  Paul 
IV.,  passed  through  several  editions,  and  for 
many  years  was  generally  used  by  the  French 
clergy.  In  tlie  Greek  church,  the  oflSce  book 
is  called  rd^ic  (order),  upoXSyiov  (dial),  or 
evxoUyiov  (collection  of  prayers).  It  is  very 
nearly  the  same  in  all  the  monasteries  and 
churches,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
containing  the  morning,  the  other  the  evening 
office.  The  psalter  is  in  20  divisions,  called 
KodiaftaTa  (sittings),  because  a  rest  or  pause  is 
made  after  each  one.  The  Armenians  and 
other  nations  have  similar  breviaries. 

BREWING,  the  manufacture  of  beer.  The 
process  consists  in  producing  a  saccharine  ex- 
tract from  barley  or  other  grain,  adding  to  this 
hops  for  flavoring  and  preserving,  and  causing 
it  to  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation.  Water, 
composing  as  it  does  about  88  parts  in  100  of 
beer,  is  an  important  ingredient,  and  great  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  its  selection.  The 
freer  it  is  from  all  aecaying  and  impure  mat- 
ters the  better,  not  only  as  far  as  the  quality  of 
the  product  is  concerned,  but  also  its  quantity, 
for  the  elimination  of  the  impurities  has  been 
found  to  involve  a  loss.  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  hard  or  soft  water  is 
bettor  for  brewing.  The  celebrated  English 
ales,  Allsop's,  Bass's,  and  Salt  and  co.'s,  are 
made  with  very  hard  water  containing  large 
quantities  of  earthy  sulphates.  The  brewers 
of  Bavarian  beer,  however,  prefer  either  soft 
water,  or  that  which  contains  less  mineral 
matter.  Although  grains  and  other  substances 
are  used  in  making  beer,  barley  has  been  fonnd 
to  be  the  most  suitable,  being  the  most  easily 
managed,  and  furnishing  the  best  beer.  There 
are  two  species  of  the  grain  in  this  country, 
hordeum  vulgare  and  hordeum  distichum,  the 
former  having  four  and  the  latter  two  rows  of 
seeds  in  the  head.  Besides  these  there  is  a 
third  species,  cultivated  in  Europe,  called 
hordeum  hexastichum  or  six-rowed  barley, 
known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  bigg,  a 
hardy  plant,  well  adapted  to  cultivation  in  Siat 
country.  The  two-rowed  yields  the  larger 
and  heavier  grain.  The  common  four-rowed 
barley  of  this  country  is  preferred  by  the  malt- 
sters of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  has 
a  tliinner  husk,  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
starch,  and  is  said  to  make  the  best  wort.  The 
ho[),  tlie  female  catkin  of  humulm  lupulus, 
gives  the  principal  flavor,  and  also  aids  in 
clarifying  the  liquor  by  the  removal  of  albu- 
minous matter.  The  various  parts  of  tlie  cat- 
kin are  the  scales,  nuts,  and  lupuline  grains,  the 
last  being  of  most  importance,  but  the  other 
parts  are  all  valuable.  As  the  lupuline  grains 
contain  about  two  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  it  is 
important  to  have  the  hops  well  pressed  at  the 


time  of  gathering.  They  should  have  a  uni- 
form golden  yellow  color,  and  when  rubbed 
in  the  hands  should  make,  a  yellow  stain  and 
yield  a  strong  odor. — The  art  of  brewing  may 
be  divided  into— -1,  malting ;  2,  preparing  the 
wort;  8,  fermenting;  4,  clarifying.  Malting 
consists  of  three  distinct  stages :  1,  steeping ; 
2,  couching,  sweating,  and  flooring;  3,  kiln- 
drying.  In  making  malt  great  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  temperature  of  the  air.  It 
cannot  be  carried  on  in  hot  weather,  so  that 
the  work  of  the  maltster  is  confined  to  the  au- 
tumn, winter,  and  spring  months.  The  steep- 
ing, which  has  for  its  object  the  expanding  of 
the  grain  with  water  to  prepare  it  for  germina- 
tion, is  performed  in  large  cisterns  of  wood, 
stone,  or  cement.  Water  of  ordinary  tem- 
perature is  turned  in  to  a  certain  height,  and 
as  much  barley  is  introduced  as,  when  levelled, 
will  allow  the  water  to  cover  it  to  a  depth  of 
six  inches.  The  steeping  generally  lasts  from 
50  to  65  hours.  Too  long  a  time  is  iigurious, 
interfering  with  the  germination  and  causing 
waste.  The  process  is  completed  when  the 
grain  may  be  easily  pierced  with  a  needle  or 
easily  bent.  Some  maltsters  carry  tlie  process 
further  than  others,  and  prefer  to  have  the 
grain  soft  enough  to  be  mashed  between  the 
Angers.  If  it  is  continued  too  long,  so  that  the 
contents  have  become  milky,  the  barley  la 
spoiled  for  malting ;  it  has  lost  the  capacity  to 
germinate.  Barley  imbibes  about  50  per  cent, 
of  its  weight  of  water  in  the  process  of  steep- 
ing, and  increases  in  bulk  about  20  per  cent. 
It  is  well  to  wash  it  several  times  while  steep- 
ing with  fresh  water.  This  causes  no  waste, 
prevents  souring,  and  therefore  promotes  the 
uniform  germination  of  the  seed.  After  the 
steeping  has  been  carried  to  the  proper  point, 
the  water  has  to  be  drawn  off  and  the  barley 
placed  upon  the  couching  floor,  which  is  usually 
constructed  of  stone  or  cement.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  room  should  be  between  50° 
and  55°  F.,  to  allow  the  maltster  to  have  the 
best  control  of  the  process  Still,  the  process 
can  be  conducted  with  fair  results  until  it 
reaches  60°.  When  it  rises  above  tliat  tem- 
perature malting  should  be  discontinued.  When 
taken  from  the  steep  the  malt  is  placed  upon 
the  floor  in  beds  about  18  inches  high,  and  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  of  the  necessary  spread- 
ing ajfterward,  and  there  allowed  to  lie  for  12 
hours,  when  it  is  turned  over,  but  without 
being  spread.  In  12  hours  after  this,  or  24 
after  removal  from  the  steep,  the  grain  has  at- 
tained its  greatest  bulk.  The  kernels  are  no 
longer  wet  on  the  surface,  and  to  the  touch  feel 
almost  dry.  The  conch,  however,  soon  begins 
to  grow  warm,  and  gradually  increases  in  tem- 
perature, until  at  about  the  end  of  the  second 
day  it  has  reached  60°  or  65°  F.  It  gives  off 
an  agreeable  fruity  odor  resembling  that  of 
apples,  and  a  dew  appears  upon  the  surface  of 
the  grain.  This  is  the  sweating  stage,  during 
which  the  germination  commences.  The  fibrils 
of  the  radicle  sprout  from  the  tips  of  the  ker- 
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nels,  and  a  white  elevation  is  formed  which 
separates  into  three  or  more  radicJes.  About 
24  hours  after  this,  generally  toward  the  end 
of  the  third  day,  the  plumula,  called  the  acro- 
8]>ire,  appears  at  the  same  point,  and  turns 
back  under  the  husk,  toward  the  other  end  of 
the  seed,  and  would  there  issue  as  a  green  leaf 
if  its  growth  were  not  arrested.  Consequently 
the  couch  is  spread  out  till  it  is  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  inches  deep.  The  temperature, 
however,  continues  to  rise  until  the  end  of  the 
fourth  day,  varying  somewhat,  according  to 
circumstances,  until  it  has  reached  80°  F.  This 
is  thought  by  the  best  maltsters  in  this  country 
to  be  the  limit  to  which  it  should  bo  allowed 
to  go ;  and  they  keep  the  grain  at  this  tem- 
perature until  the  sprouting  has  proceeded  al- 
most far  enough.  Then  the  beds  are  spread 
still  further,  with  great  care.  This  is  a  critical 
time,  and  requires  much  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  maltster.  The  acrospire  has  now  very 
nearly  reached  the  other  end  of  the  seed,  and 
tlie  transfonnation  of  the  starch  has  been  car- 
ried as  far  as  desirable.  The  barley,  or  malt, 
as  it  may  now  be  termed,  is  carefully  turned 
over  two  or  three  times  a  day,  being  spread 
more  at  each  turning,  until  at  the  end  of  the 
process  the  depth  is  only  three  or  four  inches. 
This  constitutes  the  flooring,  as  it  is  technically 
termed ;  but  the  couching,  sweating,  and  floor- 
ing are  only  ditferent  stages  of  the  same  pro- 
cess. The  temperature  at  the  last  spreading  is 
said  to  be  in  England  about  02°  F.,  and  in 
Scotland,  ^vo  or  six  degrees  lower.  In  this 
country  careful  maltsters  keep  the  temperature 
near  7u**  till  very  near  the  close,  alleging  that 
by  not  too  suddenly  checking  the  growth  of 
the  sprout  they  secure  more  uniform  develop- 
ment. The  couching  and  flooring  occupy  about 
two  weeks  in  England,  and  in  Scotland  a  some- 
what longer  time.  In  this  country  the  grain 
is  usually  kept  on  the  floor  about  nine  days  in  the 
most  favorable  weather,  and  in  the  spring  and 
fall  sometimes  only  seven  or  eight  days.  It  is 
the  object  of  some  maltsters  to  convert  as 
much  of  the  starch  as  ])0ssible  into  sugar,  while 
others  rely  upon  accomplishing  this  in  the 
kiln,  and  in  the  succeeding  operations  of  the 
brewer.  "While  the  acrospire  has  been  growing 
a  wonderful  transformation  has  been  going  on 
within  the  seed.  The  contents  have  become 
whiter,  and  crumble  between  the  thumb  and 
flnger  like  meal.  The  albumen  has  disappeared 
and  the  gluten  has  din^ished  in  quantity. 
About  half  of  the  starch  remains  unchanged, 
but  the  other  half  has  been  converted  into 
dextrine  and  grape  sugar.  If  the  germination 
continued,  the  roots  and  stem  would  appro- 
priate these  substances  in  their  growth.  The 
unchanged  starch  is  not  lost,  but  is  converted 
into  sugar  in  succeeding  jirocesses.  How  has 
this  transformation  been  accomplished  ?  At 
the  commencement  of  germination,  in  malting, 
as  well  as  when  a  seed  is  jilaced  in  the  earth, 
a  substance  is  foruKMl  at  the  base  of  the  sj)rout 
by  a  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  albu- 


men in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the 
vitalizing  principle  in  the  germ,   which  has 
been  awakened  under  the  influence  of  heat  and 
moisture.    This  substance  is  called  diastascand 
possesses  the  power  at  ordinary  temperatures 
of  converting  starch  into  dextrine  and  grape 
sugar.    This  transformation  can  also  be  effected 
by  gluten,  but  it  requires  a  longer  time.     In 
malting,  if  the  germination  is  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed until  the  rootlets  and  stem  attain  a  certain 
size,  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  all 
the  starch,  sugar,  and  gluten  have  disappeared ; 
the  starch  having  passed  into  the  soluble  con- 
dition of  sugar,  and,  together  w^ith  the  gluten, 
having  been  appropriated  by  the  growing  stem 
and  flbrils.     The  object  of  the  maltster  in 
causing  germination  is,  through  the  action  of 
diastase,  to  convert  the  starch  of  the  grain  into 
dextrine  and  grape  sugar,  which  is  the  natural 
sugar  of  vinous  fermentation.     "When  the  great- 
est amount  of  dextrine  and  sugar  has  been  pro- 
duced, with  the  least  loss  in  the  growth  of  the 
rootlets  and  plumula  (acrospire),  the  operation 
is  arrested  by  subjecting  the  malt  to  the  heat 
and  dry  air  of  the  kiln.    The  malt  kiln  is  a 
chamber  having  a  floor  made  of  sheet  iron, 
peribrated  with   numerous   holes  sufficiently 
small  to  prevent  the  grain  from  falling  through. 
This  floor  is  heated  by  an  ascending  current  of 
hot  air,  by  means  of  a  furnace  below,  which 
not  only  warms  the  iron  floor,  but  passes  np 
through  the  malt,  warming  and  drying  it  at 
the  same  time.    The  malt  should   be  spread 
upon  the  floor  about  Ave  or  six  inches  deep  and 
raised  to  a  temperature  of  80°  F.,  the  heat 
gradually  increasing  until  at  the  end  of  the 
operation   it   has  reached  180°  or  sometimes 
140°.     The  malt  is  to  be  turned  over  about 
every  three  hours,  until  toward  the  close,  when, 
the  heat  increasing,  it  should  be  turned  every 
hour,  to  secure  even  drying  and  even  color. 
Kiln-drying  usually  takes  two  days,  including 
the  time  occupied  in  placing  the  malt  in  the 
kiln  and  removing  it.    It  is  then  taken  to  an- 
other apartment  and  spread  out,  or  it  may  be 
put  in  heaps  and  further  maninulated  and  im- 
proved in  color.     "When  it  is  desired  to  make 
beer  of  a  deep  color,  the  heat  of  the  kiln  is  in- 
creased.   For  the  brewing  of  porter,  a  portion 
of  the  malt  is  almost  charred,  or  the  whole  of 
it  may  be  made  of  a  deeper  color.     "When  taken 
from  the  kiln  the  grain  has  lost  about  20  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  before  steeping ;  but  as  the 
raw  grain  would  have  lost  by  the  same  degree 
of  drying  12  per  cent.,  the  loss  occasioned  by- 
malting  is  only  about  8  per  cent.    The  kiln 
not  only  dries  the  grain  and  prevents  the  ftir- 
ther  growth  of  the  rootlets  and  acrospire,  and 
thereby  the  loss  of  sugar,  but  also  senses  to 
convert  a  considerable  portion  of  the  unchanged 
starch  into  dextrine,  (rood  malt  is  plump,  sweet 
to  the  taste,  has  a  ]>leasant  odor,  breaks  easily 
between  the  teeth,  and  is  full  of  soft  flour. 
Barley  of  one  grade  and  age  only  should  be 
used  at  one  stee]>ing,  as  new  barley  germinates 
more  quickly  than  old.    After  kiln-drying,  the 
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radicles,  which  have  become  brittle  and  have 
fallen  off,  are  separated  by  a  wire  sieve. — The 
preparation  of  the  wort  is  the  next  process  in 
tiie  art  of  brewing.  Ordinarily  the  brewer 
commences  here,  because  he  generally  buys  his 
malt  of  the  maltster.  The  process  consists  of 
three  different  stages :  1,  mashing,  or  the  ex- 
traction of  the  saccharine  material  from  the 
malt ;  2,  boiling  the  wort  and  adding  the  hops ; 
3,  cooling.  The  mashing  is  j)er formed  in  a 
vessel  called  the  mash  tim,  which  is  a  large 
tub  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  'and  capable 
of  containing  from  100  to  800  barrels.  It  is 
made  of  wood  and  bound  with  iron  hoops,  like 
an  ordinary  tub,  which  it  resembles,  except 
that  it  is  usually  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top.  It  is  furnished  with  machinery  for 
stirring  the  mash,  and  has  a  double  bottom,  the 
upper  one,  which  is  from  five  to  ten  inches 
above  the  lower,  being  perforated  with  "small 
holes  to  allow  the  wort  to  pass  through. 
Mashing  has  for  its  object  the  conversion  of  the 
unchanged  starch  left  in  the  malt  into  dextrine 
and  grape  sugar,  and  the  extraction  of  it,  to- 
gether with  the  dextrine  and  sugar  already  form- 
ed in  the  malting,  and  also  of  the  gluten  which 
remains,  by  means  of  water  at  a  suitable  tem- 
perature ;  thus  forming  a  solution  which  is  called 
unhopped  wort.  An  important  agent  in  effect- 
ing this  is  the  diastase  which  was  produced 
during  germination,  and  which  still  remains  in 
the  malt.  To  appreciate  the  nature  of  the 
operation,  it  is  necessary  to  be  accjuainted  with 
the  following  facts:  The  dextrine,  or  starch 
gum,  which  is  the  first  product  of  tlie  action 
of  malt  upon  starch,  may  be  preserved  in  that 
state,  or  still  further  changed  into  grape  sugar, 
according  to  the  temperature  at  which  the 
mixture  is  digested.  If  we  take  eight  or  ten 
parts  of  malt  and  stir  it  in  about  400  parts  of 
water  at  80^  F.,  then  raise  it  to  140®  and  stir 
in  about  100  parts  of  starch,  and  then  further 
increase  the  temperature  to  ISS*',  andmaintmn 
it  between  that  and  167°  for  about  half  an 
hour,  the  milky,  pasty  solution  becomes  fluid 
and  transparent.  The  starch  is  converted  into 
dextrine,  and  if  the  solution  is  now  raised  to  the 
boiling  point  and  evaporated,  the  dextrine  will 
be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  viscid  gum,  which 
is  used  in  the  arts  under  the  names  of  starch 
gum  and  British  gum,  although  it  is  prepared 
by  another  process.  The  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  solution  to  the  boiling  point  has 
deprived  the  diastase  of  its  peculiar  property 
of  transforming  dextrine  into  sugar.  If,  how- 
ever, the  temperature  had  been  kept  between 
158°  and  1C7°  for  two  or  three  hours,  the  dex- 
trine would  have  been  converted  into  sugar  by 
the  continuance  of  the  saccharine  fermentation, 
of  which  the  transformation  of  starch  into  dex- 
trine is  a  part.  This  is  what  takes  place  during 
the  process  of  mashing,  and  explains  why  it  is 
performed  at  a  certain  temperature,  and  why 
great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  water 
is  not  too  hot  when  tamed  upon  the  malt. 


Mashing  is  usually  performed  in  the  following 
manner:  Water,  at  a  temperature  of  160°  to 
165°  F.,  is  introduced  into  the  tun  beneath  the 
false  bottom,  while  at  the  same  time  malt 
which  has  been  crushed  between  iron  rollers 
is  poured  in  at  the  top.  The  proportion  of 
malt  and  water  used  in  the  preparation  of  wort 
for  beer  of  ordinary  strength,  is  about  one 
quarter  of  malt  (352  lbs.)  to  220  gallons  of 
water,  or  in  the  proportion  of  I  to  5  by  weight. 
This  will  yield  a  wort  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  1*06,  and  containing  about  14*66  parts 
of  malt  extract  in  100  parts  of  liquid.  Strong 
beers,  like  Burton  ana  India  ales,  are  made 
from  a  heavier  wort,  while  schenkbier,  or 
draught  lager,  and  other  light  kinds  are  made 
from  lighter  worts.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  mash  all  the  malt  is  run  into  the  tun  at 
once ;  if  it  were  not,  there  would  be  a  difference 
in  time  at  which  different  portions  would  be 
acted  upon,  and  there  would  be  in  other  re- 
spects interferences  with  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  process.  The  water  is  not  all  let  in 
at  one  time.  At  first  enough  is  added  to 
the  malt  to  allow  of  thorough  mixing  by  the 
revolving  paddles,  or  agitators,  which  move 
around  in  the  tun.  After  standing  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  more  water  at  the  same  tem- 

Eerature,  or  perhaps  two  or  three  degrees 
igher,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
brewer,  is  turned  in,  using  altogether  for  the 
first  setting  a  little  less  than  one  half  of  the 
whole  quantity  to  be  used  in  the  brewing.  The 
mash  is  again  thoroughly  stirred  and  allowed 
to  stand  about  two  and  a  half  hours.  Those 
brewers  who  do  not  care  to  have  the  starch 
mostly  converted  into  dextrine  and  grape  sugar 
during  the  first  setting  do  not  let  the  mash 
stand  quite  so  long;  but  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered better  to  have  the  transtbrmation  well 
advanced  during  the  first  setting.  The  wort, 
as  the  liquid  extract  is  called,  is  now  drawn 
off  into  an  underbaok  (lower  vessel),  from  which 
it  is  afterward  pumped  into  the  boiler.  The 
underback  is  frequently  dispensed  with  in  mod- 
em breweries,  and  the  wort  is  drawn  imme- 
diately from  the  mash  tun  into  the  steam  boiler 
which  is  now  preferred  to  the  old  copper  boiler, 
with  a  fire  under  it.  When  the  wort  is  run 
into  the  boiler  it  receives  its  proper  allowance 
of  hops.  This  prevents  the  occurrence  of 
changes  which  might  interfere  with  the  fer- 
mentation, and  prevent  the  beer  from  attaining 
its  finest  quality.  The  wort,  when  drawn  off, 
should  be  transparent  and  abont  the  color  of 
the  malt  from  which  it  is  extracted.  Turbid- 
ness  indicates  that  it  contains  unaltered  starch, 
which  would  cause  the  beer  to  become  sour. 
This  danger  furnishes  an  argimient  in  favor  of 
allowing  full  time  for  the  first  setting.  A  little 
more  than  half  of  the  water  which  remains  to 
be  added  is  now  introduced  at  a  temperature 
of  167°  into  the  tun,  stirred  with  the  remaining 
malt,  and  allowed  to  stand  from  half  an  hour 
to  fifty  minntes.  It  is  then  drawn  off  into  the 
underback,  or  directly  into  the  steam  boiler  as 
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the  c&se  inar  be.  and  the  requisite  qoantitT  of  qnaDtitj  at  the  boctca  cf  rzM  \cus. 

Li>fis  U  &d>ir<L     The  remaiDdcr  *j{  tbe  wat«r  i«  the  l^iiling  if  finislbcd.    tbe   i^c«*i  « 

thrD  ns  iijio  ;Le  masli  tun  at  the  samr.  or  drawn  off  into  anollker  tea.  eaZcc  &  ^t 

{•rrhap?  a  Ihtle  Li^Ler  tcia^terature.  aud  the  'h-.'p  veaseK  which  h»B  a  ptri.^%ir-l  iai 

mas^h  ^:i^red  and  allowc^i  t'j  .stand  about  half  t'.*m,  or  strainrr,  fvr  tL«  z<rz».'s*  :(  ret 


an  hiiur.     TLc  wort,  wlii.-b  La*  iiitie  strenfiiL.    the  hoE«.    From  tbe  L-:-p    i 


i?  tbvD  drawn  o£  and  when  intr* .^iuc-cd  into  tLe  j*nmTicd  up  into  the  c»:<4erK  viki  vt 

l<»ilcr  the  remainder  of  the  L<*p«9  i^  turned  in  in   the  upper  ^tcrr  c€  the   t-v^wTTj. 

ali^>.     The  K'iling.  wliich  has  l<e>cn  goin^  on  f'.*T  cx<*ier$  are  wide.  ehMllow  p«BL  «cx  « 

an  L^ur  or  more,  is  cc»ntinGrd  two  and  a  half  inches  in  depth  and  iSttj  cr  B»:-f%  frct  t 

or  three  hours  k>nger.     The  4,uantiiT  of  hop?  tLej  cause  n|Md  coofin^  in  o  ttft**zcae« 

tliat  ^h••uld  l*e  added  Taries  with  the  kind  I'f  ?reat  amount  of  sorfiaoe  exyowd  i-.^  tW 

lieer  which  is  brewed.    In  maVing  stock  ale.  aim'«phere  and  the  piiat  ersf^^nbcA 

fKim  £ve  to  ei^t  founds,  but  for  the  lighter  takes  place.     In  thi«  eocmtrj.  bC'Wer« 

ales  an«i  for  lager  and  schenkbier.  from  two  fjrm  of  cooler  is  only  iifcd  for  cr«cftrtii 

to  thnre  poun(^  to  the  barrel  are  used.     The  of  lagerbier:  an  apparmm»  caDed  k  nt 

additi^>n  of  hops  to  the  wort  is  an  operation  tor  being  nied   to   coul    the  wort  *4 

at^>ut  which  there  is  a  Tarietv  of  opinions,  strong  l«c«r.    This  i»  doc  Jcrmctted  as  fG 

S<>me  supp":*se  that  the  hop  is  merelj  iJdded  to  tem;*erature  a«  Ligterbicr  la.  and  the  met 

daTor  the  l*eer.  b::t  it  f*c>SBe!4es  quite  as-  much  Ci-y.ing  can  be  perfbnned  with  mocb  j 

value  in  prestTving  the  l^er  as  it  dors  in  £av.>r-  facilitj  bj  m€«ns  of  the  refrig«ratcr.  vi 

ing  it.     The  tannin  contained  in  the  scales  aids  ir-impij  a  cotl  or  lajer  of  pipe  thnmch  v 


t!;e  lu{uline  and  the  o-jMrint  o:L  exer:  an  in-  degree  of  concentration   of  the   w^m 

tluenoe  during  the  c<.- 'ling  i •recess  in  i-he«:kii:ff  thej  ^re  pMong  tLroo^  the  tatv-^i  «i 

premature  fermeiitation :  ai^d  during  fermenia-  preparatii4i.     When  the  vort  rHr*cbe»  lh 

tion  the  hi>p  m>>iera:e>  the  act:«.'n  in  suoh  a  er  or  the  refrigerator  it  oauJIt  hnf  a  ta 

war  as  pvaily  to  imTr-ve  the  cualitj  of  the  t"re  of  al-^-ut  i^'pj'  or  mone.  accccdiag 

beer.     A  pertect! V  saiii>:aciorT  eip'.  .nst:^-n  of  rar  iditr  with  which  it  hna  Iwen  pnafa 

the  manner  in  whi<.h  the  :.•  p  a<?:s  Las  n<>:  yn  is  desirable  to  hare  it  cool  n»  qoicElj  m 

l>een  given,  n^r  has  anj  s=':'?r!:-te  for  ::  ever  ble.  so  that  no  preflnnrare  fennentatM 

l»een  found.     The  continued  U>:linz  of  the  h<:p  take  place  lefore  the  reftst  it  ndded  in  tl 

Wing  regarded  as  neceseiarllv  involrir^  a  rreat  menting  tun.    Wort  which  is  to  l«  mljm 

great  waste  of  the  ixiorant  principle,  i:  :.as  l^.n  the  or»iinarT  top  or  rapid  fermrntation  i 

tittera|*ted  to  extras :  its  rirtue^  and  add  then:  W  bncght  to  a  tempermtnre  of  tX«'  <«r  O' 

to  tlie  wort  ax'ter  it  Las  l^sen  1<^11«^ :  but  thus  M>:*n  u  it  is  ran  into  the  fermenting  tm 

far  success  lias  not  attended  the  experiment,  is  added  to  induce   the  Tinoa»  frmKil 

The  llavor  of  the  beer  is  fft>:-d.  and  if  it  Las  l^en  Tl^e  quantity  osed  depends  ap«*n  thr  ttk 

which  it  is  deaued  to  cnmr  the  ft-nuat 


very  carefully  brewed  nx-m  the  l^$:  materials  which  it  is  deaued  to  cnrrr  the  fciiuai 

pvrhap^  it  has  l^een  im:o.*veiL  I  u:  its  krei'ing  an*i  als^>  upc'n  the  amoont  of  saccharic  i 

qualities  are  infen<  >r.     PerLa:  s  :Le  additioc  •. :  in  the  wort.    For  the  fermentation  of  Bfli 

a  little  tiinnin  t-*  the  w<:-rt  •lurl^.r  Nulling  siixt  \^ircT  much  le«s  is  nsed,  and  that  of  a £1 

remedy  the  dcfecL  bu:  ::  is  .uesti'-n^:le.  as  the  kind,  than  for  the  ordinary  £ngfidi  ak. 

h«*p  has  other  i-r^rj^rvii^  :uilirle-  besides  the  tLe  stronger  kind  about  one  gallon  of  fi 

tannin.     It  is  !>.'ur.l  n .-ne*.  v^r.  tLat  alth<>urh  use:  in  fermenting  IvO  gallons  of  wcfflh 

in  ''•••:I:il;  L •.•;•; -ed  w-.-rr  a  s:r«:c.;  ^-lor  is  ler-  lighter  ales  <:4Ke  part  to  150  or  200  b  Mil 

c«ive<!.  :Le  l>.r«  IS  £• :  ^-^  rrea:  as  is  '.-^en  scp-  The  y^ast  is  takm  from  the  last  pigceJni 

{•i>««d.     I:  L:i-i  als/ b^rei.  2.r:T=.:  To!  :o  extract  mentat2«.«n.  and  ihoald   hare   b«^  pCM 

the  \:r:uc*  vf  '^r  L  :•  iz.  •.Ir  w  r:  witL-.u:  ir».xn  similar  beer.    It  is  general! j  pma 

briniTn.:  ::  :■:■  tL^  :•  LLu  '••Iz.'L  ":  z:  tLL-  exivri-  sL.>rt  time  before  using  hr  mixwig  h  win  a 

men:  ;.a-  il-    >.^.z  zz.---:  .^z-^-s^zL     Although  tion  of  wort  and  puttinff'it  in  a  warm  flH 

the  V-^-r  Lid  a  tz-t  i.z.'^Lrii.  e  ml  iiT.r.  it  ::  t^zins  to  ferment.    This  miztnre.  wH 

wi.uli  n  :  kr^;    Li  -^-.l  l^  '.la:  na-ie  fh>:r  called  !«^bb.  is  then  stirred  into  the  w«ffL 

N>:l«<i   VL-n^.      I-    li..'.    iit   =.•:-<    iracrlo^^  ni^ch  ytast  win  caose  fTrrnirt  artkib 

hr\wrr^  Livr  :  zi.'..    *  --  -r-Airj  thus  fju-  :o  suse  t«o  much  of  the  sonr,  and  maki 

U'\\  ::.e:r  w.  r?.  :     u— -r  it  sirl-:Vt  -ry  re-  :r»ws*  more  anmanageaueT     The  prii 

*■.:!:>.     i:  is :  r  ■  a-  vt  ':..ir. '.:.".  -io*;--  Ic'^  ui:  -f^-d  »>  cssiruents  of  the  wort,  or  gyle  (as  it  is  Id 

ai. : !  Jo i    z^\'.\k"^     -1.1 .: . . r    ■  •?   t ; •  L    Jvriiir. :y  by  the  Engluh  biewers  alter  t^*^i>i«y  Ai 

ti.::iuj:ei  -jl    l^j     r..--  x  ij  T-.:i  u:  in/ury  irLentlngtiiak  are  grape  sogaTv  deztriae  v 

to  ::.e  '>er.     .  .t    :•  >.  u.r   r*  'xz-  t-  %'  ':.±r^-  has  n^^t  yet  passed  into  sogar,  ghitcB.liVi 

c-  r.v.z.:^:  .  cj:  tc«  •:--:  r'  -.•.-      rtrujToi  i  -  ks  the  : itter  pkrinciple  of  the  hopV  and  other 

arx.   :  .<  u : :  1 ;  -^ :  ■.iriZ'r* :  -*r  r.:  • . . ^  ; r  r.V-  tl y  .  1?  j r  rant  r  riscip4«iL    The  bre wer*s  probka 

1:  ,u:  1  :u  »i.  *  ':~'.j  t^-  •".-=  -"i-rl ;   t  ::  ::  ly  is.  to  p-rodcce  in  this  inftuaoo,  nvm  iht 

arc  :..;:: i  cy.Crx'.'ri  :'.>r^<Li>:r  ^  CT.z:^<Ien':le  mect»  it  contaimc  a  ccrtalB  qnaati^  «f  ak 
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rbonic  acid,  and  to  bring  the  liquor  to  a 
ble  condition,  and  ono  in  wliich  it  may 
•served  for  use.  The  yeast  is  added  to 
t  the  dextrine  into  grai>e  sugar,  and 
ito  ulcohol.  No  part  of  the  process  of 
ig  rcijuires  such  careful  attention  as  the 
itation.  A  certain  degree  of  imperfec- 
I  the  wort  may  be  remedied  to  a  large 
by  skilful  fermentation ;  but  an  error  in 
tter  process  cannot  be  corrected.  In  a 
)f  time  varying  from  six  to  twelve  hours, 
ling  upon  the  condition  of  the  yeast  and 
mperuture  of  tiie  wort  and  of  the  sur- 
ng  air,  the  fermentation  commences, 
foam  rises  in  little  hillocks  to  the  sur- 
This  foam,  which  is  composed  of  yeast, 
,  and  sugar,  made  into  line  bubbles  by 
lie  acid  gas,  appears  in  this  form  because 
bbles  of  acid  ascend  in  separate  columns, 
are  maintained  by  the  motion  which  has 
established  in  the  liquid.  The  foam  be- 
thicker  toward  the  middle  of  the  tun, 
it  is  thi(*kest  and  rises  to  the  height  of 
et  or  more.  After  a  time  the  color  of 
>p  changes  to  a  light  brown,  probably 
^sult  of  oxidation.  The  fermentation  is 
Jly  better  when  this  appearance  is  slight, 
^engagement  of  gas  is  in  proportion  to  the 
ty  of  sugar  converted  into  alcohol,  and 
Qperature  rises  correspondingly,  or  would 
it  were  not  rei)ressed  by  passing  cold 
through  a  coil  of  pipe  placeu  in  the  tun ; 
called  the  atteinperator,  and  may  be  used 
lier  lowering  or  raising  the  temperature. 
a  time,  varying  from  24  to  36  hours,  the 
•f  yeasty  froth  falls,  and  the  newly  form- 
st  becomes  more  viscid,  and  the  fermen- 
much  less  active.  If  it  were  allowed 
:*eed  without  the  removal  of  this  yeast, 
of  it  would  bo  precipitated,  and,  continu- 
act  upon  the  remaining  sugar,  would  in 
an  vert  all  of  it  into  alcohol,  and  finally 
'etic  a<i(l.  It  is  therefore  removeil  by 
ing,  and  in  the  best  breweries  the  li<iuid, 
?,  is  drawn  otf  into  a  second  fermenting 
*  stillion,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and 
•mentiitiim  allowed  to j)rocee<l  there  until 
iM-ess  is  completed.  Here  perfect  yeast, 
1  from  the  gluten  still  remaining  in  the 
rises  to  the  surface,  as  a  tough,  partially 
ze<l  si'uni,  which  is  used  in  the  fermen- 
ot  the  succeeding  brewing.  The  pro- 
)r  stronjr  stock  ale  is  continued  for  six 
It  days,  bjit  for  lighter  ales,  such  as  are 
*'j>resent  use,'*  the  time  occupied  is  only 
r  five  days.  During  the  fermentation, 
he  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  sugar 
e  production  of  alcohol,  the  Huid  becomes 
r,  and  its  specific  gravity  less;  hence  the 
iting  process  is  also  called  by  brewers  the 
ation.  The  temperature  rises  during  the 
itation,  so  that  it  may  reach  80°  or  more; 
e  more  careful  brewers,  except  for  special 
s,  repress  it,  an<l  endeavor  to  keep  it 
7<>  .  In  Scotland  the  fermentation  is 
conducte<l  at  a  temperature  below  00^, 


and  the  process  prolonged  considerably,  ocon- 
pying  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  In  some 
breweries  an  apparatus  is  attached  to  the  sec- 
ond fermenting  tubs,  or  stillions,  by  which  the 
yeast  is  carried  otf  as  fast  as  it  forms.  In 
others,  however,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  float- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  the  beer  until  the  latter 
is  drawn  oflT.  When  the  fermentation  has  per- 
fectly converted  the  gyle  into  beer,  it  is  drawn 
off  into  casks,  for  storage  or  for  sale.  This  is 
sometimes  done  by  running  it  into  a  third  tun, 
called  a  racking  tub,  from  which,  after  stand- 
ing a  short  time,  it  is  drawn  off  into  Uie  casks. 
These  are  then  immediately  bunged  up  and 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  60®  to  64®. 
The  lighter  ales  may  be  drawn  for  use  in  three 
or  four  days  after  casking,  but  the  stock  ales 
are  stored  for  six  or  more  months.  The  tem- 
perature at  which  wort  is  fermented  produces 
not  only  a  diflference  in  the  products,  but  also 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  process  is  carried  on. 
The  conversion  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid  proceeds  very  slowly  at  a  tempera- 
ture as  low  as  45° ;  but  the  conversion  of  sol- 
uble gluten  into  insoluble  ferment,  when  acted 
upon  by  a  like  ferment  in  the  presence  of  air  at 
such  a  temperature,  is  effectea  with  facility. — 
The  problem  solved  in  the  fermentation  of  Ba- 
varian beer  is  the  elimination  of  the  gluten  and 
other  azotized  matters  that  may  be  present,  with- 
out the  conversion  of  all  the  sugar  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid,  or  the  conversion  of  alcohol 
into  acetic  acid,  and  leaving  the  beer  in  a  condi- 
tion in  which  the  sugar  and  alcohol  are  not  lia- 
ble to  further  change  from  exposure  to  the  air. 
This  is  effected  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  fermenta- 
tion, in  which  the  yeast  does  not  form  upon  the 
surface  of  the  wort,  but  falls  to  the  l)ottom,  where 
it  undergoes  but  little  further  change,  thus  leav- 
ing the  surface  of  the  liquid  freely  exposed  to 
the  air,  by  the  action  of  which  the  soluble  glu- 
ten becomes  oxidized  and  transformed  into  in- 
soluble yeast.  The  reason  that  ordinary  yeast 
remains  upon  the  surface  of  the  wort  is  that  it 
is  held  there  by  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  generated  in  great  quantity  in  rapid  fermen- 
tation. The  yeast  of  slow  fermentation  falls 
to  the  bottom  because  the  carbonic  acid,  disen- 
gaged from  the  slowly  decomposing  sugar,  as- 
cends in  bubbles  too  minute  to  give  sufficient 
buoyancy.  The  reduction  of  temperature  al- 
lows tlio  oxidation  of  the  gluten  to  proceed 
more  rapidly  than  the  conversion  of  the  sugar 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  so  that  before 
all  the  sugar  is  consumed  the  gluten  is  elimina- 
ted and  has  fallen  to  the  l>ottom,  where  it  pos- 
sesses but  little  power,  especially  at  the  low  tem- 
perature at  which  the  wort  is  kept.  This  low 
temperature  also  prevents  the  alcohol  fh)m  pass- 
ing mto  acetic  acid.  If,  after  all  the  gluten  is 
thus  rendered  insoluble  and  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  l)eer  is  drawn  off,  it 
no  longer  contains  any  substance  which  is  ca- 
pable of  l>eing  converted  by  oxidation  into  a  fer- 
ment, and  therefore  possesses  the  fpiality  of 
keeping  a  long  time  without  becoming  soar. 
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the  case  may  bo,  and  the  requisite  quantity  of 
hops  is  added.  The  remainder  of  the  water  is 
then  run  into  the  mash  tun  at  the  same,  or 
I>erhaps  a  little  higher  temperature,  and  the 
mash  stirred  and  allowed  to  stand  about  half 
an  hour.  The  wort,  which  has  little  strength, 
is  then  drawn  off,  and  when  introduced  into  the 
boiler  the  remainder  of  the  hops  is  turned  in 
also.  The  boiling,  which  has  been  going  on  for 
an  hour  or  more,  is  continued  two  and  a  half 
or  three  hours  longer.  The  (juantity  of  hops 
that  should  be  added  varies  with  the  kind  of 
beer  which  is  brewed.  In  making  stock  ale, 
from  five  to  eight  pounds,  but  for  the  lighter 
ales  and  for  lager  and  schenkbier,  from  two 
to  three  pounds  to  the  barrel  are  used.  The 
addition  of  hops  to  the  wort  is  an  operation 
about  which  there  is  a  variety  of  opinions. 
Some  suppose  that  the  hop  is  merely  added  to 
flavor  the  beer,  but  it  possesses  quite  as  much 
value  in  preserving  the  beer  as  it  does  in  flavor- 
ing it.  The  tannin  contained  in  the  scales  aids 
in  clarifying  the  wort,  by  combining  with  the 
albuminous  matter  that  may  have  remained 
undecomposed.  The  other  principles  also,  as 
the  lupuline  and  the  odorant  oil,  exert  an  in- 
fluence during  the  cooling  process  in  checking 
premature  fermentation ;  and  during  fermenta- 
tion tlie  hop  moderates  the  action  in  such  a 
way  as  greatly  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
beer.  A  perfectly  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  hop  acts  has  not  yet 
been  given,  nor  has  any  substitute  for  it  ever 
been  found.  The  continued  boiling  of  the  hop 
being  regarded  as  necessarily  involving  a  great 
great  waste  of  the  odorant  principle,  it  has  been 
attempted  to  extract  its  virtues  and  add  them 
to  the  wort  after  it  has  been  boiled ;  but  thus 
far  success  has  not  attended  the  experiment. 
The  flavor  of  the  beer  is  good,  and  if  it  has  been 
very  carefully  brewed  from  the  best  materials 
perhaps  it  has  been  improved,  but  its  keeping 
qualities  are  inferior.  Perhaps  the  addition  of 
a  little  tannin  to  the  wort  during  boiHng  might 
remedy  the  defect,  but  it  is  questionable,  as  the 
hop  has  other  preserving  qualities  besides  the 
tannin.  It  is  found,  moreover,  that  although 
in  boiling  hopped  wort  a  strong  odor  is  per- 
ceive<l,  the  loss  is  not  as  great  as  is  often  sup- 
posed. It  has  also  been  attempted  to  extract 
the  virtues  of  the  hop  in  the  wort  without 
bringing  it  to  the  boiling  point,  but  this  experi- 
ment has  also  been  unsuccessful.  Although 
the  beer  had  a  fine  appearance  and  flavor,  it 
would  not  keep  as  well  as  that  made  from 
boiled  worts.  In  fact,  the  most  practical 
brewers  have  found  it  necessary  thus  far  to 
boil  tlieir  worts,  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  re- 
sults. It  is  probable  that  the  easily  decomposed 
azotized  matters  cannot  be  with  certainty 
eliminated  in  any  other  way  without  injury 
to  the  beer.  The  boiling  is  known  to  have 
continued  long  enough  if  the  coagulated  flocks 
are  distinctly  separated  from  the  perfectly  clear 
\u\uu\  in  which  they  are  suspended ;  or  if  they 
are  found  collected  together  in  considerable 


quantity  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  When 
the  boiling  is  finished,  the  hopped  wort  is 
drawn  ofi*  into  another  tnn,  call^  a  hop  back 
(hop  vessel),  which  has  a  perforated  false  bot- 
tom, or  strainer,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
the  hops.  From  the  hop  back  the  wort  u 
pumpea  up  into  the  coolers,  which  are  placed 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  brewery.  These 
coolers  are  wide,  shallow  pans,  six  or  eight 
inches  in  depth  and  fifty  or  more  feet  square ; 
they  cause  rapid  cooling  in  consequence  of  the 
great  amount  of  surface  exposed  to  the  cooler 
atmosphere  and  the  great  evaporation  which 
takes  place.  In  this  country,  however,  tliis 
form  of  cooler  is  only  used  for  cooling  the  wort 
of  lagerbier ;  an  apparatus  called  a  refrigera- 
tor being  used  to  cool  the  wort  of  ale  or 
strong  beer.  This  is  not  fermented  at  so  low  a 
temperature  as  lagerbier  is,  and  the  necessary 
cooling  can  be  performed  with  much  greater 
facility  by  means  of  the  refrigerator,  which  is 
simply  a  coil  or  layer  of  pipe  through  which  a 
stream  of  cold  water  may  be  made  to  pass  with 
any  required  rapidity.  A  form  of  hydrometer 
called  a  saccharometer  is  used  to  measure  the 
degree  of  concentration  of  the  worts  while 
they  are  passing  through  the  various  stages  of 
preparation.  When  the  wort  reaches  the  cool- 
er or  the  refrigerator  it  usually  has  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  200°  or  more,  according  to  the 
ra[)idity  with  which  it  has  been  pumped..  It 
is  desirable  to  have  it  cool  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  no  ])remature  fermentation  may 
take  place  before  the  yeast  is  added  in  the  fer- 
menting tun.  Wort  which  is  to  be  subjected  to 
the  ordinary  top  or  rapid  fermentation  should 
be  brought  to  a  temperature  of  00°  or  63**.  As 
soon  as  it  is  run  into  the  fermenting  tun,  yeast 
is  added  to  induce  the  vinous  fermentation. 
The  quantity  used  depends  upon  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  desired  to  carry  the  fermentation, 
and  also  upon  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter 
in  the  wort.  For  the  fermentation  of  Bavarian 
beer  much  less  is  used,  and  that  of  a  diflferent 
kind,  than  for  the  ordinary  English  ale.  For 
tlie  stronger  kind  about  one  gallon  of  yeast  is 
used  in  fermenting  100  gallons  of  wort,  but  for 
lighter  ales  one  part  to  150  or  200  is  sufficient. 
The  yeast  is  taken  from  the  last  preceding  fer- 
mentation, and  should  have  been  produced 
from  similar  beer.  It  is  generally  prepared  a 
short  time  before  using  by  mixing  it  with  a  por- 
tion of  wort  and  putting  it  in  a  warm  place  till 
it  begins  to  fennent.  This  mixture,  which  ia 
called  lobb,  is  then  stirred  into  the  wort.  Too 
much  yeast  will  cause  excessive  action,  con- 
sume too  much  of  the  sagar,  and  make  the 
process  more  unmanageable.  The  principal 
constituents  of  the  wort,  or  gyle  (as  it  is  termed 
by  the  English  brewers  after  reaching  the  fer- 
menting tun),  are  grape  sugar,  dextrine  which 
has  not  yet  passed  into  sugar,  gluten,  lopnline 
(the  bitter  principle  of  the  hop),  and  other  odo- 
rant principles.  The  brewer's  problem  now 
is,  to  produce  in  this  infusion,  from  the  ele- 
ments it  contains,  a  certain  quantity  of  alcolioi 
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be  detected  by  Rohl's  test,  which  is  exceedingly 
delicate,  and  consists  in  boiling  unbleached 
sheep's  wool  in  the  suspected  beer  for  eight  or 
ten  minutes,  and  then  washing  the  wool.  If 
picric  acid  is  present  to  the  amount  of  only  one 
part  in  125,000,  the  wool  will  have  a  decided 
canary  color.  Chalk  is  sometimes  used  to  neu- 
tralize the  acid  of  sour  beer.  It  may  be  de- 
tected by  finding  more  than  the  usual  quantity 
of  lime  in  the  ash.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  often 
added  to  summer  beer  in  kegs,  particularly  to 
that  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  fermented, 
and  is  liable  to  become  sour.  Common  salt  is 
frequently  used,  and  can  be  quite  readily  de- 
tecte<l  by  the  taste,  and  by  the  thirst  it  creates. 
BREWSTER,  Sir  DaTld,  a  Scottish  physicist, 
born  at  Jedburgh,  Dec.  11, 1781,  died  at  AUerly, 
near  Melrose,  Feb.  10, 1868.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  his  at- 
tention was  early  turned  to  natural  science. 
In  1807  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
the  university  of  Aberdeen  for  his  acquire- 
ments in  this  department ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  i)rojected  "The  Edinburgh  Cyclo- 
pH)dia,^^  of  which  he  continued  to  be  the  edi- 
tor until  its  completion  in  1830.  In  the  mean 
time  he  continued  those  special  researches  into 
the  composition  and  influence  of  light  which 
made  him  famous.  For  his  papers  for  the 
royal  society  of  London  upon  the  polarization 
of  light  he  received  several  medals,  and  in  1816 
one  of  the  prizes  of  the  French  institute  for  the 
two  most  important  discoveries  in  physical 
science  made  during  the  two  preceding  years. 
In  1819,  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Jameson, 
ho  commenced  the  "  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal,''  which  he  afterward  conducted  alone 
for  16  years  under  the  title  of  the  **  Edinburgh 
Journal  of  Science."  He  was  also  for  many 
years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin  Philosophical  Journal." 
From  1827  to  1833  he  was  engaged  in  investigat- 
ing the  best  means  of  illuminating  lighthouses. 
In  1830  he  received  the  principal  medal  of  the 
royal  society  of  London  for  further  discoveries 
in  the  polarization  of  light,  and  was  knighted 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  chosen  principal 
of  St.  Ixjonard's  college,  Aberdeen,  in  1841,  and 
in  1857  he  was  president  of  the  British  asso- 
ciation for  the  advancement  of  science,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  In  1859  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  eight  foreign  associates 
of  the  institute  of  France,  and  principal  and 
vice  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
For  many  years  he  contributed  brilliant  articles 
on  scientific  subjects  to  the  "North  British 
Review  "  and  the  "  Popular  Science  Magazine." 
He  made  many  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  microscope  and  telescope,  invented 
the  kaleidosco[)e,  brought  the  stereoscope  into 
scientific  and  artistic  use,  introduced  the  Bude 
light,  and  demonstrated  the  utility  of  dioptric 
lenses  and  zones  in  lighthouse  illumination. 
Sir  David  Brewster  did  more  than  any  other 
man  of  his  day  to  popularize  the  study  of  nat- 
ural science.     Besides  his  numerous  contribu- 


tions to  periodicals  and  cyclopaadias,  and  to  the 
transactions  of  learned  societies,  he  wrote 
"Treatise  on  Burning  Instruments"  (1812); 
"Life  and  Letters  of  Euler"  (1828);  "New 
System  of  Illumination  for  Lighthouses  "  (1827) ; 
"Treatise  on  Optics,"  "Letters  on  Natural 
Magic,"  and  "  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  "  (1881) ; 
"  Martyrs  of  Science  "  (1841) ;  "  More  Worlds 
than  One  "  (1854) ;  and  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life, 
Writings,  and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  " 
(1855). 

BREWSTER,  WUUaB,  an  elder  of  the  Ply- 
mouth pilgrims,  born  at  Scrooby,  Enghmd,  in 
1560,  died  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  April  16,  1644. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  entered 
the  service  of  William  Davison,  ambassador  in 
Holland,  but  presently  retired  to  the  north 
of  England,  where  his  attention  was  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  interests  of  religion.  He 
was  one  of  the  company  who  with  Mr.  Brad- 
ford attempted  to  escape  to  Holland,  and  were 
thrown  into  prison  at  Boston.  Having  obtained 
his  liberty,  he  first  assisted  the  poor  of  the  so- 
ciety in  their  embarkation,  and  then  followed 
them  to  Holland.  Here  he  opened  a  school  at 
Leyden  for  instruction  in  English,  and  also  set 
up  a  printing  press.  He  was  chosen  a  ruling 
elder  in  the  church  at  Leyden,  and  accompaniea 
the  emigrants  to  New  England  in  1620,  where 
until  1629  the  principal  care  of  the  church  de- 
volved upon  him,  though,  as  he  was  not  an 
ordained  minister,  he  could  never  be  persuaded 
to  administer  the  sacraments. 

BREZN6  bInTA.     See  Bbies. 

BRIALMONT,  Hfsnri  Alexis,  a  Belgian  military 
writer,  bom  at  Venloo,  May  25,  1821.  He  is 
the  son  of  Gen.  Laurent  Mathieu  Brialmont,  ex- 
minister  of  war.  In  1843  he  left  the  military 
academy  at  Brussels  with  the  rank  of  sub-lieu- 
tenant. He  was  employed  as  engineer  in  fortify- 
ing Diest  and  Antwerp.  In  1 847  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  ministry  of  war,  attaining  in 
1861  the  rank  of  miyor.  His  principal  work 
is  the  Considerations  politique^  et  militaires 
8ur  la  Bel^ique  (3  vols.,  Brussels,  1851-'2). 
His  HiHtoire  du  due  de  Wellington  (3  vols., 
1856-7)  is  also  a  work  of  some  importance. 

BRIAUr  BORU,  or  Boi^lhne  ("Brian  of  the 
tributes  "  ),  the  most  celebrated  of  native  Irish 
kings,  bom  about  927,  slain  at  Olontarf  on 
Good  Friday,  1014.  He  was  the  son  of  Ken- 
nedy, king  of  Munster,  and  succeeded  him  in 
978.  His  first  exploits  were  against  the  Danes 
of  Limerick  and  Waterford.  He  confined 
them  within  the  limits  of  those  cities,  and 
made  them  pay  tribute  in  pipes  of  wine.  In 
1002  he  made  himself  ard-righ^  or  supreme 
monarch  of  Ireland,  putting  aside  the  legiti- 
mate families,  the  O^Neills  and  O^Melaghlins, 
and  imposing  upon  the  subordinate  kings  heavy 
tributes  in  cattle,  hogs,  iron,  mantles,  and 
wine.  His  palace  was  at  Kincora,  in  county 
Clare,  near  the  present  town  of  Killaloe.  He 
had  also  palaces  at  Tara  and  Cashel.  He 
caused  a  road  to  be  constructed  round  the 
coast  of  the  whole  kingdom.    In  the  latter 
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]iart  of  liii)  roiini  Mni'linnrn,  tho  kinj;  of  Lein-  | 
»tL'r,  revollcil  nnd  [■tilled  in  the  Daiicx  to  liif> 
ntMistiinci'.  liriiin  Unrii  rc|iitlw<]  tlio  allitil  - 
Ibni-H  nnil  T^'iD8tcriiit.-n  at  (.'liiDtarf^  iinil  dk-d 
on  the  liattli-tivld.  IliHsunMorroiih  alxo  tell  in 
llieniint!  liglit.  The  Dunes  never  refnkineil  any 
indeiwndent  p>wti<m  in  Ireland  nfU'r  this  du- 
fuat.  An  ordinaneo  of  his  prescribiHl  that 
cver.T  OTie  uliouiil  odopt  as  a  aiirnamc  tho  naine 
<>f  liisththtT,  and  thciK^etbrth  suruameB  bccunio 
pertunnent  in  IrLili  fuuiilies. 

BKLUfOh'  (line.  JIH(fiiiitiim\  a  fortified  town 
of  Fronce,  in  Duiiphinv,  de[>artuicnt  of  Hantcs- 
Allies,  :ir)  m.  N.KufUup;  pop.  in  IStili,  3,5Ttl. 
It  is  nt  the  junction  of  tlio  two  ooiirces  of 
the  river  DiiniDeo,  and  at  tho  fwtt  of  Mont  Ge- 
nf-iTe.  and  is  4.285  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  com- 
mands the  iirinoipal  pass  to  the  Italian  and 
Swiss  fhiuti era,  is  ade)iot  of  military  Htorcs  for 
theFreni'li  A1{m,  iuidi»  surrounded  will)  a  triple 
lino  nf  rani|>arts.  (k-ven  forts  whose  cross-tires 
protect  nil  the  nppro.iches  to  the  tnwn  are  con- 
nei'Ied  with  each  otiier  by  subterranean  {lus- 
sages  cut  in  solid  rock.    The  principal  works 


nro  on  the  left  liank  of  tlie  C\arie.  ivhiHi  is 
crossed  liy  a  liridfte  of  a  sinjtlu  arch,  127  ft. 
in  spun  iind  ITU  It.  aliovo  the  surface  of  the  1 
water.  The  jiosilion  is  considered  iinprefma-  I 
hie.  Tho  iiiost  famous  jiroduetions  of  llri- 
an^on  are  cliiilk  ami  manna  (the  latter  from  j 
larch  trees,  also  calle^l  Venice  tiir]>entinel ; 
and  KCTthes,  iiickles.  nails,  cutlery,  cop[>«r  ware,  j 
and  Ijmiicrjr  are  immiifai'tureil  there.  It  was  ' 
fonncrlv  ciiiiitui  of  a  district  called  lirinii^on-  j 
nilis,  which  dnrinn  the  early  {mi-t  of  the  mid-  I 
die  atn-s  was  almost  independent,  then  siioce!!-  | 
sively  nnneiieHl  to  I'anphinynnd  tho  crown  of  ' 
France,  nnd  at  the  l>epnnin[!  of  the  18th  cen-  - 
torv  for  winie  vcars  in  the  possession  of  (Javiiv.  i 

nilSSK.  n  town  of  Hnssia.  in  the  )toveni-  ' 
ment  and  Tn  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Orel,  : 
on  the  ri):ht  hank  of  the  iK-snii :  pop.  in  1Hli7. 
1R.RN1.  The  toKn  has  an  iiiii>erial  ciinnon 
foimdery.  arms  iiuiniitactory,  and  urseniil.  a  j 
I'onvent  nnrl  ninny  cliiirclics,  and  carries  on  a  ' 
I'H^k  Inide  in  ^Tiiln.  hemp,  and  linen.  ' 

BRI.IREIS.  :i  reii..wiie.l  pant  of  (Jrcck  mv- 
tholotiy.  siiid  1<y  ll.imer  to  have  iKi-n  calleil  Itria- 
rcus  liy  Ihc  p"!-.  hut  by  men  .Ejrieoii,    IK-  wus  i 
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tho  son  of  Cfplus  and  Terra,  nnd  brother  nf  Gj- 
Kcsond  Cottns,  and  had  like  them  lUO  anii«  ani) 
Gii  liea<ls.  When  the  inferior  deities  eonH[iired 
against  Jupiter  and  endcarored  to  dethrone 
him,  Uriareus  rendered  elfeclive  aid  to  tha 
father  of  the  gods ;  but  when  Briarvus  hinuvlf 
rebelled,  he  was  put  in  durance  under  .Etna, 
which  belched  forth  lire  and  llame  os  often  ai 
tho  monster  struggled  in  liis  dunfieon. 

BKIBERY,  at  common  law,  the  uH'erinp  or 
acceptance  of  any  undue  reward  to  or  tiy  any 
person  whoso  office  or  ordinary  cniploymenc 
relates  to  tho  administration  of  public  Justice, 
in  onler  to  influence  his  conduct  in  such  office  - 
or  enijdoyment,  and  incline  him  to  act  other- 
wise than  us  a  strict  imdconscientiousdi!<char).-« 
of  duty  would  require.  It  extendH  to  tho  (riv- 
ing orreeeivinfiareward  to  influence  the  Action 
of  a  voter  at  parliamentary  elections  or  of  a 
member  of  parliament,  or  a  cabinet  minister  or 
momber  of  the  privy  council,  of  a  justice  of 
the  ])eace,  or  officer  summoning  jurors,  or  the 
jurors  themselves;  and  tho  attempt,  thonpb 
not  suceessful,  is  a  misdemeanor.  Formerly 
very  loose  notions  prevuilcd  in  England  regaid- 
infT  the  acceptance  of  (^fls  by  jud);CE  fnun  the 
suitors  before  them;  and  Ixird  Chancellor 
Bacon  could  make  no  better  anology  for  the 
receipt  of  a  great  number  of  sucn  gitts  by  him- 
self than  that  the  practice  was  common.  The 
severe  punishment  inflicted  upon  him  put  an 
end  to  the  iiractice  for  a  long  time;  but  in  the 
reigns  of  Cliarles  II.  and  James  II.  there  was  a 
sliumeful  venality  of  Judges,  which,  however, 
terminated  nt  the  revolution  of  Hi88,  since 
which  tho  integrity  of  the  Knghsh  bench  has 
generally  been  above  reproach.  The  consnic- 
nons  exception  was  that  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Macclesfickl,  who  was  impeached  and  removed 
from  office  in  1T25  for  making  sale  of  <itlices  in 
his  patronage,  and  conniving  at  an  illegal  um 
of  iu<ineys  on  deposit  in  bis  court.  In  18U3. 
almi,  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury  found  it  neces- 
sary to  ri'sign  l«cauHe  not  able  to  defend 
his  conduct  in  the  Wtowment  of  patronage. 
Bribery  is  also  i>anisliali]e  in  England  under 
various  statutes.  By  statute  II  Henry  IV.,  all 
judges  and  officers  of  the  king  convicted  of 
briln'ry  are  subject  to  forfeiture  of  treble  tli« 
amount  of  the  bribe,  are  punisliable  at  the  king's 
will,  and  to  bo  discharged  fVom  his  service  for 
ever.  Tlie  provisions  against  bribery  at  |iar]ia- 
ntentary  and  other  elections  are  very  iiiinote 
and  sTiecific,  but  no  law  has  yet  been  able  to 
remedy  what  is  now  and  has  for  a  long  tine 
Won  a  erring  oril.  It  perha|>s  reached  its  cli- 
max in  the  time  of  Sir  KoU-rt  Wal|iole,  but  the 
enormous  sums  of  money  now  ex|>ended  in  the 
jiarliamenlary  contests  are  not  coiiMstent  with 
purity  in  elections.  By  common  parliamcnlar; 
law  briU'ry  of  or  by  a  memlier  is  snfficient 
cause  for  expuHon.— The  statutes  of  the  Um* 
te<l  f«tntes  |irei>cril)e  punishments  for  the  brib- 
ery of  luemliers  of  congress  and  other  offleen 
of  government,  and  of  jurors  and  bribetT'  in 
cuiitrocts.    Bribery  of  a  member  of  a  IcgiaU- 
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tive  body,  or  an  attempt  to  bribe  a  member, 
or  a  judge  or  juror,  is  also  a  contempt  of  the 
body  or  the  court,  and  has  sometimes  been 
punished  as  such.  In  1870  a  member  of  con- 
gress was  expelled  for  a  corrupt  distribution  of 
his  patronage,  and  another  resigned  on  similar 
charges  being  made  against  him.  The  charge 
of  corruption  has  seldom  been  made  against 
judges  of  the  highest  courts  in  this  country, 
and  tlicir  integrity  has  generally  been  above 
suspicion.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  however, 
charges  of  a  very  gross  nature  were  made 
against  two  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  which 
resulted  in  1871-^2  in  the  resignation  of  one 
and  the  impeachment  and  condemnation  of  the 
other;  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  in  the 
city  of  New  York  was  also  tried  by  the  senate 
and  dismissed  from  office.  The  several  states 
have  statutes  for  the  punishment  of  different 
classes  of  bribery,  and  the  punishments  range 
from  a  tine  to  imprisonment  in  the  peniten- 
tiary.— For  an  account  of  parliamentary  cor- 
ruption in  England,  see  May's  ^^  Constitutional 
History,"  chapter  vi.,  and  the  numerous  au- 
thorities there  referred  to. 

BRICK,  a  building  material  made  of  clay, 
moulded  commonly  in  rectangular  blocks,  and 
baked.  The  most  ancient  records  make  men- 
tion of  their  use.  The  early  inhabitants  of 
Babylonia  found  on  the  plain  in  the  land  of 
Shinar  the  clay  for  their  construction,  and  ^^  said 
one  to  another.  Go  to,  let  us  make  brick,  and 
bum  ^hem  thorouglily ;  and  they  had  brick  for 
stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar."  (Gen.  xi. 
3.)  The  slime  was  probably  the  semi-fiuid  bi- 
tumen used  at  early  periods  in  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lonia as  a  cement ;  and  no  better  building  ma- 
terials have  ever  since  been  used  than  those 
ancient  bricks,  and  the  natural  mortar  employed 
to  bind  them  together.  The  walls  of  Babylon 
were  built  of  burnt  bricks  laid  in  bitumen,  as 
were  the  exterior  walls  of  the  still  existing 
mounds,  the  largest  of  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  tower  of  Babel.  The  interior 
of  this  mound  is  filled  with  unbumt  bricks 
set  in  clay,  with  layers  of  reeds  between  every 
five  or  six  courses.  In  other  parts  of  the  work 
the  bricks  were  laid  in  lime  mortar  of  exceed- 
ing toughness.  From  the  frequent  reference 
to  the  making  of  brick  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  manufacture  appears  to  have  been  an  im- 
portant one  with  the  Israelites  and  Egyptians.  ! 
It  was  a  principal  task  imposed  by  the  latter 
upon  their  captives.  The  gathering  of  straw 
and  stubble  for  mixing  with  the  clay  indicates 
that  they  were  sun-dried,  like  those  seen  at 
this  day  in  some  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
Upon  oue  of  these,  probably  the  brick  pyra- 
mid of  llowara,  10  leagues  from  Cairo,  was 
formerly  an  inscription,  cited  by  Herodotus,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation :  "  Do  not 
undervalue  me  by  comparing  me  with  pyra-  | 
mids  of  stone.  For  I  am  better  than  they,  as  ! 
Jove  exceeds  the  other  deities.  I  am  made  of  | 
bricks  from  clay,  brought  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  adhering  to  polei."    The  same  ma-  > 


terial  was  used  for  other  structures  of  high 
antiquity.  The  Greeks  gave  particular  atten- 
tion to  having  them  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
use  to  which  they  were  to  be  applied ;  in  some 
instances,  as  stated  by  Pliny,  not  allowing  them 
to  be  used  until  after  they  had  been  seasoned  five 
years,  and  had  received  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
gistrate. The  palaces  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
of  Mausolus  of  Halicarnassus,  and  of  many 
other  Asiatic  sovereigns,  some  of  the  temples 
of  Athens,  and  the  walls  of  that  city  looking 
toward  Mount  Hymettus,  were  built  of  this 
material.  The  Romans  perfectly  understood 
the  art,  as  the  bricks  in  the  baths  of  Titus  and 
Caracalla  bear  witness.  The  stone  of  the  Co- 
losseum has  not  proved  so  durable.  In  the 
ruins  of  their  forts,  walls,  &c.,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, they  are  found  of  an  excellent  quality,  of 
a  deep  red  color,  well  burnt,  and  very  hard. 
The  brick  made  by  their  successors  in  England 
was  not  particularly  noteworthy  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  In  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  so  good 
an  article  was  produced,  that  it  was  employed 
in  the  construction  of  many  fine  edifices.  In 
modem  times  the  manufacture  is  more  remark- 
able for  the  immense  scale  upon  which  it  is  con- 
ducted, than  for  the  good  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct— a  fact  attributed  by  English  writers  to 
the  practice  so  generally  adopted  in  London  of 
building  houses  upon  lands  leased  for  a  certain 
period,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  property 
reverts  to  the  owner  of  the  ground.  The 
Dutch  appear  to  have  succeeded  better  tlian 
the  English  to  the  skill  of  the  Romans.  Their 
bricks  have  been  famous  from  an  early  period 
for  soundness  and  durabilitv.  8o  substantial 
were  they,  that  they  served  well  for  the  floors 
of  houses,  and  even  for  street  pavements. 
Specimens  of  Holland  brick,  brought  over  by 
the  early  settlers,  are  to  be  met  with  in  some  of 
the  old  Dutch  houses  of  New  York.  Among 
the  Asiatic  nations  the  manufacture  has  con- 
tinued at  a  high  degree  of  excellence  from  the 
remotest  periods.  In  the  hilly  country  of 
Nepaul  bricks  are  made  of  such  remarkably 
compact  texture,  and  so  elegantly  ornamented 
upon  their  surface,  as  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for 
architectural  decorations.  The  Chinese  give  to 
the  face  of  their  brick  the  texture  of  porce- 
lain. The  ancient  Peruvians  excelled  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  as  in  many  other  of  the 
useful  arts.  Ulloa,  after  carefully  examining 
the  large  bricks,  was  confident  there  must  have 
been  some  secret  in  their  composition,  which 
was  lost  in  his  time,  so  superior  were  they  to 
those  made  by  any  process  then  known.  They 
are  described  by  Prescott  as  large  blocks  or 
squares,  made  of  a  tenacious  earth  mixed  up 
with  reeds  or  tough  grass. — The  plastic  nature 
of  clay,  and  its  property  of  hardening  by  heat 
into  a  substance  like  stone,  are  qualities  so  ob- 
viously adapting  it  for  building  purposes,  tliat 
no  people  requiring  permanent  dwellings  have 
failed  to  perceive  them,  and  availed  themselves 
of  its  use.    But  clay  is  not  uniform  in  compo- 
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Bition,  and  much  of  it  requires  some  admix- 
ture of  other  substances.  The  purer  aluminous 
earths  consist  of  about  two  ports  of  silica  to  one 
of  oliunino,  together  with  a  larger  or  smaller 
proportion  of  water.  They  are  remarkable 
for  tlieir  plasticity,  and  mix  freely  with  any 
quontity  of  water.  But  such  materials,  if 
moulded  and  baked,  would  shrink  greatly  and 
bend  and  warp;  cracks  would  be  produced 
from  the  outside  hardening  before  the  moisture 
of  the  interior  could  escape  through  the  viscid 
mass.  Such  rich  or  fat  clays  require  to  be 
tempered  with  sand,  or  cinders  and  ashes, 
which  render  their  texture  more  oj)en,  so  that 
they  retain  their  form ;  but  tliey  may  without 
this  tempering  serve  for  baking  into  thin  sheets 
as  tiles.  The  quantity  of  sand  or  other  sub- 
stance required  for  any  clay  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  actual  experiment.  Some  clays 
contain  a  proper  proportion  of  sand  naturally 
mixed  with  them.  Others  contain  t<^o  nmch, 
and  the  bricks  from  these  will  fall  to  pieces. 
Admixture  of  fatter  clays  is  the  only  method 
of  making  such  useful,  unless  an  expensive  pro- 
cess be  adopted  of  suspending  the  earth  in 
water,  and  drawing  olf  and  collecting  that 
which  is  held  longest  in  suspension.  Besides 
sandy  clay  or  loam,  calcareous  clay  or  marl  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  manufacture  of  brick ; 
but  if  much  lime  be  present^  the  compound 
may  be  too  fusible  to  answer  the  i)nrpose  of 
making  good  brick.  Oxide  of  iron  is  rarely 
absent.  In  the  process  of  burning  it  is  con- 
verted into  the  jwroxide,  and  imparts  to  the 
whole  brick  its  red  color,  more  or  less  deep 
according  to  the  degree  of  oxidation.  The  first 
of  the  following  analyses  is  of  a  clay  highly 
charged  with  oxide  of  iron,  given  in  Knapp*s 
"  Chemical  Technology  ;  "  it  is  largely  used 
in  the  neigh borlioo<l  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  for 
making  brick ;  the  quantity  of  water  is  less  than 
is  commonly  given  in  the  analyses  of  clay ;  the 
second  is  of  a  clay  suitable  for  i)otters'  use  or 
the  manufacture  of  brick : 
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The  more  free  the  clay  is  from  other  ingredients  \ 
than  silica  and  alumina,  the  better  the  bricks 
made  from  it  withstand  high  temperatures. 
Clay  taken  freshly  from  its  bed,  even  if  of 
suitable  composition,  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
at  once  moulded  into  brick.  It  must  first  be 
exposed  to  the  weather  until  its  particles  are 
disintegrate<l,  when  it  can  be  kneaded  into  a 
mass  of  unifonn  consistencv.  This  is  best  ef-  ■ 
fected  by  the  action  of  frost,  the  water  ditfusod 
through  the  substance  ex])anding  by  freezing 
and  breaking  it  in  every  direction.  Tlie  longer 
the  exposure  is  continued,  the  more  etTectually 
is  the  elav  re<luced.  This  is  followed  bv  cov- 
ering  the  clay  with  water  and  leaving  it  for 


a  short  time  in  a  pit  or  tank.  The  kneading 
was  fonnerly  conducted  by  treading  of  horseis 
oxen,  or  men,  and  the  work  was  no  donbt  more 
efiiciently  done  by  the  naked  feet  of  men  tlian 
by  the  machinery  afterward  introduced  for 
this  i)urpose;  for  the  lumps,  stones,  sticks, 
&c.,  mixed  with  the  clay  were  thus  readily  de- 
tected and  removed.  The  pug-mill  is  tlie  first 
form  of  machinery  introduced  for  grinding  the 
clay.  It  is  a  conical  or  cylindrical  tub,  stand- 
ing on  end,  with  a  shaft  passing  vertically 
through  it,  armed  witli  blades,  which  cut  and 
knead  the  clay  delivered  in  the  top,  forcing  it 
down  by  their  oblique  position  to  the  line  of 
the  shaft,  as  this  is  carried  round  by  a  horse 
attached  to  a  horizontal  arm.  The  clay  thos 
ground  and  kneaded  continually  passes  through 
an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  mill,  and  is 
then  cut  into  convenient  pieces  and  stacked 
away  for  use.  It  must  then  be  handled  again 
for  moulding  it,  and  the  practice  was  formerly 
to  forcibly  throw  a  quantity  into  the  monld, 
which  was  a  box  of  wood  or  of  brass  without 
top  or  bottom,  and  then  strike  off  wliat  was 
su[)erfiuous.  The  mould  is  always  sanded  to 
prevent  the  clay  adhering  to  it.  A  box  con- 
taining a  row  of  five  or  seven  moulds  of»en  at 
bottoui  was  afterward  contrived  to  run  in  un- 
der the  lower  i)art  of  the  pug-mill  and  receive 
the  clay,  the  further  exit  of  which  was  at  the 
same  time  arrested  until  another  Ik)x  of  moulds 
replaced  tlie  one  just  removed.  The  work  was 
thus  rendered  more  ex]K'ditious  with  less  expen- 
diture of  labor.  In  whatever  way  the  kneading 
is  conducted,  especial  care  is  taken  to  separate 
from  the  clay  roots,  sticks,  and  pel>bles,  the 
presence  of  which  in  the  bricks  would  disfigure 
and  weaken  them.  Even  if  the  stones  were 
buried  in  the  interior  of  the  bricks,  a  cavity 
would  be  letlt  around  tliem,  for  tlie  reason  that 
the  stones  first  ex)>and  while  the  clay  contracts 
by  heating,  and  afterward  contract  by  cooling 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  clay.  In 
tem[>ering  tlie  clay,  it  was  found  highly  advan- 
tageous at  the  great  brick  yards  near  London 
to  introduce  a  portion  of  coal  ashes,  which 
always  contain  more  or  less  fine  coal.  The 
use  of  fine  anthracite  was  intro<luced  for  the 
same  puri)Oso  at  the  kilns  on  the  Hudson  river 
in  1838,  and  has  been  found  so  serviceable  that 
it  has  been  ever  since  continued.  The  quantity 
employed  is  about  75  bushels  to  100,000  bricks. 
It  is  thoroughly  intermixed  in  the  kneading, 
and  has  the  efiect  of  Siiving  a  portion  of  the 
fuel,  while  it  diminishes  the  time  of  burning; 
the  quality  of  the  bricks,  however,  is  not  60 
good  as  of  those  made  in  the  old  way.  For 
drying  the  bricks  previous  to  baking,  the  first 
requisite  is  a  smooth  level  yard  fully  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or,  if  covered  by  a  roof, 
open  to  a  free  circulation  of  air  all  around.  To 
this  the  moulds  containing  the  bricks  are 
brought,  and,  being  placed  ni>on  the  ground, 
are  cautiously  lifted  off,  leaving  the  bricks 
behind.  They  are  arranged  in  rows,  and 
in  case  of  rain,  if  not  under  a  roof,  must  be 


covered  with  boards,  as  they  are  in  dangcer  of 
being  washed  away.  The  diying  shon[d  be 
thorough,  or  the  bricks  will  be  likely  to  crack 
in  haking.  After  depositing  the  bricks  on  the 
drying  noor,  the  moulds  are  taken  back,  are 
dipped  in  water,  imd  then  into  sand,  and  are 
ready  to  ba  refilled.  When  well  dried  the 
bricks  are  removed  to  be  baked.  This  is  effect- 
ed in  England  sometimes  in  permanent  kilns, 
which  hold  as  many  aa  20,000  bricks,  and  are 
filled  and  emptied  like  those  for  baking  earthen 
ware,  the  burning  being  completed  in  abontiS 
hours.  Tlio  method  in  common  use  in  this 
country  of  piling  the  green  bricks  upon  one 
another  to  make  their  own  kiln  is  also  adopted 
there;  but  the  arrangement  is  called  a  clamp 
instead  of  a  kiln.  By  this  method  half  a  mil- 
lion bricks,  or  even  a  million,  are  buraed 
in  one  operation.  A  central  double  wall  is 
built  lengthwise  along  the  kiln,  its  lower  por- 
tion of  bricks  already  baked,  and  on  each  side 
are  parallel  longitudinal  fire  flues  built  of  un- 
burnt  brick,  laid  very  open;  over  them  tlie 
great  body  of  brick  is  piled  after  on  exact  sys' 
tern,  vertical  flues  ascendlngto  the  top,  ond  the 
whole  work  being  laid  in  an  open  manner  for 
the  free  circulation  of  the  gases.  The  fires  are 
made  in  une'end  of  the  flues,  and  the  heat  is 
increased  by  the  combustion  of  the  small  coal 
which  was  scattered  throughout  the  heap  as  it 
was  built  up.  The  top  and  wdes  of  these  clamrs 
are  usually  built  ofbricks  that  have  been  alreauy 
once  baked.  The  underbaked  bricks  of  previ- 
ons  firings  may  thus  be  conveniently  finished. 
Over  the  whole  a  covering  of  loam  is  some- 
times laid  to  prevent  the  fire  from  burning  too 
rapidly  ;  and  screens  of  wood  or  other  ma- 
terial are  used  to  protect  portions  against  the 
wind.  The  time  required  to  bum  a  kiln  varies 
with  its  extent  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  fired.  ThoEnglisbaccountsstate:  "So  very 
slow  is  the  progress  that  bricks  in  the  neigh' 
borhood  of  London  take  about  three  months  in 
the  burning."  The  time  formerly  required  on 
the  Hudson  river  for  burning  the  great  clamps 
of  from  300,000  to  1,000,000  bricks  was  about 
two  weeks,  and  the  consumption  of  oak  wood 
was  about  40  cords  to  100,000  bricks.  The 
quantity  usually  regarded  as  sufficient  is,  how- 
ever, S-SJ-  cords.  Altor  the  introduction  of 
anthrocito  dust  in  the  clay,  the  time  of  burning 
was  reduced  to  tliree  or  four  days,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  to  16  cords  to  100,000  bricks. 
The  mere  expenses  of  burning  this  number  of 
bricks  are  rated  at  $80  for  16  cords  of  wood, 
$3  for  To  bushels  of  anthracite  dust,  and  $6 
for  4  days'  attendance;  total,  $89.  The  prep- 
aration of  the  clay,  moulding,  drying,  build- 
ing up  of  the  kiln,  waste,  &o.,  make  all  together 
a  larger  amount  than  the  burning.  As  the 
bricks  In  a  clomp  are  exposed  to  great  diifer- 
ences  of  temperature,  they  are  fonnd  of  various 
qualities  when  the  process  of  burning  is  com- 
pleted. Those  near  tbe  flues  are  partially  vit- 
rified and  melted  together.  Many  are  slightly 
fused  on  the  surface,  and  baked  to  a  stony  hard- 


ness.   These  are  called  clinker  bricks,  and  are 

used  in  situations  where  they  will  be  exposed  to 
the  weather  or  to  rough  wear.  The  soft,  bricks 
are  selected  to  be  laid  for  work  in  sheltered  sit- 
uations. The  very  slackest  baked  are  returned 
to  the  neit  kiln. — The  annular  furnace  for 
burning  brick,  invented  by  Friedrich  Uofimann 
of  Berlin,  is  extensively  used  in  Europe,  and  ia 
said  to  possess  great  efficiency  and  economy. 
The  following  description  and  illustration  are 
taken  from  Ur.  Barnard's  report  of  the  Paris 
exposition  of  1S6T.  A  large  annular  chamber, 
with  openings  at  the  «des  for  the  reception  of 
the  bricks,  is  constructed  with  a  central  chim- 
ney, and  with  removable  divisions  for  separa- 


ting the  annnlns  into  different  parts.  When 
the  furnace  is  filled  with  unbnmt  bricks  lieat 
is  appUed  to  one  division,  the  smoke  and  hot 
air  escaping  into  the  adjoining  one,  which  is 
the  next  to  be  burnt,  the  air  for  maintaining 
the  combustion  being  received  through  the 
compartment  last  burned,  whereby  the  bricks 
in  it  are  cooled.  Each  compartment  of  bricks 
or  other  articles  is  thus  burned  in  turn,  the 
waste  heat  of  the  burning  compartment  contin- 
ually drying  the  compartment  before  it,  and  tak- 
ing all  tiie  heat  of  the  one  behind.  The  letters 
a  a,  fig.  1,  mark  the  circular  arched  furnace, 
furnished  with  doors,  h  b.  Flues,  e  e,  lead  to  the 
circular  chamber  e  e,  surrouDding  the  chimney. 
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d.  Valves  of  cast  iron  are  made  to  close  at  plea- 
sure the  orifices  of  tlie  tiues.  Movable  sluices 
in  the  dividing  walls  allow  of  communication 
to  bo  made  or  closed  between  the  chambers ; 
h  h  are  phigs  through  which  the  coal,  in 
powder,  is  introduced,  undergoing  calcination. 
The  advantages  of  this  furnace  lie  in  its  great 
economy  of  fuel.  The  heat  is  very  equable, 
and  no  smoke  is  generated,  the  fuel  being 
burnt  while  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace.— Tiie  immense  consumption  of  bricks  in 
cities  has  made  it  an  important  object  to  re- 
duce the  labor  employed  in  tlieir  manufacture 
as  much  as  possible,  and  consequently  much 
ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  devising  ma- 
chinery for  grinding  and  moulding  the  clay. 
A  great  number  of  machines  liave  been  patent- 
ed in  tliis  country  and  in  Euro])e,  but  it  has 
been  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  render  them 
practically  successful.  Two  kinds  of  machines 
have  been  made,  one  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
prepare  tlio  brick  from  clay  which  contains  so 
little  moisture  that  they  may  be  immediately 
taken  to  the  kiln,  and  another  which  moulds  it 
in  so  soft  a  state  that  it  requires  to  be  dried 
before  baking.  The  difficulty  with  the  first 
method  is  that  the  bricks  do  not  seem  to  pos- 
sess tlie  strength  of  those  which  are  made  of 
moister  clay,  and  from  the  immense  ]>ower  re- 
quired to  ])ress  them  to  the  proper  size  in  the 
moulds  some  parts  of  the  machinery  are  liable 
to  break.  Those  machines  which  ein[)loy  moist 
clay  have  been  utilized  in  manufacturing  i»ipe 
and  tile  and  peculiar  forms  of  brick ;  but  in 
making  common  brick  the  sjiving  of  labor  has 
not  been  found  sufficient  to  make  them  tiike  the 
place  of  hand  labor,  by  which  ])rocess  nearly  all 
the  bricks  used  in  building  are  made. — The  red 
color  of  bricks  is  owing  to  the  peroxidation  of 
the  iron  contained  in  the  clay.  If  the  iron  is  de- 
ficient or  only  partially  oxidized  through  insuffi- 
cient heat,  the  bricks  are  of  a  pale  color.  The 
clay  in  the  vicinity  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  is 
remarkably  free  from  iron,  and  the  bricks  made 
of  it  are  of  a  delicate  straw  color.  Other 
colors  may  be  imparted  to  brick,  provided  that 
of  the  oxide  of  iron  does  n<»t  overi)Ower  all 
other  coloring  matters  introduced.  American 
bricks  vary  in  size  m  the  different  states,  run- 
nin^^  from  7J  to  8}  inches  in  length,  4  to  -H  hi 
wiclth,  and  from  ij  to  2^  in  thickness.  The 
weight  is  coTinnonly  reckoned  at  4  lbs.  to  the 
brick  ;  but  this  varies  with  the  size,  the  amount 
of  pressure  to  which  the  clay  has  been  subject- 
ed, and  the  heat  applied  in  baking.  English 
bricks  are  commonly  (»  inches  long,  \\  wide, 
an<l  2}  thirk. — Floating  Brlrbt.  A  very  light 
silicious  earth  is  occasionallv  met  with,  of 
which  bricks  have  been  ma<le  that  float  upon 
the  water.  C'lav  mav  ]»e  added  to  the  silica, 
if  required  to  bind  the  material  together. 
Such  bricks  were  made  in  ancient  times,  and 
were  des<Tibed  bv  Posidonius  and  Strabo,  and 
particularly  commended  by  Vitruvius.  l*oHio, 
and  Pliny.  In  ITlU  they  were  auain  brought 
into  notice  bv  Ciiovanni  Fabroni  in  Tuscan v, 


who  after  many  trials  succeeded  in  making 
bricks  which  would  float  upon  water.  Tlieir 
strength  was  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  ordinary 
bricks.  They  are  remarkable  not  only  for  ex- 
treme lightness,  but  also  for  their  infuMbility, 
and  for  being  very  poor  conductors  of  beat. 
They  may  be  held  by  one  end  while  the  other 
is  red-hot.  As  on  experiment  Fabroni  con- 
structed the  powder  magazine  of  a  wooden 
ship  with  these  bricks.  The  vessel,  being  strt 
on  fire,  sank  without  explosion  of  the  powdtrr. 
In  1832  Count  do  Nantes  and  Fonmet,  a  min- 
ing engineer,  used  them  in  constructing  powder 
magazines  and  other  parts  of  ships,  lessening 
danger  from  fire.  Ktitzing  found  the  material 
from  which  these  bricks  were  made  to  con- 
tain immense  numbers  of  microsc(»pic  silicioas 
shells  of  infusoria.  Similar  earth  has  been  dis- 
covered in  France  and  at  Berlin,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably the  same  whitish  substance  that  is  often 
found  under  our  j)eat  bogs. — Fire  Brick,  When 
bricks  are  required  to  withstand  high  tem|>era- 
tures,  they  are  made  of  the  most  infusible 
clays,  such  as  contain  from  63  to  80  per  cenL 
of  silica,  with  from  18  to  25  per  cent,  of  alu- 
mina, and  the  remainder  water.  Oxide  of 
iron  may  be  i)resent,  but  the  light  color  of 
fire  brick  shows  that  this  is  in  very  small  quan- 
tity. Lime  would  render  the  mixture  fusible, 
and  this  is  necessarily  always  absent.  Such 
clays  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  bitu- 
minous coal  measures,  where  they  are  fouml 
making  the  floor  or  underlying  stratum  of  the 
coal  beds.  The  material  is  indurated,  so  that  it 
is  broken  up  like  a  soft  stone.  When  used,  it 
is  ground  in  a  mill,  and  mixed  with  fragments  of 
previously  baked  fire  brick,  or  of  some  refractory 
stone,  or  with  a  coarse,  clean  silicious  sand  and 
gravel.  The  materials  are  made  into  a  paste 
with  water,  mouMed  in  hand  moulds,  and 
baked  in  [lermanent  kilns  at  a  very  high  teiu- 
])erature.  Good  clay  for  fire  bricks  is  also 
found  associated  with  other  clays  of  more  re- 
cent formations.  The  potters'  clay  formation 
found  at  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  contains  beds  of 
excellent  <iuality,  together  with  others  of  very 
pure  sand,  suitable  for  mixing  with  the  clay. 
The  manufacture  of  fire  brick  has  long  been 
carried  on  at  this  locality.  At  Athens,  oppo- 
site Hudson,  on  the  Hudson  river,  good  dre 
bricks  have  long  been  made.  At  Bennington, 
Vt.,  an  excellent  clay  is  found  of  the  character 
of  kaolin,  from  whicli  fire  bricks  of  very  refrac- 
tory quality  are  made  by  mixing  with  it  stones 
that  withstand  heat,  prnshed  sufficiently  fine. 
These  bricks  are  extensively  employ e<l  at  the 
blast  furnaces  in  that  i)art  of  the  country.  It 
is  for  the  lining  of  such  furnaces  that  fire  bricks 
are  ]>rincipally  in  demand,  and  for  thb  use  they 
are  preparetl  of  a  variety  of  sizes  and  shapes, 
adapted  to  fit  the  curves  in  the  lining  of  the 
st^iCKs  and  the  arches  of  the  flues.  The  stan- 
dard size  to  which  all  the  larger  bricks  are  re- 
ferred in  reckoning  their  number,  is  that  of  the 
common  rectangular  fire  brick,  which  ineasores 
9  inches  in  length,  ^\  in  breadth,  and  2^  in 
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width ;  of  these  tho  weight  is  7  lbs.  These 
bricks,  specially  adapted  to  each  pattern,  are 
also  employed  as  a  Hning  for  the  anthracite 
coal  stoves  so  extensively  in  use  in  the  United 
States. — Bricklaying.  The  form  and  propor- 
tions of  the  faces  of  brick  to  each  other  are 
such  that  they  may  be  laid  in  various  methods, 
according  as  the  object  is  to  produce  the  greatest 
strength  of  wall  or  the  most  pleasing  effects. 
Ornamental  work,  as  cornices,  beads,  &c.,  is 
produced  by  causing  courses  of  brick  to  pro- 
ject beyond  the  plane  of  the  rest.  By  the  in- 
troduction of  mortar,  bricks,  notwithstanding 
their  rectangular  shape,  are  carried  round  to 
form  arches  of  any  desired  curve;  they  are 
easily  broken  also  into  any  required  shape  by 
the  trowel,  and  thus  are  made  to  receive,  if 
desired,  the  approximate  form  of  an  arch. 
Fire  bricks,  as  mentioned  above,  are  moulded 
in  shapes  for  laying  curves^  as  also  common 
bricks  for  the  lining  of  wells,  &c.  In  laying 
walls,  the  first  principle  to  be  observed  is  caus- 
ing the  bricks  of  successive  courses  to  overlap 
each  other,  so  that  the  joint  between  two  is 
overlaid  by  the  middle  of  a  brick.  The  courses 
are  tlins  bound  together,  and  the  greatest  re- 
sistance is  offered  to  any  force  tending  to  sep- 
arate the  bricks.  As  the  width  of  two  bricks 
laid  side  by  side  equals  the  length  of  one,  the 
position  may  be  reversed  with  each  course, 
thus  securing  additional  strength.  What  is 
called  the  old  English  bond  method  of  laying 
a  wall,  which  is  the  strongest  mode,  is  to  ar- 
range the  bricks  in  alternate  courses  of  stretch- 
ers and  headers,  tho  former  being  bricks  laid 
longitudinally  with  the  wall,  and  the  other 
transversely,  presenting  their  ends  or  heads 
only  to  the  face  of  the  wall.     Next  the  corner, 
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Fig.  2.— Old  English  Bond. 

a  quarter  brick  on  the  row  of  headers  must  be 
introduced,  so  that  the  stretchers  overlying 
may  lap  to  the  middle  of  the  second  headers. 
The  headers  are  also  called  binders,  from  their 
effect  in  binding  the  bricks  of  the  other  courses 
together.  Owing  to  their  presenting  a  greater 
number  of  joints  in  the  face  of  the  wall,  their 
effect  is  not  so  pleasing  as  is  that  of  the  stretch- 
ers. In  New  York  city,  it  is  required  by  the 
fire  laws  that  one  course  in  five  shall  be  head- 
ers. This  is  effected,  while  stretchers  only  are 
seen  on  the  face,  by  laying  every  fifth  course 
in  what  is  called  herring-bone,  breaking  off  the 
back  corners  of  the  stretchers  to  let  the  cor- 
ners of  the  brick  behind  come  nearly  to  the 
outside  line  of  the  wall.  In  the  Flemish  bond 
the  bricks  are  laid  alike  in  each  course,  a  head- 
er and  stretcher  alternating  along  the  course. 
The  effect  is  more  pleaang  than  the  English 


bond,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  strength. 
Walls  vary  in  thickness  by  the  difference  of  the 
width  of  a  brick.  They  are  8  inches  or  the 
length  of  a  brick  thick,  12  inches  or  a  brick 
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Fio.  8.— Flemiflh  Bond. 

and  a  half,  16  inches  or  two  bricks,  and  so  on. 
Laid  in  English  bond,  all  the  bricks  on  one 
course  must  be  placed  in  the  same  direction, 
even  when  the  wall  turns  at  right  angles ;  and 
in  turning  the  comer  no  two  bricks  must 
bo  arranged  side  by  side,  but  the  end  of  one 
must  lap  to  the  middle  of  the  next  contig- 
uous to  it,  excepting  when  the  quarter  brick  is 
introduced  at  the  comer  to  prevent  a  contin- 
ued upright  joint  in  the  face  work.  The  work 
is  strengthened  by  the  occasional  introduction 
of  pieces  of  hoop  iron,  which  bind  it  together. 
If  bricks  were  laid  dry,  they  would  absorb  the 
moisture  of  the  mortar,  and,  the  pores  being 
filled  with  air  and  the  surface  covered  with 
dust,  there  would  be  no  adhesion;  but  when 
the  bricks  are  wet  and  the  mortar  moist,  the 
evaporation  makes  the  attachment  complete. 
As  tlie  wall  is  built  up,  no  part  should  at  any 
time  reach  more  tlian  four  or  five  feet  above 
the  rest ;  for  unless  all  upon  the  same  level  set- 
tles together,  cracks  will  be  produced  where 
the  newer  work  is  joined  upon  the  older.  In 
attaching  new  walls  to  old,  a  brick  in  every 
other  course  of  the  old  work  is  drawn  and  the 
new  work  is  toothed  in. 

BRIDilA'E,  Jacqms,  a  French  preacher  and 
missionary,  bom  at  Chuslan,  March  21,  1701, 
died  at  Roquemaure,  Dec.  22,  1707.  He  stud- 
ied for  the  priesthood  in  the  Jesuit  college  at 
Avignon,  and  the  seminary  of  the  royal  mis- 
sions of  St.  Charles  of  the  Cross  in  the  same 
town,  and  on  taking  orders  began  to  preach  at 
Aigues-Mortes.  Failing  to  secure  a  large  con- 
gregation by  ordinary  means,  he  one  day  went 
into  the  streets  ringing  a  bell,  and  continued 
to  walk  through  the  town  until  he  had  collected 
nearly  all  its  inhabitants,  whom  he  induced  to 
follow  him  to  church.  Here  he  addressed  tliem 
witli  extraordinary  eloquence,  and  from  that 
time  he  enjoyed  a  constantly  increasing  repu- 
tation. He  travelled  through  the  villages  of 
the  south  of  France,  and  his  "  missions  "  to  dif- 
ferent towns  reached  the  number  of  256.  He 
was  asked  to  go  to  Paris,  and  delivered  there, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  a  sermon  on  eter- 
nity, rousing  the  audience  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  excitement,  and  making,  as  it  has  been  de- 
scribed, "  a  terrible  impression "  on  all  who 
heard  him.  His  language  was  simple,  direct, 
and  oflen  rough;  but  his  power  over  an  au- 
dience was  remarkable.  There  is  a  complete 
edition  of  his  sermons  (5  vols.,  Avignon,  1821). 
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BRIDGE,  ft  fitnictnro,  with  ono  or  more  trans- 
verso  apertures,  for  passing  a  river,  canal,  or 
valley,  and  formed  of  various  materials,  as  tim- 
ber, stone,  or  iron.  The  construction  of  perfect 
bridges  is  a  complex  operation,  and  among  ;in- 
cient  nations,  even  of  tlio  highest  cinlization, 
did  not  always  keep  pace  with  the  ])rogress  of 
the  other  arts.  The  type  of  the  primitive 
bridges  of  earlier  ages  is  to  bo  found  at  the 
present  day  among  rudo  and  uncultivated  na- 
tions, and  consists  simply  of  lintels  of  wood 
stretching  from  bank  to  bank,  or,  when  the 
span  renders  this  impracticable,  resting  on  piers 
or  posts  tixed  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  in- 
evitable frecpiency  of  these  in  a  rapid  stream, 
and  ctmsequent  contraction  of  the  waterway, 
would  result  in  a  torrent  injurious  to  navi- 
gatitm,  and  destructive  to  tho  ])iers  themselves; 
hence  it  would  bo  found  essential  to  the  sta- 
bility of  such  structures  that  the  openings 
should  be  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  every  facil- 
ity for  tho  passage  of  tho  water,  and  as  this 
could  onlv  be  etlected  bv  arches  or  trusses,  it 
is  evident  that  these  inventions  were  i)erfected 
before  bridges  of  any  magnitude  became  com- 
mon. Oiu'  of  the  most  extraordinary  bridges 
f»f  an<'ient  times  was  that  which,  according  to 
Herodotus,  Queen  Nitocris  constructed  over 
tlie  Eui)hrates  at  Babylon,  and  the  length  of 
which  is  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  as  five  fur- 
longs; the  construction  of  this  bridge  is  sup- 
posed t()  have  been  of  the  kind  just  alluded  to, 
viz.,  with  lintels  or  architraves  extended  from 

Iner  to  pier.  The  bridges  of  Darius  upon  tho 
Josjiorus.  Xerxes  upon  tho  Hellespont,  Ca>sar 
upon  the  Rhine,  and  Tr/\ian  upon  the  Danube, 
are  celebrated  in  history,  but  were  all  con- 
structed for  purposes  of  war.  The  tirst  exam- 
ples of  stone  bridges  that  we  can  find  are  those 
constructed  by  the  Romans.  An  exce]>tion 
may  i)erhaps  be  ma<le  in  regard  to  the  Chinese, 
as  we  are  not  positively  ac<iuainted  with  the 
date  of  many  of  their  structures  ;  but  in  Egypt 
and  India,  the  birthidaces  of  .so  many  of  the 
artsS  and  sciences,  arched  bridges  were  entirely 
unknown ;  neither  do  we  meet  with  them  in 
the  ancient  remains  of  Persia  or  Pha^nicia;  and 
oven  in  (ireece,  at  the  i)eriod  when  her  archi- 
tecture was  the  tinest  in  the  world,  and  when 
Pericles  had  adonuMl  Athens  with  splendid  edi- 
fices, her  ])eO|»le  were  unprovided  with  a  bridge 
over  the  ('ei)lnssus,  notwithstanding  it  crossed 
the  most  fre<juented  thoroughfare  t()  the  city. 
The  princijial  bridges  ()f  Rome  were  the  fol- 
h)wing:  1.  The  Pons  Sublicius,  the  tirst  built 
over  the  Tiber,  and  memorable  from  its  defence 
by  lloratius  Codes  against  Porsena;  it  was 
twice  rebuilt,  and  the  ruins  of  the  la*it  structure 
are  still  visible.  2.  The  Pons  Triumphalis. 
sometimes  termed  Pons  Vaticanus.  from  its 
proximity  to  the  Vatican  :  it  derived  its  former 
name  from  being  the  bri<lge  over  which  those 
to  whom  the  senate  decreed  a  triumph  i)assed 
on  their  way  to  the  cajiitol.  3.  The  Pons  P'abri- 
ciu.*»,  name<l  from  its  founder,  T..  Fabricius,  nt- 
rator  r'uirum^  who  erected  it  during  the  jierioil 


of  Catiline's  conspirftcy.  4.  The  Pons  Cestius, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  and  named  from 
Cestius  Gall  us.  5.  The  Pons  Joniculi,  which 
led  from  the  Campus  Martins  to  the  Janiculum. 
6.  Tho  Pons  ^lius,  erected  in  the  reign  of  the 
em])eror  /Ellas  lladrianus;  it  is  said  this  bridge 
had  originally  a  roof  of  bronze,  8Up])ortvd  by 
forty  columns,  bat  was  despoiled  during  an  in- 
cursion of  tho  barbarians.  Clement  IX.,  who 
restored  the  bridge,  placed  on  it  ten  eolo«j»al 
statues  of  angels,  carved  in  white  marble, 
whence  is  derived  its  present  name,  Ponte  San 
Angelo.  7.  The  Pons  Milvius,  boilt  in  the 
time  of  Sulla,  on  tho  ancient  Via  Flaminia,  at 
a  short  distance  from  tho  city ;  on  this  bridge 
Cicero  arrested  the  Allobrogian  ambassadors 
who  were  the  bearers  of  letters  to  Catiline,  and 
hero  also  occurred  the  celebrated  victory  of 
Constantino  over  Maxentias,  when  Constan- 
tino had  the  miraculous  vision  of  the  cross.  8. 
Tho  Pons  Senatorias  or  Palatinas,  still  remain- 
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ing,  though  in  ruins,  near  the  Palatine  hill. — 
From  the  fall  of  tho  Roman  empire,  we  have 
for  several  centuries  no  account  of  any  bridges 
worthy  of  note,  except  those  built  by  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  one  of  the  finest  of  which 
was  the  bridge  of  Cordova,  over  the  Gnadal- 
(juivir,  built  bv  Hashem  or  Issem,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Alulerrahman,  the  first  of  the 
Moori.sh  kings  of  Spain.  One  of  the  mo9t  an- 
cient bridges  of  modem  Europe  is  that  over 
tho  Rhone  at  Avignon.  It  was  built  by  a  rt-li- 
gious  society  called  tho  **  Brethren  of  the 
Bridge,''  which,  according  to  Gautier,  **  was 
established  upon  the  decline  of  the  second  and 
commencement  of  the  third  race  of  kings,  when 
tho  state  fell  into  anarchy,  and  there  was  little 
security  for  travellers,  i>articularly  in  ]>assing 
rivers,  on  which  they  were  subject  tt»  the 
exactions  and  ra])acities  of  banditti.'*  This  so- 
ciety was  founded  with  a  view  to  remwly  these 
evils,  by  fonning  fraternities  for  the  olyect  of 
building  bridge.^,  and  establishing  ferries  and 
caravansaries  on  the  banks  of  the  most  fre- 
(juently  crossed  rivers;  their  first  establishment 
was  on  the  Durance,  at  Maupas,  which  name 
was  afterward  changed  to  Ronpas,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  services.  The  bridge  at 
Avignon  was  commenced  in  1176,  and  com- 
pleted in  1188.  The  association  soon  alter 
built  the  bridge  of  Lyons,  compos^  of  20  arch- 
es, and  that  of  Saint  Esprit,  over  the  Rhttne, 
of  10  arche.s,  besides  many  other  stmctnres  of 
less  note.  One  of  the  oldest  bridges  in  Eng* 
land  is  that  of  Croyland  in  Lincolnshire;  it 
is  formed  by  three  semicircles  which  succeed 
each  other,  and  are  base<l  upon  a  central  arch: 
the  ascent  is  so  stee])  that  only  foot  passen- 
gers can  accomplish  it.  The  bridge  at  burton 
over  the  Trent,  now  j)artly  removed,  was  the 
longest  in  England,  and  was  built  in  the  12th 
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centnry ;  it  had  38  arohes  of  aqtiBred  freestone,  previonsly  erected  at  the  aarae  spot ;  the  firat 
and  was  1,54S  tt.  in  length.  The  first  stone  was  carried  away  bj  a  freshet  after  standing 
bridge  over  the  Tliames,  known  as  the  old  Lon-  two  and  a  half  ;ears,  and  the  second  failed  in 
don  bridge,  was  commenced  in  11T6  hj  Pe-  consequence  of  the  weight  on  the  hannohes 
forcing  out  the  keystono  before  tlie  parapet 
was  finished ;  the  present  structure  constats  of 
a  sin^e  circular  arch,  with  a  span  of  140  ft, 
and  a  rise  of  85  ft.  The  bridgeof  Mantes,  over 
th«  Seine,  was  erected  bj  Perronet  and  Hqb- 
seau  in  1765,  and  consists  of  three  elliptical 
arches,  the  centre  one  having  a  chord  of  128 
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ter  of  Colecliurch,  who  is  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  tlie  Brethren  of  the  Bridge;  Peter 
died  before  the  completion  of  his  work,  and 
was  buried  is  the  orjpt  of  the  chapel  erected 
on  the  centre  pier;  this  was  in  accordance 
■  '''    '    n  of  the  society,  that  when  any 


tombed  witliin  the  structure ;  the  work  was 
completed  in  1209,  during  the  reign  of  King 
John,  and  woii  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  mas> 
sirenesB,  and  enormous  surplus  of  material, 
having  20  arches  in  a  span  of  940  It.,  with  piers 
varying  in  solidity  from  25  to  34  ft.,  so  that 
two  thirds  of  the.  stream  was  ocenpied  by 
the  piers,  and  at  low  water  a  still  greater  pro- 
portion, leaving  at  that  time  less  than  one 
fourtli  of  tlio  whole  span  for  waterway,  and 
causing  a  most  dangerous  fall.  The  bridge  of 
tlio  Ilolv  Trinity  at  Florence,  over  the  Amo, 
was  built  in  lS(i9  ;  it  has  a  total  length  of  322 
ft.,  is  coi[iposed  of  three  elli|)ticul  arches,  and 
stands  unrivalled  as  a  work  of  art;  the  mate- 
rial used  in  its  constniction  is  white  marble. 
The  tiialto  at  Venice,  designed  by  Michel  An- 
gelo,  and  erected  in  l-')88-'9I,  lias  a  single  span 
of  98i  ft.,  with  23  tt.  riae.  The  total  number 
of  bridges  in  that  city  wasestimatedby  Gautier 
at  840.     The  bridge  of  Pont-y-Prydd,  Over  the 


Bridge  of  Neolllf . 


ft.  The  famous  bridge  of  Ncuilly  was  con- 
structed by  Perronet  in  1774;  its  total  length 
is  7C(i  ft.,  with  a  clear  waterway  of  039  ft. ; 
there  are  five  arches  of  equal  width,  the  curves 
being  false  ellipses,  with  chords  of  128  ft,  and 
versed  sines  of  32  ft.  The  bridge  of  St.  Maii- 
eoce,  over  the  Oise,  was  also  built  by  Perronet 
between  1TT4  and  1T86;  it  is  chiefiy  remarka- 
ble for  the  flatness  of  its  arches,  the  chords  be- 
ing 7G  ft.  6  in.,  while  the  versed  siuea  are  only  6 
ft.  3  in.,  and  the  thickness  of  the  voiissoirsat  the 
vertei of  the  arch  4ft,  Sin.  Waterloo  bridge, 
over  ttie  Thames  in  London,  built  by  Ronnie 
in  1811-'17,  is  1,240  ft.  in  length,  and  com- 
posed of  nine  elliptical  granite  arches,  each 
of  120  ft.  span,  and  a  vcraed  ^no  of  82  ft. ;  the 
piers  are  fronted  with  coupled  Doric  columns, 
producing  on  elaborate  effect;  another  pecu- 
liarity is  that  the  roadway  is  level,  diffenng  in 
this  respect  from  the  other  bridges  across  the 
Tliomcs.  Westminster  bridge,  completed  in 
1760,  by  Labelyo,  is  remarkable  as  inaugnrating 
a  new  era  in  bridge  architecture;  the  novelty 
consisted  in  the  manner  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions, which  wa;  efl'ected  by  means  of  caiasons, 
the  depth  of  water  and  rapidity  of  the  current 
rendering  the  expense  of  cofier-dammiiig  on- 


Kio,  8,— Bridge  of  Pont-y-PiTdd. 
Taff  in  Wales,  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  in  Britain;  it  was  built  in  1755, 
by  an  uneducated  raaaoa  named  Edwards,  after 
tlie  failure  of  two  stmotnres  which  he  had 
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desirably  great ;  the  brid^  is  1,220  ft.  in  length, 
and  has  in  all  16  semicircular  arches,  two  of 
which,  however,  are  (juite  small.  The  new 
London  bridge  is  an  imposing  structure  of 
granite,  and  was  completed  by  Rennie  in  1831 ; 
it  has  a  total  length  of  928  ft.,  with  five  elliptical 
arches,  the  epan  of  the  centre  arch  being  152 
ft.,  and  its  versed  sine  29  ft.  6  In.  In  the  Uni- 
ted Statea  there  ore  comparatively  few  stone 
bridges  of  great  size.  Perhaps  the  finest  ex- 
ample we  have  is  the  High  bridge  of  the  Oro- 
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ton  aqnednct,  over  the  Harlem  river  at  New  '  by  the  necessity  of  forminfi:  considerable  em- 
York  ;  its  total  lonjrth  is  1,4(50  ft.,  and  tlie  top  of  .  banknients  at  the  termini  of  the  structure.  In 
tlie  parai)Ot  is  110  ft.  above  high  water ;  there  the  other  j)lan,  the  diameters  of  the  arches  are 
are  in  all  loseniiciroular  arches,  8  of  whidi  are  ;  unequal,  allowing?  a  reduction  of  the  embank- 
of  HO  ft.  span,  and  7  of  50  ft.  (See  Aqueduct.)  nients,  thus  diminisiiin^  the  obstacles  to  the 
— The  arches  of  bridjres  are  of  three  principal  ;  approaches.  The  advantages  of  bt»th  systems 
kinds:  1.  The  semicircular;  these  were  an- |  are  sometimes  c<mibined  by  fonning  the  archf* 
ciently  most  in  use,  and  have  the  advantage  of  i  of  the  same  width,  and  ])lacing  the  sftringing 
being  easy  to  construct,  and  forming  a  solid  ;  ])lanes  at  heights  decreasing  from  the  centre  ti. 
structure ;  their  s[)an  is,  however,  restricted,  on  either  extremity  of  the  bridge.  The  breadth 
account  of  the  great  relative  height  of  this  of  the  bridge  depends  wholly  on  the  locality, 
form  of  arch,  and  as  they  are  usually  made  of  !  and  siiould  be  proportioned  to  the  imjK>rtanco 


moderate  size,  they  have  the  inconvenience 
of  considerably  obstructing  the  passage  of  tlio 
water.  2.  Arches  of  a  tlat  vault,  either  form- 
ing portions  of  an  ellipse,  or  else  described  by 
several  arcs  of  circles  of  different  radii.  Ellip- 
tical arches  are  pleasing  t<^  the  eye,  but  trouble- 
some to  construct,  on  account  of  the  continual 
change  in  the  form  of  the  successive  voussoirs; 


of  the  road  on  which  it  is  built.  For  countrv 
roads  a  width  of  14  to  16  ft.  will  l>e  sutticient. 
particularly  if  the  bridge  be  a  short  one.  On 
what  are  termed  roads  of  the  8e<'ond  class,  2o 
to  25  ft.  should  be  allowed,  which  will  attbnl 
sufficient  room  for  two  carriages  to  pass  at 
once,  besides  a  space  for  foot  passengers.  On 
roads  of  the  first  class,  80  to  35  ft.  is  considereil 


hence  it  is  usual  to  employ  curves  composed    a  fair  allowance,  while  in  the  interior  of  cities 
of  a  certain  number  of  arcs  of  circles,  varying    from  80  to  (»0  ft.  will  be  required.     The  Pom 


generally  from  three  to  eleven.     The  use  of 
tlat -vaulted  arches  was  introduced  into  PVanco 


Xeuf  at  Paris,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  thoroughfares   in  the   world,   has  a 


about  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  and  their  width  of  about  70  ft.  between  the  parai»otft. — 
adoi)tion  was  due  to  the  necessity  of  affording  Timber,  as  a  material  for  bridges,  is  much  le<s 
a  wider  discharge  without  considerably  aug-  costly  and  more  easily  worked  than  stone ;  but 
menting  the  height  of  the  arches.  This  form  all  such  structures  lack  the  advantage  of  dura- 
not  only  answers  this  object  etfectually,  but,  bility,  and  are  more  troublesome  to  keep  in  re- 
whcn  the  two  diameters  are  not  very  unecjual,  ':  j)air.  The  oldest  wf>oden  bridge  of  which  we 
presents  as  much  solidity  and  facility  in  con-  have  any  account  is  the  Pons  Sublicius  already 
stniction  as  the  semicircular  arch.  3.  Arches  mentioned;  it  is  supj)08ed  that  no  iron  whatever 
formed  from  an  arc  of  a  circle,  which  are  of  was  used  in  its  construction.  Cajsar's  bridge 
two  principal  kinds:  first,  those  in  which  the  was  also  of  wood,  and  so  was  Tri^ian's  across 
springing  ])lanes  arc  under  water,  examples  i  the  Danul>e,  though  it  is  ])robabie  that  the 
of  wliicli  are  seen  in  the  bridge  of  Saint  Es-  I  piers  of  the  latter  were  of  stone.  One  of  the 
]>rit,  and  the  ancient  bridge  of  Avignon  ;  this  I  most  famous  wooden  bridges  on  record  is  tliat 
form  has  the  disjidvantage  of  greatly  reducing  of  Johann  Ulrich  Grubenmann,  an  unedncated 
the  discharge.  In  the  second  kind  the  spring-  carpenter  of  Switzerland;  it  was  built  at  Schaff- 
injr  plaTies  are  on  a  level  with  the  highest  water  hausen  in  1757,  and  was  composed  of  two 
of  tlie  river,  as  in  the  bridge  de  la  Concorde  at  i  wo<Klen  arches  with  the  respective  8[>aii:f  of 
Paris.  In  this  case  the  arc  is  necessarily  very  IIKJ  and  172  ft.,  suj>ported  at  either  terminus 
low,  an<l  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  voussoirs  by  abutments,  and  at  their  junction  by  a  stone 
so  ccuHiderable  as  to  re<|uire  great  care  in  the  j  pier.  After  Cirubenmann's  death  the  bridge 
<*otistruction.  Hesides  the  three  of  which  we  began  to  settle,  as  the  oak  beams,  which  had 
have  >i)oken,  there  is  the  (iothic  arch,  com[)os-  ,  been  placed  too  low,  and  not  sutliciently  ex- 
e<l  of  two  arcs  of  a  circle,  sometimes  though  posed  to  the  air,  rotted  at  their  p<nnts  of  con- 
rarely  emi)loyed;  it  has  the  fault  of  greatly  ,  tact  with  the  stone  abutments.  Owing  to  the 
reducing  the  outlet.  Though  the  size  of  the  '  peculiararrangcmentof  the  stnicture,  by  which 
arches  is  usually  <letenuined  by  local  circum-  the  principal  supports  were  so  intimately  con- 
stances,  yet  there  are  a  few  general  principles  ,  nected  together,  it  became  necessary  to  snp- 
to  be  considered.  Small  arches  are  best  adapt-  '  port  the  whole  bridge  before  a  single  part  conld 
ed  to  quiet  rivers,  who^e  waters  do  not  rise  to  !  be  removed ;  this  was  performed  by  means  i«f 
any  considerable  height,  while  large  arches  arc  '  screw  jacks,  and  the  decayed  timbers  ri']daced. 
best  suited  to  torrents,  where  it  is  dilficult  Xo  otlier  repairs  were  ever  required,  and  the 
to  lay  the  foundations,  and  where  the  piers  are  !  bridge  excite<l  much  attention  as  a  remarkable 
exposed  to  damage  by  ol»stacles  brought  down  specimen  of  carpentry.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
again^it  them  by  the  current.  Arches  ()f  stone  '  French  in  1790,  having  lasted  42  year*.  In 
cannot  be  ai»plie<l,  however,  to  the  wide  rivers  .  modem  times,  the  wooden  bridges  of  Germany 
of  Europe  or  America.  In  fixing  the  wi<lth  of  and  France  have  taken  high  rank  from  their 
arches  two  planrf  are  pursued  :  in  one,  the  aper-  scientific  combination  in  arrangement,  but  dar- 
tures  are  all  e<iual,  giving  the  tops  of  the  vaults  j  ing  the  last  few  years  the  Unite<l  States  have 
the  sjime  elevation  above  the  water,  and  en-  justly  claimed  the  precedence  for  simplicity, 
aiding  the  constructor  to  use  the  same  center-  mechanical  perfection,  and  boldne8S  of  design, 
ing  for  all  the  arches.  The  economy  of  this  i  The  upper  Schuylkill  bridge  at  Philadelphia 
arrangement  may,  however,  l>e  counterbalanced  :  has  the  remarkable  span  of  840  ft.    It  wa»  de- 


ugncd  and  bailt  by  L.  Wemwag,  and  connste 
of  five  ribs,  oafih  t'ormed  of  a  carved,  solid- 
built  beam,  connected  with  an  npper  single 
beam  by  radio)  pieces,  diagonal  braces,  and  in- 
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clined  iron  stays.  In  the  Trenton  bridge,  the 
roadwaj  bearers  are  suspended  tVom  curved, 
solid-built  beams,  by  iron  bar  chains  and  sus- 
pen^on  rods ;  it  consists  of  five  spans,  the  cen- 
tral and  widest  being  200  tl.  Burr's  plan, 
which  at  one  time  received  considerable  favor 
on  railroads  and  aqueducts,  particularly  in 
Pennsylvania,  consists  essentially  of  open-bailt 
beams  of  straight  timber,  connected  with  curv- 
ed, solid-built  beams,  termed  arch  timbers,  and 
which  are  formed  of  several  thicknesses  of 
scantlinf(,  between  which  the  framework  of  the 
opcn-bnilt  beam  is  clamped.  Town's  plan, 
commonly  knownns  tlie  lattice  trnss,  consists  of 
two  main  strings,  each  formed  by  two  or  three 
jinrallel  beams  of  two  thicknesses,  breaking 
joints  with  a  series  of  diagonal  pieces,  crossing 
e.'idi  other  and  inserted  between  the  parallel 
beams,  being  connected  with  the  atrings  and 
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with  each  other  by  treenails.  As  the  timbers 
arc  of  a  uniform  cross  section  and  lengtii,  the 
constmction  is  simple  and  economical,  thoogh 
the  plan  is  not  well  adajitod  to  the  resistance 
of  variable  strains  and  jars.  Long's  truss  con- 
wsta  in  forming  the  upper  and  lower  strings 
of  three  parallel  beams,  between  which  are 
inserted  the  cross  pieces,  or  posts,  which  are 
formed  of  beams  in  pairs,  placed  at  regular  in- 
tervals along  the  strings,  and  connected  with 
them  by  wedge  blocks;  between  each  series 
of  posts  are  placed  braces  and  connterbrnces, 
suitably  connected  by  treenails,  and  in  long 
spans  arch  braces  are  also  introdaced.  In 
Howe's  truss,  tlie  upper  and  lower  strings  are 
each  formed  of  several  thicknesses,  breaking 
joints,  while  on  the  upper  side  of  the  lower 
string,  and  the  lower  side  of  tbo  upper,  are 
placed  blocks  of  hard  wood  or  cast  iron,  insert- 
ed in  notches,  and  bevelled  on  each  side  to  form 
a  support  for  the  braces  and  counterbraces ; 
through  the  blocks  are  passed  bolts  of  Iron  to 
connect  the  two  strings,  and  by  means  of  a  nnt 
and  screw  any  desired  amount  of  tension  can  be 
given  to  the  truss.  The  preceding  combinations 
are  those  which  are  in  general  use  in  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  wooden 
bridges  is  that  at  Havre  de  Grace,  over  the  6u8- 
qnebanna  river;  this  is  3,271  ft.  long,  divided 


into  12  spans,  resting  upon  granite  piers, 
constructed  upon  Howe's  plan,  and  combines 
great  lightness  and  strength.  There  are  many 
works  of  this  character  throagbout  the  coun- 
try, where,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  timber, 
they  can  be  built  with  great  economy.  The 
practice  of  American  engineers  in  this  class  of 
structures  has  been  taken  as  a  guide  in  similar 
works  thronghoQt  the  world.  The  modem  ten- 
dency is,  however,  toward  the  substitntion  of 
iron  and  steel  for  timber. — Snspeneion  bridges 
are  of  very  remote  origin.  Kirchen,  in  his  "  Chi- 
na Illustrated,"  mentions  one  which  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  province  of  Yan-nan,  and  accord- 
ing to  tradition  was  built  by  the  emperor  Ming 
in  A.  D.  G5  ;  it  is  formed  of  chains,  supporting 
a  rnadivay  of  plank  resting  directly  upon  them, 
and  is  3^0  ft.  In  length.    Tlie  ancient  Peruvians 


also  constructed  nnmerons  bridges  ( 
Andea,  the  principal  material  being  ropes  form- 
ed of  the  bark  of  trees;  sometimes  a  roadway 
was  constracted,  and  at  others  the  transit  was 
effected  by  means  of  a  basket  supported  by 
the  rope,  and  drawn  over  alternately  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  The  same  plan  is  used  at 
the  present  day.  Rope  suspension  bridges 
have  also  been  used  in  Europe;  they  were 
employed  in  France,  at  the  siege  of  Poitiers, 
to  cross  the  river  Clain,  and  Douglass  men- 
tions their  use  in  Italy  in  1T42.  Iron  sus- 
pension bridges  of  largo  span,  however,  are  of 
modem  date.  The  first  of  this  kind  erected  in 
England  was  in  1819,  and  was  built  across  the 
Tweed  at  Berwick  by  Capt.  Sir  Samuel  Brown; 
it  was  constructed  with  chain  cables,  12  of 
which  were  used  in  all,  six  being  placed  on 
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cither  si<le  of  tho  roadway;  its  span  was  449 
ft.  and  versed  tiino  30  tl.  The  samt;  CD(nnt:»r  j 
oonntructvil  the  Brij;liton  chain  pier,  and  the  ' 
liriilt.'c  at  Montrose.  Tlic  furmcr  was  built  in  ; 
1823,  and  destroyed  bv  a  gale  of  wiB<l  in  N'i>-  i 
vetnber,  imO;  ita  entire  lenfttli  was  1,1311  1^.,  ! 
in  four  openinpt,  eacli  of  256  ft.  ppan  and  IH 
t\.  deflection.  Tho  latter  was  erected  in  103'.),  I 
and  in  Octolwr,  1838,  tho  roadway  was  totally  ; 
destroyed  by  a  liurrieane;  Mr.  Hendell  rccon-  ! 
etrucied  it,  and  materially  etilfened  tlic  stmc-  I 
tiire  by  the  system  of  trussing  ho  adujited.  The  i 
liridiro  iivcr  tho  Menai  slrmt,  by  Telford,  was  , 
biiiit  imttl9-'2B;  its  span  was  5S0  ft.,  and  tlje  , 
ck-iir  liei{;lit  of  the  roadway  atiure  Uic  water  ' 
li>2  It. ;  it  was  serionsly  injured  by  a  violent  . 
gale,  wliich  producei]  so  great  an  <K»cillatiun  of  | 
the  main  chains  as  to  dasli  tlicni  against  ciu-h 
other  and  break  utf  Ilie  rivet  heads  of  tho  | 
boltn;  a  recarrence  of  tbo  ac<'ident  was  pro- 
vided against  by  snitnble  bracing,  and  the  iron  . 
roadway  beams  ntrengthened  by  an  additional  ' 
nnnibcr  constructed  of  timber,  as  it  was  found  i 
that  the  former  were  freijncntly  bent  and  even  j 
broken  by  the  nndiilntions  of  the  bridge  in  agale.  i 
The  Oonwiij-  l.ridno  was  also  bnilt  by  Telford, 
l<ein)i  eompU-toil  in  lH2ft;  it  erosses  an  estuary 
that  di\  iiies  the  towns  of  Bangor  and  Chester :  I 
its  span  is  U7  ft.,  with  a  deflection  of  2iJ  ft.  I 
The  Hammersmith  bridge  over  the  Tliames  was 
built  by  Tiemey  Clark  in  1824- '7,  and  has  a  span 
of  422  ft.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  suspen- 
sion bridges  in  Euro;>e  is  that  of  Fribonrg  in 
Ijwitzerland;  the  cables  are  of  wire,  and  tho 
span  is  870  ft. ;  it  was  erected  in  ie31-'4  by  M. 
C'huley;  the  roadway  is  174  ft.  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  river,  and  altbougii  the  whole  is  re- 
markably light  and  fragile  in  appearance,  it 
has  withstood  several  severe  testa  aniu,inred, 
and  is  still  considered  a  safe  bridge.  The  Pesth 
suri|ien!"ion  bridge  over  tlio  I)annbo  was 


mcnocd  in  1840  by  Tierney  Clark,  acd  opened 
in  1841),  when  it  was  crossed  by  a  pari  of  ibe 
Hungarian  army  retreating  before  the  Auit- 
triuna,  and  followed  immediately  by  the  latter. 
both  armies  with  their  heavy  trains  of  artillery, 
ammanition,  and  baggage  wagons;  it  is  e>ii- 
nmted  that  of  the  Austrian  troops  alone  SO.tKKi 
crossed  the  bridge  in  two  days;  the  clear 
waterwav  is  1,250  ft.,  and  the  centre  ppan  tJTo 
ft.,  while  the  towers  are  200  ft.  in  height  frni 
the  foundations.  In  the  United  States,  the 
first  sus|ien3ion  bridges  were  bnilt  by  Mr. 
Finley  between  1796  and  1810,  and  were  all 
of  small  dimensions,  and  constructed  with  chain 
cables.  During  the  last  25  years,  however,  a 
largo  number  of  structures  have  been  erecird, 
and  some  of  great  size ;  the  plan  of  wire  cable* 
has  been  universally  adopted  in  their  coustrac- 
tion.  The  Wheeling  bridge  over  the  Ohio  was 
built  in  1848,  bv  C.  Eliet,  and  blown  down  in 
May,  ]854;its  spaa  was  1.010  ft.  The  Belview 
bridge  at  Niagara,  a  slight  structure,  waa  built 
by  the  some  engineer  in  1&48,  and  bad  &  ipin 
of  7'>!i  ft.;  it  was  removed  in  1804,  and  its  ca- 
bles incorporated  in  the  bridge  constructed  Ir 
Mr.  Koebling.  One  of  the  finest  etmclnres  of 
this  kind  in  tbo  country,  and  perhaps  in  the 
world,  is  Roebling's  railway  bridge  at  Niagara; 
its  span  is  821  ft.,  and  deflection  50  ft. ;  14,56<i 
wires  are  eiiiptoyed  iu  the  cables,  and  their  ol- 
tininte  strength' is  estimated  at  12,000  t<>ni; 
the  elevation  of  the  railway  track  above  the 
water  is  345  ft.,  and  so  great  is  the  atilTbeas  of 
the  roadway  that  the  passage  of  ordinary  train* 
causes  adepressionnf  only  three  to  four  inche«: 
tlie  bridge  was  completed  in  18fi6,  and,  though 
continually  subjected  to  tho  passage  of  heavy 
trains,  boa  thus  far  proved  a  complete  anccv^s. 
Thia  able  engineer  has  added  to  his  fune  by 
(he  construction  of  a  saspension  bridge  over 


the  Ohio  r 


r  at  Cincinnati. 
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length  of  2,22fi  fl.  and  a  cleur  span  of  1.057  ft.,  !  the  East  river  of  I.SflS  ft.,  the  bottom  chord  of 
and  h  ma  ft.  above  low  wiiter  in  the  river.  |  wliich  will  bo  135  ft.  above  the  water.  Tlic 
The  two  caliles  supjiortini;  the  roadway  arc  '.  su[ierslructnre  will  consist  of  an  iron  fruning 
12)  inche*  in  diniiieter.  A  still  mure  re-  8J  ft.  wide,  suspended  from  fonr  main  catdeA, 
ijiarkable  work  nf  this  kind  was  deigned  )iy  each  10  inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  gol- 
lioeMIni;  to  connect  Xew  York  city  nnil  vanized  cast-steel  wire,  having  a  rtrength  of 
[tnioklyn.  and  is  now  (1^7:11  in  process  of  eiin-  j  lilO.«<>t  lbs.  ]>er  i<i|uaro  inch  of  section.  The 
striii'tlon,  under  the  charge  of  his  nm,  Wasli-  aggregate  strength  of  the  main  span  will  be 
iiigl..ri  A.  liiK-bling.  It  will  be  3,475  ft.  long  :  S.tNMI  tons. — Cast-iron  bridges  are  of  recent 
trvtwei-n  tho  anchorages,  with  a  clear  y])uu  over  :  origin.     The  first  that  was  erected  in  Englud 


Tott  mi  BrooUjn  Siup«n>liui  Bridge. 


wns  at  Colebrook  Dale  in  1779,  and  consiata 
of  6vs  curved  ribs,  nearly  semicircular  in 
sliape,  and  eacli  formed  of  three  conMntric 
arcs,  connected  bj  radial  pieces;  its  s|)an  ie 
100  ft.,  and  rise  40  ft.  The  Weanuouth  bridge 
was  built  in  ITDO,  and  liaa  a  atrilfing  appear- 
ance from  its  great  span  as  well  aa  ticight 
abore  the  water;  it  is  100  ft.  above  bigh- 
water  level,  and  has  a  span  of  240  ft.,  with 
a  rise  of  30  ft.  The  pont  d'Austeriitz,  at  Piiria. 
baa  Ave  arcbes,  eacIi  with  a  span  of  107  ft., 
and  a  rise  of  -,\  the  span ;  it  waa  erected  in 
1801-'7  by  Laniande.  The  pont  (lu  Carrousel, 
in  the  aame  city,  wasbnilt  by  Polonceau  in  1838, 
and  consists  of  three  archea,  with  a  span  of 
150  ft.,  and  a  rise  of  16  ft.  The  largest  iron 
arch  bridge  is  the  Soutbwark  bridge  over  the 
Thames,  builtbyRennie  in  1816-19;  it  consists 
of  three  arches,  S40  ft.  in  span,  and  with  a  rise 
of  24  ft.  A  remarkable  east-iron  bridge,  com- 
bining the  purpoai'9  of  viaduct  and  aqneduct, 
was  designed  and  constructed  by  Capt.  if.  C. 


Britannia  and  Conway  tubular  bridges,  both 
erected  by  Stephenson,  ore  widely  celebrated. 
The  Britannia  bridge  crosses  the  Menai  strait 
at  108  ft.  above  high  water,  and  oomnsts  of 
fonr  spans,  two  of  280  ft  each,  and  two  of 
450  ft.,  forming  a  hage  tube  of  wrought  Iron, 
through  which  passes  the  Chester  and  Iloly- 
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Meigs,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Wash- 
ington aqueduct  over  Kock  creek,  between 
Georgetown  and  Washington ;  the  peculiarity 
of  this  bridge  is  that  its  arches  are  constructed 
of  cast-iron  pipes,  which  cairy  the  roadway 
and  tlio  water  supply  at  the  aame  time ;  its 
span  is  SOO  ft.,  its  nse  ie  20  ft.,  and  the  diame- 
ter of  the  pipes,  two  in  number,  is  3  ft.  6  in. 
in  tlie  clear.— Of  wruught-iron  bridges,  the 


bend  railway  The  Conway  bridge  has  a  sin 
gle  span  of  400  ft.,  and  is  only  18  ft.  above  the 
level  of  high  water;  it  was  finished  in  1849, 
and  the  Britannia  bridge  in  18S0.  The  tubes 
were  constructed,  in  each  instance,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  respective  destinations,  and 
afterward  floated  to  their  places  by  pontoons, 
and  raised  by  hydrauhc  presses,  forming  the 
most  gigantic  application  ever  made  of  these 
powerful  machines.  The  Victoria  railway 
bridge,  over  the  Bt.  Lawrence  at  Montreal, 
constructed  after  tie  plan  of  the  Britannia 
bridge,  is  two  miles  long,  coat  over  15,000,000, 
and  contuns  10,G00  tons  of  iron  and  8,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  masonry.  Since  1860  many  iron 
viadncis  have  been  built  in  the  United  States. 
Among  the  most  notable  of  these  are  the  rail- 


length  of  this  bridge  la  6,818[  ft.,  dirided  into 
2Q  spans,  BUpportud  by  24  stone  pitra.  Ii» 
^tiro  cost  was  it^, 019,819.  It«  height  Uabout 
OtjJ  ft.  above  low  water.  Its  widtL  is  abuat  27 
ft.  Tbo  drawing  (fig.  15)  will  aliow  at  ft  ^uni-< 
tbc  iHicDliuritiuii  of  this  structure.  The  railruad 
bridges  over  the  lliseiwipiii  river  at  Quincv. 


Albert  Fmk.  anil  in  accordance  with  the  e, 

tern  known  jjy  iiis  naiiic,  the  eesentiol  t' 

of  wliich  h  that  tho  bridge  carries  its  loud    ^^ 
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Keokuk,  and  Bnriington,  and  over  the  IGisouri 
river  at  St.  Charlea,  ore  good  eiami>1es  of  trua 
bridgi'S  constructed  excliuivelf  of  wron^it 
iron. — Uauy  modificalionB  have  beett  made  in 
the  form  of  tlic  truss  since  the  sabatitntkn  of 
fur  wood.  A  vcij  remarkable  bridge,  tlw 
supcrstmotnre  of  which  is  munlf  oompowd  of 


Rterf,  is  now  (I87S)  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion over  tiie  Miwiiiiiippi  river  at  St.  I.ouis.  it 
was  designt-^l  liy  .loiueH  li.  £ad:i.  nnd  was  b^in 
in  IStiU.  The-  jiicrs,  fonr  in  Dumber,  are  com- 
posed of  granite  and  limestone,  and  rest  on 
tl)o  bed  rot'k  of  the  river,  to  which  tliej  were 
sunk  thruu)^i  tho  sund.  in  one  cose  as  nmcb  a.-i 
130  tt.,  b,v  the  use  of  wrouglit-iron  caissons 
and  atniosfilieric  pressure.  There  will  be  one 
1  of  tiHit  and  two  spans  of  Hm  ft.  each 
Tho  ritw  of  the  orclien 


sofre  of  steamboatii  a1 
two  roadways,  one  for  railways  and  one  for 
carriages,  will  be  carried  by  fbnr  arched 
trasses  connected  with  each  other  by  dia^mal 
braces,  the  top  and  bottom  chords  of  which 
are  conipose<!  of  steel  tubes  IG  inches  in 
diameter.  These  tubes  are  made  in  aectioiu 
of  about  13  ft.,  Al  consist  of  steel  stav«& 
bauded  and  held  together  by  Jackcta  (w  boo]<f 
uf  the  same  material;  the  segmcnta  b^ng  coo- 
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nectcd  with  each  other  by  steel  thiiiiblea  or  I  cing  so  arranged  as  to  constitute,  with  the  tubes, 

conplin)(8,  accnrat«lj  fitted  and  firmly  secured  ao  arched  trnss  of  great  lightness  and  strength, 
over  and  abuut  tlie  joints.  The  top  and  bcrt-  |  The  width  of  this  bridge  is  54  ft.,  and  its  cost, 
torn  cliurds  or  tubes  are  12  ft.  apart,  coonoctod  |  together  with  the  tnunel  aniler  the  city  of  St. 
K'ith  eueh  other  bj  a  triangular  system  of  bra-  I  Loais  b^  which  access  is  gained  to  its  western 
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end,  will  bo  about  (9,000,000.  (See  fig.  IT.) 
— Movalile  bridges  are  of  several  kinds,  and 
receive  different  names  from  the  manner  in 
whicli  they  are  coustmcted  and  operated.  The 
term  is  iisnull;  ajiplied  to  a  platrorm  properly 
supported  between  twopoints  of  a  fixed  bridge, 
and  sii  constructed  as  to  be  readily  remoTed 
and  replaced.  Drawbridges  are  those  which 
are  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  horizontal 
axis  and  counterpoise  connected  witii  the  plnt- 
fonn.  Turning  or  swinging  bridges  are  tnose 
which  turn  horizontally  about  a  vertical  axis, 
while  rolling  bridges  are  those  which  rest  upon 
rollers,  and  can  be  propelled  horizontally  on 
them,  so  as  to  close  or  open  the  pas.'tage.  Wo 
sometimes  meet  with  a  still  different  class  of 
movable  bridges,  where  the  platform  is  sup- 
ported by  boats,  or  any  other  baoyant  body, 
and  wlilch  tan  be  introduced  in  the  waterway, 
or  withdrawn  from  it,  at  couTcnience. 

BBIDGE,  Mlllbrj.  The  art  of  constructing 
temporary  bridftes  for  the  passngo  of  troops 
across  larpte  rivers  and  narrow  arms  of  the  sea, 
was  well  linown  to  the  ancients.  Darius  pass- 
ed the  Bosporus  and  Danube,  and  Xerxes  the 
Helk-apont,  by  bridges  of  lioats.  The  army  of 
Xerxes  constructed  two  bridges  across  the  lat- 
tiT  strait,  the  first  of  3G0  vessels,  anchored  head 
and  slern  nionfiside  each  other,  their  keels  in 
the  direction  of  tlie  current,  tlie  vessels  con- 
nected with  eacli  other  by  strong  cables,  over 
winch  planks  were  laid,  fastened  by  a  mil  on 
either  side,  and  covered  in  by  a  bed  of  earth. 
The  second  bridge  hod  314  vessels,  and  was 
similarly  constructed.  According  to  -Vrrian, 
Alexander  liad  a  regular  pontoon  train  of  light 
boats  attached  to  his  army.  The  Romans  had 
wickerwork  vessels,  covered  with  hides,  des- 
tined to  support  the  timl>er  platform  of  a 
briilgc;  ttiese  formed  a  part  of  the  train  of 
their  armies  until  the  end  of  the  empire.  They, 
however,  also  knew  how  to  construct  a  more 


solid  kind  of  military  bridge,  whenever  a 
rapid  river  had  to  be  crossed  ;  witness  the  fa- 
mous bridge  on  piles,  on  which  Ciesar  passed  the 
Rhine  from  Gaul  into  Germany  in  55  B.  0.  The 
bridge  was  built,  according  to  the  best  authori- 
ties, somewhere  in  the  region  between  Coblentz 
and  Andemach.  Its  constriietion  occupied  the 
army  for  ten  days.  During  the  middle  apes  we 
find  DO  notice  of  bridge  equipages,  bat  during 
the  thirty  years'  war  tlie  various  armies  engaged 
carried  materials  with  them  to  form  bridges 
ocross  the  large  rivers  of  Germany.  The  boats 
used  were  very  heavy,  and  generally  made  of 
oak.  The  platform  of  the  bridge  was  laid  oa 
trestles  standing  iu  the  bottoms  of  these  boats. 
The  Dntcli  first  adopted  a  smaller  kind  of  vessel, 
flnt-bottomed,  with  nearly  vertical  siiles,  points 
cd  liead  and  stem,  and  both  ends  projecting, 
,  in  an  inclined  plane,  above  the  surface  of  the 
I  water.  They  consisted  of  aframeworkof  wood, 
covered  with  sheets  of  tin,  and  were  called 
pontoons.  The  French,  too,  according  to  Fo- 
iard,  claim  the  invention  of  pontoons  made  of 
I  copper,  and  are  said  to  have  had  about  16T2  a 
'  complete  pontoon  train.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  eenturj  all  European  armies  had  pro- 
vided themselves  with  this  kind  of  vessels, 
mostly  wooden  frames,  covered  in  witli  tin, 
copper,  leather,  or  tarred  canvas.  The  latter 
material  was  used  by  the  Russians.  The  boats 
were  small,  and  had  to  bo  placed  close  togeliier, 
with  not  more  than  4  or  5  ft.  clear  space  be- 
tween them,  if  the  bridge  was  to  have  any 
I  buoyancy;  the  current  of  the  water  was  there- 
by greatly  obstructed,  the  safety  of  the  bridge 
,  endangered,  and  a  chance  given  to  the  enemy 
to  destroy  it  by  sending  floating  t>odics  against 
it.  Tiie  pontoons  now  employed  by  the  conti- 
nental armies  of  Europe  are  of  a  larger  kind, 
but  similar  in  principle  to  those  of  100  years 
ago.  The  French  have  used  since  16-30  a  fl.U- 
bottomed  vessel  with  nearly  vortical  sides,  di- 
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ininislnn?  in  brendtli  toward  the  stem,  and 
also,  I  nit  a  littU'  K-ss,  toward  tlie  stern ;  the  two 
ends  rise  above  the  piinwales  and  are  curved 
like  tlioso  ut'  a  canoe.  The  dimensions  are: 
lenjrth,  31  I't.  ;  hreadtli  at  top,  5  ft.  7  in.;  at 
bottom,  4  ft.  4  in.  Tbe  framework  is  of  oak,  cov- 
ere<l  with  tir  j>lankinjr.  Every  pontoon  weifrhs 
l,r»r)8  lbs.,  and  has  a  l»uoyanoy  (weight  of  cargo 
which  woidd  sink  the  vessel  to  the  top  of  the 
gunwales)  of  18,075  lbs.  When  fonned  inti»  a 
bridge,  they  are  placed  at  intervals  of  14  ft. 
clear  space  from  gunwale  to  gunwale,  and  the 
road  of  the  bridge  is  11  ft.  wide.  For  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  an  army  a  smaller  kind  of  pon- 
toon is  used,  for  bridging  over  rivers  of  less 
importance.  The  Austrian  pontoons  are  simi- 
lar to  tbe  larger  French  pontoon,  but  divided 
transvorselv  in  the  middle  for  more  conve- 
nient  carriage,  and  put  together  in  the  water. 
Two  vessels  placed  close  alongside  each  other, 
and  connected  by  short  timbers,  a  longitudinal 
timber  supj)ortiiig  the  balks  of  tbe  platform, 
c<»n>Titute  a  lloating  pier  of  a  bridge.  Tliese 
pontt>ons,  invented  by  Birago,  were  introdueed 
in  IS'iJi.  Tbe  Russians  have  a  framework  of 
wood  f(>r  their  pout(»ons,  so  constructed  that 
the  Centre  pieces,  (»r  thwarts,  may  be  unship- 
ped;  over  this  frame  is  stretcbed  sail  clotb, 
covered  with  tar  or  a  solution  of  iiidia  rubber. 
They  are  in  length  21  ft.  D  in.,  brea<lth  4  I't. 
11  in.,  dci>th  2  ft.  4  in.,  and  weigb  718  lbs. 
each.  Hreadtli  of  road  of  bridL'o,  10  ft. :  dis- 
tance from  pontoon  to  pontoon,  8  ft.  Tbe  Kus- 
sians  also  have  jK»Titoons  with  a  similar  frame- 
work, covere»l  over  with  leather.  The  IVus- 
sians  are  said  to  have  been  the  tirst  to  divide 
their  pontoons  transversely  into  compartments, 
so  as  to  prevent  one  leak  from  sinking  them. 
Their  pontoons  are  of  wood  and  Hat-bottomed. 
The  span  or  clear  distance  between  tbe  pon- 
toons, in  their  bridges,  varies  from  8  to  IfJ  ft., 
according  to  circumstances.  In  all  continental 
armies  Mnall  boats  to  carry  out  tbe  anch<>rs 
accompany  tbe  jMUitoon  train.  Pontoons  of 
int!ate«l  iii<lia  rul»ber  >n  ere  introduee<l  in  tbe 
Unite*!  States  army  in  l^i-lO,  and  u<ed  in  the 
war  a:rainsr  Mexico.  Tliev  are  ea>ilv  earrie<l, 
from  tlicir  liglitner*-^  and  tbe  small  s[)ace  they 
take  np  when  folded;  but.  be.'^ith-s  bein;:  liable 
to  be  damaged  and  rendered  useless  by  friction 
on  gravel,  (Vc.  tbey  partake  the  common  faults 
of  all  cylindrical  p(>ntoons,  and  liave  been  dis- 
carded both  l>y  the  I'nited  States  ami  England. 
— A  i>ontoon  train  contains,  besides  the  pon- 
toons, the  oars,  boat  luwiks.  anchors,  caldes, 
A:c.,  necessary  to  move  them  alxmt  in  the 
water,  and  to  tix  them  in  their  portion,  and 
tlie  balks  and  planks  ( chesses i  tt»torm  tbeplat- 
fonn  of  the  bridiie.  With  Imat  pontoons  every 
]>ont«M)n  is  generally  M-cured  in  it*;  ]>lace,  and 
tbi-n  the  balk>  and  chesses  stretcbed  across; 
with  cylin<lrical  i»ontoons  two  are  attached  to 
a  rat>.  wbich  i>  iim-bored  at  ibeprofjer  distance 
fnnti  tbe  end  of  tbe  bridge,  ami  cnnnected  with 
it  bv  l»alks  and  ches^c*.     Wbere  cin-unistances 
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four,  or  five  ponttwns  bridged  over,  are  con- 
structed in  .sheltered  situations  above  the  Mte 
fixed  on  for  tbe  bridge,  and  Heated  d«>wn  suc- 
cessively into  their  positions.  In  wnuv  cas<rH. 
with  very  experienced  pontoniers,  the  whole 
bridge  has  been  constructed  on  one  bank  of  Thv 
river  and  swung  round  l)y  the  current  wbi-u 
the  jiassage  was  attem])teil.  This  was  ilone  by 
Napole(«i  when  crossing  the  Danube,  tlie  day 
before  the  battle  of  Wagram. — Pontoon  trains 
are,  bowever,  not  always  at  hand,  ami  the 
military  engineer  must  be  prepared  to  liriilire 
over  a  river,  in  case  of  need,  without  them. 
For  this  purpose  a  variety  of  materials  and 
modes  of  construction  are  employed.  The 
larger  kind  of  boats  generally  found  on  naviga- 
ble rivers  are  made  use  of  for  bridffes  of  bnatji. 
If  no  boats  are  to  bo  found,  and  tSie  de|ith  or 
contiguration  of  bottom  of  tlie  river  rvmlers 
the  use  of  floating  supports  nece»sar\\  rafts'  of 
timber,  tloats  of  casks,  cotton  bales. *and  other 
buoyant  bodies  may  be  used.  If  the  rivcr  is 
shallow,  and  has  a  hard  and  tolerably  level 
bottom,  standing  sup]>orts  are  constructed, 
consisting  either  of  piles,  which  form  the  most 
durable  and  the  safest  kind  of  bridge,  hot 
require  nmch  time  and  labor,  or  of  treatlefli 
whieh  may  be  easily  and  quickly  constructed. 
Sometimes  wagons  loade<l  with  fascines,  &o,, 
and  sunk  in  the  deeper  places  of  the  river,  will 
form  convenient  su[)]>orts  for  the  platform  of  a 
bridge.  Inundations,  marshes,  &c.,  are  bridged 
over  by  means  of  gabions.  For  narrow  rivers 
and  ravines,  where  infantry  only  have  to  p«M, 
various  kinds  of  suspension  bridges  are  adopt- 
ed; they  are  generally  suspended  by  strong 
cables. — The  construction  of  a  military  bridge 
under  the  actual  tire  of  the  enemy  is  now  a 
matter  of  but  rare  o<-curn»nce ;  yet  the  {MMsi- 
bility  of  resistance  must  always  be  provided 
lor.  On  this  account  the  bridge  is  generally 
constructed  in  a  reentering  bend  of  the  river, 
so  that  the  artillery  ]>laced  right  and  left  sweeps 
tbe  ground  on  theo]>posite  bank  close  to  where 
the  bridge  is  to  land,  and  thus  protects  its  ccm- 
>t ruction.  Tbe  c(»ncave  bank,  moreover,  is 
generally  higher  than  the  convex  one,  and  thus 
in  most  cases  the  advantage  of  command  is 
added  to  that  of  a  cross  tire.  Infantry  are 
rowed  across  in  boats  or  pontoons,  and  estate 
lished  immediately  in  front  of  the  bridge.  A 
floating  bridge  may  be  constructed  U*  <!arry 
some  cavalry  and  a  few  light  guns  across.  The 
division  of  the  river  into  Si.*veral  branches  by 
islands,  or  a  sp«>t  hnmediately  beh»w  the  junc- 
tion of  some  smaller  river,  also  offers  advan- 
tages. In  the  latter,  and  sometimes  in  tlio 
former  case,  tbe  several  links  of  the  )>ridge 
may  be  conipi>s<*d  in  sbeltered  water,  aud  then 
tloate«l  down.  Tbe  attacking  ]>arty.  having 
commonly  to  cIknisc  between  many  favorable 
points  on  a  lonsr  line  of  river,  may  easily  mis- 
lead bis  opponent  by  lalse  attacks,  and  then 
etlet't  the  real  ])ass:iL^'  at  a  distant  point ;  and 
the  danger  of  s<'attering  the  defending  forces 
over  that  long  line  is  st>  great,  that  it  is  pre- 
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ferred  to  keep  them  coDaentrat«d  at  mme  die- 
tance  from  the  river,  and  march  them  in  abodj 
against  the  real  point  of  passage  as  aoon  as  it 
han  once  been  awertained,  and  before  the  ene- 
my  can  liavo  brought  over  all  his  armj.  It  is 
from  these  cauBes  that  in  none  of  Uie  wars 
since  the  French  revolution  has  the  cooHtrnc- 
tion  of  a  bridge  on  any  of  the  large  rivers  of 
Earope  been  serionslj'  contested. 

BBllHiE,  NatuaL  I.  Id  Rockbridge  co., 
Vir^nia.  115  m.  W.  of  Richmond,  and  160 
n).  8.  W.  of  Woihington.  It  is  distant  by 
stage  road  from  Lexington,  the  capital  of  the 
county.  14  m. ;  is  80  m.  from  Bonsack'e,  tlie 
nearest  statino  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
lailroad,  and  3G  ni.  by  can^  boat  from  Lynch- 
burg. It  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
deep  chasm  in  which  flows  the  little  stream 
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called  Cedar  creek,  across  the  top  of  which, 
from  brink  to  brink,  there  extends  an  enor- 
mous rocky  stratum,  fashioned  into  a  grftcefQl 
arch.  The  bed  of  the  stream  is  more  than 
200  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  plain,  and  the 
Bidea  of  the  chasm,  at  the  bottom  of  wliicli 
tho  water  flows,  are  composed  of  solid  rock, 
maintaining  a  position  almost  perpendicular. 
The  walls  do  not  seem  to  be  water-worn,  but 
snggest  tlio  idea  of  an  enormous  cavern,  that 
in  remote  ages  may  have  been  covered  for 
miles  by  tho  continuation  of  that  stratum  of 
which  M  tliat  now  remains  is  the  arch  of  the 
natnral  bridge.  A  plumb  line  dropped  fkim 
its  centre  down  the  vertical  face  of  the  rocks 


swings  clear  at  the  depth  of  40  ft.,  which 
is  the  thickness  of  the  crown  of  the  arch. 
Toward  its  sides  this  regularly  increases  with 
a  graceful  curve,  as  in  an  artificial  structure. 
Its  breadth  is  full  60  ft.,  and  the  stone  is  a 
highly  siliciooB  limestone,  extremely  hard  to 
break,  formed  in  massive '  blocks  and  strata, 
with  no  evidence  upon  its  weathered  surface 
of  a  tendency  to  decompose  and  crumble  away. 
It  is  thus  aoparent  that  the  insignificant  little 
stream  wliich  now  runs  in  this  deep  gorge  has 
hod  no  agency  in  shaping  and  prodacing  this 
wonderful  channel.  Mightier  forces  have  worn 
away  the  hard  strata,  more  powerful  torrents 
than  any  that  now  flow  over  the  surface — set 
in  motion  probably  when  this  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia was  shaken  by  those  great  convnl«ons 
which  displaced  its  piles  of  strata  to  tho  depth 
of  thousands  of  feet,  bringing  into  juxtapo- 
sition, along  the  line  of  fissures  which  are 
still  to  be  traced,  gron]«  of  rock  everywhere 
else  found  scpnrated  by  other  formations,  the 
aggregate  thickness  of  which  might  be  meao- 
nred  by  miles.  The  mineral  springs  so  com- 
mon in  this  region,  and  particularly  along  the 
lines  of  these  itisturbances,  flow  up  from  great 
depths,  as  is  made  evident  by  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  many  of  them.  Across  the  top  passes 
a  public  road,  and  being  in  the  same  plane  with 
the  neighboring  country,  one  may  cross  it  in  a 
coach  withont  being  aware  of  the  interesting 
pass.  There  are  several  forest  trees  of  large 
dimensions  growing  near  the  edge  of  the  creek 
directly  under  the  arch,  which  do  not  nearly 
reach  its  lowest  part  The  most  imposing  view 
is  from  about  80  yards  below  the  bridge,  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  creek ;  from  that  position 
the  arch  appears  thinner,  lightor,  and  loftier. 
A  littie  above  the  bridge,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  creek,  the  wall  of  the  rock  is  broken  into 
bnttress-like  masses,  which  rise  almost  perpen- 
dicnlarly  to  a  height  of  nearly  250  (I.,  termi- 
nating in  separate  pinnacles  which  overlook  the 
bridge.  On  theabntments  of  the  bridge  there 
are  many  names  carved  in  the  rock  of  peraons 
who  have  climbed  as  high  as  they  dared  on 
the  face  of  the  precipice.  Highest  of  all  for 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  was  that  of 
George  Washington,  who  when  a  youth  as- 
cended to  a  point  never  before  reached,  but 
which  was  subsequently  an rpassed  in  1818  by 
James  Pii«r,  a  student  in  Washington  college, 
who  actually  climbed  from  the  foot  to  tlie  top 
of  the  rock.  II.  In  Walker  co.,  Alabama,  is  a 
natural  bridge  siud  to  rival  thot  of  Virginia.  It 
is  in  the  sandstone  called  millstone  grit,  which 
underlies  the  coal  formation.  It  spans  about 
120  ft.,  and  its  height  is  about  TO  ft.  A  smaller 
bridge  connects  it  with  the  bluff  beyond. 
The  lines  of  stratification  of  the  sandstone 
give  the  structure  the  appearance  of  having 
been  artificially  built  up  with  massive  blocks. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  region  of  wild  and 
romantic  beauty,  high  escarpments  of  the  same 
sandstone  being  seen  standing  out  in  the  face 
of  the  hills  around.    There  is  a  similar  bridge 
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in  Cliristian  co.,  Kentucky,  130  ft.  high,  with 
a  spun  of  70  ft.  III.  Cnlifornia  has  live  natu- 
ral hridjres,  the  largest  of  which  is  on  a  small 
creek  enjptying  into  the  Ilay  fork  of  the  Trin- 
ity river,  where  a  ledge  of  rock  3,000  ft.  wide 
crosses  the  valley.  Under  this  runs  the  creek, 
through  an  arch  20  ft.  high  by  80  ft.  across. 
The  rock  above  the  arch  is  150  ft.  deep.  On 
Lost  river,  in  Siskiyou  co.,  there  are  two 
natural  bridges  about  30  ft.  apart.  The  rock 
is  H  conglomerate  sandstone,  and  each  bridge 
is  from  10  to  \o  ft.  wide,  while  the  distance 
across  the  stream  is  about  80  ft.  One  of  these 
bridges  is  visited  regularly  by  travellers.  On 
Coyote  creek,  in  Tuolunme  co.,  10  m.  N.  of 
Sonora,  are  two  natural  bridges,  half  a  mile 
apart.  The  uj>per  bridge  is  2.*^o  ft.  long  with 
the  course  of  the  water,  and  30  ft.  high,  with 
the  rock  30  ft.  deep  over  the  water.  The  low- 
er bridge  is  similar  in  size  and  height  to  the 
other. 

BRIDGEXD,  a  market  town  of  Glamorgan- 
shire, Wales,  17  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Cardiff,  lOO  m. 
from  London  by  rail ;  pop.  about  3,000.  It  is 
beautiful)  v  situated  in  a  fertile  district  on  the 
Ogmore,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts  called 
Oldcastlo  and  Newcastle,  connected  bv  two 
.stone  bridires.  The  Welsh  name  of  the  place 
is  Pen-y-Hont-ar  Ogwr.  Its  general  appear- 
ance is  picturestjue  ;  the  streets  are  irregular, 
and  the  houses  mostly  of  stcme  and  well  built. 
The  town  is  lighted  witii  gas,  and  contains  a 
new  Gothic  church  and  several  other  fine  pub- 
lic buildings,  its  chief  support  arises  from  its 
position  as  a  market  town  placed  between  a 
mineral  and  an  agricultural  population.  The 
river  Ogmore  is  much  resorted  to  for  salmon 
fishing,  and  also  for  trout  and  a  fish  called  the 
gwyniad,  which  is  very  abundant.  About  two 
miles  from  Bridgend  are  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Coyty  castle. 

BRIDGENORTH,  a  parliamentary  and  munici- 
pal borough  and  town  of  Shropshire,  England, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Severn,  18  m.  S.  E.  of 
Shrewsbury;  pop.  of  the  town  and  borough  in 
1871,  ir>,436,  of  whom  5,871  were  in  the  town. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  and  was  ancient- 
ly called  Hrugia,  Brug,  or  Bruges.  The  town 
consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  part,  connected 
by  a  lian<lsome  bridge  of  six  arches.  The  upper 
town  is  built  on  a  rock,  on  the  summit  of  wliich 
stamlan  old  castle  an<l  two  churches.  A  free 
grammar  school  f«>unded  in  1503,  a  national 
Si'hool  founded  in  1847,  a  town  hall  of  consid- 
erable antiijuity,  a  public  library,  and  a  theatre 
are  among  the  most  notable  buildings  in  the 
place.  An  extensive  carryinir  trade  is  main- 
taine<l  on  the  Severn,  and  tlu-re  are  cari)et 
manufactories  and  large  mills  f(>r  spinning 
worsted ;  tobacco  pipes  and  nails  are  also 
manufactured. 

BRIINii:i*<»RT.  a  city  and  half  shire  town  of 
Fairfield  co..  Conn.,  Mtuate<l  on  Lon;:  I-^land 
sound,  .■)'.»  m.  X.  E.  of  New  York,  bv  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven  railroad.  It  is  the  most 
important  station  on  the  road,  and  a  terminus 


of  the  Housatonic  and  Naogatack  railroad:*. 
The  mouth  of  the  Pequonnock  creek  funii»hes 
a  harbor  safe  and  capacioaa,  but  eomewhat 
injured  by  a  sand  bar.  Much  coasting  busi- 
ness is  done  here,  and  steamboats  make  daily 
passages  to  and  from  New  York.  Near  the 
shore  the  land  is  level,  but  soon  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  100  ft.,  called  Golden  hill,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  view  of  the  sound,  and 
crowned  with  elegant  residences.  The  city  is 
well  built,  has  a  gas  and  a  water  company,  and 
many  of  its  streets  are  shaded  with  large  elms. 
The  immediate  vicinity  was  settle<l  in  1G31I, 
but  the  city  (formerly  called  Newfield)  is  al- 
most wholly  the  growth  of  the  present  century. 
The  town,  fonnerly  a  part  of  Stratford,  was  in- 
corporated in  1821,  and  the  city  charter  was 
obtained  in  1836.  The  po])ulation  of  the  ciiv 
in  1850  was  0,080;  in  1860,  13,299;  and  in 
1870,  18,960;  of  the  town  in  1870,  19,83.>. 
The  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  town 
in  1871  was  $10,512,156,  wnich  amount  was 
exceeded  only  by  that  of  three  other  towns  in 
the  state,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Norwich. 
In  1871  there  were  in  the  town  18  schools, 
with  7  male  teachers,  43  female  teachers,  8,6«-»o 
pupils  registered  in  the  public  schools,  and 
498  in  private  schools.  The  city  contains  5 
national  banks  and  three  savings  banks,  with 
deposits  aggregating,  Jan.  1,  1871,  $4,473,102. 
Bridgeport  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of 
firearms  and  sewing  machines.  Among  the 
most  extensive  establishments  are  those  of  the 
Wheeler  and  Wilson  and  Howe  sewinf;  machine 
companies,  the  Union  metallic  cartridge  com- 
pany, the  New  Haven  arms  company,  and  one 
of  the  largest  carriage  manufactories  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  seven  other  carriage 
factories,  several  iron  founderies,  manufactorif s 
of  locks,  saddles,  harness,  carriage  springs,  and 
coach  lace,  and  two  daily  newspapers. 

BRIDGET,  or  Bride,  Salit,  patnmess  of  Ire- 
land, bom  at  Fochard,  county  AmiaglL,  about 
the  end  of  the  5th  or  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century.  She  withdrew  from  the  world  in 
early  youth,  received  the  habit  of  a  nun  at  the 
hands  of  St.  Mel,  nephew  and  disciple  of  St. 
Ptitrick,  and  built  herself  a  cell  under  a  large 
oak,  calling  it  Kill-dara,  or  Kildare,  the  cell  of 
the  oak.  She  was  soon  followed  by  other  vir- 
gins from  the  surrounding  country,  and  in  a 
short  time  found  hersi'lf  at  the  head  of  a  flour- 
ishing order,  which  extended  into  diflerent 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  even  passed  into  England. 
Scotland,  (lennany,  and  France.  It  subsistetl 
for  manv  centuries,  but  is  now  extinct.  Sev- 
end  biographies  of  this  saint  have  bevn  writ- 
ten, but  they  contain  little  more  than  a  recital  i>f 
her  miracles.  It  is  related  that  her  IkmIv  wa.-* 
discovered  in  1185.  at  Down-Patrick,  and  was 
there  kept  until  the  <lestructi<»n  of  its  shrine 
by  Henry  VIII.  The  liead  is  said  to  l>e  still 
presiTvetl  in  the  Jesuits'  church  at  Lisbi>n. 
Her  fea<t  falls  on  Feb.  1. 

BRIDGCT,  Sistfrs  of  Salit,  a  religions  order 
founded  in  1800  by  Dr.  Dclany,  bishop  of  Kil- 
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dare  and  Leighlin,  Ireland,  and  subsequently 
approved  by  the  pope.  The  rule  embraces  the 
three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience, 
and  has  special  reference  to  the  direction  of 
parish  schools.  The  habit  is  black,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Presentation  nuns  and  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy.  The  first  convent  of  the  order  was 
opened  at  Tullow,  county  Carlow,  and  the  sec- 
ond at  Mount  Rath,  in  1808.  One  was  estab- 
lished at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  about  1853. 

BRIDGirrOBr,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
capital  of  Cumberland  co.,  New  Jersey,  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  Cohansey  creek,  20  m. 
from  its  entrance  into  Delaware  bay,  60  m.  S. 
S.  W.  of  Trenton,  and  40  m.  8.  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  West 
Jersey  railroad;  pop.  in  1870,  6,830.  The 
city  is  divided  into  three  wards,  is  neatly  built, 
and  its  opposite  parts  are  connected  by  a 
drawbridge  across  the  creek.  It  contains  8 
cliurchea,  a  court  house,  a  bank,  two  acad- 
emies, a  public  library,  and  two  newspaper 
offices,  also  an  extensive  iron  foundery,  a  roU- 
ing  mill,  nail,  glass,  and  woollen  factories,  be- 
sides other  manufactories.  Ship  building  forms 
an  important  industry ;  13  vessels  (12  sailing 
and  1  steam)  of  389  tons  were  built  here  in 
1870.  The  trade  of  the  city  employs  a  large 
number  of  schooners  and  sloops.  In  1871  the 
total  number  of  vessels  registered,  enrolled, 
and  licensed  her^  was  282,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  16,113  tons.  The  town  of  Cohansey 
was  annexed  to  Bridge  ton  in  1868. 

BRIDGETOWIV,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Bar- 
badoea,  situated  on  Carlisle  bay  at  the  S.  W. 
end  of  the  island ;  pop.  about  24,000.  It  is 
about  2  m.  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  is 
the  principal  port  of  the  island.  Besides  many 
fine  houses  surrounded  with  extensive  grounds, 
it  contains  a  handsome  square,  called  Trafalgar 
square,  in  which  a  bronze  statue  of  Lord  Nel- 
son was  placed  in  1813.  There  are  also  a 
cathedral,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  numerous 
churches  and  schools  for  blacks  and  whites,  a 
handsome  market  place,  the  barracks,  and 
several  hospitals.  The  town  contains  some 
excellent  literary  and  scientific  societies  and 
^ood  libraries ;  a  free  public  library  was  estab- 
lished in  1847.  Bridgetown  is  the  residence 
of  the  bishop  of  Barbadoes  and  of  the  governor 
general  of  the  Windward  Islands.  The  town 
was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, but  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1766.  It  also  suffered  severely  from  fire  in 
1845. 

BRIDGEWATER  (Indian  name,  Nunkefe^t),  a 
township  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Fall 
River  and  Bridgewater  branch  railroads,  27  m. 
S.  E.  of  Boston,  and  20  m.  N.  W.  of  Plymouth. 
It  once  formed  part  of  Duxbury,  was  purchased 
of  the  Indians  in  1645  by  Oapt.  Miles  Standish, 
and  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  precinct  in 
1716.  In  1790  it  contained  4,975  mhabitants ; 
three  new  townships  were  afterward  separated 
from  it,  and  incorporated  as  East,  North,  and 
West  Bridgewater. — Old  Bbidoewater  is  plea- 


santly situated  on  Taunton  river,  embraces  some 
of  the  best  land  in  the  county,  and  possesses 
considerable  commercial  importance;  pop.  in 
1870,  3,660.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  state  normal 
school,  with  a  library  of  5,000  volumes;  of  an 
academy,  incorporated  in  1799 ;  and  of  a  state 
almshouse.  There  are  15  or  20  public  schools, 
and  Episcopal,  Swedenborgian,  and  Congrega- 
tional churches.  The  town  contains  2  rolling 
and  slitting  mills,  a  forge  manufacturing  an- 
chors, chain  cables,  4&c.,  a  brass  foundery,  a 
paper  mill,  3  saw  mills,  2  manufactories  of 
hollow  ware  and  castings,  2  of  cotton  gins,  1 
of  cotton,  woollen,  and  otlier  machinery,  1  of 
metal  sheathing  for  vessels,  and  2  of  tin  ware. 
A  weekly  newspaper  is  published  here. — East 
Bbidoewateb  is  about  25  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Boston, 
on  Beaver  and  Sautucket  rivers,  branches  of 
the  Taunton;  pop.  in  1870,  8,017.  It  has  im- 
portant manufactures,  some  of  which  have  been 
carried  on  since  its  first  settlement,  about  1688. 
Cannon  were  cast  here  during  the  revolution. 
The  town  contains  2  shoddy  mills,  2  rolling  and 
slitting  mills,  2  forges  manufacturing  bar  iron, 
6  saw  mills,  1  manufactory  of  cotton  gins,  and 
2  of  tacks  and  brads ;  299  males  and  97  females 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  published  here. 
There  are  several  churches  and  good  schools. 
— North  Bbidoewateb  is  about  20  m.  8.  E.  of 
Boston,  on  the  Fall  River  railroad,  and  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Salisbury  river;  pop.  in  1870, 
8,007.  It  has  a  good  soil,  adapted  to  grazing, 
and  contains  Congregational,  Swedenborgian, 
Baptist,  and  Methodist  churches,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  and  good  schools ;  1,059  males  and 
208  females  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes.  There  are  also  manufac- 
tories of  mechanics^  tools,  tacks,  brads,  lasts, 
shoe  pegs,  blacking,  musical  instruments,  tin 
ware,  &c. — West  Bbidoewateb  is  about  25  m. 
S.  E.  of  Boston,  on  the  Fall  Kiver  railroad ;  pop. 
in  1870,  1,803.  A  branch  of  the  Taunton  river 
flows  through  it,  affording  motive  power  to 
several  mills  and  factories.  There  are  4  saw 
mills,  3  manufactories  of  hollow  ware  and  cast- 
ings, and  1  of  soap ;  and  144  hands  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  There 
are  churches  of  various  denominations  and  sev- 
eral schools. 

BRIDGEWATER,  a  seaport,  parliamentary 
borough,  and  parish  of  Somersetshire,  England, 
on  the  river  Parret,  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  rail- 
way, and  the  Taunton  and  Bridgewater  canal, 
29  m.  S.  W.  of  Bristol ;  pop.  in  1871, 12,101.  It 
is  a  place  of  much  antiquity,*  mentioned  in 
"Domesday  Book"  by  the  name  of  Brugie. 
The  Parret  admits  vessels  of  200  tons,  and  opens 
on  the  Bristol  channel.  The  foreign  trade  is 
principally  with  the  United  States,  Canada, 
the  west  Indies,  and  Russia.  About  8,500 
tons  of  shipping  belong  to  the  port.  Brick  and 
tile  making  is  carried  on  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  making  of  white  brick,  known  as  Bath 
brick,  constituting  a  staple  trade  of  the  town. 
The  parish  church  is  a  fine  structure.    There 
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are  places  of  worship  for  Unitarians,  Quakers,  j  whoso  authors  were  Thonias  Clialmera,  D.  D., 
Independents,  Methodists,  and  Baptists;  also  .  John  Kidd,  M.  D.,  William  Whewell,  D.  I>., 
varioiLs  schools  and  charitable  institutions.  In  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.  I)., 
tlie  nei^'hborhood  is  the  isle  of  Athelney,  in  j  William  Buckland,  D.  D..  the  Rev.  William 
w^hich  Alfred  took  refuge  from  the  Danes.  At  i  Kirby,  and  William  Prout,  M.  D.  These  works 
the  coufjuest  many  Saxons  were  settled  here.  I  have  had  a  large  and  continnooB  sale;  and,  by 
It  was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  various  tlie  terms  of  the  bequest,  the  profits  of  the 
civil  wars  of  England,  and  attained  a  celebrity  treatises  are  appropriated  to  their  respective 
from  the  part  taken  by  its  inhabitants  in  the  authors.  The  earl's  immense  property,  alK>at 
Monmouth  rising,  and  the  retaliation  therefor.  £100,000  a  year,  in  the  first  instance,  came 
BRIDGEWATER,  Francis  CgertoD,  second  and  ;  into  possession  of  his  kinsman,  tlie  duke  of 
last  duke  of,  an  English  nobleman,  born  in  |  Sutherland.  On  his  death  in  1838,  it  devolved 
1736,  died  March  8,  1803.  lie  is  chiefiy  known  !  upon  the  duke's  second  son,  Lord  Francis 
for  having  opened  the  tirst  navigable  canal  in  Leveson  Gower,  who  then  took  the  name  and 
England,  from  his  coal  mines  of  Worsley  to  :  anns  of  Egerton  only,  and  was  created  Vis- 
Manchester,  which  was  subseijuently  extended    count  Brackley  and  earl  of  Ellesmere  in  184C. 


to  connect  the  Trent  and  Mersey.     This  canal, 
which  was  wholly  constructed  by  the  duke. 


BRIDGMAN,  Lmti,  a  blind  deaf  mute,  bom 
at  Hanover,  N.  II.,  Dec.  21, 1829.     Up  to  the 


not  only  largely  increased  his  revenue  from  the  age  of  two  years  she  possessed  all  her  faculties 
mines,  but  reduced  the  price  of  coal  at  Man-  ,  but  a  severe  illness  at  that  time  occasioned  tlie 
Chester  oO  i)er  cent.  (See  Bkindley,  James.)  |  loss  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  consequently  of 
BRIDGEWATER,  Francis  Henry  E^rtoi,  earl  of,  speech,  while  the  sense  of  smell  was  also  de- 
born  Nov.  11,  1758,  died  in  I*aris,  Feb.  11,     stroyed,  and  that  of  taste  greatly  impairtr<l. 


1829.  He  was  the  second  cousin  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  youngest  son  of  John  Egerton, 
bishop  of  Durham,  grandson  of  John,  3d  earl 
of  Bridgewater,  wljose  direct  ancestor  was  Sir 


She  recovered  her  health  gradually,  but  none 
ot  her  lost  senses  were  restored.  At  the  age 
of  eight  she  became  an  inmate  of  the  Perkins 
institution  for  the  blind  in  Boston,  under  tlie 


Thomas  Egerton,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  j  care  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  and  soon  acquired  such 
(See  E(iERTON.)  lie  graduated  at  Oxford  in  a  familiarity  with  the  building  and  it8  various 
1780,  in  which  year  his  father  appointed  him  •  apartments  that  she  could  wander  at  will 
a  prebendary  of  Durham.  His  relative,  the  .  through  it  unattended.  Dr.  Howe  resolved  to 
last  duke  of  Bridgewater,  presented  him  to  undertake  the  task  of  instructing  her,  a  work 
valuable  recitories  in  Shropshire  in  1781  and    which   until  that  time  had    never  been   at- 


17U7.  His  brother  John  succeeded  to  the  earl- 
dom on  tlie  extinction  of  the  dukedom  of 
Bridgewater  in  1803.  Twenty  years  later  Mr. 
Egerton  himself  became  the  eighth  and  last 
earl,  dying  a  bachelor.  He  resided  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  eccentricities,  llis  house 
was  nearly  filled  with  cats  and  dogs ;  out  of 
fifteen  dogs  two  were  admitted  to  his  table,  and 


tempted  with  success.  The  first  step  waa  to 
teach  her  the  names  of  objects;  for  this  pur- 
pose an  object  with  which  she  was  familiar, 
such  as  a  fork  or  spoon,  was  put  into  her 
hand,  and  with  its  name  in  raised  letters^ 
Tliis  was  repeated  many  times  and  with  dif- 
ferent objects,  till  she  had  learned  that  the 
word  bore  some  relation  to  the  object.  As 
yet,  however,  her  idea  of  this  relation  was 


six,  dressed  up  like  himself,  were  frequently    very  vague.     The  next  step  was  to  present  her 
seen  alone  in  his  carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses    the  separate  letters  in  relief,  at  first  bo  arrange*! 


as  to  form  the  name  of  an  object  which  8he 
knew.  Finding  that  slie  recognized  the  word, 
her  teacher  disarranged  the  letters,  and  taking 


and  attended  by  two  footmen.  His  own  pub- 
lications are  a  splendid  edition  of  the  '*  llip- 
polyius''  of  Euripides,  with  scholia,  notes,  va- 
rious readings,  and  a  Latin  version ;  a  **  Life  her  hands  in  his  own  proceeded  to  reconstruct 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton ; ''  a  **  Letter  to  the  I  the  word,  causing  her  to  observe  each  letter 
Parisians  (m  Inland  navigation; ''  and  "Anec-  !  which  composed  it;  having  done  this  several 
dotes''  of  his  own  family.  He  bequeathed  his  '  times,  she  constructed  the  word  herself  with- 
manuscripts  and  autograph  letters  t^  the  Brit-    out  assistance.     The  same  process  was  then 


isli  museum,  with  £12,000,  the  interest  of 
whicli  was  to  be  expended  in  taking  care  of 
and  increasing  tiiem.      Further,   by  his  will, 


repeate<l  with  other  words,  and  before  the 
close  of  her  lesson  the  idea  had  evidently 
dawned  upon  her  mind  that  this  was  a  means 


dated  Feb.  25,  f  H2o,  lie  left  £8,000  to  the  pres-  by  which  she  could  communicate  her  own 
ident  of  the  royal  society,  to  be  given  to  some  thoughts  to  others.  This  process  was  con- 
person  or  persons  named  by  him,  who  should  tinned  until  she  had  become  familiar  with  a 
write,  print,  and  publish  1,000  copies  of  a  work  ;  considerable  number  of  words.  She  was  then 
*'on  the  i>ower,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God,  furnished  with  type  having  the  letters  in  relieC, 
as  manifested  in  the  creation."^  Mr.  Davies  and  aboard  which  had  been  pierced  with  holes 
Gilbert,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  the  royal  for  the  reception  of  the  tyj>e.  Objects  known 
wK'iety  when  the  earl  died,  decided  that  eight  to  her  were  then  presented,  and  she  wonhl 
treatises,  devoted  to  the  illustration  ot  Si'j)arate  comi>ose  the  names  with  the  type.  This  af- 
branches  of  the  subject,  should  be  written,  forded  her  great  delight.  She  was  next  taught 
Tlius  originated  the  "Bridgewater  Treatises,"  the  manual  alphabet,  which  she  acquired  very 
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rcadilj.  This  haying  heen  attained,  her  teacher 
presented  her  with  an  ol^ect  with  which  she 
was  not  familiar,  and  len  her  for  a  time  to 
inform  herself  concerning  its  form  and  nse. 
The  teacher  then  spelled  its  name  with  the 
manual  alphabet,  the  child  following  each  letter 
till  she  had  comprehended  that  it  was  the  name 
of  the  object,  when  she  herself  spelled  it  in  the 
same  way,  tlien  composed  it  with  her  types, 
and  finally,  as  if  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  placed  the  word  thus  composed  by  the 
side  of  the  object.  All  this  was  accomplished 
in  the  first  tliree  months.  The  same  course, 
together  with  some  lessons  on  the  physical  re- 
lations of  objectB,  was  continued  through  the 
year.  Laura  never  wearied  of  this  instruction, 
but  when  left  to  herself  was  constantly  spelling 
words  either  with  her  type  or  the  manual  al- 
]>habet.  Her  instruction  was  confined  for  the 
first  two  years  to  the  names  of  objects ;  the 
attempt  was  then  made  to  instruct  her  in  their 
qualities,  and  subsequently  in  their  relations  to 
each  other.  There  were  many  diflBculties  con- 
nected with  each  step,  but  patience  and  per- 
severance overcame  them  all.  She  was  next 
taught  t6  write,  and  her  first  eflfort  was  to 
write  a  letter  unassisted  to  her  mother.  She 
subsequently  acquired  the  rudiments  of  arith- 
metic; took  lessons  on  the  piano,  on  which 
she  became  a  skilful  performer ;  and  acquired 
a  practical  knowledge  of  needlework,  and  of 
some  household  duties.  The  ideas  she  acquired 
were  constantly  the  subjects  of  thought  and 
inquiry.  She  one  day  addressed  to  Dr.  Howe 
this  question :  ^^  Man  has  made  houses  and  ves- 
sels, but  who  made  the  land  and  the  sea  ?  ^* 
The  answer  that  it  was  God  who  made  all 
things,  and  the  explanation  of  his  character, 
affected  her  deeply.  She  sought  to  know  more 
of  this  wonderful  being,  and  did  not  rest  satis- 
fied till  her  teachers  had  explained  to  her  the 
great  truths  of  revelation.  The  fear  of  death, 
which  had  formerly  distressed  her,  passed  away 
with  tlie  entrance  of  the  hope  of  a  resurrec- 
tion. In  deportment  she  is  modest  almost  to 
diffidence.  She  possesses  a  decided  love  of 
system  and  neatness,  never  leaving  her  room 
in  disorder,  and  exhibiting  great  solicitude  for 

Sropriety  and  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  her 
ress.  She  exhibits  a  marked  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  and  is  at  the  same  time  jeal- 
ously mindful  of  her  own.  She  is  now  (1873) 
in  her  44th  year,  and  makes  her  home  most  of 
the  time  at  the  Perkins  institution.  Dr.  Howe 
writes:  "  She  enjoys  life  quite  as  much,' prob- 
ably more,  than  most  persons  do.  She  reads 
whatever  books  she  finds  in  raised  point,  but 
especially  the  Bible.  She  makes  much  of  her 
own  clothing,  and  can  run  a  sewing  machine. 
She  seems  happiest  when  she  c^n  find  some 
person  who  knows  the  finger  alphabet  and  can 
sit  and  gossip  with  her  about  acquaintances, 
the  news,  and  general  matters.  Her  moral 
sense  is  well  developed." 

BRIDLINGTON  (formerly  written  Brellino- 
TON,  and  usually  called  Bublinoton),  a  parish 


of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on 
the  railway  from  Hull  to  Scarborough,  on  the 
North  sea,  6  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Flamborough 
Head  and  25  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Hull.  It  includes 
the  market  towns  of  Bridlington  and  Bridling- 
ton Quay;  pop. in  1871^  9,662.  The  town  of 
Bridlington  is  built  chiefiy  along  one  narrow 
street,  and  contains  the  remains  of  a  priory 
built  in  the  18th  or  14th  century,  and  now 
used  for  the  parochial  church.  There  are  also 
places  of  worship  for  several  dissenting  sects, 
three  or  four  schools,  and  manufactories  of 
hats.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Cavendish 
family. — Bridlington  Quay  is  situated  on  a  fine 
bay  about  a  mile  from  Bridlington,  and  is  much 
resorted  to  in  summer  for  bathing.  There  is 
here  a  chalybeate  spring.  The  town  has  a 
good  harbor,  formed  of  two  handsome  piers, 
and  an  active  export  trade  in  corn.  Paul  Jones 
captured  here  the  convoy  of  the  Baltic  fieet, 
Sept.  21,  1779. 

BRIDPORTy  a  seaport  town  and  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  Dorsetshire, 
England,  127  m.  S.  W.  of  London ;  pop.  in 
1871,  7,666.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  consisting 
mainly  of  three  spacious  streets.  The  fine  old 
parish  church  of  St  Mary  was  restored  in 
1865 ;  among  other  places  of  worship  is  a 
handsome  Congregational  church.  The  town 
hall,  completed  in  1860,  is  a  good  building. 
There  is  a  literary  and  scientific  institution, 
and  a  school  of  art.  The  coasting  trade,  which 
was  formerly  considerable,  was  diminished  by 
the  railways;  but  it  has  recently  increased 
owing  to  the  improvement  of  the  harbor, 
which  is  1^  m.  from  the  town,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Brit,  and  can  accommodate  vessels  of 
200  tons.  Ship  building  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent ;  there  are  two  weekly  markets  and  two 
annual  fairs  for  cattle,  sheep,  cheese,  and  small 
wares.  Bridport  was  a  borough  during  the 
Saxon  period,  and  under  Henry  VIII.  eiyoyed 
the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  navy  with  cord- 
age. The  name  "  Bridport  dagger  "  was  for- 
merly applied  to  the  halter. 

BRIE  (anc.  Brigensis  pcufus  or  Baltu»\  a  for- 
mer district  of  France,  lying  between  the  Seine 
and  the  Mame,  and  now  contained  in  the  de- 
partments of  Aisne,  Seine-et-Mame,  Mame,  and 
Seine-et-Oise.  It  was  divided  into  Brie  Fran- 
^aise,  which  belonged  to  the  government  of  lie 
de  France,  and  Brie  Champenoise,  comprised 
in  the  government  of  Champagne.  A  third 
division  once  existed,  called  Brie  Pouilleuse, 
comt)rising  the  environs  of  Ch&teau-Thierry ; 
this  was  afterward  incorporated  with  Brie 
Champenoise.  The  latter  was  the  largest  of 
the  di\nsions,  and  had  for  its  capital  Meaux, 
the  most  important  town  in  the  whole  district 
Its  chief  wealth  was  in  vineyards  and  pastures ; 
and  its  butter  and  cheese  are  celebrated.  Brie 
Fran^aise  produced  grain  in  great  abundance, 
and  was  likewise  a  good  grazing  country.  Its 
capital  was  Brie-Comte-Robert  Corbeil,  one 
of  its  principal  towns,  was  an  independent  earl- 
dom from  946  to  1122,  when  it  was  taken  from 
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Cnuiit  II»;iiH'!i  (111  Piiijift  1>7  TxMiis  Ihc  Fat.  In 
anciviit  tioii.'!'  thU  dirtrii-t  wa*  partly  cuverod 
liy  u  vast  forest,  iMHlinnM  of  wlii<'li  aro  atill  to 
1>e  Men.  It  iii  licrievvd  bv  mhhv  to  ha  the  inurh 
<lw»utoiI  (siHiilry  of  tlio  MuKIi,  ..f  wli.mi  Cwssr 
iiiiikoii  iiicnti'iii.  It  wtL*  whin\'aWd  by  tlio 
Frank.-*,  iind  fonnc-d  part  <if  tin?  kiiiplcnn  of 
N<.-UKtrin.  Id  tliu  <Jtli  ei-ntur.v  it  was  nilcil  L>,v  ita 
own  coiiiil:!,  who  took  tlii'ir  titk-  from  Meaux, 
l>nt  arc  hImi  Kiylv<l  cimnt^  of  lir'iv.  Herbert 
of  W-nnnniloiit,  one  of  tUcne  fi'UiIal  lords,  hav- 
iiij;  nhtiLined  tlic  I'oiinty  of  Tmyos  or  Cliani- 
IHi^nii.',  in  in'iit  united  the  two  districts.  Both 
liaA:H.-<l  to  tin'  crown  in  lUfil. 

BUEF  (l.at.  hrcrif,  hi-ere;  Fr.  Vrif.  sliort). 
L  A  writ  iMsuiiiK  ""t  <if  aiiv  iimrt  in  the 
ntune  of  tliu  kiut;i  ll]ini(;h  more  strictly  the 
name  of  the  oripnal  writ  by  wliuh  n  suit  was 
CMiinicnceil,  it  woh  atternaiil  aiiplieil  to  all Ju- 
dirial  writs.  Tlio  reotxin  of  tlie  name,  as  ex- 
pliilni'd  liy  Brai.-t(in  (whicb,  however,  wan  only 
in  rt.-ferenue  to  (bo  oriK'iniil  writ),  was  that  it 
brietljr  M;t  forth  the  fmbject  mutter  uf  tliv  ac- 
tion and  tile  cluiiu  of  the  t'luintitf.  II.  In  w- 
olexiiiHtieul  l.iM't  n  (lontitieal  letter  aildressed 
to  inferior  ewlosiafltics  or  to  tenijinrnl  {>rtncc8 
imiin  tuiiif  matter  of  ditu-ipliiie  or  claim  of  the 
cliiireh,  eiiUeil  an  aiiostolical  brief.  Tbiixlesli:- 
iiiitiiin  miiy  have  tici'II  UMiil  iix  exjireiv-iDK  the 
conriite  tbnii  of  the  brief  as  couipan.'d  with  tbe 
more  ample  iiiiriiscobif-v  of  the  iiojie's  Inili.  A 
fiinilar  iisf  of  the  term  wns  nindi-  in  respect  to 
a  letter  from  the  kinj.'  in  relVri-tici;  to  ecflesiiis- 
ticul  matters.  III.  In 
modern  law,  axnmmary 
nf  a  cam;  iiiaile  out  for 
the  11M'  <if  niUDsel,  eon- 
tiuiiiiiK  an  abstract  of 
the  jiieailinpi,  a  ntnte- 
nit-nt  of  till.-  fa<-t!>  tiiat 
t-anbep 
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I  and  its  cnttle  fairs  are  tbe  most  important  in 
the  proviuL'e.  There  are  exten^vc-  iiianuiuetif- 
ries  of  linens,  woollens,  and  cottons. 
I  BBIEL,  Brin,  or  BrIrUe  (pruiierly  Brbeue  Hid. 
a  fortitied  Benjiort  town  of  llolluod.  provim-e 
of  t^KUth  Holland,  on  the  lett  bank  ami  mar 
!  the  mouth  of  the  Moas.  on  the  X.  coast  of  the 
:  Voomc  island,  14  m.  W.  of  liottenlam  ;  pup. 
\  about  7,01ii>,  The  prindpal  clmrcb  is  that  of 
;  St.  Cattarinc's,  and  anions  other  public  build- 
I  ings  areasymigotiiie,  al.atin  school,  an  ancient 
I  orphan  asylum,  and  an  arsenal.  There  arc  sev- 
eral mnuufactories,  and  the  principal  trade  is 
in  cerealH  and  maddci-.  About  S  ni.  uliove  the 
town  is  the  entrance  to  the  new  Vourden  canal 
across  tbe  Vuomo  islfintl,  by  whicli  lartre  slii}>ii 
tiass  from  the  Maae  to  Hellevoetsluifl.  Admiral 
llartcn  van  Tromp  and  Vice  Admiral  Van  Ai- 
'  iiuinile  were  natives i>f  Briel.  Tbe  lirst  *ictory 
I  of  the  l)uteh  [patriots  over  i^pain  was  achieved 
here.  April  1,  1573. 

BBIEKHE,  or  BrlmMe-ChltMi,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Aul)e.  14  m.  X.  W, 
of  liur-sur-Aube ;  pop.  in  18i;>;.  3.UT».  It- takis 
I  its  name  from  a  ma^.'nitieent  chateau  erected  in 
:  the  IMlli  century  by  Ij>uis  <ie  I^im^nie,  tbe  la>t 
count  of  Brie nnc.  The  military  col leicc  of  Bri- 
]  enne,  founded  in  1770,  was  attended  by  Xa- 
I  poleon  from  177!*  to  1784.  It  was  *uiii)ressi-d 
;  in  ITiH),  aiut  the  buihlin^  no  loni.'cr  eitiM.  C>n 
Jan.  31).  IKU.  Xapoleon  attempted  here  the 
lUiinii-uvre  oi  cultinp  the  Silesian  army  in  two, 
by  marching;  suddenly  from  Chiilons,  aud  inter- 
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In  this 
country  coimsi'l  ntU-n- 
er  make  up  their  own 
brief,  andllu-  woril  jwii- 
erallydL-notcd  the  beads 
of  a  law  argument,  with 
citations  of  nuthori- 
which 
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I    fiimislieil    to 
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BRIKG,  n  town  of  Prussian  Sih-sia,  on  tbo 
lell  bank  of  the  tlder.  and  on  the  railway  from 
Itre^laii  to  Vienna,  S8  m.  S.  F.  of  Breslau; 
I«)p.  in  ICTl.  l.j,3r>7.  It  contains  a  castle,  the 
reridence  of  the  olil  i-oiiiits  irf  Itrict',  scverjd 
churches,  a  synairopue,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a 
"      "  rlilicutions 


Toyeil  I 


the  French 


principal  trade  is  in  clotlifi,  tol 


IMi 


posins  his  forces  between  Schwarienlii-r|i  and 
EtlOcher,  to  as  to  (ircvent  their  Jiiin-Iiun.  A 
severe  contest  ensued,  with  advantapv  to  the 
French,  but  without  imjiortant  results.  Br 
his  will  Xapoleon  left  I,lii>0.<Mi(i  francs  to  the 
town  and  ^ihi.ikn)  to  tbe  inhabitants. 

BBIC^Z.  L^r  of,  in  the  S.  F..  part  of  the  can- 
ton of  Item.  Swii7AThind,  formed  by  the  es- 
jinnsion  nf  the  river  Aar,  and  connected  with 
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the  lake  of  Than.  It  is  abont  8  tn.  long  and 
2  m.  broac],  and  is  embosomed  m  monntaias, 
some  of  wliich,  on  the  south,  project  in  high 
promontories  into  the  lake.  Cascades  from 
these  mountains  are  abundant,  the  principal  of 
wliich  ]a  the  Uieesbach.  The  sarface  of  the 
lake  is  about  1,700  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  the 
river  Aar,  E.  of  the  lake,  are  the  falls  of  Rei- 
chcnbach  and  Alpbach,  the  fonner  celebrated 
for  its  cascade  of  2,000  ft.,  and  the  latter  for 
its  triple  iris  in  the  morning.  The  village  of 
Brienz  ia  at  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  lake,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Aar;  pop.  in  1888,  4,168. 

BSliX  (SEEK,  a  small  stream  rising  in  War- 
ren CO.,  6a.,  flowing  S.  E.  for  about  100  m.,  and 
entering  the  Savannah  river  a  few  miles-E.  of 
Jock  son  borougrh.  After  the  American  victory 
on  Kettle  creek,  in  February,  1779,  Gen,  Ashe 
was  sent  at  the  head  of  abont  1,200  continental 
troops  to  ilrive  the  British  from  AogusCe.  The 
latt«r,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Campbell, 
evacuated  the  city,  retreated  to  Brier  creek, 
and  after  crossing  destroyed  the  bridge.  Ashe 
pursued  them,  arrived  at  the  creek  Feb.  27,  and 
while  halting  to  form  a  camp,  March  8,  was 
surprised  by  1,800  British  under  Gen.  PrevosC, 
who  crossed  the  stream  16  m.  above,  made  a 
wide  circuit,  attacked  his  rear,  and  routed  him 
with  a  loss  of  about  100  killed  and  189  prison- 
ers, besides  all  the  baggage,  7  pieces  of  cannon, 
about  GOO  stand  of  arms,  and  much  ammuni- 
tion. The  British  had  only  6  killed  and  11 
wonnded,  and  were  enabled  by  this  victory  to 
reocenpy  Augusta  and  open  a  free  communiea- 
tiOQ  with  tlie  Indiana  and  tones  in  Florida, 
western  Georgia,  and  the  Oafolinas. 

BlIES  (Ilun.  Breini-Bdnya),  a  town  of 
nungary,  in  the  county  of  Z61yom,  on  the 
Gran,  24  m.  N.  E.  of  Neusohl ;  pop.  in  1870, 
11,770,  nearly  all  Slovaks.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  agneulturo  and  cattle 
breeding.    The  cheese  of  Bries  is  famous. 

BUCCS,  Cbtries  Frederick,  an  American  au- 
thor and  journalist,  bom  on  the  island  of  Nan- 
tucket about  1810.  Early  in  life  he  removed 
to  tlic  city  of  New  York,  where  he  edited 
several  periodicals,  and  became  a  constant 
contributor  to  others.  In  1939  he  published 
a  novel  entitled  "  The  Adventures  of  Harry* 
Fronco,  a  Tale  of  the  great  Panic."  Four 
years  later  his  "  Haunted  Merchant "  appeared, 
and  in  1847  "Tlie  Trippings  of  Tom  Pepper,  or 
the  Results  of  Romancmg."  In  1844  he  com- 
mcncetl  the  "  Broadway  Journal,"  of  which  in 
the  following  year  Edgar  A.  Poe  became  his 
associate  editor.  He  was  an  editor  of  "Put- 
nam's Uagazine  "  from  1853  to  1856,  in  con- 
nection with  G«orp:e  William  Curtis  and  Parke 
Godwin,  and  also  of  the  new  series  of  the  mag- 
azine in  ]eri9.  He  was  for  some  years  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  "New  York  Times,"  and  is 
now  (1878)  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "Brook- 
lyn Union." 

BKiCGS,  Hnry  Fcmact,  an  English  painter, 
bom  in  1793,  died  in  London  in  January,  1844. 
He  first  exhibited  portraits  in  the  royal  acad- 
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emy  in  I'SH,  and  in  1818  appeared  as  a  his- 
torical painter.  His  best  known  works  are 
"  Othello  relating  hia  Adventures  to  Desde- 
mono,"  and  the  "  First  Interview  between  the 
Bponiarda  and  Peruvians." 

BIIGBIH,  iaariah,  an  American  physician, 
bom  at  New  Marlborough,  Berkshire  co., 
Mass.,  Deo.  26,  1798,  died  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  8,  1849.  He  commenced  the  jiroctice  Of 
medicine  in  1821,  resided  successively  in  En- 
field and  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  spent  a  year  in  European  travel  and 
study.  In  1837  he  dohvered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures before  the  college  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons at  New  York.  In  1840  he  was  appoint- 
ed superintendent  of  the  retreat  for  the  insane 
at  Hartford,  and  in  1842  of  tlie  New  York 
state  lunatic  asylum  at  Utica,  Here  he  had  the 
personal  care  and  supervision  of  4G0  or  GOO  pa- 
tients, besides  which  he  delivered  popular  lec- 
tures on  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  es- 
tablished a  "Journal  of  Insanity."  He  pub- 
lished in  1832  a  small  fvork  on  "Auatic  Chol- 
era," and  soon  afterword  atreatise  on  "Mental 
Cultivation  and  Excitement;"  in  1836,  "The 
Inflocnce  of  Religion  npon  the  Health  and 
Physical  Welfare  of  Mankind ;  "  in  1840,  "  The 
Anatomy,  Physiolpgy,  and  Pathology  of  the 
Brain  ;  "  and  in  1849,  a  small  volume  of  apho- 
risms and  maxims  for  the  use  of  those  who  had 
been  under  his  care,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Asylum  Souvenir." 

BRlGHUai  (Gray),  a  curious  genus  of  plants, 
of  the  family  iobeliaeea,  discovered  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  and  named  for  William  T.  Brig- 
ham  of  Boston,  Mass,    In  B.  iiuignii  the  co- 


rolla is  showy,  white  with  a  tinge  of  cream 
color;  the  long  slender  tube  (4  inches)  slightly 
incurved;  lobes  5,  abont  1  inch  long,  vulvate 
in  sstivation;  stamens  united  in  a  column 
around  the  pistil  and  adnate  to  the  lower  half 
of  the  calys  tube;  stigma  2-lobed,  naked; 
ovary  2-ceUed;  leaves  obovat«,  about  6  or  8 
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incho!*  InHiT,  Hiistorrd  in  a  ht^nd  at  the  summit  tive  francliise.  which    finallv  remlirJ  : 

of  the  <*i>liiriin  or  !«tviii.      The  >1i»wers,  which  pnsiisage  of  the  reform   bill  of  A  or.  W 

are  ahiiinlant  and  last  for  severai  inouthH,  are  He  al!«o  urged  the  necemtj  of  refunn  z 

MU'eet-«rented.    TliO  {>iant  hui»  Infcii  cultivateil  land,  and  the  disestablishment   of  tb* 

in  Kn^'land,  and  iiiaki-s  a  verv  ornamental  ap-  church,  a  bill  for  which  wa«  iatmdom 

pearanre  in  conservatories.    Tiie  juice  is  not  the  house  of  commons   March  1.  aoii 

milky  a^  in  mo^t  of  the  arborescent  hheliactir^  Julv  2B,  1809.     At  the  parliAiDentArr  %i 

and  i-^  repute<l  a  remedy  for  »kln  di»ca:Mf3  ap-  of  18<>8  a  laryw  minority  of  liUrr^  vr 

plieil  externally.  tume<l :  the  bi^j^raeli   administration  pa 

BRII^HT,  JcriM   D.«  an    American    nenator,  I>ec.  2,  and  in  the  Glad^^tone  mioi^m 

horn  at  Norwich,  Chenan^  co..  N.  Y.,  \>w.  succeedctl  it  Mr.  Bri|rht   became  {-Mdi 

1><,   l^ri.     He  Kettled   in  Indiana,  where  he  the  board  of  trade,  beinp  the  tirvt  i^oakd 

practined  law,  and  held  several  otKcej»,  amon^r  ever  held  a  aeat  in  the  Britiah  eabind 

which  were  those  of  Ktate  senator  and  lieuten-  con(<e<)uence  of  the  failnre  of  hui  healtK  i 

ant  fff^vemor.     He  was  chosen  United  ^^tates  si«nied  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  Ihrc.  t*; 

Henator  in  1845,  and  reC-lecteil  for  two  »ucces-  In  1872,  having  partiallj  recorered,  hr  ra 

sive  terms.     He  was  a  strong  adherent  of  the  his  place  in  parliament,  bat  has  not  ami 

democratic   party.      Early  in    1K(;2    he  was  able  to  take  any  prominent  part  in  p«Uie 

charred  with  disloyalty,  the  principal  evidence  ness.     Mr.  Bright^s  eloquence.  CDrny. 

hein;:  that  on  the  ist  of  March,  iHiii,  ufter  the  ity,  and  unifitrui  adherence  to  priari|iik. 

organization  of  the  confe<lerate  government,  .  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  libeni  pa 

he  wn>te  a  letter  addressed  to  **  Jetl'erstjn  Da-  England.     A  collection  of  his  "'  Spetch 

vis,  president  of  the  Confederate  States/'  rcc-  Questions  of  Pnblic  Intereat  '*  ba 

ommendin^  to  him  a  person  who  was  desi-  lished  (2  vols.,  LondoOi  1968). 
rous  of  furnishing'  anns.     For  this  he  was,  by        BRIGHT,  Ilchai4»  an  "Ewgliali  ph^ 

a  vi>te  i>f  32  to  U,  expelled  the  senate.  Feb.  2,  at  Bristol  in  1789,  diedDec.  iK  IWL 

18ri2.     He  afterward  settled  in  Kentucky.  to<ik  his  medical  Qcgree  at  the 

BRIGHT,  Johi,  an  English  statesman,  bom  at  .  Edinburgh  in  1812,  md  aftarwi 

Oreenbank,  near  Km-hdale,  Lancashire,  Nov.  London,  where  he  praetiaad  wilh  _ 

ITi,  IHli.     He  is  a  member  of  the  society  of  ,  and  became  lioentiale  oC  the  vognl' 

Friends,  and  head  of  a  tirin  of  cotton  spinners  physicians,  and  phyaioian  to  Gi9% 

and  manufacturers  in  Hochdale.     AVhen  the  lie  sought  especiallj  to  traea  tiia  ai 

ant|-corn-law  association  was  formed  in  18:^8,  l>etween  morbid  Bjmptoma 

he  entere<l  heartily  into  its  plans,  coiiperating  structure  of  the  internal 

with  Mr.  Cobden,  and  the  two  became  the  way  he  discovered  that  the 

leading  spirits  in  the  league.     In  184*3  he  was  and  albuminous  condition 

chosen    mem)>er  of  ])arliament  for   Durham,  in  the  disease  which  beara  Ua 

took  an  active  part  in  the  measures  for  free  '  pendent  on  a  peculiar 

trade,  ami  had  much  to  do  with  the  bill  of  stance  of  the  kidney.     He 

1K4<>  fnr  the  immediate  mo<litication  of  the  anatomy,  on  diseasea of  the  brafai,  en ^ 

corn  laws,  and  their  total  repeal  at  the  end  of  '  tumors,  and  other  similar  aoMecta    H 

three  years.  <ir  on  Feb.  1,  1849.    In  1847,  and  '  lications  illustrating  «*»i^ffp  oi  tfaaUhl 

again  in  ls.i2,  he  was  returned  to  ]>arliament  peare<l  in  1886,  1889,  and  IMO. 
from  Manchester.     In  1K54  he  simctioned  the        BRIGHTOX,  a  town  of  MIddlesei  muI 

sending  a  deputation  of  Friends  to  dissuade  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad,  4  B.^ 

the  czar  from  entering  upon  hostilities  with  Boston;  pop.  in  1870,  4%967.     It  eoHMh 

Turkey,  ami  also  deprecated    the    policy  of  principal  cattle  market  ctfXeirEnidiai.  1 

Ku<;hin<i  in  takin;;  part  in  the  war.     In  ISoT  are  84  slaufrhter  hoaace.  employing  ISf  I 

his  oppo>ition  to  the  war  with  China  rendered  and  slauphteringr  annnallj  S5.688  caitb. 

liim  uniiopular  with  his  constitutents  and  he  517  swine,  2:i,781  sheep,  and  1.800  eahti 

was  defcatetl  in  Manchester  by  a  large  mf^jor-  also  contains  a  planing  mill,  and 

ity.     Me  was  however,  returned  for  Birming-  of  cordage,  candles,  oil,  varmsh, 

ham,  and  vigorou^ly  urged  the  ])assage  of  a  bone,  and  glue  stock. 

Vote  of  censure  against  the  Palmerston  admin-  :      BRlCiHTO!!  (formerly 

ist  ration  for  intriKlucing  the  foreign  conspiracy  !  watering  place  and  parliamentarr 

bill,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ministry  re-  !  England,  in  the  county  of  SuMieal  on  ckt 

signed.  Fib.  lM).  lsr)K.     Shortly  alU^rward  he  lish  channel  51  m.  S.  of  Liandnn  byikt 

niailo  a  >peet'h  in  I'avor  of  the  reduction  of  the  don,  Bright4in,  and  Sonth  Coait  railwif; 

ririti>>h  military  i<itabli<.hment,  and  condemn-  in  1871,  SH>.018.     It  eztenda  for  Bsiell 

in::  the  [loliey  of  A.^atic  coni|Uest.     In  l>sOO  he  m.  along  the  ciiast  from  Kemptnwa  on  Ai 

took  a  leading  part  in  bringing  about  the  com-  to  Hove  on  the  west.     The  eaFtera  kalf^ 

nierrial  treaty  with  Frame.     I  Miring  the  Anie-  town  stands  on  the  ridge  of  high  tkJk 

TU'nn  I'ivil  war  he  wa>  a  tirm  frien<l  of  the  whicli   stretch  away   to    Bearhy   HcmI; 

I'nii-n.  and  supported  its  rause  both  in  and  out  western  half  is  seated  on  a  loir  pebK^y li 

i>t  i>:iriianu-nt.     In  I'^do  he  entered  upon  the  and  is  sheltered  by  Selaea  BBL    TVM 

a;ritatii»n  in  favor  ut'  the  exteiiMon  of  the  elec-  tion  of  its  prosperity  waa  chie^T  Iv'  ^ 
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Jio  IKth  ccntatT',  by  Dr.  Bichard 
iMU  «-i>rk  (ID  till-  v«t:  o(  Ma  water 
mil  [nililio  uttcntion.    Its celvbrity 

llblo  U-UtL'riDtt  {llaCO  WOH  (liiu  to  tliu 
I'lilc^  at'lLTwiinl  (ieorjiu  IV.,   wliii 

pluvi'  lit'  rt;»i<l<;DCv,  and  comuionrcd 
u  t.Ti;(!tiun  of  tiiu  {MiviliuQ,  wliich 
L'luil  tlirev  jL-arit  iiTtcrward,  T)it; 
(iiontlv  |iiirchu8tid  it  from  llie  prowo 

of  £'>-i,Wi,  and  threw  it  and  the 
oiiikIs  attiit-litd  to  it  oiiun  to  the 
ic>  ('h:iiD  pivr  was  erected  by  ajoiot 
>unr  in  lN22-'3,  at  aa  eajieiwo  of 

It  is  ],i:U  tl.  luDK.  and  extends 
a  l.OU  It.  Another  pier  1,115  ft. 
itn|>lvtvil  in  1HG7.    The  east  side  of 

1ir<iii-<-ted  liy  a  sea  wall  Ui)  ft.  liigh 
liti'k  at  the  iiaiie.    In  the  western 

butlerv,  consiHtinu  of  eix  4'2-pounil- 

in  IT1):|.  ( in  the  Uiistem  wdu  in  the 
rk,  iinil  on  tliu  western  a  cluilylM;att) 
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I  There  are  S  hanks  and  0  newspapers  in  the 
,  tiiwn.  The  cua-^tinc  and  furcifm  trade  is  trnna- 
i  orted  at  i<horelia:ii,  7  ui.  W.  There  are  about 
I  lUU  tishiiig  lioatii,  manned  by  600  men.  Uack- 
.  erel,  herriDRs,  soles,  brill,  and  tiirbot  most 
I  nliound ;  mullet  and  whiting  are  aleo  met  with, 
Hri(;litlivlmHtonu  is  iiientioneil  in  "Domeiiday 
'  lliiok."  It  lius  ft^iuently  eulfere<l  frum  hostile 
:  invaitioD.  The  Freni-h  jilundured  and  burnt  it 
in  I.iKI.  During  the  reitiisufllcDry  VIII.  and 
Kliziibeth  fortilications  were  ereclei]  to  pro- 
tect it.  In  the  ITth  centnry  it  contained  SIX! 
I  families,  mostly  enga^rcd  in  fishing. 

IttlGIDi,  KrMpt,  or  Hrlgit,  Stdat,  born  in 
Sweden  in  1302,  died  in  Koine,  July  33,  13T3. 
I  Sho  is  thought  to  hare  been  the  daughter  of 
!  Birger,  prince  of  the  royal  lilood  ot  Sweilen,  and 
of  Ingeburgis,  a  dL'scendant  of  the  Uothic  kings. 
'  At  the  a(.'e  of  16  she  wiix  given  in  marriage  to 


tllQ    ( 


indUor 


Ulpho  or  Ulf  Gudmaruon,  by 

Iron,  the  yon"_    "    ' 

whom   is  honored   in 


wlioiii  idie  bad  eight  children,  tbc  youngest  of 


here  are  2*j  rburphe*  nnd  cha|n-N  he- 
tln'e*iiili!islie<i('liiirrh,  and  3i)  other 
■or-jiij^  lis  institutions  of  learning 
111.*.  The  Brighton  ('()lk'ge,  foiiniled 
■  Ibe  son*  of  the  iniddli-  classes,  has 
di-rn  roiirsi-  of  studies  than  ibe  other 
i>h  jMli.icik  The  k-nevulent  iii!.ti- 
Itrigblon  are  nlmont  as  niimerou^  as 
Korriiiosl  stimils  the  Susses  cnuntv 
'l:ilili-iie.|  in  iMiJrt,  an<!  wnee  ihrie'e 

Tlio  t'>«n  ball  is  a  l:irg.>  ImihlinK- 
.-Id  ruMrilii'  i.iwn  on  IliilvTbiir..by 
1.     Th.T.'  are  u  tlie.itro,  an  as-fiiiblv 

two  rUib  lioiL-,'^.  TNi-  lilvnirv  so'- 
rhi-  roy;d  Itriu'Iitnii  wieiititio  and  lite- 


[li.-  llrii 


Alhei 


on  workinL-nivi 

I's  in-tLtiite.    A  er^-M 

■ni-il  in  AiiLiisi.  ISI72. 

ilhingvst:.Mislniieiits 

su(.iilvoffr,>] 

1  Wilier  and  gas.     The 

ifm-turv  is   thii 

It  of  nowlen  wares. 

rineof  Sweden.  After 
the  tiirth  of  these  chil- 
dren the  parents  look 
a  vow  of  continenre, 
built  a  charity  liosiiitul 
wliich  they  servetl  in 
__-:^^  IKTson.  anil  niatle  a  pil- 
I^^K^  grimagc  to  Santiago  do 
i^.^  Comi)iiHte11a,on  return- 
ing from  wliifh  l'l|>ho 
resolved  tii  enter  the 
Cistercian  moimstery 
ofAlvastre.  llediedin 
i:tJ4.  Brigida  ni>w  di- 
vided the  estate  among 
her  cliildri'n,  and  built 
a  largo  nii>na.slcry  at 
Wadstena,  in  which  slio 
)ilacvd  2')  monks  and 
CO  nuns,  prescribing 
for  them  the  rule  of  Sl 


fiiuiiding  in  that  city  iin  asylum  for  pilgrims 
and  Swedish  students,  slic  went  to  Jerusalem, 
visited  Ihi-  holy  places,  and  then  returned  to 
Inline.  She  was  canoaixLil  by  Boniface  IX.  in 
13111,  and  Oct.  8  was  apiwinted  as  her  festival. 
In  the  (bnrrh  of  linmo  St.  Brigida  is  best 
known  by  her  revelations,  cliietly  concerning 
the  jinssiun  of  .Ii'sus  Christ,  and  events  which 
were  to  ba|ii>en  in  certain  kingdoms.  They  were 
written  after  her  Uiirration  parllv  hv  lier  confes- 
sor I'eter.  a  Swcdisli  Cistercian  monk,  i>urlly  liy 
a  Spaniard  calk-d  Alfonso  the  hermit,  tiersim 
attacked  tberii  ivilh  gn-al  «veri(y;  but  tlio 
eouniil  of  Base!  nave  tbem  its  "apiirobatiun 
after  tbev  bad  Ik-.-ii  ih.iroiulilv  examined  hv 
Jolm  de  Turreereiuata.  Amim;:  her  oiheV 
works  are  a  disi'mirsi'  iu  prai-e  ol  tile  Messt.d 
VirKin.  Hud  a  s.Ti,s„f  ],rayers  ou  llie  sullerings 
and  love  of  Chri>l. 
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inclios  lon^,  clnstercd  in  a  Iiend  at  tlio  snniinit  ! 
of  the  coluinn  or  stem.  The  Howers,  which  ■ 
are  uhuii<hint  ami  List  for  soveral  iriouths,  are 
swoet-scontvd.  The  plant  has  hoen  ciiltivnteil 
in  Kn^rhmd,  and  makes  a  very  ornamental  a])- 
pcarance  in  conservatories.  The  juice  is  not 
milky  as  in  most  of  the  arborescent  lohrliamr^ 
and  is  reputed  a  remedy  for  skin  diseases  ap- 
plied externally. 

BKIUHT,  Its^  D.,  an  American  senator, 
born  at  Norwich,  Ohenan^^o  <'(i.,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
IH,  1K12.  He  settled  in  Indiana,  where  he 
practised  law,  and  held  several  ollices,  amt>n^ 
which  Were  those  of  state  senator  and  lieuten- 
ant jrovernor.  He  was  chosen  United  iStates 
senator  in  1845,  and  reelected  tor  two  succes- 
sive terms.  He  was  a  stronj^  adherent  of  the 
democratic  party.  Early  in  1H(}2  he  wa-< 
charfred  with  disloyalty,  the  principal  evidence 
beinj?  that  on  the  Ist  of  March,  lS«;i,  after  the 
orpmization  of  the  confederate  p.»vernment, 
he  wrote  a  letter  addressed  to  **.Ietfers(>n  Da- 
vis, ]>resident  of  the  C<»nfederate  StJites,"  rec- 
onnnendinir  to  him  a  person  who  was  desi- 
rous «>f  fnrnishin;:  arms.  For  this  he  was,  by 
a  vote  of  :J2  to  14,  expelled  the  senate,  Feb.  2, 
18r»2.     He  afterward  8ettle<l  in  Kentucky. 

BRIGHT,  John,  an  F^n^lish  statesman,  bom  at 
Greenbank,  near  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  Nov. 
ir»,  ISll.  He  is  a  member  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  and  head  of  a  lirm  of  cotton  spinners 
and  manufacturers  in  Rochdale.  When  the 
antj-corn-law  association  was  formed  in  18.'{8,  , 
he  entered  heartily  into  its  plans,  cooperatinjif 
with  Mr.  Cobden,  and  the  two  became  the  . 
leadinjr  spirits  in  the  leapie.  In  1843  he  was 
chosen  member  (»f  parliament  for  Durham, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  measures  for  free 
trade,  and  ha<l  much  to  do  with  the  bill  of 
184t»  fi»r  the  immediate  modification  <»f  the 
corn  laws,  and  their  total  repeal  at  the  end  of 
three  years  or  on  Feb.  1,  1841».  In  1847,  and 
aL'ain  in  ISoi,  he  was  returned  to  ])arliament 
from  Manchester.  In  1854  he  sanctioned  the 
seuilin;:  a  deputation  of  Friends  to  dissuade 
the  ezar  from  enterin;;  upon  hostilities  with 
Turkey,  an«l  aKo  dej)reeated  the  policy  of  . 
Kiiirland  in  takin^r  part  in  the  war.  In  1857 
his  op]»)>ition  to  the  war  with  China  renderi'd  : 
him  unpopular  with  his  constitutents,  and  he  \ 
was  defeat e<l  in  .Manchester  by  a  larjre  mt\ior- 
ity.  He  was,  however,  returned  for  J3irminjr- 
liam,  and  vip.)rou>ly  urjred  the  passage  of  a  i 
vote  i>f  censure  apiinst  the  Palmerston  admin- 
i>trati(Ui  for  introtlucin^  the  foreifjn  conspiracy 
bill,  in  conseijUence  of  which  the  ministry  re- 
si;:ne«l.  Fel».  *Jn.  lsr»H.  Shortly  afterward  he 
made  a  spec<'h  in  favor  of  the  reduction  (»f  the 
jii'iti^^li  military  cstal'li^hment,  and  con<1emn- 
in:;  the  ixdicy  nf  Asiatic  coiKjUest.  In  iMilo  he 
took  a  leadimr  ]>art  in  brinirin;r  about  the  com- 
merrial  treaty  with  France.  Durinjrthe  Ame- 
rican ii\il  war  he  was  a  lirm  friend  of  the 
Fnion.  and  supported  its  cause  i>i)th  in  and  out 
of  parlianiiiit.  In  l><<'i5  he  entere<l  upon  the 
a;-'ilatioii  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  elec- 


tive franchiw,  which  finally  resniteil  in  the 
passapo  of  the  refonn  bill  of  Anjr.  15,  1m".7. 
He  also  urged  the  necessity  of  refonn  id  Ire- 
land, and  the  disestablishment  of  the  In-*}! 
church,  a  bill  for  which  was  introduced  into 
the  house  of  commons  Marclt  1,  and  pasM-d 
July  !2ti,  18«Jy.  At  the  parliamentary  election 
of  18»»8  a  larjre  mi\iority  of  liberals  were  n- 
turned;  the  Disnicli  administration  rvsi^uM 
1)ec.  2,  and  in  the  (tladstone  ministry  whiili 
succeeded  it  Mr.  Bright  became  president  of 
the  board  of  trade,  being  the  tir»t  Quaker  who 
ever  held  a  seat  in  the  Britisii  cabinet.  In 
conse(iuence  of  the  failure  of  his  health,  lie  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  cabinet  Dec.  20,  lh7t». 
In  1872,  having  partially  recovered,  he  resumed 
his  place  in  parliament,  but  han  not  Mnce  lu'en 
able  to  take  any  prominent  part  in  public  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Briglit's  e]o<|uence,  energy,  prob- 
ity, and  unifonn  adherence  to  principle,  have 
])Iaced  him  at  the  head  of  the  lil»eml  party  in 
England.  A  collection  of  his  *^  S|K.H.H-lies  on 
Questions  of  Public  Interest-'  Las  been  pub- 
lished (2  vols.,  London,  1868). 

BRIGHT,  Rlcliard,  an  English  idiysicinn.  bom 
at  Bristol  in  1789,  died  Dec.  15,  1858.  He 
took  his  me<lical  degree  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  in  1812,  and  afterward  settled  in 
London,  where  he  practised  with  great  sacoesfs 
and  became  licentiate  of  the  royal  college  of 
physician.*!,  and  physician  to  Guy*s  hospital 
lie  sought  es{K'cially  to  trace  the  connection 
between  morbid  symptoms  and  alterations  in 
htructure  of  the  internal  organs;  and  in  this 
way  be  discovered  that  the  droi>8icul  cffiiaons 
and  albuminous  condition  of  the  nrine,  present 
in  the  disease  which  bears  his  name,  were  de- 
pendent on  a  peculiar  degeneration  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney.  lie  wrote  on  morbid 
anatomy,  on  diseases  of  the  brain,  on  alidominal 
tumors,  and  other  sinnhir  subject^t.  His  pub- 
lications illustrating  disease  of  the  kidney  ap- 
peare<l  in  1836.  18a9,  and  1840. 

BKIGUTO>,  a  town  of  Middlesex  co..  Mass.. 
on  the  Hoston  and  Albany  railroad,  4  m.  W.  of 
Boston;  poi>.  in  1870,  4.H57.  It  contains  the 
principal  cattle  market  <»f  New  England.  Tliere 
are  84  slaughter  housi'.s  employing  122  hands, 
and  slaughtering  annually  25,088  cattle.  17t»,- 
517  swine,  2:{,781  sheej),  and  1.200  calves.  It 
also  contains  a  ])laning  mill,  and  numufactories 
of  conlage,  candles,  oil,  varnish,  neatsfoi^t  oil. 
bone,  and  glue  stock. 

BRIGHTOX  (fonnerly  BnionTnELMSToxs),  a 
watering  jdace  and  parliamentary  lK»muph  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  on  the  Eng- 
li*ih  channel,  51  m.  S.  of  London  by  the  Lon- 
don. Hrighton,  and  St>utli  C'oast  railway;  pop. 
in  1871,  lM»,nl:l.  It  extends  for  more' than  3 
m.  along  the  coast  from  Kemptown  on  the  east 
to  Hove  on  the  west.  The  e.Mstem  half  of  the 
t<»wn  stands  on  the  ridge  of  high  chalk  dirt's 
which  stretch  away  to  Beachy  Head;  the 
western  half  is  seated  on  a  h»w  pebbly  lie.ich. 
and  is  sheltered  by  Selsea  Bill.  The  founda- 
tion oi  its  pn»s|KTity  was  chiefly  laid  in  the 


BEIGHTON 

middle  of  the  18tti  centary,  by  Dr.  Richard 
Bossell,  whuac  work  on  the  use  of  sea  water 
attracted  ranch  public  attention,  Ita  celebrity 
as  a  fashionablo  watering  place  teas  due  to  tlie 
[iriDCO  of  Wales,  afterward  Georf;e  IV.,  who 
made  it  \i\e  place  of  residence,  and  commenced 
in  1T81  the  erection  of  the  pavilion,  which 
was  completed  three  years  afterward.  The 
torfn  subsequently  jmrchased  it  from  the  crown 
for  the  sum  of  £53,000,  and  threw  it  and  the 
pleasure  grounds  attached  to  it  open  to  the 
public.  The  chain  pier  was  erected  by  a  joint 
Htock  company  in  1623- '3,  at  an  expense  of 
£30,000.  It  is  1,134  (L  long,  and  extends 
into  the  seA  1,014  ft  Another  pier  1,110  ft. 
long  was  completed  in  ISUT.  The  east  side  of 
Brighton  is  ]irotected  by  a  sea  wall  00  fl.  high 
and  23  ft.  thick  at  the  base.  In  the  western 
quarter  is  a  battery,  consisting  of  six  42-poand. 
era,  erected  in  17B3.  On  the  eastern  side  is  the 
Queen's  park,  and  on  the  western  a  chalybeate 


spring.    There  arc  2.')  churches  and  chapels  be- 
longing to  the  established  church,  and  30  other 


The  Brighton  college,  founded 
in  1817  for  the  sons  of  the  middle  classes,  has 
a  more  modem  course  of  studies  than  the  other 
great  Enfjlish  schools.  The  beoevoleat  insti- 
tutions of  Brighton  arc  almost  as  numerous  as 
its  schools.  Foremost  stands  the  Sussei  county 
hiw]jital,  established  in  1828,  and  since  thrice 
enhirgcd.  The  town  hall  is  a  large  building. 
F.iirs  are  held  near  the  town  on  Holy  Thursday 
and  ^Sept.  4.  There  are  a  theatre,  an  assembly 
room,  and  two  club  honses.  The  literary  so- 
cielii-s  arc  the  royal  Brighton  scientific  and  lite- 
rary institution,  the  Brighton  .Vthenauin,  and 
the  Brighton  workingmcn's  institute.  A  great 
marine  aiiuarium  was  opened  in  August,  1872. 
There  is  every  species  of  bathing  establishmeuts, 
and  a  gond  su|)ply  of  treab  water  and  gas.  The 
only  uiannfaotnre  ie  that  of  wooden  wares. 
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There  are  5  banks  and  G  newspapers  in  the 
town.  The  coasting  and  foreign  trade  is  trans- 
acted at  Shoreham,  7  m.  W.  There  are  about 
100  fisliing  boats,  manned  by  500  men.  Mack- 
erel, herrings,  soles,  brill,  and  turbot  most 
abound ;  mullet  and  whiting  are  also  met  with. 
Hrightlielrastone  is  mentioned  in  "Domesday 
Book."  It  has  frequently  suffered  from  hostile 
invasion.  The  French  plundered  and  burnt  it 
in  1513.  During  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth  fortiti  cat  ions  were  erected  to  pro- 
tect it.  In  the  ITth  century  it  contained  GOO 
families,  mostly  engaged  in  fishing. 

BSIGIDI,  Kridgrt,  or  Kfl^I,  Stiat,  bom  in 
Sweden  in  1302,  died  in  Rome,  July  23.  1373. 
She  is  thought  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
Birger,  prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  Sweden,  and 
of  Ingeburgis,  a  descendant  of  the  Gothic  kings. 
At  the  age  of  IS  she  was  given  in  marriage  to 
the  eonncillor  Ulpho  or  Dlf  Gudmarson,  by 
whom  slic  had  eignt  children,  the  youngest  of 
whom  is  honored  in 
the  Roman  calendar  by 
the  name  of  St.  Catha- 
rine of  Sweden.  After 
the  birth  of  these  chil- 
dren the  parents  took 
a  vow  of  continence, 
built  a  charity  hospital 
which  they  served  in 
person,  and  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Santiago  de 
Compostella.onreturo- 
ing  from  which  Ulpho 
resolved  to  enter  the 
Cistercian  monastery 
of  Alvastre.  lledied  in 
1344.  Bri^da  now  di- 
vided the  estate  among 
her  children,  and  built 
a  large  monastery  at 
Wadsteaa,  in  which  she 
placed  25  monks  and 
GO  nuns,  prescribing 
for  them  the  rale  of  St. 
Augustine.  Ilero  she  spent  two  years  in  closa 
seclusion,  and  then  set  out  for  Rome.  After 
founding  in  that  city  an  asylum  for  pilgrims 
and  Swedish  students,  she  went  to  Jemsalem, 
visited  the  holy  places,  and  then  returned  to 
Home.  She  was  canonized  by  Boniface  IX.  in 
1.391,  and  Oct.  8  was  appointed  as  her  festival. 
fa  the  church  of  Rome  St.  Brigida  is  best 
known  by  her  revelations,  chiefly  concerning 
the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  events  which 
were  to  happen  in  certain  kingdoms.  They  were 
written  after  her  narration  partly  by  her  confes- 
sor Peter,  a  Swedish  Cistercian  monk,  partly  by 
a  Spaniard  called  Alfonso  the  hermit.  Gerson 
attacked  them  with  great  severity;  but  the 
oiuncii  of  Basel  gave  them  ita  approbation 
after  they  had  been  thoroughly  eiamined  by 
John  dc  Turrecremnta.  Among  her  other 
ivorks  are  a  discourse  in  praise  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  and  a  series  of  prayers  on  the  sufferings 
and  love  of  Christ. 
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BRIGITTINS,  or  Order  of  oir  SaTlour,  a  branch  j  Intionarj  tribnnnl,  and  resded  nearly  three 

of  the  Augu.stinians,  founded  about  the  year  i  years  in  New  York,  where  he  supported  him- 
1344  by  St.  Brijrida  of  Sweden,  and  approved  self  by  teaohin|c  French  and  by  perfomiinff  in 
by  Urban  V.  in  1370.  It  owes  itsorijurin  to  the  the  oroliestra  of  a  theatre.  He  returned  to 
monastery  built  by  Bripda  at  Wadstena,  near  |  France  in  171)6,  and  during  the  oonanlate  ainiin 
Linkopiiig,  in  Sweden.  It  embraces  both  monks  became  a  judge  of  the  court  of  cassation,  which 
and  nuns,  who  occupy  conti<ruou8  buildings,  and  position  he  held  till  his  death.  He  is  known 
celebrate  the  divine  office  in  the  same  church,  |  to  literature  by  his  anonymous  writings  on  po- 
but  never  see  each  other.  The  prioress  is  su-  |  litical  economy,  and  on  tlie  archfeology  of  the 
perior  in  temporal  concerns,  but  spiritual  mat-  department  of  Ain,  also  by  a  work  on  duels : 
ters  are  managed  by   the  monks.      All  tlio    but  chietly  by  his  famous  book  on  gastronomy. 


houses  of  the  order  are  subject  to  the  bishop 
of  tlie  diocese,  and  no  new  one  can  be  founded 
without  express  permission  of  the  po])e.  The 
number  of  monks  in  each  monastery  was  fixed 


entitled  PhynologU  du  gout,  published  in  1825, 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  and 
several  other  languages. 
BBL\DIS1  (anc.  DrundmiumoT Brun^Uium\ 


by  the  rule  at  25,  that  of  nuns  at  GO ;  but  this  a  seaport  of  Italy,  on  the  N .  £.  coast  of  the 
regulation  was  not  always  strictly  enforced.  |  province  of  Terra  d'Otranto,  lying  at  the  heail 
Denmark,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  of  a  deep  and  sheltered  liarbor  of  the  Adriatic 
Portugal,  and  several  other  countries  had  con-  i  between  the  promontories  Permo  and  Cavallo, 
vents  of  this  order,  most  of  which,  including  '  in  lat.  40°  88^N.,  Ion.  18**  E.,  44  m.  E.  X.  E.  of 
the  parent  house  at  Wadstena,  were  destroyed  ,  Taranto;  pop.  about  12,000.  The  town  bas 
at  the  reformation.  The  only  house  of  the  .  comparatively  few  objects  of  interest,  its  castle, 
order  in  England  was  the  rich  institution  I  called  Forte  di  Terra,  being  the  roost  note- 
knuwn  as  Sion  house,  founded  by  Henry  V.  on  j  worthy  building  of  the  place.  This  is  a  strong 
the  Thames,  10  m.  from  London.  It  was  sup-  ;  and  well  placed  fortress,  with  immense  roond 
pressed  by  Henry  VIII.,  restored  by  Queen  towers,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in 
Alary,  and  again  dissolved  under  Elizabeth,    every  view  of  the  city.     The  cathedral. 


Tlie  monks  of  tiiis  order  are  now  extinct,  but 
a  few  convents  for  nuns  existed  in  1800  in 
liavaria,  Poland,  Holland,  and  England. 

BKIG^iOLES,  a  town  of  Provence,  Franco,  In 
the  department  of  Var,  on  the  Calami,  21  m. 
N.  N.  E.  of  Touhm;  pop.  in  18(50,  5,945.  It 
is  well  built,  and  contains  several  squares  plant- 
ed and  adorned  with  fountains,  a  public  library, 
a  normal  school,  an  ecclesiastical  school,  and 
manufactories  of  silk,  cloth,  hardware,  soaps, 
and  of  other  articles.  A  good  trade  is  carried 
on  in  wines,  olive  oil,  liqueurs,  and  dried  fruits; 


large  Norman  structure,  has  little  arcbitectoral 
beauty,  and  Its  walls  have  been  much  ii^nred 
by  earthquakes.  Near  it  stands  an  ancient 
marble  column  about  50  ft.  high,  probably  once 
a  portion  of  a  temple.  The  Appian  way  ter- 
minated at  Brindisi.  There  is  a  public  library 
in  tlie  town,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  an- 
cient coins.  Improvements  are  going  on  in  the 
harbor,  which  has  greatly  deteriorated  in  value 
since  the  Roman  times,  in  part  on  account  of 
dikes  erected  by  Caesar  and  intended  to  add  to 
the  safety  of  the  port;  instead  of  doing  so, 


the  prunes  of  Brignoles,  produced  in  the  coun-  ;  they  aided  the  accumulation  of  sand^  and  nar 
try  around  Digne,  eiyoy  a  high  reputation.  |  rowed  the  entrance,  to  the  great  detriment  of 

BRIIIIEG.4,  a  town  of  New  Castile,  Spain,  In  .  the  inner  bay.  It  is  expected  that  the  mea- 
the  province  and  10  m.  N.  E.  of  tlie  city  of  suros  now  in  progress  will  restore  the  ancient 
(iuadalajara,  on  the  TajuHa;  pop.  about  4,000.  i  value  of  the  roadstead,  secure  a  great  depth 
It  was  tiie  scene  of  a  decisive  victory  gained  by  1  ol  water  along  the  piers,  and  materially  ad- 
the  French,  under  the  duke  de  VendOme,  over  '  vance  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  im- 
the  allied  forces,  under  Lord  Stanhope,  in  1710.  portance  and  prosperity  of  Brindisi  have  of 
A  branch  establishment  of  the  royal  cloth  late  years  been  greatly  increased  by  the  com- 
mnnutactory  of  CJuadahyara  occupies  a  splen-  ,  pletion  of  the  railway  extending  along  the 
did  editice  l»uilt  under  the  reigns  of  Ferdinimd  ea'^tern  coast  from  northern  Italy.  Thus  con- 
VI.  and  Charles  HI.  A  considerable  trade  in  netted  with  all  the  railways  of  the  continent, 
cloth  and  woollen  goods  is  carried  on.  it  has  been  selected  as  the  place  ot  emborka* 

BRIL,  Panh  a  Flemi>Ii  painter,  born  at  Ant-  >  tion  for  the  mails  to  the  East  Steamers 
werp  in  loOfi,  died  in  Rome  in  1020.  He  aided  carrying  these  mails  and  passengers  ply  be- 
his  brother  Matthew  in  decorating  the  Vatican,  tween  Hrindisi  and  Alexandria,  connecting 
and  executed  some  important  works  for  the  with  the  regular  mail  steamers  of  the  Pen- 
Sistine  chapel.  Some  of  his  landscapes  con-  insular  and  Oriental  steamship  company. 
tain  tigures  h\  Annibale  Carracci.  His  finest  Letters  for  India  and  all  the  East  can  thus  l»e 
composition  is  a  landscape  in  the  Vatican.  posted  at  London  ht»me  days  after  the  depar- 

BRILL4T-SAVAKIX,  Antliflnif,  a  French  author  ture  <'f  the  company's  vessels  from  England, 
and  magistrate,  bom  at  Bellay,  April  1,  1755,  and  still  overtake  them  at  Alexandria. — Ac- 
died  in  Paris,  Feb.  2,  1820.  He  was  a  deputy  cording  to  ancient  tradition,  Brundosinm  was 
to  the  states  general  in  1781),  a  judge  of  the  founded  by  Cretans  in  a  very  remote  time. 
court  of  cassiition  in  17'.'2,  and  mayor  of  Bellay  It  tlouri>hed  as  an  independent  city,  govemcti 
in  1703,  in  which  year  he  fled  to  Switzerland  for  some  time  by  ])rin<*es  of  its  own  pei^le. 
and  the  United  States  to  escape  from  tiie  revo      In  2^)7  B.  C.  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans.     It 
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now  (tnined  tlio  preateHt  importance  ae  a  com' 
niercial  city,  and  ita  excellent  harbor,  near  tlie 
nnrrow  extremity  of  tbe  Adriatic,  caused  it 
to  be  selected  fur  tlio  principal  Koman  naval 
tttuiion.  Hannibal  made  on  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  ca|>ture  it.  Tlic  chief  Heets  sent  out 
for  OfMtem  conqueat  set  sail  from  ita  liarbor. 
Sulbi  tandeil  at  yrundusium  when  lie  returned 
in  8^  It.  0.  from  tbe  Mithridatio  war,  and  ac- 
C'lrilfd  the  city  many  privileges  for  its  kind 
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reception  of  him.  Cnsar  ansucoessMlj  en- 
deavored to  blockade  Pompc;  and  a  pait  of 
his  fleet  ia  tbe  bay  before  tbe  city.  ]irimdu- 
aium  was  a§»in  beaieged  by  Antony  in  40  B.  C, 
bat  bis  reconciliation  with  Octavins  prevent- 
ed bia  pushing  tbe  siege  to  ita  end.  Cicero 
landed  here  when  he  letiimed  from  exile  in  67 
B.  C. ;  Horace  visited  tbe  city  in  company  with 
Mtccenos  and  Cocceius;  Virgit  died  tliere  in  10 
B.  C.    After  the  fall  of  tbe  lioman  empire, 


Brindisi,  after  being  at  ditfiTcnt  times  under 
tbe  dominion  of  Gotlis  Saracens,  and  Greeks, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans,  and  under 
tbt'ir  rule  formed  an  important  port  of  embarka- 
tion for  tbe  crusailers;  but  it  aoon  lost  its 
commercial  profiperity.  Ixiah  of  llimg:iry  and 
Louis  of  Anjou  each  sacked  the  town  in  tbe 
Uth  century,  and  in  the  I5t!»  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Frederick  II. 
bojran  tbe  e«stlo,  and  (Jbarles  V.  completed  it; 
but  Brindisi  even  in  bin  time  had  lost  its  prom- 
incDee  as  a  point  either  of  attack  or  defence: 
and  until  tlie  present  century  it  remained  an 
entirely  inaigoittcant  seaport. 

BKMULEV,  Jues,  an  English  meclianio  and 
engineer,  born  in  Derbjabire  in  17l((,  died  at 
Turnliurst,  Sept.  27,  1772.  lie  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  millwright  at  the  ajro  of  17.  After 
unteriiw  upon  bosineas  he  devi^'d  in  1752  an 
improved  water  engine  for  draining  the  coal 
mines  nt  Clifton.  In  17i)6  he  built  the  ma- 
chinery for  a  silk  mill  at  Congleton.  His  repii- 
tiitiiin  rcciimmcuded  him  to  tiie  duke  of  Bridfce- 
water,  wlio  employed  hiin  to  construct  a  canal 
tVuhi  his  estate  at  Worsley  across  the  river  Ir- 
wetl  to  Mancbester;  in  1701  he  conipieted  this 
ivalercourse,  tlie  first  of  tbe  kind  in  England; 
it  liad  no  locks,  and  was  in  some  parts  u  sub- 
terraneous tunnel  and  in  otiiers  an  elevated 
aqueduct.  He  revived  the  idea  of  canal  eoin- 
inimication  across  tbe  country  by  uniting  the 
rivers  Mersey  and  Trent,  and  tunnelUxl  the 
Ilareciistle  bill,  which  hud  liefore  l)ei.'n  deemed 
nn  insurmountable  obstacle.  This  tunnel  is 
2.-2.~H)  yards  in  lenjtli,  and  70  yards  lielow  the 
snrfiice.  It  was  begun  in  ITIJii,  nnd  tini'died 
after  Brindley's  death  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Ur.  Ilcnsliall,  in  1T77.  He  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  Coventry  and  Oxford  canaK 
by  means  of  which,  together  with  the  Mersey 


and  Trent  canal,  ho  connected  tbo  Tliamcs, 
Humber,  Severn,  and  Mersey.  His  ediicution 
was  very  meagre.  It  was  his  custom  when 
perplexed  with  any  extraordinary  difficulty  to 
Mtire  to  bed,  and  lie  tiiere  sometimes  for  two 
or  three  days  till  his  plan  was  clear. 

BBINE,  the  salt  water  naturally  produced  in 
many  parts  of  tlie  world  beneath  the  surfdcc  of 
the  earth,  which  is  more  or  less  saturated  wiili 
chloride,  of  sodium  or  common  salt,  and  wliicli 
flows  out  in  springs  or  is  puinjiod  up  for  the 
uso  of  the  salt  manufactories. — Brine  is  nW 
the  artificial  salino  solution  used  for  preservint; 
meals.  By  a  paper  communicated  to  the  im- 
perial academy  of  medicine  of  France,  it  ap- 
pears that  brine  thus  used  acquires  [MiM^nous 
j  properties  in  a  few  months,  so  that  W  use  with 
!  food  continued  for  some  time  may  ]>roduce  fa- 
tal effects.  The  symptoms  are  first  noticed  in 
,  tbo  effect  of  the  poison  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
I  tern.  Tremblings,  convuhionsj  and  lossof  .sen- 
i  sation  are  caused.  The  secretions  of  the  skin 
I  and  kidneys  are  also  increased,  and  violent 
congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  Intestines 
ensue.  Tbo  council  of  health  in  Paris,  after 
I  examining  into  this  subject,  recimmicnd  that 
"  in  all  cases  brine  preserved  too  long,  or  in 
j  contact  with  rancid  moat,  should  not  be  cm- 
I  ployed,  except  with  tlic  greatest  care,  and  afler 
'  it  has  been  purified  by  skimminc  all  tlie  scum 
which  fonns  on  the  surface."  The  salt  ]>ickle 
■  can  be  removed  from  brine  by  a  process  ternteil 
'  iliiityiii*,  and  the  juice  then  has  the  pro[>erty  <if 
fresli  Houp.  It  is  proposed  in  thU  way  tomiiko 
nsc  of  the  extract  of  meat  contained  in  all 
brines  which  have  not  been  in  cont»ct  with 
.  rancid  meat. 

I  BKiSIUlUK,  Karl  Cntaf,  a  Swedish  diplo- 
matist and  poet,  born  Feb.  21,  17r.4.  died  in 
,  Stockholm,  Jan.  10,  1S4S.    Ho  studied  in  Ucr- 
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many,  and  was  in  tlio  dipU>matic  sen-ico  from 
17i>2  to  1810.  Tho  university  of  Upsal,  to 
which  he  presented  his  library,  made  him  doc- 
tor, and  he  was  also  made  a  baron  and  a  meni- 
Ikt  of  tlie  academy.  His  first  poems  were  i)ub- 
lished  in  Leii>sic  (2  vols.,  1789),  under  tho  name 
of  Sebnar;  his  Philosophinrhe  Aiisichten  nud 
Gedichte  api)eared  anonymously  in  Berlin 
(1801);  and  his  poem  Die  Welt  des  Genius 
(1821)  received  the  first  prize  of  the  acade- 
my. He  was  erroneously  regarded  as  the 
author  of  K.  L.  von  Woltmann's  anonymous 
JIf'/noircn  des  Freiherrn  ton  S — a  (3  vols., 
Praj?ue,  1815). 

BRINVILLIERS,  Marie  MarirMrite  d'Aibny,  mar- 
chioness de,  a  French  woman,  convicted  of 
poisoning  her  father,  her  brothers,  and  many 
others,  executed  at  Paris,  July  10,  1676.  She 
was  highly  educated,  and  moved  in  the  best 
French  soi'iety.  Her  father  was  Dreux  d'Au- 
bray,  a  ])rominent  public  officer  of  Paris.  Jn 
KmI  she  married  the  martjuis  do  Brinvilliers. 
Shortly  after  the  marriage  she  fell  in  love  with 
one  of  his  friends,  an  adventurer  named  Gaudin 
de  Sainte-Croix.  Her  husband  did  not  inter- 
fere, but  her  father  caused  the  arrest  of  (Gau- 
din, who  was  incarcerated  in  the  Bastile.  Hav- 
ing there  been  ttmght  by  an  Italian  named 
Exili  thf  preparation  and  application  of  a  i)ecu- 
liar  kind  of  poison,  he  became  the  instructor  of 
the  marchioness,  who  initiated  her  husband 
into  the  secret.  The  mar(]uis  having  ruined 
himself  by  extravagance,  the  death  of  liis  wife's 
family  was  resolved  u|K)n,  that  they  might  ob- 
tain the  property.  He  prepared  the  poison,  and 
she  experimented  with  it  upon  the  sick  in  the 
Paris  hospital,  upon  her  guests,  and  upon  lier 
chamber  maid.  She  made  eight  unsuccessful 
attempts  upon  her  father  before  causing  his 
death.  She  next  ])oisoned  her  two  brothers,  and 
then  attempted  the  death  of  her  hus])and,  who 
was  saved  by  an  antidote.  Her  paramour  died 
of  the  ettects  of  the  poison  while  lie  was  pre- 
]>:iring  it :  a  box  was  found  in  his  house  con- 
taining tiie  poison  and  lier  love  letters  and 
other  conclusive  evidences  of  her  crime,  and 
she  left*  Paris.  Lachaussee,  a  servant  who  had 
assi>ted  her  in  poisoning  her  brothers,  ])Ut  in  a 
claim  ui)on  the  etiects(>f  Sainte-Croix  for  wages 
due  him.  Being  suspectetl,  he  was  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  death.  Before  his  execution 
lie  made  a  full  confession.  Madame  Brinvil- 
liers, who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  convent  at 
Liege,  was  arrested  by  a  policeman,  who  gained 
access  to  her  cell  under  tho  garb  of  a  priest, 
and  to  her  confidence  under  the  character  of 
a  lover.  lie  alM)  secured  her  ])apers,  among 
which  one  was  found  intended  to  be  read  after 
lier  death,  in  which  she  confessed  that  she  had 
set  tire  to  a  house  and  pois<»ned  her  father, 
her  brothers,  ime  of  her  children,  and  herself. 
This  pajKT  was  put  in  as  evidence  at  the  trial. 
On  her  refusing  to  admit  its  truth,  she  was  taken 
to  the  torture  room,  when  she  conl*essi»d  not 
only  the  crimes  enumerated  in  the  ]>ai>er,  but 
others  which  the  government  withheld  from 


public  knowledge.  Madame  de  S^vign6  in  her 
letters  gives  a  graphic  account  uf  her  execu- 
tion.    The  poison  she  used  was  aqua  to/ana. 

BRION,  Late,  admiral  of  Colombia,  Xtom  at 
Curayoa,  July  6, 1782,  died  Sept.  20,  1821.  He 
was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Holland  to  reoeife 
his  education,  his  father  being  a  native  uf  that 
country ;  he  entered  the  Dutch  army,  and  af- 
terward visited  the  United  StatoiS  where  he 
studied  navigation.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
father  he  bought  a  vessel,  made  several  voy- 
ages, established  a  mercantile  house  at  Cnra- 
^oa,  and  in  1811  was  appointed  captfun  of  a 
frigate  in  the  service  of  tne  republic  an<l  state 
of  Caracas.  At  his  own  expense  he  fitted  oat  a 
fieet  of  vessels,  and  attacked  the  Spanish  forces 
at  the  island  of  Margarita,  where  he  gained  a 
signal  victory.  Brion  distinguished  himself  at 
the  conquest  of  Guiana,  and  also  at  Santa  Marta 
and  Cartagena.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
rendered  unhappy  by  a  misunderstandiDg  with 
Bolivar,  which  so  preyed  upon  his  iniud  that 
he  became  ill,  and  leaving  the  squadron  re- 
turned to  Cura^oa,  and  soon  died  in  poverty. 

BRIOl'DE,  a  town  of  Auvergne,  France,  in  the 
de])artment  of  Haute-Loire,  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  A 1  lier,  on  tlic  site  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Brivas,  29  m.  N.  W.  of  Puv;  |)op.  in  186fi, 
4,9:i2.  The  old  bridge  at  La'YieUle  Brioude, 
long  celebrated  as  being  the  widest  in  span  of 
any  known,  fell  down  in  1822.  In  the  16th 
century  many  of  the  inhabitants  uf  Brioude 
rose  in  favor  of  Protestantism,  but  were  8nl>- 
dued  by  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  Lafayette 
was  lioni  near  tliis  place,  at  Cbadagnae.  A 
considerable  trafiic  in  grain,  hemp,  and  wine  is 
carried  on.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
college  and  the  church  of  St.  Julian.  There  is 
also  a  small  public  library.  The  railway  from 
Clermont  to  Le  Pny  passes  through  it. 

BRI8ACH.    See  Breibach. 

BRISBA^fE.  I.  A  N.  K.  county  of  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  bordered  on 
the  S.  by  Hunter  and  (ioulboum  rivera,  and 
on  the  N.  by  the  Liverp<M>l  mountains;  area, 
2,344  sTj.  m. ;  pop.  in  1806,  about  1,400.  It 
consists  chieliy  of  table  land,  diversifietl  by  a 
few  ]>lains  and  some  high  peaks,  one  of  which, 
calle<l  the  Burning  mountain,  or  Mount  Win- 
gen,  is  in  a  state  of  combustion.  The  burning 
portion  is  from  1,400  to  1.500  feet  above  tlie 
sea.  In  18r>(»  there  were  3,500  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation,  chiefly  in  wheat  There  were 
r),80r)  horses,  t>U,154  cattle,  and  175,786  sheep. 
The  principal  towns  are  Mnrrurundi  and  Scone. 
II.  A  town  of  Australia,  capital  of  Queensland 
and  of  Stanley  county,  situated  on  the  river 
Brisbane,  al»out  25  m.  from  its  entrance  into 
Moreton  bay,  and  440  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  SrdncT; 
pop.  in  187i,  P.K413,  of  whom  15.029  belonged 
to  the  city  pro{>er  and  the  remainder  to  the  snb- 
urbs.  Tiie  town  is  divide<l  into  tour  parta»  North 
and  South  Brisbane.  Kangaroo  Point,  and  For- 
titude Valley.  The  two  former  ore  connected 
by  an  iron  bridge.  It  is  tho  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  an  Anglican  bisliop,  and  has  a 
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mechanics^  institute,  school  of  arts,  general  hos- 
pital, and  botanical  gardens  which  are  laid  out 
with  great  taste  and  excellently  kept.  There 
were  published  in  1871  one  daily  newspaper, 
two  tri-weeklies,  one  weekly,  and  one  monthly. 
Steamers  run  to  Sydney,  and  to  the  northern 
ports ;  there  is  also  regular  communication  with 
London  by  sailing  vessels.  Owing  to  the  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  only  vessels  of  a  limited 
size  can  come  up  to  the  city. 

BBlSSOHr,  Mathvin  Jtcqies,  a  French  savant, 
born  at  Fontenay-le-Comte,  April  80,  1723, 
died  at  Boissy,  near  Versailles,  June  23,  1806. 
lie  was  instructor  to  the  children  of  the  royal 
f  imily  of  France  in  physics  and  natural  history, 
lie  was  also  royal  censor,  member  of  the  acad- 
emy of  sciences  and  of  tlie  institute,  and  suc- 
ceeded Nollet  in  the  chair  of  natural  jihilos- 
ophy  at  the  college  of  Navarre.  He  translated 
Priestley's  work  on  electricity,  although  he 
opposed  his  theories,  and  still  more  those  of 
IVanklin.  The  best  of  his  writings  are  on 
specific  gravity  and  on  ornithology.  BuflTon 
quotes  frequently  from  the  latter  work. 

BRISSOT,  Jean  Plerrf,  a  Girondist  loader,  sur- 
named  De  Warvillo  after  the  village  of  Ouar- 
ville,  near  Chartres,  where  he  was  born,  Jan. 
14,  1754,  died  by  the  guillotine,  Oct.  81,  1793. 
He  had  abandoned  the  law  for  literature,  when 
a  seditious  publication,  wrongly  imputed  to 
him,  caused  him  to  bo  imprisoned.  Afterward 
he  repaired  to  London,  where  he  conducted  a 
French  Journal ;  he  then  went  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  wrote  against  slavery,  having 
previously  been  one  of  the  original  founders 
of  la  societe  dts  amis  dea  noirs.  Returning  to 
France  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of 
1789,  he  became  the  editor  of  Le  Patriote 
Franpais,  and  a  member  of  the  commune  of 
Paris;  and  having  labored  assiduously,  and  with 
uncommon  ability,  in  the  interest  of  the  revo- 
lution, he  was  chosen  member  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  where  he  soon  took  a  conspicuous 
position  as  a  leader  of  the  Girondists,  who  from 
him  were  frequently  called  Brissotins.  After 
the  king's  flight,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
those  who  demanded  his  deposition,  and  event- 
ually taking  his  seat  in  the  convention  as  a 
representative  of  the  department  of  Eure-et- 
Loire,  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  abont  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Austria,  England, 
and  Holland.  He  made  himself  obnoxious  to 
Robespierre  and  his  party  by  opposing  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  the  king,  though  he  voted 
for  his  death,  and  was. finally  doomed  to  die  on 
the  same  day  with  20  of  his  political  asaooi- 
ates.  (See  Gibondwts.)  Ue  was  the  author  of 
a  great  number  of  works  and  memoirs,  chiefly 
on  law,  politics,  and  metaphysics.  His  work 
on  the  United  States  (1791)  was  translated  mto 
English,  German,  and  Dutch.  His  biography 
was  published  in  4  vols.  (Paris,  1829-'82). 

BRISTED.  I.  JMui,  an  Episcopal  clergyman 
and  author,  born  in  Dorsetshire,  England,  in 
1778,  died  at  Bristol,  R.  L,  Feb.  23,  1855.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester,  studied  law,  came 


to  America  in  1806,  and  practised  in  New  York. 
In  1820  he  married  a  daughter  of  John  Jacob 
Astor.  Having  studied  divinity  under  Bishop 
Griswold,  he  succeeded  him  in  1829  as  rector 
of  the  church  of  St.  Michael  at  Bristol,  which 
oflSce  he  discharged  till  1843.  Among  his 
works  are  :  "  A  Pedestrian  Tour  through  part 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland"  (2  vols.  8vo, 
London,  1804);  "Critical  and  Philosophical 
Essays  "  (1804) ;  " Edward  and  Anna,"  a  novel 
(1805);  "The  Resources  of  the  United  States" 
(New  York,  1818);  and  "Thoughts  on  the 
Anglican  and  Anglo-American  Churches" 
(1822).  IL  Chjurlcs  ikor,  an  American  author, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  New  York  in 
1820.  Having  completed  the  course  at  Yale 
college,  he  entered  in  1840  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  England,  and  graduated  at  Trinity 
college  in  1845,  with  high  honor  as  a  classical 
scholar.  He  has  since  passed  many  years  ui 
Europe,  has  written  much  for  newspapers 
and  magazines,  usually  under  the  signature  of 
Carl  Benson,  and  has  published  several  books, 
among  which  are :  "Selections  from  Catullus," 
with  notes  (1849);  "Letter  to  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,"  being  a  reply  to  attacks  made  upon 
Stephen  Girard  and  John  Jacob  Astor;  "The 
Upper  Ten  Thousand  of  New  York"  (1852); 
"  Five  Years  in  an  English  University  "  (1852 ; 
newed.,  1872);  and  "The  Interference  Theory 
of  Government"  (1867).  He  was  one  of  the 
original  trustees  of  the  Astor  library. 

BRISTOL.  I.  A  S.  E.  county  of  Massachu- 
setts, bounded  S.  E.  by  Buzzard's  bay,  and  W. 
by  Rhode  Island,  and  drained  by  Taunton  and 
Pawtucket  rivers;  area,  517  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  102,886.  It  is  diversified  by  many  irreg- 
ularities of  surface.  Its  seacoast,  about  18  m. 
in  extent,  is  indented  by  numerous  bays  and 
good  harbors.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  large 
(}uantities.  Manufacturing  is  extensively  car- 
ried on,  particularly  at  Fall  River.  New  Bed- 
ford is  the  chief  whaling  port  of  the  country. 
The  Boston  and  Providence,  New  Bedford  and 
Taunton,  Taunton  branch,  and  Fall  River  rail- 
roads pass  through  the  county.  There  are  27 
cotton  mills,  2  calico  print  works,  2  woollen 
mills,  4  shoddy  mills,  6  brass  fonnderies,  18  floor 
mills,  6  tanneries,  64  saw  mills,  8  manufactories 
of  spool  cotton,  10  rolling  and  splitting  mills, 
and  numerous  other  manufactories.  The  chief 
productions  ui  1870  were  7,928  bushels  of  rye, 
82,256  of  Indian  com,  40,008  of  oats,  237,675 
of  potatoes,  27,091  tons  of  hay,  and  223,986 
lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  2,668  horses,  5,671 
milch  cows,  8,908  other  cattle,  2,281  sheep,  and 
8,778  swine.  Capitala,  New  Bedford  and 
Taunton.  1I«  An  £.  oounty  of  Rhode  Island ; 
area,  25  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,421.  Mount 
Hope  and  Narragansett  bays  bound  it  E.,  S., 
and  W.  The  suif&ce  is  uneven,  and  presents  a 
variety  of  beautiful  scenery.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile.  A  railroad  from  Bristol  to  Providence 
passes  through  the  county,  and  another  extends 
from  Fall  River  to  Warren.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  18,521  bushels  of  Indian 


corn,  11,034  of  oats,  84,998  of  potatoes,  and 
2,r)51  tons  of  Lny.  There  were  33D  liorses, 
604  inildi  cows,  571  otlier  cnttic,  473  sliccp,  onU 
04M  swine.     Cupitul,  Bristol. 

BRISTOL,  a  town,  |)urt  of  entry,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  Bristol  CO.,  R.  1.,  18  m.  by  ruil  S.  E.  of 
PnmdoDco,  and  11  m.  N.  of  Newport;  pop.  in 
187'),  5,303.  It  is  pleasanlly  mtuatud  on  a 
pvu'iDBiila  stretching  out  toward  the  south,  bc- 
twk.-en  Xarrapansctt  bay  on  the  west  'and 
Mount  Hope  bny  on  the  cast.  The  town  is 
S  in.  lon^  and  3  in.  hrond,  aad  has  an  area  of  12 
H-\.  m.  It  includes  Mount  Hope,  a  beautiful 
eiiiinenco  300  tt.  iibovc  water,  noted  for  the 
tine  view  from  its  sninmil,  and  interesting  a* 
the  oiicient  residence  of  King  Philip,  who  was 
killed  here  in  KiTO.  The  soil  ia  very  fertile, 
and  a  considomMe  portion  of  tlie  inliabitantH 
are  eiitrA^cd  in  raising  onions  and  otiicr  market 
vetrelubles.  T!io  village  is  a  place  of  summer 
re*ori,  and  contains  a  newspaper  office,  seve- 
ral churclies,  banks,  nionufactories,  and  good 
schools.  During  the  revolutionary  war  it  wiis 
lioinliarded  by  tjie  British,  and  a  large  part  of 
it  liumcd  to  the  ground.  A  railroad  connects 
it  with  Providence,  and  steamers  from  Fall 
Iliver  lo  the  latter  city  aisi)  atop  here.  For 
the  year  ending  June  30J 1871,  the  imports  from 
fori'lzn  ronntries  into  the  district  (which  also 
includes  Warren)  amounted  to  J;37,1G1;  es- 
piirts,  *;(0,321l.  There  werv  ri'giatered  23  ves- 
sels with  a  tonnage  of  3,13!). 

BRKTOL,  a  post  borough,  and  formerly  the 
capital  of  Bucks  eo.,  Penn..  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  1  lelaware  rivei',  nearly  ojiposito  Burling- 
ton. N.  J.,  and  about  10  m.  above  I'liiladclphiu ; 
po]i.  in  1870,  3.389.  It  is  a  jdeasant,  neat- 
looking  town,  witli  several  churches,  a  bank, 
B  tloiir  mill,  a  mineral  spring,  and  aliundaot 
means  of  communication  with  the  chief  cities 


rijihuU-lpliia  passes  through  it.  a  line  of  steam- 
boats connects  it  with  Pliiladelphio.  and  the 
Dvlawaro  branch  of  the  Pirnnsylvania  cuDuI 
terminates  here  in  a  lirgo  bOJiiu  communicating 
with  the  river. 

BBKTUL,  a  seaport  and  city  of  England,  on 
the  Intrders  of  (Jloucestershire  and  Somerset- 
abire,  but  independent  of  both,  sitnaled  at  the 
Continence  of  tlie  Avon  and  Fromc.  6  m.  from 
their  entrance  into  the  estnarv  of  the  Severn, 
the  head  of  Bristol  channel.  13  m.  N.  W.  of 
Bath,  and  118  ni.  W.  of  London;  pop.  in  1871, 
183..'i24.  The  Avon  Iwing  navignl>lc  for  large 
vessels  nt>  to  this  )>oint,  gives  to  Bristol  great 
commercial  advantages,  which  have  been 
fiirthor  improvett  by  dock  accomniiHlatinn. 
The  Britisli  dock«,  which  were  i)rigintdly 
formed  in  the  reign  of  <>corgc  III.,  at  an  ex- 
[lensc  of  f  fiOii.0011.  were  pnrehased  in  li«7  l>y 
the  cori>ora(ion.  and  arc  now  the  proiierty  of 
the  city.  Bristol  was  long  the  sccon<l  city  of 
the  king<]oin,  and  tVom  17.ll>  to  17.17  the  average 
m-l  re<'i'iplB  of  the  customs  there  nnioimled 
to  f  15.-1,180  sterling,  while  those  of  I.ivenwol 


were  £51,138.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
century  the  advantages  of  livcrpool  in  natural 
position,  and  her  vicinity  to  the  northern  coal. 
iron,  and  mannfucturing  districts,  rapidlv  sc- 
cnred  her  the  superiority ;  and  the 'West  India 
trade,  which  formerly  belonged  ezclnsively  to 
Bristol,  has  been  in  the  present  century  trans- 
ferred to  London,  smee  the  completion  of  the 
West  India  docks.  The  growth  of  railway 
commnnicatioD  has  also  partly  deprived  Bristol 
ot  its  long  standing  character  as  the  eommtr- 
<'ial  depot  of  the  west  of  England.  It  is  still 
the  great  (koint  of  shipment  between  the  sontli 
of  Ireland  and  England.  Nnmerous  mannfac- 
turcs  are  carried  on,  among  which  are  refined 
sugar,  brass  and  e"p|>cr  wares,  soap,  ([las«, 
chain  cables,  anchors,  machinery,  toMcco. 
eartlienware,  floor  cloth,  wire,  pins,  aUot.  sheet 
lead,  zinc,  sattiietrc,  tin  pipes,  hata,  aptrits 
malt  liquors,  and  80(la.  There  is  a  large  cot- 
ton factory,  employing  1,700  hands,  and  other 
manufacturing  establishments  ore  on  a  large 
scale.  There  arc  si-ven  lianking  establiahmenis. 
including  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  Englaml.  a 
savings  bank,  and  a  gas  company.  The  tides 
in  the  Bristol  channel  rise  49  ft.  at  springs  and 
33  at  neaps,  and  at  the  floating  harbor  often  to 
30  ft.,  so  that  vessels  of  the  lorgest  draught 
come  to  the  city.  To  ob\-iate  the  ri^ik  of  dam- 
age at  the  rise,  and  of  grounding  at  low  tide,  a 
floating  harbor  or  wet  dock  has  been  con- 
strueteil,  by  changing  the  bed  of  the  river 
Avon  fur  a  length  of  3  m.  There  is  a  iiuay  of 
a  mile  in  lengtti,  and  a  number  of  basins-  Five 
bridges  connect  the  opposite  sides  of  tlie  float- 
ing harbor  and  river.  Tlierc  are  also  graving 
docks  and  ship  yards,  snitable  for  vessels  of  the 
largest  size.  The  Great  Western  and  Great 
Bntlun,  bL':udes  many  other  large  steaitKn, 
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were  bnilt  at  this  port.  Three  railway*,  the 
Bristol  and  Gloucester,  the  Great  Weatem,  and 
the  Bristol  and  Exeter,  have  termini  in  Uiii 
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city.  There  are  nnmerona  interesting  monn- 
ments  of  antiquity,  among  which  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  Redcliff  is  conspicoons  botli  for  its 
beauty  and  for  Chattfrton's  connection  with 
it  The  cathedral  has  a  fine  Norman  gateway. 
Among  the  modern  bnildingB  are  the  conncil 
Loase,  in  the  Italian  style,  the  gnildholl,  in  tbe 
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Tudor  stylo,  the  Victoria  rooms  for  concerts 
and  eshibitions,  the  Bristol  institotion,  with  a 
fine  ftallery  of  art,  nnd  tlie  bridewell  prison, 
rebuilt  after  the  riot  of  1881.  The  Bristol 
library,  founded  in  17T2,  has  G0,000  volumes. 
C]iftr>D,  a  suburb  of  Bristol,  is  a  not«d  water- 
ing (dace.  (See  Cliftos.)— Bristol  dates  from 
betbre  the  Roman  invasion,  but  did  not  become 
a  place  of  strength  and  importance  till  after  the 
Korinan  conqnest.  In  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
tnrics  it  was  noted  both  for  its  trade  and  monn- 
fiicture.-i.  By  the  entenirise  of  Bristol  mer- 
chantn  some  of  the  early  expeditions  for  the 
extension  of  discovery  in  the  western  world 
were  fitted  oat.  Sebastian  Cabot  passed  his 
early  life  in  Bristol,  and  a  Bristol  sliip  first 
touched  tbe  American  continent.  Martin  Fro- 
bishor  brought  one  of  the  Esnuiiiiaux  to  Bristol 
in  I.'>T8.  llakluyt  belonged  to  Bristol,  and 
Newfoundland  was  colonized  froin  Bristol. 
It  figured  in  tbe  wars  of  the  roses,  and  was  a 
commanding  position  daring  the  war  between 
(Jliarles  I.  and  the  parliament.  It  was  carried 
byirtorm  by  Prince  Maurice  and  Prince  Rupert 
in  1643,  but  after  tbe  defeat  of  Charles  at 
Naseby  was  surrendered  by  Prince  Rupert  to 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfai,  after  a  brief  resistance. 
It  was  the  scene  of  riots  on  account  of  local 
disputes  in  1TU3,  and  of  a  disastrooH  riot  in 
1831,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  from  Sir  Cliarics 
'Wetherell,  an  opponent  of  the  reform  bill. 

BRISTOL  BRICK,  a  sort  of  brick  used  for 
cleaning  steel,  mannfactured  for  some  years 
exclusively  in  Bristol,  England.  A  small  vein 
of  the  sand  required  for  this  purpose  was  found 
near  Liverpool,  hut  was  soon  exliausteil.  One 
of  tbe  owners  or  operatives,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  works  at  Bristol,  vidted  the 
United  States  in  1830,  where  by  accident  lie 
discovered  that  the  same  kind  of  sand  which 
was  used  for  the  Bristol  bricks  might  he  pro- 
eureil  at  South  Hampton,  N.  H.  Since  that 
period  bricks  fully  eqael  to  the  imported  ar- 
ticle have  been  manufactnred  in  this  country. 


ting  the  southern  portion  of  Wales  and  It 

mouthshire  in  England  from  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Somerset,  and  composed  of  the  es- 
tuary of  the  river  Severn  and  the  broad  arm 
of  the  sea  into  which  that  river  empties.  It 
may  lie  neid  to  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Bristol  or  lower  Avon,  where  its  width  is  about 
S  m.,  tA  the  Atlantic,  into  which  it  enters  be- 
tween Hortland  point,  in  Devonsliire,  and  St. 
(rowan's  head,  in  Pembrukeshire,  Wales.  Its 
width  betwetn  these  capes  is  about  40  m.  It 
is  hounded  by  shores  as  irregular  in  outline  as 
they  are  various  in  their  general  features,  and 
the  whole  coast,  but  especially  that  on  the 
nortti,  is  remarkably  picturesque. 

RRIT  (elupea  minima.  Feck),  B  small  species 
of  herring,  varying  in  lengtli  from  one  to  four 
inches,  found  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  in 
immense  numbers  on  the  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  it  serves  as  food  for  the  bluefish  and  other 
predatory  species.  The  back  is  nearly  black, 
the  upiier  part  of  the  sides  dark  green,  and  tbe 
sides  silvery  with  roseate  and  golden  reflec- 
tions :  the  lateral  line  is  venr  high  up,  and  the 
abdominal  ridge  is  serrated ;  the  lower  law 
rather  projects  beyond  the  upper.  It  nsea  to 
be  very  abundant  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  but  is 
rare  there  of  late  years ;  it  is  said  to  be  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Do  Kay  in  his  "Fishes  of 
New  York."  In  the  young  specimens  the 
dorsal  ridge  is  a  block  line,  and  the  space  be- 
tween this  and  the  lateral  line  la  light  green, 
witli  small  darker  points.  Its  immense  num- 
bers might  make  it  of  value  in  some  localities 
as  a  manure,  and  as  a  bait  for  other  fish. 

BRITIIK,  or  BritaoBla,  an  ancient  name  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  name  given 
to  the  island  by  tbe  earliest  Greek  writers 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us  was  Albion, 
which  is  BupiKised  to  have  been  formed  from 
the  Celtic  alb  or  alp,  meaning  according  to 
some  authorities  white,  according  to  others  high, 
and  applied  to  the  island  cither  from  the  white 
appearance  of  its  chalky  cliffs  on  the  south, 
or  from  ita  northern  monnt«ns.  Tlie  nativw 
themselves  are  said  to  have  called  it  Eibuiban, 
"  the  white  island,"  from  which  Albion  coulit 
easily  bo  formed.  The  origin  of  tlie  word 
Britain  is  even  more  uncertain  than  that  of  Al- 
bion. Camden  supposed  it  to  be  formed  from 
hrit,  a  Cettio  word  signifying  painted,  and  that 
it  therefore  means  the  land  of  tbe  painted  peo- 
ple. Carte  more  probably  derives  it  fhsni  Bryd- 
troin,  the  name  which  the  natives  called  them- 
selves by,  and  which  was  easily  latinized  into 
Britain.  The  aboriginal  or  at  ieast  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Britain  were  of  Celtic  origin  and 
race,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  names  of  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers 
in  the  island  are  still  descriptive  and  significant 
in  the  Celtic  language.  At  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, however,  and  before  we  have  any  an- 
thentio  knowledge  of  Britain,  its  Celtic  popu- 
lation seems  to  have  been  conquered  and  dis- 
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placed  by  Gothic  inhcs  who  at  the  time  of  |  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean  and 
Cu'8ar*8  invasion,  when  the  history  of  Britain  i  Alaska.  The  total  area  aboot  8,600,000  sq. 
bejcins,  occupied  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  island,  m. ;  i)op.  4,455,000.  Britiah  America,  as  or- 
and  had  driven  the  Celts  into  the  remoter  and  jrunized  under  re^ilar  govemmenta,  coinprides 
less  accessible  districts.  Before  tlie  time  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Prince  Edward  Isl- 
Ca'sar,  however,  nothinfs^  is  really  known  of  I  and,  and  Newfoundland.  (See  those  titles.) 
Britain  beyond  some  vague  allusions  by  lie-        BRITISH  BCKMAH.    See  Bdrmah,  Bbitisii. 


rodotus  and  a  statement  by  Aristotle  that  in 
the  western  ocean  there  were  two  large  islawls, 
Albion  and  leme,  which  were  called  Britjm- 


BRITISH  COLI'MBIA,  a  province  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  between  lat. 
48°  19'  and  00^  N.,  and  Ion.  113°  and  180''  W., 


nia.  The  Pha^nicians  and  Carthaginians  knew  bounded  N.  by  the  00th  parallel,  E.  by  the  Rocky 
the  ishmd  and  traded  with  the  natives  for  tin,  |  mountains,  which  extend  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  from 
but  they  have  left  no  record  of  their  knowl-  ■  Ion.  120°  to  113°,  S.  by  the  United  States, 
edge  of  it.     (See  England.)  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean  and  Alaska;  area, 

BRITANNIA  METAL,  also  called  white  metal,  '  including  Vancouver  and  other  islands,  abont 
an  alloy  of  80  parts  of  tin,  10  of  antimony,  3  !  233,000  tn\.  m.  The  population,  according  to 
of  zinc,  and  1  of  copper.  Its  composition,  an  enumeration  made  in  the  spring  of  1871, 
however,  is  somewhat  variable.  Dr.  Thomson  '  consists  of  8,576  white,  462  negroes,  and  1,548 
gives  the  analysis  of  one  specimen :  tin,  85-72 ;  Chinese;  total,  10,586,  exclusive  of  Indians, 
antimony,  lU-30;  zinc,  2-01 ;  copper,  •98=100.  j  estimaU^d  at  35,000  to  40,000,  who  snbsist  by 
It  is  cast  into  ingots  and  rolled  into  thin  sheets.  '  tishing,  hunting,  and  trapping  fnr-bearing  ani- 
It  is  an  alloy  of  great  use  for  the  manufacture  mals.  The  coast  line  is  deeply  indented.  Van- 
of  domestic  utensils,  and  is  very  generally  em-  ;  couver  island  extends  from  lat.  48°  19'  to  60° 
ployed  as  the  base  of  articles  designed  to  be  I  53'  N.,  a  distance  of  278  m.,  along  the  southern 
plated  with  silver.  It  was  first  manufactured  portion  of  the  mainland,  from  which  it  is  sepa* 
m  England  about  1 770,  by  Jessop  and  Hancock,     rated  by  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  90  m.  in  width. 

BRITANNHTS,  son  of  the  emperor  Claudius  j  The  N.  entrance  to  the  gulf  is  Johnston*s 
and  Messidina,  born  in  A.  1).  42,  in  the  secon<l  strait,  and  the  S.  entrance  is  the  strait  of 
consulship  of  bis  father,  died  in  55.  His  original  Juan  de  Fuca,  which  separates  the  S.  shore 
name  was  Claudius  Tiberius  Germanicus,  but  of  the  island  from  the  territory  of  the  Uuitc<l 
when  the  senate  conferred  the  title  of  Britan-  St^ites.  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  lying  between 
nicus  on  the  emperor,  the  infant  prince  was  lat.  52°  and  54°  N.,  and  Ion.  131°  25'  and  134^ 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  honor,  which  W.,  are  separated  from  the  N.  portion  of  the 
henceforward  became  his  distinctive  appella-  coast  by  Queen  Charlotte  sound.  The  country 
tion.  After  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  the  is  generally  mountainous,  though  the  interior 
marriage  of  his  father  with  Agrippina,  that  is  much  diversified.  There  are  extensive  tracts 
unscrupulous  woman  prevailed  on  Claudius  to  of  arable  land,  and  large  sections  suitable  for 
Bet  aside  the  claims  of  Brittmnicus  to  the  '  grazing  purposes.  The  £.  portion  is  occupied 
throne,  and  to  make  her  own  son  Nero  his  ,  by  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  highest  summits 
heir.  After  the  accession  of  Nero,  Agrip-  |  of  which  are  Mt.  Hooker,  15,700  ft.,  and  Mt. 
pina,  having  (piarrelled  with  him,  threatened  Browne,  10,000  ft.  The  Cascade  mountains,  a 
to  present  Britannicus  to  the  legions,  and  Xero  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  of 
determined  to  rid  himself  of  so  dangerous  a  |  California,  intersect  the  country  fh)ni  N.  to  S. 
rival.  A  dose  of  poison  was  dissolved  in  a  about  loo  m.  from  the  coast.  Contiguous  to 
goblet  of  wine  and  handed  to  him  at  a  ban-  the  coast  is  another  lofty  range  extending  N. 
quet.  He  drank,  and  immediately  expired,  into  Alaska.  Between  Fraser  and  Thomp- 
As  his  funerid  jxissed  to  tlie  Campus  Martins  son  rivers  is  a  large  tract  of  level  forest.  The 
a  stonn  raged,  and  the  rain,  according  to  a  i  surface  of  Vancouver  island  is  very  moan- 
somewhat  doubtful  statement  in  Dion  Cassius,  tainous  and  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and 
washe<l  from  his  visage  the  paint  with  which  it  cellar;  it  cimtains  little  agricultural  land,  bat 
had  been  smeared,  and  exposed  his  swollen  and  I  is  supposiHl  to  be  rich  in  minerals.  The  rivers 
blackened  features.  |  are  numerous  and  large,  but  their  navigation  is 

BRITISH  A3IERIC.4,  the  whole  of  North  Ame-  much  internipted  by  freipient  rapids  and  falK 
rica  N.  of  the  United  States,  with  the  excep-  |  The  Columbia  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky 
tion  of  Ahiska,  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  con-  ,  mountains,  in  lat.  50**  80'  N.  and  Ion.  116'  W., 
tinent.  The  boun<lary  line  between  British  and  flows  N.  W.  to  hit.  52°  10',  when  it  takes 
America  and  the  United  States  was  mainlv  a  S.  course  to  the  United  States.  It  is  navi- 
determined  by  the  conventions  of  1839  and  gable  as  far  as  the  head  of  Upper  Arrow  lake, 
1840  ;  and  finally,  as  to  the  disputed  possession  lat.  50°  80'.  Fraser  river  has  its  sources  on 
of  tlie  island  of  San  .Tuan,  in  1H72,  by  tlie  ar-  the  W.  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  lat. 
bitration  of  the  emi>eror  of  (iennony.  The  ex-  '  52°  25'  and  Ion.  118°  40',  and  after  a  N.  W. 
treme  southern  point  of  Britisli  America  is  on  course  of  about  100  m.  to  lat.  54°  80',  tuins  ah- 
or  near  Middle  island,  in  Lake  Krie,  lat.  41^  40'  niptly  and  flows  nearly  due  S.  to  lat.  49**  80\ 
N.  British  America  is  bounde<l  N.  by  tbe  Arctic  |  when  it  turns  \V.  and  flows  to  the  gulf  of  Geor- 
(►cean,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  Baflin  bay,  Davis  strait,  gia  near  tbe  United  States  border.  It  drains 
and  the  Athmtic  ocean,  S.  by  the  United  States,    the  E.  sh)po  of  the  Cascades  and  the  W.  alopo 
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of  the  Rocky  monntains.  In  a  right  line  it  is 
less  than  500  m.  lon^,  bnt  with  its  meandenngs 
800  m.  The  river  is  navigable  for  about  100 
m.  of  its  lower  course,  and  about  80  m.  mid- 
way between  its  source  and  mouth.  The 
Fraser  has  several  affluents,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Thompson,  Harrison,  and  Lilloeet  rivers. 
Tiie  first  named  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains, 
flows  W.,  and  joins  the  Fraser  in  lat.  50°. 
Peace  river  rises  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  range 
which  deflects  the  Fraser  from  its  N.  to  8. 
course,  and  flows  N.,  where  it  joins  the  Fin- 
lay.  The  Stikeen  and  Simpson  are  also  con- 
siderable rivers,  in  the  north  of  the  territory, 
flowing  into  the  Pacific.  There  are  numerous 
lakes,  tlie  largest  of  which,  the  Upi)er  and 
Lower  Arrow,  are  connected  with  the  Colum- 
bia river.  Lake  Okanagan  has  for  its  outlet 
the  river  of  the  same  name.  Pitt,  Harrison, 
Lilloeet,  Anderson,  Quesnelle,  and  Caribou 
lakes  are  connected  with  Fraser  river.  Some 
of  these  lakes  are  navigable.  The  open  coun- 
try around  Lake  Okanagan  varies  in  height 
up  to  1,500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
round  Nicola  lake  up  to  2,000  ft. ;  round  Lake 
La  Ilacho  to  over  2,500  ft.  The  plateau  be- 
tween Clinton  and  Bridge  creeks  has  an  ele- 
vation of  from  3,500  to  4,000  ft.  The  cli- 
mate is  healthy,  and  generally  milder  than  in 
the  corresponding  latitude  eastward  of  the 
mountains.  On  the  coast  the  winter  is  more 
humid  than  cold.  The  lakes  are  never  wholly 
frozen,  and  travel  is  never  impeded  by  the 
snow  except  in  the  mountain  passes.  All  the 
harbors  remain  open  throughout  the  winter 
except  that  of  New  Westininst^jr,  where  the 
floating  ice  is  dangerous  to  shipping  from  Jan- 
uary to  March.  From  the  middle  of  October 
till  March  there  is  much  rain,  with  high  winds. 
Winds  from  the  S.  an<l  S.  E.  bring  rain,  and 
from  the  N.  and  N.  W.  fair  weather.  The 
central  and  eastern  districts  have  from  their 
elevation  a  severer  climate,  and  in  the  upper 
country  the  thermometer  in  winter  sometimes 
indicates  40°  below  zero. — The  soil  of  the 
valleys  is  generally  fertile,  but  is  subject  to 
floods.  The  plateaus  are  barren,  while  the 
hillsides  are  generally  covered  with  good  tim- 
ber. The  districts  fit  for  agricultural  settle- 
ment are  thus  estimated :  On  Fraser  and  Thomp- 
son rivers,  60,000  8<].  m. ;  sources  of  the  upper 
Columbia,  20,000;  Athabaska  district,  50,000; 
Vancouver  island,  10,000.  The  tract  extend- 
ing from  Thompson  river  to  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains is  described  as  eminently  suitable  for 
colonization.  It  possesses  abundance  of  tim- 
ber and  of  bituminous  coal,  is  diversified  by 
hill  and  dale,  watered  bv  numerous  streams 
and  hikes,  and  has  boundless  pasturage.  The 
soil,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  va- 
ries from  a  deep  black  vegetable  loam  to  a  light 
brown  loamy  earth,  the  hills  supplying  slate 
and  building  stone.  The  land  on  the  lower 
course  of  Fraser  river  is  also  good,  but  it  is 
covered  almost  entirely  with  dense  forests. 
Wheat,  oats,  barley,  Indian  corn,  peas,  beans. 


potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  &c.,  have  been  snc- 
cessftilly  raised ;  while  garden  produce,  toma- 
toes, cucumbers,  &c.,  ripen  early.  There  is 
abundance  of  grass  for  cattle  and  flocks  during 
the  summer,  and  plenty  of  hay  obtained  for 
their  support  during  the  winter.  Agriculture, 
however,  is  in  a  backward  state.  In  the  for- 
ests are  found  cedar,  pine,  fir,  maple,  hemlock, 
birch,  poplar,  willow,  alder,  and  cottonwood 
trees,  besides  a  variety  of  grasses  and  flowers. 
Sheep  raising  has  been  introduced  with  suc- 
cess. The  country  is  rich  in  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals, chiefly  black,  brown,  and  grisly  bears, 
lynx,  marten,  and  beaver.  It  was  formerly  the 
richest  fur  district  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company. 
Fish  abound  in  the  lakes  and  rivers;  salmon 
are  especially  plentiful,  and  of  four  species, 
the  largest  being  from  10  to  20  lbs.  in  weight. 
They  proceed  up  Fraser  river  in  countless  num- 
bers, till  stopped  by  shallow  water,  few  of 
them  returning  to  the  sea. — Although  gold 
has  been  discovered  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  territory,  and  especially  upon  and  E.  of 
Fraser  river,  the  fields  which  have  been  most 
extensively  worked  are  in  the  Caribou  district, 
which  lies  in  the  N.  bend  of  Fraser  river,  about 
lat.  53°  20'.  Gold  is  also  found  in  the  Thomp- 
son and  many  of  'its  smaller  tributaries,  on  the 
Peace,  and  also  on  Gold  stream  and  Leech 
river  in  Vancouver  island.  The  gold  is  mostly 
in  grains,  few  large  ])iece8  or  "  nuggets "  hav- 
ing been  found.  Mining  operations  have  been 
limited  mainly  to  alluvial  deposits,  quartz 
crushing  not  having  been  introduced.  The  Cari- 
bou mines  have  been  worketl  without  interrup- 
tion since  their  discovery,  but  for  some  years 
have  yielded  less  than  $1,500,000  per  annum. 
The  number  of  miners  is  about  2,000.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  mines, 
the  total  amount  of  gold  exported  from  the  col- 
ony in  1869  was  $2,417,873,  exclusive  of  about 
$1,000,000  taken  away  by  individuals.  In 
1870  it  sank  to  $1,002,717,  and  in  1871  to 
$734,792,  exclusive  of  what  was  taken  away 
privately,  about  one  third  more.  From  1862 
to  Sept.  20,  1871,  the  whole  amount  publicly 
exported  was  $16,650,036.  The  tardy  devel- 
opment of  the  mines  is  attributed  to  the  want 
of  a  geological  survey,  which  has  now,  how- 
ever, been  undertaken.  Veins  of  silver  have 
been  discovered  near  Fort  Hope  and  on  Cherry 
creek  near  Shushwap  lake,  bnt  are  yet  unde- 
veloped. Nuggets  of  native  silver  have  been 
found  on  Peace  river,  indicating  the  ])resence 
of  extensive  deposits  in  that  region.  Veins  of 
copper  and  lead  are  numerous,  and  pros])ecting 
has  been  done  on  the  former,  but  without  sat- 
isfactory results.  Rock  crystals,  cobalt,  talc, 
and  iron  ore  exist  near  Fraser  river.  Platinum, 
cinnabar,  plumbago,  and  agate  have  also  been 
found.  Coal  abounds  in  several  localities. 
Beds  of  valuable  bituminous  coal  have  been 
profitably  worked  on  Vancouver  island,  where 
the  annual  produce  amounts  to  about  50,000 
tons,  of  which  abont  20,000  tons  were  ex- 
ported in  1869.     It  is  about   10  per  e 
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lighter  than  "VTelsh  coal,  and  its  consumption  '  ^ew  Cornwall,  was  prior  to  1858  entirelj  un- 
is  so  much  more  rapid.  Tho  anthracite  con-  der  the  control  of  the  Hudson  Bay  companv, 
tains  70  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  is  of  supe-  ;  whose  trading  posts  were  stationed  pit  varion* 
nor  quality.  A  large  area  of  the  N.  W.  points  on  tho  coast  and  in  the  interior.  The 
portion  of  the  island  is  mainly  of  tho  bitumi-  '  discovery  of  gold  in  that  year  caused  on  indux 
nous  coal  formation.  Similar  beds  exist  also  of  population  and  the  formation  of  a  colony, 
on  Queen  Charlotte  island.  The  annual  ex-  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  immigrants 
portation  of  coal,  chiefly  to  San  Francisco,  '  in  1858,  chiefly  from  California,  was  not  less 
amounts  to  about  $200,000.— Tho  chief  port  !  than  20,000.  On  the  first  influx,  the  gover- 
and  conmaercial  town  is  Victoria,  the  capital,  |  nor  of  Vancouver  island  took  prompt  measures 
on  Vancouver  island,  containing  about  4,000  to  secure  to  the  British  government  the  royalty 
inhabitants.  New  Westminster  is  on  Fraser  :  of  the  minerals  by  imposing  a  license  tax,  and 
river,  about  15  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  has  to  maintain  the  Hudson  Bay  company's  mo- 
about  1,000  inhabitants.  The  other  principal  ■  nopoly  by  forbidding  the  importation  of  goods 
points  are  Langley,  Fort  Hope,  Fort  ^  ale,  and    other  than  through  the  company ^s  agencies. 


Lilloeet  on  Fraser  river,  and  Douglas  on  Har- 
rison lake.  Most  of  these  places  are  connected 
with  the  United  States  by  telegraph.     The  ex- 


ile also  forbade  to  foreign  ships  the  naviga- 
ticm  of  Fraser  river.  By  an  act  of  parliament 
pa>si'd  Aug.  2,   1858,  British   Columbia  was 


ports  are  gold,  coal,  furs,  spars,  lumber,  fish,  created  a  distinct  colonial  government,  com- 
fisli  oil,  wool,  and  cranberries ;  the  imports  prising  the  territory  as  far  K.  as  Simpson  riv- 
are  provisions,  clothing,  furniture,  and  tools,  er  and  the  Finlay  branch  of  Peace  nver.  In 
Large  numbers  of  spars,  unequalled  in  length  1803  the  X.  boundary  was  extended  from  about 
and  quality,  are  exported.  The  exports  of  hit.  50^  to  00°  N.  The  colony  indaded  all  the 
lumber  amount  to  about  §120,000  annually,  adjacent  islands  except  Vancouver,  which  was 
The  aggregate  value  of  imports  which  passed  incorporated  with  British  Columbia  under  one 
into  tho  colony  through  the  port  of  Victoria  in  government  in  18G0.  In  1871  British  Colum- 
18()l)  was  $1,770, 023,  and  of  exports,  including  bia  was  admitted  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
gold,  $710,203.  In  1870  the  exports,  exclusive  The  leading  condition  of  the  union  was  an 
of  gold,  amounted  to  §208,364.  The  entrances  ■  agreement  on  the  part  of  tho  Dominion  gov- 
in  18(>9  were  804  vessels,  of  199,034  tons,  and  I  ernment  to  construct  a  railroad  connecting  tho 
the  clearances  890  vessels,  of  202,551  tons.  The  '<  Pacific  coast  with  the  eastern  provinces.  This 
next  year,  835  vessels  of  173.209  tons  entered,  '  railroad,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  is  to  be  not  less 
and  804  of  170,024  tons  cleared.  The  total  than  2.500,  and  may  be  2,700  m.  long,  ex- 
exports  from  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  tending  from  Victoria  to  some  point  in  the 
island  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounte<l  to  i  province  of  Ontario,  jiossiblv  to  I-alce  Nipissincr, 
£63,081  in  1867,  £76,614  in  1808,  £51,490  in  '  about  200  m.  X.  of  Toronto.  It  is  to  be  com- 
1809,  £60,751  in  1870,  and  £70,044  in  1871.  pleted  by  1881.  It  is  exi)ected  to  develop  the 
The  chief  articles  of  export  in  1871  were  train  '  valuable  mineral  districts  of  tho  province,  and 
or  blubber  oil,  to  the  value  of  £9,051 ;  seal  '  divert  the  China  and  Japan  trade  from  its 
skins,  £(>,850  ;  other  skins  and  furs,  £41,472  ;     present  channel. 

hewn  wood  and  timber,  £10,819;  wool,  £208;  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  a  vast  complex  of  states 
other  articles,  £1,584.  The  imports  from  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  subject  to  the 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  £103,2U6  in  1809.  ;  crown  of  England.  Its  different  portions  will 
£73,581  in  1870,  and  £78,431  in  1871.  llic  |  be  treated  under  their  several  names.  i;\  e  here 
total  revi'uue  raised  throughout  the  coh)ny  in  !  present  a  condensed  view  of  them  all  together: 
1809  amounted  to  $530,470,  and  the  expeudi-  JyTAnorz.— The  United  Kinadom  of  Great  Britain  amd 
tures  to  $517,332.— British  Columbia  is  repre-     //•t/</w'/,  with  tho  wyacentteland^ 

sented  m  the  parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  I  uc^l^knd^llnd  the  Uk«  of  wiirht:  ««»  l2Ui5»q.m.:  JcJ. 
Cana<la.  The  tvrritorial  oflicers  are  a  gov-  '  in  is7i.  si.mt.ujs.  Wale»  was  inrorporatcd  into  the  kW- 
cr,...r,  u,,,,oi,.te.l  by  the  En^Mi.sh_ crown,  a  s..-    iJT^-^l^^'t'k.lf^r.filir.S'^^^^^^^^ 


retary,    a    commissioner    of    l.-tnds   and    public  tinrtforadmiDbtruUveaiidlogliilaUvepunMWOii.    ItwaflUOV 

works,  and   a  collector  of  customs.     The  law  jjoliied  to  l^ji^rland  by  the- wt  of  union  In  iTuT,  by  whk^ 

^                   i.          •     1                    **                            1  tjoottish  K*»rislatupe  waa  dUwolvcd,  and  the  Scotch  were  a«l- 

othcers  are  two  judges,  an  attorney  general,  a  ,nitu.a  to  n^.w^k-ntatlon  in  rtie  BriUah  honoea of  lonU  ud 

registrar,  an<l   a   high   sheriff.      Tho   legislative  ocnmnonft.    The  Scotch  Mill  mainUin  their  own  peculiar  laws. 

rrtiin<«il  i«nii<wt<  nf  1  "»  inoinli<»r*4    ■»  nf  wlinin  nn«  custom^  and  national  church.    In-hind  wa»  nooiUially  aa- 

coum  11  (  oiiM.Nts  oi  io  memocrs,  .)  or  w  iiom  arc  „^.^,^j  ^^,  j,,^.  ^^^^  ^f  Rnphind  in  ii7-2:  but  *ir  ceotuAet  tt 

public  olncers,  5  are   selected  by  the  governor,  ,  resiRtod  tho  invader,  ami  can  Mvrcciv  bo  Mid  to  have  been 

and  5  are  elected  hv  the  people  subject  to  the  ^uhlu^ratt-d  until  It  wa**  rt-ducj-d  bv  tWwelL    It  wa«  jjor- 

,      ..  .,             •             *     riti         I     ':     1  cmiil  bviti!  own  iKirllamcnt  till  IHK),  when  bv  an  act  of  onion 

ai)proval  ot  the  governor.      Ihe  elected  assem-  ^  wa*  unit4*d  to  England,  and,  llkt-  Scothmd,' admitted  to  the 

blv  of  Vancouver  has  been  discontinued,  and  '  riirhts of  niintk-nutlon  Iwith  by  i»ecr>  and  comroooera in  th* 

flint    iJnnil     w    r..tiriwi.iit.Ml    in     tlift    U<riJ,itivi»  I  ^'^*''*^  I*"""*"*"**'"^'    It*  laws  arc  tHmntlally  the  MUne  a»  those 

tlmt  island.   IS   rel)resentclin    the    legis-latne  '  „fj^n»rland.thouph™u.ii*Hl..IKTlallvforlit.land,   TheAnpIican 

council    ot  Britl>h  Columbia.       rour   newspa-  chun-h  wait  lmiM>ikHl  uinm  In^Iand  an  a  atate  church,  with  all 

pers,  of  which  two  are  dailv,  are  published  in  the  tndowni..nt«  of  the  ancient  ratboHc  churchy  althoo^^ 

*,      '                              ,    ^,             ^         ^i            VI         •  than  onoeUrhth  of  the  iioiniLition  are  membent  ofltacoat- 

the   province,    and   there   are   three   libraries  niunlon;  but  it  wa«  ttnaily  diwstablinhed  in  ISTI.    fftiigo- 

with  4,0(iO  volumes. — British  Columbijt,  com-  /<"'<'•  «  """H  inland  in  the  German  oci*an,  inhabited  chkflj 

•,.^;^\^.-  ♦!.      *  ....u^«:..»  4'.v,.«.,o...i..  b»^..-««  «^  v^...-  bv  flshernien.  takt-n  from  thel>ane«ln  1n>7;  ane«.0-Sl  aq.m.; 

I)rising  the  territories  tormeiiy  know  n  as  > eu  ^,,,  ,„  ^^^^  2.i7i.    (Hhmftar.  taken  fhmi  the  SpulSdi  in 

Caledonia,  New  Georgia,   New  Norfolk,  and  hi^l,  consisting  ufa  lofty  steep  rock,  bristling  with  pin^  tad 
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ntubHy  luttHM,  ina  ■  imill  ipan  of  >1oplDE  rn>K>i<I  ><  lu 
foM  lai  whlrh  ataDds  ill  town;  uva,  2  sq.  ni.;  jnii.  In  lull, 
l^ala.    J/albi.  ■  ilrunely  lOitLBcd  nival  and  diIHuut  ■utkm, 

UMOfboUk  IMiq.  m.;  pop.  In  IWU,  IKitJmi, 
Is  A«A.— A-il/M  Iiuilu  V  dindnl  into  Urillab  potuulona 

and  wtlvr  gutH  laon  or  leai  nndvr  Uic  oontrol  of  (he  Brit- 
Aug.  i,  leOi  ill  the  tmltmlM  hewto- 
lont  oT  tbe  Eut  ludiii  aumpuiT  htve 
L  In  Ihf  numi  of  which  aU  anthorily 
"ve  nuUioilty  la  muA  In  ■  govirnior 


ni.  |U|i.  Mi*.Xai)  ara 


lilnduTliundiTthe  ftillowlngfu 

gonroot  ot  BvniisL  t^iMI  tq.a    - 


('Ltnajtii;  lleDtuut  Rovanrir  otKorthmi'l  Prailoco.  eOp.i 
an.m.wa  8il,iU<l,^->:  Ucutcnani  ^vcmur  ol  the  rnnjanb, 
Kkmi  an.  m^  mp.  llMfM:  phlcT  niiDialaMaaer  of  Onde, 
tMWXn.m.;  iii^  II.UKUT:  rblef  camnilaalanrrurCcDtni 
PrarfaiaHi,  xl.iei  aq.  m,  pop.  T.>d3.411 :  chkif  cooimlwIoncF  of 
Diltlah  Bunmh,  ViMI  aq.  m..  nop.  2JG4.4M ;  fmrvrnor  of 
Uadni,  I41,7M  iw.  in.,  pop.  Vai»^i.<«e ;  Ruvirnor  of  llombaT. 
bI.flMaq.ia,  iiop.  n.UM.Gll;  emnnilaskHUir  of  SIndo. M,4UII 
-     -.iMiiwt.    Totil  -    -     ■  ■■-■    ■  - 


n.  it.iM,'^    Bfiidca 


KTtmmpDt;  am,  UllillI  an.  m.,  nan. . 
Jki.  thu  Britlali  poaHaMooa  In  Aala  Vladr  Itac 
(V.vfnn  and  Singapart.  limgKoaff  In  (^hlna.  and  a  Cbv  amaii 
acttk-mrnla.  witli  a  tola]  popubthin  of  about  Isnn.uun :  iIh 
j1r/f  A,a  at^flpoFt  at  tha  luouth  of  tha  Rvd  a^a.  pop.  about  SiXOml. 
In  AraiTA,— (liM  (Voug.  exttnilng  tnai  ttw  (^pe  of 
<had  IIupplotlioOnnaB  river,  tabvftuintluilliitch  In  IsW; 
900,(10  MI.  m..  nop.  flftl.KS'i.  /Vf*  .V.iftit  S.  E.  of  (.'ape  Oilonr, 
Mllvd  In  I^M;  17,901  aq-n.,  fop.t(»Mi.  fUrrra  Lfonr. 
arttlHl  In  17!il,  aa  a  robiuf  (tor  tlarea  who  had  li««i  rel«»nl 
ftuni  Ibeir  oaptrin :  MS  M.  m.,  pop.  SSJ1T4.  Gambt-i.  S.  of 
uL —  I  -_—  ....wi.  J 1.,  [^) .  21  (ii.  m.,  pnp.  In  ISSl,  d.iWI.  Tho 
.. ..i_            «]  ftirta  and  tndlng 
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BRITISH  era,  B  anme  given  \tj  c&lieo  print* 

en  to  dextrine,  produced  by  heating  sturcb  to 
aboat  400°  F.,  or  nntil  it  becomes  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  loses  ita  property  of  forming  a 
blue  color  vritli  iodinii.  It  is  used  for  atifl'en- 
ing  fabrics,  and  also  as  an  adhesive  substauce 
on  postage  stamps,  on  labels,  on  pliotographio 
pieturea,  and  tho  like.    (Bee  Dextrike.) 

BSmSB  KESEEn,  a  Diitional  de[H»itorj  of 
science,  literature,  and  art,  which  owes  its  or- 
igin to  the  will  of  Sir  llnna  Sloane,  who  died 
in  1733,  and  beqnoatbed  to  the  nation  lua  col- 
lection of  medals  and  coins,  ontioiiitica,  seals, 
cameos,  drawings  and  picture?,  and  his  librnrv, 
consisting  of  G0,000  volumes  and  manuscrijits, 
on  the  condition  of  tlie  payment  to  his  heirs  of 
£20,000,  being  less  than  half  its  coat  Parlia- 
ment accepted  this  condition,  bj  an  act  pas^ 
in  June,  1TS3,  and  directed  that  the  Cottonian 
library,  a  collection  of  liistorical  documents 
mode  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  during  the  reigns 
of  Elizabetli  and  James  I.,  which  had  been 
acquired  by  government  in  tho  reign  of  Queen 


t.  lyloi  In  the  Indian  ocean,  taken  from  tbi 
It;  Ills  aq.  ID.,  pop.  »&tn*.  St.  fftltna,  u 
tlanUr,  culiid  by  (be  l>ntrh  In  1<U ;  IT  aq.  m. 


Iidanda  ftljMMit.  I 
Frrnrh  to  IslU; 
ialand  In  tits  AtlanUr,  < ., ... _.  ., , 

EM.  (.nM.  Atetiuleit.  an  almoat  nnlnbabllvd  rovic  S.  of  St. 
■Ir>na. 

Ifl  .l]iEairA.^AHit/ir/oji  /tf  C'liutil/t,  faajurtfdTta  tiK  Ibr- 
ID>-F  imilorW  illTlaloiia  uf  i'anad*.  Si'w  Itrunawtrk,  Nun 
Bcnth,  Iludaon  Bn-  loirllarT.  Ilrltlili  <'i>Iiinit>ia.  and  Vanrau- 
T«  Mand;  a,4!iUrJ  aq  m,  p<hi.  3,IHMiOii.  Xrir/uHml- 
himl .-'  1I.»ID  aq.  m.  pop.  146  .m  Pi-lnei  Etlmini  luluiul  .- 
i.Vft  eq.  m..  ]up.  ft£ittl.  Tli'  Errmwhu.  In  Uw  Ailontlc 
omn.  off  the  caMt  ef  the  l'nl(<^  Staleg;  H  aq.  in_  pop. 
ll.TaS.  rnrf  Alibi  Mutdm  I3,8M  aq.  m..  pop.  Luir^^M. 
SrlUiA  ffuiulHrut;  lUUHi  aq.  nL.  nn|>.  'O.m.  BHtM 
tlHliina,  ttkeB  ftwn  the  FiuKk  In  ISiH ;  V».va  an,  m.  pop. 
m>l^-  tiitttaiul  Miivfa.  In  Us  Ailantlo,  off  llio  £  k. 
nnat  nf  Snath  Ameilra;  4.T4I  aq.  m.  nop.  <»\ 

Ix  .VcKTULiUiA.— .ilaafni/Ici.  ^iltliiT  ai).  m,  pop.  In 
I-'t,  i.nil,iiti,roiD|>rl>liu(lli>-lbUaii'iiuttutonliB:  Krwttouih 
Val.'*.  or«anliail  In  17»s  KiUn  a>i.  m..  [-ip.  .M>].ltll:  Wr»t- 
ern  Aiutnilta.  oiRnntifd  In  1-«P.  nvm  aq.  m.,  pop.  SI.Tn''; 
Sooth  AnMralla.i]C)FBnlwl  In  l>a«.X-<a;li^i<q.  in.,  pop.  imiK: 
YIMurla.  oraanlMd  In  I!>A1,  «U.!<>lt  aq.  m.  lup.  TKi.^fia; 
QiniflHland.  onnnliFd  In  isui,  «ia.<)CO  e<i.  n.,  pop.  iiut;: 
^orthum  tcrriturr,  not  vet  anranlivd,  Mfl.511  aq.  in.,  nan. 
Sill.  T-itmuiiiH,  ftniM.'rh'  Von  Ui-iovB'*  Ijind.  aettird  In 
1-JM:!i>.2]Asi|.ni..pnp.ia'Ha.  .VrtfZMlirnif,MtIlo>dlnlHn: 
1<M,^  aq.  in..  iHip.  iH,i«-L  Zflftmia.  an  lalaiul  ntw  Ilom«< ; 
bl  oj.  ui..  pup.iL--^  Haniiart.  a  joolrrted  atats  In  tb>-  M- 
■iid  of  Uonii-t^  I'tubUihcd  In  l!'Hti>-SlrJuai^aBnHtc;3,iXM 
iq.  m..  pnp,  MfHH). 

Tlio  following  table  give*  npprosimately,  in 
i-iiund  number^  the  area  and  popntation  of  the 
liritisli  em  I  lire: 


AWra 

;      «"."« 

].T.II>.m«) 
!.«H000 

m.iin,m 

Anne,  shontd  be  added  to  the  Sloane  collec- 
tion, together  with  a  library  of  olmnt  2,000 
printed  voluiuex,  calloil  Mi^ior  Arthur  Ed- 
ward's library,  which  had  existed  as  an  np- 
pendiigo  to  the  Cottonian  library  since  1738. 
The  ho.ik  department  of  the  Britiah  museum 
was  still  further  increased  by  the  purchase,  for 
£10,0011,  oftheHarleian  library  of  manuscripts, 
a  t^ollection  of  about  7,fiOO  volnmes  of  rolls, 
charters,  and  other  historical  documents,  which 
had  been  accnomlated  by  Robert  Ilarley,  earl 
nf  Oxford,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Edward 
ilarley.  The  act  of  parliament  for  founding  the 
muacum  anthoriied  a  lottery  of  £100,000,  out 
(if  which  £10,230  were  expended  for  Mont,'ipie 
house  with  its  gardtna  of  71  acres,  £1-2,873 
were  laid  out  in  repairs,  and  £30,000  were  set 
apart  asa  fund  fur  the  payment  of  siLlario»(which 
at  Jirst  were  moderate),  taxes,  and  other  e.^- 
pensos.  The  collection  has  since  been  increas- 
ed by  the  munificence  of  aucceswve  parlianienta, 
and  by  gifts,  bequests,  and  copjTiphta,  until  it 
constitutes  a  national  institntion  unrivalled  in 
variety  and  extent  by  any  similar  one  in  the 
world.  It  is  Mtuated  in  Great  Ru^acU  street, 
Bloorosbury,  London.  From  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  various  collections  a  more  cummodioos 
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■tincture  beoatno  necesBory.  The  present  edi- 
fice, deaisnod  hy  Sir  Kobert  Kmirke,  was  com- 
menced in  1»23,  and  completed  iiv  iiis  younger 
trothiT,  yidncySmirke;  und  in  IWoMontiitrno 
liouKe  viiM  levellifll  witli  tLe  cruimd,  tuid  tlic 
new  p<irtifO  van  tinisiied  AjuHl  19,  1847.  Ac- 
cordinf;  to  tliu  ri-jMirt  of  the  coiimiiijsiooers 
appoinlcd  in  l»4T-».  tii  o^taniiiie  into  ita  eun- 
Btitutinn  tind  friiverniucnt.  tliu  l)iiil<ling!t  alone 
bud  cost  sim-o  1823  nearly  £7lH>.<iiiii.  Tlie 
reuding  room,  compluted  in  18DT,  coat  £iaO,WU 


more.  It  iAcircnlar.  nirmoiinte*!  t>ya  dome  lOA 
ft.  bigh  and  I4<i  t\.  in  (liaini't<.-r,  bein^c  one  loot 
more  tbnn  tbat  of  St.  I'etor's,  and  two  feet  lens 
tbtin  tliiit  of  tlio  Paiitbeun ;  it  ran  aceommo- 
date  iM>  reader;!,  eacb  linvinir  a  peparato  deHk. 
Tlie  entire  [miilic?  ccpenditiiro  for  tlie  mainte- 
nance of  tlie  inHtitotion,  and  for  tlie  ptirclia)« 
of  tlie  varioiifl  collections,  from  1753  to  1«58, 
wa»  more  than  £t.ri(Hi,iKm ;  in  addition  to 
which  there  linve  heen  niimemuH  bcfiuests 
fhiin  |irivate  individualn. — Tlic  nnim-inn  ron- 
DiMtB  III' Keren  <le|iartiiH'nt!«:  )nanuHcri^itr<.  jirint- 
cd  bookn,  Hntii|uitieK,  prints  and  dniwinpt,  min- 
erali'iry  and  (feoloiry.  zoTiti^iy,  aitd  lH>tany;  to 
wbii'b  fboiild  be  added  the  reaitioK  riHim.  All 
of  tluTte  departmeniD  are  uiuler  He|inralc  keep- 
ers, til  whom  and  tlicir  assi^antii  and  milHir- 
diiiatv:  the  linsinoBii  <if  the  nmseiiin  is  intmsled. 
Tlie  iiiirary  nepugiies  ilie  frrouiid  HiHir  of  the 
prvwnt  buildtnir,  lillim;  33  sjiariiius  depart- 
ineutH  and  ifnlleries,  one  of  wh'u'h  niensiires 
81HI  ft.  in  length.  In  Jiilr,  \m>*.  the  ml- 
nnie«  of  printed  bnuks,  tieinj;  niuiitcd  one  hy 
one  a»  they  otoui)  u|Kin  tlie  slielTvti,  were  finiiid 
til  be  in  round  nuiiiberii  Sii.I.ihhi.  (Vmnted  in 
the  same  manner  in  ]  K-comber,  1K49.  they  were 
found  to  araonnt  to  4;t.'i.(Mio.  In  May,  la^l. 
they  amounted  to  4<1iMnHI,  and  in  JtilV,  18.'i:i. 
to  51li.Ilii.  In  l»i;0  the  tiumln-r  of']>rint^il 
v.ilmiiea  was  estimnled  to  he  nearly  7WMlfl'; 
und  im  they  incrLiuw  at  tlio  rate  of  2U,UIXI 


I  a  yesr,  the  nmnlier  mnrt  now  eonriderakly 
.  exeeed  1,0<H),UIK>,  not  counting  aeparate  paru 
I  and  iiumpbletii.  There  are  40.000  volnmes  of 
'  manu»cri],ts,  excluBivo  of  more  than  gO.fMHI  ori- 
giual  roll»,  charters,  and  deeds.  There  in  nl>o 
:  a  collection  of  pamphlets  exccedin);  Sun.iHin  in 
!  niiitil>er,  illui'tratire  of  English  and  French  hi^ 
i  tory,  and  a  Beriei  of  newspapers  going  hark  to 
the  linrt  appearance  of  these  publications  early 
in  the  17th  ecntm-y.  The  museum  cniitainjt 
twice  ai  many  hooks  relating  to  Aiuericsn 
historv  an  are  to  be  found  in  any  librarv  in 
the  United  Ktates.  The  collection  of  Hebrew 
books  is  the  larfte^t  in  the  world.  Ai  a  wliule, 
tlie  library  of  the  BritiiJi  museam  is  inferior  unly 
tothenationallihrary  at  Paris.  The  niannscrii^ 
colleclions  are  deposited  in  fonr  rooms,  iiituatird 
at  tlie  southern  extremity  of  the  east  wing,  ad- 
joining Great  Hnsscli  street  Thcso  collections, 
wliicb  have  been  pronounced  to  be  tbeniotit 
nmiicnnis  and  in  some  reBiiectsthe  finest  in  the 
world,  are  II  in  number,  several  of  which  onee 
U'longed  to  the  private  libraries  of  men  enii- 
nent  In  rank,  iind  of  refined  taste  and  culture, 
Tbey  are  as  followa  r  ftloane,  acquired  in  17.")3, 
containing  4,IU0  volumes ;  Cottoniiin.  (tuO  vol- 
umes; Harleinn,  7,ii3U  volnmea;  Itoyul,  1,950 
volumes;  Lansdowne,  in  I8il7,  1,34fi  rolnines; 
Ilnrgrave,  in  18i:i,  490  rolume«;  Bumey,  in 
1817,624  volomcs;  King's,  in  18SH,  4SH  vcd- 
umes;  Egcrton.  in  1829,  about  3,000  vulnmis; 
Anindet,  in  1831,  551)  viihimcs;  additional, 
about  D.OOl)  Tolnmcs.  The  procreas  of  the 
printed  collectiiinn  will  be  liest  underKlood  fram 
the  tbilowing  brief  chronological  summary  of 
tbe  more  important  donations  and  pnrchases, 
made  since  tbe  foundation  of  the  librarT  in 
1T5:) :  1700,  a  collection  of  Hebrew  book^'  180 
volumes,  [iresented  hy  t>ot<Hnon  da  Ctn'ta: 
17C2,  a  uniipie  collection  of  tracts,  puhli^bed 
liiiO-'fiO,  consisting  of  aboiit  80,000  artiden. 
[  prftientedhy  George  III.;  170(1,  aeollection.  rich 
'  in  biography,  betiueatheii  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Uiri'h ; 
17l>8,  a  collection  of  liiblea,  lieqneathed  hy  Ar- 
thur (Inslow;  I7HII,  a  collection  of  elawieal 
!  authors,  1100  volumes,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Trr- 
whitt;  17DU.  a  collection  of  rare  editions  of  Iha 
I  classics  and  of  Italian  authors,  4,500  volant**, 
'  beipienthed  by  the  Kev.  Clayton  Mordumt 
Craclieniile ;  1815,  lir.  Bumey's  collection  of 
,  books  on  mufuc,  piirchai<ed ;  a  collection  of 
'  books  belonging  to  Baron  do  Moll,  20,000  vid- 
I  umcH,  purchased  at  Munich;  1(418,  Dr.  Bnr- 
{  ncy's  library  of  printed  books,  valned  at9.0i)tl 
'  guineas  purcbase<l  iiy  a  special  parliamentary 
:  grunt;  18*20,  a  splendid  library,  rich  in  sden- 
\  tilic  jonmale  and  books  on  natural  hiatorj, 
1(1.1100  volmiies,  bequeathed  by  bir  Jooeph 
I  Kimks;  18'23,  the  mugnificent  library  formed 
by  (ieorge  HI.,  at  a  cost  of  £180,000,  amoont- 
'  iiig  to  aliont  8(i,(>00  volumes,  presented  br 
I  (ieorge  IV. ;  184T,  n  collection  of  th«  CkioeM 
'  books  of  ItoU'rt  Mo^^i^lon,  in  11, SCO  Tolnmcm, 
I  ]irc!iented  hy  the  si-cretary  of  state  for  Uie  for- 
cign  dejiartment ;  1847,  tbe  library  of  Thomas 
I  IJrenviUe,  20,240  volumes,  coUected  at  a  eort 
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of  upward  of  £54,000,  becjueathed  in  1846,  and 
removed  to  the  museum  m  1847 ;  1848,  a  col- 
lection of  Hebrew  works  formed  by  H.  J.  Mi- 
chael of  Hamburg,  4,420  volumes,  purchased. 
Among  many  rare  treasures  of  the  Grenville 
library  may  be  mentioned  the  Mentz  Latin 
Bible,  commonly  called  the  Mazarin  Bible,  by 
Gutenberg  and  Faust,  about  1455,  2  vols.,  vel- 
lum ;  the  first  printed  Psalter,  in  Latin,  by 
P'aust  and  Schoffer,  1457,  being  the  first  book 
printed  with  a  date ;  the  unique  copy,  on  vel- 
lum, of  the  first  edition  of  Livy,  by  Schwein- 
heim  and  Pannartz,  1469  (purchased  at  Mr. 
Edwards's  sale  in  1815,  for  860  guineas);  the 
first  edition  of  Ovid,  by  Azzoguidi ;  a  copy  of 
the  Aldine  Virgil  of  1501,  the  first  book  print- 
ed in  Italic  type,  and  the  earliest  attempt  to 
produce  cheap  books ;  a  first  Shakespeare,  one 
of  the  finest  known,  1623  ;  and  a  beautiful  se- 
ries of  early  editions  of  the  Orlando  f arioso, 
— The  collection  of  antiquities  consists  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities,  the  former 
including  the  trophies  of  the  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion of  1801 ;  the  Elgin  marbles,  purchased  for 
£:3o,000 ;  the  Phigalian  marbles,  purchased  for 
£19,000;  the  Townley  marbles,  purchased  for 
£28.200;  the  marbles  from  Halicarnassus, 
brought  from  Budnin  in  Asia  Minor,  1846-'58, 
and  bass  reliefs  which  originally  belonged  to 
the  mausoleum  erected  by  Artemisia,  queen  of 
Caria,  in  honor  of  her  husband,  King  Mausolus ; 
there  is  also  a  colossal  statue  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Mausolus  himself^  broken  into  65  pieces, 
which  have  been  reunited ;  a  portion  of  the  Far- 
nese  marbles,  bought  in  1864  from  the  ex-king 
of  Naples  for  £4,000;  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
collection  of  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases,  among 
which  is  the  celebrated  Portland  vase,  which 
was  in  1845  broken  in  pieces  by  a  lunatic,  but 
has  been  wonderfully  restored;  Mr.  Richard 
Payne  Knight's  collection  of  coins  and  medals ; 
and  many  other  works  of  ancient  and  modern 
art.  Garrick  (whose  collection  of  old  English 
plays  is  in  the  library)  bequeathed  to  the  mu- 
seum a  statue  of  Shakespeare  which  was  exe- 
cuted for  him  by  Roubiliac.  The  world-wide  ce- 
lebrity of  the  museum  is  not  a  little  due  to  the  re- 
markable array  of  works  of  art.  They  have  con- 
tributed  powerfully  in  facilitating  and  stimulat- 
ing the  study  of  the  great  models  of  antiquity, 
especially  the  Elgin  marbles,  which  are  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  the  art  of  Phidias.  The 
most  recent  contributions  to  the  department  of 
anti(iuities  are  the  collections  from  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  by  Mr.  Layard,  Col. 
Ivjiwliuson,  Mr.  Loftus,  and  Mr.  Rassam. — The 
collection  of  natural  history  is  inferior  only 
to  that  of  the  museum  in  Paris.  Among  the 
curiosities  is  the  stufied  skin  and  skeleton  of  a 
gorilla,  nearly  6  ft.  high,  shot  in  i\frica  by  Du 
Cliaillu,  which  had  before  been  exhibited  in 
the  United  States ;  it  is  the  largest  known  spe- 
cimen of  the  largest  species  of  the  quadrumana. 
There  is  also  a  foot  of  the  dodo,  a  bird  now 
known  only  by  a  few  scanty  fragments,  and  a 
single  picture  said  to  have  been  painted  from 


life. — In  the  department  of  mineralogy  and 
geology  is  a  fine  collection  of  meteoric  stones, 
arranged  in  chronological  order;  the  oldest, 
weighing  270  lbs.,  fell  at  Ensisheim  in  Alsace 
in  1492.  There  is  a  metallic  block  from 
Buenos  Ay  res,  weighing  1,400  lbs.,  and  a 
meteorite  from  Melbourne,  Australia,  weighing 
7,000  lbs. — The  botanical  collection  is  very 
large.  Its  nucleus  was  the  herbarium  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloanc,  which  consisted  of  about  8,000 
species,  bound  in  262  volumes;  to  this  in  1820 
was  added  the  magnificent  herbarium  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  It  includes  also  the  Dutch 
UortuB  Gliffortianus,  with  descriptions  by  Lin- 
neons,  and  Burmann^s  Ceylon  plants;  and  in 
1860  was  added  by  purchase  the  herbarium 
of  Prof.  Nnttall,  containing  10,000  species,  es- 
pecially valuable  from  its  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  typical  plants. — The  government  of  the 
museum  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  48  in 
number,  of  whom  1  is  named  directly  by  the 
crown,  28  are  ofiScial,  9  are  named  by  the  rep- 
resentatives or  executors  of  parties  who  have 
been  donors  to  the  institution,  and  15  are  elected. 
The  catalogue,  which  is  in  manuscript,  is  drawn 
up  on  a  uniform  plan,  and  when  completed  will 
probably  extend  to  1,500  or  2,000  volumes. 
Under  the  galleries  are  book  presses  fiUed  with  a 
large  library  of  reference  for  the  use  of  readers, 
comprising  most  of  the  standard  works  on  the 
various  branches  of  learning,  and  an  extensive 
collection  of  dictionaries  of  all  languages,  bio- 
graphical works,  encyclopaddias,  parliamentary 
histories,  topographical  works,  &c.  These 
books  can  be  consulted  at  pleasure  without  the 
usual  formalities  of  the  ticket  system.  Access 
to  the  readmg  room  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ten application  to  the  librarian.  Tickets  are 
issued  for  six  months,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  this  term  fresh  application  is  to  be  made  for 
a  renewal.  No  person  can  be  admitted  with* 
out  a  ticket,  and  the  tickets  are  not  transfer- 
able. All  the  buildings  of  the  museum  are 
closed  between  the  1st  and  7th  of  January,  the 
1st  and  7th  of  May,  and  the  1st  and  7th  of 
September;  also  on  Sundays,  fast  days,  and 
holidays.  The  whole  establishment  is  open  to 
public  view  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  from  9  till  4  during  November,  De- 
cember, January,  and  February ;  from  10  till  5 
during  Maroh,  April,  September,  and  October ; 
and  from  10  till  6  during  May,  June,  July,  and 
August.  The  reading  room  is  open  daily,  with 
the  above  exceptions,  seven  hours  in  the  win- 
ter, eight  hours  in  the  spring  and  autunm,  and 
nine  hours  in  the  summer.  Artists  are  ad- 
mitted to  study  in  the  galleries  of  sculpture 
between  9  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M.,  every  week  day, 
except  Saturdays.  The  print  room  is  also  closed 
on  Saturdays. 

BRITONS.    See  Celts. 

BRIlTAirr  (Fr.  Breta^ne),  an  ancient  prov- 
ince of  France,  consisting  of  the  large  trijm- 
gular  peninsula  which,  projecting  into  the 
Atlantic,  forms  the  western  extremity  of  that 
country.    Washed  on  three  sides,  N.,  W.,  and  S., 
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bv  tlie  800,  It  joined  on  tiie  E.  the  provinces 
of  Normimd;,  Muinc,  An,iou,  and  Poitou.  Its 
coftut  line,  indented  by  nnnieroiis  baj^  and  har- 
bom,  was  about  600  m.  in  teDfrtli,  e:(tcDdin|c 
from  tlio  bay  of  Cancalc,  on  tho  confines  of 
Nonnnndy,  to  tbat  of  Bour^cuf,  «ome  20  m. 
8.  of  tho  mouth  of  Hie  Linre.  Its  Rreatest 
lenfftli  from  y.  E.  to  N.  W.  was  165  m. ;  great- 
«8t  breadth,  105  m.;  area,  13,085  bi|.  m.  It  ia 
now  divided  into  the  departments  of  Loire- 
Inf^rieure,  IlIe-et-ViluDC,  Morl>ilian,  Cdtes-du- 
Nonl,  and  Finistt-re.  Tlie  brolcen  hills  by 
which  the  interior  of  the  country  is  intersect- 
eJ,  its  narrow  valleys,  its  partly  nnnavignble 
streuniH,  its  vast  and  thinly  populated  heaths 
its  old  castles  staadinson  solitary  lilllocks  with 
tlicir  <Iistniiiitled  walls  and  dilupidatLsl  towers, 
its  extensive  forests  so  closely  associated  with 
the  rites  of  tbo  ancient  druidn,  its  sandy  sli 


or  nifi^d  recfit,  the  Btran^re  gnrb  of  its  herds- 
men and  their  hnrsli  Celtic  lon^iia/ro,  idl  com- 
bine to  stamp  the  reirion  with  a  stranjie  and 
strikinjt  character. — Uri)iinally  independent  and 
known  a*  Armnrica.  Brittany  was  indebted 
for  its  new  name  to  colonies  from  Great 
Britain,  whioli  settle<l  (it  various  pcriiids  on  its 
terriliiiy.  TIii'm  eiiiitrrations  can  be  traced  as 
fiir  hack  as  the  3d  century ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  tho  deflnitive  chanpf  uf  niipellation  took 
place  only  about  tlie  middle  of  the  utb  century, 
when  nnmbers  of  liritisli  familie)!  lett  the  isl- 
and on  account  of  the  Anitlo-Sason  invasion. 
Uniler  Cliarlemajxne  the  paramount  power  of 
the  Prankish  crown  over  Brittany  increased ; 
hut  its  piinces,  availinn  themwlves  of  the 
weakness  of  his  cnccessor-s  regained  their  iiule- 

Endcnee.  and  the  priiieipal  of  them  was  ac- 
owleilged  as  a  kinc  hy  Charles  the  Itald. 
There  prevailed  among  tliem  something  of  a 


'  feudal  orgnnizatloB,  the  cotmta  of  Renneti, 
Nantes,  and  Cornouailles  being  the  meet  pow- 
I  erful,  and  one  of  them  being  generally  acored- 
'  ited  as  tlio  chief  of  the  confederation.  About 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century  Conan  IV.  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  oil  jiart*  of  the  country 
nnder  his  own  control,  calling  it  the  county  of 
lirittany.  His  daugbter  and  heiress  CotuitaBco 
married  Geollrcy,  third  son  of  Uenry  II.  of 
England,  to  whom  she  brought  the  title  and 
power  of  count.  His  son  and  successor  Arthnr 
was  assas^^inateil  by  his  nncle.  King  John  of 
England,  when  Philip  Augustus  tried  to  seiia 
upon  Brittany,  as  he  had  done  with  Normandy; 
but  tho  Bretons  resisted,  and  doclariNl  for 
Aliz,  a  daughter  of  Constance  by  her  third 
husband,  Guy  of  Thenars.  This  Aliz  marriMl 
I'ierre  de  Dreui,  called  Mauclerc,  who  took 
the  title  of  duke  of  Brittany  and  nile«l  untU 
their  eldest  son  became  of  age.  This  prince, 
Julin  I.,  enmamed  Itufus,  Iwm  in  1217,  bc- 
cnruc  tho  head  of  tho  ducal  family,  which 
reigned  until  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centnrv. 
On  ihc  death  of  John  III.,  in  1341,  his  brother 
John  of  Montfort  and  Charles  of  Blois,  who 
had  married  the  niece  of  John  III.,  contended 
tor  the  posseiision  of  the  duchy.  This  civil 
war  lasted  24  years.  Charles  having  been 
killed  at  Auray  in  I3G4>  the  ducal  crown 
was  secured  to  the  son  of  John  of  Uont- 
fort,  who  reigned  under  the  name  of  John  V. 
Francis  II.,  who  reigned  from  1456  to  1488, 
left  his  daughter  Anne  heiress  of  the  duchy  of 
Brittany.  Khe  was  married  by  proxy  tu  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria,  then  king  of  the  itumans; 
hut  Anne  of  Beui\ieu,  who  governed  Franco 
under  tlie  name  of  her  brother,  Charles  VIIL, 
prevented  the  alliance  from  being  consum- 
mated; she  forced  the  duchess  to  marry  the 
young  king  of  France,  so  tliat  Brittany  was  for 
the  first  lime  united  to  the  kingdom  (1491). 
On  the  death  of  Charles  \1ll,  Lonis  XII.  hu- 
tened  to  divorce  his  6rt>t  wife,  and  to  marry 
his  predecessor's  widow,  thus  securing  tlie  union 
between  France  and  Brittany.  But  it  wu  not 
till  1582,  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  tlut 
Brittany  was  doclared  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  French  kingdom.  Although  lo«ing  its  in- 
dependence, it  per8evcre<l  in  maintaining  the 
rights  and  privifeges  which  had  been  secured 
to  it  by  the  treaty  of  union.  The  royal  power 
was  limited  here  hy  a  representative  pivem- 
mcnt  called  the  estates  of  Brittany.  The  as- 
sembly, the  sessions  of  which  were  held  every 
other  year,  consisted  of  the  three  orders,  tha 
clergi',  the  nobility,  and  the  lien  rial,  Th« 
king  was  not  allowed  to  lay  any  toi,  tbie  being 
regnlated  by  the  assembly,  which  voteal  for  tlw 
support  of  tho  royal  government  what  was 
called  a  gratuitous  gift.  Tlie  nmvince  hod  olw 
its  own  courts  of  justice,  tlie  nighest  of  wUrh 
was  known  as  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  with 
four  senesi'lialic  jurisdictions.  More  tlian  onc« 
Brittany  was  com[>elled  to  ftund  in  defiencc  of 
its  immunities;  but  its  people,  while  vindi- 
catmg  what  they  thought  their  rights,  eliowed 
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great  devotion  to  their  French  sovereign  ;  and 
when  the  revolution  occurred,  the  Ghouans  of 
the  province  fought  the  last  battle  in  behalf  of 
royalty.  Brittany  has  never  been  distinguished 
for  commerce  or  manufactures,  but  its  seamen 
are  among  the  boldest  in  the  world ;  those  of 
St.  Malo,  Brest,  and  Lorient  are  to  be  met 
in  the  most  distant  waters,  more  generally  en- 
gaged in  fishing  than  in  trade.  The  province 
was  usually  divided  into  Western  or  Lower 
Brittany  and  Eastern  or  Upper  Brittany. 

BRITTON,  Jolii,  an  English  antiquary,  bom 
at  Kington  St.  Michael,  Wiltshire,  July  7, 1771, 
died  in  London,  Jan.  1,  1857.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  London  wine  merchant,  with 
whom  he  remained  sii^  years.  For  seven  years 
afterward  he  struggled  with  poverty,  eking  out 
a  bare  existence  by  various  employments.  A 
book  on  the  adventures  of  Pizarro,  which  he 
wrote,  introduced  him  to  the  publisher  of  the 
*'  Sporting  Magazine,''  wlio  employed  him  with 
another  person  to  compile  the  "Beauties  of 
Wiltshire,"  which  appeared  in  1801,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  the  authors  were  employed 
to  compile  the  "Beauties"  of  all  the  other 
counties  of  England,  in  26  volumes.  In  1805 
he  published  the  first  part  of  the  "  Architectu- 
ral Antiquities  of  England ;  "  it  was  complete 
in  181  o  in  5  vols.  4to,  richly  illustrated.  His 
distinct  productions,  87  in  number,  are  valu- 
able, not  only  for  the  information  they  supply, 
but  for  their  numerous  and  beautifal  engra- 
vings. He  published  in  1847  an  **  Essay  on  the 
Authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,"  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  prove  that  Junius  was  Col. 
Barr<^,  aided  by  Lord  Shelburne  and  Dunning. 
Then,  at  the  age  of  76,  having  accumulated  a 
handsome  fortune,  he  discontinued  his  labors  as 
author.  His  friends,  constituting  the  "Brit- 
ton  Club,"  entertained  him  at  a  public  dinner, 
and  subscribed  over  £1,000  for  a  testimonial  to 
be  presented  to  him.  On  his  own  suggestion, 
the  money  was  devoted  to  bringing  out  his 
autobiography. 

BRIVES,  or  Brifes-Ia-GalUtrde,  a  town  of  Li- 
mousin,  France,  in  the  department  of  Corr^ze, 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Corrdze,  13  ra.  S.  W. 
of  Tulle ;  pop.  in  1866, 10,389.  Its  fine  appear- 
ance at  a  distance  is  not  realized  in  its  interior. 
The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  a  communal 
college,  a  hospital,  a  library  with  21,000  vol- 
umes, and  an  ancient  Gothic  house,  dating,  it  is 
said,  from  the  time  of  the  English  occupation. 
The  manufactures  embrace  woollens,  muslins, 
silk,  handkerchiefs,  and  cotton  yarns.  There 
are  extensive  bleacheries  and  distilleries,  and  a 
brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  brandy,  wine,  chest- 
nutr»,  cattle,  and  truffles,  the  Brives  chicken 
trntlle  pie  enjoying  much  reputation.  Cardinal 
l)ubois  and  Gen.  Brune  were  bom  here. 

BRIXEN,  a  town  of  Tyrol,  capital  of  a  circle 
of  the  same  name,  39  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Innspruck, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Eisack  and  Ri- 
enz,  on  the  railroad  leading  through  the  Brenner 
pass ;  pop.  about  4,000.  Its  position  is  strate- 
gically very  important,  owing  to  the  high  and 


steep  mountdns  on  each  side.  The  town  is 
spoken  of  as  early  as  the  9th  century.  It  has 
a  Catholic  gymnasium,  and  has  been  the  resi- 
dence of  a  bishop  since  992.  The  Catholic 
council  of  1080,  which  pronounced  the  removal 
of  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  was  held  here.  In  the 
peasants'  war  in  1525  Brixen  was  occupied  and 
sacked.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  Fort 
Francis,  or  Franzensveste,  erected  in  1845, 
commanding  the  valley  of  the  Eisack,  and  the 
three  roads  from  Bavaria,  Italy,  and  Carinthia, 
which  join  at  Brixen. 

BRIXHAH)  a  seaport  and  market  town  of 
Devonshire,  England,  on  the  coast  of  the  Eng- 
lish channel,  23  m.  S.  of  Exeter;  pop.  in  1871, 
4^390.  It  is  noted  for  its  fisheries,  which 
employ  more  than  200  vessels  and  1,500  sea- 
men. It  was  the  landing  place  of  William  lU. 
when  he  came  to  take  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish throne.  A  part  of  the  stone  upon  which 
he  set  foot  has  been  built  into  a  monument, 
with  the  inscription :  "  On  this  stone,  and  near 
tliis  si)ot,  William  prince  of  Orange  first  set 
foot,  on  his  landing  in  England,  5th  of  No- 
vember, 1688." 

BROACH.  orBarotdu  I.  A  district  and  collec- 
torate  of  Bombay,  British  India,  extending  in  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  W.  coast  of  the  main 
peninsula  and  the  E.  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
Cambay ;  area,  about  1,350  sq.  m. ;  pop.  esti- 
mated at  200,000.  It  contains,  besides  the 
capital,  about  400  villages,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture, 
especially  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  exported.  The  district 
was  annexed  to  the  territory  of  the  East  India 
company  in  1781,  but  in  1782  the  Mahrattaa, 
who  had  fonnerly  held  it,  were  allowed  to 
again  assume  the  government.  In  1803,  with 
a  considerable  extent  of  other  territory,  it  was 
finally  ceded  to  the  company.  II.  A  city, 
capital  of  the  district,  in  fat.  21°  46'  N.,  Ion. 
73^  14'  E.,  on  the  Nerbudda  river,  about  25 
m.  from  its  mouth,  and  29  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Ba- 
roda;  pop.  about  31,500.  It  has  a  few  fine 
buildings,  but  in  general  the  houses  are  low 
and  unattractive  in  appearance.  Much  of  the 
city  is  now  in  ruins,  and  the  river  filled  with 
sand  so  that  lar^e  vessels  cannot  approach  the 
place.  Broach  is  snp[)osed  to  be  the  Barygaza 
of  Ptolemy  and  Arrian. 

BROAD  RIVER,  a  stream  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  rising  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  former  state,  and 
entering  Sonth  Carolina  on  the  line  between 
Spartanburg  and  York  counties.  It  then  takes 
a  southerly  conrse  through  a  rich  and  highly 
productive  tract  of  countrv,  covered  with  fields 
of  maize  and  cotton,  and  Anally  unites  with  the 
Saluda  to  form  the  Congaree  river.  The  city 
of  Columbia  is  at  their  junction. 

BROADUS,  JohB  Albert,  D.  D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  in  Culpeper  co.,  Va.,  Jan.  24, 
1827.  lie  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Virginia,  and  from  1851  to  1853  was  assistant 
professor  of  ancient  languages  there.     Ho  then 


became  niiHtor  of  the  Baptist  chnrcli  in  Char- 
lotti-aville,  nn<l  in  1H5!)  i>rot'i>wH>r  of  New  Tes- 
toineDt  interiiretatiuD  and  homilcdcH  in  tbc 
Southern  Dajitist  thculogiuiil  Beininarv  at  Green- 
ville, 6.  C,  wlieru  hu  Htlll  is  (18T»).  As  a 
Greek  iicholar  ond  Kew  Testament  critie  ])r. 
Drooduit  sCiinds  iit  the  head  of  tha  Bai'tiata  of 
tlie  Hiiuth ;  but  hia  ont;  publication  in  tliis  de- 
[lartuii'Dt  uB  yet  ia  an  elaborate  review  (in  the 
"Kelitciuua  llorold,"  ISm  and  mUS)  of  the 
American  Bible  Union's  revised  venuon  of  tlic 
New  Testament.  In  1870  he  published  a  work 
on  "The  Preparation  and  Belircrj- of  Sermons," 
wliieh  has  been  adopted  as  a  text  book  in  seve- 
ral Iheolofcical  seminaries,  liis  other  publica- 
tions consist  of  sermons  and  review  articles, 
and  a  series  of  papers  ("Iteoollections  of  Trav- 
el") in  the  "IteliKious  Herald,"  1873- '3,  de- 
scribiuK  a  tour  in  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine. 

BBOl'AUE  (Spun,  braeaih,  embroidered),  a 
fabric  rcsenibling  embroidered  stulf,  formerl;^ 
much  in  vogue  for  rich  dresses.  It  was  origi- 
nullj  made  entirely  of  thread*  of  gold  or  of 
silver,  or  of  the  two  mixed.  Ornaments  of 
flowers  and  foliage  were  interwoven  ond  raised 
above  tho  surface  of  the  clotli.  When  a  cheap- 
er umterial,  as  silk,  was  snhslituted  for  the  me- 
tallic threads,  the  raised  ornaments  of  leaves 
and  flowers  still  continued  to  eharaeterize  the 
hroradeii.  Broeudos  ore  now  com|)arutively 
little  in  use. 

BBOCtUI,  ClsTiul  BMteta,  an  Italian  mine- 
ralogist and  geologist,  horn  at  Bnssano,  Feb. 
18,  1772,  died  at  Khartoom,  Kubin,  Sept.  25, 
1826.  In  1808  ho  was  appointed  inspector  of 
mineti,  and  in  1811  he  pnblislied  a  work  on  tho 
structure  of  tho  Apcnnine  range,  witli  an  ac- 
count of  the  fossils  of  its  strata.  lie  corrected 
the  erroneous  view  of  Brieslak,  who  eup|io8cd 
Borne  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
to  which  lie  ascribed  the  tufa  and  other  vol- 
canic materials  found  on  the  seven  liills.  In 
1823  Brocchi  received  a  commission  from  Mc- 
hemet  All  to  examine  Seonaar,  bnt  died  from 
tlie  etli'cts  of  the  climate. 

BBOCHUJ,  a  s[>eciet<  of  cabbage,  ))elonging  to 
the  genus  Aniwirx,  differing  from  the  other  spe- 
des  l>j  its  smidler  seeds  and  tho  tendency  of 
its  tlowers  to  press  together  into  fleshy  heads. 
It  mtwt  nearly  resembles  the  caulillower,  fnnn 
rery  precise  charncter- 


vhich  it  difl'ers  by 
The  bnKT- 
l>esl  raised 
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by  sowing  tho 
■eed  in  ojHrn  beiU 
and  transji|antin)t 
tbc  idants  unrc  or 
twice.  It  may  be 
proilueed  either  in 
spring,  summer,  or 
antnnm.  atrcurding 
to  the  time  when 
the  seed  is  sown. 
It  has  n  woody 
stem,  and  may  be 
propagated  not  on- 
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'  ly  lij  seed,  hut  by  cntlings  of  its  stem.  To 
,  ettect  the  latter  method,  let  a  portion  of  the 
i  old  stem  containing  an  eya  or  a  bud,  aftvr 
I  being  well  dried  in  the  sun,  be  dibbled  into 
!  the  soil,  and  not  be  watered  till  it  shows  aigns 
of  growing. 

BBOCE,  lUM,  a  British  general,  died  Oct  IS, 
1812.  lie  captured  Gen.  Hull  and  hie  whole 
force  at  Detroit,  Aug.  IC,  1812,  and  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Queenstown,  Canada,  on  the  Xiagirs 
river.  During  his  funeral  tlie  guns  of  the  Ame- 
rican forts  were  flred  as  a  token  of  respect.  A  ' 
I  monumental  column  was  erected  on  tlie  spot 
I  wliere  he  fell;  this  was  partially  destroyed 
;  during  tho  disturbances  of  IMO,  and  has  li«ea 
!  replace<l  by  another,  104  It.  in  height,  which  is 
I  ascended  l>y  a  spiral  staircase  inside. 

BBOCKEDON,  IHUUb,  an  English  artist  and 
inventor,  bom  in  Devonsliire,  Oct.  13,  1787, 
died  in  London,  Ang.  29,  1864.  He  waa  the 
discoverer  of  a  method  by  which  plnmbago 
and  its  dust  (previously  thrown  away  as  value- 
less) wore  freed  from  impurities  and  resolidi- 
fied, so  as  to  make  n  superior  description  of 
lend  iiencils.  lie  was  the  author  of  the  ''  Pasws 
of  the  Alps,''  with  over  100  folio  engraving* 
from  drawings  by  himself.  He  also  iirodnced 
"Italy,  Classical  and  Picturesque  "  (folic^  IS4S- 
'8),  and  "Egypt  and  Nubia"  (3  vols,  folio, 
I84IJ-'9). 

BBOTKBirS.  1.  FfMrkk  IimM,  founder  of 
the  jiublishing  firm  of  Brockhaus  in  Leipuc, 
Germany,  bom  at  Dortmund,  May  4, 1772,  died 
in  I^ipsic,  Ang.  20, 1823.  He  was  educated  at 
the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  and  after- 
ward sent  into  a  merchant's  counting-room  at 
DOsseidorf.  In  17B3  ho  went  to  Leipsic,  where 
ho  devoted  himself  for  two  years  to  the  acqoi- 
eition  of  scicnti6o  knowledge  and  thenriocipal 
modern  languages  of  Europe.  In  176S  neeeUb- 
lisbed  at  Dortmund  a  mercantile  honse  for 
the  sale  of  English  manufactures,  which  he  re- 
moved to  Ambem  in  the  Netherlands  in  1801, 
and  to  Amsterdam  in  1802.  Although  he  man- 
aged his  business  with  success  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  he  abandoned  it  out  of  distaste  for  merean- 
tile  pursuits  in  1804,  and  entered  into  tlie  book 
trado  at  Aiiisterdani.  A  periodical  in  Datch 
{De  SUr,  "The  :Star"),  started  by  Brockhana 
in  1806,  and  devote<l  to  politics  and  literature, 
was  sDppressc<l  by  the  government  on  account 
of  its  opinions  on  political  and  ecclesiastical 
matters.  The  Amilerdaniteh  Aiond-Journal 
(*' Amsterdam  Evening  Journal"),  which  sae- 
ceeded  the  NIcr,  did  not  continue  long.  The 
confusion  into  whicli  Europe  was  thrown  by 
the  Na|ioleonio  wars  wa«  unfavorable  to  lit- 
erorv  enterprises,  and  after  the  annexation  <A 
Holland  to  tho  P'rench  empire  (1810)  Brock- 
haus returned  to  Geruianv,  and  opened  an  et- 
tnblishmcnt  in  Altenburg  (1811).  In  1808 
Bro<.-kbans  purchased  tJio  copyright  of  the 
(icrman  ConrrnuUioxt-Ltriion,  which  had 
beencommenct'din  17ye.  In  1809-'10  be  cotn- 
pletcd  the  first  edition  by  the  pnblicatioD  of 
two  supplementary  volumes.    In  1813  he  be- 
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gan  to  publish  the  second  edition  of  this  work, 
which  was  finished  nnder  his  own  editorship. 
Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Leipsio  he  com- 
menced a  political  newspaper  called  Deutsche 
Blatter,  which  breathed  a  patriotic  German 
spirit.  This  journal  lasted  from  Oct.  14,  1818, 
to  May,  1816.  The  peace  of  1815  enabled  him 
to  enter  upon  large  literary  undertakings.  In 
1817  the  business  had  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  Brockhaus  removed  to  Leipsic,  and 
added  a  printing  office  to  his  former  establish- 
ment. His  Oanveraations-Lexikan  ran  through 
six  editions  in  his  lifetime,  and  numerous  other 
publications  of  the  first  rank  raised  the  firm  to 
a  high  position  in  German  literature.  Among 
the  more  important  publications  of  the  firm 
during  the  lifetime  of  its  founder  may  be  men- 
tioned Ebert's  Allgemeines  hihliographiscJus 
Lexikon  (1821)  and  Von  Kaumer^s  Gesehichte 
der  JTohenstav/en  (1823),  besides  several  peri- 
odicals edited  by  himself;  among  these  is  the 
Literarisehes  Wochenblatt,  now  published  as 
the  BlMterfUr  literarisehe  Unterhaltung,  His 
liberalism  brought  him  under  the  ban  of  the 
reactionary  Prussian  government,  which  in 
1821  ordered  a  censordiip  upon  all  the  publi- 
cations of  Brockhaus,  which  lasted  until  his 
death.  His  biography  was  published  by  one 
of  his  relatives  in  1872  (2  vols.). — The  firm 
of  F.  A.  Brockhaus  was  continued  by  the  two 
sons  of  the  founder,  Fbiedsioh  and  Heinbioh. 
Under  their  auspices  the  Conversations- Lexikon 
has  passed  through  five  new  editions  (11th  ed., 
15  vols.,  1864-'8,  with  a  supplement  in  2  vols., 
1872-'3),  to  which  several  companion  works 
were  added  from  time  to  time,  namely :  the  Con- 
versa t ion s-Lexikan  der  neuesten  Zeit  und  Lite- 
ratur  (1832-'4),  the  Conversations- Lexikon  der 
Gegenwart  (1838-'41),  and  the  Oegenwart  (1848 
-'56).  In  January,  1857,  the  firm  commenced 
a  supplementary  work  of  this  character,  called 
UnsereZeit,  Jahrhuchzum  Conversations- Lexi- 
kon^ published  in  monthly  and  ultimately  in 
semi-monthly  parts,  which  is  still  continued. 
The  SysteTnatiseher  Bihler- Atlas  zum  Conver- 
sations-Lexikon  was  published  between  1844 
and  1851.  In  1854-^6  an  abridgment  of  the 
10th  edition  of  the  Conversations- Lexikon  ap- 
peared in  4  volumes  {Kleineres  BrockhaiLs'sches 
Conversations- Lex  ikon  ;  2d  ed.,  1861-'4).  The 
**  Encyolopajdia  Americana,"  edited  by  Dr. 
Francis  Lieber  (Philadelphia,  1829-'38),  was 
based  upon  the  7th  edition  of  the  Conversa- 
tions-Lexikon.  Among  the  most  notable  pe- 
riodical publications  of  this  firm  are  the  con- 
tinuation since  1882  of  the  Allgemeine  Eney- 
klopddie  der  Wissensehaften  und  Eunste,  by 
Ersch  and  G ruber ;  the  P/ennig-Magazin  ;  the 
Leipziger  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  commenced  in 
1837;  and  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitungy 
since  1843.  In  1860  Friedrioh  Brockhaus  re- 
tired from  business,  and  Heinrich  for  a  time 
constituted  alone  the  firm  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus ; 
in  1854  and  1863  his  two  sons,  Heinbich  Edu- 
ARD  and  Heinbioh  Rudolf,  upon  reaching  re- 
spectively their  25th  year,  were  admitted  as 
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members  of  the  firm.  The  firm  of  F.  A.  Brock- 
haus has  printing,  lithographing,  binding,  and 
type-founding  establishments  connected  with 
its  book-publishing  and  general  bookselling  busi- 
ness. IL  Beraani,  a  German  orientalist,  third 
son  of  Friedrich  Arnold,  born  in  Amsterdam, 
Jan.  28, 1806.  He  studied  the  oriental  languages 
at  Leipsic,  GOttingen,  and  Bonn.  The  languages 
and  literature  of  llindostan  especially  engaged 
his  attention ;  for  the  better  acquisition  of  this 
branch  of  knowledge  he  resided  for  a  long  time 
in  Paris,  London,  and  Oxford.  In  1839  he  was 
appointed  professor  extraordinary  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Jena,  and  in  1841  at  Leipsic.  In 
1848  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Sanskrit  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  the  latter  university. 
He  has  edited  and  published  several  Sanskrit 
and  Persian  works,  some  of  them  in  Roman 
type.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ger- 
man oriental  society,  the  Zeitechrift  issued  by 
which  he  has  edited  since  1852.  In  1856  he 
undertook  the  editing  of  Ersch  and  G ruber's 
Allgemeine  Bncyklopddie, 

BSOCKLESBT,  Elcliard,  an  English  physician, 
bom  of  a  Quaker  family  at  Minehead,  in 
Somersetshire,  Aug.  11,  1722,  died  in  London, 
Dec.  11,  1797.  He  studied  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  subsequently  at  Leyden,  where  he 
took  his  doctor*s  degree  in  1745.  In  1746  he 
published  an  essay  on  the  mortality  of  horned 
cattle.  He  was  physician  of  the  British  forces 
in  Germany  from  1758  to  1768,  and  published 
his  observations  on  medical  hospitals  on  his 
return.  In  1763,  when  John  Wilkes  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  a  duel  with  Mr.  Martin,  he 
was  attended  by  Dr.  Brocklesby.  In  1705  he 
was  elected  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  which 
at  his  suggestion  founded  a  professorship  of 
chemistry  at  the  royal  military  academy  of 
Woolwich.  For  over  40  years  he  was  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  leading  statesmen,  au- 
thors, artists,  and  other  persons  of  note  in 
London.  He  attended  on  Dr.  Johnson  for 
many  years  without  fee.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed that  Johnson  should  visit  the  continent 
for  a  milder  climate,  and  want  of  means  was 
mentioned  as  a  reason  why  the  journey  was 
to  be  abandoned,  Brocklesby  offered  to  settle 
on  him  £100  for  life. 

BROCIPORT,  a  vUlage  in  the  town  of  Sweden, 
Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Erie  canal  and  a 
branch  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  18 
m.  W.  of  Rochester;  pop.  in  1870,  2,817.  It 
is  noted  for  the  manxifiicture  of  pumps,  and  con- 
tains also  three  manufactories  of  reapers  and 
mowers,  several  mills,  seven  or  eight  churches, 
a  state  normal  school,  a  national  bank  with 
$50,000  capital,  and  two  weekly  newspapers. 

BROCKHLLE,  a  town  of  Ontario,  Canada,  in 
Leeds  county,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Thoosand  Islands,  125  m.  S.  W.  of  Mon- 
treal, and  10  m.  S.  W.  of  Prescott ;  pop.  in  1871, 
10,475.  It  occupies  a  pleasant  situation,  and 
is  substantially  built.  There  are  manufactures 
of  hardware,  stoves,  white  lead,  gloves,  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  chemicals,  including 
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snporphosphates  of  lime,  a  custom  hoase,  and 
telegraph  offices.  The  Grand  Trunk  railway 
passes  north  of  the  town,  and  the  Brock ville 
and  Ottawa  railway  connects  it  with  Ottawa, 
65  in.  N.  A  ferry  boat  crosses  the  river  to 
Morristown,  N.  Y.,  in  summer ;  and  passenger 
steamers  and  propellers  call  liere  daily. 

BRODEEICK,  DiTld  Colkreth,  an  American 
politician,  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  De- 
cember, 1818,  killed  in  San  Francisco,  Sept. 
21,  1850.  In  early  life  he  worked  as  a  stone 
mason  in  Now  York,  and  was  connected  with 
the  tire  department,  of  which  he  became  engi- 
neer. In  1846  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  congress.  He  removed  to  California 
in  1849,  and  in  1850  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate,  and  in  1850  to  the  United  States  senate, 
where  he  opposed  the  attempt  to  force  slavery 
into  Kansas  by  means  of  the  Lecompton  consti- 
tution. On  account  of  some  expressions  used 
in  debate  he  was  challenged  by  David  S.  Terry, 
a  judge  of  the  California  courts,  and  was  killed 
in  the  duel  which  ensued. 

BRODERIP,  WUliAm  John,  an  English  natural- 
ist, bom  at  Bristol  in  1787,  died  in  1859.  lie 
took  his  degree  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  wtis 
called  to  the  bar  in  1817,  edited  a  legal  work 
on  sewers,  and  published  three  volumes  of  law 
reports,  lie  was  appointed  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  a  police  magistrate  for  a  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, which  office  he  retained  for  34  years. 
He  contributed  largely  to  the  "  Penny  Cyclope- 
dia," and  the  greater  part  of  the  zoological  de- 
partment of  the  ''English  Cyclopaidia"  is  his 
work.  He  is  the  author  of  many  essays  in  the 
*' Quarterly  Review"  on  subjects  of  natural 
history,  lie  also  wrote  "Zoological  Recrea- 
tions" (London,  1847),  and  "Leaves  from  the 
Note  Book  of  a  Naturalist "  (1852). 

BRODHEAD,  John  Rmmjii,  an  American  his- 
torian, bom  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  2,  1814,  died 
in  New  York,  May  6,  1873.  He  graduated  at 
Rutgers  college  in  1831,  studied  law,  practised 
for  two  years  in  New  York,  and  afterward  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  American  history. 
In  1 839  he  went  to  Holland  and  was  attached 
to  the  United  States  legation  at  the  Ha^e. 
The  legislature  of  New  York  having  passed  an 
act  to  appoint  an  agent  to  procure  and  tran- 
scribe original  documents  referring  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  state,  he  was  commissioned  in  1841. 
Tlie  three  following  years  were  spent  by  him 
in  searching  the  archives  of  Holland,  England, 
and  Franco  for  papers  which  might  servo  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  New  York,  and  com- 
plete the  records  of  the  state  at  Albany.  As 
the  result  of  his  lalK)rs  he  obtained  a  collection 
of  more  than  5,000  separate  papers,  many  of 
them  previously  unknown  to  historians.  Ho 
de])osite(l  his  collection  in  the  secretary  of 
state's  office,  and  made  his  tinal  report  as  agent, 
in  February,  1845.  All  these  documents  were 
ordered  to  l>e  published  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  March  30,  1849.  On  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Bancroft  as  minister  to  England 
in  1846,  Mr.  Brodhead  was  made  secretary  of 


legation,  and  remained  in  London  Ull  1849. 
He  now  set  to  work  upon  his  "  History  of  the 
State  of  New  York,"  the  first  volame  of  which, 
containing  the  period  under  tlie  government  of 
the  Dutch,  was  published  in  1858,  and  the  second 
in  1871.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  naval  ofii- 
cer  of  the  port  of  New  York,  which  post  he 
held  till  1867. 

BRODIE,  Sir  BfJ^JaBfai  MOmu  an  English  sur- 
geon, bom  at  Winterslow,  Wiltshire,  J  one  9, 
1783,  died  at  Betchworth,  Surrey,  Oct.  21, 
1862.  He  was  educated  at  a  free  school  in 
London,  and  under  Sir  Everard  Home  at  St. 
George^s  hospital,  where  he  became  assistant 
surgeon  in  1808,  and  afterward  surgeon.  In 
1811  he  received  the  Copley  medal  of  the 
royal  society  for  his  physiological  papers 
in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions.'^  From 
1819  to  1823  he  was  professor  of  anatomy  at 
the  royal  college  of  surgeons.  In  1834  he  was 
created  a  baronet ;  and  in  1837  he  became  ser- 
geant surgeon  to  the  queen.  He  was  a  member 
of  several  learned  societies  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  suggested  important  improvements  in  many 
kinds  of  surgical  instruments,  and  in  numerous 
cases  substituted  simple  and  less  violent  meth- 
ods of  surgical  operation.  He  published  nu- 
merous articles  in  the  medical  journals,  and  a 
series  of  physiological  papers  on  the  action  of 
the  nervous  centres  in  tne  production  of  animal 
heat,  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions*'  from 
1810  to  1812.  His  published  works,  some  of 
which  have  passed  through  several  editions, 
are :  ^^  Pathological  and  Surgical  Observations 
on  Diseases  of  the  Joints"'  (1818;  6th  ed., 
1850);  "Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary 
Organs" (1832 ;  4th  ed.,  1849) ;  *' Physiological 
Researches"  (1851);  and  ^^Psychological  In- 
quiries" (1854;  3d  ed.,  1856).— His  son,  the 
present  Sir  Benjamin  Collins  Brodik,  born  in 
1817,  was  appointed  professor  of  chemist ry  at 
Oxford  in  1855,  and  was  president  of  the  chem- 
ical society  in  1859  and  1860.  He  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  *'  Philosophical  Transactions  *'  and 
the  *^  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society.^* 

BEODY)  a  town  of  t^ast  Galicia,  Austria,  cap- 
ital of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  62  m.  £.  $. 
E.  of  Lemberg;  pop.  in  1869,  18,890,  of  whom 
two  thirds  are  Jews,  whence  it  hasbeoi  called 
*^  the  German  Jerasalem."  It  is  an  important 
commercial  focus  for  Galicia,  Ronmonia,  Tur- 
key, Germany,  and  chiedy  for  Rnosia,  on  the 
frontier  of  which  it  is  situated.  In  1779  It  m*as 
establishe<l  by  Austria  as  a  free  port.  It  is 
generally  dirty  and  badly  built  but  has  a  num- 
ber of  fine  buildings,  among  which  are  the  Po- 
tocki  palace,  the  principal  synagogue,  and  sev- 
eral churches.  It  is  tlie  seat  of  an  imperial 
administrative  board  for  the  district*  ana  of  a 
commercial  tribunal,  has  a  superior  school  for 
the  Jews,  and  a  gymnasium.  Two  great  annual 
fairs  are  held,  and  the  transactions  amonnt  to 
about  $20,000,000  yeariy.  The  traffic  is  in 
grain,  horses,  cattle,  tallow,  hides,  ftirs,  leather^ 
wax,  honey,  dried  fruits,  colonial  products, 
ironmongery,  jewelry,  wmes,  porcelain,  ^eo. 
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It  iQso  has  extensive  tanneries  and  linen  facto- 
ries. From  May  8  to  Oct.  7, 1849,  Brody  was 
occupied  by  Russian  troops.  In  1859  the  town 
was  desolated  by  a  great  fire. 

BRODZOiS&I,  KazlmleR,  a  Polish  soldier  and 
poet,  bom  at  Kr61owko  in  1791,  died  in  Dres- 
den, Oct.  10, 1835.  In  1809  he  entered  the  mili- 
tacy  service  of  his  country,  and  fought  against 
the  Austrians;  in  1812  he  participated  in  Napo- 
leon's Russian  campaign,  and  in  1813  in  the 
campaign  in  Germany,  until  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  tlie  battle  of  Loipsic.  When  tlie  univer- 
sity of  Warsaw  was  established,  he  became 
professor  of  esthetics  and  literature.  He  was 
the  first  who  attempted  to  reinvigorate  Polish 
poetry  from  the  national  sources,  instead  of 
imitating  Latin  and  French  models.  He  also 
translated  nlany  of  Scott's  novels  into  Polish, 
in  10  vols.  His  complete  works  were  published 
in  1842-'4:. 

BROFFERIO,  Angelo,  an  Italian  poet  and  poli- 
tician, bom  at  Castelnuovo,  Piedmont,  in  1802, 
died  at  Yerbanella,  on  Lago  Maggiore,  May 
20,  1860.  He  practised  law  in  Turin,  chiefly 
in  criminal  cases,  and  was  at  the  same  time  an 
influential  journalist.  Having  early  agitated 
in  favor  of  the  national  cause,  he  became  the 
democratic  leader  in  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, where  he  represented  Oavaglia,  1848-'63, 
Genoa,  1853-60,  and  subsequently  a  small 
borough  of  southern  Italy,  after  having  lost 
ground  by  his  opposition  to  Cavour,  whom 
he  had  satirized  in  liis  Tartufo  politico.  Sev- 
eral of  his  many  dramas  were  successful.  A 
5th  edition  of  his  Caiizoni  (patriotic  songs  in 
the  Piedmontese  dialect)  appeared  in  1858: 
and  shortly  before  his  death  he  composed 
VInno  de  guerray  a  popular  war  hymn.  He 
also  published  a  history  of  Piedmont  from  1814 
to  1851  (5  vols.,  1849-'52),  and  /  miti  tempi 
(20  vols.,  1858-'61). 

BROGLI£,  or  Brtglia,  the  name  of  a  family  ori- 
ginally from  Piedmont,  established  in  France 
toward  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  1. 
Franfoto  Marie,  bom  at  Chieri,  in  Piedmont,  in 
1611.  He  entered  the  French  service,  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself,  was  made  governor 
of  t£e  Bastile,  and  died  July  2, 1656.  II.  Victor 
Hairlce.  count  de,  born  about  1645,  distinguished 
himselt  in  the  army,  became  marshal  of  France, 
and  died  August  4,  1727.  IIL  FranfolB  Marie, 
the  first  duke  de,  bom  Jan.  11, 1671,  died  May 
22, 1 745.  He  was  a  lieutenant  general  and  mar- 
shal. In  1725  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
England,  and  negotiated  the  treaty  between 
Fnmce,  England,  and  Prussia.  He  afterward 
became  distasteful  to  the  ministers,  and  was 
banished  to  his  estate  at  Broglie,  where  he 
died.  1¥.  Victor  Francois,  second  duke  de,  bom 
Oct.  19,  1718,  died  at  Mdnster  in  1804.  He 
was  a  lieutenant  general  daring  the  seven 
years^  war,  routed  She  Ptaasiana  at  the  battle 
of  Berghen,  was  created  a  piinoe  of  the  Grerman 
empire  by  Francis  I.,  beoaqiyniarihal  of  France 
in  1759,  and  minister  of  war  in  1789.  In  1792 
he  led  a  body  of  Frenoh  kmigrh'ai  the  invasion 


of  Champagne.  ¥•  Claide  Victor,  prince  de,  son 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1757,  guillo- 
tined June  27, 1794.  He  was  elected  deputy  to 
the  states  general,  gave  evidence  of  liberal  opin- 
ions, and  was  for  a  while  president  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly.  Subsequently  he  was  brig- 
adier general  in  the  army  on  the  Rhine.  After 
the  10th  of  August,  1792,  refusing  to  obey  the 
decree  of  the  legislative  assembly  suspending  the 
power  of  the  king,  he  was  removed,  and  ulti- 
mately arraigned  before  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, and  executed.  VL  AchlUe  lioBce  Victor 
Ourles,  duke  de,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Paris,  Nov.  28,  1785,  died  there,  Jan.  25, 1870. 
He  gained  the  regard  of  Talleyrand,  who  m  1814 
presented  his  name  for  appointment  to  the 
chamber  of  peers.  During  the  hundred  days 
he  was  elected  an  officer  in  the  national  guards. 
He  married  at  Leghom,  Feb.  15,  1816,  the 
daughter  of  Mme.  de  StaSl.  After  the  sec- 
ond restoration  he  resumed  the  title  of  duke, 
instead  of  that  of  prince,  previously  used  in  the 
elder  branch  of  his  family.  At  the  trial  of 
Marshal  Ney  he  used  every  effort  to  save  his 
life.  In  1822  he  denounced  the  slave  trade; 
and  after  the  revolution  of  1830  he  succeeded 
as  minister  in  concluding  a  convention  on  the 
right  of  search,  by  which  he  hoped  to  suppress 
that  traffic.  He  was  appointed  minister  of 
public  instruction  and  president  of  the  council  of 
state,  in  August,  1830,  but  soon  disagreed  with 
his  colleagues  and  resigned.  On  Oct.  11, 1832, 
he  reentered  the  cabinet  as  minister  of  foreign 
afiairs,  under  Marshal  Soult,  with  Guizot  and 
Thiers  as  his  colleagues.  Having  been  defeated 
on  a  question  of  indemnity  to  the  United 
States,  he  retired,  April  4,  1834.  In  1849  he 
was  elected  to  the  legislative  assembly  by  the 
department  of  Sure,  and  figured  among  the 
leaders  of  the  conservative  party.  In  1850  he 
visited  Louis  Philippe  in  England.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  coup  (Tetat  of  Dec.  2,  1851, 
was  for  a  short  time  under  arrest,  and  after- 
ward went  to  London.  On  his  return  to 
France  in  1852,  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  on 
the  constitution,  and  tendered  his  resignation 
as  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  department 
of  Eure.  In  1856  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  French  academy,  and  in  1866  member  of 
the  academy  of  moral  sciences.  Three  volumes 
of  his  Merita  et  Diacours  were  publbhed  in  Pa- 
ris in  1868.  Vli.  AlberdM  Ida  G«to?lM  de  Stoil, 
duchess  de,  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1797, 
died  in  September,  1838.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Mme.  de  Stael,  and  was  educated 
under  her  influence.  After  her  marriage  in 
1816  with  the  duke  de  Broglie,  her  house  in 
Paris  became  a  resort  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed, society.  She  was  noted  for  her  zeal  as 
a  Protestant,  though  -  her  husband  was  a 
devout  Roman  Catholic.  After  the  death  of 
her  brother,  Auguste  de  Stael,  in  1827,  she  pre- 
pared a  complete  edition  of  his  (Eucres  diversea 
(5  vols.,  Paris,  1829),  with  a  notice  containing 
interesting  particulars  of  her  mother^s  life. 
Her  essays  were  collected  after  her  death 
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{Fragments  stir  dirers  nvjets  de  religion  et  de 
morale^  Paris,  1840);  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  relate  to  the  part  assigned  to  women  in 
philanthropical  labors  and  in  the  improvement 
of  public  morals.  V IIL  Albert,  duke  de,  son  of 
the  preceding,  a  French  statesman  and  author, 
bom  June  13, 1821.  lie  early  acquired  literary 
reputation  by  his  contributions  to  the  Berve 
de»  Deux  Mondes^  and  was  elected  in  1802 
a  member  of  the  academy,  in  place  of  Lacor- 
daire.  His  principal  work,  VUglise  et  V Empire 
romain  au  IV*  si^cle  (2  vols.,  1850),  passed 
through  many  editions.  He  published  a  French 
version  of  I^ibnitz's  Systime  religieux^  and 
wrote  Questions  de  religion  et  d'histoire  (2 
vols.,  1800),  and  various  disquisitions,  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  which  was  his  attempt  to  rec- 
oncile the  authority  of  the  pope  with  modem 
views  of  progress.  Under  M.  Thiers^s  presi- 
dency he  nas  been  for  a  short  time  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  and  anibas^dor  at  Ix>ndon 
(1871-^2).  UL»  MairlM  Jean  Madflelie,  bishop  of 
Ghent,  bom  Sept.  6, 1700,  died  in  Paris,  July 
20,  1821.  In  1805  he  was  almoner  to  Napo- 
leon, became  bishop  of  Ghent  in  1 807,  was  im- 
prisoned at  Vincennes  in  1811,  and  restored 
to  the  see  of  Ghent  in  1814.  Refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  Netherlands,  he  was  in  1817  exiled 
from  that  kingdom,  and  returned  to  France. 

BROGNI,  Jeti  Ananwt,  cardinal  de,  a  Roman 
prelate,  bora  at  Brogni,  Savoy,  in  1342,  died 
m  Rome,  Feb.  10,  1420.  He  was  a  swine- 
herd in  his  youth,  and  was  successively  made 
bishop  of  Viviers  and  of  Ostia,  archbishop  of 
Aries,  and  bishop  of  Geneva,  and  finally  car- 
dinal and  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
During  the  great  schism  which  divided  the 
church  for  more  than  40  years,  Brogni  de- 
voted himself  to  the  work  of  conciliation.  The 
council  of  Constance  being  called  for  that  pur- 
pose by  John  XXIII.  and  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mund,  the  former  was  deposed  at  the  sixth  ses- 
sion, after  which  Brogni  presided  as  senior  car- 
dinal until  the  41st>,  when  Cardinal  Colonna  was 
electa  pope,  Nov.  14,  1417,  chiefly  through 
Brogni^s  influence,  under  the  name  of  Martin 
v.,  and  the  holy  see  was  once  more  established 
at  Rome.  As  president  of  the  council  he  had 
to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death  upon  Huss,  to 
whom  he  had  shown  great  kindness  during  the 
trial.  The  cardinal  was  the  founder  of  the  hos- 
pital of  Annecy,  of  the  college  of  St.  Nicholas 
at  Avignon,  and  other  charitable  institutions. 

BROGUE,  or  Brof^ui,  originally  a  sort  of  clog 
or  shoe  made  of  untanne<l  skin,  and  worn  by 
the  Irish  and  Scotch.  This  article  of  dress  fell 
into  disuse  early  in  the  15th  century,  and  the 
substitute  was  made  of  tanned  leather,  with 
thick  soles,  freely  studded  with  large-headed 
nails,  which  took  the  name  of  the  article  they 
supplanted.  These  brogues  or  hrogans  con- 
tinue to  be  worn  in  Ireland.  By  a  natural  pro- 
cess the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  wearers 
of  the  brogue  pronounre<l  the  English  language 
became  universally  known  as  the  brogue,  and 


the  application  of  this  term  is  limited  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Irish. 

BROHANf  L  AigisdM  SmiM,  a  French  ac- 
tress, born  in  Paris,  Jan.  29, 1807.  She  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Paris  conservatory,  where  in  1821 
she  obtained  the  first  prize  for  proficiency  in 
comedy.  She  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
Parisian  stage  at  the  Th6Atre  Fran^ais  in  1824, 
and  during  the  next  18  years  acted  at  that 
theatre,  the  Od^on,  and  the  Vaudeville,  iden- 
tifying  herself  chiefly  with  the  last  named.  In 
1842,  when  at  the  height  of  her  reputation,  she 
retired  from  the  stage.  Iler  personations  were 
noted  for  acuteness,  vigor,  ana  an  nnnsnal  com- 
mand of  the  conventional  stage  resoarces.  IL 
jM^phlM  F^lldt^  Aigisttie,  a  French  actress 
sister  of  the  preceding,  bora  in  Paris,  Dec.  2, 
1824.  She  was  educated  at  the  conservatory, 
and  like  her  sister  gained  at  14  years  of  age  the 
first  prize  for  comedy.  Being  of  a  devotional 
tum  of  mind,  she  almost  inmiediately  after- 
ward entered  a  convent,  and  was  with  great 
difficulty  persuaded  to  make  her  d^but  on  the 
stage.  She  first  appeared  at  the  Tli^utre  Fran- 
^ais  in  1828,  as  Dorine  in  Moli^re^s  Tarti{fe^ 
and  created  a  favorable  impression  bj  her 
grace,  vivacity,  and  modesty.  She  was  at 
once  engaged  at  this  theatre,  and  soon  became 
a  skilful  interpreter  of  Molidre,  excelling  in 
such  parts  as  Dorine,  Toinette  in  the  Ifalade 
imaginaire,  Cl^anthis  in  Amphitryon^  and  Sa- 
zanne  in  Beaumarohais^s  Mariage  de  Figaro. 
She  has  also  acted  in  many  modern  pieces,  in- 
cluding Hugo^s  Le  roi  ti* amuse  and  Dnma8*8 
Mile,  de  Belle-Isle,  A  few  slight  pieces  of  her 
own  have  been  successful  on  the  stage,  and  she 
has  figured  occasionally  as  a  journalist ;  but  her 
attacks  in  the  Figaro  on  her  old  friend  Victor 
Hugo  aroused  so  much  feeling  against  her  that 
she  relinquished  joumalism.  After  the  death 
of  Rachel  she  succeeded  to  her  chair  at  the 
conservatory.  III.  haSX^  MaMetee,  a  French 
actress,  sister  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris, 
Oct.  21, 1883.  She  was  educated  at  the  conser- 
vatory, where  she  gained  the  prize  for  comedy, 
and  ait  17  made  her  d^bnt  at  the  Th^Atre  Fran- 
^ais.  She  soon  became  a  favorite,  being  not 
less  noted  for  her  personal  charms  than  for  her 
vivacity  and  intelligence  as  an  actress,  partica- 
larly  in  the  modem  drama.  In  1854  she  wis 
married  to  Mario  Uchard,  a  dramatic  author. 

BROKE,  Sir  Philip  Itowes  Tere.  a  British  ad- 
miral, bom  Sept.  0,  1776,  died  in  Suffolk  in 
1841.  He  was  educated  at  the  royal  academj 
in  Portsmouth,  entered  the  navy  in  1792, 
served  in  the  wars  between  France  and  Eng- 
gland,  and  was  in  command  of  the  Shannon, 
protecting  the  whale  fishery  in  the  Greenland 
seas,  when  in  1812  war  was  declared  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britidn.  De- 
spatched with  a  squadron  to  blockade  the  Ame- 
rican ports,  he  appeared  with  the  Shannon  off 
the  harbor  of  Boston,  immediately  after  Capt. 
Lawrence  had  been  promoted  to  the  commaiiid 
of  the  Chesapeake.  lie  sent  a  letter  to  Law- 
!  rence,  challenging  him  to  an  engagement    The 
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latter,  however,  deeming  his  appearance  a  chal- 
lenge, had  ordered  the  Chesapeake  to  lift  her 
anchors  before  the  letter  reached  its  destination. 
The  Chesapeake  was  badly  manned,  equipped, 
and  officered,  the  crew  being  to  a  large  extent 
foreign  mercenaries  munnuring  about  their 
prize  money,  the  ship  being  one  of  the  worst 
in  the  navy,  the  first  lieutenant  being  sick  on 
shore,  and  the  posts  of  two  others  being  filled  by 
midshipmen.  The  action  began  June  1,  1813, 
at  5  h.  45  m.  P.  M.,  in  sight  of  the  shore  lined 
with  spectators ;  and  within  15  minutes  Law- 
rence was  mortally  wounded  and  his  ship  in 
the  possession  of  the  enemy.  For  this  victory 
Capt.  Broke  was  made  a  baronet  and  knight 
commander  of  the  bath. 

BROKEN  WIND,  a  disease  of  the  lungs  of  the 
horse,  incapacitating  him  from  all  violent  and 
rapid  exertion.  It  is  immediately  recognizable 
by  the  manner  of  breathing.  The  inspiration 
is  performed  in  somewhat  less  than  the  natural 
time,  but  with  an  increased  degree  of  labor; 
the  expiration  is  acoomplislied  by  a  double 
effort,  in  the  first  of  which  the  usual  set  of 
muscles  operate,  and  in  the  other  the  auxiliary 
muscles,  particularly  the  abdominal,  are  put 
on  the  stretch,  to  complete  the  expulsion  more 
perfectly ;  and  that  being  done,  the  fiank  falls, 
or  the  abdominal  muscles  relax  with  a  kind 
of  jerk  or  spasm.  Broken  wind  is  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  a  characteristic  cough, 
seemingly  cut  short,  grunting,  and  followed  by 
wheezing.  The  disease  is  believed  to  be  hered- 
itary, and  in  some  degree  consequent  on  mal- 
formation, on  a  narrow  chest,  a  fragile  mem- 
brane, and  a  predisposition  to  inflammatory 
diseases.  Horses  which  are  greedy  feeders, 
and  distend  the  stomach  with  large  quantities 
of  innutritions  food,  of  which  they  do  not 
readily  get  rid,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  broken 
wind ;  which  may  also  be  produced  by  giving  a 
horse  a  severe  gallop  on  a  full  stomach,  even 
where  there  may  have  been  no  previous  chronic 
atfections.  When  a  horse  is  once  thorougldy 
broken- winded,  there  is  no  cure,  the  structure  of 
the  lungs  being  permanently  iiyured.  The  food 
should  be  the  most  nutritious,  and  that  which 
will  lie  in  the  smallest  compass — good  oats, 
little  hay,  no  chaflf.  Green  food  is  particularly 
beneficial,  and  carrots  appear  to  have  a  direct 
effect  on  the  respiratory  organs. 

BROMBERG  (Pol.  Bydgoszcz),  a  city  of  Prus- 
sia, capital  of  an  administrative  district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  province  of  Posen,  on  the 
river  Brahe,  6  m.  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Vistula,  and  69  m.  N.  ^.  of  Posen;  pop.  in 
1871,  27,734.  It  has  a  gymnasium  and  normal 
schools,  several  manufactories  of  linen  and 
woollen  stuffs,  leather,  sugar,  chiccory,  Prus- 
sian blue,  &c.  There  are  a  Protestant  and 
two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  two  convents, 
and  a  synagogue.  It  is  connected  by  railroad 
with  Berlin,  Posen,  and  other  cities.  The 
Broinberg  canal  unites  tlie  rivers  Brahe  and 
Netze,  and  opens  water  communication  be- 
tween the  Vistula  and  the  Oder  and  Elbe. 


BROHE,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
bounded  S.  by  Vermont  and  E.  by  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog ;  area  about  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1871,  18,757.  It  is  traversed  from  north  to 
south  by  spurs  of  the  Green  mountains.  Lake 
Brome,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Yamaska 
river,  is  situated  near  its  northern  border. 
Capital,  Knowlton. 

BR0ID5,  Richard,  an  English  dramatist,  died 
in  1652.  lie  was  originally  a  servant  to  Ben 
Jonson.  The  "Northern  Lass,"  the  first  of  15 
comedies  which  he  wrote,  obtained  Jonson's 
commendation.  Brome  joined  with  Thomas 
lleywood  in  writing  the  "Lancashire  Witches" 
and  two  other  plays.  Soon  after  his  death  his 
plays  were  collected  and  published  by  Alexan- 
DEB  Bbome  (bom  1620,  died  1066),  who,  though 
a  namesake,  was  no  relation,  a;id  wrote  satiri^ 
songs  and  epigrams  on  the  loyalist  side  during 
the  protectorate,  as  well  as  a  comedy  and  a 
translation  of  Horace. 

BROMIDES,  salts  of  bromine  with  varions 
radicals,  of  which  the  most  important  are  those 
found  with  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  lith- 
ium, iron,  and  mercury.  The  alkaline  bromides 
crystallize  in  cubes  or  rectangular  prisms,  and 
are  very  soluble  in  water.  These  are  consid- 
erably used  in  medicine.  Bromide  of  potassium 
in  large  doses  (20  to  60  grains)  produces  sleep, 
as  has  been  supposed,  by  giving  rise  to  ansBmia 
of  the  brabi.  The  refiex  excitability  of  the 
nervous  centres  in  general,  and  the  spinal  cord 
in  particular,  is  much  dimimshed,  and  in  frogs 
may  be  destroyed  before  the  power  of  volun- 
tary motion  is  lost.  They  are  used  to  relieve 
sleeplessness  and  nervous  excitability,  and  in 
various  diseases  characterized  by  increased  re- 
flex activity,  of  which  epilepsy  is  the  most  im- 
portant. This  disease  is  often  controlled,  and 
seems  sometimes  to  be  cured,  by  the  continued 
use  of  bromides.  They  have  also  a  sedative 
efiect  on  the  genital  organs.  The  bromides 
have  been  used  as  alteratives. 

BROMINE  (Gr.  ppCmo^^  a  stench),  a  chemical 
element  discovered  by  Balard  in  1826  in  the 
bittern  or  mother  liquor  of  the  salt  works  of 
Montpellier,  France,  and  so  named  in  conse- 
quence of  its  disagreeable  odor.  The  fact  that 
chlorine  water,  when  added  to  the  lye  from 
fucns  ashes,  after  the  addition  of  starch  paste, 
gave  besides  the  usual  blue  color  an  orange- 
yellow  zone  at  the  top  of  tlie  liquid,  was  the 
immediate  occasion  of  Balard^s  discovery. 
Since  the  announcement  of  the  discovery,  many 
chemists  have  occupied  themselves  with  inves- 
tigating the  occurrence,  properties,  and  uses 
of  bromine,  and  it  has  now  attained  a  position 
of  the  first  importance  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 
Bromine  has  been  found  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom in  combination  with  silver  and  zinc,  and 
in  the  salt  deposits  of  Stassfurt;  it  has  also 
been  detected  in  urine,  coal  beds.  Chili  saltpetre, 
and  fticus  ashes.  According  to  Von  Bibra,  the 
amount  of  bromine  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  is  24 
grains  per  gallon ;  in  the  Dead  sea,  examined 
by  Ilerapath,  121*5  gruns ;  in  the  dried  residue 
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of  the  Mediterranean,  1-15  per  cent.  In  the 
mineral  sprinps  of  Kreuznach  Ure  found  10*8 
grains;  in  Kissingen  water,  determined  bv 
Kastner,  there  is  0*44  grain ;  in  Tenbury,  Wor- 
cestershire, examined  by  Ure,  as  much  as  12*5 
grains;  and  at  Arnstadt,  according  to  Har- 
tung,  13*6  grains.  In  the  United  States,  bro- 
mine has  been  detected  in  various  saline 
springs,  for  the  first  time  in  the  brines  of 
Onondaga  in  1830,  by  Hayes  and  Silliman. 
The  quantity  in  one  of  the  artesian  wells  of 
Saratoga,  determined  by  Dr.  Chandler,  is  8'63 
grains;  in  the  brine  of  Saginaw  valley  Dr. 
Chilton  found  7*65  grains ;  at  Tarentum,  Penn., 
6  grains ;  in  the  Salina  brine,  analyzed  by  Dr. 
Goessmann,  1*86  grain  per  gallon  is  reported. 
Many  mineral  waters  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  been  shown  to  contain  bromine,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  chief  commercial  supply  was 
from  these  sources.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Stassfurt  salt  mines  the  chief  product  is  derived 
from  this  source.  As  much  as  300  grains  per 
gallon  has  been  obtained  from  the  mother 
liquors  of  Stiissfurt.  Only  two  or  three  of  the 
manufactories  at  this  place  have  economized 
this  substance,  as  the  unprecedented  supply 
has  reduced  the  price  below  profitable  manu- 
facture; the  decrease  in  price  has  also  been 
hastened  by  the  large  production  in  the  United 
States.  At  Tarentum,  Sligo,  and  Natrona  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  at  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  and 
at  Kanawha,  West  Virginia,  the  manufacture 
of  bromine  has  become  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. The  production  in  1870  was  126,000 
lbs.  In  1867  the  production  at  Stassfurt  was 
20,000  lbs.  The  cost  in  the  United  States  in  1 870 
was  $1  50  a  i>ound. — The  preparation  of  bro- 
mine is  conducted,  according  to  Professor  Miller, 
in  the  following  manner :  The  mother  liquor 
from  the  brine,  after  all  the  salts  separable  by 
crystallization  have  been  removed,  is  subjected 
to  a  current  of  chlorine,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  an  excess  of  this  gas,  which  would  occa- 
sion inconvenience  by  forming  a  compound 
with  the  liberated  bromine.  All  the  bromides 
are  readily  decomposed  by  chlorine,  the  attrac- 
tions of  chlorine  being  more  powerful  than 
those  of  bromine.  In  the  foregoing  operation 
chloride  of  magnesium  is  formed,  and  bromine 
is  set  free:  MgBra  +  Cla=MgCla  +  Br>;  the 
bromine  shows  itself  by  giving  to  the  liquid  a 
beautiful  and  characteristic  yellow  color.  This 
yellow  liquid,  when  agitated  with  ether,  parts 
with  its  bromine,  which  is  dissolved  by  the 
ether.  If  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
glass  globe  closecl  at  the  bottom,  the  ether  rises 
to  the  surface,  where  it  forms  a  beautiful  gold- 
en yellow  layer.  The  mother  liquor  is  drawn 
off  by  opening  the  stopcock,  and  the  ethereal 
solution  is  agitated  with  a  solution  of  hydrate 
of  potash ;  the  yellow  color  immediately  dis- 
appears; bromide  and  bromate  of  potassium 
are  forme<l  and  dissolved  in  the  water :  3 Bra  + 
6KHO  =  KBrO.  +  5KBr  +  3HaO;  while  the 
ether,  after  repose,  rises  again  to  the  surface 
despoiled  of  its  bromine,  and  may   again   be 


employed  in  a  repetition  of  the  process  upon  a 
fresh  quantity  of  bittern.  When  the  solution 
of  potash  has,  by  repeated  chai]^  of  bromine, 
been  nearly  neutralized,  the  liquid  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness;  the  saline  mass  is  gently 
ignited,  to  decompose  the  bromate ;  after  which 
it  is  mixed  with  peroxide  of  manganese,  and 
distilled  in  a  retort  with  sulphuric  acid.  Dense 
red  vapors  of  bromine  pass  over,  which  may 
be  collected  in  a  receiver  containing  water,  and 
kept  cool  by  ice.  The  decomposition  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  attending  the  liberation  of 
chlorine  from  sea  salt  by  means  of  oxide  of 
manganese  and  sulphuric  acid :  2EBr+MnOs 
+2HaS04=K,S04+MnS04-|-2H.O-|-Br,.  In 
this  operation  a  small  quantity  of  chlorine 
passes  over  with  the  bromine,  since,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  bromide  of  potassium  is 
formed,  it  is  always  contaminated  with  a  por- 
tion of  chloride  of  potassium.  The  chlorine 
unites  with  part  of  the  bromine,  forming  chlo- 
ride of  bromine,  which  is  partially  decomposed 
and  dissolved  by  the  water  in  the  receiver, 
while  the  bromine  is  condensed  in  red  drops. 
In  order  to  obtain  bromine  free  from  chlorine, 
it  must  be  saturated  with  hydrate  of  baryta, 
which  ])roduces  a  mixture  of  bromide  and  chlo- 
ride with  bromate  of  barium;  this  mixture 
must  be  heated  to  redness  in  order  to  convert 
the  bromate.into  bromide  of  barium,  and  the 
residue  digested  in  alcohol,  which  •  dissolves 
nothing  but  the  bromide ;  the  bromide  of  ba- 
rium is  obtained  by  evaporation  of  its  alcoholic 
solution,  and  when  heated  with  black  oxide  of 
manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  pure 
bromine. — Bromine  forms  a  red  liquid,  so  deep 
in  color  as  to  be  nearly  opaque.  It  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  2-966  at  60® ;  it  is  very  volatile, 
and  emits  dense  red  vapors  resembling  peroxide 
of  nitrogen  in  color.  It  resembles  chlorine 
in  smell,  and  is  extremely  irritating  to  the  nose 
and  fauces  when  respired,  even  if  largely  di- 
luted with  air.  When  swallowed  it  operates 
as  a  powerfully  irritating  poifon ;  it  acts  rap- 
idly on  all  the  organic  tissues,  and  renders  the 
skin  permanently  yellow.  Bromine  boils  at 
145*4  F.,  and  when  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  9*5°  it  forms  a  red  crystalline  solid.  The 
properties  of  bromine  greatly  resemble  those 
of  chlorine,  though  they  are  less  strongly  de- 
veloped. It  bleaches  many  vegetable  color& 
Its  vapor  will  not  support  the  flame  of  a  hnm- 
ing  taper.  Bromine  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and  gives  to  it  a  yellow  color;  it  also  forms 
with  it  a  hydrate  (Br5IIt0)  which  crystallizes 
in  octahedra  at  32°  F.  Tliis  a^ineons  sdntion 
of  bromine  is  decomposed  by  sunlight  into  hy- 
drobromic  acid  and  oxygen.  Alcohol  disscdves 
bromine  freely,  and  ether  does  so  still  more 
abundantly,  defiant  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed 
by  liouid  bromine,  and  a  liquid  compound 
(OtHiors),  bichromide  of  ethylene,  is  fonned. 
Bromine  combines  directly  with  phoqihrnua, 
and  with  many  of  the  metals,  forming  com- 
pounds termed  bromides,  the  act  of  combi- 
nation being  often  attended  with  ignition,  ab 
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in  case  of  antimony  and  of  tin;  oven  gold 
combines  with  it,  thougli  slowly ;  its  compound 
with  silver  furnishes  a  material  of  consid- 
erable value  in  photographic  operations.  Bro- 
mine resembles  chlorine  in  its  power  of  com- 
bining with  hydrogen  and  forming  with  it  a 
very  powerful  acid.  The  oxyacids  of  bromine 
are,  with  the  exception  of  bromic  acid,  nearly 
unknown,  and  this  compound  even  has  never 
been  obtained  in  the  form  of  anhydride. 
Bromide  of  nitrogen  is  an  oily-looking  liquid, 
resembling  chloride  of  nitrogen  in  its  explo- 
sive properties.  Bromine  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  aniline  colors,  and  its  com- 
pounds are  extensively  nsed  in  medicine  and 
photography.  Bromoform,  analogous  to  chlo- 
roform, has  been  prepared  by  chemists,  and 
used  to  a  slight  extent  as  an  ansQsthetio.  The 
hydrate  of  bromal  has  also  been  experimented 
upon  as  a  hypnotic. 

BROMLEY,  a  market  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Kent,  10  m.  S.  E.  of  Lon- 
don; pop.  in  1871,5,924.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  one  long  and  neatly  built  street,  contains 
some  good  houses,  a  well  endowed  school,  a 
liandsome  college,  founded  by  Bishop  Werner 
in  KJGC)  for  the  residence  and  support  of  40 
clergymen's  widows,  and  a  Gothic  church,  con- 
taining the  tomb  of  Dr.  Johnson's  wife. 

BROMME.  L  Tniigott,  a  German  traveller  and 
bookseller,  born  at  Anger,  near  Leipsic,  in 
1802,  died  Dec.  4,  1865.  He  settled  in  the 
United  States  in  1820,  travelled  extensively  in 
Texas  and  Mexico,  cruised  in  the  "West  Indies 
as  surgeon  of  a  Colombian  war  schooner,  and 
was  detained  at  Hayti  for  a  year  as  prisoner, 
but  with  permission  to  explore  the  island.  Re- 
leased and  indemnified  by  the  Colombian  gov- 
ernment, he  returned  to  Germany,  where  he 
became  a  partner  in  Walther's  publishing  house 
at  Dresden,  and  wrote  a  number  of  books  on 
his  travels  in  the  new  world.  His  Hand-  und 
liemhueh  fur  Auswanderer  nach  Nord-^  Mit- 
ttl  nnd  Sad'Amerika^  has  passed  through  many 
editions.  Transferring  his  establishment  to 
Stuttgart  in  1844,  he  continued  to  devote  his 
attention,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the  same 
class  of  publications.  II«  Karl  Ridolf)  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Anger  in  1804,  died 
at  St.  Magnus,  near  Bremen,  Jan. .  9,  1860. 
Ho  acquired  distinction  as  a  naval  engineer, 
and  having  explored  the  greater  part  of  the 
old  and  the  new  world,  and  made  some  new 
inventions  and  improvements  in  naval  batteries, 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  Greek  navy 
in  1827,  as  first  lieutenant.  He  was  event- 
ually promoted  to  the  command  of  a  corvette 
and  despatched  to  Candia  to  escort  the  Chris- 
tian fugitives  back  to  Greece.  He  projected 
the  establishment  of  a  naval  academy,  which 
was  joined  to  the  royal  military  academy,  and 
both  institutions  were  placed  under  his  direc- 
tion. In  1848  he  was  summoned  to  Frankfort 
to  take  part  in  the  organization  of  the  prqject- 
ed  (ierman  fleet,  and  was  appointed  rear  ad- 
miral of  the  German  navy.    After  the  dissoln- 


tion  of  the  fleet  he  engaged  in  writing  his  me- 
moirs. In  1857  he  accepted  employment  in 
the  Austrian  service,  as  engineer-in-chief  in  the 
navy,  at  Milan.  He  wrote  several  nautical 
and  mathematical  works  in  German,  French^ 
and  English ;  also,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
C.  K.  Termo,  Skizzen  aus  dem  Leben  eines  See- 
mannes  (1832). 

BROMOFORM,  CHBrt,  a  chemical  compound 
analogous  to  chloroform,  in  which  8  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  8  atoms  of  bromine. 
It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  sp.  gr.  2*18,  with  an 
agreeable  odor  and  sweetish  taste.  It  possess- 
es anoDsthetic  properties,  but  cannot  be  reo- 
ommended  for  that  purpose  as  a  substitute  for 
chloroform.  It  is  produced  by  the  simultane- 
ous action  of  bromine  and  caustic  potash  on 
wood-spirit,  alcohol,  or  acetone. 

BROHSGROVE,  a  town  of  Worcestershire, 
England,  12  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Birmingham ;  pop.  in 
1871,  13,789.  It  is  situated  in  a  highly  cultiva- 
ted valley,  on  the  river  Salwarp,  near  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Worcester  canal.  The  principal 
church  has  a  fine  tower  and  spire,  and  contains 
many  ancient  monuments  of  the  Talbot-Shrews- 
bury family ;  an  inscription  from  one  of  them, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Lord  Tal- 
bot, who  died  in  1458,  and  his  two  wives,  was  in 
1871  given  in  evidence  in  the  great  Shrews- 
bury case.  The  town  contains  several  places 
of  worship  and  a  free  grammar  school.  Nails, 
buttons,  and  needles  are  manufactured  here; 
and  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Stoke  Prior  are 
famous  salt  and  alkali  works.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  when  the  linen  trade  was  exten- 
sive, the  town  returned  two  members  to  par- 
liament ;  but  on  the  decline  of  that  trade,  the 
inhabitants  asked  to  be  relieved  from  repre- 
sentation in  parliament. 

BRONCHI  (Gr.  Pp6yx(K,  the  windpipe),  the 
two  main  branches  into  which  the  trachea  di- 
vides, at  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  in  passing^ 
to  the  lungs.  They  are  nearly  cylindrical  tubes 
composed  of  a  series  of  cartilaginous  rings, 
connected  with  each  other  by  a  strong  fibro- 
elastio  membrane  and  lined  by  a  continuation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea.  The 
cartilaginous  rings  serve  to  keep  the  bronchi 
open  and  pervious  for  the  passage  of  the  air  jmi 
inspiration.  Immediately  b^bre  entering  the 
lungs  each  of  the  bronchi  divides,  the  right 
into  three  branches,  the  left  into  two,  corre- 
sponding with  the  number  of  lobes  of  the  right 
and  left  lung  respectively.  These  branches 
themselves  afterward  divide  and  subdivide  in 
the  interior  of  the  lungs,  forming  the  "  bron- 
chial tubes,"  which  finally  convey  the  air  to  the 
pulmonary  lobules  and  air  vesicles. 

BRONdnnS,  an  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  bronchial 
tubes.  As  it  ordinarily  occurs,  this  disease  is 
limited  to  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  the  in- 
flammation often  not  extending  beyond  the 
primary  bronchi  and  the  divisions  of  these 
which  are  situated  exterior  to  the  lungs.  The 
inflmnmatioQ  may  be  either  acnte,  subacute,  or 
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chronic.  By  German  and  French  writers,  in- 
flammation here,  as  in  other  mucous  mem- 
hranes,  is  called  catarrh.  The  tenn  hronchial 
catarrh  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  inflam- 
mation of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  or 
bronchitis.  Acute  or  subacute  bronchitis  is  the 
aflection  popularly  known  as  a  cold  in  the 
chest.  It  is  generally  preceded  by  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
nostrils  (coryza),  and  not  infrequently  by  in- 
flammation of  the  pharynx  (pharyngitis)  and 
of  the  larynx  (laryngitis).  In  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases,  however,  the  inflammation 
atta(*ks  the  bronchial  membrane  without  afiect- 
ing  the  parts  situated  above.  The  extension 
of  inflammation  from  the  mucous  membrane 
above  tlie  bronchial  tubes  to  the  latter  may 
often  be  prevented  by  an  oi)iate  at  bedtime, 
followed  by  a  hot,  stimulating  drink  to  excite 
free  perspiration.  The  Russian  or  Turkish 
bath,  also,  seems  sometimes  under  these  cir- 
cumstances to  prevent  the  supervention  of 
bronchitis.  In  acute  bronchitis  the  inflamma- 
tion, limited  to  the  larger  tubes,  gives  rise  at 
first  to  a  dry  cough,  which  is  especially  excited 
by  breathing  cold  air,  and  by  taking  a  deep 
insi)iration.  The  cough  is  usually  loud  and 
sonorous.  There  is  a  sense  of  soreness  and  of 
constriction  on  coughing,  felt  beneath  the  ster- 
num or  breast  bone.  The  expectoration  at 
first  is  small,  viscid^  and  not  infrequently 
streaked  with  blood.  There  is  little  or  no  em- 
barrassment in  breathing ;  the  patient  does  not 
sufler  from  a  sense  of  the  want  of  air,  and  the 
respirations  are  little  if  at  all  increased  in  fre- 
quency. There  is  only  slight  fever,  as  denoted 
by  the  pulse  and  the  thermometer  in  the  arm- 
[>it.  The  lassitude  and  debility  are  often  not 
suflicient  to  lead  the  patient  to  take  to  the  bed. 
Chilly  sensations  followed  by  flashes  of  heat 
occur,  and  the  appetite  is  more  or  less  impaired. 
In  from  two  to  four  days  the  expectoration  be- 
comes more  or  less  abundant ;  and  it  now  con- 
sists of  solid  masses  (sputa)  of  a  yellowish  or 
greenish  color.  The  acts  of  exi>ectoration  are 
easier.  The  cough  is  said  to  be  loose.  The 
substernal  soreness  and  constriction  diminish ; 
and  the  fever,  together  with  other  evidences 
of  constitutional  disturbance,  gradually  disap- 
pears. The  duration  of  the  aflection  is  from 
six  to  twelve  days.  The  8yni])toms  are  essen- 
tially similar  in  acute  and  subacute  bronchitis, 
except  that  in  the  latter  they  are  less  marked. 
Subacute  bronchitis  occasions  so  little  local  and 
general  disturbance  as  rarely  to  lead  persons  to 
remain  within  doors. — In  acute  bronchitis  it  is 
prudent,  if  not  necessary,  for  patients  to  keep 
within  d(K)r3;  and  confinement  to  the  bed  for 
a  few  days  is  sometimes  judicious.  A  saline 
purgative  is  often  serviceable.  Moderate 
counter-irritation  to  the  chesty  as  by  the  ap- 
plication of  mustard,  is  useful.  Anodynes  to 
allay  cough,  and  remedies  promoting  gentle 
perspiration,  aflbrd  relief,  and  hasten  the  pro- 
press  toward  recovery.  The  Russian  bath,  if 
BvuiLable,  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage ; 


and  the  inhalation  of  warm  vapor  promotei 
expectoration  and  aflfords  relief.  After  infancy 
an  ordinary  bronchitis  is  never  of  itself  danger- 
ous. If  it  prove  a  serious  affection^  it  is  in 
consequence  of  its  occurrence  in  connection 
with  other  and  graver  diseases,  or  in  persons 
enfeebled  by  age  or  other  causes.  In  socli 
cases,  the  danger  connected  with  the  bronchitis 
relates  chiefly  to  the  inability  to  expel  the 
mucus  from  the  bronchial  tubes  by  congliing. 
If  the  efibrts  for  expectoration  are  ineffectoal 
from  any  cause,  the  inflammatory  products  may 
accumulate  within  the  tubes  sufficiently  to  ob- 
struct the  free  passage  of  air  to  the  air  cells, 
and  consequently  to  destroy  life  by  interference 
with  the  function  of  respiration.  In  early  in- 
fancy it  is  sometimes  a  grave  aflection  in  con- 
sequence of  a  greater  liability  to  obstmction 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  oocnrrenoe  of 
collu])se  of  pulmonary  lobules  as  a  result  of  this 
obstruction.  These  eflfects  are  more  liaUe  to 
occur  in  infants,  on  account  of  their  feebleness, 
and  the  want  of  voluntary  eflforts  to  expecto- 
rate.— Bronchitis,  excepting  where  it  is  second- 
ary to  some  other  pulmonary  disease,  belongs 
in  the  class  of  aflTections  called  symmetricu; 
that  is,  the  bronchial  tubes  in  each  side  of  the 
chest  are  equally  afiected.  It  is,  in  other 
words,  a  bilateral  disease.  As  implied  in  the 
popular  name,  ^^a  cold,'^  it  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  exposure  to  atmospherical  changes  in 
temperature.  In  certain  cases  it  seems  cleariy 
to  be  thus  produced.  A  continued  current  <^ 
air  upon  a  portion  of  the  body  is  especiaUy  apt 
to  produce  it  From  its  frequent  occnrrence, 
however,  when  it  cannot  be  traced  to  exfiosore 
to  cold,  and  from  the  fact  tliat  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  are  often  afiected  nmultane- 
ously,  the  disease  not  prevailing  sufficiently  to  be 
called  an  epidemic,  it  may  be  reasonably  ii^Terred 
that  the  causation  involves  the  presence  in  the 
atmosphere  of  some  morbific  agency  not  yet 
ascertained. — Owing  to  a  peculiar  susceptibUity 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  air  passages, 
constituting  a  curious  idiosyncrasy,  some  per- 
sons are  afiected  by  bronchitis,  often  associated 
with  asthma,  during  the  summer  season;  the 
cause  being  evidently  vegetable  emanations  in 
the  atmos])here,  as  these  persons  escape  an  at- 
tack on  going  to  sea  or  to  places  where  there 
is  little  or  no  vegetation.  As  thus  produced, 
the  aflfection  is  known  as  hay  broncliitis,  hay 
asthma,  and  hay  fever.  The  emanations  are 
however  by  no  means  derived  exclusively  from 
hay.  The  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  emanationa 
from  feathers,  d:c.,  give  rise  to  bronchitis,  usu- 
ally accompanied  with  astlima;  in  somepersoos, 
irritating  gases  or  vapors  when  inhaled  are 
traumatic  causes.  It  is  an  important  fact  that 
tlie  liability  to  '^  take  cold  ^Ms  as  a  rule  less  in 
pro])ortion  as  the  habits  involve  out-of-door 
life. — In  medical  practice,  ordinary  bronchitis 
is  to  be  discriminated  from  other  inflammatory 
afiections  giving  rise  to  cough  and  expecto- 
ration, with  fever  and  other  symptoms  deno- 
ting constitutional  disturbance.    With  refer- 
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ence  to  this  discrimination,  in  addition  to  points 
of  contrast  relating  to  the  symptoms,  the  phys- 
ical signs  obtained  by  auscultation  and  percus- 
sion are  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  general 
terms,  the  diagnosis  rests  on  the  absence  of  the 
signs  which  belong  to  the  chnical  history  of 
otiier  affections  witli  which  this  is  liable  to  be 
confounded.  In  ordinary  bronchitis,  the  res- 
onance or  percussion  is  normal;  the  murmur 
of  respiration  may  be  weakened,  but  it  is  not 
otherwise  altered ;  the  vocal  signs  are  the  same 
as  in  health.  In  short,  the  only  signs  belong- 
ing to  the  disease  are  the  dry  and  moist  bron- 
chial rales,  and  these  are  often  wanting.  Phys- 
ical exploration  of  the  chest  is  important  as 
enabling  the  physician  to  determine  that  other 
affections  are  not  present,  the  diagnosis  be- 
ing thus  reached  "  by  way  of  exclusion.^' — In 
chronic  bronchitis  the  inflammation  is  subacute, 
and  more  or  less  persisting^  The  duration  is 
extremely  indefinite ;  the  disease  may  continue 
for  months  or  years,  and  in  some  oases  it  be- 
comes permanent,  lasting  until  the  end  of  life. 
The  cough  varies  much  in  different  cases  as  re- 
gards frequency  and  violence.  The  matter  of 
expectoration  also  varies  much  in  quantity  and 
character,  sometimes  consisting  of  small,  solid 
pellets  raised  with  difliculty,  sometimes  being 
muco-purulent  or  consisting  chiefly  of  pus,  and 
accompanied  sometimes  with  a  serous  liquid  in 
abundance.  The  last  named  character  is  dis- 
tinguished as  hroncTiorrhcM.  Not  infrequently 
the  sputa  are  streaked  with  blood.  The  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  slight  or  wanting. 
Symptomatic  fever  is  rare;  the  appetite  and 
digestion  are  often  excellent;  there  is  either 
but  little  emaciation,  or  the  nutrition  may  be 
well  maintained,  and  the  muscular  strength  is 
but  little  impaired.  The  affection  is  thus  not 
incompatible  with  fair  or  even  good  general 
healtti.  The  causes  of  chronic  bronchitis  are 
obscure,  except  where  it  occurs  in  connection 
with  those  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart  which 
occasion  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  to 
this  organ  from  the  limgs.  This  obstruction 
involves  a  pulmonary  congestion  which  tends  to 
maintain,  if  not  to  originate,  subacute  bronchial 
inflammation.  Bronchorrhoea  is  apt  to  occur 
in  these  cases,  and  the  transudation  of  serum 
affords  some  relief  of  the  pulmonary  congestion. 
With  or  without  this  causative  connection,  an 
abundant  bronchial  expectoration,  having  ex- 
isted for  a  long  period,  becomes  sometimes,  as 
it  were,  an  element  of  health,  patients  sufler- 
ing  from  a  sense  of  oppression  when  from  any 
cause  the  expectoration  is  notably  diminished. 
It  follows  from  the  statements  just  made,  that 
a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
is  not  usually  in  itself  a  serious  affection.  It 
may  however  lead  to  more  or  less  impairment 
of  health,  diminishing  the  ability  to  resist  or 
recuperate  from  other  and  graver  diseases.  It 
may  even  prove  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
when,  from  the  feebleness  incident  to  old  age 
or  some  coexisting  grave  disease,  the  ability  to  ; 
expectorate  is  impaired.    Under  tliese  circum-  i 


stances,  the  accumulation  which  takes  place  in 
the  bronchial  tubes  may  be  sufficient  to  cause 
suffocation.  Moreover,  it  proves  in  some  cases 
remotely  serious  by  leading  to  other  pulmonary 
aflections,  namely,  emphysema,  or  dilatation 
of  the  air  vesicles,  and  asthma.  Chronic  bron- 
chitis generally  enters  into  the  causation  of 
these  two  affections.  As  a  compensation,  in 
leading  to  these  aflections,  it  antagonizes  an- 
other aflection  of  a  much  graver  character, 
namely,  phthisis  or  consumption.  To  the  lat- 
ter aflection  it  does  not  tend  even  in  the  cases 
in  which  emphysema  and  asthma  do  not  be- 
come developed.  Chronic  bronchitis  is  to  be 
differentiateo,  in  medical  practice,  from  phthisis 
or  consumption.  In  making  tliis  discrimina- 
tion, the  physician  relies  chiefly  on  the  absence 
of  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  which 
should  be  found  if  phthisis  or  consumption  ex- 
isted ;  that  is,  he  reasons  *'  by  way  of  exclu- 
sion."— There  are  certain  remedies  which  are 
useful,  and  sometimes  curative,  in  chronic 
bronchitis.  T^e  iodide  of  potassium,  the  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  the  bromides,  and  balsam 
of  copaiba  are  remedies,  the  utility  and  some- 
times the  curative  power  of  which  experience 
has  established.  A  sea  voyage  in  warm  lati- 
tudes may  prove  signally  beneflcial,  and  may 
eflect  a  cure.  Patients  residing  in  a  change- 
able, cold  climate,  may  derive  benefit,  and  per- 
haps recover,  by  removing  to  one  more  uniform 
and  genial.  The  cough  is  sometimes  relieved, 
expectoration  facilitated,  and  ])ermanent  im- 
provement effected,  by  the  inhalation  of  va])or 
or  spray  formed  from  medicated  liquids. — The 
fact  that  bronchitis  is  one  of  the  symmetrical 
diseases  has  been  stated.  This  is  a  law  of  the 
disease  when  it  is  not  secondary  to  some  other 
pulmonary  affection.  Exceptions  to  this  law 
obtain  when  the  bronchitis  takes  place  in  the 
course  of  ])neumonia  and  tuberculous  disease  of 
the  lungs.  Its  occurrence  as  secondary  to  these 
aflections  is  quite  constant,  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  bronchial  inflammation  may 
be  more  or  less  limited  in  extent,  and  confined 
to  one  side,  that  is,  unilateral.  The  disease 
is  then  distinguished  as  **  circumscribed  bron- 
chitis."— Capillary  Bronchitis,  This  is  an  im- 
portant variety  of  the  disease  produced  by  an 
extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  large 
bronchial  tubes  to  those  of  smaller  size.  It  is 
attended  with  great  danger  to  life ;  indeed,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  it  ends  fatally.  The 
danger  consists  in  the  obstruction  incident  to 
inflammation  of  the  tubes  of  small  size,  and 
caused  by  the  swelling  of  the  inflamed  mem- 
brane and  the  presence  of  mucus.  The  danger 
is  greater  than  in  pneumonia,  which  may  for 
the  time  render  useless  one  half  of  the  pul- 
monary organs.  The  interference  with  the 
function  of  respiration  is  greater  in  tlie  so- 
called  capillary  bronchitis,  because  this,  like 
ordinary  bronchitis,  affects  equally  both  sides ; 
that  is,  it  is  bilateral,  and  hence  the  respiratory 
function  is  compromised  more  than  when  an  en- 
tire lung  is  rendered  useless.  Death  takes  place 
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hj  suffocation  or  apnoea,  IIapi)ily,  the  affection 
is  rare.  It  is  limiteii  in  its  occurrence  cliietiy 
to  children  and  aged  persons.  Its*  duration  in 
fatiil  cases  is  from  twelve  hours  to  five  days. 
The  symptoms  denote  an  affection  compromis- 
ing notably  the  respiratory  function.  The  res- 
pirations are  rapid,  in  children  sometimes 
being  from  60  to  70  per  minute.  The  action 
of  tlie  heart  is  accelerated.  Lividity  of  the 
lips  and  face  becomes  marked  in  fatal  cases. 
The  suffering  from  a  sense  of  the  want  of 
breath,  or  dyspnoea,  is  intense.  The  physical 
signs  enable  the  physician  to  discriminate  this 
aftection  from  other  affections  involving,  like 
this,  notable  disturbance  of  respiration.  Over 
both  Hides  of  the  chest  there  is  found  the  aus- 
cultatory sign  of  the  presence  of  liquid  in  the 
small  bronchial  tubes,  namely,  the  subcrepitant 
rale ;  and  with  the  presence  of  this  sign  there 
are  absent  the  signs  representing  the  morbid 
physical  conditions  which  belong  to  the  several 
affections  from  which  this  is  to  be  differentia- 
ted, pneumonia  and  pleurisy  with  effusions 
being  the  most  prominent  of  these. — In  cases 
of  capillary  bronchitis,  bloo<lletting  may  be  re- 
sorted to  with  advantage,  if  it  be  not  contra- 
indicated  by  the  feebleness  of  the  patient. 
"With  the  same  qualification,  emetics  are  indi- 
cated in  young  children,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote expectoration.  Revulsive  applications 
(sinapisms  or  stimulating  liniments)  to  the 
chest  are  to  be  employed,  together  with  poul- 
tices or  the  water  dressing  and  an  oiled  muslin 
or  silk  Jacket.  If  available,  the  inhalation  of 
oxygen  gas  should  be  resorted  to.  Breathing 
warm  vapor  facilitates  expectoration,  and  hast- 
ens the  resolution  of  the  inflammation.  Finally, 
the  strength  of  the  patient  is  to  be  supported 
by  nourishment  and  alcoholic  stimulants. — Zn- 
fliicma.  Thus  far  bronchitis  has  been  consid- 
ered as  a  sporadic  disease.  An  epidemic  affec- 
tion commonly  known,  in  different  countries  as 
infiuenza,  and  by  French  writers  as  la  grippe^ 
is  characterized  by  bronchial  inflammation. 
Its  occurrence  from  time  to  time  has  been  no- 
ted by  nietlictd  writers  for  several  centuries. 
It  is  an  epidemic  remarkable  for  its  extensive 
and  rapid  difl\ision,  sometimes  extending  with- 
in a  brief  period  over  many  different  and  wide- 
ly separated  countries.  Influenza  diflers  from 
ordinary  acute  bronchitis  in  the  frequent  ex- 
tension of  the  inflammation  to  the  frontal  and 
maxilltirv  sinuses,  the  lachrvmal  ducts  and  con- 
junctiva,  and  the  Eustachian  tube ;  but  more 
especially  it  diflers  in  a  great^ir  amount  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  general  or  constitutitmal  disease,  of 
which  the  bronchitis  is  the  lix^al  manifestation. 
Like  all  epidemic  diseases,  this  has  doubtless  a 
special  cause,  and  this  cause  undoubtedly  is  in 
tne  atmosphere.  The  special  cause,  however, 
is  independent  of  appreciable  atmospheric 
changes.  Of  the  nature,  source,  and  mode  of 
diflusion  of  the  cause  we  have  no  ])ositive 
knowledge;  but  we  are  etjually  ignorant  of  the 
a])ecial  caust*s  of  many,  and  indeed  of  most  epi- 


demic diseases.  That  these  diseases  depend 
on  organic  entities  is  a  sujtposition  which  at  tlie 
present  time  many  regard  with  favor ;  but  this 
remains  to  be  proved  or  disproved  by  further 
re^arohes.  During  some  epidemics  of  infla- 
enza,  a  vast  number  of  persons  are  simultane- 
ously affected.  Generally  the  affection  is  mild ; 
but  it  occasions  some  fatality  among  the  aged 
and  feeble.  The  fatality,  however,  is  in  gene- 
ral due  to  complications  which  occur,  and  of 
these  capillary  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  are 
especially  apt  to  cause  death. — Diphtheritie 
BronchitU.  A  variety  of  bronchitis  is  charac- 
terized by  a  fibrinous  exudation,  or  a  deposit 
of  lymph  on  the  inflamed  mncons  surface,  form- 
ing what  is  known  as  a  false  membrane.  This 
is  called  bronchitis  with  fibrinous  exudatioD, 
or  pseudo-membranous  or  diphtheritic  bronchi- 
tis. It  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases 
of  diphtheria,  and  also  of  the  affection  known 
as  pseudo-membranous  laryngo-trachitis  or  true 
croup.  Irrespective  of  these  pathological  con- 
nections, it  constitutes  a  very  rare  variety  of 
bronchitis.  The  fibrinous  exudation  or  false 
membrane  may  extend  to  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance along  Uie  bronchial  tubes.  It  is  some^ 
times  expectorated  entire,  presenting  complete 
casts  of  the  bronchial  subdivisions  from  which 
it  was  thrown  off.  A  specimen  in  the  museum 
of  the  Bellevue  hospital  medical  college,  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Stephen  Rogers  of  New  York, 
shows  solid  casts,  composed  of  concentric  lay- 
ers of  fibrine,  formed  in  the  bronchial  tubes  of 
an  entire  lobe,  extending  to  those  of  minute 
size.  The  ])atient  from  whom  this  specimen 
was  obtained  repeatedly  expectorated  casts  of 
the  same  descrijition.  Occurring  in  adults, 
independently  of  diphtheria  or  membranous 
laryngitis,  tiiis  variety  of  bronchitis  rarely  de- 
stroys life.  The  presence  of  thei  exudation  can- 
not be  determined  prior  to  its  appearance  in 
the  matter  of  expectoration.  When  the  char- 
acter of  the  disease  is  ascertained,  the  indica- 
tions for  treatment  do  not  differ  materiiily 
from  those  in  ordinary  bronchitis ;  but  the  In- 
halation of  warm  vapor  or  spray  is  useful  as  a 
means  of  promoting  the  separation  and  expec- 
toration of  the  false  membrane. 

BROkDSTED,  PMer  Olaf,  a  Danish  archaeolo- 
gist, bom  near  Ilorsens,  Jutland,  Kov.  17, 1780, 
died  in  Copenhagen,  June  26,  1842.  He  ex- 
plored Greece  in  1810  in  company  with  other 
savants,  and  was  api)ointed  in  1813  professor 
at  the  Copenhagen  university,  and  in  1818  agent 
of  his  government  at  Rome.    He  afterward  ex- 

Elored  Sicily  and  the  Ionian  islands,  and  after 
is  return  to  Copenhagen  in  1882  officiated  as 
director  of  the  royal  cabinet  of  antiquities,  as 
professor,  and  lastly  as  rector  of  the  universi- 
ty. Ue  left  many  writings,  mostly  in  German, 
prominent  among  which  are:  Beitr&gt  tur 
dAnischen  OewhichU  aus  n^rtlfranMiiifekem 
Mnnuscripten  des  MittelalterB  (Copenhagen, 
1817-*18);  rnterBuehungen  in  Otieekenland 
(Paris,  1826-'30);  Denkie&rdigkHUn  aw  Gri^ 
ehenland  (Paris,  1833). 
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BRONGIIIART.  I.  Alexandre  ThMore,  a  French 
architect,  bom  in  Paris,  Fob.  15,  1739,  died 
there,  June  6,  1815.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
apothecary,  and  at  first  studied  medicine,  but 
afterward  became  a  pupil  of  Boul6e,  a  noted 
architect  of  the  day,  whom  he  soon  surpassed. 
He  constructed  many  public  and  private  edi- 
fices, designed  and  laid  out  the  park  of  Mau- 
pertuis,  and  made  numerous  designs  for  orna- 
ments, vases,  and  furniture.  Toward  the  end 
of  his  career  he  was  appointed  architect  of  the 
Bourse  and  of  Pdre-la-Obaise.  II.  Antolm  LMh, 
a  French  chemist,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
died  in  Paris^  Feb.  24,  1804.  He  was  apothe- 
cary to  Louis  XVI.,  professor  at  the  college  of 
pharmacy,  afterward  professor  of  chemistry 
applied  to  the  arts,  and  the  colleague  of  Four- 
croy  at  the  lyceum  of  the  republic,  and  also  at 
the  jardin  des  planUs,  During  a  portion  of 
the  revolutionary  period  he  was  apothecary  to 
the  army.  He  wrote  much  in  the  journals  of 
science,  and  published  some  in^ortant  papers 
on  chemistry;  among  others.  Tableau  analy- 
tiqy^  des  comhinaisons  et  des  dSeompontians  de 
differentes  substances  (Paris,  1778).  Ill*  Alei- 
andrc,  a  French  chemist  and  geologist,  son  of 
the  architect,  born  in  Paris,  Feb.  6,  1770,  died 
there  in  October,  1847.  He  was  early  trained 
to  scientific  pursuits,  and  at  the  age  of  20  was 
occupied  in  studying  the  best  means  of  improv- 
ing the  art  of  enamelling.  He  was  afterward 
engaged  in  the  medical  department  of  the  army, 
and  in  1800  was  appointed  director  of  the 
manufactory  of  porcelain  at  Sevres.  In  1807 
he  published  a  treatise  on  mineralogy,  which 
became  a  standard  work.  He  was  also  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mineralogy  at  the  Jardin 
des  plantes.  He  undertook  the  classification 
of  reptiles,  described  the  trilobites,  and  assisted 
Ouvier  in  the  study  of  the  fossil  remains  of 
extinct  types,  by  exploring  the  geological  for- 
mation of  Montmartre  and  its  fossil  treasures ; 
their  joint  labors  being  published  in  the  cele- 
brated Description  giologlque  des  environs  de 
Pdris.  He  travelled  over  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  the  first  to 
give  the  world,  in  his  Tableau  dts  terrains  qui 
composent  Vecorce  du  globe  (Paris,  1829),  an 
accurate  chronological  account  of  the  difiTerent 
superficial  strata  of  the  earth's  crust.  He  was 
elected  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  in 
1815,  and  was  connected  with  the  progress  of 
the  physical  sciences  in  nearly  all  their  branches 
during  40  years.  In  1846  he  published  Traite 
des  arts  ceramiques,  which  is  deemed  the  best 
work  of  the  kmd  ever  written.  I?.  AMph» 
ThMore,  a  French  botanist,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  Paris,  Jan.  14,  1801.  He  first 
studied  medicine,  and  received  his  diploma  in 
1826,  but  afterward  turned  his  attention  to  the 
physiology  of  plants  and  antediluvian  phytolo- 
gy.  In  1834  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  as  successor  to  Desfon- 
taines;  and  in  1889.  professor  of  botany  at 
the  museum  of  natural  history  in  Paris.  His 
researches  have  been  various,  and  his  writings 


on  fossil  vegetables  and  other  branches  of  his 
favorite  science  are  numerous. 

BRONNER,  Johann  PhiUpp,  a  German  writer 
on  wines,  bom  at  Neckargemtlnd,  near  Heidel- 
berg, in  1792,  died  at  Wiesloch,  Dec.  4,  1865. 
He  studied  pharmacy,  and  in  1816  became  an 
apothecary  at  Wiesbaden,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  hatural  sciences  and  the  culture 
of  the  vine.  In  1831  he  established  a  school 
for  instruction  in  viniculture.  Subsequently, 
under  a  conmiission  from  the  government  of 
Baden,  he  travelled  through  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Tyrol,  Austria,  Moravia,  Hungary,  Styria,  and 
Bavaria,  to  investigate  this  branch  of  agricul- 
ture. Between  1880  and  1857  he  published  14 
treatises  relating  to  wine  and  its  production. 

BROlfTE)  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Oatania,  near  the  western  base  of  Mt.  Etna,  22 
m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Oatania ;  pop.  about  12,000.  It 
has  a  number  of  churches,  convents,  a  semi- 
nary, manufactures  of  woollens  and  paper,  and 
trade  in  wine,  oil,  silk,  grain,  and  fruits.  In 
1799  the  Neapolitan  government  conferred  the 
title  of  duke  of  Bronte,  with  a  revenue  of  about 
$18,700  per  annum,  upon  Lord  Nelson.  The 
town  suffered  from  an  earthquake  in  1882. 

BRONTB,  Charif  tte  C'  Ourrer  Bell ''),  an  English 
novelist,  bom  at  Thornton,  Yorkshire,  April 
21,  1816,  died  at  Haworth,  March  31,  1865. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Brontft,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  shortly  before 
her  birth  became  curate  of  Thornton  church, 
and  in  1820  minister  of  Haworth.  She  lost 
her  mother  at  the  age  of  five.  Owing  to  her 
father^s  narrow  means,  the  family  were  early 
inured  to  industry  and  self-denial,  and  being, 
by  the  habits  and  circumstances  of  the  place, 
in  a  great  degree  cut  off  from  the  ordinary 
pleasures  of  childhood,  they  were  accustomed 
to  occupations  and  amusements  beyond  their 
years.  In  1824  Oharlotte  and  three  of  her  sis- 
ters, Maria,  Elizabeth,  and  Emily,  were  put  to 
a  school  at  a  place  called  Oowan's  Bridge.  The 
situation  proved  to  be  unhealthy,  and  Maria 
and  Elizabeth  died  the  following  year  from 
disease  contracted  there.  The  hardships  suffer- 
ed at  this  school  from  scanty  food  and  severe 
discipline  furnished  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  theme  of  "  Jane  Eyre."  In  the  autumn  of 
1825  Oharlotte  and  Emily  left  the  school,  ^d 
for  several  years  lived  at  home.  During  this 
period  Oharlotte  had  the  care  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  family ;  she  spent  much  of  her 
time  in  writing,  and  manifested  a  development 
of  mind  and  a  compass  and  facility  of  thought 
remarkable  in  a  girl  of  her  age.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1831  she  was  again  put  to  school  at  a 
place  called  Roe  Head,  where  she  continued 
nearly  two  years.  Here  she  was  free  from 
discomforts,  save  what  grew  from  a  tenden- 
cy to  despondency.  She  cared  nothing  for 
play ;  was  quiet  and  studious,  often  confound- 
ing her  schoolmates  by  knowing  things  quite 
out  of  their  range;  and  sometimes  exercised 
her  genius  in  telling  stories  for  their  entertain- 
ment.   In  1885  she  reentered  the  school  as  a 
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teacher;  but  the  labor  wore  upon  her  health 
and  spirits  till  she  was  forced  to  give  it  up.  In 
1889  she  obtained  a  situation  as  governess,  but 
fell  into  a  hard  and  uncongenial  family,  from 
which  she  soon  withdrew.  In  1841  she  went 
out  again  as  governess,  and  met  with  kind 
and  appreciative  treatment;  but  the  occu- 
pation was  not  suited  to  her  disposition.  She 
next  determined,  in  coi\j unction  with  her  sis- 
ters Emily  and  Anne,  to  establish  a  school  of 
her  own;  and  to  (]ualify  themselves  for  the 
ta^k,  she  and  Emily  in  the  winter  of  1842  went 
to  Brussels.  At  the  end  of  six  months  they 
were  employed  as  teachers  in  the  school  they 
Were  attending.  Emily  did  not  remain  quite  a 
year,  but  Charlotte  spent  nearly  two  years 
there.  In  the  summer  of  1844  the  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  opening  a  school  at  Ila- 
worth ;  they  sent  out  circulars,  and  received 
many  assurances  of  good  wishes  to  the  enter- 
prise, but  obtained  no  pupih*.  Henceforth  the 
sisters  remained  at  home,  dividing  their  time 
between  liousehold  cares  and  literary  labors. 
In  184G  they  issued  at  their  own  risk,  under 
tlie  names  of  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,  a 
volume  of  poems;  but  the  work  met  with  little 
favor.  Notwithstanding  this  failure,  each  of 
them  wrote  a  prose  tale,  hoping  the  three 
would  be  published  together.  These  were, 
'*The  Professor,"  by  Charlotte;  **Wuthering 
Heights/'  by  Emily;  and  "Agnes  Grey,"  by 
Anne;  the  names  assumed  in  the  volume  of 
poems  being  still  retained.  The  last  two  found 
a  publislier;  the  first  was  everywhere  refused, 
nor  did  it  appear  till  after  the  author^s  death. 
It  was  under  the  weight  of  all  this  discourage- 
ment that  Charlotte  undertook  the  composition 
of  **  Jane  Eyre,"  which  was  published  in  Octo- 
ber, 1847,  and  met  with  immense  success;  it 
was  translated  into  most  European  languages, 
and  dramatized  in  England  and  also  in  Ger- 
many under  the  title  of  "  The  Orphan  of  Lo- 
wood."  Emily,  to  whom  Charlotte  had  been 
deeply  attached,  died  Dec.  19,  1848.  Anne 
died  May  28,  1840,  her  novel,  "The  Tenant  of 
Wildfell  Hall,"  having  been  published  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Charlotte's  second  novel,  "  Shir- 
ley," was  published  in  October,  1849.  She 
had  taken  great  pains  with  tlie  work,  but  it 
hardly  nuide  goo<l  the  expectations  raised  by 
**Jane  Eyre."  From  the  large  use  she  made 
of  local  manners  and  traditions,  the  secret  of 
the  authorship  soon  transpired,  and  she  was 
invited  to  London,  where  she  was  introduced 
to  the  prominent  literary  characters  of  the 
time.  lier  tliird  novel,  "  Villette,"  published 
in  18.73,  seems  to  have  taken  more  or  less  of 
its  shaf)e  and  tvxture  from  the  author's  recx)l- 
]ecti(»ns  of  Brussels.  In  strength  and  original- 
ity of  characterization  it  does  not  equal  *' Shir- 
ley," but  is  perhaiM*  more  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive as  a  whole.  It  met  with  almost  unbounded 
a])phiuse.  About  this  time  Miss  Bronte  had 
an  otl'er  of  marrijige  from  the  Rev.  Arthur 
NiclioUs,  her  father's  curate.  Mr.  Bronte  ob- 
jee  ted  to  the  match,  and  Mr.  Nichulls  resigned 


his  curacy;  but  by  the  spring  of  1854  Mr. 
Bronte  came  to  view  the  matter  in  a  different 
light,  and  an  engagement  was  formed.  Mr.  Ni- 
cliolls  resumed  the  curacy,  and  the  marriage 
took  place  in  the  following  June.  They  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  the  parsonage  until  her 
death.  *'  The  Professor  "  was  published  fiome 
time  after  the  death  of  the  autnor,  and  a  few 
chapters  of  her  unfinished  novel  entitled  **  Em- 
ma" appeared  in  1860  in  tlie  **Oomhil]  Maga- 
zine," then  edited  by  her  friend  W.  M.  Thack- 
eray. A  biography  of  Charlotte  Bronte  bj 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  was  published  in  1857,  and  a 
second  edition,  considerably  modified,  in  1858. 
BRONZE,  an  alloy  consisting  of  proportions  of 
copper  and  tin  which  vary  according  to  tba  pur- 
pose desired,  and  to  which  lead,  zinc,  and  silver 
are  sometimes  added  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
greater  brilliancy  to  the  compound,  or  render- 
ing it  more  fusible,  the  zinc  being  introdaced 
in  the  form  of  brass.  In  some  of  the  modem 
bronzes  brass  is  used  instead  of  tin ;  these  are 
then  nothing  more  than  brass  coimstiB^  of 
very  large  proportions  of  copper.  The  pnnci- 
pal  varieties  of  bronze  are  s|)eciilum  metal,  bell 
metal,  gun  metal,  and  statuary  bronze.  Specu- 
lum metal  of  reflecting  telescopes  is  the  whitest, 
hardest,  most  brilliant,  and  most  brittle  of  all 
the  bronze  alloys;  it  consists  of  100  parts  of 
tin  and  215  of  cop}>er.  Bell  metal  is  osoally 
composed  of  78  parts  of  co[)per  and  22  of  tin. 
This  is  also  the  composition  of  the  Chinese 
gongs,  which  are  forged  under  the  hammer, 
the  alloy  being  rendered  malleable  after  casting 
by  plunging  it  at  a  cherry-red  heat  into  cold 
water ;  the  plate  is  kept  in  shape  by  confining 
it  between  two  disks  of  iron.  Cannon  metal 
consists  of  90  to  91  parts  in  100  of  copper,  and 
the  rest  of  tin ;  the  strength  of  thb  compound 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Thomson  to  be  one  half  that 
of  malleable  iron.  Antique  bronze  consisted 
of  about  87  parts  of  copper  to  18  of  tin.  Moi»t 
of  the  modem  French  bronzes  are  composed  of 
about  91  per  cent,  of  copper,  2  of  tin,  6  of  zinc, 
and  1  of  lead.  The  following  table  gives  the 
composition  of  several  ancient  and  modem 
bronzes  from  various  authorities : 


BRONZES. 


Coin  of  AWxamlor  tho 

Great  885  B.  V 

Ptolemv  IX.,70H.C.. 

Okl  Attic  coin 

Kotnan  coin.  AOO  B.  C 

Ohlc  weapon 

Celtic  vetMls 


Copptr.  \   Hn. 


J-IffTpUaii  dagircr. 
SaUo-Koman  axe. 


Oal 

GaUic  belL 

Etruscan  vomcI.. 

Chim>0e  gong 

Tam-tams 

Old  bell  at  Bouen. 


W-72 
M'A 

0204 
S.VJ8 
8diN) 
8&00 
77-77 
KMK) 

80-.V> 
7S-<K) 
71-00 


1814 
15-S4! 
lOHM 
7W 
1811 
12-00  i 
14-00 
19-61 
1410 
14-20, 

i»aoI 
«-oo, 

26-00 1  ZbM»  1*8;  Inii.  l-i. 


Iron,* 

Li!Ml.l-0&. 


Lend,  1-18;  ^ac.l-U. 


I  The  qualities  of  bronze  of  the  same  composition 
!  dei>end  much  upon  the  temperature  of  the  al- 
j  loy  when  poured,  and  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
I  cooling. — In  making  bronze,  the  metals  are 
,  melted  soparatelj,  and  the  tin  is  added  and  the 
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mixture  stirred  until  it  is  homogeneons.  It  is 
then  turned  into  the  monld  as  qaicklj  as  pos- 
sible, and  when  the  exterior  is  siiflSciently 
solidified  the  casting  is  uncovered,  in  order,  by 
hastening  the  setting  of  the  interior,  to  prevent 
as  much  as  possible  the  formation  of  strata  of 
unequal  composition,  which  is  liable  to  occur 
from  the  great  difference  in  the  fusibility  of  the 
metals,  that  of  copper  being  above  2,200**  F., 
while  tin  melts  at  442°.  In  casting  cannon, 
where  there  is  a  great  mass  of  metal,  such 
stratification  is  liable  to  occur,  the  parts  which 
solidify  first  being  richer  in  copper.  This  dif- 
ficulty is  largely  overcome  by  tne  addition  of 
about  one  tenth  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  by 
which  the  grain  of  the  bronze  is  also  improved. 
After  cooling,  if  it  is  again  raised  to  a  tem- 
perature of  about  1,000**  and  allowed  to  cool 
slowly,  its  toughness  of  texture  will  be  im- 
proved. The  dark  olive  hue  which  bronze  ac- 
quires by  exposure  is  hastened  by  the  applica- 
tion of  oxidizing  washes,  and  different  shades 
may  be  given  according  to  the  chemical  quali- 
ties of  the  wash  employed.  Some  extract  the 
tin  from  the  surface,  and  leave  the  copper  in 
excess,  and  others  remove  the  copper  and  leave 
the  tin  most  prominent. — Among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  the  manufac- 
ture of  bronze  articles  was  very  extensively  car- 
ried on.  In  Greece  especially  the  taste  for 
statuary  in  this  material  was  cultivated  to  an 
unparalleled  extent.  The  wealth  of  some  cities 
was  estimated  by  the  number  of  their  statues. 
In  Athens  alone  no  fewer  than  8,000  statues 
have  been  found,  and  in  Rhodes,  at  Olympia,  and 
in  Delphi  many  more.  The  famous  colossuses 
were  cast  of  this  alloy.  The  names  of  many  of 
the  ancient  artists  are  still  celebrated,  and  their 
groups  of  statuary  continue  to  be  our  models. 
The  alloy  was  employed  by  them  for  purposes 
to  which  we  apply  the  harder  metals,  as  in 
some  periods  for  their  arras  and  armor,  medals, 
and  even  their  surgical  instruments,  a  set  of 
which  was  discovered  at  Pompeii.  By  them 
it  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  metal,  and  endowed 
with  a  mysterious  power  of  driving  away  evil 
spirits.  The  laws  were  inscribed  on  tables  of 
bronze,  and  upon  bronze  coins  alone  were 
placed  the  words  maneta  $acra.  The  Phoenicians 
were  the  first  known  workers  of  it ;  they  made 
it  into  plates,  which  were  nailed  together ;  and 
they  also  cast  it  solid,  and  cored.  The  Athe- 
nian sculptor  Myron  employed  it  of  a  pale  color 
and  unknown  composition,  in  the  5th  century 
B.  0.  The  Corinthian  bronze  is  supposed  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  accidental  fusing 
of  metals  at  the  burning  of  Corinth,  146  B.  C. ; 
it  was  of  three  colors,  white,  yellow,  and  the 
last  not  known.  The  antique  liver-colored 
cinque-cents,  and  the  Florentine  bronze,  are  of 
the  same  shade,  approaching  a  dull  reddish 
brown. — Aluminum  bronze  is  composed  of  90 
parts  of  copper  and  10  of  aluminum.  It  re- 
sembles gold,  and  is  used  in  ornaments. 

BRONZIHG)  the  process  of  covering  articles 
of  wood,  clay,  plaster,  metals,  ivory,  &c.,  with 


compositions  which  give  to  them  the  appear- 
ance of  bronze.  These  compositions  vary  in 
their  ingredients,  and  the  process  also,  with 
the  articles  to  be  coated.  An  application  is 
first  made  of  size  or  oil  varnish,  into  which 
when  nearly  dry  a  metallic  powder  is  rubbed, 
or  this  may  be  previously  mixed  with  the  var- 
nish. This  powder  is  most  commonly  a  prepa- 
ration called  gold  powder,  prepared  as  follows: 
Gold  leaf  is  ground  together  with  honey  upon 
a  stone.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the 
particles  of  gold  completely  reduced,  the  prepa- 
ration is  stirred  up  in  water,  and  washed  until 
the  honey  is  entirely  removed.  The  gold  which 
settles  is  then  collected  upon  filtering  paper 
and  dried.  Another  variety  of  powder,  called 
aurum  mosaieum  or  mvsivum,  is  prepared  in 
the  foUowing  manner :  A  pound  of  tin,  melted 
in  a  crucible,  is  amalgamated  with  half  its 
weight  of  pure  mercury.  When  the  amalgam 
is  cold,  it  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  ground 
with  ^  lb.  of  sal  ammoniac  and  7  oz.  of  sul- 
phur. On  subliming  this  mixture  in  a  matrass, 
the  tin  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in 
a  fiaky  golden  powder,  which  is  the  aurum 
mosaieum,  A  shade  of  red  is  given  to  this 
when  desired,  by  adding  a  small  portion  of  red 
lead.  Copper  powder  is  obtained  for  the  same 
purpose  by  the  precipitation  of  the  metal  from 
its  solution  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  by  means 
of  pieces  of  metallic  iron.  Tlie  copper  deposits 
itself  upon  these,  from  which  it  may  be  brushed 
off  in  powder,  care  being  taken  to  exclude  it 
from  the  action  of  the  air  as  it  is  washed  in 
water,  or  better  in  alcohol.  It  is  used  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  pulverized  bone  ash.  The 
preparation  called  gold  size  is  also  used  in 
bronzing.  It  is  made  by  boiling  4  oz.  of  pow- 
dered gum  anim^  and  a  pound  of  linseed  oil, 
the  gum  being  gradually  added,  and  stirred 
into  the  oil  while  this  is  heated.  The  boiling 
is  continued  till  the  mixture  becomes  thicker 
than  tar.  This  is  then  to  be  strained  through 
a  coarse  cloth.  When  applied,  vermilion  is 
added  to  render  it  opaque,  and  a  convenient 
consistency  is  given  to  it  with  oil  of  turpentine. 
After  being  applied,  it  is  allowed  to  dry  very 
nearly,  and  w:nen  it  has  become  sufficiently 
hard  the  powder  selected  is  rubbed  over  the 
work  with  a  piece  of  soft  leather  wrapped 
round  the  finger;  or  the  application  is  bet- 
ter made  with  a  soft  camera  hair  pencil, 
with  which,  when  quite  dry,  the  loose  pow- 
der is  brushed  away.  If  gold  size  is  not  to 
be  used,  the  powders  may  be  mixed  in  gum 
water  and  laid  on  with  a  brush. — Vinegar  is 
often  applied  to  brass  castings  to  give  them  the 
green  bronze  color,  sometimes  in  combination 
with  sal  ammoniac  and  sometimes  with  common 
salt.  Coins  and  medals  are  sometimes  bronzed 
with  a  solution  of  verdigris  and  sal  ammoniac 
in  vinegar,  which  is  afterward  diluted  with 
water  and  boiled,  and  applied  while  hot.  It  is 
said  that  the  Chinese  bronze  copper  vessels  by 
taking  2  parts  of  verdigris,  2  of  cinnabar,  5  of  sal 
ammoniac,  and  5  of  alum  in  powder,  making  a 
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Williamsbnrpli,  Bush  wick,  and  Greenpoint^  and 
the  Western  District,  comprising  the  old  city 
of  Brooklyn,  and  including  the  tirst  12  wards 
and  the  1  Uth  to  the  25th  ward.  Opposite  Green- 
point,  and  floparated  from  it  by  Newtown 
creek,  is  Hunter's  Point,  now  inclnded  in  tlie 
municinality  of  Long  Island  City.  Adjoining 
the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  city  is  the  largo  vil- 
lage of  East  New  York,  and  on  the  S.  W.,  bor- 
dering on  Prospect  park,  is  that  of  Flatbiish. 
— For  many  years  atter  its  settlement  Brooklyn 
was  merely  a  hamlet,  but  since  its  incorpora- 
tion as  a  city  its  growth  has  been  remarkably 
rapid.  In  ICOS  the  population  was  509.  In 
1706  there  were  04  freeholders ;  96  years  later 
the  numl>er  had  onlv  increased  to  SQ,  The 
progress  of  population  in  the  ])resent  century 
has  been  as  follows :  1800,  3,298  ;  1810,  4,402  ; 
1820,  7,170  ;  1830, 15,292  ;  1840,  36,233  ;  1845, 
59,574;  1850,  96,850;  1855  (including  Wil- 
liamsburgh  and  Bush  wick,  previously  sepa- 
rate), 205,230;  1800,  266,661  :  1865,  296,378; 
1870,  396,099.  Of  the  iwpulation  in  1870, 
144,718  were  foreigners  and  4,944  were  colored. 
Of  the  natives,  219,774  were  born  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  6,009  in  New  Jersey,  5,711  in 
Massachusetts,  5,264  in  Connecticut,  and  8,294 
in  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  foreigners,  79,985 
were  natives  of  Ireland,  36,771  of  Gennanv, 
18,843  of  England,  4,099  of  Scotland,  2,806  of 
British  America,  1,894  of  France,  and  1,105  of 
Sweden. — Brooklyn  possesses  many  advantages 
as  a  phice  of  residence.  For  the  most  part  con- 
siderably elevated  above  tide  wat^r,  it  is  open 
on  all  sides  to  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  while 
its  wide  streets,  generally  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  afford  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Sev- 
eral avenues  100  ft.  wide  have  been  formed, 
connecting  distant  points.  On  the  Heights  are 
many  tine  residences  occupied  by  leading  mer- 
chants of  New  York.  Of  the  streets,  perhaps 
Clinton  avenue  is  the  most  attractive ;  it  is  lined 
with  beautiful  residences  surrounded  with  ex- 
tensive ornamental  grounds.  In  the  21st  ward 
manv  costlv  dwellings  have  recently  been  erect- 
ed.  The  principal  business  thoroughfare  is  Ful- 
ton street,  extending  about  5  m.  from  Fulton 
ferry  to  East  New  York ;  until  recently  the  por- 
tion above  the  city  hall  was  designated  as  Ful- 
t<m  avenue.  Myrtle  avenue,  extending  E.  from 
Fulton  street  near  the  city  hall,  is  also  a  prom- 
inent business  thoroughfare.  Extending  from 
South  ferry  to  East  New  York,  and  parallel 
with  Fulton  street  from  near  the  city  hall,  is 
Atlantic  avenue,  an  active  business  street  in  its 
lower  part,  and  in  its  upper  shaded  by  double 
rows  of  trees.  Within  a  few  years  the  business 
centre  has  extended  from  near  the  foot  of  Ful- 
ton street  to  the  vicinity  of  the  city  hall,  where 
are  now  situated  most  of  the  monetary  and 
insurance  interests,  Arc.  The  great  commercial 
interests  are  along  the  river  front. — The  public 
buildings  of  Brooklyn  are  not  remarkable  for 
their  imposing  size  or  architecture.  The  city 
hall,  ot  the  junction  of  Fulton,  Courts  and  Jo- 
ralemou  streets,  is  of  white  marble  in  the  Ionic 


style,  with  six  colnmnB  snpportiiig  the  roof  of  tbe 
portico;  its  dimensions  are  162  by  lOS  ft.,  mnd 
75  ft.  in  lieight,  comprising  three  stories  and  a 
basement ;  it  is  surmonnted  by  a  tower,  the  top 
of  which  is  153  it.  from  the  ground;  it  waa 
built  in  1845-^6,  and  its  entire  cost  was  about 
$200,000.  The  county  conrt  house,  fronting  on 
Fulton  street  near  the  city  hall,  is  140  ft.  m-ide 
and  extends  315  ft.  back  to  Livingston  street; 
it  is  64  ft.  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola 
composed  of  ribs  and  panel  work  of  iron, 
rising  104  ft.  above  the  street;  the  main  edifice 
is  constructed  of  Westchester  marble  in  the 
Corinthian  style  of  architecture ;  it  was  erected 
in  1802,  at  a  totiil  cost  of  $548,000.  The  connt  j 
jail  in  Raymond  street  is  a  heavy-looking  cas- 
tellated Gothic  edifice  of  red  sandstone.  The 
penitentiary  is  in  Nostrand  avenue,  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  city.  The  state  arsenal  is  in  Port- 
land avenue  near  Washington  ]>ark.  The  poal 
otTice  is  a  rented  building  in  Washington  street 
near  the  city  hall;  there  are  sub-stations  in 
Williamsburgh  and  Green  point.  The  academr 
of  music  in  Montague  street,  near  the  city  hall, 
was  erected  in  1860  at  a  cost  of  $2U6,000 ;  it  is 
built  of  the  best  quality  of  brick  with  Dorches- 
ter stone  trimmings,  282  ft.  long,  92  ft.  wide, 
and  56  ft.  high,  and  is  capable  of  seating  2,800 
persons.  A(\joining  the  academy  is  the  tine 
ediUce  of  the  art  association,  while  oppoaite  ia 
the  elegant  building  of  the  mercantile  librarr, 
erected  in  1868  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $150,000. 
The  city  hos[)ital,  on  elevated  ground  in  Ray- 
mond street  near  I)e  Kalb  avenue,  is  of  brick 
with  stone  dressing ;  it  has  a  front  of  200  ft. 
facing  Raymond  street,  and  consists  of  a  main 
building  four  stories  high,  62  ft.  in  width  and 
depth,  with  a  rear  extension  of  80  ft.,  and  two 
wings,  each  74  ft.  long,  56  ft.  deep,  and  three 
stories  high.  Among  other  noticeable  baild- 
ings  may  i)e  mentioned  the  iron  structure  of  the 
Long  Island  safe  deposit  company  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Front  and  Fulton  streets,  erected  in 
1868  at  a  cost  of  $150,000 ;  the  building  occu- 
pied by  the  young  men's  Christian  association, 
in  Fulton  street,  comer  of  Gallatin  place ;  and 
the  elegant  building  of  the  Kings  Coonty  sav- 
ings bank,  comer  of  Fourth  street  and  Broad- 
way, erected  in  1868  at  a  cost  of  $195,000. 
(r round  has  been  purchased  on  the  comer  ci 
Clinton  and  Remsen  streets  on  which  to  erect 
a  costly  building  for  the  Long  Island  historical 
society. — From  its  great  number  of  church 
editices,  Brooklyn  is  often  called  the  city  of 
churches.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  these 
is  St.  Ann^s  (Episcopal),  with  its  a^jmning  chap- 
el, on  the  comer  of  Clinton  and  Livingston 
streets,  erected  in  1868  at  a  cost  of  abont  |^00«- 
000 ;  it  is  constructed  of  Belleville  and  Cleve- 
land stone  in  the  middle  pointed  Gothic  style, 
126  ft.  long,  75  ft.  wide,  and  90  ft.  high,  and 
can  seat  2,400  persons.  The  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  (Epis(>opal),  a  brown  stone  edifloe 
in  the  Gothic  style,  on  the  comer  of  Clintcii 
and  Montague  streets,  was  erected  in  1847  at  a 
cost,  including  chapel,  of  about  $176,000.    The 
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spire,  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  $55,000, 
is  the  highest  in  Brooklyn,  being  275  ft.  high, 
and  of  great  architectural  beauty.  St.  Paul's 
(Epi8coj)al),  comer  of  Clinton  and  Carroll 
streets,  is  a  Gothic  structure  of  rough-hewn 
blue  granite,  handsomely  relieved  with  sand- 
stone ;  it  has  a  front  of  75  ft.,  a  depth  of  145  ft., 
and  is  67  ft.  high  in  the  nave ;  it  has  seats  for 
1,000,  and  cost  $150,000.  The  church  of  the 
Pilgrims  (of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs  has 
been  pastor  since  1846),  comer  of  Henry  and 
liemsen  streets,  is  of  gray  stone,  its  tall  tower 
and  spire  forming  a  commanding  object  to 
those  approaching  the  city  from  the  bay.  In- 
serted in  the  main  tower,  about  6  ft.  from 
the  ground,  may  be  seen  a  piece  of  the  **  Pil- 
grim Rock,"  from  Plymouth,  Mass.  Plymouth 
church  (Congregational),  in  Orange  street,  be- 
tween Hicks  and  Henry  streets,  is  a  plain 
brick  structure  with  accommodations  for  2,800 
persons,  and  containing  the  largest  church 
organ  in  America,  which  was  built  in  Boston. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  been  the 
pastor  since  1847.  The  amount  realized  from 
the  rental  of  pews  for  1878  was  $60,230.  The 
Second  Reformed  church,  in  Pierrepont  street 
near  Monroe  place,  is  of  brown  stone  in  the 
Roman  Corinthian  style,  with  a  depth  of  100  ft. 
and  a  front  of  70  ft.,  having  a  portico  supported 
by  Corinthian  pillars.  A  Roman  Catholic  ca- 
thedral is  in  process  of  construction,  which  is 
to  occupy  the  entire  block  bounded  by  Greene, 
Lafayette,  Vanderbilt,  and  Clermont  avenues ; 
when  completed  it  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
church  edifices  in  the  United  States.  Among 
other  churches  of  marked  appearance  may  be 
mentioned  Grace  (Episcopal),  in  Hicks  street ; 
Christ  (Episcopal),  corner  of  Clinton  and  Har- 
rison streets ;  tne  Methodist  church  comer  of 
Clermont  and  Willoughby  avenues,  erected  in 
1868  at  a  cost  of  $75,000 ;  and  the  new  edifice 
of  8t.  Charles  Borromeo  (Roman  Catholic),  in 
Sidney  place,  which  cost  $75,000. — One  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  city  is  Prospect  park,  the  construction 
of  which  was  begun  in  1866,  from  plans  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Olmsted,  Vaux 
and  CO.,  who  also  laid  out  Central  park,  New 
York.  The  site  chosen  is  a  portion  of  an  ele- 
vated ridge  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  city,  ad- 
joining Flatbush,  and  commands  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
the  inner  and  outer  harbor.  Long  Island,  the 
Jersey  shore,  and  the  Atlantic.  This  spot  affords 
unusual  natural  advantages  by  its  wooded 
hills  and  broad  meadows.  The  park,  with  the 
adjoining  parade  ground,  contains  550  acres. 
Tlie  ground  was  beautifully  shaded  by  old 
woods,  which  have  been  skilfully  improved. 
A  great  many  large  trees  have  been  transplant- 
ed to  the  park,  which  already  has  the  character- 
istics of  an  old  pleasure  ground,  and  is  very  at- 
tractive. The  main  entrance,  at  the  junction 
of  Park,  Flatbush,  and  Vanderbilt  avenues,  is  a 
large  ellipse  called  the  plaza,  containing  a  foun- 
tain and  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  A  lake 
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about  50  acres  in  extent,  surronnded  by  a  beau- 
tiful driveway,  is  in  process  of  constraction, 
and  when  completed  will  contain  a  large  foun- 
tain. Among  other  prominent  features  inclu- 
ded in  the  design  are  zoological  gardens  to 
cover  25  acres,  and  a  grand  observatory  on 
Lookout  hill.  Seven  miles  of  driving  and 
three  miles  of  riding  roads  have  been  formed, 
besides  11  miles  of  walks.  The  cost  of  the 
land  was  about  $5,000,000,  and  up  to  January, 
1878,  nearly  $4,000,000  had  been  expended  in 
its  improvement.  In  1872  there  were  about 
6,000,000  visitors  to  the  park.  The  increase  in 
the  value  of  real  estate  in  its  vicinity  since  the 
beginning  of  the  enterprise  is  estimated  at  $33,- 
000,000.  In  connection  with  the  park  a  series 
of  boulevards  200  ft.  wide  have  been  designed, 
leading  to  it  from  distaiit  points.  The  Ocean 
parkway,  one  of  the  finest,  is  laid  out  from 
the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  park  to  the  seashore  at 
Coney  island,  a  distance  of  8  m.  The  Eastem 
parkway,  also  laid  out,  extends  from  the  plaza 
along  the  line  of  Sackett  street  24  m.  to  East 
New  York.  It  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  to  ex- 
tend this  boulevard  so  as  to  cross  the  East 
river  by  the  bridge  to  be  constructed  at  Black- 
welPs  island,  and  connect  with  the  Central 
Park  boulevard.  Others  are  designed  to  con- 
nect the  park  with  Fort  Hamilton  and  Bath, 
and  with  Sheepshead  bay,  all  attractive  sum- 
mer resorts.  With  the  completion  of  these 
improvements  it  is  asserted  that  Brooklyn 
will  be  the  most  attractive  city  in  the  United 
States  for  driving.  Washington  park  (Fort 
Greene)  is  on  an  elevated  plateau  E.  of  the  city 
hall,  between  Myrtle  and  De  Kalb  avenues  and 
Canton  and  Cumberland  streets ;  it  contains  80 
acres.  During  the  war  of  the  revolution  it 
was  the  site  of  extensive  earthworks.  It  com- 
mands an  extensive  view,  and  has  been  recently 
greatly  improved  and  surrounded  by  a  hand- 
some stone  wall.  Besides  these  two  there  are 
Tompkins  square,  containing  8  acres,  bounded 
by  Marcy,  Greene,  Tompkins,  and  Lafayette 
avenues ;  the  City  park,  7  acres,  near  the  navy 
yard ;  Carroll  park,  2  acres,  bounded  by  Court, 
President,  Smith,  and  Carroll  streets ;  and  the 
City  Hall  park,  containing  about  li  acre.  The 
parks  are  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  10 
commissioners,  of  wliich  the  mayor  is  a  member 
ex  oj^io. — Greenwood  cemetery,  widely  noted 
for  its  natural  and  artificial  beauties,  is  on 
Gowanus  heights  in  the  S.  part  of  the  city.  It 
was  opened  for  interments  in  1842,  and  contains 
413  acres,  about  one  half  of  which  is  covered 
with  wood  of  natural  growth.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  land  was  $281,684.  At  the  main 
entrance,  near  5th  avenue  and  2Sd  street,  is  a 
highly  omamental  structure  of  brown  stone, 
monumental  in  form,  in  the  middle  pointed 
English  Gothic  style,  132  ft.  long  and  40  ft. 
deep,  the  central  pinnacle  being  106  ft.  high. 
It  is  ornamented  with  figures  representing 
scenes  from  the  Gospels,  chief  of  which  are  the 
entombment  and  the  resurrection  of  the  Sa^ 
viour.    The  grounds  have  a  varied  surface  of 
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hill,  Tolley,  and  plain,  und  arc  trnversod  by  17  I  the  fnot  of  Greenpoint  avenue,  the  o 

'  '  '"     1.  of  foot  paths,  j  loot  of  Hub,  tlieotW  to  the  Toot  of  2»d  street. 


m.  of  rafrin^  riiiulu  iLtii)  1")  i  ^  , 

Tlie  elevutiiinD  uflonl  (.-xtcnnve  vk-tva.  (ireen- ;  Xew  York.  The  Houston  street  asam-lattn  run 
vuiHli;untftiii»iiiuiiyl«autinil monuments, cliief  j  n  terrj  from  the  foot  of  Grsnd  street,  Eantem 
Btiiiiiii!  whii-h  ure  the  pU'it^'  anil  llrL-tni-u's  tiion-  DiHtrirt,  to  tlit'  foot  of  Houston  street,  Nvw 
unieiits,  the  goldk'rs'  muiiuiiiL'iit  (unlinislivil;,  l  York.  Tlio  Nen'  York  and  Brooklyn  rr«ip«ny 
erM'tL-d  by  thu  dty  of  >!»»-  York,   uud  tLut  I  ruus  lines  from  the  foot  of  Bridge  street.  Umok- 

Irn.  to  Jamesslip,  Xew 
York;  from  the  fiiot 
of  llmadway  (funnerly 
S.  Tth  rtrcct).  Eastern 
District,  to  linuid  utd 
to  HooKvelt  Ktrcets. 
New  Y'ork;  and  from 
the  foot  of  Grand 
street.  Eastern  Dirtrict 
to  (irund  street,  Xev 
York.  The  Union  fer- 
ry eompaoT  tias  a  capi- 
tal of  |;i.(HKI,'>(iO,  and 
ou-ns  the  fulloirini; 
ferries ;  C'litharine  fer- 
ry, from  Main  Street. 
Brooklyn,  to  CalLarise 
street.  New  York ;  Ful- 
ton ferry,  from  Fulton 
street,  itrookljn.  to 
Fulton  street,  New 
Y'ork;  Wall  stn-ct  fer- 
ry, fh>m  Vnntapie 
street,  Broiiklvn.  to 
Wall  street,  N'uw  York : 
South  ferry,  fWim  Al- 
lan tie  street,  Brooklvn. 
WLitehall 


Gncnirood  CnocUi]'. 


lo  the  memory  of  Mii«  Cauda.  In  1871  the 
total  numl>cr  of  interment"  had  heen  l.>4,8(>3. 
The  Cypri'Rs  IlilU  cemetery,  about  u  mile  east 
of  the  city  limits,  beyimd  Enst  New  Y'ork,  «<•- 
cnpli,>H  an  elevated  ridjn.'  of  land,  and  eontainx 
nearly  4110  apn.s.  nlioiit  one  liulf  of  wliieh  is  liii- 
pri'VwI.  The  <'emetery  i«  beuutifully  arranged, 
and  alfiinls  line  views  of  the  surniundinK  coun- 
try. More  than  7Ii.in:n)  iiersoni' have  been  in - 
terretl  lnTe.  In  the  soldwrs'jilot  are  buried 
the  Imdieii  of  4.i>0n  mldlers.  Tlie  cemetery  of 
the  Everpwns,  inci^Kn-ated  in  1B49,  near 
Biisliwiek,  C()ntnins  im  acres,  of  whiih  fifi  are 
within  the  citv  limits.  The  titi/ens'  Union 
cemetfry.  lictw.t-n  Hutler  anil  S«ckett  streets 
and  H<H-lt(Kter  and  lialpli  avenues,  ecintninfl  10 
acres,  ami  is  desi'^neil  as  n  burial  iibicc  for  eol- 
«irc<I  pi-nionii.  The  ceiiieter>-  of  the  Holy  Cross 
■t  FIniliiish  contains  :i<l  a<'res,aud  is  the  i>rin- 
eijial  Itiaiian  CathiJIr  burrinff  pround.  Other 
renivterivs  in  the  viiHnity  are  I'atvnry  (C.itho- 
lie),  on  Launl  Hill.  Queens  loiintv;  Moimt 
Olivet,  near  Masm-tb:  W,isbin:.ton."  U  m.  S. 
of  (Jrcenw.HMl:  the  t-rieiids'  cemeterV,  near 
the oitv  Hne.  S. of  ( iroenwi.iKl ;  and  the  'l.nthcr- 
an.  between  Cvi>r.->s  Itilis  and  Mount  Olivet. 
Xearlv  all  Ibe  iiiteniuiits  from  New  York  are 
made  in  these  <vm.-terivs  in  and  around  Bn.ok- 
lyn.— UnM.kl.yn^s  .-.mnected  with  New  York  by 

The  l!reen|>oint  eoiniiatiy  ruii:«  two  liuen  troni 


New  York ;  and  Hamilton  ferry,  fVom  IIsmiltoD 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  to  Whitehall  street.  Sew 
York,    The  boats  of  these  ferries  run  constantlv 

during  tlie  day  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes. 


FalUiD  Frti;  Id  mi. 

and  some  of  them  all  nifrht.  There  arc  mmi- 
modions  ferry  Ixmses  fur  the  sceommodation 
of  ]«iisen(:ers,  of  which  the  moft  nolie««ble 
for  its  siEc  and  architecture  is  that  reoeotlt 
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coDstruoted  at  the  foot  of  Falton  street,  Brook- 
lyn. The  numher  of  persons  who  crossed  the 
East  river  on  ferries  was  32,846,950  in  1860, 
41,350,000  in  1865,  and  about  60,000,000  in  1872. 
The  inadequacy  of  the  ferries  to  accommodate 
the  immense  number  of  persons  daily  crossing 
between  the  two  cities,  and  the  occasional  in- 
terruptions through  fog  and  ice,  led  to  the  pro- 
ject of  the  East  river  bridge,  which  is  now 
(1873)  in  process  of  construction,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  before  the  end  of  1877. 
The  Brooklyn  terminus  wiU  be  in  the  square 
bounded  by  Fulton,  Prospect,  Sands,  and 
Washington  streets;  the  New  York  terminus 
in  Chatham  street,  opposite  the  City  Hall 
park.  The  supporting  tower  on  the  Brook- 
lyn side  is  just  N.  of  the  Fulton  ferry  house; 
the  New  York  tower  is  at  pier  29,  near  the 
foot  of  Roosevelt  street.  The  bridge  may  be 
divided  into  five  parts :  the  central  span  across 
the  river  from  tower  to  tower,  1,595  ft.  long ; 
a  span  on  each  side  from  the  tower  to  the 
anchorage,  940  ft.  long;  and  the  approaches 
from  the  terminus  to  the  anchorage  on  each 
side.  The  whole  length  of  the  bridge  will  be 
6,000  ft.  It  will  be  85  ft.  wide,  including  a 
promenade  of  13  ft.,  two  railroad  tracks,  and 
four  wagon  or  horso-car  tracks.  From  high- 
water  mark  to  the  floor  of  the  bridge  in  the 
centre  will  be  a  distance  of  135  ft.,  so  that 
navigation  will  not  be  impeded.  The  central 
span  will  bo  suspended  to  four  cables  of  steel 
wire,  each  16  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  to 
be  assisted  by  stays.  These  cables  will  have 
a  deflection  of  128  ft.  Each  tower  rests  im- 
mediately upon  a  caisson  (see  Caisson)  sunk  to 
the  rock  beneath  the  river,  which  on  the  Brook- 
lyn side  is  45  ft.  and  on  the  New  York  side 
from  82  to  92  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  Brooklyn  caisson  is  168  ft.  long  by  102  ft. 
wide.  The  towers  erected  upon  these  foun- 
dations will  be  134  ft.  in  length  by  56  ft.  in 
width  at  the  water  line ;  below  the  upper  cor- 
nice at  the  top  these  dimensions  are  reduced, 
by  sloped  oflfsets  at  intervals,  to  120  ft.  by  40. 
The  total  height  above  high  water  of  each 
tower  will  be  268  ft.  At  the  anchorages 
each  of-  the  four  cables,  after  passing  over  the 
towers,  enters  the  anchor  walls  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  80  ft.  above  high  water,  and 
passes  through  the  masonry  a  distance  of  20 
ft.,  at  which  point  a  connection  is  formed  with 
the  anchor  chains.  Each  anchorage  wiU  con- 
tain about  35,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry ;  that 
on  the  Brooklyn  side  will  be  in  James  street. 
The  spans  from  the  anchorages  to  the  towers 
will  be  suspended  to  the  cables  and  carried 
over  the  roofs  of  the  bnildings  underneath. 
Tlie  approach  on  the  Brooklyn  side  from  the 
torminus  to  the  anchorage  will  measure  836 
ft. ;  on  the  Now  York  side,  1,336  ft.  These 
approaclies  will  be  supported  by  iron  girders 
and  trusses,  which  will  rest  at  short  intervals 
upon  small  piers  of  masonry,  or  iron  columns 
built  within  the  blocks  crossed  and  occupied. 
The  streets  will  be  crossed  by  iron  girders  at 


such  elevations  as  to  leave  them  unobstructed. 
The  Brooklyn  terminus  is  68  ft.  above  high 
tide.  The  total  cost  of  the  bridge,  including 
the  property  on  each  side,  will  probably  reach 
$10,000,000.  —  Brooklyn  has  communication 
with  other  parts  of  Long  Island  by  means  of 
three  steam  railroads :  the  Long  Island  and  the 
Flushing  and  North  Side,  which  start  from 
Hunter^s  Point  just  outside  the  city  limits ;  and 
the  South  Side,  the  city  terminus  of  which  is 
at  the  foot  of  S.  8th  street,  between  which 
point  and  Bushwick  its  cars  are  drawn  by 
dummies.  The  Brooklyn,  Bath,  and  Coney  isl- 
and railroad  communicates  with  Coney  island, 
the  depot  being  at  Greenwood.  A  railroad  to 
connect  with  the  new  town  on  Hempstead 
plains  projected  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart  is  in  pro- 
cess of  construction.  About  25  lines  of  city 
passenger  railroads,  using  horse  power,  radi- 
ate from  the  ferries  to  all  parts  of  the  city  and 
suburbs.  Of  these,  nine  or  ten  belonging  to 
the  Brooklyn  city  railroad  company  have  their 
terminus  at  Fulton  ferry ;  and  six  other  lines 
start  from  the  same  point  Measures  are  now 
(1873)  in  progress  for  the  construction  of  an 
underground  steam  railroad  between  Fulton 
ferry  and  the  southern  limit  of  Prospect  park. 
— Brooklyn  is  not  a  port  of  entry,  being  a 
part  of  tlie  customs  district  of  New  York ;  but 
the  immense  commercial  interests  along  the 
shore  line  form  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  city.  Its  water  front  of  S^  m,  is  com- 
pletely occupied  by  piers,  slips,  warehouses, 
boat  and  ship  yards,  ferries,  &c.  Ilere  are 
some  of  the  most  extensive  and  commodious 
docks,  piers,  and  warehouses  in  the  United 
States.  The  immense  quantities  of  grain  re- 
ceived here  make  Brooklyn  one  of  the  greatest 
grain  depots  in  the  world.  Grain  is  brought 
from  the  western  states  by  canal  and  river  to 
this  port,  where  it  is  stored  for  distribution 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe.  The  capacity  of  the 
grain  warehouses  is  estimated  at  12,000,000 
bushels.  The  most  extensive  commercial  in- 
terests along  the  shore  line  are  found  between 
Red  Hook  point  on  the  south  and  Main  street 
on  the  north.  Within  these  limits  it  is  esti- 
mated that  25,000  vessels,  exclusive  of  canal 
boats  and  lighters,  are  annually  unloaded.  The 
chief  articles  are  molasses,  sugar,  grain,  coffee, 
oil,  hides,  and  wool.  The  value  of  tiie  merchan- 
dise annually  stored  is  estimated  as  follows : 

South  of  Hamilton  ferry $80,000,000 

Between  IlunOton  ana  Soath  lorries <K)i,000,000 

Between  SoQth  and  Falton  ferrie«. 126,000,000 

Between  Fulton  ferry  and  Main  street 25,000,000 

Total $261,000,000 

Fronting  Governor's  island,  near  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  shore  line,  stands  the  massive 
Atlantic  dock,  built  by  a  company  incorporated 
in  1840  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  The 
basin  is  a  parallelogram  in  form,  has  an  area 
of  40  acres  with  a  depth  of  25  ft,  and  will  ac- 
commodate the  largest  vessels ;  500  vessels  can 


occupy  it  nt  the  samo  time,  nnd  400  (-Bnal  boatx 
IiesiileH  many  other  veiisels  hiive  tlciated  npon 
it  at  once.  The  pier  lino  on  Buttonuilk  chan- 
nel is  S.OOi)  ft.  lonp;  the  totnl  wharfage  is 
abuiit  2  i[i.  StirrouDiliop  the  biitun  un  oil  sidcti, 
excejitin^  an  entrance  200  ft.  wide  for  ves-wla, 
are  siilii'tantial  brick  and  granite  wareljouscs, 
from  two  to  five  stories  high,  and  coverinK  iin 
area  of  20  acreii.  (irain  ia  the  chief  article 
stored  here,  for  tlie  reception  of  which  nine 
atcain  eletutura  are  etn[ili>vei1,  the  largest  of 
which  will  raiae  ^,000  busliels  per  hour.  The 
Toliic  of  inerchanJiBe  stored  annually  in  the 
wureiiuuBcs  of  thia  company  and  tlmse  soatli 
of  them  to  Red  Hook  point  m  estimated  aa  fol- 
lows: 
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South  of  the  Atlantic  docl;.  on  Gowanua  bay, 
are  the  extensive  Erie  and  Brooklyn  basins, 
not  yet  comjileteil.  The  j>ro[ierty  of  this  coiii- 
)>any  cotnpnNcs  nn  extensive  water  front  with 
2**  ft.  of  water  in  the  channel.  The»e  howns 
are  K']inratcd  by  a  pier,  of  which  Columbia 
street  fiirms  Die  E.  side.  On  the  W.  side  of 
this  [lier  is  the  Erie  baiun,  containing  about 
GO  acres  of  walcr  and  surrounded  by  spacious 
pier*  with  extensive  wari-lmusos.  E.  of  the 
O^'luinbia  street  pier  is  the  Itr-H^klvn  ba<un, 
J.WMt  ft.  long  and  4Jii>  It.  wide,  witii  an  area 
of  40  aires.  >'esr  the  Erie  basin  two  exten- 
sive dry  iliicka  have  lieen  recently  constructed, 
capable  of  receiving  veatels  of  InrRO  size  even 
when  loaded.  At  the  N.  end  of  U'nshing- 
ton  avenue  is  the  Wallabout  basin,  recently 
formed  from  marsh  land,  with  extensive  piers 


and  bulkheads.  The  basin  proper  extends  from 
Washinfrton  avenue  8.  to  llewcs  street  1.5ori 
ft.  Lumber,  coal,  aod  brick  yards  line  the  en- 
tire lenffth  of  tliu  basin  on  one  ude.  The  nnin- 
ber  of  vessels  that  discharged  carp>es  at  these 
docks  in  1873  exceeded  S.OOO.  The  cost  of 
the  Wallabout  iniprovcment  has  been  abont 
11,000.000.  By  it  an  additional  wharfage  of 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  is  secured  ;  while  th« 
distance  between  the  Eastern  and  Weatem  I>i8- 
tricts  bos  been  reduced  three  fifths  of  a  mile  by 
tlie  extension  of  Washington  avenue  throagb 
tlie  marsh  from  Flushing  to  Kent  avenue.  Be- 
tween the  navy  yard  and  Bushwick  creek,  in 
Williamsburgh,  the  abore  is  lined  with  ship 
yanis,  distilleries,  sugar  refineries,  luinber, 
brick,  and  cool  yards,  and  gas  works ;  while 
the  Greenpoint  water  front,  between  Bu*h- 
wick  and  Newtown  creeks,  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  large  ship  yards.  The  Fnited  States  navy 
yard,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Wallabout  bay,  em- 
braces a  total  area  of  144  acres,  including  raorv 
than  a  niile  of  the  most  eligible  wharftge  in 
the  harliiir.  The  yard  proper  oomtiriae*  45 
acres,  enclosed  by  a  high  brick  wall.  About 
2,000  men  are  constantly  employed  here. 
Within  is  an  immense  dry  dock,  oa6  of  the 
most  remarkable  atmctures  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  built  of  granite,  at  a  total  con  of 
$2,113,173.  The  main  chamber  is  S86  ft.  long 
by  3G  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  SOT  ft.  long 
by  08  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  with  a  depth  of  S6  ft. 
The  dock  can  lie  emptied  by  steam  pumps  in 
4^  hours.  Half  a  mile  E.  of  the  navy  yard, 
OQ  the  opposite  side  of  the  Wallabont,  te  the 
marine  hospital,  a  handsome  structure  with  SI 
acres  of  ground,  and  with  accommodatioBa 
for  600  patients.  The  United  States  naval  ly- 
eeum,  foundol  by  clficers  of  the  navy  in  IBSJt. 
is  situated  in  the  navy  yard ;  It  has  a  librat;,  a 
large  collection  of  cnrioBiiice,  and  valnable  geo- 
logical and  mineralogical  cabineta,  Fnxitbig 
Flushing  avenue,  a  sliort  distance  E.  of  the 
navy  yard,  are  exteuMve  marine  bancka^ — 
Brooklyn  contains   nnmorous   mann&etnri&g 


establisbmenta  remarkable  for  the  extent  of 
their  operations.  Id  Eeat  avenue,  ia  the 
Eastern  District,  is  the  priutitig  house  and  book 
manufactory  of  tbefirni  of  D.  Appletonandco., 

the  moBt  eitenaire  and  complete] j'  arranged  es- 
tablishment of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
The  buildings  are  constructed  of  brick  with 
white  marble  trimmings,  and  occupy  three 
sides  of  a  square,  enclosing  one  and  a  quarter 
acre.  Each  corner  lias  a  tower-like  structure, 
the  one  on  the  N.  side  being  100  ft.  high.  The 
establishment  contains  commodious  press,  com- 
posing, and  store  rooms,  stereotyping  and  elec- 
trotyping  departments,  and  the  extensive  book- 
bindery.  In  1870  the  number  of  mannfactur- 
ing  establishments  in  Kings  connty,  including 
minor  industries,  nearly  all  within  the  limits 
of  Brooklyn,  was  l,0i3 ;  capital  invested,  125,- 
287,981  ;  number  of  hands  employed,  18,545; 
vniao  of  products,  800,8-18,673.  The  most  ex- 
tensive interests  were; 
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Among  other  e^tens  ve  mannf  ctunng  estab 
lishments  nre  the  Bro  kl  n  br  iss  and  copper 
company  the  New  'b  ork  ogr  cultural  workn, 
the  American  steel  co  janvs  w  rk4  Camp 
bell  B  pr  nt  ng  press  manufactory  and  tl  e 
BusI  n  ck  chemcal  'norks  The  numerous 
buildmgs  of  the  last  named  are  budt  of  brick 
nnd  cover  an  area  of  six  acres.  In  the  Eastern 
Dintrict  are  extensive  sogar  refineries  and  dis- 
tilleries, and  numerous  lagerbier  breweries 
of  immense  size. — Brooklyn  contains  11  in- 
surance oompaniea  chartered  by  the  state  of 
New  York,  with  assets  aggregating  93,748,- 
557.  There  are  5  national  banks,  with  an  ag- 
gregate CHpitnl  of  tl, 652,000,  and  6  state  banks 
acting  under  special  charters,  with  a  capital  of 
81,600,000.  In  1872  there  were  17  savings 
banks,  with  115,^08  depositors  and  deposits 
amounting  to  J39,4BS,e30.  The  principal  of 
these  were  the  Brooklyn  savings  bank,  which 
liad  24.293  depomtors  and  deposits  to  the 
amount  of  $10,875,873,  and  the  Dime  savings 
bank,  with  26,458  depositors  and  $6,665,503 
deposits.  There  are  also  two  safe  deposit 
oompanies  and  a  trust  oMnpaoy. — The  city  ia 
divided  into  25  warda,  and  ia  goveriMd  bj  a , 


mayor  {salary  $10,000)  and  a  board  of  36  alder- 
men ($1,000),  elected  by  the  people  for  two 
J  ears.  There  are  also  18  departments,  the 
eads  of  which  are  in  most  cases  appointed  by 
the  mayor  with  the  consent  of  the  aldennen 
for  two  years,  viz. :  finance,  audit,  treasury, 
collectioo,  arrears,  law,  assessment,  police  and 
excise,  health,  fire  and  buildings,  city  works, 
porks,  and  public  instruction.  Besides  the 
United  States  circnit  and  district  courts  for 
the  eastern  district  of  New  York,  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  for  tlie  second  Judicial  dis- 
trict, and  the  county  court  of  Kings  county, 
which  bold  sessions  here,  there  are  the  city 
court  of  Brookl.vn,  consisting  of  tliree  judges, 
a  police  court,  and  six  courts  of  justices  of  the 
peace.  Brooklyn  with  the  rest  of  Kings  coun- 
ty elects  three  members  of  congress,  and  two 
senators  andnine  assemblymen  in  the  state 


The  deparlment  of  police  is  under  tlie  control 
of  a  board  of  commissioners,  consisting  of  a 
pres  dent  and  two  other  members.  The  force 
con  «ts  if  a  sujierintendent,  an  inspector,  10 
capta  ns,  SI  sergeants,  25  roundsmen,  869  pa- 
trolmen and  80  doormen,  constituting  the  or- 
d  nary  lorce,  besides  a  superintendent  of  tele- 
pronha  w  tli  8  operators,  a  detective  force  of  8 
under  command  of  a  sergeant,  4  boiler  inspec- 
tors, a  dr  II  captain,  and  a  fire  marsliol.  The 
I  ay  of  the  superintendent  is  $4,000  a  year,  of 
tl  e  nspector  $3,000,  of  the  captains  $2,0C0 
each  ol  the  sergeants  $1,500,  and  of  the  patrol- 
nen  $]  100.  According  to  the  latest  report 
of  the  police  department,  the  whole  number 
of  persons  arrested  during  the  8  monlbs  ending 
Dec  81  1872,  was  15,900,  of  whom  10,124 
1  ere  foreign  and  5,782  native  born.  Theprin- 
ci[  al  offences  were :  drunkenness,  6,421 ;  as- 
sault, 3  204 ;  disorderly  conduct,  1,142  ;  viola- 
t  on  of  city  ordinance,  1,005;  petit  larceny, 
718  grand  larceny,  247;  felonious  assault, 
"42  burglary,  84;  robbery,  22;  murder,  14. 
Lost  children  recovered,  1,112  ;  value  of  prop- 
erty reco  -ered,  $77,316,  of  which  $76,805  was 
restored  to  owners.  The  fire  department  is 
under  the  control  of  a  board,  consisting  of  a 
president  and  two  commiseioners.  The  force 
consists  of  a  chief  and  an  assistant  engineer,  6 
district  engineers,  16  steam  fire  engines,  and  0 
hook  ond  ladder  trucks,  with  a  total  of  189 
men.  The  pay  of  the  ciiief  engineer  is  $3,000 
a  year,  of  tlie  assistant  engineer  $2,000,  and 
of  tlie  district  engineers  $1,500  each ;  the 
other  members  of  iLe  force  ore  paid  from 
$800  to  $1,000  a  year  each.  There  are  90 
points  in  the  city  whence  alarms  may  be  trans- 
mitted by  telegraph. — The  city  is  supplied  with 
water  from  a  chain  of  ponds  extending  from 
Jamaica  E.  to  Ilompsteod  plains,  whence  it  is 
brought  in  a  brick-covered  conduit  to  Ridge- 
wood  reservoir,  into  which  it  is  forced  by  three 
powerfiil  engines.  The  furthest  of  these  ponds 
U  IS  m.  distant  from  the  city  hall.  The  Ridge- 
wood  reservoir  is  170  ft.  above  the  East  river. 
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and  lias  a  cnpacitj  for  aboatl  00,000,000  galloiu. 
Boxides  this,  Mount  Prospect  n-servoir  hna  a 

capacity  for  20,000,000  gallons,  with  an  olcva- 
tion  of  26  tt.  above  that  of  Ridgewuod.  From 
theno  two  reservoirs  the  water  is  distributed 
tbronirbont  the  citj.  There  are  277  m.  of  dis- 
tribiitioQ  pipes  and  2,000  hydrants.  The  aver- 
age daily  consumption  of  water  in  1872  was 
24,01X1,000  gallons.  To  secure  a  supply  of 
water  JD  ease  of  drought  a  storage  reservoir  at 
Hempstead  is  in  process  of  construction ;  its 
estimated  cost  is  |1, 303,743,  aad  its  capacity 
will  be  abont  1,055,000,000  gallons.  The 
bonds  issued  b;  the  city  on  account  of  the 
water  works  amounted  in  1873  to  $lt,621,000; 
this  department  is  self-sustaining.  Tlie  water 
works  ore  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  city 
works,  comprinng  three  commissioners  and  a 
secretary,  a  chief  engineer,  water  purveyor, 
register  of  water  rates,  and  a  general  superin- 
tendent of  sewers.  This  department  also  has 
charge  of  the  sewerage  and  cleaning,  pa^'ing, 
and  repairing  the  streets  of  the  city.  In  18T2 
there  were  G4S  m.  of  streets  in  the  city,  of 
which  283  m.  were  paved ;  the  total  length  of 
sowers  was  214  m.  The  2d  divisioD  of  the  na- 
tional guard  of  the  state  of  New  York,  consist- 
ing of  the  &th  and  11th  brigades,  has  its  head- 
quarters here,  and  b  composed  mainly  of  citi- 
zens of  Brooklyn.  This  force  consists  of  3 
batteries  of  artUlerv,  S  troops  of  cavalry,  and 
the  13th,  14th,  23d'.  28tli,  32d.  and  4Tth  regi- 
mcnUof  infantrv.^ — The  city  debt,  Jan.  1, 1873, 
was  fi32,012,a84,  and  conustcd  of  t20,2()0,920 
in  bonds  issued  for  public,  and  $S,458,055  for 
local  improvements,  and  certificates  amounting 
to  t2,293,nOO.  The  citv's  quota  of  the  county 
debt  was  $3,471,077.  Of  the  bonds  issued  for 
public  iinprovements.  the  tnost  important  are 
18,738,000  public  park  loan,  $0,521,000  perma- 
nent water  loan,  12,100,000  East  river  bridge 
loan,  t7-2r.,O00  Wallabout  bay  improvement 
loan,  and  $345,000  Kent  avenue  basin  loan. 
The  property  in  possession  of  the  clly  was 
valued  at  $2(1,220,000.  Tlie  amounts  author- 
ized to  lie  enpended  during  the  year  1873  for 
citv  purposes  were:  principal  of  public  debt, 
tl31.fl.50;  interest  on  same,  $877,000;  princi- 

£al  of  ccrtiflcates,  $178,417;  interest  on  same, 
9,748;  sidaries  of  city  officers,  $245,000; 
board  of  heoltli,  $25,000;  general  purposes, 
$705,51H! ;  board  of  education,  $651,700 ;  police 
department,  $518,640 ;  fire  dei>artmcnt,  $332,- 
417  ;waterand  sewerage  department,  $190,000; 
park  coiumisiiion,  $75,000;  rcsurvcvs,  ward 
map^  &c..  $8O,000 ;  repairs  to  wells,  pumps,  &c., 
$8.«K>";  total  fiir  city  purposes,  $4,058,768,  of 
which  $8,375,062  was  to  be  raised  by  taxation. 
The  amount  anthoriEcd  for  eonntv  purposes 
was;  for  quota  of  state  Us.  $1,103.40.1;  com- 
'  >ncrs  of  charities.  $400,000;  maintenance 
■a<!e  ground,  $3,000;  supenisors'  budget, 
.  StO,'!*;  total  for  county  purposes.  $2,370,- 
195.  The  following  table  exiiiliits  the  valua- 
tion of  iiropcrty  and  taiation  since  the  con- 
sol  id  iitiou  ; 
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—Prominent  among  the  cbaritkUe  Inrtita- 
tions  is  the  city  hospital  in  Raymond  street- 
Accommodations  are  afforded  to  thoM  nn- 
ablo  to  pay,  while  private  vttrda  maj  be 
obtained  at  a  moderate  jirice.  The  Long 
Island  College  hospital  occupies  14  Iota  at  the 
junction  of  Pacinc  and  Henry  itreeta.  Its 
plan  embraces  a  hospital  with  an  Indoor  md 
an  outdoor  department  for  the  treatment  of 
medical  and  surgical  diseases;  a  lying-in  depart- 
ment; a  department  for  the  regrdar  edncaticHi 
and  licensing  of  nuraes ;  and  a  college  in  which 
all  tlie  branches  of  medical  science  are  tanglit. 
In  1870  it  bade  professors,  72  stndenta,  a&d  SIS 
alumni.  There  are  also  St.  Mary's  female  hos- 
pital in  Clinton  street,  and  St.  Peter's  hospKal 
underthecoreof  the  SistetB  of  Charity;  theeje 
and  ear  hospital,  in  Washington  street,  estab- 
lished in  1868;  the  dental  infirmary,  in  Wmdi- 
ington  street,  organized  in  1870  to  afford  gratu- 
itous dental  treatment  to  the  indigent ;  aad  six 
dispensaries.  The  female  orphan  asjlmn,  cor- 
ner of  Ginton  and  Congress  streeto,  had  in  1871 
530  girls  under  charge  of  16  Bisters  of  Charity. 
Besides  the  Brooklyn  orphan  tsylDm  in  Onrn- 
berlnnd  street,  which  has  acconunodatiuiu  for 
more  than  160  children,  and  the  Rmnan  Cath- 
olic a-sylura  recently  erected  in  Albany  avenue, 
with  still  greater  accommodations,  there  are 
three  other  orphan  asylnms,  one  of  which  is 
for  colored  children.  The  Graham  Inatitntion, 
comer  of  Washington  and  De  Ealb  avenues,  for 
the  relief  of  aged  and  indigent  femalea,  was 
founded  in  18G1  tbrangh  the  beneficence  of 
John  B.  Graham,  and  has  accommodations  fur 
90  persons.  The  industrial  school  OModation 
and  homo  for  destitute  children,  organized  in 
1854.  has  a  commodious  building  and  14  Iot« 
in  Butler  street,  between  Fletbnsh  and  Yan- 
dcrbilt  avennes;  its  mission  is  to  reach  chil- 
dren not  attending  other  schools,  and  aflbnl 
them  instruction,  and  a  home  and  dotbbf  to 
the  needy.  The  church  charity  fonndatioB  oc- 
cupies a  handsome  building  with  43  lota  on  the 
comer  of  Albany  avenue  and  Herkimer  straet ; 
its  ob,)cct  is  to  afford  a  foundatita  upon  vfatcL 
may  be  built  up  the  dilferent  charitiea  oonawt- 
ed  with  the  Episco|tal  church.  The  aodety  for 
improvmg  the  condition  of  the  poor  ta  *m»  «f 
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the  oldest  benevolent  societies  in  the  city,  and 
is  desired  to  aid  the  poor  by  procuring  them 
employment  and  temporary  relief.  There  are 
numerous  other  charitable  institutions,  among 
which  is  the  children's  aid  society,  which  open- 
ed a  newsboys'  home  in  1866  and  a  children's 
home  in  1867,  affording  to  neglected  boys  in  the 
streets  industrial  training  and  places  to  sleep. 
The  society  embraces  a  special  relief  depart- 
ment for  placing  boys  and  girls  in  good  homes ; 
a  sewing  machine  or  girls'  industrial  depart- 
ment ;  and  an  industrial  department  asd  school 
for  boys.  The  truant  home,  on  the  Jamaica 
turnpike,  has  an  average  number  of  100.  Ex- 
cellent accommodations  are  also  afforded  by 
the  cliaritable  institutions  of  Kings  county, 
which  embrace  the  almshouse,  hospital,  nur- 
sery, lunatic  asylum,  &c.,  in  Flatbush. — The 
common  schools  are  classified  as  grammar  and 
primary,  there  being  no  public  high  schools. 
They  are  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  edu- 
cation of  45  members,  and  a  city  superinten- 
dent with  an  assistant.  Under  their  supervision 
in  1872  there  were  52  schools,  of  which  18 
were  prhnary  and  5  were  for  colored  chil- 
dren, besides  the  Protestant  orphan  asylum 
school,  the  church  charity  foundation  school, 
the  Catholic  orphan  asylum  school  for  boys, 
the  CathoUc  orphan  asylum  school  for  girls, 
and  the  Howard  colored  orphan  asylum  school. 
There  are  52  school  houses,  of  which  36  are 
built  of  brick  and  16  of  wood.  For  the  school 
year  ending  Jan.  31,  1872,  the  number  of 
teachers  was  857,  of  whom  823  were  females. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during 
the  year  was  102,033,  embracing  66,890  diflfer- 
ent  pupils.  Of  this  number  1,670  were  colored. 
The  average  number  registered  was  40,935; 
average  attendance,  36,044.  These  statistics 
are  exclusive  of  the  evening  schools  and  orphan 
asylums.  Seven  evening  schools  for  white  and 
two  for  colored  children  were  open  during  the 
12  weeks  beginning  with  October,  employing  26 
male  and  82  female  teachers.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils,  including  191  colored,  was  6,001, 
of  whom  4,429  were  males  and  1,572  females; 
average  attendance,  2,198.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  the  preceding  year  was  5,416,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  2,071 .  The  cost  of  main- 
taining these  schools  was  $13,164.  In  the  or- 
];han  asylums  14  teachers  were  employed,  the 
whole  number  of  pupib  beintc  1,049,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  818.  The  sum  of  $11,- 
891  was  apportioned  from  the  public  school 
fund  to  these  schools.  The  amount  expended 
in  the  day  schools  for  teachers'  wages  during 
the  year  was  $468,841,  and  $8,095  for  music 
teachers.  The  total  amount  expended  for 
school  purposes  was  $719,800.  There  are 
about  35,000  volumes  in  the  school  libraries, 
valued  at  $48,750.  In  addition  to  the  public 
schools  there  are  many  excellent  private  semi- 
naries. The  Packer  collegiate  institute,  which 
ranks  among  the  first  seminaries  for  females 
in  the  United  States,  was  incorporated  in  1853, 
and  named  after  the  late  'WlUiwn  S,  Packer,  by 


whose  widow  the  institution  was  liberally  en- 
dowed. Its  large  Gothic  structure  in  Jorale- 
mon  street,  with  its  grounds  and  boarding 
establishment,  valued  at  over  $300,000,  is  in- 
suflScient  for  its  wants.  In  1872  it  had  38  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  besides  special  lecturers, 
between  700  and  800  students,  and  a  library 
of  more  than  4,000  volumes.  There  are  free 
and  endowed  scholarships  for  between  30  and 
40  pupUs.  The  collegiate  and  polytechnic 
institute  for  boys,  in  Livingston  near  Court 
street,  founded  in  1854,  with  a  capital  stock 
subsequently  increased  to  $100,000,  is  under 
the  control  of  a  board  of  17  trustees.  In  1872 
it  had  27  instructors,  597  students,  and  a  library 
of  3,000  volumes.  The  juvenile  high  school, 
opposite  the  preceding,  designed  for  the  thor- 
ough instruction  of  boys  under  12  years  of  age 
in  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  has 
an  average  attendance  of  about  300.  The 
Adelphi  academy,  founded  in  1863,  and  incor- 

E orated  as  an  endowed  institution  in  1869, 
as  a  fine  building  in  Lafayette  avenue,  cor- 
ner of  St.  James  place,  and  receives  pupils  of 
both  sexes  to  all  grades  except  the  collegiate. 
In  1873  it  had  31  instructors  and  552  pupils. 
Among  others  of  importance  are  the  Brooklyn 
Heights  seminary,  in  Montague  street,  for  the 
education  of  young  ladies,  and  the  college  of 
St  John  the  Baptist  (Roman  Catholic),  cor> 
ner  of  Lewis  street  and  Willoughby  avenue. 
There  are  also  three  convents  and  a  monastery. 
— The  chief  library  is  the  mercantile,  founded 
in  1857,  which  contains  about  41,000  volumes, 
and  is  provided  with  a  spacious  reading  room. 
The  annual  subscription  for  each  member  is  $5. 
The  Brooklyn  institute  and  youths'  free  libra- 
ry, liberally  endowed  by  Augustus  Graham, 
occupies  a  commodious  building  in  Washington 
street,  containing  library,  reading  and  lecture 
rooms,  a  public  hall,  and  a  picture  gallery ;  it  has 
about  12,000  volumes.  The  Long  Island  histor- 
ical society,  organized  in  1863,  has  a  library  of 
nearly  20,000  volumes  and  an  equal  number  of 
pamphlets,  besides  valuable  treasures  of  art  and 
history.  The  Brooklyn  library  association  of 
the  Eastern  District  had  in  1870  over  8,000 
volumes,  and  the  law  library  in  the  court 
house  is  rich  in  that  department  of  literature. 
The  chief  art  institutions  are  the  Brooklyn  art 
association  and  the  academy  of  design. — The 
chief  places  of  amusement  are  the  academy  of 
music,  in  Montague  street ;  the  Brooklyn  thea- 
tre, corner  of  Washington  and  Johnson  streets; 
the  Park  theatre,  in  Fulton  street,  opposite 
the  City  Ilall  park ;  and  the  Olympic,  which  is 
devoted  to  varieties,  and  Hooley's  opera  house, 
to  minstrelsy.  The  philharmonic  society  gives 
a  series  of  classical  instrumental  concerts  an- 
nually. There  are  four  clubs :  the  Brooklyn, 
social,  which  meets  at  the  comer  of  Pierrepont 
and  Clinton  streets ;  the  Long  Island,  political 
and  social,  comer  of  Clinton  and  Remsen 
streets;  the  Faust,  established  in  1871  chiefly  for 
journalists,  artists,  actors,  &c. ;  and  the  yacht 
club. — The  young  men^s  Christian  association 
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of  Brooklyn,  organized  in  1854  with  207  mem- 
boFH,  is  in  tiio  front  rank  of  similar  institations 
in  the  United  States.  In  1872  it  occupied  the 
elegant  new  building  on  the  corner  of  Fulton 
street  and  Gallatin  place,  which  is  rented  by 
tiie  association,  t^nd  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  social  er^joyment  and  instruction  of  the 
members.  It  is  of  architectural  iron,  four  sto- 
ries high  ;  its  dimensions  are  100  by  75  ft.  The 
first  floor  above  the  ground  embraces  tlie  lil)ra- 
ry,  reading,  prayer-meeting,  and  conversation 
rooms,  a  large,  handsomely  furnished  parlor, 
and  otiices.  The  second  and  third  floors  are  do- 
voted  to  a  hall  for  lectures,  concerts,  &<i.,  with 
seats  for  l,2no  persons;  also  various  class,  mu- 
sic, and  debating  rooms.  Tiie  library  contains 
about  G,000  volumes,  while  the  reading  room 
is  well  supplied  with  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. Prayer  meetings  arc  held  every  day 
and  evening,  daily  instruction  in  all  branches  is 
aftbrded  by  numerous  recitiitions  and  lectures, 
and  frequent  concerts  are  given.  The  number 
of  instructors  is  10.  Much  work  is  done  by 
committees  in  distributing  clothing  and  other 
articles  among  the  needy,  visiting  tlie  sick,  &c. 
In  January,  1873,  the  number  of  memlx-rs  was 
8,700,  and  was  rapidly  increasing.  The  an- 
nual sul)scription  for  eacii  member  is  $2.  There 
are  two  other  local  young  men's  Christian  as- 
sociations in  the  city.  Three  daily  papers  are 
published  in  Brot)klyn,  1  semi- weekly  in  (ier- 
mjm,  f)  weeklies,  1  bi-weekly,  1  semi-monthly, 
and  4  monthlies.  There  are  67  masonic  hwlgcs, 
18  lodges  and  3  encampments  of  odd  foHows, 
27  divisions  of  the  sons  of  temperance,  and 
10  lodges  of  gooil  temolars. — The  number  of 
churches  is  230,  of  which  38  are  Metiiodist 
Episcopal,  30  Episcopal,  21)  Baptist,  21)  Pres- 
byterian, 28  Roman  Catholic,  18  Congrega- 
tional, 15  Reformed,  11  Lutheran,  6  Methodist 
non -episcopal,  4  Jewish,  4  Universalist,  3  Uni- 
tarian, 2  friends',  1  New  Jerusalem,  and  6  of 
other  denominations.  In  1870  the  total  num- 
ber of  church  organizations  of  all  denominations 
in  Kings  county  was  270;  edifices,  202;  sit- 
tings 107,125;  value  of  i>roperty,  $12,025,000. 
— Brooklyn  was  settled  by  emigrants  from  Hol- 
land who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Dutch  West 
India  company  to  colonize  New  Netherland. 
The  first  settlement,  according  to  Stiles  (**  His- 
tory of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,^' 3  vols.,  18r,7-70), 
was  made  by  William  Adriaense  Bennett  and 
Jaccjues  Bentyn,  who  purchased  in  1()30  from 
the  Indians  a  tract  of  l>3o  acres  of  land  at  Gow- 
anus,  upon  which  a  dwelling  house  was  soon 
erected.  In  the  following  year  John  Jansen 
de  Rapalje,  one  of  the  Wall<K)n  emigrants  who 
Bettle<i  at  New  Amsterdam  in  1<>23,  purchasi.*d 
a  tract  of  land  where  the  navy  yard  now  is, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  occupy  as  a  resi- 
dence till  1054.  In  the  mean  time  others,  many 
of  whom  were  Walloons,  settled  in  this  locality, 
which  became  known  as  the  Waal-bogt,  after- 
ward corrupted  to  Wallabout.  In  1(540  nearly 
the  whole  water  front  from  Newtown  creek  to 
the  S.  side  of  Gowanus  bay  was  held  by  individ- 


uals who  were  engaged  in  its  cultivation.  Set* 
tiers  under  patents  from  the  Ilutch  Vietst  India 
company  had  established  themselves  between 
Flatbush  and  the  ^'Ferry,^'  along  what  is  now 
Fulton  street,  S.  E.  of  the  present  city  hall,  «Dd 
the  settlement  tlms  formed  was  called  Breacke- 
len,  after  the  village  of  that  name  near  Amster- 
dam in  Holland.  In  1640  the  town  was  organ- 
ized by  Gov.  Kieft,  who  appointed  Jan  £ver- 
sen  Bout  and  Huyck  Aertscn  as  schepena,  or 
superintendents,  to  preserve  the  peace  And  reg- 
ulate th«  police  of  the  commnnitj.  In  16i>7 
(tov.  Richard  Kicolls  granted  a  full  and  ample 
patent  to  certain  inhabitants  of  Breuckelen, 
their  heirs,  successors,  and  assigns,  of  all  land 
ac( quired,  or  to  be  purchased  or  acquired,  on 
behalf  of  the  t<^w^n,  from  the  Indians  or  others. 
This  patent  was  .confirmed  by  Gov.  Dongan  in 
1()8(),  in  consideration  of  an  annual  qnitrent 
of  20  bushels  of  good  merchantable  wbeat. 
This  ({uitrent,  or  its  equivalent,  continued  to 
be  paid  by  the  town  as  late  as  1786.  Brooklyn 
was  the  scene  of  several  memorable  events 
during  the  revoluti(»n.  On  Aug.  27,  1776,  tbe 
battle  of  hong  Island  was  fought  (See  Long 
Island.)  From  this  time  until  November,  1783, 
Brooklyn  was  occupied  by  the  English.  In 
1T7(>,  and  for  six  years  thereatter,  until  New 
York  was  evacuated,  several  condemned  hulks 
were  moored  in  the  AVallabout,  and  used  for  the 
detention  of  American  seamen  captured  bj  the 
British.  It  is  estimated  that  11,600  Americana 
died  on  these  ])lague  ships.  The  sliorea  of  the 
Wallabout  were  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and 
for  many  years  the  tides  washed  out  the  re- 
mains from  the  sand.  After  some  years  of  agi- 
tation, the  bones  were  finally  collected  in  1808, 
and  laid  in  a  vault  near  the  navy  yard,  with 
imposing  ceremonies.  In  1 878  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  a  vault  constructed  for  the  purpose  in 
Washington  ])ark,  where  it  is  also  proposed  to 
erect  a  monument  to  tbe  memory  of  the  mar- 
tyrs. For  many  years  after  the  settlement  of 
lirooklyn,  its  inhabitants  worshipped  in  New 
Amsterdam.  In  1655  a  church  was  erected  in 
the  neighboring  town  of  Midwout,  or  Flatbusdu 
for  the  accommodation  also  of  Brooklyn  and 
Amersfoort.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Polhemus  was  the 
])astor  of  this  church.  In  1660  the  Rev.  Henry 
tSelwyn  (otherwise  Ilenricus  Selvns),  of  Hol- 
land,'was  installed  as  ])a8tor  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  lirooklyn.  The  first  church  edifice  in 
Brooklyn  was*  erected  in  1666,  in  the  middle 
of  the  highway,  now  Fulton  street,  near  I^w- 
rence.  Its  successor  is  the  first  Refonned 
church  in  Joralemon  street,  erected  in  1835.  The 
Episcopal  church  of  Brooklyn  was  incorpora- 
ted by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1787.  In  1795 
the  church  was  reorganized  and  incontorated 
under  the  name  of  St.  Ann's  church.  The  first 
Methodist  church  was  incor]K>rated  in  1794 ;  the 
first  Presbyterian,  Ba))tist,  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  1822;  and  the  first  CongregatkMi- 
al  church  in  1830.  The  earliest  ferry  between 
I^ng  Island  and  New  Amsterdam  was,  accord- 
ing to  Stiles,  established  as  early  as  1642,  and 
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connected  the  present  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn, 
with  what  is  now  Peck  slip,  New  York ;  these 
points  were  for  more  than  a  century  the  prin- 
cipal ferry  landings.  The  first  steam  ferry  boat 
was  the  Nassau,  which  began  running  in  1814. 
Brooklyn  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1816, 
and  became  a  chartered  city  in  1884.  On  Sept. 
9,  1848,  occurred  the  largest  fire  in  its  history,, 
consuming  seven  blocks  in  Fulton  and  adjoin- 
ing streets,  between  Poplar  and  Concord  streets. 
On  Jan.  1,  1865,  it  was  consolidated  with  the 
city  of  Williamsburgh  and  the  town  of  Bush- 
wick  (including  the  village  of  Greenpoint)  under 
the  common  name  of  Brooklyn ;  what  had  for- 
merly been  called  Brooklyn  being  designated 
as  the  Western  District,  and  the  other  portion 
as  the  Eastern  District.  Williamsburgh  was 
founded  by  Richard  W.  Woodhull,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  settled  near  Bushwick 
street  (now  North  Second).  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  village  in  1827,  and  as  a  city  in  1851. 
in  1855  its  population  was  48,367.  The  streets 
of  Brooklyn  were  first  lighted  by  gas  in  1848, 
and  water  was  introduced  in  1855.  There  was 
a  volunteer  fire  department  from  1786  to  1869, 
when  the  paid  department  was  organized.  A 
commission  is  now  (September,  1873)  engaged 
in  arranging  the  terms  of  annexation  of  the 
rest  of  Kings  co.  to  Brooklyn.     (See  Kisgs.) 

BROOKS,  a  S.  county  of  Georgia,  on  the  Flor- 
ida border,  bounded  S.  E.  by  the  Withlacoo- 
chee  river,  and  watered  by  its  tributaries  and 
the  Ocilla  river ;  area,  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
8,842,  of  whom  4,231  were  colored.  The  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  railroad  passes  through  it.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  171,190  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  45,716  of  oats,  24,574  of  peas 
and  beans,  32,445  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,466 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  491  horses,  2,618 
milch  cows,  5,578  other  cattle,  4,924  sheep,  and 
11,087  swine.    Capital,  Quitman. 

BROOKS,  Chiries  Shirley,  an  English  author, 
born  at  Brill,  Oxfordshire,  about  1815.  He  stud- 
ied law,  but  devoted  himself  to  literature.  Two 
of  his  plays,  **  Our  New  Governor  "  and  "  The 
Creole,"  were  quite  successful.  He  became  a 
parliamentary  reporter  on  the  "Morning  Chron- 
icle," and  was  sent  to  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  south- 
ern Russia  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes.  His  letters  from  Russia  have 
been  issued  in  book  form.  In  1855  he  publish- 
ed "  Aspen  Court,"  which  has  been  followed 
by  the  other  successful  novels,  "  The  Gordian 
Knot,"  "The  Silver  Cord,"  and  "Sooner  or 
Later."  Ho  is  a  keen  satirist  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  on  the  death  of  Mark  Lemon,  in 
1870,  he  became  editor  of  "Punch,"  to  which 
ho  had  been  an  early  and  frequent  contributor, 
as  well  as  to  the  "Illustrated  London  News." 

BROOKS,  Charles  Tln«thy,  an  American  au- 
thor, born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  June  20,  1818.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1832,  and  in 
1837  was  settled  as  a  Unitarian  clergyman  in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  has  ever  since  re- 
sided. He  published  there  in  1851  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  The  Controversy  touching  the  Old 


Stone  Mill."  He  is  an  accomplished  scholar, 
and  especially  devoted  to  Gennan  literature. 
He  has  published  a  translation  of  Schiller^s 
"  William  Tell ; "  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  po- 
ems from  the  German,  in  the  series  of  "  Speci- 
mens of  Foreign  Standard  Literature ;"  a  trans- 
lation of  Schiller's  "  Homage  to  the  Arts,"  &c. ; 
"  German  Lyrics ;"  "  Songs  of  the  Field  and 
Flood;"  a  translation  of  Goethe's  "Faust;" 
translations  of  "Titan,"  "Hesperus,"  and  other 
works  of  Richter;  besides  a  romance,  poems, 
and  a  volume  of  sermons. 

BROOKS.  L  James,  an  American  journalist 
and  politician,  bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  10, 
1810,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  30, 1878. 
At  the  age  of  11,  having  lost  his  father,  he  was 
placed  in  a  store,  at  1 6  became  a  school  teacher, 
and  in  1881  ^aduated  at  Waterville  college,  at 
the  head  of  his  class.  He  was  next  principal 
of  the  Latin  school  in  Portland,  then  travelled 
through  the  southern  states  and  among  the 
Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  wrote  letters 
to  various  journals,  became  the  correspondent 
at  Washington  of  several  papers,  and  was  the 
originator  of  the  system  of  regular  Washington 
correspondence.  Becoming  in  1835  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of  Maine,  he  introduced  the 
first  proposition  for  a  survey  for  a  railroad  from 
Portland  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  same 
year  he  visited  Europe,  travelling  on  foot  over 
a  great  part  of  the  continent  and  the  British 
islands,  and  cave  an  account  of  his  adventures 
in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  "  Portland  Adver- 
tiser." On  his  return  in  1886  he  established 
the  New  York  "  Express,"  of  which  for  many 
years  both  a  morning  and  evening  edition  were 
published,  but  which  is  now  exclusively  an 
evening  journal.  In  1847  he  was  elected  as  a 
whig  to  the  assembly  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  in  the  following  year  chosen  a  member  of 
congress  from  New  York  city,  in  which  post 
he  was  continued  by  reelection  till  1858.  In 
congress  he  took  part  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  the  compromise  of  1850,  and  there  and  in 
his  newspaper  advocated  the  principles  of  the 
American  party.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  he  joined  the  democratic  party, 
by  whom  in  1864  he  was  again  returned  to 
congress  from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  re- 
mained a  member  till  his  death,  having  received 
four  successive  reClections.  In  1871  he  made 
a  rapid  tour  of  the  globe,  of  which  he  gave  an 
account  in  a  volume  entitled  "  A  Seven  Months' 
Run  up  and  down  and  around  the  World" 
(New  York,  1872).  11.  Erastis,  an  American 
journalist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  81, 1815.  He  was  sent  to 
Boston  at  the  age  of  eight,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  a  grocery  store,-  and  obtained  the  ru- 
diments of  learning  at  an  evening  school.  He 
subsequently  became  a  printer,  and  published  a 
newspaper  called  "  The  Yankee  "  at  Wiscasset, 
Me.  Afterward,  having  graduated  at  Brown 
university,  he  became  the  nrincipal  of  a  gram- 
mar school  at  Haverhill,  as.,  and  editor  of 
the  "Haverhill  Gazette.'  L886  he  was  ea- 
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(iragod  as  Wa-^hinirton  corrcspoiKlcnt  of  the 
S'ow  York  **  Daily  AclvertiHcr  "  and  of  several 
New  England  journals,  and  soon  afterward  be- 
came with  his  brother  joint  editor  and  i)roi)rie- 
tor  of  the  New  York  *' Express,''  which  posi- 
tion he  still  retains  (1873).  In  1843  he  travel- 
led extensively  in  Europe,  and  in  1853  and 
1855  he  was  elected  to  the  New  York  state 
senate.  While  in  the  senate  he  advocated  a 
bill  divesting  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of 
the  title  to  church  property  in  real  estate,  and 
l>ecame  in  consetjuenc^  involved  in  a  contro- 
versy with  Archbishop  Hughes,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  ('*  Controversy  on  Church 
Property,^'  New  York,  1855).  In  185(5  he 
was  nominated  for  governor  of  New  York  by 
the  American  party,  but  was  not  elected.  lie 
subse(}uently  joined  the  democratic  party.  In 
1872  he  was  appointed  member  of  a  commission 
to  revise  the  state  constitution. 

BROOKS,  JtBM  Gordoi,  an  American  poet, 
bom  at  Claverack,  N.  Y'.,  Sept.  3,  1801,  die<i  in 
Albany,  Feb.  20, 1841.  lie  graduated  at  Union 
college  in  1819,  studied  law,  and  removed  in 
1823  to  New  York,  where  he  became  editor  of 
the  **  Minerva,*'  a  literary  journal,  and  afterward 
of  the  ''Literary  Gazette,"  the  '' Athenjeum," 
and  the  "  Morning  Courier,"  continuing  in  all 
these  papers  the  publication  of  his  verses.  In 
1828  he  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Aikin  of 
Poughkee]>sie,  and  the  next  year  appeared 
"The  Rivals  of  Este  and  other  Po^*ms,  by  James 
G.  and  Mary  E.  Brooks."  The  year  after  they 
remove<l  to  Winchester,  Va.,  and  in  1838  to 
liochester,  N.  Y.,  and  afterward  to  Albany. 
Mary  E.  Hrooks,  his  wife,  in  addition  to  her 
literary  abilities,  was  a  skilful  designer.  The 
original  drawings  for  the  i)late9  in  the  "  Nat- 
ural History  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  edited 
by  her  brother-in-law  Mr.  James  Hall,  were 
made  by  her  fVom  nature. 

BROOKS,  Jolui,  M.  I).,  an  American  officer, 
born  at  Medford,  Miu^s.,  May  81,  1752,  died 
March  1,  1825.  Having  settled  at  Reading  as 
a  ]»hysician,  he  undertook  the  drilling  of  a 
company  of  minute  men,  with  whom,  on  the 
news  of  the  ex]>edition  to  Lexington,  he 
marched  in  time  to  see  the  retreat  of  the  Brit- 
ish. Promote<l  s<Mm  after  to  the  rank  of  mt^ior 
in  the  continental  service,  he  was  especially 
serviceable  to  the  army  as  a  tactician,  lie  was 
made  lieutenant  colonel  in  1777,  and  in  the 
])attle  of  Saratoga  stonned  the  intrench- 
ments  of  the  German  troops.  He  was  a  faith- 
ful adherent  of  Washington  during  the  con- 
spiracy at  Newburgh.  After  the  peace  he 
resumed  the  i)ra('tice  of  the  medical  profession 
in  Medford,  and  was  for  many  years  mf\ior 
general  of  the  militia  of  his  county.  In  1810 
he  was  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  reelected  annually  till  1823,  when  he  de- 
clined being  again  a  candidate. 

BROOKS,  Maria,  an  American  poetess,  known 
also  by  the  name  of  **  Maria  dol  Occidente," 
which  she  first  received  from  Rolwrt  Southey, 
born  at  Medford,  Mass.,  about  17U5,  died  at 


Matanzas,  Cuba,  Nov.  11,  1845.  Iler  family 
were  Welsh,  her  maiden  name  being  Goweu. 
Having  lost  her  father  while  young,  she  at- 
tracted the  regard  of  Mr.  Brooka,  a  Boston 
merchant,  who  completed  her  education  at  his 
own  exiiense,  and  atterward  married  her.  She 
published  nothing  till  1820,  when  *^Joditli, 
Esther,  and  other  Poems  "  appeared.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  1828  she  removed  tu 
Cuba,  where  she  came  into  possession  of  smne 
pro|>erty,  and  where  she  finished  her  principal 
work,  "  Zophiel,  or  the  Bride  of  fc>even,'-  the 
first  canto  of  which  was  pnblished  in  Boston  in 
1825.  In  1830  she  visited  Paris  and  London, 
still  improving  her  work,  which  aj»peared  in 
London  in  1838.  In  1848  she  published 
"  Idomen,  or  the  Vale  of  Yumuri."  Her  "  Ode 
to  the  Departed  '*  was  written  in  1848. 

BROOKS,  Peter  CliahitB,  an  American  mer- 
chant, bom  at  Me<1ford,  Mass.,  Jan.  6,  1767, 
died  in  Boston,  Jan.  1,  1849.  His  boyhood 
was  passed  upon  a  fann.  He  afterward  went 
to  Boston,  and  engaged  in  the  bnsinesB  of  ma- 
rine insurance,  acquiring  an  ample  fortune,  and 
was  for  several  years  president  of  the  New 
England  insurance  company.  In  1808  he  re- 
tired from  business,  and  became  active  in  vari- 
ous benevolent  enter|)rise8.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  municipal  council  of  Boston 
atter  its  incorporation  as  a  city,  and  at  differ- 
ent times  a  member  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil and  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts.  In  the  legislature  he 
took  a  prominent  i)art  in  urging  the  measures 
for  sui)i)ressing  lotteries. — See  '*  Life  of  P.  C. 
Brooks,^^  by  Edward  Everett,  in  Hunt^s  ^^  Ame- 
rican Merchants." 

BROOKS,  PhHIIpt,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Boston,  Deo.  13,  1835.  He -graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1855,  studied  theology 
at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  seminary  in  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  and  from  1859  to  1870  was  rector 
of  churches  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  latter  year 
he  bei'aine  rector  of  Trinity  church,  Boston. 
He  is  noted  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pnlpit 
orators  of  the  Episcopal  denomination. 

BROOKS,  PrMtaa  S^,  an  American  politician, 
bom  in  Edgefield  county,  S.  O.,  Aug.  4^  1819, 
die<l  in  Washington,  Jan.  27, 1867.  He  gradu- 
ated at  South  Carolina  college  in  1889^  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  in  1844,  and  in  1840 
raised  a  company  for  the  Mexican  war  and  led 
it  as  captain  in  the  Palmetto  regiment.  He 
was  elected  to  congress  in  1858.  Mr.  Smn- 
ner  of  Massachusetts,  having  in  a  qieech  in  the 
Unite<l  States  si^nate  used  expresnona  which 
were  considered  by  the  pro-slavery  membcn 
of  congress  highly  offensive  to  the  South,  amd 
South  Carolina  in  ]>articular,  was  on  M^  2S, 
1850,  violently  asstiulted  in  the  senate  chamber 
by  Mr.  Brooks,  an<l  beaten  on  tlie  bead  witib 
a  cane.  A  committee  of  the  house  of  refpffe- 
sentatives  reported  in  favor  of  the  ezpalaioii 
of  Mr.  Hrooks ;  but  the  report  faOed  to  raeaiTo 
the  rei]uisite  mi\iority  of  two  thirda.  He  waa 
indicted  for  assault,  pleaded  guilty,  waa 
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tenced  to  pa;  a  fine  of  (800,  and  redgned  hia 
seat  in  congress,  bot  waa  reelected  without 
opposition.  He  died  enddeolf  rrom  acute  io- 
flainmatiun  of  the  throat. 

BROOM,  a  genua  of  plants,  consisting  of  shruba 
or  small  trees,  with  leavea  in  threes  and  jel- 
low  or  pur[iti3b  white  flowers,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Itgv"'  '^'"" 

broom,  the  tpartium 

neeua,  and  the  cytitu* 
Moj'arjiwofl.ainarck, 
is  a  bush  J  ah  rub, 
with  stnooih,  angular, 
dark-greeu  branches, 
and  yellow,  butterfly- 
ahaped,  axillary  bloa- 

on  aandy  heatlia  in 
Great  Britain.  Bun- 
dles of  ita  twigs  make 
brooms  for  sweeping. 
Its  roaated  seeds  are 
sometimes  naed  as 
coSee.  The  fibres  of 
its  bark,  aeparat«d 
by  soaking,  may 
be  manufactured  into 
matting  and  cordage. 

Adecoctioniif  itatopa  Broom  <9ii«tlnni  MopuHnm). 
has  been  celebrated  as 

a  medicine  for  dropsy,  but,  though  often  offi- 
caoioua  as  a  diuretic,  it  ia  nut  certain  in  ita 
operation.  The  tpartivm  ^nceum,  or  Spanish 
broom,  ia  a  native  of  Spain,  abundant  in  Va- 
lencia, and  is  supposed  to  bo  the  plant  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  overajiread  whole  moun- 
tains near  Xow  Carthage  (Cartagena).  Its 
twigs  and  bark  are  manufactured  into  carpets 
and  various  implements,  and  are  articles  of 
tnerchandise.  It  ia  cultivated  as  an  ornamental 
shrub  in  gardens. 

BEOOH  CORN  (»orghum  laeeknratum),  a  plant 
which  is  a  native  of  India,  and  is  cultivated  in 
Europe  and  America,  having  a  Jointed  atem 
like  a  reed,  usaally  rising  to  the  height  of  from 
6  to  10  ft.,  beating  an  oSuse  spike,  of  which 
brooma  are  made.  It  has  yellow  oval  seeds, 
villous  oblong  florets,  and  broad  lanceolate 
leaves.  Tbo  introduction  of  broom  com  as  an 
ogrionlturol  product  into  this  country  is  at- 
tributed to  Dr.  Franklin.  He  is  said  to  have 
accidentally  seen  an  imported  whisk  of  com  in 
the  possession  of  a  lady  of  Philadelphia,  and 
while  examining  it  as  a  curiosity  saw  a  seed, 
which  he  planted,  and  from  this  araatl  begin- 
ning haa  apmng  the  present  product  of  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  United  States.  The  cultivation  of 
tlie  broom  corn  is  now  very  ext«iiaively  carried 
on  in  most  parts  of  the  United  Statea,  especially 
by  Bome  branohea  of  the  society  of  Kiakers, 
and  tlie  manufacture  of  it  into  brooms  is  an 
iiuportant  ioduatry.  The  seed  of  the  broom 
corn  ia  excellent  for  fattening  sheep.  It  is  also 
fed  with  advantage  to  horses  And  poultry,  and, 
when  ground  with  Indian  com,  rye,  oal«,  or 
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barley,  to  cattle.     Ground  and  mixed  with 

wheat  bran,  it  is  good  for  milch  oowa.  It  is 
considered  by  sonio  to  be  worth  as  mnch  per 
bushel,  when  fully  ripened  and  well  cured,  as 
Indian  com.  It  may  be  dried  on  bam  or  gar- 
ret floors,  and  the  ground  ia  often  used  for  the 
purpose.  Frequent  stirring,  while  drying,  is 
essential.  It  should  be  mn  through  a  fanning 
mill  before  grinding.  As  to  the  yield  of  seed, 
it  is  somewhat  precarious ;  yet  it  will  often 
more  than  pay  the  whole  expense  of  cultivation 
and  prepanng  the  crop  for  market.  In  some 
cases  150  bushels  of  good  seed  have  been  ob- 
tained from  an  acre,  but  this  is  a  rare  yield. 
The  harvesting  of  the  crop  most  generally 
commences  while  the  seed  is  In  its  earliest 
stage,  or  milky  stato,  as  the  early  harvested 
broom  is  the  brightest  and  best ;  consequently 
there  must  be  a  sacrifice  of  more  or  less  seed. 
Allnvial  lands  are  the  best  for  raising  broom 
com ;  yet  almost  any  aoil  that  will  raise  good 
maize  will  produce  a  tolerable  crop  of  broom. 
It  will  pay  well  for  mannring  and  for  careM 
culture.  No  crop  ia  more  beantitHil  in  appear- 
ance tlian  the  standing  com,  when  in  perfec- 
tion. It  often  attaina  to  a  height  of  12  or  16 
ft.  The  stalks  of  the  plant  are  long  and  hard, 
and  are  considered  of  but  little  conaeonenoe, 
except  for  mannre.  However,  cattle  naving 
aocesa  to  tliem  before  the  frost  will  feed  well 
upon  their  leaves. — The  planting  ia  generally 
done  with  a  machine,  drawn  by  a  horse,  in 
rows  3  ft.  aoart,  wide  enough  for  the  cultiva- 
tor or  plough  to  pass  conveniently.  The  seed 
ia  dropped  in  hills  from  IS  to  18  inches  apart, 
fonr  quarts  of  seed  being  suflident  to  plant  an 
acre.  The  seed  will  germinate  and  the  blade 
make  its  appearance  in  four  or  five  days,  if  the 
weather  is  favorable  and  the  soil  productive. 


It  may  be  manured  in  the  hill,  or  by  spreading 
the  manure  upon  the  ground,  or  in  both  ways 
if  high  cultivation  ia  dedred.     One  man,  with 
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a  horaeand  a  machine  that  will  plant  two  rows 
at  the  Hume  time,  may  plant  from  10  to  12  acres 
in  a  (lav.  The  labor  of  one  hand  four  months 
will  cultivate  about  six  acres,  imd  harvest  the 
same,  and  the  average  produce  ])er  acre  is  about 
500  ll)s.  After  the  corn  is  well  up,  the  culti- 
vator can  be  profitably  used  three  or  four  times 
before  hoeinjr,  after  which  commences  the 
weeding?  and  thinning.  As  a  general  rule,  two 
hoeings  are  sufiicient  At  tbe  last  time,  and 
when  the  corn  is  10  or  12  inchcb  high,  the 
Shakers  use  a  double-moulded  ])lougli,  which 
turns  a  furrow  each  way.  Planting  may  be 
performed  with  safety  from  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  1st  of  June,  and  even  later  if  the  season 
is  good.  The  usual  practice  in  harvesting  is  to 
bend  the  stems  or  stalks  of  the  corn  some  2i 
or  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  leave  them  for  a 
few  days  to  dry.  They  are  then  cut  0  or  8 
inches  from  the  brush,  and  laid  into  heaps, 
ready  to  be  carried  to  the  scraper.  The  seed 
is  removed  from  the  brush  by  various  methods, 
from  the  best  horse-power  scraping  machines, 
by  which  the  brush  of  three  acres  of  corn  may 
be  cleaned  in  a  day,  down  to  the  original  hand 
machines  of  the  simplest  construction.  That 
part  of  the  stalk  still  remaining  in  the  field 
Bhould  i)e  ploughed  under  during  the  fall,  or  in 
the  following  spring.  The  practice  of  the  Sha- 
kers is  to  break  them  down  with  a  heavy  drag 
in  the  spring  following,  and  plough  them  under, 
and  then  run  over  the  ground  with  a  large  roll- 
er, which  process  j)repare8  the  land  again  for 
planting.  Some  carry  their  stalks  into  the  cat- 
tle or  sheep  yards,  where  they  become  incor- 
porated with  the  manure,  and  thereby  make  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  compost. — When  the 
broom  com  was  first  introduced  by  the  united 
society  of  Shakers  in  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
year  1791,  it  was  raised  in  the  garden  as  other 
corn.  In  1798  it  began  to  excite  attention, 
and  some  new  brooms  were  manufactured  by 
them  for  the  market,  and  sold  at  the  i)rico  of 
50  cents  each.  The  handles  were  made  of  soft 
maple  timlwr,  and  turned  in  a  common  foot 
lathe.  The  machinery  for  manufacturing  the 
brooms  was  very  simple.  It  consisted  of  noth- 
ing more  than  a  roller  or  cylinder  of  woo<l, 
turned  by  a  short  crank  for  the  i)uri)ose  of 
winding  on  the  cord  or  twine;  and  by  ])lacing 
one  or  lK)th  feet  against  this  cylinder,  the  tight- 
ness of  the  twine  was  governed,  and  the  broom 
made  by  holding  the  handle  in  one  hand,  and 
applying  the  brush  with  the  other,  while  wind- 
ing. The  next  ])r(K'ess,  by  way  of  improve- 
ment, some  few  years  atUT,  was  the  addition 
of  a  bench  to  the  roller,  in  a  frame  fastened  to 
the  bench,  and  a  rag-wheel  to  hold  the  cord 
when  wound  upon  the  roller  by  a  short  crank 
as  before.  Nearly  all  the  Shakers'  scwieties  in 
the  United  States  are  more  or  less  engage<l  in 
this  branch  of  employment ;  but  the  societies 
at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  and  that  at  Union  village, 
<).,  carry  it  on  the  most  extensively.  The  cen- 
sus of  the  United  States  for  1870  gives  no  sta- 
tistics respecting  broom  corn. 


BROOME,  a  B.  county  of  Xew  York,  border- 
ing on  Pennsylvania;  area,  080  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1870,  44,103.  It  is  drained  by  tbe  £. 
branch  of  the  Sustiuehanna,  the  CheiuingQ, 
Otselic,  and  other  smaller  streams,  and  trav- 
ersed by  the  New  Y^ork  and  Erie,  the  Syra- 
cnse  and  Binghamton,  the  Albany  and  Suaque- 
hanna,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawana  and  \\  est- 
em  railroads,  and  the  Chenango  canal.  Tbe 
surface  is  uneven.  The  valleys  are  fertile, 
but  the  uplands  are  only  fit  for  grazing.  Tbe 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  84,926  bnsbels 
of  wheat,  100,002  of  Indian  com,  783,387  of 
oats,  450,028  of  potatoes,  101,055  tons  of  bar, 
2,901,378  lbs.  of  butter,  72,187  of  wool,  and 
104,809  of  hops.  There  were  7,647  horses, 
24,049  milch  cows,  14,387  other  cattle,  20,134 
sheep,  and  8,201  swhie.     Capital,  Binghamton. 

BROOME,  WlUbn,  an  English  author,  bom  in 
Cheshire  in  1080,  died  in  Bath,  Nov.  16,  1745. 
In  conjunction  with  Fenton  he  aided  Pope  in 
the  translation  of  the  Odyssey.  He  translated 
books  2,  0,  8,  11,  12,  10,  18,  28;  Fenton,  1,  4, 
19;  the  remaining  12  being  by  Pope.  Broome 
also  com] )i led  the  notes,  and  be  received  £500 
for  his  whole  work,  lie  also  published  some 
inditferent  poetry  of  his  own. 

BROSSES,  Charles  de,  or  UetoMMi,  a  French 
author,  bom  at  Dijon,  Feb.  17,  1709,  died  m 
Paris,  May  17,  1777.  He  was  early  proficient 
in  science,  jurisprudence,  and  literature,  spent 
some  time  in  lUdy,  was  president  of  tbe  parlia- 
ments of  Dijon  and  Burgimdy,  and  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettrea ; 
but  having  excited  the  enmity  of  Voltaire  by 
criticising  his  JJictionnaire  philo90okique^  he 
was  not  admitted  to  the  French  acaaemy.  '  Ilia 
principal  works  are :  Lettrw  «rir  Vetat  aetvel  de 
la  ville  souterraine  d"  fferculanum^  the  earliest 
publication  on  that  subject  (Dgon,  1760);  IfU- 
toire  des  navvjationi  aux  terres  auitraieSy  writ- 
ten at  the  retpicst  of  Button,  and  introducing 
for  the  first  time  the  designations  Aastralaaia 
and  Polynesia  (2  vols.,  1750);  Traite  de  la  for- 
mat ion  mecanignedes  Iangue$  (2  yo\s.^  1765); 
and  a  collection  of  about  700  passages  of  Sallnfrt, 
with  elaborate  comments,  under  the  title  of 
Nhtoire  du  sfptiime  siicle  de  la  rimthlique 
romaine  (3  vols.,  1777).  Tbe  last  volume  in- 
cluded a  small  portion  of  the  original  text,  the 
publication  of  the  rest,  which  was  to  form  a 
(luarto  volume,  being  prevented  bj  bis  death. 
Le  president  de  Broues^  histaire  am  lettres  et 
des  parkmenU  du  18"**  eiieUy  was  published  in 
1842. 

BROSSET,  Marie  F^dt^,  a  French  orientalist, 
bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  5,  1802.  He  was  educated 
for  the  church,  and  for  three  years  was  a 
teacher  in  Jesuit  colleges,  but  abandoned  the- 
ology and  devoted  himself  to  tbe  Semitic 
and  other  eastern  languages,  composinff  a 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  G^rgian  lah- 
giiage  out  of  the  Georgian  verrion  of  Uie 
Bible,  and  eking  out  a  scanty  subsiateiice  by 
type-setting  and  ]>r<Kif-reading.  lie  accepted 
an  assistant  professorship  of  Armenian  and 
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Geor^nn  in  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  in 
St.  Petersburg,  where  be  became  academician, 
councillor  of  state,  inspector  of  primary  schools, 
director  of  the  principal  public  library,  and  in 
1851  custodian  of  the  collection  of  oriental 
coins  at  the  Hermitage  palace.  He  prepared 
eight  volumes  (the  13th  to  the  2l8t)  of  the  new 
editicm  of  Lebeau's  Histoire  du  Bos  Empire, 
enriching  it  with  original  material  from  oriental 
sources,  and  published  many  ge'ographical, 
archnoological,  and  historical  works  relating  to 
Georgia  and  Armenia,  the  principal  being  Jlis- 
toire  de  la  Oeorgie  (2  parts,  St.  Petersburg, 
1849-'o7)  and  Iiuines  d'Anij  capitate  d^ 
VArmenie  sous  lea  rois  Bagratides  aux  X*  et 
XP  siecles  (2  vols.,  18GO-'(51).  His  Rapport 
snr  un  voyage  archeologiqne  dans  la  Oeorgie  et 
VArmenie  (St.  Petersburg,  1849-'51)  narrates 
his  expedition  to  the  Caucasus,  Georgia,  and 
Armenia,  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Russian  government.  He  also  contributed  to 
Tchubinotfs  Georgian-Russian-French  diction- 
ary, to  the  bulletins  and  memoirs  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  academy,  and  to  the  Journal  Asia- 
tique  of  Paris,  and  translated  from  Armenian 
into  French  Sriphannos's  Histoire  de  Siounie 
(St.  Petersburg,  1804). 

BROTHERS,  Richard,  an  English  fanatic,  bom 
about  1758,  died  in  London,  Jan.  25, 1824.  He 
had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  navy  for 
several  years,  and  quitted  the  service  in  1789. 
Declining  to  tdke  the  usual  oath  to  enable 
liim  to  draw  his  half  pay,  he  was  in  1790-'9l 
reduced  to  great  straits,  being  forced  for  a  time 
to  live  in  the  workhouse  He  styled  him- 
self **  nephew  of  the  Almighty  and  prince  of 
the  Hebrews,  a])pointed  to  lead  them  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,"  and  in  1792  sent  letters  to 
George  III.,  the  ministry,  and  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons,  announcing  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  7th  chapter  of  Daniel.  In  1794 
he  published  a  book,  in  two  parts,  called  "  A 
Revealed  Knowledge  of  the  Prophecies  and 
Times."  Having  prophesied  the  death  of  the 
king  and  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and 
foretold  that  the  crown  was  to  bo  delivered  to 
him,  he  was  imprisoned  for  some  time  in  New- 
gate. His  disciples  were  not  confined  to  the 
poor  and  ignorant,  but  included  Halhed,  the 
orientalist ;  William  Sharp,  the  engraver,  who 
executed  his  portrait,  inscribing  under  it, 
"  Fully  believing  this  to  be  the  man  appointed 
by  God,  I  engrave  his  likeness;"  and  other 
persons  of  distinction.  Many  of  his  followers 
sold  their  goods  to  be  ready  to  accompany  him 
to  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  was  to  be  built 
on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  and  which  he  was 
to  reach  in  1795.  Jerusalem  was  to  become 
the  capital  of  the  world,  and  when  the  Jews 
were  fully  restored,  in  1798,  he  was  to  be  re- 
vealed as  the  prince  and  ruler  of  the  Jews,  and 
governor  of  all  nations.  At  last  Brothers  was 
committed  to  Bedlam  as  a  dangerous  lunatic. 
After  some  delay,  application  was  made  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Erskine,  who  granted  an  order 
of  release  on  April  14,  1806.    Mr.  Finlayson, 


one  of  his  disciples,  then  removed  him  to  his 
own  house,  where  he  resided  during  the  last 
vears  of  his  life.  Mr.  Finlavson,  who  retained 
his  belief  in  the  mission  of  Brothers,  related 
these  facts  in  1848. 

BROPCKiRE.  I.  Charles  Marie  Joseph  GMdain 
de,  a  Belgian  statesman,  bom  at  Bruges  in 
1790,  died  April  20,  1860.  Ho  was  educated 
at  the  polytechnic  school  of  Paris,  entered 
the  Dutch  army  as  sub-lieutenant,  but  retired 
in  1820,  and  was  employed  in  a  banking  house. 
In  1825  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  states 
general,  and  at  once  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of 
the  liberals.  After  the  breakmg  out  of  the 
revolution  of  1880  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
financial  department  in  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, and  suggested  the  nomination  of  the 
duke  de  Nemours  to  the  throne.  Nevertheless, 
on  the  election  of  Leopold,  he  was  called  to 
the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  subsequently 
the  war  ministry  was  forced  upon  him.  On 
the  opening  of  the  university  of  Brussels  he 
accepted  one  of  the  professorships,  declining 
the  salary.  From  1835  to  1838  ho  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Belgian  national  bank.  In  1848  he 
was  again  chosen  deputy,  and  soon  afterward 
mayor  of  Brussels.  He  had  the  title  of  count 
offered  to  him  by  the  king  in  1857,  but  d^ 
olined  it.  He  was  an  op|>onent  9f  the  Catholic 
party,  and  of  a  protective  tariif.  IL  Henri 
Marie  Joseph  Ghidaln  de,  brother  of  the  pro- 
ceding,  born  at  Brugesin  1801.  He  was  attorney 
general  at  Roermonde  when  the  revolution  of 
1830  broke  out,  in  which  he  took  an  active 
part  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber, and  afterward  as  secretary,  of  the  national 
congress.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
sent  to  England  in  1831  to  offer  to  Leopold  the 
Belgian  crown.  His  most  important  act  as  a 
legislator  was  the  revision  of  the  criminal  code, 
including  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 

BROUGHAM,  Henry.  Baron  Brougham  and 
Vaux,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  bom  in 
Edinburgh,  Sept.  19,  rW^  died  in  Cannes,  /  7  / 
France,  May  9, 1868.  He  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  Westmoreland  family,  and  was 
through  his  mother  the  grand-nephew  of 
William  Robertson,  the  historian.  He  was 
educated  at  the  high  school  and  university  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
devotion  to  mathematics  and  physical  science. 
Before  he  was  20  he  wrote  several  papers  which 
appeared  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society."  He  subseouently  travelled  on  the 
continent,  and  was  aomitted  a  member  of  the 
Edinburgh  society  of  advocates  in  1800.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  "Speculative  Club,"  a 
debating  society  which  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  Homer,  JefiVey,  and  others,  after- 
ward distinguished;  and  in  1802  he  helped  to 
start  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  to  which  he 
was  an  assiduous  and  able  contributor  for  a 
qnarter  of  a  century.  In  1803  was  published 
his  "Inquiry  into  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the 
European  Powers,"  which  drew  much  atten- 
tion.   He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln^a 
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Inn  in  lft08,  and  chose  the  common  law  courts 
and  the  northern  circuit.  In  1810  he  entered 
parliament  ii«  meniher  for  Cnmelford,  a  rotten 
borough  under  the  intiuence  of  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford. One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  intnxluce 
a  resohition  retjuesting  tlie  king  to  take  de- 
cisive measures  for  the  suppression  of  tlie  slave 
trade.  During  the  next  two  years  he  spoke  in 
favor  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  and  of 
reform  in  tlie  government  of  Indiji,  and  in  con- 
demnation of  Hogging  in  the  army.  lie  had 
previously  ac(|uired  great  poj)ularity  by  oj)po- 
sing  the  '"  British  orders  in  council/'  and  in 
1812  was  etlicient  in  procuring  their  repeal. 
In  that  year  he  ottered  himself  as  candidate  for 
LiverjxM)!,  and  was  defeated  by  George  Can- 
ning, and  afterward  failed  as  candidate  for 
Inverkeithing.  In  1810  he  was  returned  for 
the  borough  of  Winchelsea,  of  which  tiie  earl 
of  Darlington  was  owner;  he  represented  this 
borough  until  18,*K).  He  commenced  his  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  ])opular  education  in  1810  by 
obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
in(piire  int^)  tiie  state  of  the  education  of  the 
i)Oor  in  the  metropolis.  In  1818  he  succeeded 
m  getting  a  commission  a]>{Kunted  U>  imiuire 
into  the  abuses  of  the  public  charitable  foun- 
dations of  the  kingdom  connected  with  educa- 
tion, which  result<.'d  in  tiie  nomination  of  a 
pennanent  commission  to  supervise  the  admin- 
istration of  such  charities.  His  **hetlcr  to 
fc>ir  Samuel  Romilly,  ujmju  the  Abuse  of  Public 
Charities,'^  which  was  published  in  1H18,  ran 
through  ten  editions.  In  1820  and  1821  he 
was  engaged  as  counsel  of  Queen  Caroline  in 
her  contest  with  George  IV.,  and  gained  great 
iKipularity  by  his  course  in  that  case.  In  1828 
he  helped  to  found  the  I^ndon  mechanics'  in- 
stitute. In  1825  appeared  his  *' Practical  Ob- 
servations upon  the  Education  of  the  Pomdo, 
addressed  to  the  Working  Classes  and  their  Em- 
ployers,'' of  which  20  editions  were  sold.  In 
the  same  vear  he  was  elected  lord  rector  of 
(f  lasgow  university  over  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
London  university,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  ])romoters.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  *'Societv  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,'*  starte<l  in  1827.  Mr. 
Brougham  was  elected  chairman  of  the  mana- 
ging connnittee,  and  his  discourse  on  the  *'  Ob- 
jects, Pleasures,  and  A<1  vantages  of  Science" 
was  the  society's  first  publication.  Between 
1825  and  18:io  he  si)4)ke  frequently  in  parlia- 
ment on  law  reform.  Catholic  relief,  colonial 
slavery,  and  the  corporation  and  U^st  acts.  His 
speech  of  Feb.  7,  ls28,  in  behalf  of  law  reform, 
indicated  the  necessity  of  almost  all  the  legal 
reforms  whi«'h  have  been  etlV.M'ted  in  England 
since  that  period.  Durim;  the  short  adminis- 
tration of  Sir.  Canning,  that  statesman  received 
Mr.  Brougham's  support  on  account  (jf  **his 
liberal  and  manly  foreign  policy.''  In  1830  he 
resigned  his  seat  for  Winchelsea,  on  the  ground 
of  disagreement  with  his  patron,  the  marquis 
of  Cleveland,  and  was  immediately  afterward 


returned  for  Knaresboroagh  throagfa  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire.      At  the 
general  election,  which  ensued  ni>on  the  acces- 
sion of  William  IV.,  Brougham  stood  for  York- 
shire, and  was  returned  free  of  expense.     At 
this  time  he  occupied  the  position  of  leader  of 
the  British  people  in  their  efforts  for  parlia- 
mentary refonn.    On  the  formation  of  the  min- 
istry of  Earl  (xrey,  he  became  lord  chiuicellor, 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Brougham  and  Vanz, 
which  was  conferred  on  him  in  Novemher, 
1830.     In  his  judicial  capacity  he  was  noted 
for  the  rapidity  of  his  decisions,  which  never- 
theless were  generally  accurate.     With   Eta\ 
Grey  he  bore  the  principal  part  in  advocating 
the  reform  bill  in  the  house  of  lords.     Mr. 
Roebuck,  in  his  '*  History  of  the  Whig  Party,'' 
says  that  it  was  owing  to  Lord  Brougham^ 
astonishing  audacity  and  menaces  that  William 
IV.  was  induced  to  dissolve  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  1831.     AH  the  measures  of  Tcforra 
passed  by  the  first  reformed  house  of  commons 
received  Lord  Brougham's  8np|>ort  in  the  house 
of  lords.     The  dismissal  of  the  whig  ministry  in 
November,  1834,  ])ut  an  end  to  his  chancellor- 
ship and  his  official  life.    After  that  time  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  determination  of 
appeals  to  the  house  of  peers,  was  oiten  in  an- 
tagonism to  the  whigs,  and  cen.«nired  their  Cana- 
dian policy.    His  zeal  for  pojmlar  education,  tlie 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  the  re])eal  of  the  com  laws,  and  law  re- 
form  never  slackened.     In   1839  he  became 
proprietor  of  the  villa  Louise  £l^»nore,  on  a 
beautiful  estate  in  the  south  of  France,  near 
Cannes,   overlooking  the  Mediterranean — his 
estate  in  England  being  Brougham  hall,  Pen- 
rith, Westmoreland,  and  his  London  residence 
No.  4  Ci  raft  on  street.     As  an  orator  I^rd 
Broughafn  was  in  his  time  second  only  to  Can- 
ning.     In  1833  he  was  elected  a  foreign  aa- 
s(K>iate  of  the  institute  of  France,  and  later  of 
the  royal  academy  of  sciences  of  Xaplea,  and 
in  185*.)  was  made  chancellor  of  the  univerritj 
of  Edinburgh.    In  1857  he  founded  the  national 
association  for  the  promotion  of  social  science, 
and  in  1802  the  working  men^s  club  and  in- 
stitute union.     In  1850,  '52,  and  '53  he  made 
experiments  on  the  properties  of  light,  which 
were  communicated  to  the  British  royal  society 
and  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  transactions  of  both.    In  1855, 
conjointly  with  E.  J.  Routh,  he  published  '^  An 
Analytical  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Princi- 
pia.^^    8oon  after  his  loss  of  office  he  hronght 
out,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Charles  Bell,  an  an- 
notated etiition  of  Paley's  "Natural Theology." 
In  1831>-'4:^  appeared  his  series  of  "Sketch- 
es of  Statesmen  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
(ieorgi*  III.,''  and  in  1845  his  ''  Liveaof  Men  of 
Letters  and  Science  who  flourished  in  the  thne 
of  (teorge  III.''    His  ''Speeches  on  Social  and 
Political  Subjects,"  with  a  historical  intTodms 
tion,  ap]>eare<l  at  London  and  Glasgow  in  1857, 
in  2  vols.  12mo.    Among  the  later  prodnctiona 
of  Lord  Broughafn  are  a  valuable  diMertation, 
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read  by  him,  May  18,  1856,  before  the  French 
academy,  on  ^^  Analytical  and  Experimental 
Inquiries  on  the  Cells  of  Bees,^'  and  his  speech, 
delivered  Jane  17,  1858,  in  the  honse  of  lords, 
on  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works,  in  10  volumes,  was 
published  in  1857  under  his  own  supervision; 
and  after  his  death  appeared  ^^  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Lord  Brougham^  written  by  Himself  " 
(3  vols.,  London  and  New  York,  1871).  A 
novel  ascribed  to  him,  entitled  "  Lunel,"  was 
published  in  1872. 

BROUGHAM,  John,  an  Irish  actor  and  play- 
wright, born  in  Dublin,  May  9, 1810.  He  was 
intended  for  the  medical  profession,  bnt  the 
prospect  of  a  government  clerkship  took  him 
to  London,  where,  being  disappointed  in  this 
hope,  he  gave  lessons  in  drawing  for  some  time, 
and  finally  became  an  actor  at  the  Olympic 
theatre,  and  subsequently  at  the  Haymarket, 
where  he  made  a  very  successful  first  appear- 
ance in  June,  1832.  In  1842  he  came  to  Ame- 
rica, appeared  at  the  Park  theatre,  New  York, 
and  subseiiuently  performed  in  almost  every 
theatre  in  the  Union.  Having  managed  a 
theatre  in  Boston,  he  built  the  Lyceum  (after- 
ward Wallack's)  in  New  York  in  1850,  but 
relinquished  it  at  the  end  of  two  seasons.  He 
also  managed  the  Bowery  theatre.  New  York, 
in  1850- 7.  About  1860  he  visited  England, 
returning  in  18()5,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  mainly  engaged  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Brougham  is  the  author  of  various  comedies, 
dramas,  and  extravaganzas,  the  most  popular 
of  which  are  "Pocahontas,"  "Romance  and 
Reality,"  "My  Cousin  German,"  "David  Cop- 
perfield,"  "Dombey  and  Son,"  adapted  from 
Dickens,  and  "  The  Lily  of  France "  (1872). 
He  has  collected  some  of  his  fugitive  prose  sto- 
ries and  articles  into  two  volumes,  called  "  A 
Basket  of  Chips  "  and  "  The  Bunsby  Papers." 

BROPGflTON,  Urd.    See  Hobuousb. 

BROrSSA.    See  Brusa. 

BROUSSAIS,  Franfoto  jMeph  Tietar,  a  French 
physician,  bom  at  St.  Malo,  Dec.  17, 1772,  died 
at  Vitry,  near  Paris,  Nov.  17,  1838.  His  early 
years  were  passed  at  a  small  village  where  his 
father  was  a  physician.  At  the  age  of  12  he 
was  sent  to  school  at  Dinan,  where  he  was  pur- 
suing his  studies  when  the  revolution  broke 
out  in  1789.  He  was  enrolled  as  a  volunteer, 
and  joined  the  army.  After  two  years  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  return  home,  on  account  of 
sickness.  On  his  recovery  he  became  a  student 
of  medicine,  and  obtained  a  commission  as  sur- 
geon on  a  ship  of  war.  He  held  an  appoint- 
ment at  Brest  from  1795  to  1798;  but  being 
anxious  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  Paris,  he 
removed  there  in  1799.  He  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment as  military  surgeon  in  1804,  and  two 
years  later  was  sent  to  the  camp  at  Boulogne ; 
but  the  project  of  invading  England  being  aban- 
doned, the  army  was  turned  against  Anstria, 
and  Hroussais  went  with  it  in  all  its  campaigns. 
In  1808  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Paris  to  super- 
intend the  publication  of  his  HUtoire  de$  phleg- 


maaies  ehroniqu^a.  This  work,  which  contains 
the  germs  of  all  his  future  doctrines,  met  with 
little  notice  at  the  time;  for,  although  Pinel 
praised  it  highly,  and  it  was  honorably  noticed 
by  the  institute,  nearly  the  whole  edition  remain- 
ed unsold  till  1816.  Soon  after  this  publication, 
in  1808,  he  was  appointed  chief  physician  to  a 
division  of  the  French  army  in  Spain,  where 
he  remained  six  years,  pursuing  his  researches 
and  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  In 
1814  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  at 
the  military  hospital  of  the  Val  de  Gr4ce  in 
Paris.  He  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on 
practical  medicine,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
form  a  system  and  a  school  of  his  own,  in  op- 
position to  the  doctrines  of  Pinel,  then  taught 
in  the  established  schools  of  medicine.  His 
lectures  were  attended  by  great  numbers  of 
students,  who  accepted  his  ideas  with  enthu- 
siasm. In  1816  he  published  his  Examen  de 
doctrine  medieale  generalement  adoptee^  &c., 
which  excited  the  opposition  of  the  whole  med- 
ical faculty.  By  degrees  his  doctrines  gained 
approval,  and  were  taught  in  the  medical 
school  itself  long  before  1832,  when  Broussais 
was  appointed  professor  of  general  pathology  in 
the  academy  of  medicine,  which  office  he  held 
until  his  death.  Besides  the  two  works  above 
mentioned,  he  published  in  1824  his  Traiti  de 
la  physiologie  appliquee  d  la  pathologic;  in 
1829,  his  Commentaires  des  propositions  de  pa^ 
tkologi^  consignees  dans  Pexam^n;  in  1832,  Le 
cholera  morbus  epidemique, — The  life  of  Brous- 
sais presents  three  distinct  periods.  In  the 
first,  he  labored  to  prove  that  the  doctrines  of 
Pinel  with  regard  to  the  essentiality  of  fever 
were  erroneous,  and  that  some  morbid  agent, 
producing  irritation  and  inflammation,  was  the 
cause  of  all  disease.  From  1816  to  1821  he 
was  successfully  occupied  in  controverting  the 
established  theories  from  this  point  of  view. 
His  followers  then  complained  that  he  had 
shown  the  fallacy  of  PinePs  theory,  but  had 
not  sufficiently  elaborated  a  new  doctrine  to 
replace  it.  From  1821  to  1828  he  labored  to 
establish  what  he  called  the  "physiological 
system  of  medicine,"  in  opposition  to  the  "on- 
tological "  system  of  Pinel.  The  "  History  of 
Chronic  Inflammations  "  had  prepared  the  way 
for  his  theory  of  irritation  in  the  organs,  cor- 
responding to  a  principle  of  irritability  in  the 
organism.  He  therefore  proclaimed  this  doc- 
trine as  the  basis  of  all  medical  truth,  and  sus- 
tained his  views  with  ability  and  general  suc- 
cess from  1821  to  1828.  It  was  the  doctrine 
taught  by  Brown  in  Edinburgh  more  than  30 
years  before,  and  had  already  met  with  much 
success  in  England,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
though  little  known  in  France  until  revived 
by  Broussais  under  a  new  form.  For  seven 
years  Broussais  had  immense  success  in  France 
and  Belgium,  where  this  theory  was  practically 
new.  In  England  and  Germany  it  met  with 
less  success,  because  it  had  been  known  as  the 
doctrine  of  Brown ;  and  though  very  true  in 
many  points,  it  was  nevertheless  insufficient  to 
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ox])]ain  nil  tlio  ])]icnoinenn  of  health  and  di.s- 
euso.  Tlie  suine  opuiion  arose  in  France  after 
a  seven  yoars*  practical  trial  of  the  system ;  and 
after  heinjr  jrreatly  lauded  and  admired,  Brous- 
sais  Avas  deserte<l  by  the  students  and  j»ro- 
fessors  of  medicine.  The  partial  truth  of  his 
views  was  admitte<l,  hut  other  principles  and 
doctrines  were  needed  to  explain  the  phyno- 
lo^cal  an<l  pathological  {thenomena  of  life.  In 
nervous  di^teases  it  atforded  no  assistance,  hut 
left  the  student  as  much  in  the  dark  as  he  was 
liefore ;  and  this  was  admitted  by  his  own  par- 
tisans, and  partly  by  liroussais  himself.  To 
make  his  system  more  ctmiplete,  he  undertook 
a  series  of  ohservatitms  on  the  nervous  system, 
and  its  relation  to  psychology.  Although  he 
liad  been  up  to  that  time  more  or  less  opi)osed 
to  phrenology,  he  turned  his  attentitm  to  the 
subject,  gave  public  lectures  on  it,  and  in  1830 
])ublished  an  octavo  volume  under  the  title  of 
Cours  de  phrenolofjie.  This  work  had  a  tem 
porary  popularity,  but  failed  to  make  an  abid- 
ing im])ression.  Hroussais's  theory  was  on  the 
wane,  as  a  partial  view  of  truth,  not  contain- 
ing a  complete  and  unitary  princii)]c  of  science. 
BROISSON,  riande,  a  French  Protestant  mar- 
tyr, born  in  Nimes  in  1047,  i)Ut  to  death  in 
Montpellier,  Nov.  4,  1008.  lie  was  an  advo- 
cate at  Castres  and  Toulouse,  and  displayed 
great  ability  in  defending  the  Huguenots.  Af- 
ter the  interdiction  of  the  Protestant  synoils,  10 
deputies  of  tlie  princi])al  Protestant  communi- 
ties of  France  assembled  at  his  house  in  1083  ; 
these  meetings  were  subsequently  called  lea  as- 
finnhUcH  thi  dhert.  Tlie  outbreak  which  resulted 
from  tliese  meetings  compelled  Brousson  to  leave 
Toulousts  and  barely  escaping  arrest  at  Nimes, 
he  fled  to  the  C6vennes,  and  thence  to  Switzer- 
land. AVith  many  Protestant  ministers  of  the 
Cevennes  he  was  hanged  in  effigy,  July  8, 1084, 
in  the  market  place  of  Nimes.  Returning  to 
the  Cevennes,  he  was  ordained  under  the  name 
of  Paul  Beausocle,  and  remained  tliere  as  an 
itinerant  ] ►readier,  amid  great  i)erils,  till  Decem- 
ber, 10J»3,  when  lie  returned  to  Switzerland, 
after  addressing  to  the  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Languedoc,  who  had  put  a  price  up(m 
his  head,  a  httre  apoloffitique^  in  reply  to  the 
charge  of  being  a  disturl)erof  the  i>ublic  ])eace. 
In  November,  lODo,  he  ventured  into  France, 
by  way  (»f  the  Ardennes;  but  being  recognized, 
he  fled  aL^ain  to  Switzerland,  proceeding  thence 
to  the  Netherlands,  where  the  government  gave 
him  a  pension.  In  1007  he  recrossed  the  fron- 
tier, entering  Franceby  the  Jura  mountains,  and 
the  next  spring  he  wjis  again  preaching  in  the 
Cevennes.  AIUt  narrow  escapes  he  was  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  Montpellier,  where  he  was 
broken  on  the  wheel,  upon  the  ground  of  al- 
leged treasonable  cc^peration  with  the  count 
de  S(hond)erg  in  the  scheme  of  invading 
France.  His  princi{»al  works  are  :  Vitat  den 
ri'formU  de  France  {"^  vols.,  the  Hague,  1084); 
Lett  rut  an  ehrge  de  Fraure  (H»8r)) ;  Lettnn  dis 
ProtiHtaittM  de  France  d  tom*  Im  autren  Pro- 
tentarttit  de  r Europe  (Berlin,  108*^);  Lettrea  au 


Catholiques  romains  (1689);  delation 
maire  aen  merreilles  que  Dieufait  en  Framee 
dans  lea  Cerennea,  &c.  (1694).  Ilin  biography 
was  published  at  Utrecht  in  1701. 

BROISSONNET,  Pierre  iigutc,  a  French 
])hvsici}m  and  naturalist,  bom  at  Montpellier. 
Feb.  2H,  1701,  died  there,  July  27,  1807.  He 
was  the  flr.st  who  introduced  the  botanical 
system  of  Linnaeus  into  France.  He  caused  the 
flrst  flock  of  merino  sheep  to  be  brongbt  fr«»ni 
Spain,  and  the  flrst  Angora  goats  from  the 
Levant.  In  1780  he  became  a  member  of  tlie 
national  assembly,  and  in  1792  of  the  oonven- 
ti(m ;  but,  incurring  the  snspicions  of  the  terror- 
ists, he  in  17U3  escaped  to  Madrid.  Here,  hav- 
ing had  no  opportunity  to  secure  any  of  his 
]»roperty,  he  was  reduced  to  great  poverty  when 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  during  a  three  years^  residence  in  En^r- 
land,  sent  him  a  gift  of  |^,000,  and  procured 
him  a  passage  to  India  in  an  English  ship. 
The  vessel  in  which  he  had  embarked  was 
forced  into  Lisbon  harbor  by  a  storm,  and 
finding  that  his  old  political  associaticms  exposed 
him  even  here  to  fresh  persecutiona,  he  passed 
over  to  Africa,  where  he  procured  employment 
as  a  ]>liysician  at  Morocco,  and  resnroed  his 
botanical  and  zoological  studies.  Under  the 
empire  he  was  appointed  French  consul  at 
Mogadore  and  the  Canaries ;  and  in  1806,  on 
his  retuni  to  France,  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  legislative  body.  He  belonged  to  the 
])rincipal  learned  societies  of  France,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  botanical,  xoological, 
and  medical  works  of  great  value ;  the  moat 
important  of  them  is  his  Ichthyologia^  seu  PU^ 
eivm  Leacriptionea  et  Icones  (London,  1782), 
which,  however,  he  left  unfinished,  only  one 
volume  having  been  published. 

BROWN,  the  name  of  counties  in  seven  of 
the  United  States.  L  A  W.  central  county 
of  Texas,  intersected  by  Pecan  bayon,  and 
l>ounded  S.  by  the  Colorado  river  and  W.  by 
Jim  Ned  creek ;  area,  1,050  s(].  m. ;  po|>.  in 
1870,  644,  of  whom  37  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  undulating  and  hilly,  with  occasional 
tracts  of  rolling  prairie,  the  soil  of  which  is 
very  rich.  Stock-raising  forms  the  chief  oc- 
cupation of  the  inhabitants.  In  1870  there 
were  77  horses,  373  milch  cows,  18,538  other 
cattle,  030  sheep,  and  1,875  swine.  Capital, 
Brown woo<1.  lit  A  S.  W.  countr  of  Ohio, 
separated  from  Kentucky  by  the  Ohio  river ; 
area,  502  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  80,802.  The 
surface  near  tlio  river  is  billy,  but  in  other 
portions  level  or  gently  undulating.  The  soil 
is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  199,605  bnaheb  of 
wheat,  020,108  of  Indian  com,  196,805  of  oala, 
13,587  tons  of  hav,  2,087,748  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
02,750  of  woi>l,  519,771  of  butter,  51,684  pi- 
lous of  sorghum  molasses,  and  10,776  of  wme. 
There  were  8,113  horses,  6,826  milch  cowi, 
8,721  other  cattle,  19,208  sheep,  and  28,720 
swine.  Capital,  Georgetown.  IIL  AS.  coantj 
of  Indiana,  watered  by  Bean  Bloasom  and  Salt 
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creeks;  area,  820  gq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,681. 
Its  surface  is  diversified,  and  the  soil  is  gener- 
ally productive.  Much  of  the  land  is  well 
wooded.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
83,056  bushels  of  wheat,  197,784  of  Indian 
corn,  61,139  of  oats,  2,348  tons  of  hay,  24,498 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  65,765  of  tobacco.  There 
were  2,062  horses,  1,891  milch  cows,  2,141 
other  cattle,  8,404  sheep,  and  7,100  swine. 
Capital,  Nashville.  IV.  A  W.  county  of  Illinois, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Illinois  river;  area,  820 
s«l.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  12,205.  The  surface  is 
occupied  partly  by  prairies  and  partly  by 
woodlands.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated. The  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western 
railroad  passes  through  the  county.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  180,778  bushels  of 
wheat,  337,769  of  Indian  com,  70,852  of  oats, 
5,633  tons  of  hay,  and  26,439  lbs.  of  wool. 
There  were  8,484  horses,  2,258  milch  cows, 
4,864  other  cattle,  9,525  sheep,  and  16,208 
swine.  Capital,  Mount  Sterling.  V.  An  E. 
county  of  Wisconsin,  at  the  head  of  Green 
bay,  intersected  by  Fox  or  Noenah  river;  area, 
525  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  25,168.  The  surface 
is  uneven  and  some  of  the  soil  fertile.  The 
Wiscpnsin  division  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western railroad  passes  through  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  164,227  bushels  of 
wheat,  "16,498  of  rye,  18,152  of  Indian  com, 
158,953  of  oats,  68,829  of  potatoes,  19,525  tons 
of  hay,  and  809,838  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
were  2,479  horses,  4,267  milch  cows,  4,685 
other  cattle,  5,216  sheep,  and  5,831  swine. 
Capital,  Green  Bay.  VI.  A  S.  county  of  Min- 
nesota, bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Minnesota  river, 
and  intersected  by  the  Big  Cottonwood  and 
Little  Cottonwood ;  area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  6,396.  There  are  several  lakes  in  the  S. 
part.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  218,- 
270  bushels  of  wheat,  84,525  of  Indian  com, 
156,768  of  oats,  24,448  of  barley,  16,520  tons 
of  hay,  and  94,998  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
1,202  horses,  2,155  milch  cows,  8,631  other 
cattle,  995  sheep,  and  1,796  swine.  Capital, 
New  Ulra.  VII.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Kansas, 
bordering  on    Nebraska ;    area,  576  sq.  m. ; 

{)op.  in  1870,  6,823.  It  is  drained  by  Grass- 
lopper  creek  and  other  affluents  of  the  Mis- 
souri. The  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City  rail- 
road crosses  the  county.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  62,619  bushels  of  wheat, 
614,268  of  Indian  com,  128,186  of  oats,  57,961 
of  potatoes,  12,582  tons  of  hay,  and  181,257 
lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  8,004  horses,  2,767 
milch  cows,  5,141  other  cattle,  2,590  sheep, 
and  7,000  swine.    Capital,  Hiawatha. 

BROWN,  Rc!^Ji■l■  GratE,  an  American  joumal- 
ist  and  statesman,  born  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  May 
28, 1 826.  He  is  a  member  of  a  family  of  Virgin- 
ian origin,  the  son  of  Mason  Brown,  and  grand- 
son of  John  Brown,  United  States  senator  from 
Kentucky.  He  graduated  at  the  Transylvania 
university  in  1845  and  at  Tale  college  in  1847, 
studied  law  at  Loniflville,  aod  aboat  1850  took 
up  his  residence  in  St.  Loids.    He  irat  a  mom- 
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ber  of  the  Missouri  legislature  from  1852  to 
1858,  and  in  1857  delivered  a  8])eech  which 
was  regarded  as  initiating  a  movement  in  be- 
half of  emancipation  in  that  state.  In  1854  he 
established  the  "Missouri  Democrat,"  which 
subsequently  led  the  Benton  democracy  through 
all  phases  of  freesoilism,  until  it  expanded  into 
the  republican  party  of  Missouri.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  raised  a  regiment 
which  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Jackson, 
and  afterward  commanded  a  brigade  of  militia. 
He  promoted  the  act  of  emancipation  of  1864. 
From  1868  to  1867  he  was  United  States  sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  and  in  1870  was  elected 
govemor  of  the  state.  In  1872  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  ticket  headed  by  Horace  Greeley,  by 
the  liberal  republican  convention  at  Cincinnati 
and  the  democratic  convention  at  Baltimore. 

BROWN,  Chiries  Braekden,  an  American  novel- 
ist, bom  in  Philadelphia,  Jan,  17,  1771,  died 
Feb.  22,  1810.  His  ancestors  were  Quakers 
who  came  over  with  William  Penn.  At  11 
years  of  age  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Robert  Proud,  author  of  a  "  History  of 
Pennsylvania,"  and  from  him  he  derived  a 
knowledge  of  the  classics.  He  left  Mr.  Proud's 
school  before  he  was  16,  and  soon  afterward 
drew  up  the  plan  of  several  epics  on  the  dis- 
covery of  America  and  the  conquest  of  Mex- 
ico and  Peru.  Neither  of  them  was  ever  pub- 
lished, nor  do  any  fragments  of  them  remain. 
He  determined  to  pursue  law,  but  presently 
abandoned  the  profession  for  literature.  The 
first  of  his  novels  was  "Wieland,"  issued  in 
1798,  and  in  1799  he  published  "Ormond.'' 
These  two  novels  were  successful,  and  4intil 
Cooper  produced  his  works  there  were  no 
American  fictions  to  compare  with  them.  His 
third  novel,  '*  Arthur  Mervyn,  or  Memoirs  of 
the  Year  1793,"  depicts  the  scenes  in  Philadel- 
phia during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever. 
"  Edgar  Huntley,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Sleep- 
walker," was  published  not  long  afterward. 
The  scene  of  this  story,  as  of  "  Wieland,"  is 
laid  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1800  he  published 
the  second  part  of  "  Arthur  Mervyn ; "  in  1801, 
**  Clara  Howard ;"  and  in  1804,  '*  Jane  Talbot." 
From  April,  1799,  to  the  close  of  1800,  he  con- 
ducted the  ^*'  Monthly  Magazine  and  American 
Review."  In  1803  he  commenced  the  "  Liter- 
ary Magazine  and  American  Register,"  which 
he  continued  ^ve  years;  and  in  1806  be  com- 
menced a  semi-annual  "American  Register," 
of  which  he  published  ^we  volumes.  A  collec- 
tion of  his  novels  in  7  vols,  was  published  in 
Boston  in  1827.  Another  edition  in  6  vols, 
appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1857. 

BROWN,  Ford  Madtx,  an  English  painter,  bom 
at  Calais,  France,  in  1821.  He  studied  his  art  in 
Belgium  and  Paris,  and  sent  two  cartoons  to 
the  competition  in  Westminster  hall  in  1844,  and 
a  cartoon  and  fresco  in  1845.  After  visiting 
Italy  he  painted  "  Wycliffe  reading  his  Trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,"  and  in  the  following 
year  exhibited  "king  Lear"  and  the  "Young 
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MotlnT.''  Ill'  pnuliK'CMl  in  Iftol,  nt  tlie  royal  '  co.,  N.  Y.,  then  a  wilderne^  in  1799.  IIo 
a(-a<ioni>',  u  l:ir;ri'  imintin^  of  ''(Miaiiccr  recit-  ,  was  u  niilitiii  ^onoral  in  1812;  was  soon  al'u-r 
iuj:  Ills  Poetry  ut  tl»e  Court  of  E<lwar<l  III."  apjioiuteil  brigadier  jroneral  in  the  reinilar  Hnny, 
**('l»ri>t  wasliin^r  lVtor*8  Foot,"  exhibited  in  and  in  1814  ni^jor  jreneral;  a»«isted  iu  the  de- 
iSo'j,  piined  tiie  prize  of  tiie  Livorpool  acade-  fence  of  Sackett's  Harbor  in  1813;  and  in  thi- 
my  in  inrxJ.  Oneof  his  late.st  works  is  entitled  ;  following:  year  exhibited  nmeh  bravery  in  ihe 
*'The  Knglisli  Kiroside."  ;  battles  of  Chii)pewa  and  Niagara  Falls  and  at 

BI10U.\,  (iooid,  an  American  grammarian,  the  siege  of  Fort  Erie,  receiving  the  tli.-tuks 
born  in  Providence,  U.  I.,  March  7,  171)1,  died  of  congress  and  a  gold  medal.  At  the  tcruii- 
at  Lynn,  Mass.,  M:u*ch  ol,  1857.  lie  was  a  ,  nation  of  the  war  he  continued  in  the  army  a> 
teaciier  for  over  2n  years  in  the  city  of  New  m(gor  general,  succeeding  in  1821  to  the  chief 
York.     His  **  Institutes  of  Knglish  (irammar"  j  command. 

a|>)K>ared  in  l>>2:i;  in  the  same  year  he  also  :      BROWN,  John,  an  English  author,    lM»m   at 
>ublisiied  *' First  Lines  of  Englisli  (irammar.-'     Roth  bury,    Northumberland,    Nov.   5,     1715. 
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lis  ''(iranunar  of  Knglish  (i  ram  mars"  (large  ,  killed  himself,  Sept.  23,  17(»G.  He  wa}*  edu- 
8vo,  lH.il)  was  the  most  extensive  and  com-  i  cated  at  Cambridge,  and  during  the  relx-Uiun 
plete  grammar  of  the  Knglish  language,  and  has  of  1745  acted  Avith  nmch  gallantry  as  a  volun- 
continued  to  ei^joy  a  higii  reputation.  A  re-  \  teer  on  the  royal  side.  He  afterward  bci-anie 
visc<l  editi»»n,  which  he  iiad  just  completed  at  rector  successively  at  Morelond,  Great  Ht>rkes- 
the  time  of  his  death,  a])peared  in  1857.  ley,  an<l  Newcastle.     He  was  preparing  t<i  p* 

BROWN,  Hfnry  Kirkf,  an  American  sculptor,  i  to  liussia,  on  the  invitation  of  Catharine?  II.,  to 
])orn  at  Leydon,  Mass.,  in  1814.  His  tirst  at-  '  ai<l  in  establishing  a  system  of  education,  whiu 
tempt  at  art  was  made  at  the  age  of  12,  in  tlie  an  attack  of  gout  and  rheumatism  cauM^d  him 
portrait  of  an  old  man.  '  At  18  Jie  went  to  Bos-  to  connnit  suicide.  His  works  include  *^  Essays 
t«m  to  study  portrait  ])ainting,  but  soon  turned  ,  on  the  Characteristics  of  the  Earl  of  Shafte*- 
his  attention  to  sculpture.  Having  spent  some  i  bury,"  a  tragedy  called  **Barbaro8*a,"  an 
time  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  America  and  tixed  '*  Estimate  of  the  Manners  and  PrincipK-?  t»f 
his  residence  in  Bro<)klyn,  N.  Y.,  ajtplied  him-  the Thnes,"  which  ]>assed  through  seven  edition^ 
self  to  the  ca^^ting  of  bmnze,  and  j)roduced  the  in  cme  year,  a  "  History  of  the  Kiso  and  l*rog- 
lirst  bronze  statue  ever  cast  in  this  country,  rcss  of  Poetry,"  and  ''Thoughts  on  Civil  Lib- 
He  IiMs  completed  several  well  known  works  |  ertv,  Licentiou.sness,  and  Faction.'' 
in  marble,  ''  Hope,"  the  *'  Pleiades/'  the  '*  Four  BROWN,  Johi,  a  Scottish  Biblical  critic,  lorn 
Seasons,"  and  the  statue  of  (Jen.  Nathanael  in  Perthshire  about  1722,  died  at  IIaddingt<<n, 
(ireene  in  the  capitol  at  Washington.  In  June  lU,  1787.  While  tending  sheep  on  a  farm 
br»)nze  he  has  executed  a  statue  of  I)e  Witt  he  learned  to  read,  and  soon  masterc<]  the 
Clinton,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  At  the 
in  Union  Sipiare,  New  York,  the  statues  of  age  of  20  he  opened  a  sclnx)l,  with  the  inten- 
Lincoln  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  and  an  tion  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Scottish 
e<|uestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Scott  in  Washington.  ■  church.     He  sided  with  the  party  who  s«rceded 

BROW^',  High  Stowell,  an  English  clergyman,  ;  from  the  church  soon  alYer,  was  ordaine*!,  and 
born  at  Dtmglas,  Isle  of  Man,  in  1823.  At  the  became  jiastor  of  a  small  Secession  cimgrega- 
age  of  15  he  went  to  England  to  learn  lan<l  tion  in  Haddington.  Here  he  leame<l  the 
surviying,  and  two  years  afterward  went  to  Italian,  Spanish,  (iermau,  Dutch,  French,  Ara- 
Wolverton  to  learn  engineering,  and  became  bic,  Persian,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopic  languofre*. 
an  i-ngine  driver  t>n  a  railroad.  It  was  his  His  ])rinci]>al  works  are.  a  *'I)icti«>nary  «»f  the 
habit,  after  his  day's  work  was  done,  to  spend  Bible,"  a  '' Self- Interpreting  Bible,"  and  a 
seviTal  hours  in  study,  and  he  wrote  his  tirst  *' History  of  the  British  Churches." 
classical  oxvTci>cs  witli  chalk  up«m  the  tire  Ih»x  BR0\I.\,  J«hi,  a  Scottish  physician,  founder 
of  the  t-ngine.  Becoming  of  age,  he  entered  of  the  Brunonian  system,  born  in  Berwickshire 
King's  ct>llei;e  in  his  native  town,  where  he  re-  in  17ii5,  died  in  London,  Oct.  7,  17S8.  He 
maincd  thr<.'c  years.  Entertaining  doubts  as  was  tlie  si>n  of  a  poor  farmer,  and  was  early 
to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  established  ap])renticed  to  a  weaver;  but  Laving  preri- 
churcli,  he  joined  the  I>aptist  denominatitm.  ously  manifested  much  aptitude  for  study  at 
and  in  Is4><  was  appointed  minister  of  a  chapel  the  grammar  school  of  I)unse,  the  8choohna»- 
in  Li  vrrju'ol,  amis*  >on  became  the  leader  of  the  ter  otl'ered  to  mstrucl  him  gratuitously.  The 
denomination  in  that  city.  He  is  a  popular  schoolmaster  and  the  parents  of  Br«>WB  be- 
le«'turer  to  the  working  classes,  large  numbers  hmged  to  a  bi^y  of  Presbyterian  seccdon.  and 
of  whom  attend  his  Sunday  at'temoon  >ervices.  young  Brown  was  destined  for  the  niinistrr. 
His  jaiblisheil  lecturo-i  have  hail  a  large  sde.         While  jMir>uing  his  <tutlies  he  was  induced  toat- 

BROWN,  Jaeok,  an  American  general,  born  in  tc-nd  a  meeting  of  tiie  synod  of  the  established 
Bucks  CO.,  Penn.,  May  \K  1775,  ilitd  in  Wash-  church  at  l>unsi',  and  this  gave  such  otlence  to 
in^'ton.  Feb.  24,  l>2^.  He  wasdosit-nded  from  his  friends  that  he  Kt\  the  society  and  joined 
mciiilKTs  of  tlu"  society  «if  Friends;  Mipporte<i  the  e.-^tablished  cliun-h.  He  then  becnme  pri- 
himsclf  in  early  lite  by  teaching  S4'hool;  was  vate  tutor  in  a  gcntU-man's  family,  and  acted 
al<o  employ vd  for  si>me  time  as  a  surveyor  of  as  an  assistant  in  the  grammar  achooL  In 
public  lands  in  l>hio;  and  settled  in  'IetiVr>ou     1755  he  went  to  Edinburgli,  and  after  pOMizig 
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through  the  preliminary  classes,  entered  him- 
self as  a  stadent  of  divinity  in  the  university. 
For  some  time  he  supported  himself  by  private 
teaching,  and  then  resumed  his  labors  as  as- 
sistant teacher  at  Dunse,  where  he  remained 
about  a  year.  In  1759  he  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, renounced  the  study  of  theology,  and 
commenced  that  of  medicine,  supporting  him- 
self by  giving  private  instruction  in  Latin  to 
niedic^  students.  Dr.  Cullen  employed  him  as 
a  private  tutor  in  his  own  family,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  others,  but  opposed  his  nomina- 
tion to  a  professorship,  whereupon  Brown  be- 
gan to  attack  the  doctor's  medical  views.  Hav- 
ing quarrelled  with  the  professors  at  Edinburgh, 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  8t  Andrew's. 
In  1780  he  published  his  Elementa  Medicina^ 
which  contains  the  doctrines  he  propounded  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Cullen,  and  for 
several  years  he  continued  to  explain  these 
doctrines  in  public  lectures.  The  excitement 
produced  by  this  work  was  very  great  in  all 
the  medical  schools  of  Europe;  and  in  Edin- 
burgh two  hostile  camps  were  formed  among 
the  students,  under  the  names  of  "  Cullenites" 
and  "  Brownites."  The  contest  sometimes 
raged  with  so  much  violence  as  to  lead  to  col- 
lisions among  the  younger  partisans.  In  1786 
Brown  went  to  London,  where  he  opene<l  a 
private  school  of  medicine,  and  gave  lectures  in 
his  own  house  in  Golden  square.  His  family 
was  large,  and  his  habits  intemperate ;  his  ex- 
penses were  greater  than  his  income,  and  being 
involved  in  debt,  he  was  confined  in  the  king's 
bench  prison  during  several  months,  until  re- 
leased by  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  friends. 
His  doctrines  had  gained  many  converts  in  the 
medical  schools  abroad,  and  he  was  making 
prei)arations  to  leave  England  for  the  continent, 
when  he  died  of  apoplexy. — The  publication  of 
his  first  work  was  followed  in  1781  by  "  An  In- 
quiry into  the  State  of  Medicine,  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Inductive  Philosophy."  In  1787 
he  published  **  Observations  on  the  Principles 
of  the  Old  System  of  Physic."  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  (3  vols.  8vo)  was  pub- 
lished in  London  by  his  son,  William  Cullen 
Brown,  in  1804^.  The  basis  of  Brown's  medi- 
cal tlieory  is  the  doctrine  of  "  excitabihty."  In 
his  view,  the  human  organism,  in  common  with 
that  of  animals,  mainly  differs  from  inorganic 
bodies  by  the  property  of  being  excited  under 
the  influence  of  external  agents,  or  the  functions 
of  internal  organs,  peculiar  to  organic  life. 
The  physical  external  agents  which  excite  the 
organism  to  act  are  heat,  light,  air,  and  alimen- 
tary substances;  internally,  the  blood  and  the 
humors  which  are  drawn  from  the  blood. 
Those  functions  of  the  organs  which  produce  a 
similar  etlect,  according  to  this  theory,  are 
muscular  contractions,  the  various  secretions 
of  the  body,  the  passions,  and  the  energy  of 
the  brain  in  the  processes  of  thoi  t.  These 
are  what  Brown  terms  the  he  ng  or  ex- 
citing forces,  whioh.  colleoUv  uonsidered, 
produce  life ;  and  wl  e  ceases, 


death  ensnes.  The  state  of  health  consists  in 
a  proper  equilibrium  between  the  exciting 
forces  and  the  vital  principle  of  excitability 
within  tlie  organism;  disease  consists  in  the 
rupture  of  this  equilibrium.  Two  kinds  of  ex- 
cess may  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  health,  and 
hence  all  diseases  may  be  classed  under  two 
general  heads :  those  produced  by  an  excess  of 
the  stimulating  forces,  and  those  resulting  from 
an  insufficiency  of  stimulation.  The  one  are 
called  *'  sthenic  "  (Gr.  adhog,  strength),  and  the 
other  "  asthenic, "  from  the  want  of  force.  The 
treatment  consists  in  diminishing  the  excess  of 
stimulus  in  one  case,  and  supplying  that  which 
is  deficient  in  the  other.  His  doctrines  became 
very  popular  for  a  time  all  over  Europe.  Gir- 
tanner  spread  them  in  Germany,  and  Basori  in 
Italy.  Broussais  developed  similar  views  in 
another  form,  80  years  later,  in  France,  at- 
tributing the  origin  of  all  diseases  to  inflanuna- 
tory  action  in  the  organism,  and  substituting 
the  word  "irritability"  in  lieu  of  "excitabil- 
ity," but  adopting  Brown's  division  of  all  dis- 
eases into  two  classes,  "sthenic  and  asthenic." 
The  exaggerations  of  these  two  schools  have 
lost  their  influence  on  many  minds,  but  the 
words  which  mainly  charactenzed  their  doc- 
trines, as  stimulants  and  contra-stimulants, 
irritability  and  excitability,  sthenic  and  asthenic, 
are  still  common  in  the  medical  vocabulary. 

BROWN,  John,  an  American  officer,  born  at 
Sandisfield,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  Oct.  19,  1744, 
died  Oct.  19,  1780.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1771,  and  officiated  as  king's  attor- 
ney at  Caughnawaga,  N.  Y.  In  1775  he  went 
into  Canada,  disguised  as  a  horse  trader,  to  ex- 
cite the  people  to  unite  with  the  other  colonies 
in  the  revolution.  He  was  with  Ethan  Allen 
at  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  and  on  Sept. 
24  following  took  Fort  Chambly.  He  was  also 
at  Quebec  when  Montgomery  fell.  In  1776  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  during  the  next  year  was  conspicuous  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  George.  He  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  while  marching  to  rescue  Schuyler 
in  the  Mohawk  valley  campaign. 

BROWN,  John,  a  Scottish  divine,  bom  near 
Whitburn,  Linlithgowshire,  July  12,  1784, 
died  Oct.  13,  1858.  He  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Burgher  congregation  at  Biggar  in  1806. 
In  1821  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  was 
chosen  professor  of  divinity  in  1834.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  among  the  first  of  his  time. 
His  principal  works  are :  "  The  Law  of  Christ 
respecting  Civil  Obedience,  especially  in  the 
Payment  of  Tribute;  "  "The  Resurrection  of 
Life;"  and  "Expository  Discourses  on  the 
Epistles  of  Peter,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  and  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans." 

BROWN,  John,  a  Scottish  author,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Biggar,  Lanarkshire,  in 
September,  1810.  He  was  educated  at  the 
high  school  and  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  His 
literary  reputation  rests  on  a  series  of  papers 
contributed  to  the  "North  British  Review" 
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antl  other  ])orio(lif{ils,  many  of  which,  on  pro-  '  free  homesteads,  he  nmlertook  to  ronnsel  and 
fetvional  ninl  other  siil»jt"fts,  have  l)een  repu])-  instruct  them,  liopinfr  therehy  to  further  in<li- 
Hshfd  under  tin*  title  of  **Ilorip  Sn]»>eciva)"  !  rectlv  tlie  scheme  which  lav  nearest  to  hi* 
(2  vols.).  Amonjr  the  most  popular  of  these  '  heart.  Hut  the  neproes,  unaccustomed  to 
are  several  rt-latin;r  to  the  ("harncter  and  ha])its  ;  the  rijrors  of  a  northern  climatv,  and  di-*heart- 
of  the  dojr,  an  animal  held  hy  him  in  ]»eeuliar  I  ened  hy  the  toils  and  hurdsliips  in%*olved  in 
esteem.  That  entitled  "  I*ah  and  his  Friends"  ]  clearing  their  mountain  fanns,  soon  reliii- 
has  heon  fre«iuently  ])ul)lished  in  separate  form,  '  quisht-d  them.  Hrown  and  liis  family,  whirh 
and  is  perhaps  the  hest  known  and  most  popu-  now  inclu<led  a  nuiid>er  of  prown-up  Bons  and 
hir  of  his  writinp*.  'daughters,   per.m*vered,  and  ultimately  estah- 

BROWIV,  JohD«  an  American  aholitionist,  horn  lished  comfortahle  homes  for  thcmsidves.  In 
in  Torrinpton,  Conn.,  May  J>,  1H(M),  hanjred  at  IH.")!  he  returned  to  Oldo  and  apain  cngnped 
(■harlest<)wn,  Va.,  Dec.  2,  18.51).  He  was  fifth  '  in  the  wool  husiness.  In  1854  his  four  eldest 
in  descent  from  Peter  Hri)wn,  who  landed  at  sons,  residing  in  Ohio,  migrated  to  Kansas. 
IMvmouth,  Mass.,  from  the  Mavilower  in  U»2(».  |  Thev  went  unarmed,  and  st^ttknl  in  Lvkin;; 
At  the  ape  of  five  years  he  emigrated  with  his  county,  ahout  8  m.  distant  from  the  villape  of 
father  to  IlutNon,  Ohio,  where  liis  youth  and  j  O-'sawattomie,  and  near  tlie  Missouri  iMinler. 
early  manhood  were  passed.  When  a  l)oy  he  !  Partakinp  stronply  in  tlie  anti-slavery  opinions 
was  otten  Si'Mt  <li>tances  of  100  miles  or  more  '  (»f  their  father,  thev  were  harassed,  plundered. 


in  eharpe  of  dn»ves  of  cattle,  and  visitinp  seve- 
ral eneam]>ments  of  American  tr(K>])s  durinp 
the  war  of  1S1*J,  he  acipiired  so  preat  a  dispust 


and  threatened  hy  marandinp  hands  of  pro- 
slavery  men  from  Missouri;  and  they  finally 
wrote  to  their  tather  to  hrinp  them  a  snpply 


for  military  life  that  he  invariahly  refused  to  of  arms  jind  ammunition.     To  this  Miiiimons 

perform  military  duty,  choosinp  rather  t»>  he  ;  he  lent  a  ready  ear.    I  la vinphnxMled  for  fifteen 

fine<l  than  to  serve  as  a  soldier  even  in  time  of  years   «>ver   schemes  for   arrestinp  and  over- 

l)eace.     lie  then  resolved  never  to  take  part  in  throwinp  the  slave  power,  he  c«»nceived  that 

any  war  which  was  not  one  for  liherty.    Ahout  the  moment  had  now  arrive*!  when  he  oupht 

this  time,  as  appears  from  a  frapment  of  an  an-  to  take  the  field  actively  in  tliat  hehalf.    Traineil 

tohiopra]>hy  let't  hy  him,  he  conceived  that  de-  hy  a  life  of  toil  to  endure  hardships,  tonph  and 

testation  of  slavery  which  hecame  tlie  master  '  sinewy  of  hrnly,  strictly  temperate  in  his  hal»- 

passion  t>f  his  lit'e.     He  received  a  strict  reli-  its,  and  a  hrave,  resolute,  and  (uwl-fearinp  man 

pious  education,  and  at  It)  years  of  ape  was  a  of  the  type  of  his  Puritan  ancestor,  lie  was  <in- 

conmiuiucant   of  the   (^)Up^epational    church  '  pularly  fitted  to  hecome  a  leader  in  the  rfujph 

and  a  dilipent  reader  of  the  Hilde.     in  l.*^l!<  he  encounters  which  marked  the  honler  warfare 

went  to  IMaintield,  Mass.,  with  a  view  of  enter-  of  Kansas  in  ls.')4-Ni.     Movinp  his  t'aniily  hack 

inp  the  orthodox  Calvinistic  ministry:   hut  a  to  the  farm  in  North  El  ha.  lie  departed  in  lK."»o 

chronic  infiammation  of  the  eyes  compelle<i  him  for  Kansas,  with  no  intention  of  Si-ttlinp  thore, 

to  ahandon   his  studies  and  return  t«.  Ohio,  hut  ]»repare«l  to  lay  down  his  life  if  nfCe^sarr 

where  he  resuiiu><l  the  tanner's  trade,  which  he  in   the  anti-slavery   cause.     In   NovoDiber  of 

had  previously  practiced  in  his  father's  service,  this  year  the  i)eople  of  Lawrence,  the  hoad- 

For  the  next  *Jo  years  he  carried  on  this  husi-  quarters  of  the  free-state  men.  anne<1  theni- 

ness  partly  in  Ohio   ami   partly  in  Crawford  selves  to  repel  an  attack  from  a  larpe  l»ody  of 

county,   IVnn. ;    ]»ut   havinp  lost  the   preater  Mi^sourians.  who,  orpanized  as  Kansas  militia, 

part  »»f  his  pr»»])erty   hy  untortunate  specula-  had  laid  siepe  to  the  town.     While  the  hostile 

ti»«ns  in  I.-mhI.  he  returiud  to  Ohio,  and  in  1S40  t'orces  were  w.atcliinp  each  other,  -Tohn  Hrown. 

emharkeil  in  the  w«m)1  trade.     In  184*»  he  re-  a<'companie<l  hy  hi>  four  S4»ns.  all  armed  to  the 

m»»vi-d  with  his  family  to  Sprinpfield.  Mass.,  teeth,  apj^eared  amonp  the  hesieped.     He  re- 

where  he  openctl  a  wool   warehouse.      Many  ci'ive«l  a  <>ommand  and  counst-lle*!  an  imnie- 

wo<»l-prowirs  of  nortluTU  Ohio  consipned  their  d  late  movement  ninm  the  enemy :  hut  the  leaders 

sti»ck  to  him  to  l«e  s4iM  at  discretion:  hut  hav-  of  the  free-state  men,  unwillinp  to  hrinp  on  a 

intr  attempted  to  t«.taMi»-h  a  -iystem  of  pradinp  I'ollision,  were  endeavorinp  to  adjnst  the  diffi- 

%vtH»U.  he  hroUL'lit  ljin>elf  into  collision  with  culty  hy  neL^otiatii^n.     This  dispu^ted  Hniun, 

the  maTinta-tnrer^  i>f  N^w  En::laml,  who  com-  who,  in  ref)ly  to  an  invitation  from  <ten.  J.  11. 

hineil  to  piirclui'^e  woo]  directly  trom  the  pri»-  I.ane  to  attend  a  council  «»f  war,  said:    "Tell 

ilucers.     l>rown  thereupon  tnok  a  larpe  ipian-  the  ireUeral  when  he  wants  nu-  to  fipht  to  say 

titv  of  wiiol  to   Eunme,   which    was  sohl  in  si»:  hut  that  is  the  onlv  onler  1  will  ever  ol»eT." 

London  at  lialf  its  n;;1u''.  ami  he  riTurne»l  to  Then<-eforth  hi>  opiTatioU'* wereof  an  irrepular 

America  a  ruiur-l  Tii:nu      In   1>^P»  !e  rciiii^vcil  character  and  <'ondueted  ex«-lusively  hy   Lim- 

his  familv  xo  Nortli  I'lha.  F-st  \  cninrv.  N.  Y.,  <vU\      In   Mav.  lS5ij.  at   the  head  of  a   (small 

■                                                                                                           -  ■ 

and  hepan  ti»  recl.-iiTii  a  tract  o\'  wild  land  pivin  Ixuly  »»t"  determined  men,  he  went  into  camp  on 

to  him  hv  (Jerrit  Smitli.     For  ten  Vf;irs  pre-  the  Tottawattamie.  near  the  rt-Mdence  of  hW 

vious  to  this  time  hi-  ]i:id  liMrhnreil  the  tluiiiphT  »-i>n«i.     A  lew  days  later  he  was  enpieed  in  the 

of    hecominp   the   lihc-aT-T   of    the    M»ut!nTn  coinh.at  of  Plack  .lack,  which  rt»su!ted  in  the 

slaves:  and  as  the  reirion  iti  whii-li  he  >-.Trl.  d  capture  of  a  mi  ]»eri  or  force  of  Miss*  »nriani^  with 

wa«ipartiaMy  "Ci-'ip"' «i  I'V  11.  uTi' c.ili>Tii-T'».  wlti.Mi  a   ci^nsidcraMe   amoimt   of  plundered    {roods. 

Mr,   Miiith*'!   i:l-ci-:i!!ry   li:id  j>l;jnT».d  tln-r.-   i-ii  (>tlier  atfrsir*  oT' t!i.' kind  « -ecu rrinp  during  iho 
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sammer  enhanced  his  reputation  as  a  partisan 
leader  and  hard  tigliter,  and  he  was  both  hated 
and  feared  by  the  pro-slavery  marauders.  In 
the  latter  part  of  August  a  fresh  invasion  of 
Missourians  f)Oured  into  the  territory,  num- 
bering nearly  2,000  men.  A  part  of  this 
force  was  driven  back  by  Gen.  Lane,  while 
another  body  of  600  marched  upon  the 
town  of  Ossawattomie,  near  which  Brown  was 
encamped  with  about  30  men.  Owing  to  the 
ra))id  advance  of  the  assailants,  a  part  of  his 
band  was  cut  off  and  one  of  his  sons  killed ;  but 
with  the  remainder,  about  15  men,  he  took  post 
in  the  woods  a(\joining  tlie  town,  where  for 
nearlv  an  hour  he  offered  an  obstinate  and  sue- 
cessful  resistance.  When  by  various  casualties 
his  little  force  had  become  diminished  one  half, 
he  eflccted  a  retreat  in  safety,  having  inflicted 
a  severe  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  on  the  en- 
emy. This  encounter  gave  Brown  a  sort  of 
national  reputation,  and  the  sobriquet  of  "  Ossa- 
wattomie Brown  "  clung  to  him  until  his  death. 
Six  weeks  later  he  was  again  in  Lawrence,  on 
his  way  home  from  Topeka,  when  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  an  overpowering  force 
of  ^lissourians  was  approaching  to  attack  the 
town,  wliich  at  the  moment  contained  fewer 
than  200  able-bodied  men.  Brown  was  unan- 
imously chosen  leader,  and  having  made  a  char- 
acteristic speech  to  his  men,  wliom  he  urged 
to  fire  deliberately  and  aim  at  the  enemy's 
legs,  he  posted  his  force  in  and  around  the 
town.  The  enemy  approached  within  half  a 
mile,  but  hesitated  to  make  an  attack,  and  both 
parties  lay  on  their  arms  during  the  night.  Wlien 
the  sun  rose  the  Missourians  had  decamped. 
Soon  afterward  Brown,  accompanied  by  his 
three  sons,  left  for  the  east  to  obtain  arms  and 
supplies  for  the  free-state  emigrants  in  Kansas, 
lie  remained  away  a  year.  In  February,  1857, 
he  addressed  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  appointed  to  consider  petitions  in 
favor  of  a  state  appropriation  to j)rotect  the 
rights  of  Massachusetts  citizens  in  Kansas ;  and 
in  Boston  and  other  cities  he  had  frequent  in- 
terviews witli  anti- slavery  sympathizers.  The 
mission  proved  an  unsuccessful  one  so  far  as 
substantial  aid  was  concerned.  Ills  proposi- 
tion to  drill  and  equip  a  body  of  men  for  ser- 
vice in  Kansas  savored  too  much  of  aggressive 
warfare  to  meet  the  views  of  most  of  tliose  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself.  None  could 
doubt  his  honesty  and  devotion  to  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  but  few  were  willing  to  trust  a 
man  whose  enthusiasm  for  freedom  evidently 
bordered  on  fanaticism.  Many  persons  believ- 
ed him  to  be  insane  on  the  subject.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1857,  he  returned  to  Kansas  and  began  to 
put  into  practical  operation  a  project  in  further- 
ance of  the  anti-slavery  cause  tar  in  advance 
of  any  views  previously  made  public  by  him. 
This  was  notliing  less  than  to  attack  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  in  one  of  its  oldest  seats, 
and  by  the  aid  of  liberated  slaves  to  overthrow 
it  throughout  tlie  Union.  Tliis  project,  con- 
ceived many  years  previous,  was  matured  partly 


during  the  border  warfare  in  Kansas  and  partly 
while  on  his  visit  to  the  eastern  states;  but  he 
unfolded  it  very  cautiously,  and  would  probably 
have  hesitated  to  carry  it  out  so  soon  had  not 
his  zeal  been  inflamed  by  the  exciting  scenes 
through  which  he  had  recently  passed.  He  re- 
vealed it  to  few  if  any  of  those  from  whom  he 
solicited  aid  in  behaJf  of  the  free-state  cause. 
With  a  small  number  of  resolute  men,  carefully 
selected,  he  soon  after  repaired  to  Iowa,  where 
they  passed  the  winter  of  1857-'8  in  practising 
military  exercises.  He  now  informed  his  fol- 
lowers that  they  were  to  serve  in  Virginia  in- 
stead of  Kansas,  as  they  had  supposed,  and  that 
Harper's  Ferry  would  be  the  scene  of  his  first 
operations  against  the  slaveholders.  For  the 
furtherance  of  his  plans  Brown  relied  very  con- 
siderably upon  the  assistance  of  fugitive  slaves 
who  had  escai>ed  from  the  United  States  into 
Canada ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  informing  these 
people  of  his  intentions  and  of  inducing  them 
to  cooperate  with  him,  he  called  a  secret  con- 
vention of  the  "  friends  of  freedom ''  at  Chat- 
ham, Canada  West,  in  May,  1858.  The  result 
of  its  deliberations  was  the  adoption  of  a  **  Pro- 
visional Constitution  and  Ordinances  for  the 
People  of  the  United  States,"  drafted  by  Brown, 
and  which  was  essentially  an  embodiment  of 
his  political  opinions.  The  preamble  declared 
tiiat  tlie  instrument  was  framed  mainly  in  the 
interests  of  the  slaves  and  other  people  '^de- 
graded by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  and 
many  of  the  articles  provided  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  among  insurgent  slaves  and 
for  other  contingencies  which  seemed  likely  to 
arise.  One  of  tliem  disclaimed  any  intention  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  the  United  States 
or  dissolve  the  Union,  and  limited  the  action 
of  the  framers  to  '^  amendment  and  repeal." 
Under  this  constitution  Brown  was  chosen 
commander-in-chief;  J.  H.  Kagi,  secretary  of 
war ;  Owen  Brown,  son  of  John  Brown,  treas- 
urer ;  and  Richard  Realf,  secretary  of  state,  the 
three  last  named  being  members  of  Brown's 
party  from  Iowa.  No  person  being  permitted 
to  hold  more  than  one  office  at  a  time,  the  pres- 
idency was  temporarily  conferred  upon  Elder 
Monroe,  a  colored  clergyman.  Brown  had 
hoped  to  proceed  at  once  to  Harper^s  Ferry, 
but  several  circumstances  combined  to  pre- 
vent the  immediate  execution  of  his  plan, 
the  chief  obstacle  being  the  want  of  money. 
He  therefore  returned  in  June,  1858,  with 
a  portion  of  his  party,  to  Kansas,  and  set- 
tled temporarily  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
territory,  which  was  then  the  theatre  of  bor- 
der warfare,  as  northern  Kansas  had  been  a 
year  or  two  previous.  On  Deo.  19,  while  the 
excitement  was  at  its  height,  a  slave  named 
Jim  secretly  crossed  the  border  to  Browses 
cabin  and  announced  that  he  and  his  family 
had  been  sold,  and  would  l>e  sent  to  Texas 
the  next  day.  Brown,  with  20  men  divided 
into  two  parties,  immediately  crossed  over 
into  Missouri  and  liberated  the  slaves,  whom, 
with  6  other  negroes,  making  11  in  all,  they 
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conveyed  into  Kansas.  Tn  tliis  enterprise  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  slaves  was  killed.  An 
unprecedented  excitement  followed.  Xotonly 
was  a  largo  reward  offered  for  Brown's  arrest, 
hut  the  more  moderate  free-state  men  hastened 
to  disavow  any  sympathy  with  his  daring  act. 
The  territory  hecame  t(X)  hot  for  liim,  and  ho 
started  early  in  January,  1859,  for  the  north, 
accompanied  by  four  white  companions  and  the 
liberated  negroes.  Pursued  by  a  party  of  30 
men,  subsequently  increased  to  42,  ho  made  a 
stand  in  a  deserted  log  cabin,  whence,  having 
provided  for  the  safety  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren under  his  charge,  he  issued  forth  with  sev- 
en male  com])anions  to  do  battle  with  the  ene- 
my. The  latter  precipitately  tied,  with  the  ex- 
cei)ti()n  of  four  men,  who  were  at  once  m^de 
prisoners.  Brown  sulisequently  took  the  slaves 
into  Iowa,  whence  in  the  middle  of  March  ho 
conveved  them  safelv  to  Canada.  He  now 
began  in  earnest  his  preparations  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Virginia.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  ho 
api»eared  in  Ilagerstown,  Md.,  where  he  rep- 
resented himself  to  bo  a  farmer  named  Smith 
from  western  New  York,  in  search  of  a  cheap 
farm  adapted  to  wfK»l-growing.  He  finidly 
liired  for  a  few  months  an  unoccupied  farm  in 
Virginia,  about  six  mile^  from  Harper's  Ferry, 
which  he  occupied  with  several  of  his  party 
early  in  July.  Others  joined  him  from  time 
to  time,  including  three  of  his  sons,  until  the 
force  numbered  22  persons,  of  whom  17  were 
white  men  and  the  remainder  negroes.  Boxes 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  <»ther  .supplies  which 
liad  been  shipped  to  Chambersburg,  Md.,  the 
previous  year,  were  gradually  removed  to  the 
fann  in  Virginia,  without  exciting  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  neighbors.  In  selecting  this  place 
for  the  first  attack  Brown  had  for  his  immediate 
object  the  capture  of  the  United  States  arsenal 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  where  were  usually  stored 
from  100,000  to  2*00.000  stand  of  arms.  This 
building  with  its  contents  once  in  his  po.sses- 
sion,  he  ex]»ected  to  rally  to  his  support  the 
slave  population  of  the  neigh borhootl,  and, 
when  his  force  was  sutTicientlv  recruited  and 
equii>ped,  to  convey  tliein  into  the  free  states, 
or,  if  that  slionld  prove  impossible,  to  retire  to 
the  mountains  and  inaugurate  a  general  servile 
war.  The  niirht  of  <  )et.  21  was  originally  fixed 
for  the  attack  upon  the  arsenal,  but  at  a  council 
called  bv  Brown  on  Sundav,  the  KUh,  it  was 
determined  to  beL'in  operations  that  very  even- 
ing. The  presence  of  ho  large  a  party  of  men 
in  the  nei'/liborhood  with  no  ostensilile  object 
had  bfgun  to  arouse  the  >uspi<'ion  of  the 
Virginians,  and  fnrtlier  delay  was  considered 
dangerous.  Almut  lOo'clm-k  <»n  Sunday  night 
Brown  and  his  nun  entered  the  village  of 
Harper's  Fi-rry,  an<l,  having  extinguished  the 
lights  on  the  streets  to<.»k  po-:-ession  of  the 
ar-ienal.  ovi-rpowering  ;ind  making  i)risoners 
the  three  wat<'hnien  wlio  tomietl  the  sole 
gir:tnl  of  tlie  building.  The  wat<hnian  at  the 
bri'lge  ncro<s  tlh-  r()t<nn;i«-  was  n^xt  captured, 
and  the  r:iilroa«l  train  from  the  we.st,  which 


arrived  there  shortly  after  1  A.  M. •n : 
was  stopped.  During  the  iii;:hi  :N 
of  Col.  Washington  and  other  e':;l2t: 
neigliborhood  were  ^iarite*]  and  r.r 
whatever  arms  ther  contained,  tic 
were  imprisoned  in  the  arsenal,  and  di 
were  freed.  At  daylight  on  the  ! 
train  was  allowed  to  procei.Hl  t<'ir.j' 
more,  Brown  freely  informing  er^rj  • 
questioned  him  that  his  object  in  m 
arsenal  was  to  free  the  slaves,  and  !h^ 
"by  the  authority  of  God  Aliui^.ty." 
rooming  advanced  ho  gathered  in  (•! 
principally  from  among  the  male  c'.ij, 
appeared  upon  the  streets  and  the  i 
who  a[)proached  the  arsenal  to  rr<s2 
daily  avocations.  By  8  oVdi^k  tie 
exceeded  60.  Iley  wood,  a  negri*  ffort* 
railroad  depot,  was  ordered  l>y  Bn>TL* 
ers  to  join  them.  lie  refhseiL  and  in 
to  escai>e  was  shot  dead.  The  citixen: 
this  time  begun  to  recover  ft'om  the  ^n 
which  the  audacity  of  Bruwn*!^  ftL 
plunged  them.  A  desultory  firing  vu 
upon  the  arsenal,  and  several  \tKna 
kille<1  and  wounded  npon  either  sde.  a 
the  mayor  and  two  other  prominent  c:W 
one  of  Brown^s  sons.  Bnt  until  nooi 
virtually  held  possession  of  the  town, 
that  time  his  force  had  bevn  inrresMd 
the  accession  of  six  or  eight  nepv 
were  compelled  by  tlireats  to  join  hixB. 
day  advanced,  opposing  forces  gath^rrec 
him.  Militia  from  the  neighborhood  i 
into  the  town,  and  the  captors  of  tlw 
soon  found  themselves  closely  besiegci 
building.  Of  the  two  insurgents  guin 
bridge,  one  was  killed  anil  one  caprnrc^ 
men  who  occupied  the  rifle  works  ven 
out,  and  all  were  either  killed  or  ci 
The  arsenal  was  now  commanded  oa 
by  the  armed  Virginians,  who  poani 
less  volleys  upon  i^  which  were  rtta 
the  garrison.  So  greatly  were  the  il 
forces  incensed  by  the  shooting  of  Ai 
and  other  popular  citizens  that  wfaa 
D.  Stevens,  one  of  Brown^s  most  tm 
lowers,  was  sent  out  with  a  fla^r  of  B 
was  instantly  shot  down,  rvceiviof  i 
in  his  body ;  and  Thompson,  the  priMi 
tured  at  tlie  bridge,  was  put  to  dofl 
nightfall  of  the  17th  the  an^enal  vi 
pletely  invested  by  the  militia,  and  Bp 
tiri'd,  with  such  of  his  prisoncn  as  1 
escaped,  to  the  engine  house,  an  attic 
which  he  repulsed  with  a  low  of  tw 
and  six  wonnde<l  to  the  assailants.  Sn 
this  the  firing  ceased  for  tlie  di^.  11 
ation  was  then  desperate  fur  Brwi 
force  had  dwindled  to  three  nniiyani 
men  be.**ides  himself,  and  a  few  Mgrs 
the  neighborhood.  The  remainder  voi 
or  mortally  wounded,  with  the  cicvf 
half  a  dozen  who  had  been  MVt  ost 
morning  to  liberate  slaves  and  niold  ■!< 
their  chief.    The  latter  nevcrthelc«4f 
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r  tlio  nipht  a  coolness  and  self-control 
extorted  the  admiration  of  his  prisoners. 
ii  one  !M.>n  dead  hv  his  side,"  savs  Col. 
ington,  ''  an<i  anothi'r  shot  through,  he 
e  jMiNe  of  his  <lyinn:  son  with  one  hand, 
lis  ritle  in  thv  other,  and  commanded  his 
rith  the  utnio'^t  (Composure,  encoura^ng 
to  ])e  tirm  and  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly 
sihlc.''  An  oiler  to  release  his  prisoners 
le<l  his  men  were  permitted  to  cross  the 

>  in  safety  having  !»een  rejected,  the  last 
e  of  e««oape  was  dosed  to  him.  During 
Ight  Col.  Kol>ert  K.  I-ee,  with  a  body  of 
1  State**  marines  an«l  two  pieces  of  ar- 
,  arrived  an<i  took  ])ost  near  the  engine 
.  At  7  o'chK'k  on  the.  morning  of  the 
these  troops  battered  in  the  door  of  the 
ng,  and  in  an  instant  overpowered  the 
garrison. "  Brown,  fighting  desperat<?ly 
last,  was  struck  down  by  a  sabre  stroke, 
hile  prostrate  on  the  grouml  was  twice 
eted.  Although  grievously  wounded, 
esorvetl  his  undaunted  bearing.  When 
oned  as  to  his  ol>ject  in  seizing  the  ar- 
and  im]iris( tiling  citizens,  ho  answered 
perfe<'t  frankness,  but  refuse<l  to  com- 
se  Persons  still  at  liberty,  (tov.  Wise  and 
[)r  Mn^on  of  Virginiji,  and  Mr.  G.  L.  Val- 
:ham,  a  member  of  congress  from  Ohio, 
examined  him  cli»sely,  but  failed  to  elicit 
tlier  than  a  simple  statement  of  his  mo- 
and  personal  acts.  He  declined  to  an- 
ao  rea.souai>le  «piestion,  asserting  that  he 
aly  done  his  duty  in  att^Mnpting  to  libe- 
lie  slaves  of  Virginia,  and  that  ho  had 
ig  to  reirret  save  the  failure  of  the  enter- 

Ile  hnwever  expressed  great  solieitude 
s  son  Watscm,  wiio  was  captured  in  a 
condition.  an<l  wlio  died  on  NVednes«lay, 
>th.  On  the  same  dav  Hrown  and  his 
surviviiiir  <'omrades  were  conveyed  to 
il  in  Charlestown,   Va.     They  were  in- 

>  a  few  days  later  for  conspiring  with 
es  to  i)roduee  insurrection,  for  treason 
it  the  cfjinmonwealthof  Virginia,  an<l  for 
sr.  On  Oet.  27  Brown  was  brought  to 
bis  re<|Uest  for  a  brief  <lelay  on  the  ground 
le  was  mental  I V  and  i>hvsicallv  unable  to 
id  with  his  trial,  and  that  he  wishe<l  to 
•  with  counsel  of  liis  own  choice  instead 
►se  a^-^igned  to  him  by  the  court,  having 
lenied.  lie  was  laid  upon  a  cot  within 
ir,  beini?  too  fet'hle  to  stand  or  even  to 
id,  in  the  pre««ence  of  a  court  and  jury 
tly  prejudieed  against  him,  con<lueted 
If  with  singular  calmness,  lie  repelled 
ndiuTiation  the  pleaof  insanity  attem])te<l 
urtred  in  hi^  lielialf,  and  even  ottered,  in 

to  -tave  time  and  troul»lo,  to  identify 
a  in  his  own  handwriting  whi<'li  atfonled 
r  evi«lenre  airainst  him.     C»)unsel  moan- 

arrive<l  from  the  north  to  defend  him, 
he  trial  wt-nt  «»n.     On  the  JMst  he  was 

guilty  on  all   the  counts  in  the  indiet- 

and  on  the  succeeding  day  he  was  s<'n- 
il  to  he  hange<l  on  Dec.  2.     In  the  speech 


which  ho  addressed  to  the  court  on  this  oc- 
casion he  disavowed  any  intention  of  commit- 
ting murder  or  treason  or  the  wilful  destruc- 
tion of  i)roperty.  His  prime  object,  he  said, 
was  to  liberate  the  slaves,  not  to  excite  them 
t^)  insurrection,  and  he  therefore  felt  no  con- 
sciousness of  guilt.  He  laid  considerable  stress 
on  his  kind  treatment  of  his  prisoners  in  the 
arsenal,  and  also  expressed  liimself  satisiied 
with  tiie  treatment  he  had  himself  received  on 
the  trial.  During  his  imprisonment  he  received 
visits  from  his  wife  and  a  numl>6r  of  northern 
friends,  and  held  arguments  on  the  slavery 
question  with  southern  clerg3rmen  who  at- 
tempted to  otfer  him  the  consolations  of  reli- 
gion. On  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution 
ho  left  the  jail,  an  eye-witness  said,  ^'  with  a 
ra^ant  countenance  and  the  step  of  a  con- 
queror," pausing  for  a  moment  by  the  door  to 
kiss  a  negro  child  held  up  to  him  by  its  mother. 
On  the  scaffold  he  was  calm,  gentle,  and  re- 
signed, and  warmly  thanked  all  who  had  been 
kind  to  him  during  his  imprisonment.  Noticing 
that  none  but  troops  were  present  at  the  place 
of  execution,  he  remarke<l  that  citizens  should 
not'havo  l)een  denied  the  privilege  of  coming 
to  see  him  die.  He  met  his  death  with  perfect 
comi)osure,  and  was  a])parently  the  least  con- 
cerned of  all  jiresent  over  the  tragic  event  of 
the  day.  His  body  was  delivered  to  his  widow 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  by  whom  it  wiis  conveye<l 
to  the  farm  in  North  Klba  to  be  interred,  .lohn 
Brown  died  as  he  ha<l  lived,  a  resolute,  unyield- 
ing zealot.  His  piety  was  as  sincere  as  it  was 
severe.  On  <me  occasion  in  Kansas  he  com- 
pelled a  party  of  profane  Missourians  captured 
by  him  to  kneel  and  ])ray  under  pi»nalty  of 
being  shot;  and  during  the  few  weeks  pre- 
ce<ling  the  capture  of  the  arsenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry  he  caused  his  followers  to  engage  daily 
in  ])rayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
On  every  subject  but  slavery  he  was  shrewd 
and  eminently  practical.  As  an  exponent  of 
the  austere  nrtues  of  the  men  who  founde<l  the 
New  Kngland  colonies,  he  seemed  an  otish<iot 
from  an  earlier  age;  and  it  would  Ik*  ditiieult 
to  find  his  counteri)art  in  that  regard  among 
men  prominent  in  American  history  during  the 
past  half  century. 

BEOWIV,  J«hi'  \fwtM,  D.  D.,  an  American 
clergyman  and  autlior,  bom  in  New  London, 
Conn.,  June  2\K  lH(»;i,  died  in  (termantown, 
Penn.,  May  15,  IHiiS.  He  studied  at  tiie  liteniry 
an<l  theological  institution,  now  Ma<lison  uni- 
versity, Hamilton,  N.  Y..  an<l  entere<l  ujion  his 
duties  as  a  preacher  in  Buti'alo,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  remaine<l  one  year.  He  then  remove«l  to 
Providence,  R.  I.,  to  assist  the  Rev.  Dr.  (Jano, 
pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  that  city, 
and  af\erwanl  preached  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  and 
in  Exeter,  N.  H.  At  Exeter  he  iMlited  the 
'*  Encyclopu'dia  of  Religious  KnowkHlire  "  1 1 
vol.  small  4to,  Brattleboro,  lH:j.'i>,  wliich  was 
republishe<l  in  Emrland.  In  1HH8  he  became 
professor  of  exegetical  theolngy  and  ecclt»sia»- 
ticid  history  in  the  New  Hampton  thei>h>^ioal 
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convoyed  into  Kan<ns.  Tn  tliis  cntoq)rise  ono 
of  the  owncrn  of  tlie  sKavos  was  killed.  An 
unprecedented  excitement  followed.  Not  only 
Wft^  a  lar^c  reward  offered  for  I^rown's  arrest, 
bnt  tlio  more  moderate  free-stati*  men  ha>tene(l 
to  <lisavow  any  sympatliy  with  his  darinj;  act. 
The  territ^>ry  became  too  hot  for  him,  and  he 
started  early  in  January,  1859,  for  the  north, 
accompanied  by  four  white  companions  and  the 
liberated  negroes.  Pursued  by  a  party  of  30 
men,  subsequently  increased  to  42,  he  made  a 
stand  in  a  desert e<l  lojr  cabin,  whence,  having 
provided  for  the  safety  of  tlie  women  and  chil- 
dren under  his  charge,  he  issued  forth  with  sev- 
en male  companions  to  do  battle  with  the  ene- 
my. The  latter  precipitately  tied,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  men,  who  were  at  once  rn^^de 
prisoners.  Brown  subse'juently  took  the  slaves 
into  Iowa,  whence  in  tlie  mi<ldle  of  March  he 
Conveved  them  safelv  to  C'anada.  He  now 
bejran  in  earnest  his  prei>arations  I'or  the  inva- 
sion of  Virginia.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  he 
ai)peared  in  Ilagerstown,  Md.,  where  he  rep- 
resented himself  to  be  a  farmer  named  Smith 
from  western  New  Yc>rk,  in  search  of  a  cheap 
farm  adapted  to  wool-gr<>wing.  He  tinally 
hired  f<»r  a  few  months  an  unoccupied  farm  in 
Virginia,  about  six  mile^  from  Hari)erV  Kerry, 
which  he  occupied  with  several  of  his  party 
early  in  July.  Others  joined  him  from  time 
to  time,  including  three  of  his  sons,  until  the 
force  numbered  22  persons,  of  whom  17  were 
white  men  and  the  remainder  negroes.  Boxes 
of  arms,  amnnmition,  and  other  supplies  whieh 
luul  been  shipped  to  Chambersburg,  Md.,  the 
previous  year,  were  gradually  removed  to  the 
farm  in  Virginia,  without  exciting  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  neighbors.  In  selecting  this  place 
for  the  first  attack  I^rown  had  for  his  immediate 
object  the  capture  of  the  United  States  arsenal 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  where  were  nsutdly  stored 
fn^n  100,000  to  200,000  stand  of  arms.  This 
building  with  its  contents  once  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  expected  to  rally  to  his  support  the 
slave  j>opnlation  of  the  neighborhood,  and, 
when  his  force  was  sullicientlv  recruited  and 
Ocpiippeil,  to  convey  them  into  the  free  states, 
or,  if  that  should  i)rovc  impo-iisihle,  to  retire  to 
the  mountains  and  inaugurate  a  general  servile 
war.  The  niirht  of  <>et.  24  was  originally  fixed 
for  the  attack  upon  th»'  arsenal,  but  at  a  council 
called  hy  Brown  on  Sunday,  the  ItUh,  it  was 
determine<l  to  brgin  operations  that  very  even- 
ing. The  presence  of  so  large  a  ])arty  of  men 
in  the  nriu'lihorh<K)d  with  no  osterisihle  ol^ject 
had  b«'gun  to  arou>e  the  *iu>pieion  of  the 
Virginians,  and  further  delay  was  considered 
danger«»us.  AbiMit  lOoVhuk  (Hi  Sunday  night 
Brown  and  his  men  cnteretl  the  villa;-'e  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  and,  having  extinguished  the 
lights  nn  the  streets  tiM>k  possession  of  the 
ar<rnal.  overpowering  and  making  ])ri>«int»rs 
till*  three  waff^limen  who  formed  the  sole 
jruard  of  the  building.  The  wntehman  at  the 
bridge  arross  the  r<)toniMe  wa<  next  eaj'tured, 
and  the  railri»ad  train  from  tl)e  west,  which 


arrived  there  shortly  after  1  A.  M.  on  the  ITtli, 
was  stop])ed.     During  the  night   the  lioust? 
of  Col.  Washington  and  other  citizens  in  tlie 
neighborhood   were  visited   and  stripped  t»f 
whatever  arms  they  contained,    the   owners 
were  imprisoned  in  the  arsenal,  and  their  slaves 
were    freed.      At  daylight  on  the  ITth  tljc 
train  was  allowed  to  proceed  toward   Balti- 
more, Brown  freely  informing  every  one  w!io 
questioned  him  that  his  object  in  siMzing  the 
arsenal  was  to  free  the  slaves,  and  that  he  acted 
**  by  the  authority  of  God  Almighty."     As  the 
morning  advanced  ho  gathered  in  priH»ners, 
princii)ally  from  among  the  male  citizens  who 
ap[)eared  upon  the  streets  and   the  workmen 
who  approa(rhed  the  arsenal  to  resume  tlioir 
daily  avocations.     By  8  o'clock  the  number 
exceeded  00.     Ileywood,  a  negro  porter  at  the 
railroad  depot,  was  ordered  by  Brown's  follow- 
ers to  join  them.     He  refused,  and  attenijiting 
to  es<'ape  was  shot  dead.    The  citizens  Lad  by 
this  time  begun  to  recover  from  the  stupor  into 
which  the  audacity  of  Brown's  pttack   had 
plunged  them.     A  desultory  firing  was  opened 
upon  the  arsenal,  and  several   persons  were 
killed  and  wounded  upon  either  side,  including 
the  mayor  and  two  other  prominent  citizens,  and 
one  of  Brown's  sons.    But  until  noon  Brown 
virtually  held  ])ossession  of  the  town.     Up  to 
that  time  his  force  had  been  increased  only  by 
the  accession   of   six  or  eiglit  negroes,  who 
were  compelled  by  threats  to  join  him.    As  the 
day  advanced,  o])posing  forces  gathered  around 
him.     Militia  from  the  neighborhood  marched 
into  the  town,  and  the  captors  of  the  arsenal 
s<jon  found  themselves  closely  besiegc<1  in  the 
building.     Of  the  two  insurgents  guarding  the 
bridge,  one  was  killed  an«l  <me  captured.     Five 
men  who  occupied  the  rifle  works  were  drivt.n 
out,  and   all  were  either  killed  or  captured. 
The  arsenal  was  now  commanded  on  all  si«!es 
by  the  armed  Virginians  who  poured  cea'M.- 
less  volleys  upon  it,  which  were  retum«:*d  br 
the  garris<m.     So  greatly  were  the  attacking 
forces  incensed  by  the  sliooting  of  the  mayor 
and  other  jwpular  citizens  that  when  Aarc»n 
D.  Stevens,  one  of  Brown's  most  trusted  fol- 
lowers, was  sent  out  with  a  flag  of  tmco,  he 
was  instantly  .»<}iot  down,  receiving  six  balls 
in  his  body;  and  Thompson,  the  prisoner  cap* 
tured  at  the  bridge,  was  put  to  death.     By 
nightfall  of  the  ITth  the  arsenal  was  com- 
pletely invested  by  the  militia,  and  Brown  re- 
tired, with  such  of  his  ])ris4mers  as  had  not 
escaped,  to  the  engine  house,  an  attack  niion 
which  he  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  two  killed 
and  six  wounded  to  the  ass:tilants.    Soon  after 
this  the  firing  ceased  for  the  dav.     The  wtu- 
ation  was  then  desperate  for   Brown.      His 
force  had  dwindled  to  three  uninjured  white 
men  besides  himself,  and  a  few  negroes  fr«»m 
the  neighborh(H>d.     The  remainder  were  killed 
or  mortally  wounde<l.  with  the  exception  of 
half  a  dozen  who  had  been  sent  out  in  the 
morning  to  liberate  slave**  and  could  not  rqjmn 
their  chief.    The  latter  nevertheless  diqil^ed 
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during  the  night  a  coolness  and  self-control 
whicli  extorted  the  admiration  of  his  prisoners. 
"  With  one  son  dead  by  his  side,"  says  Col. 
Washington,  "  and  another  shot  through,  he  ' 
felt  the  pulse  of  his  dying  son  with  one  hand, 
held  his  ritle  in  the  other,  and  commanded  his 
men  with  the  utmost  composure,  encouraging 
them  to  be  firm  and  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly 
as  i)0S3ible."  An  offer  to  release  his  prisoners 
provided  his  men  were  permitted  to  cross  the 
bridge  in  safety  having  been  rejected,  the  last 
avenue  of  escape  was  closed  to  him.  During 
the  night  Col.  Robert  E.  Lee,  with  a  body  of 
United  States  marines  and  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, arrived  and  took  post  near  the  engine 
house.  At  7  o'clock  on  the,  morning  of  the 
18th  these  troops  battered  in  the  door  of  the 
building,  and  in  an  instant  overpowered  the 
small  garrison.'  Brown,  fighting  desperately 
to  the  last,  was  struck  down  by  a  sabre  stroke, 
and  while  prostrate  on  the  ground  was  twice 
bayoneted.  Although  grievously  wounded, 
lie  preserved  his  undaunted  bearing.  When 
(|tK*8tioned  as  to  his  object  in  seizing  the  ar- 
senal and  imprisoning  citizens,  he  answered 
with  perfect  frankness,  but  refused  to  com- 
]»roinise  persons  still  at  liberty.  Gov.  Wise  and 
Senator  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Val- 
hmdijrliam,  a  member  of  congress  from  Ohio, 
cross-examined  him  closely,  but  failed  to  elicit 
nny  other  than  a  simple  statement  of  his  mo- 
tives t\nd  personal  acts.  He  declined  to  an- 
swer no  reasonable  question,  asserting  that  he 
had  only  done  his  duty  in  attempting  to  libe- 
rate the  slaves  of  Virginia,  and  that  he  had 
nothing  to  regret  save  the  failure  of  the  enter- 
prise, lie  however  expressed  great  solicitude 
for  his  son  Watson,  who  was  captured  in  a 
dying  condition,  and  who  died  on  Wednesday, 
the  19th.  On  the  same  day  Brown  and  his 
three  surviving  comrades  were  conveyed  to 
the  jail  in  Charlestown,  Va.  They  were  in- 
dicted a  few  days  later  for  conspiring  with 
negroes  to  produce  insurrection,  for  treason 
against  the  commonwealtli  of  Virginia,  and  for 
murder.  On  Oct.  27  Brown  was  brought  to 
trial,  his  request  for  a  brief  delay  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  ihentally  and  physically  unable  to 
proceed  with  his  trial,  and  that  he  wished  to 
confer  with  counsel  of  his  own  choice  instead 
of  those  assigned  to  him  by  the  court,  having 
been  denied.  He  was  laid  upon  a  cot  within 
the  bar,  being  too  feeble  to  stand  or  even  to 
sit,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  court  and  jury 
violently  prejudiced  against  him,  conducted 
himself  with  singular  calmness.  He  repelled 
with  indignation  the  plea  of  insanity  attempted 
to  1)0  urged  in  his  behalf,  and  even  offered,  in 
order  to  save  time  and  -trouble,  to  identify 
papers  in  his  own  handwriting  which  afforded 
strong  evidence  against  him.  Counsel  mean- 
while arrived  from  the  north  to  defend  him, 
and  the  trial  went  on.  On  the  81st  he  was 
found  guilty  on  all  the  counts  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  on  the  succeeding  day  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  on  Dec.  2.    In  the  speech 


which  he  addressed  to  the  court  on  this  oc- 
casion he  disavowed  any  intention  of  commit- 
ting murder  or  treason  or  the  wilful  destruc- 
tion of  i)roperty.  His  prime  object,  he  said, 
was  to  liberate  the  slaves,  not  to  excite  them 
to  insurrection,  and  he  therefore  felt  no  con- 
sciousness of  guilt.  He  laid  considerable  stress 
on  his  kind  treatment  of  his  prisoners  in  the 
arsenal,  and  also  expressed  himself  satisfied 
with  the  treatment  he  had  himself  received  on 
the  trial.  During  his  imprisonment  he  received 
visits  from  his  wife  and  a  number  of  northern 
friends,  and  held  arguments  on  the  slavery 
question  with  southern  clergymen  who  at- 
tempted to  offer  him  the  consolations  of  reli- 
gion. On  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution 
he  left  the  jail,  an  eye-witness  said,  "  with  a 
radtant  countenance  and  the  step  of  a  con- 
queror," pausing  for  a  moment  by  the  door  to 
kiss  a  negro  child  held  up  to  him  by  its  mother. 
On  the  scaffold  he  was  calm,  gentle,  and  re- 
signed, and  warmly  thanked  all  who  had  been 
kind  to  him  during  his  imprisonment.  Noticing 
that  none  but  troops  were  i)re8ent  at  the  place 
of  execution,  he  remarked  that  citizens  should 
nothave  been  denied  the  privilege  of  coming 
to  see  him  die.  He  met  his  death  with  perfect 
composure,  and  was  apparently  the  least  con- 
cerned of  all  present  over  the  tragic  event  of 
the  day.  His  body  was  delivered  to  his  widow 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  by  whom  it  was  conveyed 
to  the  farm  in  North  Elba  to  be  interred.  John 
Brown  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  resolute,  unyield- 
ing zealot.  His  piety  was  as  sincere  as  it  was 
severe.  On  one  occasion  in  Kansas  he  com- 
pelled a  party  of  profane  Missourians  captured 
by  him  to  kneel  and  pray  under  penalty  of 
being  shot;  and  during  the  few  weeks  pre- 
ceding the  capture  of  the  arsenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry  he  caused  his  followers  to  engage  daily 
in  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
On  every  subject  but  slavery  he  was  shrewd 
and  eminently  ])ractical.  As  an  exponent  of 
the  austere  virtues  of  the  men  who  founded  the 
New  England  colonies,  he  seemed  an  offshoot 
from  an  earlier  age ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  his  counterpart  in  that  regard  among 
men  prominent  in  American  history  during  the 
past  half  century. 

BEOWIV,  Johi  Newton,  D.  D.,  an  American 
clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  New  London, 
Conn.,  June  29,  1803,  died  in  Germantown, 
Penn.,  May  15, 1 8t>8.  He  studied  at  the  literary 
and  theological  institution,  now  Madison  uni- 
versity, Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  a  preacher  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  remained  one  year.  He  then  removed  to 
Providence,  R.  I.,  to  assist  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gano, 
pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  that  city, 
and  afterward  preached  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  and 
in  Exeter,  N.  H.  At  Exeter  he  edited  the 
**  Encyclopredia  of  Religious  Knowledge  "  (1 
vol.  small  4to,  Brattleboro,  1835),  which  was 
republished  in  England.  In  1838  he  became 
professor  of  exegetical  theology  and  ecclesias- 
tical history  in  the  New  Hampton  thet»logical 
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institution,  N.  II.  In  184o  liis  health  coinpelkMl  followers  went  to  Holland  and  Zealand,  where 
him  to  roiiiove  south,  and  lie  }>o('un)e  pastor  of  tliey  CHtahlishod  tlietnselve:$.  Their  iirinci|ial 
arhurrh  in  Lexiiiifton,  Va.,  whure  he  rfinaincd  coii^regutiou  was  at  Middelburfi^  in  Zealand; 
till  iH4U.  lie  then  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  others  were  at  Amsterdam  and  I^yden.  lleri- 
and  was  appointed  editorial  secretary  of  the  they  speedily  became  involved  in  dii«vnsion> 
American  Baptist  puhlication  society.  He  was  with  the  sects  about  them,  and  Anally  i]U:.r- 
also  editor  of  the  *'C-hristian  Chronicle"  and  relied  amon^  themsvhes.  Brown  retumtrd  tn 
the  "National  Baptist/'  At  the  time  of  his  England  in  1585,  and  alter  preaching  for  a  tin  te 
death  lie  was  en^a^ed  upon  a  history  of  the  ,  at  Norwich  as  before,  and  subjecting  himself 
Baptist  denomination.  I  tirst  to  a<lnionition  by  the  bishop,  and  then,  by 

BKOW^,  I^lrbolas,  the  ]>rinci]>al  patron  of  his  ])ersistency,  to  excomnnmication,  he  sud- 
Brown  university,  horn  in  Providence,  K.  1.,  denly  announced  his  recantation,  and  l>e^e4l 
April  4,  170*.),  died  Oct.  27,  1841.  lie  was  lib-  for  readmission  into  the  established  church. 
erally  educiited  at  the  Bhode  Islaml  college,  at  This  was  accorded  him  in  1590,  and  he  whs 
the  a^e  i>f  ±2  inherited  an  ample  lortune,  an<l  |  soon  made  rector  of  a  small  churcli  near 
founded  the  mercantile  house  of  Brown  and  j  Thrapston,  Northamptonshire.  Uurin^  the 
Ives,  one  of  the  most  successful  hi  the  country,  remainder  of  his  life  he  is  said  to  have  been 
In  17iH>  he  was  chosen  si'cretary  of  KhtHle  Isl-  idle  and  dissolute,  seldom  entering  his  chnrch. 
ami  college,  which  ollice  he  retained  till  1825,  He  died  in  ]irison,  whither  he'  hud  l>een  >t'nt 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  hoard  of  fellows.  ,  for  resisting  u  constable  who  hud  deniumUd 
When  tlr>t  made  secretary  he  presiaited  the  )  his  taxes. — The  views  held  by  Brown  and  his 
college  with  ^5,0(.H»  and  a  good  law  library,  in  '  folh>wers  were  brietly  these:  Every  religious 
consetpienco  of  which  the  name  of  the  college  congregation  sliould  constitute  an  independent, 
was  changed  to  that  of  Brown  univer>ity.  In  self-governing  body,  whose  minister  shonld  l>e 
182.S  he  built  a  second  college  edilice  entirely  chosen  by  it.  All  members  of  such  a  congre- 
at  his  own  expense.  His  gitts  to  the  universi-  gatir.n  should  bo  equal;  and  a  layman  might 
ty  amounted  in  all  to  ^loo.ooo.  He  also  con-  i  act  as  minister,  or  question  the  minister. 
tributed  largely  to  the  Providence  Athemeum,  '  There  should  be  no  fixed  forms  of  prayer,  but 
and  aided  in  the  building  of  churches  an<l  the  this  should  be  extempore.  Marriage  sh«»uld 
endowment  of  college.-*  in  every  jiart  of  the  not  be  celebrated  in  the  churches,  but  consid- 
country.  lie  l>e(iueathed  ^:jo,n(M)  i*or  the  es-  ered  as  a  civil  contract.  The  Brownists  also 
tablishment  of  an  ins;ine  asylum  at  Providem-e.     desired  change  in  many  minor  points.    HrownV 

BKOW^',  Robert,  an  English  Puritan  theolo-  followers  maintained  these  principles  after  hi;* 
gian,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Brownists,  born  defection,  and  ra])idly  grew  into  the  large  and 
about  15.~>o,  died  aUmt  l(i3o.  His  family  was  i  influential  sect  of  Indei>endents.  Bn»wnV 
nearly  connected  with  Cecil,  afterward  Lord  principal  writings  are:  **  A  Treatise  of  Kefur- 
Burleigh.  He  studied  at  Cor]>U''*  C'hristi  col-  mati(>n,  without  tarrying  for  any  Man  ;  "  '•  A 
lege,  C'anibridire,  where  he  first  imbibed  his  i  Treatise  on  the  Trinity,  third  chapter  of  M. 
Puritan  beliefs  from  Thomas  Cartwright,  then  Matthew,'*  &c. ;  and  *'A  Book  which  showith 
professor  of  divinity.  C'artwright's  views  were,  the  Life  and  Manners  of  all  True  Christiana." 
however,  only  the  germs  of  the  o])inion'i  s«K)n  These  were  published  together  at  Middelburg 
dexelopid  by    Bn)wn,   who  on    leaving  Cam-     in  1582. 

britlge  at  once  bigan  a  vigonnis  opposition  to  ;  BKUHN,  RaWrt,  n  British  botanist,  iNirn  at 
the  whole  discipline  and  liturgy  of  the  estab-  Montrose,  Dec.  21,  1773,  died  in  London.  June 
lished  rhunh.  Acting  as  a  sch(H)lmaster,  Kt-  lo,  1858.  He  studie<l  medicine  at  Edinbnrfrli, 
turer.  and  ]>reaclier  at  Islington,  he  neverthe-  and  was  a])iK>inted  botanist  in  the  Australian 
les-*  di-v«»ted  muih  of  his  time  to  excnrsions  exi)edition  of  Cai)t.  Flinders,  which  sailed  in 
al»oul  tlie  country,  clelivering  polemical  ad-  .luly,  18(»1.  Accompanied  by  the  flower  painter 
drt'SM's.  Kor  the  aL'itation  thus  created  he  was  Frwlerick  Bauer,  he  visited  the  coast»  of  Aus- 
for  a  sliort  time  iiii]irisoned  by  the  hishop  of  tralia,  Tasmania,  and  many  of  the  i«land#  of 
Norwit-h  in  l-^.'^o  or  1581;  but  on  acknowl-  Bass's  strait,  returning  to  England  in  1805 
edgiu:;  that  he  had  eniphtyeil  wrong  means  with  a  rich  collection  of  plants,  conipri«ing 
in  tlie  i»rv»j»:igation  of  his  the*)ries,  he  was  re-  more  than  4,iK»0  dilferent  si>ecie8,  lie  was 
leaMil.  Hi-  next  became  past»>r  of  a  Dutch  then  appointetl  ct»nservator  of  the  liotanical 
sivioty  «if  Anabaptists  at  Norwich,  and  made  etdleotions  of  Sir  .loseph  Banks  and  librarian 
many  ci>nverts  to  his  dm-trines.  The  viru-  of  the  Linniean  s«H'ifiy.  and  lal)ored  several 
lence  of  his  attai  ks  «>n  the  Anglican  hierarchy  years  at  the  niethiMlical  armngenient  uf  the  nu- 
causi'd  him  to  W  summoned  befV»ro  an  i*c«'K'si-  mert>us  s|K'cies  of  plants  collected  in  New  llol- 
astical  connnission.  whi>  again  jtlact'il  him  in  land.  An  «>utline  of  this  lalKir  was  published  in 
cust^Mly,  but  Lonl  l>urlei;;h  ])rorured  his  re-  is  10.  under  the  title  of  y*n»*/rowr« /V<^r*r  ^"vi# 
leasi'.  ThiSi'  and  other  imprisonments,  cen-  IloUoudiir.  In  1814  he  published  bis '* Gene- 
sur*s.  autl  p«.rs<.'rr.i it ais  caused  many  to  look  ral  Kemarks4»n  the  B«»t any  of  Terra  Australia" 
upon  Hrown  a^j  a  martyr  for  couM-ience.  and  iis  an  api>endix  to  Tlinders's  narrative,  and  in 
hi"  gainid  a  considerable  foll»>uin;r.  l»ut  con-  18:;n  a  Snj/pffttitht'im  [irituvm  F'iortr  3Vr« 
stani  inierteri-nce  with  his  eongrtiration  now  lIoUnn*ii4r,  He  als*>  des<rilK.Nl  and  classified 
forced  him  to  leave  England,  and  he  and  his    the  different   species  of  plants  collected,   be* 
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tween  1802  and  1815,  by  Horsfield  in  Java, 
and  those  collected  by  Salt  in  Abyssinia,  by 
Oudney  and  Clapperton  in  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica, and  by  Christian  Smith  at  the  mouth  of 
tlie  Congo.  He  was  appointed  in  1827  keeper 
of  the  botanical  department  of  the  British 
museum,  and  retained  that  position  until  his 
death.  Brown  was  the  first  English  botanist 
to  make  an  extensive  application  of  the  natural 
system  of  Jussieu.  Vegetable  physiology  is 
indebted  to  him  for  several  important  discov- 
eries, lie  first  spoke  of  the  peculiar  movement 
of  the  molecules  of  pollen  in  plants,  which  is 
known  by  his  name ;  and  was  the  first  to  de- 
monstrate that  these  molecules,  on  quitting 
the  anthers,  penetrate  through  the  style  down 
to  the  ovule  below.  On  the  death  of  Bishop 
Stanley  in  1849,  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Linmean  society.  Ilumboldt  styles  him 
*'  the  greatest  botanist  of  our  age.'' 

BROWN,  Sir  Samnel,  an  English  engineer,  born 
in  Ix)ud(m  in  1776,  died  March  15,  1852.  lie 
entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  18,  was  made 
commander  in  1811,  and  retired  as  captain  in 

1842.  lie  brought  into  use  both  chain  cables 
and  iron  suspension  bridges,  making  the  chains 
of  long  bars  of  flat  or  round  iron  pinned  to- 
gether by  short  links  and  bolt  pins. 

BROWN,  Sannei,  a  Scottish  chemist  and  poet, 
born  at  Haddington,  Feb.  23,  1817,  died  in 
Edinburgh,  Sept.  20,  1856.  In  1832  he  en- 
tered the  university  of  Edinburgh,  devoting 
himself  chiefly  to  chemical  studies.  lie  began 
his  public  career  in  1840  by  delivering  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  the  sciences. 
He  early  became  interested  in  the  nature  of 
atoms  and  the  laws  of  atomic  action,  contend- 
ing that  chemical  substances  usually  considered 
simple  are  transmutable  into  each  other.     In 

1843,  believing  that  he  was  prepared  to  prove 
the  isomerism  and  transmutability  of  carbon 
and  silicon,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  chair 
of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh ; 
but  upon  finding  his  proof  incomplete,  he  with- 
drew. Siibseciuently  he  occupied  himself  with 
constant  experiments  upon  his  fat^orite  sub- 
ject, and  at  his  death  believed  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  a  complete  demonstration.  In  1849 
he  delivered  in  Edinburgh  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  history  of  chemistry,  and  in  1850  ap- 
peared his  "  Tragedy  of  Galileo.''  Two  vol- 
umes of  his  essays  and  lectures  were  published 
in  1858,  entitled  *' Lectures  on  the  Atomic 
Theory,  and  Essays  Scientific  and  Literary." 

BBOWN,  Tarleton,  an  American  soldier,  born 
in  Barnwell  district,  S.  C,  in  1754,  died  in  1846. 
He  served  throughout  the  revolutionary  war, 
obtained  the  rank  of  captain,  and  left  interesting 
''  Memoirs  "  of  his  experience,  containing  much 
original  information  concerning  the  events  of 
the  time  in  the  two  Carolinas  (privately  print- 
ed. New  York,  1862). 

BROWN,  Tb«HM,  commonly  called  "Tom," 
an  Endish  satirist,  born  in  Shropshire  in 
1668,  died  in  1704.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, became  for  a  short  time  master  of  the 


free  school  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  and  was 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  "  Grub  street  wri- 
ter," indolent  and  fond  of  low  society.  He 
wrote  a  great  deal  in  prose  and  verse,  chiefly 
satirical  and  personal  pieces.  The  highest  as 
well  as  the  lowest  cliaracters  were  the  objects 
of  his  satire,  which  is  sharp,  though  coarse  and 
indecent.  His  first  pamphlet,  "The  Keason 
of  Mr.  Bayes  changing  his  Religion,"  published 
in  1688,  was  a  personal  attack  on  Dryden,  who 
had  become  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  a  little  before.  He  also  wrote  "Short 
Epistles  out  of  Roman,  Greek,  and  French 
Authors"  (1682),  and  "The  Salamanca  Wed- 
ding "  (1693).  An  edition  of  his  works  in  three 
volumes  appeared  in  1707-'8. 

BROWN,  Tli«oiM,  a  Scottish  philosopher,  bom 
at  Kirkmabreck,  near  Dumfries,  Jan.  9,  1778, 
died  at  Brompton,  near  London,  April  20, 
1820.  He  was  educated  with  great  care  by  his 
mother.  In  his  15th  year  he  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Currie,  the  biographer  of  Bums,  with  the 
recently  published  first  volume  of  Dugald 
Stewart's  work  on  the  philosophy  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  he  read  with  admiration, 
though  he  criticised  it  with  acuteness ;  and  the 
next  winter,  while  attending  Stewart's  lec- 
tures, he  made  known  to  the  philosopher  an 
objection  to  one  of  his  theories — a  circumstance 
that  led  to  a  lifelong  friendship  between  them. 
Brown  studied  and  practised  medicine,  and 
divided  his  leisure  between  the  pursuits  of  po- 
etry and  philosophy.  He  published  in  1798 
his  "  Observations  on  the  Zoonomia  of  Dr. 
Darwin,"  which  contains  the  germ  of  his  theory 
of  causation  and  of  the  principles  by  which  he 
was  guided  in  his  later  philosophical  in<iuiries. 
He  contributed  several  articles  to  the  early 
numbers  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  one  of 
which  was  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Kant,"  a  sub- 
ject of  which,  however,  he  had  little  knowledge. 
In  1803  he  published  a  collection  of  his  poems 
in  two  volumes,  many  of  which  had  been  writ- 
ten while  in  college,  and  which  exhibited  rather 
a  taste  than  a  talent  for  poetry.  A  local  con- 
troversy induced  him  to  publish  a  defence  of 
Hume's  theory  of  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect.  This  work  was  pronounced  by 
Mackintosh  the  finest  model  of  philosophical 
discussion  since  Berkeley  and  Hume.  It  was 
enlarged  in  subsequent  editions,  and  published 
in  1818  under  the  title  of  "An  Inquiry  into  the 
Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect."  In  1808-'9  be 
lectured  on  moral  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
Stewart,  at  whose  request  he  was  in  1810  ap- 
pointed ac^unct  professor  of  moral  philosophy. 
As  a  philosopher  he  was  in  general  opposed  to 
the  theories  of  Reid  and  Stewart.  During  the 
later  years  of  his  life  he  pnblisbed  "  The  Para- 
dise of  Coquettes,"  and  several  other  poems, 
but  they  added  nothing  to  his  reputation, 
which  rests  chiefly  upon  his  "  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,"  first  pub- 
lished after  his  death  (4  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh, 
1820),  and  several  times  republished. 
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BROWN,  Wmiam  Laireiife,  a  Scottish  thcolo- 
ginn,  l)()rn  nt  Utroclit,  Ilollnnd,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  pastor,  Jan.  7,  175/3,  died  May  11, 18:{0. 
His  father  returned  to  Scothind  in  1757,  and 
he  was  sent  to  tlie  grammar  school  and  univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews,  hut  afterward  removed  to 
the  universitv  of  Utrecht,  where  ho  combined 
witli  the  study  of  divinitv  that  of  civil  law.  In 
177ft  lie  became  pastor  of  the  English  church 
in  that  citv.  Between  17H8  and  171)3  ho  took 
several  prizes  ottered  for  jm])lic  competition  by 
ditferi-nt  learned  bodies  in  Holland,  producing 
among  others  a  disputation  in  l^itin  on  tho 
'* Origin  of  F)vil,"  and  one  on  tho  "Natural 
Ecpuility  uf  Man/'  which  was  printed  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1703.  He  was  also  made  professor 
and  then  regent  of  the  university  of  Utredit. 
In  17!»5,  ujxm  the  approach  of  the  French  ar- 
mies, he  tlc<l  to  England,  where  he  was  wamdy 
received,  and  was  made  princij)al  of  Marischal 
cx)llege,  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  At  tlie  first 
competition  for  the  Burnet  prize,  his  essay  on 
tho  "  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator"  obtnin- 
od  the  tirst  i)lace  (Aberdeen,  181  r>).  He  after- 
ward wrote  "A  Comparative  View  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  the  otfier  Forms  of  Religion 
which  have  existed  and  still  exist  in  the  World, 

Sarticularly  with  reganl  to  their  Moral  Ten- 
ency"  (Edinburgh,  182r)). 
BROW.\  COAL,  one  of  the  throe  great  families 
into  whi<'h  coals  are  divided  by  mineralogists, 
and  which  are  again  subdivided  into  many  sub- 
ordinate varieties.  In  England  it  is  alsi>  calle<l 
Bovev  coal,  from  Bovev,  near  Exeter,  where 
it  is  principally  found.  The  Gorman  deposits 
of  brown  coal  are  mainly  in  Prussian  Iiesso, 
Thuringia,  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  the  Wester- 
wald  (a  hill  chain  in  nortliern  Nassau),  and 
in  Saxony.  Tho  mineral  is  also  foun<l  in  Al- 
sace. Vegetable  matters  are  met  with  in 
various  stages  of  their  conversion  into  mine- 
ral coal.  In  the  fonnations  of  the  i>resent 
l)eriod  they  are  found  in  great  collections  of 
l>eat.  wliicli  are  somotimes  seen  in  l)eds  alter- 
nating with  others  of  sand  an<l  of  clay.  In  the 
tertiary  >trata  these  vegetable  collections  occur 
in  biMJs  inter-itratiticd  with  others  of  limestone 
and  tin'  various  rocks  of  tliis  period.  In  some 
instances  the  idants  are  little  altered,  so  that 
the  s])rri*'S  are  easily  recognized  by  the  struc- 
ture t»f  the  leaves  and  fruit.  The  stems  are 
tlatteiied  and  cross  each  other  in  all  directions. 
Tile  woodv  til)re  has  become  more  or  less  im- 
pregUiiTed  with  bitumen,  so  tliat  it  burns  with 
the  peculiar  sm()ke  and  tlameof  that  substance. 
This  material  is  called  lignite,  and  sometimes 
br<»wn  <*oal.  Be«ls  of  it  are  worked  for  fuel  in 
up]»er  Ile-^se.  Anotlur  variety  ot  brown  <-oal 
is  more  altered  in  stnu'ture,  so  that  its  vegeta- 
ble <-haraeter  is  more  indistinct,  the  beds  pre- 
sontinL'  >tratified  b«Hlies  of  dark,  nearly  black 
substance,  with  an  earthy  frarture.  The  liL'nite 
is  >ometime<  seen  mixe<l  in  tlie  siinie  specimen. 
This  v.iriety  of  brown  <oal  is  worked  in  the 
vieinitv  of  Ca-J^iel.  The<e  varictie>  make  but  a 
[KH)r  4uality  of  luel,  often  containing  from  .'.H» 


to  48  per  cent,  of  water.  A  large  prof)ortion 
of  this,  however,  may  bo  expelled  by  drying, 
though  even  then  8  j)er  cent,  or  more  may  Ik* 
reabsorbed.  The  amount  of  a^h  voriea  in*  the 
ditferent  (imdities  from  less  than  1  to  more  than 
50  per  cent.  Sulphates  of  lime,  potash,  and 
iron  otlen  occur  as  impurities,  and  nitrogen  is 
sometimes  met  with  to  the  extent  of  ir>  per 
cent.  In  21  ditferent  analyses  of  brown  coal  by 
ditferent  chemists,  tlie  proportion  of  curl>on  is 
fountl  to  vary  from  50  to  70  per  cent.  Brown 
coal  has  been  found  on  both  Hides  of  the  Andes 
in  South  America,  and  in  numerous  deposits  on 
the  eastern  and  western  slopes  of  the  Kocky 
mountains. — Jet  is  a  black  variety  of  brown 
coal,  compact  in  texture,  and  taking  a  good 
I>olish,  whence  its  use  in  jewelry.  The  oil  ex- 
tracted from  brown  coal,  ol^^nm  ligni  fmuUUy 
is  used  for  medicinal  pur^toses.     (See  Coai..) 

BROHKE,  Charlfs  Farrtr,  an  American  hnmor- 
ist,  bom  at  Waterford,  Me.,  April  26,  1834, 
died  at  Southampton,  England,  March  6,  18<»7. 
He  became  a  ])rinter,  and  worked  at  his  trade 
in  Maine,  in  Boston,  and  finally  in  Cincinnati, 
where  he  became  rei)orter  for  a  weekly  news- 
paper. In  1858  he  wrote  for  the  paper  a  letter 
purporting  to  come  from  a  traveUing  showman, 
signing  it  with  the  nom  <fe  plume  of  Artemus 
Ward,  which  heat^erward  made  so  well  known. 
In  1800  ho  went  to  New  York,  and  became 
editor  of  **  Vanity  Fair,"  a  humorous  pnMira- 
tion;  after  the  failure  of  which  he  turned  his 
attention  to  lecturing,  his  first  lecture  beinfr 
delivered  Dec.  2:^,  18ftl.  His  lectures  were 
humorous  in  form,  and  their  etl'ect  was  enhanc- 
ed by  his  (plaint  manner  of  delivery.  In  InO^ 
he  published  his  tirst  book,  ''  Artemns  Ward : 
His  Book,'^  which  was  followed  by  three  other 
volumes,  in  18(>5,  'fiO,  '67.  In  1800  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  lectured  with  succesis  and 
became  a  contributor  to  ''Punch."  Ue  died 
there  of  consumption. 

BROWKE,  Edward  Hartid,  D.  I).,  an  £np:1ish 
bishop,  born  in  1811.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  whero  he  became  fellow  and  tutor 
in  18:i5 ;  waslncuml>ent  of  St.  JamesX  Exeter, 
in  1841 ;  vice  principal  and  profe.*sor  of  He- 
brew at  St.  David's  college,  Lampeter,  fWtm 
184.'^  to  1841);  vicar  of  Kenwyn  and  preben- 
dary of  Exeter  in  185;J ;  Norrisian  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge  in  1854;  and  canon 
residentiary  of  Exeter  cathedral  in  1857.  In 
18r»4  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ely.  He  is 
the  author  of  *'An  Exposition  of  the  Thirtv- 
Nine  Articles''  (185(»;  Hth  cd..  1871),  repub- 
lisluMl  and  edited  by  Bishop  Williams  of  Con- 
necticut. He  has  also  published  volumes  of 
sennons,  antl  was  one  <»f  tlie  contrihutum  to 
**Aids  to  Faith,"  Smith's  '*  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,"  ''  The  Speaker's  Commentary,"  &o. 

BROWXE,  Fninrfs  an  Irish  poetestt,  bom  at 
Stranorlar,  c«>unty  Donegal,  June  16,  1818w  At 
the  .n^e  of  18  months  slie  lost  her  sifrht  from 
small p«ix.  and  as  she  grew  up  her  bnUhera  and 
sisters  read  to  her  such  books  as  tliey  could 
procure.     From  the  age  of  7  to  15  she  was 
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constantlj  composing  verses;  but  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  Pope  and  Byron, 
she  perceived  her  own  inferiority  and  for  some 
years  abandoned  verse-making.  In  1841  she 
bepan  to  contribute  to  the  "Athenaeum,"  the 
editor  of  which  became  interested  in  her  story, 
and  introduced  her  to  other  periodicals.  In 
1844  she  published  a  small  volume,  "  The  Star 
of  Attejibei,  and  other  Poems,"  which  was 
well  received,  and  procured  for  her  a  pension 
of  £20  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  prime  min- 
ister, to  whom  she  dedicated  hor  next  volume, 
the  "  Legends  of  Ulster."  In  184T  appeared 
her  "  Lyric  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  and 
about  the  same  time  a  prose  story,  "  The  Erick- 
sons."  In  1847  she  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
accompanied  by  a  sister,  who  acted  as  her 
amanuensis,  and  in  1852  took  up  hor  residence 
in  London.  She  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  various  periodicals.  In  1861  she  published 
"  My  Share  of  the  World,"  partially  an  auto- 
biography, and  in  1804  a  novel  entitled  "  The 
Hidden  Sin." 

BROWNE,  Georjce,  count,  a  Russian  general, 
born  in  Ireland,  Juno  15,  1(598,  died  at  Riga, 
Sept.  18,  1792.  He  gained  much  distinction 
in  the  Russian  service,  in  which  he  was  active- 
ly engaged  from  1730  to  1762.  He  was  suc- 
cessively taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks  and  the 
Prussians,  and  afterward  appointed  by  Peter 
III.  to  command  the  army  against  Denmark, 
with  the  rank  of  field  marshal.  Browne,  how- 
ever, declined  taking  a  part  in  this  war,  which 
he  deemed  UT\jnst,  and  the  czar  at  first  deprived 
him  of  his  dignities  and  ordered  him  to  leave 
the  country,  but  soon  recalled  him  as  governor 
of  Livonia,  which  office  he  held  under  his  suc- 
cessor, Catharine  II.,  for  30  years.  The  title 
of  count  was  conferred  on  him  in  1779  by 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  Joseph  II. 

BROWNE,  Henrlette  (the  ])seudonymo  of  So- 
phie DE  BouTEiLLER,  Madame  Desaulx),  a 
French  artist,  born  in  Paris  in  1829.  She  is 
the  great-granddaughter  of  the  Irish  general 
Browne,  wlio  settled  in  France  after  the  battle 
of  Culloden  (1746),  and  tlie  daughter  of  the 
count  de  Bouteiller,  a  Breton  nobleman  of 
much  musical  and  administrative  talent,  by  his 
marriage  with  the  widow  of  the  Italian  com- 
poser Benincori.  In  1855  she  married  M.  Jules 
Desaulx,  a  diplomatist.  Her  first  picture, 
*'  Reading  the  Bible  "  (ia53),  has  been  followed 
by  many  other  genre  paintings,  portraits,  and 
etchings,  which  are  popular  in  England  as  well 
as  in  France.  Among  her  productions  are 
''  The  Puritans,"  "  Consolation,"  '*The  Woman 
of  Eleusis,"  two  interiors  of  harems,  "  A  Court 
at  Damascus,"  and  "Nubian  Dancers." 

BROWNE,  Isaie  Hawkins,  an  English  poet, 
born  at  Burton-on-Trent  in  1706,  died  in  1760. 
Among  a  collection  of  poems  which  he  pub- 
lished, a  short  one  called  "  The  Pipe  of  Tobac- 
co" ()l>tained  groat  popularity.  He  entered 
parliament  for  a  Shrop«hire  borongh  in  1744, 
but  he  was  too  timid  to  speak  in  the  h< 
His  reputation  mainly  rests  on  his  1  > 


Be  Animi  Immortalitate^  modelled   on  the 
style  of  Lucretius  and  Virgil  (1754). 

BROWHE,  Jshn  Rms,  an  American  traveller 
and  author,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1817.  While  he 
was  a  child  his  father  emigrated  to  America 
and  settled  in  Kentucky.  Young  Browne, 
having  learned  stenography,  went  to  Washing- 
ton in  his  18th  year,  and  for  two  or  three 
years  was  employed  as  a  reporter  in  the  sen- 
ate. He  then  resolved  to  travel,  and  embarked 
on  board  a  whaling  ship.  Returning  from  this 
voyage,  he  published  "  Etchings  of  a  Whaling 
Cruise,  with  Notes  of  a  Residence  on  the  Island 
of  Zanzibar."  He  now  became  private  sec- 
retary to  Mr.  R.  J.  Walker,  then  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  In  1849  he  went  to  California 
with  a  commission  from  the  government,  and 
was  employed  to  report  the  debates  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  for  framing  a  state 
constitution.  Returning  to  Washington,  ho 
remained  there  till  1851,  when  he  went  to  Eu- 
rope as  a  newspaper  correspondent.  He  trav- 
elled through  Italy,  and  made  a  tour  in  Sicily, 
and  thence  through  Palestine,  of  which  he  gave 
an  account  in  his  "  Yusef "  (1853).  Return- 
ing, he  again  entered  the  service  of  government 
as  inspector  of  custom  houses  on  the  northern 
frontier  and  the  Pacific  coast,  and  wrote  many 
magazine  articles,  some  of  which  have  since 
been  collected  into  a  volume  entitled  **  Adven- 
tures in  the  Apache  Country."  In  1861  he 
again  went  to  Europe,  partly  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children.  Leaving  his  family  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  he  made  journeys  in 
Algeria,  Iceland,  Poland,  and  Ruasia.  Ac- 
counts of  some  of  these  excursions  have  been 
published  in  volumes  entitled  "  The  Land  of 
Thor  "  and  "  An  American  Family  in  Germa- 
ny." All  of  these  works  are  illustrated  by 
sketches,  mainly  of  a  humorous  character, 
from  drawings  by  the  author.  Returning  to 
the  United  States,  he  was  deputed  by  govern- 
ment to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  min- 
eral resources  of  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  His  final  report,  "Resources  of 
the  Pacific  Slope"  (8vo,  New  York,  1869), 
presents  an  elaborate  review  of  the  mines,  cli- 
mate, topography,  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
miscellaneous  resources  of  that  portion  of  the 
Union.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
China,  but  was  recalled  in  1870.  His  resi- 
dence is  at  Oakland,  near  San  Francisco. 

BEOWlfE,  Mary  kwt  (Mrs.  James  Gray),  an 
English  poetess,  bom  at  Maidenhead  Thicket, 
Berkshire,  Sept.  24,  1812,  died  in  Cork,  Jan. 
28,  1846.  Her  first  volume,  "Mont  Blanc  and 
other  Poems,"  was  published  before  she  was  15. 
Her  second  volume,  "Ada,"  appeared  in  1828. 
"  Repentance  and  other  Poems  "  (chiefly  of  a 
religious  character)  followed  in  1829.  The 
"  Coronal "  and  "  Birthday  Gift "  were  pub- 
lished in  1833  and  1834.  "  Ignatia,"  her  long- 
est and  most  finished  work,  was  published  in 
1888.  She  wrote  for  the  "Dublin  University 
"  a  series  of  prose  tales  entitled  "  Rec- 
)f  a  Portrait  Painter,"  and  a  num- 
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her  of  poems,  aAorward  collected  iis  '^Sketch-  ;      BROWNELL,  Heiry  H^wardf  an  American  aa- 

e«  lV(»in  tlie  Antique"  (1844).  About tiie same  thor,  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  6,  lS2o, 
time  11  volume  of  **  Sacred  Poems "  ai)|>eared.  died  in  Ea«t  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  31,  1872. 
Ill  1H-Ir2  she  was  married  to  Nfr.  James  Gray,  a  <  He  ^^railuated  at  Washington  (Trinity)  college, 
nephew  of  the  Kttriek  Shepherd.  |  Hartford,  in   1841,   and    subbcauently  iitadivd 

BKOWNK,  Simon,  an  En^^lish  theologian,  born  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  bnt  tumc*! 
at  Shepton- Mallet,  Somer.Hi'tshire,  in  KiHO,  died  i  his  attention  more  especially  to  teaching  and 
in  17'«-.     He  was  ptistor  of  dissenting?  conjrre-  " 

gatioiis  in  Portsmoutli  and  London.  In  1723, 
at\er  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife  and  oulv 
son,  he  conceived  that  the  Almighty  had  taken 
away  from  him  his  rational  soid,  resigned  his  pas 


to  authorship.  A  volume  of  hia  *^ Poems** 
was  published  in  New  York  in  1847.  He  after- 
ward wrote  ''The  People's  Book  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  History"  (Hartford,  1851),  and 
*'The  Discoverers,  Pioneers,  and  Si^ettlen  of 


toral  othce,  withdrew  to  his  native  town,  and  .  North  and  South  America"  (Boston,  185:i). 
refused  all  society.  Yet  it  was  during  this  re-  In  the  latter  part  of  18G3  he  entered  the  navy, 
tireiiient  that  he  published  his  principal  works,  j  an<l  served  as  an  acting  ensign  on  the  statf  of 
which  were  directed  tigainst  the  opinions  of  |  Admiral  Farragut.  During  the  war  be  pub- 
Woolstou  and  Tindal,  and  which  display  learn-  lished  several  spirited  and  popular  poems, 
ing  ami  a  vigorous  understanding.  j  which   were  gatliered    in  a  volume   entitled 

BKOW^D,  Sir  Thooias,  an  English  physician  '*  Lyrics  of  a  Day,  or  Newspaper  Poetry,  by  a 
and  author,  born  in  Lomlon,  Oct.  lU,  ir)nr>,  Volunteer  in  the  U.  S.  Service"  (New  York, 
die<l  at  Norwich,  Oct.  11),  1»)82.  After  study-  18t)4).  After  the  war  he  accompanied  Ad- 
ing  at  Oxford  he  took  his  degree  at  Leyden,  miral  Farragut  to  Europe,  and  then  resigned 
returned  to  England,  and  in  103()  established  and  returned  to  Hartford.  In  1860  a  volume 
himsi'lf  at  Norwich.  His  lirst  work,  litlifjio  of  his  *' War  Lyrics  and  other  Poems**  was 
Malic i^  ai)peared  in  ir)42.     It  was  a  sort  of     published  in  Boston. 

confession  of  faith,  remarkable  for  its  (|uaint  BROW.MvLL,  Thanas  Chntfe,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  an 
an<l  original  fancy,  was  soon  translated  into  American  clergyman,  lM)m  at  Westport,  Mass^., 
Latin  and  several  continental  languages,  and  Oct.  ll>,  1771^  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  13, 
gave  him  a  wide  reputation.  This  was  fol-  1805.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  wus 
lowed  in  1040  by  his ''7V//^/<>/A>j*/// /i)y/Wt7///m,  '  educated  ut  Brist^^l  academy,  Taunton,  at 
or  hhiuiry  niti»  Vulgar  Errors,"  the  learning  ,  RluKle  Island  collegt?  (n<»w  Brown  university  i, 
displayed  in  which  is  such  that  it  has  bi^n  '  and  at  Union  college,  where  he  graduated 'in 
called  a  cyclop;edia  of  contemporary  knowl-  1804.  Thenextyear  he  beciuue  tutor  in  Union 
edge.  Subsequently  appeared  his  *'  liyiiriota-  college,  in  1807  professor  of  bellea-Iettretf  and 
Wm'//,  Urn  Burial,  or  Discourse  on  Sepulchral  •  moral  philosophy,  and  in  1809  was  chosen  the 
Urns."  His  .style  aboumls  in  felicitous  expres-  first  proles.<H)r  of  chemi^try  and  mineralogr. 
sions,  but  in  his  eagerness  for  brevity  he  otlten  .  The  following  year  wus  spent  in  trn%'elling 
becomes  obscure,  and  no  other  writer  has  so  j  through  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in 
freely  formed  English  words  from  the  Latin.  ;  gathering  materials  and  apparatus  for  tlie  dv- 
His  "Christian  Morals,"  a  posthumous  w«)rk,  partnient  under  his  charge.  In  1818  he  began 
a]>peared  tirst  in  1710,  and  afterward,  witii  a  to  tuin  his  attention  to  preparation  for  the 
life  <»f  the  author  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  I7r>0.  ministry,  and  having  bi>come  an  Episcopalian 
His  collected  works,  tirst  published  in  folio  in  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Ilobart,  in  Trinity 
H>sr»,  were  edite<l  by  Wilkin  (4  vols.  8vo,  .  church.  Now  York,  April  11,  1816.  Id  ct>n- 
18:i0),  and  repriutcd  in  Ik>hn's  ''Antiquarian  ;  nection  with  his  pnifessional  duties  he  fnivc 
Library"  {'^  vols.).  i  him.self  t«>  the  work  of  a  missionary  in  Solie- 

BROWNE,  Wltliaai,  an  Englisli  poet>.  bom  at  necto^ly  and  its  vicinity.  In  the  smnmer  «f 
Tavistock,  Devonshire,  in  151)0,  died  about  1^18  he  became  an  a.<si>tant  minister  In  Trinity 
1045.  He  was  e«lucated  at  Oxford,  and  was  af-  church.  New  York.  He  was  consecrated  biah- 
terward  tut»>r  successively  to  the  earls  of  Car-  .  op  of  Connecticut  Oct.  27,  181U,  and  removed 
narvon  and  of  Penjbroke.  His])rincii»al  poeti-  at  once  to  his  new  field  of  labor.  Wasbinfrton 
cal  works  are  entitled  "Britannia's  Pa.storals"  (now  Trinity)  college,  at  Hartfonl,  Conn.,  t4K>k 
(101;}-' 10),  and  tlie  Shepherd's  Pii)e"  (1014).  its  rise  under  his  auspices  in  1824;  he  was  its 
They  contain  some  tine  «lescriptive  passages,  first  president,  re.'«igning  in  1831.  Ho  became 
and  Wire  admired  by  Selden  and  Benvlon^on.     pre*>i(ling  bishop  in  1852,  uiKin  the  death  of 

BKdW^'i:,  WtUUiDi  Gfon^,  an  Knglish  traveller.  Bishop  Chase  «)f  Illinois.  lie  was  author  of 
born  in  London  in  ITtW,  died  in  iVr-ia  in  1S13.  »•  The  Family  Prayer  Book,"  which  contains  a 
He  was  educated  at  Oxf»)rd,  travelled  in  Kgypt,  c<»mmentary,  historical,  explanatory,  doctrinaL 
and  attempted  to  exjtlore  the  interior  of  .Vfrica,  and  ]>ractical.  on  the  liturgy  of  the  Episconal 
i»ut  was  stopped  in  narf«»or,  wliere  he  was  de-  church.  In  18;V.*-'4o  he  prepared  the  **KeU^on 
tained  as  a  captive  f«»r  three  years.  He  pub-  of  the  Heart  and  Life"  (5  vola.  12nio),  a  com- 
lished  ''Travels  in  Africa,  Kgypt,  and  Syria,  pilation  from  the  best  writers  on  experimental 
in  the  years  17!>*2-'0><"  (L<»inlon.  17!'!» ;  id  e«l.  and  practical  piety,  with  introductioika,  &c. 
enlariied.  ISnOi.  He  afterward  undertook  a  BE0W.\1.^G, E3liaWtli  Barrett, an  Enfrlishpoei* 
jitunuy  thrtiu;:h  Persia,  but  on  tlie  way  trnm  ess,  born  at  Hope  End,  near  I^bnry,  fter^ 
Tabriz  to  Teheran  was  murdered  by  banditti.       fordshire,  in  18(i5,  died  in  Florence,  Italy,  Ji 
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29,  18G1.  She  was  educated  with  great  care 
in  a  masculine  range  of  studies,  and  with  a 
masculine  strictness  of  intellectual  discipline. 
She  began  to  write  at  a  very  early  age  for 
periodical  publications.  In  1826  she  published 
a  volume  entitled  **  An  Essay  on  Mind,  with 
other  Poems."  No  portion  of  this  volume 
is  included  in  her  collected  poems.  In  1833 
appeared  "  Prometheus  Boimd,  and  Miscel- 
laneous Poems."  Her  version  of  the  "Prome- 
theus Bound  "  cannot  be  considered  success- 
ful, and  she  subsequently  pronounced  it  an 
*' early  failure,"  and  replaced  it  by  a  new 
translation.  Some  of  the  smaller  poems  in  this 
volume  are  marked  by  the  characteristics  of 
her  most  mature  productions.  In  1838  she 
published  a  volume  entitled  "The  Seraphim, 
and  other  Poems,"  of  which  the  principal  is  a 
lyrical  drama,  embodying  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  awaken- 
ed in  angelic  natures  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
crucifixion.  This  production,  as  well  as  her 
"  Drama  of  Exile,"  a  subsequent  work,  in  which 
the  theme  is  drawn  from  the  fall  of  man,  is  a 
very  bold  but  not  very  successful  effort  to  soar 
into  heights  of  speculation  and  invention.  In 
some  of  the  smaller  poems  contained  in  this 
last  mentioned  volume,  such  as  "Isobel's 
Child,"  "My  Doves,"  and  "The  Sleep,"  we 
have  glimpses  of  all  that  her  genius  was  des- 
tined to  accomplish.  About  the  time  of  the 
Eublication  of  this  volume  her  health,  which 
ad  always  been  delicate,  was  seriously  im- 
paired by  the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel,  and  for 
a  long  time  she  was  on  the  verge  between  life 
and  death.  Her  existence  for  many  years  was 
that  of  a  confirmed  and  seemingly  hopeless  in- 
valid. She  did  not  leave  her  room,  and' saw 
only  the  members  of  her  family  and  a  few  in- 
timate friends.  The  long  hours  of  illness  were 
six)thed  by  composition  and  study.  The  poets 
and  philosophers  of  Greece  were  the  companions 
of  her  mind,  and  some  of  the  inspired  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  studied  by  her  in 
their  original  language.  Some  of  the  fruits  of 
these  studies  were  made  public  in  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  Greek  Christian  poets,  which 
ai)peared  in  the  London  "Athenreum."  In 
1844  the  first  collecte<l  edition  of  her  poems 
appeared  in  two  volumes.  In  this  her  earlier 
productions  were  revised,  and  many  pieces 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  print,  including 
"  La<ly  Genildine's  Courtship,"  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  her  poems.  It  contained  a  grace- 
ful compliment  to  Mr.  Browning,  to  whom  she 
had  not  previously  been  personally  known. 
That  poet  called  to  express  in  person  his  ac- 
knowledgments, and  the  acquaintance  thus 
made  ri]»ened  into  intimacy  and  finally  into 
love.  Her  health  improved,  and  she  became 
the  wife  of  Robert  Browning  in  the  autumn  of 
1846.  The  growth  and  progress  of  this  new 
feeling,  and  its  efiTeots  npon  her  heart  and 
mind,  are  described  with  rare  grace  of  expres- 
sion, as  well  as  exquisite  depth  and  tenderness 
of  feeling,  in  a  series  of  poems  called  "Sonnets 


from  the  Portuguese,"  which  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  the  second  edition  of  her  collected 
poems,  published  in  1860.  After  their  mar- 
riage Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  resided  for  many 
years  in  Florence.  In  1851  she  published 
"  Casa  Guidi  Windows,"  a  poem  on  some  of  the 
social  and  political  aspects  of  Italy,  the  title 
of  which  is  taken  from  the  name  of  the  house 
in  which  she  lived  in  Florence.  In  1856  she 
published  "Aurora  Leigh,"  a  narrative  poem 
in  nine  books;  a  sort  of  versified  novel,  of 
which  the  subject,  characters,  and  incidents  are 
taken  from  English  life  and  manners  of  the 
present  day.  Her  last  publication,  "Poems 
before  the  Congress,"  appeared  in  1860.  Mrs. 
Browning's  rank  among  English  poets  is  very 
high,  and  among  female  poets  she  holds  un- 
questionably the  first  place.  She  combined  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristics of  the  masculine  understanding  and 
the  feminine  heart.  She  considered  carefully, 
and  was  capable  of  treating  wisely,  the  deepest 
social  problems  which  have  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  sagacious  and  practical  minds, 
and  yet  no  one  has  ever  given  truer  and  more 
fervid  expression  to  the  joys,  the  sorrows,  the 
aspirations,  and  the  visions  of  the  purely 
womanly  nature. 

BROWNING,  Egbert,  an  English  poet,  bom  in 
Camberwell,  a  suburb  of  London,  in  1812.  He 
was  educated  at  the  London  university.  At  the 
age  of  20  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  remained 
some  vears,  in  order  to  make  himself  familiar 
with  all  that  was  peculiarly  Italian.  The  me- 
diaeval history  of  that  country,  so  fruitful  in 
records  of  fervid  passion  and  startling  crime, 
was  studied  in  its  abundant  chronicles  and 
local  memoirs.  He  spent  much  time  in  the 
monasteries  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  explor- 
ing their  dusty  libraries,  and  in  the  silent  air 
of  monastic  life,  calling  up  a  more  distinct  im- 
age of  the  past  than  could  have  been  vouchsafed 
to  him  in  any  "bustle  of  resort."  But  he  de- 
voted himself  with  equal  energy  to  the  task  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  life  and 
characteristics  of  the  people  around  him.  He 
studied  a  class  of  Italian  population  of  which 
most  travellers  have  only  occasional  glimpses — 
the  peasants  in  their  rural  homes,  and  the 
residents  of  those  dreamy  old  towns  in  which 
life  flows  on  with  so  quiet  a  current.  No  trav- 
eller ever  brought  away  a  larger  intellectual 
harvest  from  Italy  than  Mr.  Browning ;  and  the 
effect  of  his  Italian  life  is  distinctly  perceived 
by  the  readers  of  his  poetry,  alike  in  his  choice 
of  subjects  and  his  treatment  of  them.  In  1835 
appeared  his  "  Paracelsus,"  a  dramatic  poem 
in  which  the  principal  character  was  the  cele- 
brated empiric  and  alchemist  of  the  Ifith  cen- 
tury. It  did  not  attract  general  attention,  and 
has  not  the  elements  which  secure  popularity ; 
but  among  the  discerning  few  it  was  welcomed 
as  the  work  of  a  truly  original  mind,  rich  in 
performance,  and  more  rich  in  promise.  In 
1837  his  tragedy  "StraflTord"  was  presented 
on  the  stage  in  London ;  but  in  spite  of  the  ad- 
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iniraMc  artinp  of  Mjicrcady,  hy  whom  the  prin-  j  for  secession  took  |»Lice,  lie  advocate*!  tlie  prv*- 
cii)al  character  was  sustained,  it  met  with  very  ,  orvation  ol"  the  l.'ninn  as  the  hest  satV-^rnurd  li-r 
in<MltTate  mu-ress.    In  1840  he  puhlishud  **  Sor-  ■  southern  institutions.     In   December.  I)**'*!,  iw 
dcllo,*'  a  poem,  the  subject  of  which  was  drawn  ^  watj  arrested  on  char^re  of  treas<iD  a;:ainst  tiic 
from  tlie  supposed  life  of  the  Mantuan  poet,     confederacy,  and   detained   till    Mareli,    lb«i-. 
■who  appears  in  tlie  (ith  canto  of  Dante's  7*wr-  .  wlicnhe  was  sent  within  the  Union  linef*.   Aftvr 
gutorio.     The  jreneral  public  pronounced  this  ,  this  he  made  a  tour  through  the  northern  state*, 
work  an  unintelligible  rhai>sody,  with  no  mean-  '  delivering  speeches  in  the  principal  cities,  and 
ing  at  all,  and  Mr.  Browning  has  judiciously  .  published  a   book  entitled   *'iSketclies  of  the 
omitted  it  in  the  collective  edition  of  his  poems.  ,  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Secession.-'  Arc. 
Between  1M42  and  184t)  there  appeared  from     In  lftti4  he  returned  to  Tennessee,  of  which  he 
his  pen  several  successive  numbers  of  a  collec-  |  became  governor  in  ISfio;  and  in  18tt0  he  wo.-? 
tion  of  dramatic  and  Ivric  jjoems  to  which  he  '  elected  to  thesi'uate  of  the  Tnited  States, 
gave  the  title  of  ^' Bells  and  Pomegranates;*'  .      BK0\VX-!s£4(liRD,  (larks  Edward,  u  French - 
un  atl'ected  designation,  and  which    had  the  \  American    physiologist,   born    in    the    ii^land 
further  disadvantage  of  giving  no  hint  as  to  the  ,  of   Mauritius  in    1818.      His  father,   Edward 
nature  of  the  contents.     Among  these  was  a  |  Brown,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  ut 
tragedy  of  striking  poetical  power,  call e<l  **A  |  one  time  commanded  an  American  merchsmt 
BK»t  t>n  the  Scutcheon,''  which  was  i)riMluced     vessel.    He  was  lost  at  sea,  in  an  att<-mpt  which 
in  Drury  Lane  theatre  in  184-^   but  without    he  had  volunteered  in  nn  old  and  badly  fouinl 
marked  success.     Another  play  of  his,  **The  \  vessel  to  i>rocure  ])rovision8  for  ^fauritius.  at 
Duchess  of  Cleves,"  was  subsequently  brought  j  that  time  suti'ering  under  famine.     His  mother, 
out  at  the  Haymarket,  Miss  Cushman  person-    from  whom  he  derives  the  name  Sequard.  wu> 
ttting  the  heroine.    In  1840  his  collective  poems    a  French  woman.    Young  Brown-Sequard  w.i* 
were  published  in  London  and  Host  on,  which    carefully  e<Iucated   in   his  native   isjAn<1.      In 
introduccil  him  to  a  larger  circle  of  readers    18:]8  he  went  to  Paris  t«i  complete  his  >tndies, 
than  he  had  before  enjoyed.     In  1850  he  pub-    and  receive<l  there  the  degree  of  M.I>.  in  1S4»». 
lished    "Christmas  Eve   and   Kaster  Day,''  a  .  Since  that  time  he  has  devoted  his  attention 
poem,  in  which  a  jncture  is  presented  from  the  I  mainly  to  ex])erimental  phvbinlogy.      He   has 
author's  ])oint  of  view  of  some  of  the  religious    had  a  ])rize  awarded   him  live  times  by    the 
and  spiritual  aspects  of  the  ago,  and  some  of     French  academy  of  sciences,  and  he  has  twice 
his  (►wn  c<mvictions  are  expressed.     In  1855  ,  received  a  i)art  of  the  queen's  grant  for  the  en- 
appeared  his  "Men  and  Women,"  a  c(»llection  !  couragement  of  siricnce  from  the  royal  society 
t)f  poems.     His  latest  publications  are  **  The  j  of  London.    He  vi>ited  the  United  Statef*  scv- 
Ring   and  the  Book,"   '*  Bahmstion's  Adven-  .  cral  times,  and  delivered  course's  of  lecture-* 
ture"  (1871),  '* Prince  Ilohenstiel-Schwangan,  |  before  various  scientific  bodies,  il]ustrutin;r  his 
Saviour  of  Society  "  (1871),  '*  Filine  at  the  Fair  "    doctrines  by  the  most  delicate  vivisecti*  ais.     His 
(187:i),  and  *'  Red  Cotton  Nightcap  Country"    experiments  on  the  blotnl  give  great  support  to 
(187ii). — In  November,  1840,  Mr.  Browning  was  ,  the  d<K'trine  that  the  fibrine  of  that  tluid  is  an 
married  to  Elizabeth  Barrett.     Soon  after  her  \  excrementitious  product,  and  not  subservient 
death  he  returned  to  England  with  their  only  ^  to  nutrition.     He  has  produced  all  the  life-;:iv- 
child.  a  sun,  and  now  roides  in  or  near  London,  i  ing  elfects  of  the  natural  blood  l»y  the  trans- 
BRO\V.\LOW,  William    Gaanaway,  an  Ameri-  j  fusion  of  detibrinate<l  bloo<1.     \i\  the  ii\ie(  tion 
can  clergyman,  journali>t,  and  politician,  born    of  oxygenate<l  and  delibrinated  blood  the  irr:- 
in  AVythe  co.,  Va.,  Aug.  2t>,  18no.      Left  an     tability  of  the  muscles  was  restored  souic  lime 
ori)h:in  at  an  early  age,  he  learned  the  trade    atler  the  occurrence  of  post-mortem  rigidity, 
of  a  carpenter.     In  1H2(»  he  entered  the  Mcth-  \  and  the  blood  returned  by  the  veins  vennus  in 
odist  mini>try,  and  labored  fi>r  ten  years  as  an    color  and  containing  tibrine.    Detibrinated  :ui«l 
itinerant  preacher.     As  early  as  1828  he  be-    oxygenated,  it  was  again  ii^jected  by  the  artery, 
g.-iii  to  take  part  in  politics  in  Tennessee,  advo-    and  thus  the  wune  blo<Kl  wa^  used  for  hours  in 
caliu;:  the  reclectinn  of  .lohn  C^nint'y  Adams  to  .  maintaining  the  irritability  of  the  musclesw     Ar- 
the  j-residcncv;  and  while  travelling  a  circuit  \  terial   blotnl,  according  to  him.  is  subservient 
in  Si>nth  Carolina  in  which  >Iobn  C.  Calhoun    to  nutrition,  and  maint;iins  the  irritability  of 
livtd,  he  publicly  oppnsi'd  nullilication.    Al)out     the  musi-les;  %'enous  bliMid  is  necessary  to'pro- 
ls;;7    he   became    editor    of  the   *'  Knoxville    duco  muscular   contraction.      By   his  esperi- 
AVhig,"  apolitiial  newsj)apcr.     Inconsequence    ments  on  animal  heat  the  temperature  in  iiiau- 
<>f  hi--  tr^ncliant  modeof  expressi<in,  he  became     kind  is  placed  at  lo.'i'  F.,  several  degrees  hi^h- 
known  as  '*  the  lighting  ]mrson."     In  I8.'>ri  he    er  than  by  previous  obsi-rvers.     When  aniiuals 
publi«ihed  "The  Iron  Wheel  Kxamine<l  and  its    are  asphyxiated  their  temperature  at  the  time 
SjM»kcs  Extracted,"   being  a  reply  to  attacks    exerts  a  great  intluence  on  the  duration  of  life. 
made  iqxm  the  Methodist  church.     In  IKoS  he  ;  Previous    (ibservers    had    noted    that    certmn 
held  a  public  debate  in  Philadelphia  with  the    poisons  cause  a  ra^iid  diminution  of  the  animal 
Rev.  A.  IVyne  of  New  York,  whi<-h  was  pul»-     temperature;    according   to     Brown-Svqnard, 
lished  in  a  volume  entitled  '*  Ought  American     when  the  animal  heat  is  maintained  by  urti- 
Slavcry  to  be  Porpetuate<l  ? "  Mr.  Brownlnw    licial  means,  the  toxic  action  ismuchdiTnini&hed. 
taking  the  allirmative.     When  the  movement     The  great  discovery  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  of  llie 
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reapoctive  sensitive  and  motor  functions  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  cord, 
directed  the  attention  of  physiologists  to  that 
subject.  After  numerous  and  apparently  con- 
tradictory experiments,  the  conclusion  was 
generally  acquiesced  in  that  the  posterior  col- 
umns of  the  cord  are  sensitive,  and  convey  sen- 
sations to  the  brain ;  that  the  anterior  are  mo- 
tor, and  convey  the  influence  of  the  will  to  the 
voluntary  muscles ;  and  that  the  gray  matter 
of  tiie  cord  serves  merely  to  reflect  impressions 
from  the  sensitive  to  the  motor  nerve  roots. 
As  the  result  of  numerous  ingenious  experi- 
ments, Brown-SCquard  concludes  that  the  sen- 
sitive fibres  do  not  communicate  directly  with 
the  brain,  but  convey  impressions  to  the  gray 
matter  of  the  cord,  by  which  they  are  trans- 
mitted onward  to  the  brain,  and  that  their  de- 
cussation or  crossing  takes  place  in  the  cord 
itself,  at  or  near  the  point  at  wliich  they  en- 
ter, not  in  the  cerebrum  or  medulla  oblongata. 
On  the  otlicr  hand,  the  anterior  or  motor  fibres 
l)ass  on  directly  to  the  brain,  eftecting  their 
decussation  in  the  medulla  oblongata ;  the  gray 
matter  receives  the  impressions,  conducts  them 
to  the  brain,  or  reflects  them  upon  the  motor 
nerves,  but  is  itself  insensible  to  ordinary  stim- 
uli. These  views  enable  us  to  understand  some 
rare  and  curious  facts  in  pathoh)gy  which 
otherwise  would  remain  inexplicable.  Other 
researches  of  Brown-S6quard  relate  to  the 
muscles,  to  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  to 
the  e fleet  of  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the 
8ui)ra-renal  capsules  in  animals,  &c.  In  May, 
iy5H,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
nervous  system  before  the  royal  college  of  sur- 
geons at  London,  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention. In  18r)4,  having  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of 
the  nervous  system  in  the  medical  department 
of  Harvard  university,  a  position  which  he 
held  till  18()8.  In  1809,  becoming  again  a  resi- 
dent of  France,  he  was  appointed  j)rofes8or 
of  experimental  and  comi)arative  pathology 
in  the  school  of  medicine  at  Paris.  In  1858 
he  founded  the  Jounml  de  la  physiologie  de 
Vhoinme  tt  d€4  animau-x^  which  he  made  from 
the  beginning  a  leading  journal  of  physiology, 
and  which  he  continued  to  conduct  as  editor 
till  1803.  On  his  return  to  France  in  1869  he 
established  the  Archicen  de  lu  physiohgie  nor- 
mal e  et  pnthologiquCy  a  journal  of  similar 
standing  with  the  preceding.  He  hiis  been  a 
frequent  contributor  of  scientific  articles  to  the 
journals  under  his  cliarge,  and  has  also  been 
much  engaged  as  coiLsulting  physician  for  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system.  In  1873  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  practitioner  in  New  York, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  E.  C.  Seguin  began 
the  publication  of  a  medical  journal  entitled 
**  Archives  of  Scientific  and  Practical  Medicine." 
BKOWKSON,  Orestes  iigistas,  LL.  D.,  an  Amer- 
ican author,  bom  at  Stockbridge,  Vt.,  Sept. 
10,  1803.  In  his  19th  year  he  joined  tlie  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  where  he 


was  at  the  time  att^ndmg  on  academy;  but 
he  afterward  changed  his  views,  and  became  in 
1825  a  Universalist  minister.  He  preached  in 
difierent  villages  of  Vermont  and  New  York, 
and  wrote  for  various  religious  periodicals  in 
support  of  his  new  belief.  His  ecclesiastical 
position  had  grown  into  disfavor  with  him, 
when,  making  the  acquaintance  of  Robert 
Owen,  he  was  fascinated  -by  schemes  of  social 
reform,  and  in  1828  he  was  prominent  in  the 
formation  of  the  working  men's  party  in  New 
York,  the  design  of  which  was  to  relieve  the 
poorer  classes  by  i)olitical  organization ;  but  he 
presently  despaired  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
movement.  Afterward  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Channing  drew  his  attention  to  the  Unitarians, 
and  in  1832  he  became  pastor  of  a  congregation 
of  that  denomination.  In  1836  he  organized 
in  Boston  the  *'  Society  for  Christian  Union 
and  Progress,"  of  which  he  retained  the  pas- 
torate till  he  ceased  preaching  in  1843.  Im- 
mediately after  removing  to  Boston  he  publish- 
ed his  "New  Views  of  Christianity,  Society, 
and  the  Church,"  remarkable  for  its  protest 
against  Protestantism.  In  1838  he  estabUshed 
the  *'  Boston  Quarterly  Review,"  of  which  he 
was  proprietor,  and  almost  sole  writer,  during 
the  five  years  of  its  separate  existence,  and  to 
which  he  contributed  largely  during  the  first 
year  after  it  wan  merged  in  the  *'  Democratic 
Review  "  of  New  York.  It  was  designed  not 
to  support  any  definite  doctrine,  but  to  awaken 
thought  on  great  subjects,  with  reference  to 
speedy  and  radical  changes.  To  this  end  also 
he  published  in  1S40  "  Charles  Elwood,  or 
the  infidel  Converted,"  a  philosophico- religious 
treatise,  in  the  form  of  a  novel.  In  1844  he 
entered  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  to 
which  he  has  since  remained  attached.  The 
method  which  lie  adopts  in  his  philosophical 
system  is  the  distinction  between  intuition  (di- 
rect perception)  and  reflection  (indu-ect  or  re- 
flex knowledge).  The  mind  is  unconsciously 
intuitive ;  it  does  not,  m  intuition,  know  that  it 
has  intuition  of  this  or  that  truth,  because  as 
soon  as  it  knows  or  is  conscious  of  the  intuition 
it  has  reflex  knowledge.  Reflection  can  con- 
tain nothing  which  is  not  first  in  intuition.  In 
order  to  reflect  on  that  which  we  know  intui- 
tively, wo  must  have  some  sensible  sign  by 
which  the  mind  may  appreiiend  or  take  hold 
of  it.  Such  a  sign  is  language,  both  in  the  or- 
dinary and  figurative  sense  of  the  word,  which 
thus  holds  in  the  metaphysics  of  Mr.  Brownson 
a  place  corresponding  to  that  which  tradition 
holds  in  his  religious  system.  The  knowledge 
of  God,  ho  maintains,  is  intuitive.  The  ideal 
element  of  every  intellectual  act  is  God  creat- 
ing creatures,  ens  ereat  existentUut,  The  later 
publications  of  Mr.  Brownson  are  **  The  Spirit 
Rapper  "  (1854),  •"  The  Convert,  or  Leaves  from 
my  Experience  "  (1857),  and  "  The  American 
Republic"  (1865).  From  1844  he  supported' 
almost  single-handed,  in  Boston  and  New 
York,  "  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review,"  de- 
voted especially  to  the  defence  of  Roman  Cath- 
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olic  doctrines  but  nlno  (liscussin^  politics  and  I  certain  prominent  Baptists  of  Newport, 
litoratuiv.  This  periodical  was  suspended  in  I  whose  aid  the  necessiiry  money  was  raisvil 
18(>4  and  revived  in  1873.  He  was  invited  by  '  a  charter  obtained  in  February,  1764,  *•  1 
])r.  .lohn  11.  Newman  and  others  to  accept  a  coUejro  or  university  in  the  Knglisli  coloE 
chair  in  the  new  university  in  Dublin,  but  he  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Pluntatiun 
])reterred  to  continue  his  labors  in  his  native  \  New  England,  in  America.''  One  of  tlie 
country.  Translations  of  several  of  his  works  j  visions  of  this  charter  is  as  follows:  " 
and  essays  have  been  [)ubiished  in  Europe.  furthermore,  it  is  hereby  enacte<l  anddecli 

BROW.\  SPAR,  a  name  (civen  to  dolnmite,  that  into  this  liberal  and  catholic  institi 
the  nuijrnesiau  carlxmate  of  lime,  when  this  is  shall  never  be  admitted  any  reli(dou»  t 
of  a  brown  or.red<lish-brown  color,  from  a  but,  on  the  contrary,  idl  the  members  1i« 
small  percentajre  of  oxi<le  of  iron  or  oxide  of  shall  for  ever  ei\joy  full,  free,  absolate,  nni 
manganese.  Crystals  of  spathic  iron  and  the  interrui)ted  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  tlm 
mineral  magnesite  are  sometimes  called  by  the  public  teaching  shall,  in  general,  respect 
same  name.  ■  sciences,  and  that  the  sectarian  ditferenc< 

BROW^fSVILLE.  I.  A  post  borough  of  Fayette  opini()ns  shall  not  make  any  part  of  the  p 
CO.,  iVnn.,  on  the  Monongahela  river,  where  and  classical  instruction."  Ihegovemnic 
it  is  crossed  by  the  national  road,  al»out  30  the  college  is  vested  in  a  boanl  of  fellows, 
m.  S.  of  Pittsburgh  ;  pop.  in  1S70,  1,741).  A  sisting  of  12  members,  of  whom  H,  includin 
bridge  over  the  river  has  been  erected  here  at  president,  must  be  Baptists ;  and  a  lK)ar 
a  cost  of  $."■»( >,()0i),  and  another  bridge,  of  cast  ,  trustees,  consisting  of  SJJ  membcrH,  of  n 
iron,  over  Dunlap's  creek,  connet-ts  IJrowns-  22  must  be  Baptists,  5  Friends  or  Qaak< 
ville  with  the  neighboring  l)oroiigh  of  Bridge-  ,  Congregationalists,  and  I)  E]>iscopaH»ns  ; 
port.  In  the  vicinity  are  rich  mines  of  bitu-  ;  pro]>oi'tion  representing  the  different  denoi 
minous  c>»al.  The  Mimongahela  is  navigable  to  tionsthen  existing  in  the  colony.  Tlie  ins 
this  point  for  large  steamboats.  IL  A  city,  capi-  tion  and  immediate  government  of  the  a. 
tal  of  Camerou  co.,  Texas,  on  the  left  bank  of  rest  in  the  president  and  board  of  Udlowft 
the  Uio  (iramle,  op])osite  Matamoros,  abiuit  35  j  the  spring  of  the  year  in  which  the  ci 
m.  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  310  m.  S.  «)f  |  was  establi>hed,  instruction  was  comnicnc 
Austin;  poj).  in  lS7o,  4.0Oo.  It  is  easily  aeces- ;  Warren,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J 
sible  by  steamboats,  and  contains  a  custom  Manning,  wh«)  was  formally  elected  its  ] 
liousi' and  several  churche"*.  At  the  commence-  dent  in  September,  17(J5.  A  local  con  tot 
meni  uf  the  war  with  Mexico,  in  lS4r»,  the  the  seat  of  the  college  was  tinally  termij 
Uniteil  States  troops  under  (Jen.  Taylor  occu-  in  favor  of  Providence  in  1770.  l)urin|r  a 
pied  this  place,  threw  up  a  strong  work,  and,  of  the  war  of  the  revolution  instruotior 
leaving  in  it  a  small  garrison,  marched  to  tlie  suspended,  and  the  college  building  was  < 
relief  of  Point  Isabel,  on  the  coast,  where  their  pied  bv  the  state  militia  and  bv  the  tron' 
Bup])lies  Were  threateninl.  In  the  mean  time  ;  Rochambean.  Instruction  was  resume 
the  Mexicans,  under  cover  of  the  gims  of  Mata-  '  1783.  Mr.  Manning  was  elected  to  cun 
moros,  erected  batteries,  and  on  May  4  com-  }  in  1786,  but  soon  resigne*!  the  iH>st  in  c 
nienced  a  bombardment  of  the  fort,  which  ■  tpience  of  its  incompatibility  with  his  duti 
ht-^ted  ir)0  hours.  The  Americans  defended  the  college,  and  died  in  171)1,  aged  63. 
them^iehes  with  spirit,  nuiintaining  their  posi-  Manning  was  succee<led  by  the  Rw.  Joni 
tion  until  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  Taylor,  M ax cy,  who  resigned  in  18<»2.  and  wassuccc 
but  loMug  their  coinnmmier,  Msgor  Brown,  who  by  the  Rev.  Asii  Messer,  who  was  prosidei 
wa««  kilK-d  by  a  shell  on  the  t»th.  It  is  in  honor  '  182J».  In  1804,  during  his  presidency,  th< 
of  thi'i ollicer  that  the  town  was  named.  There  leire  receive<l  the  name  of  Brown  univervi 
is  now  a  fort  iKt)rt  Brown)  with  a  garrison  of  honor  of  Nicholas  Brown,  its  most  distinf! 
I'nited  Stales  tnM>p<  at  this  pnint.  III.  A  vil-  ed  benefactor.  Mr.  Messer  was  succeeds 
laire.  capital  of  Ilaywixnl  eo.,  Tenn.,  <»n  the  i  1827  by  the  Re%*.  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D., 
Memphis  autl  I.«misville  railroatl.  57  m.  N.  E.  resigned  in  1855,  having  by  his  personal  < 
of  Meiiipliis:  pop.  in  1870,  2,454,  of  wht>m  acte  rand  writings  greatly  ex  tended  the  n?] 
l,oU't  wv-re  ci»lored.  It  i-^  situatftl  in  the  midst  tion  and  intluence  of  the  university.  The 
of  a  rieli,  levvl  country,  is  surr«ainde<l  by  cot-  .  Barnas  Sears,  1).  I).,  LL.  I).,  was  then  c\ 
ton  and  nLii7.e  plantations,  and  is  the  centre  of  president,  and  resigne<l  in  1807.  He  wai* 
an  arrive  tratle.  It  comains  a  female  college  ceeded  by  the  Rev.  Alexis  CaswelL  I) 
undrr  ti:e  dirrctitm  of  the  Baptist <.  LL.  !>.,  and  the  latter,  in  January,    1871 

BKO\l\>  I^IVKKSITY  (fonuerlv  Illiodo  Mand  the  Rev.  E.  (;.  R.»bins«»n,  J>.  D.,  LL.  IK- 
ColieiT't,  a  seat  of  learning'  in  Pr«.»viden«'e,  ,  ollicers  of  in.<tniction  are  the  president, 
R.  I.,  fi'unded  .-lUnit  the  iniiltlle  «»f  tlie  hi-^t  <*en-  pn>fess<irs,  and  three  instructors,  besides 
tury  by  the  Philadelpiiia  as-oeiation  »»f  Bapti>t  brarian  and  register.  Tlie  university  hai 
chun-hes.  at  tlu-  «ipe<-ial  in>ti&;ati>>n  of  the  I%ev.  |  college  buildings,  and  a  mansion  honse  fc 
Morgan  E«l wards,  a  ^^  el>h  rKrL'yman  of  Phila-  president.  Its  enelo-iure^ are  graded  and  m 
dvlpliia.  The  Rev.  .lauus  Mannin^r.  a  native  ed  with  elms  and  compri-e  upward  of  16  i 
of  N\-w  .Tersi'v.  anil  gra^luateof  I^rinceton.  was  situat«:il  on  high  land  in  the  eastern  secti^ 
av.tln-ri/ed  in  17'«'.^  to  broach  the  scheme  to    the  city.     The  college  y,.ar  is  di\ided  inti 
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terms  with  two  vacations,  one  of  three  weeks 
beginning  about  the  last  of  January,  and  an- 
other of  nine  weeks  commencing  the  last  week 
in  June.  Besides  these  there  are  two  recesses  \ 
of  a  week  each.  The  annual  commencement 
exercises  occur  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  June, 
during  which  week  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  college  are  examined.  The  course  of  study 
comprises  four  years.  All  the  studies  of  the 
fir?jt  two  vears  and  the  first  term  of  the  third 
are  compulsory.  For  the  second  term  of  the 
junior  and  senior  years,  geology,  political 
economy,  Latin,  and  Greek  are  elective ;  while 
Latin,  Greek,  and  German  are  elective  studies 
of  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  coUegiate  course,  there  are 
courses  of  study  covering  three  years  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy.  The  annual 
college  expenses  are :  tuition,  $75 ;  room  rent, 
$20 ;  use  of  library,  $3 ;  register's  salary,  $4 ; 
total,  $102.  In  the  case  of  indigent  students, 
$25  per  annum  on  the  tuition  may  be  remitted 
to  a  number  not  exceeding  two  fifths  of  all  the 
students  in  college.  Scholarships,  57  in  num- 
ber, each  yielding  about  $60  per  annum,  have 
been  established;  and  a  fund  of  $50,000  has 
been  placed  by  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  in 
the  custody  of  the  corporation,  the  income  of 
which  sustains  80  scholarships.  The  state 
scholarships  are  open  only  to  citizens  of  Rhode 
Island ;  and  appointments  to  them  are  made 
on  the  nomination  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  state.  This  fund  was  realized  by  the  state 
from  the  sale  of  land  scrip  given  by  congress 
for  tlie  founding  of  a  college  of  agriculture, 
which  has  been  organized  in  connection  with 
the  university.  A  fund  of  $8,000  has  been 
given  to  the  university  by  two  of  its  friends, 
the  income  of  which  is  applied  either  in  the 
form  of  a  gift  or  a  loan  to  students.  The  fol- 
lowing departments  of  practical  science  have 
been  established  in  the  university  :  1,  chemis- 
try applied  to  the  arts,  in  which  particular 
attention  is  given  to  metallurgy,  pharmacy, 
medical  chemistry,  and  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  manufacturing  processes;  and  2, 
civil  engineering,  in  which  the  course  is  three 
years.  The  course  is  not  confined  to  undergrad- 
uates in  either  department.  The  course  in  the 
agricultural  and  scientific  department  is  three 
years.  The  college  library  contains  more  than 
40,000  volumes,  and  is  constantly  increasing 
from  the  income  of  a  permanent  fund  of  ; 
$27,000.  The  museum  of  natural  history  con- 
tains a  valuable  collection  of  specimens.  There  , 
is  also  a  valuable  collection  of  portraits.  The 
invested  funds  of  the  university  amount  to 
$r)02,<).")3,  the  greater  part  having  been  contrib- 
nte<l  by  private  individuals,  among  whom  are 
John  Carter  Brown,  Nicholas  Brown,  Alex- 
ander Duncan,  Rowland  G.  Hazard,  William 
Sprague,  William  8.  Slater,  Earl  P.  Mason, 
William  II.  Reynolds,  and  H.  N.  Slater,  all 
residents  of  Providence ;  oi  whom  the  five  last 
mentioned  subscribed  in  October,  1865,  $20,000 
each.  The  som  of  $60,000  was  beq^OMthed  by 
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the  late  William  Sanford  Rogers  of  Boston,  to 
found  "  the  Newport-Rogers  Professorship  of 
Chemistry."  According  to  the  last  triennial 
catalogue,  issued  in  1869,  the  whole  number  of 
alumni  was  2,876,  of  whom  1,351  survived. 

BSI'CE,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
bounded  W.  by  Lake  Huron  and  N.  and  N.  E. 
by  Georgian  bay,  having  a  coast  line  of  about 
180  m. ;  area,  about  1,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 
68,515.  The  chief  river  is  the  Saugeen,  fiow- 
ing  N.  W.  into  Lake  Huron.  The  northern 
part  is  a  rocky  peninsula  nearly  cut  oflf  from 
the  rest  by  Colpoy^s  bay  on  the  west.  The 
southern  portion  has  a  level  surface  and  a  good 
soil.  Immense  salt  beds  underlie  ])art  of  the 
W.  cx>ast,  and  salt  is  exported  to  the  United 
States.    Capital,  Walkerton. 

BRUCE,  a  noble  family  of  Scotland,  three 
members  of  which  obtained  royal  dignity.    It 
was  descended  from  Robert  de  Bruis,  a  Nor- 
man knight,  who  came  to  England  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  whose  grandson  Robert 
received  the  lordship  of  Annandale  from  David 
I.  of  Scotland.    I.  IMert,  fifth  lord  of  Annan- 
dale,  bom  in  1210,  died  at  Lochmaben  castle 
in  1295.     lie  was  one  of  the  15  regents  of  Scot- 
land during  the  minority  of  Alexander  III. 
When  in  1291,  by  the  death  of  Margaret,  the 
"maiden  of  Norway,"  the  succession  reverted 
to  the  posterity  of  DaWd,  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
and  youngest  brother  of  King  William  the 
Lion,  Bruce  disputed  the  succession  with  John 
Balliol,  the  great-grandson  of  David  by  his 
eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  he  being  the  grand- 
son of  David  by  his  second  daughter,  Isobel. 
The  contest  was  referred  to  Edward  I.  of  Eng- 
land,  who  decided   "that  in    all    indivisible 
heritages  the  more  remote  in  degree  of  the 
first  line  of  descent  is  preferable  to  the  nearest 
in  degree  of  the  second,*'  and  thus  gave  the 
kingdom  to  Balliol,  from  whom  he  required 
homage  and  fealty.    Bruce,  in  order  to  avoid 
swearing  fealty  to  Balliol,  resigned  the  lordship 
of  Annandale  to  his  son.    11.  Robert,  son  of  the 
preceding,  lord  of  Annandale  and  earl  of  Car- 
rick,  died  in  1804.     In  1270  he  accompanied 
Edward  I.  of  England  to  Palestine,  and  on  his 
return  to  Scotland  married  the  countess  .of 
Carrick,  in  whose  right  he  became  in  1292  earl 
of  Carrick.     Following  the  example  of  his 
father,  in  order  to   avoid  doing  homage  to 
Balliol,  ho  resigned  the  lordship  of  Annandale 
to  his  eldest  son  Robert,  then  a  minor.     Re- 
tiring to  England,  he  was  in  1295  appointed 
constable  of  the  castle  of  Carlisle,  and  in  the 
following  year,  when  Balliol  broke  his  alle- 
giance to  Edward,  and,  aided  by  Comyn,  took 
up  arms,   Bruce  fought  on   the  side  of  the 
English.    After  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  April 
27,  1296,  when  the  Scotch  were  defeated,  and 
Balliol  renounced  the  sovereignty,  Bruce,  who 
was  a  favorite  of  Edward,  applied  to  him  for 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  but  was  refused.    III. 
RoWrt,  son  of  the  preceding,  earl  of  Carrick, 
afterward  king  of  Scotland,  bom  March  21, 
1274,  died  June  7,  1829.    He  acted  at  first  as 
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EdwnnVs  liegeman,  ])ut  vAcillatod  between  the  !  against  his  wife,  his  sister,  and  his  other  rel- 
two  purtioH,  taking  no  very  active  jmrt  in  the  atives,  who  had  been  so  lonf^  in  captivitT. 
stru^r^Mu  between  WaUaee  and  England.  He  I  After  this  success  the  Scotch  assumed  the 
waH  iiMrtooiated  in  I21IU  with  .loiin  Comyn,  |  ott'enHivc  and  invaded  Ireland,  of  which  E<1- 
nephewoflialliul  and  a  pretender  to  the  crown,  j  ward  Bruce,  brother  of  Kobert,  was  crciwne<I 
And  with  tlie  bisiiopof  St.  Andrewts  as  ^uard-  '  king  in  1310.  While  the  disaenaions  last^il 
iaiirt  of  Scothuid.  Witli  thene  ho  laid  a  plan  between  Edward  and  his  barons,  Robert  Hmcv 
for  recovering  the  crown,  though  a[)parently  repeatedly  devantated  the  borders  and  all  the 
still  faithful  to  Edward.  This  plan  was  re-  north  of  Yorkslnre.  In  1323  a  truce  was  con - 
voalcd  by  Coniyn,  and  Bruce,  meeting  him  by  eluded  between  the  kingdoms  for  thirteen 
appointment  at  the  church  of  the  Minorite  yean«.  Four  years  after  this  Edward  II.  was 
friars  in  Dumfries  in  1800,  stabl)cd  him  in  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son,  Ed - 
u  tit  of  rage.  He  then  assumed  tiie  title  of  j  ward  III.,  and  Bruce  renewed  the  war,  with 
king,  suiiunoned  the  8cotj4  to  his  standard,  '■  the  avowed  intention  of  forcing  Edward  to 
and  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  March.  Edward  .  renounce  his  claim  of  sovereignty  over  the 
made  Aynier  do  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  '  crown  of  Scotland.  Tliis  renunciation  was 
guardian  of  Scotland,  and  sent  him  to  chastise  made  by  a  treaty  ratified  at  Northampton  in 
the  rebels.  The  force  of  Bruce  was  almost  1328,  by  which  Scotland  was  declared  sove- 
immediately  destroyed  in  the  wood  of  Metliven;  reign  and  independent  Bruce^s  title  to  tlie 
six  of  his  best  knights  were  made  ])risoners,  throne  was  recognized,  and  Jane  of  England, 
and  ho  himself  was  rescued  only  by  the  devo-     the  sister  of  Edward,  married  to  David,  prince 


tion  of  Seattm.  For  two  months,  with  his 
brothers  and  the  ladies  of  his  household,  he 
wandennl  to  and  fro  in  the  wilds  of  the  (iram- 


of  Scotland.  After  his  death  Brnce's  heart 
was  embalmed  in  accordance  with  his  dvMre 
that  it  should  be  carried  to  Palestine  and  buried 


pian  liills,  until,  his  party  being  discovered  and  j  in  Jerusalem ;  but  James  Donglaa,  who  under- 
force<l  to  separate,  ho  crosse<l  over  to  the  >  t(x>k  to  execute  this  commission,  waa  killed  by 
island  of  Hatlilin,  on  the  north  of  Irehmd.  His  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and  the  relic  waa  returned 
throe  brothers,  wife,  ami  sistor  were  captured;  and  buried  in  Melrose  abbey.  The  rest  of  the 
the  brothers  were  sinni  after  hanged  at  Carlisle,  |  body  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  Dun- 
and  the  hulies  were  imprisoned  in  various  parts  fermline,  where  the  bones  were  found  in  1618, 
of  England.  His  estates  were  confiscated,  and  when  the  new  church  was  built.  In  1872  a 
he  and  his  adherents  were  excommunicated  by  statue  of  Bruce  was  erected  in  Stirling  castle, 
the  ])apal  legate.  In  the  spring  of  1307  Bruce  Bruce  married  first  Isabella,  daughter  of  Don- 
returned,  surprised  his  own  castle  of  Carrick,  aid,  10th  earl  of  Mar,  and  had  by  her  a  daugh- 
defeated  small  parties  of  English  in  many  ter,  Marjory,  the  mother  of  Robert  11. ;  and  see- 
skirmishes,  and  maintained  himself  among  the  ond,  Elizal>etlu  daughter  of  Aymer  de  Bui>rh, 
hills  and  forests  until  Edward  marche<l  toward  earl  of  I'lster,  who  became  the  mother  of  Da- 
the  lK)rder.  The  latter  died  on  his  way,  vid  II.,  his  immediate  successor.  IV«  BifU 
leaving  to  his  son  a  charge  not  to  bury  his  11.,  son  of  the  preceding,  king  of  Scotland,  bora 
bones  till  he  had  borne  them  in  triumph  from  about  1324,  died  in  Edinburgh  castle.  Feb.  23. 
Ik'rwick  bounds  to  the  utmost  highlands.  For  1870.  He  was  crowned  at  Scone  Nov.  23, 
three  years  Edwanl  II.  ])aid  no  attention  to  l^iSl.  and  in  the  next  year  was  dispossessed  bv 
the  Scottish  war,  imd  Bruce  in  the  meim  time  Edward  Balliol,  stm  of  John  Balliol,  and  forced 
establisheil  liis  power  over  nearly  all  Si'otland,  to  take  refuge  in  France,  where  he  resided  till 
and  in  the  spring  of  l:UO  was  acknowledged  1341.  when,  Murray,  Douglas,  and  Stuart  hav- 
king.  In  Septein!K>r  of  the  s.*ime  year  Edwanl  ing  expelled  Balliol  from  Scotland,  he  ventured 
marched  into  Sci>tland  as  far  as  the  Forth  to  return.  In  1346,  while  Edward  III.  waa  ab- 
without  encountering  an  enemy.  In  the  next  sent  in  France,  David  suddenly  invaded  £ng<- 
vear  he  sent  (lAveston  to  renew  the  war,  who  land,  but  was  totdllv  defeated  by  a  small  arniT 
penetrated  beytmd  the  Forth,  but  still  gaineil  at  Neville's  Cn^ss  in  Ihirham.  and  taken  pris- 
i\o  material  advantai:e<i.  The  following  years  oner.  From  this  time  till  13o7  David  was  d<s 
were  ]»as>od  by  Edward  in  contenti«'ns  with  tained  in  the  tower  of  London,  whence  he  was 
his  parliament,  and  by  Bnue  in  gradually  re-  liWrated  al^er  the  battle  of  PoitiersL  on  the 
covering  all  that  he  had  \osi  in  Scotland,  until  agreement  to  pay  UN»jniu  marks  in  20  half- 
in  l:»l4  the  fi»rtrevsof  Stirlinirahme  held  out  lor  yearly  instalments  a  truce  being  sworn  to  and 
the  Endi^h.  and  even  that  the  irovemor.  Mow-  hostages  interchangeil  lietween  the  two  coon- 
bray,  had  aiTix'i'il  xo  surrender  if  it  was  not  re-  tries.  This  truce  was  attcrwanl  extended  to 
lieved  before  the  !ea>t  ot'  St.  John  the  Baj»tist.  *J*>  years  lurther,  under  the  name  of  the  great 
This  at  leuiTth  arousoil  Edwanl.  who  at  the  truce,  whicli  was  faithfully  observed  by  David's 
liead  of  a  larire  army  encamped  in  the  nciirh-  nejdiew  and  suoeessor.  Robert,  the  first  of 
borluH^l  of  tlie  beleiigu^rcd  fortress,  and  was  the  Stuart  kinirs  of  Si»tland.  David^a  wife 
there  met  by  Bruce  with  :>ojhm>  picked  men.  June  died  in  IS'*:!,  and  he  married  Maromret 
on  the  eve  of  the  festival  tixed  for  its  surrender.  U^gie.  from  whom  he  was  divorced  in  186*J. 
The  battle  of  B.'innookburn  fallow eti.  June  *J4.  V.  EtiwarA.  bn^ther  of  King  Roliert  Brace,  and 
1  "U.  and  resulted  in  the  utter  defeat  ••f  the  kin;  of  Ireland,  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
Eiid:>h.     Bruce  now  eichimged  his  pris'>ners  struggle  for  the  independvnoe  oi' SM>tland.     In 
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1308  he  defeated  the  English,  and  made  liim- 
self  master  of  Galloway.  In  1815  the  chief- 
tains of  Ulster  offered  him  the  crown  of  Ire- 
land, on  condition  that  he  would  aid  them  in 
expelling  the  English.  He  embarked  at  Ayr 
with  a  force  of  6,000  men,  soon  had  possession 
of  the  whole  province  of  Ulster,  and  was 
crowned  king  May  2,  1816,  but  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Dundalk,  Oct.  6,  1818. 

BRUCE,  JaMCS)  a  Scottish  traveller,  bom  at 
Kinnaird,  Dec.  14,  1730,  died  there,  April,  27, 
1794.  He  was  educated  at  London,  Harrow, 
and  Edinburgh,  and  intended  for  the  profes- 
sion of  law ;  but  finding  the  study  distasteful, 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  wine  merchant's  widow,  and  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  business.  In  1757  he 
made  a  tour  of  southern  Europe,  partly  on  busi- 
ness and  partly  for  diversion,  returning  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  the  following  year  to  take 
possession  of  his  estate  in  Scotland.  In  1762 
ne  was  appointed  consul  general  at  Algiers. 
He  had  already  spent  some  time  in  studying 
the  Arabic  and  other  oriental  languages^  and 
took  great  interest  in  African  explorations; 
and  when  he  reached  Algiers  in  1 768  he  made 
researches  into  its  history  and  antiquities,  be- 
sides acquiring  some  knowledge  of  surgery  and 
medicine.  Superseded  in  1765,  he  travelled 
through  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  examining  their 
historical  remains,  and  finaUy  embarked  for 
iSyria.  He  visited  Palmyra  and  Baalbec,  resided 
for  some  time  in  Aleppo,  went  to  Alexandria, 
and  after  some  researches  into  the  antiquities 
of  Egypt  set  out  to  explore  the  head  waters  of 
the  Nile.  He  spent  about  two  years  in  Abys- 
sinia, and  traced  the  Abai,  then  supposed  to  be 
the  main  stream  of  the  Nile,  to  its  source.  He 
reached  England,  after  many  hardships,  in 
1774.  His  "Travels  to  discover  the  Sources 
of  the  Nile,  in  the  Years  1768-78,"  did  not  ap- 
pear till  1790  (5  vols.  4to).  The  work  con- 
tained many  statements  which  were  considered 
fictions  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  but  the 
truth  of  which  has  been  confirmed  by  later 
travellers.  A  second  edition,  accompanied  by 
a  biography  and  copious  notes,  was  prepared 
in  1805  by  Dr.  Alexander  Murray. 

BRrCE,  Mickad,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom  at  Ein- 
nesswood,  county  of  Kinross,  March  27,  1746, 
died  there,  July  6,  1767.  His  father  was  a 
weaver,  but  contrived  to  send  him  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  to  prepare  for  the  minis- 
try. There  he  struggled  with  poverty  and  va- 
rious discouragements,  and  became  melancholy 
and  consumptive.  He  finally  returned  to  his 
native  vilhige  and  died  when  only  21  years  of 
a^e,  leaWng  a  few  poems  which  were  collected 
and  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Logan. 

BRUCHSAL,  a  town  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  and 
11  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Garlsmhe,  on  the  Seilbach, 
and  on  the  Mannheim  and  Garlsruhe  railroad ; 
pop.  in  1871,  9,786.  It  has  a  castle  which  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Spire, 
a  gymnasium,  and  a  hospital  of  the  Brothers 
of  Mercy,  with  an  anatomical  museum  and  an 


educational  institution.  The  old  castle  is  now 
used  as  a  prison,  conducted  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania plan. 

BROCIA,  a  bitter  alkaline  body,  associated 
with  the  similar  bodies,  strychnia  and  igasuria, 
in  the  nux  vomica  and  bean  of  St.  Ignatius. 
It  is  crystallizable,  soluble  in  hot  and  cold 
water  and  alcohol,  and  possesses  similar  medi- 
cinal properties  to  those  of  strychnia.  As  it 
has  only  about  -,V  ^^^  strength  of  strychnia, 
this  is  used  in  preference.  It  was  originally 
discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Gaventou  in  the 
false  Angostura  bark. 

BRUCK)  the  name  of  two  towns  of  Austria. 
!•  Brack-M-the-L^tliaf  in  Lower  Austria,  on  the 
Vienna  and  Buda  railway,  20  m.  S.  E.  of 
Vienna;  pop.  in  1869,  4,208.  It  has  a  castle 
of  Gount  Harraoh  and  manufactories  of  ma- 
chinery. Near  it  is  a  permanent  camp  of  the 
Austrian  army.  II.  Brack-m-the-Mir,  in  Styria, 
on  the  Vienna  and  Trieste  railway,  25  m.  N.  by 
W.  of  Gratz ;  pop.  about  4,000.  Near  it  is  a 
celebrated  cave. 

BRBcRENAUj  a  town  of  Bavaria,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Rhdn,  m  the  valley  of  the  Sinn,  86  m. 
N.  of  Wftrzburg;  pop.  in  1867,  1,671.  It  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  beeoh  forests  and 
beautiful  mountain  scenery,  and  contains  a 
royal  castle.  Near  the  town  is  a  Franciscan 
convent ;  and  about  two  miles  distant  are  the 
chalybeate  baths  and  springs  of  BrQckenau. 
There  are  three  springs  and  a  few  lodging 
houses,  belonging  to  the  king,  and  under  the 
charge  of  an  inspector. 

BRUCRiS,  Jak«b,  a  German  scholar,  bom  in 
Augsburg,  Jan.  22,  1696,  died  Nov.  26,  1770. 
His  chief  work  is  the  HUtoria  Critica  Philoso- 
phicB,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  his 
own  time  (6  vols.  4to,  Leipsio,  1742-^4),  which 
has  been  frequently  abridged,  and  freely  used 
by  historians  of  philosophy.  He  wrote  several 
other  philosophical  and  biographical  works. 

BRUeES  (Flemish,  Brugge),  a  city  of  Belgi- 
um, capital  of  the  province  of  West  Flanders, 
situatea  about  8  m.  from  the  North  sea,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  canals  of  Gstend, 
Ghent,  and  Sluis,  and  55  m.  N.  W.  of  Brus- 
sels; pop.  in  1869,  47,621,  of  whom  15,000 
were  paupers.  It  has  spacious  docks  and  ex- 
cellent quays.  The  shipowners  of  Bruges  are 
engaged  principally  in  fishing  and  coasting. 
Lace  is  the  most  important  branch  of  manu- 
facture, and  there  are  also  manufactories  of 
linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  of  soap,  leath- 
er, tobacco,  and  porcelain.  The  town  presents 
a  quaint  aspect,  contains  about  200  streets,  9 
public  squares,  54  bridges  fwhich  ^ve  it  its 
name),  and  several  beantifnl  fountains.  The 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  with  a  sculptured  Vir- 
gin and  child,  erroneously  ascribed  to  Michel 
Angelo,  and  a  spire  442  ft.  high,  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Saviour,  and  the  hospit^  of  St  John  are 
remarkable  for  the  works  of  art  which  they 
contain.  The  belfry  tower  in  the  great  square  is 
290  ft.  high,  and  its  celebrated  chimes  sound 
at  every  hour.    The  other  public  buildings  are 
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the  lintul  do  Tille,  contnininii  a  pulilic  lilirarr, 
tlio  liall  of  Ju^tiru,  anil  the  prirwcnhof,  tlie  iiii- 
HcDt  ]>ulii('o  <>f  Ibe  coimtH  of  Flanders.  llraiiM 
lia:«nnuurisliiiifr  fr«e  availem v ut  £nc  arte,  a  bo 
taiiiual  trurdcn,  niiiwuiu,  tlicntn-.  an  apriruttural 
eucietj,  un  cscliaa^'o.  a  cuniiuertial  and  otiicr 
tdbiinuU  a  i^nmaHiuin,  and  a  miiiarkaU;  lorfii- 
uiiiiilKTiif tiiaritnblv  in:!>tituti<Hi9.  Tliu  ror[Hira- 
tion  of  wi-uvora  tif  Itru^-B  was  cckliraied  in  tbe 


time  of  ('harluinafme,  Fnmi  tin'  Utli  oentiirv  till 
till-  iiiiildk-  of  tbk-  Ulli  tilt-  I.in-n  n-ns  iiniK'r  tlie 
^Kuy  of  the  coiitit:!  of  Flatnlori*,  ami  rcai-liiil 
tilt'  lit'it;lit  of  its  |>nii<])('nlj  in  tlie  I'ltli  ron- 
tiirv.   alk'r  liaving  |iiwm1  undvr  tlio  duiniu- 
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ion  of  the  dukee  of  Borgimilj,  Fartoriefi  wtrt 
e'ituhli^hi.'d  hero  bv  inerrlianta  from  ITrt.ites 
and  20  torcitrn  ministerii  were  arcrcdited  t»  ir>> 
luopstrates.  In  1431)  I'hiliptlio  (iixxl  liwiitiite<l 
the  urdir  uf  the  golden  Hi-ere  in  honor  of  itiv 
I  roBiH-ntr  of  tlie  wiHillen  trade  of  tin-  town. 
Urufieit  y.  as  then  uno  of  the  grt-at  ooiiimeri'ial 
<.i]i|)vriuniB  of  the  world,  the  central  mart  of  tlir 
Haii<<iatit;  leiiffue,  and  the  chief  rcMirt  for  Kn<:- 
li  li  Luiiibord,  and  Venetian  tnercliant*.  Ic 
hail  a  large  eharc  of  the  commerce  of  the  eXttW, 
w  bile  its  niannfactQreH,  cspcciallj  in  tapertrr, 
ctcillcd  all  others,  liana  Menilin^  and  xiv 
brothers  Van  Eyck  praotiped  their  art  (lietv. 
Till  (.reat  prosiRrity,  however,  cORrndered  «- 
l^a^  apiot  habits  in  drcM  and  aocial  life  to  mch 
an  ixtent  that  Cliaries  V.  wan  obliged  to  iia.-^ 
itrin);ent  Biimjitiiary  Inwa.    The  datninioii  oi* 


been  notv<l  for  the  jcalons  care  wiili 
nhuh  they  guarded  their  privilefTM.  iTni>r)!^ 
uiii.il  tlicir  firHt  .wrcreifni  of  that  lionse.  the 
arihiluki  MaximiliiLn,  for  violating  them;  aoJ 
to  punitli  the  town  the  trade  was  tranvferrin! 
to  Vntutr[>t  "■■'litB'^""  *»"  consnimnnted  It 
tlic  |icn«cutiiins  of  the  dnko  of  Alva  in  the 
hitter  part  of  the  Itith  century,  wfaen  many  •') 
the  inhabitants  lied  to  Enjchind.  The  town 
was  on  two  occasions  the  asylum  of  Enc1i>:i 
kini»;  once  when  Edward  IV.  tied  fVom  Enj- 
Itin^,  and  ointin  Oiirinfc  the  exilo  of  Chark-* 
II.,  the  hitter  inhabitint:  a  hoiuo  wliich  i^\'.] 
Btands  on  the  »iuth  side  of  the  grvitt  sqaarr. 
at  the  comer  of  the  roe  St.  Amand,  l>earine 
the  Bifni.  Au  lion  bilye. 


of  tlie  15tli  ccntory.  He  was  probably  the 
same  person  as  Mftfrister  Kopel  of  Flanders,  who 
painted  a  " ihaiiel "  or  altorpiecc  in  thre« com- 
jiartini-nts,  whieb  waa  jiresentwl  by  John  II.  of 
Castile  to  the  Corthuman  church  at  Miraflorw 
in  1445,  and  wliieh  Charles  V,  used  to  can? 
with  him  in  all  his  expeditions.  He  waa  one 
of  the  tew  arti»la  of  his  time  who  painted  uo 
canvas, 

BBl'GC,  or  Brwk,  n  village  of  Bwitzeriand. 
cnpitalof  o  district  of  tlie  aame  name  in  the  can- 
ton of  Aarimii.  on  the  Aar,  10  m.  N.  E.  of 
Aaraii;  poi>.  in  18T0,  1,35S.  It  is  anrrounded 
by  walls,  defeniled  by  conical  towera,  ami  a 
built  on  11  portion  of  the  riM  of  tli«  anrien: 
^'illl1oni>«a.  some  remains  of  widrh  are  still  tn 
)>e  M'eii.  About  2  in.  fnnn  the  village  are  ibe 
ruins  uf  the  ancient  castle  of  the  oounts  ri 
llii]>(>linn;.  Tlie  riiineil  abbey  of  Kf'Diprfeldvn 
in  tlio  siiuic  ni'iglilHvrhood  was  fonoded  in  INl" 
by  the  willow  niiit  daughter  of  Albert,  emperor 

I  of  (iemiany,  who  wns  assassinated  on  the  s^i. 

I  Ihirinii  the  ri-foniiBlion  Hnigp  waa  called  the 
ProphflciintihUrhfii.  or  the  little  town  of  proph- 
ets, I'roni  Ibi.'  iiiiuiy  tbeolofnans  bom  there. 

I  BKrUVFA,  FrMrlth,  a  Ocrman  acnlptor.  born 
in  Munich.  -Tan.  \3.  W\o,  died  then,  April  !■. 
1C7i>.    lie  studied  at  the  academj  of  Mniuck. 
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and  executed  in  Rome  his  first  statues  of 
mytholopical  subjects.  After  his  return  from 
Itiily  in  1843  he  was  employed  by  the  Bavarian 
jrovernment  in  commemorating  distinguished 
persons.  The  mausoleum  of  the  historian  Jo- 
hannes von  Mailer  at  Cassel  is  regarded  as  one 
of  his  masterpieces. 

BRl'GMABfS,  SeValdu  Jnsdniu,  a  Dutch  physi- 
cian and  naturalist,  born  in  Fruneker,  March 
24,  1763,  died  in  Leyden,  July  22,  1819. 
The  academics  of  Dijon,  Bordeaux,  and  Berlin 
awarded  i)rizes  to  several  of  his  disquisitions  on 
natund  history  and  botany.  Becoming  pro- 
fessor of  pliilosophy  and  physical  sciences  at 
Franeker,  lie  promoted  the  study  of  natural 
historv  in  the  rl^etherhmds,  and  founded  a  mu- 
soum  of  comparative  anatomy  which  became 
famous.  King  Louis  Bona[)arte  attached  him 
to  his  service,  and  being  appointed  professor 
of  botany  at  Leyden,  he  also  taught  there  other 
branches  of  natural  history  and  chemistry  and 
organized  the  sanitary  institutions  of  Holland, 
of  which  he  was  made  chief  director.  After 
the  annexation  of  Holland  to  France,  Napoleon 
made  him  rector  of  the  university  of  Leyden, 
Avhich  he  cleared  of  debt.  He  especially  im- 
proved the  condition  of  military  hospitals,  and 
It  was  mainly  due  to  his  efforts  that  relief  for 
over  20,000  wounded  soldicre  was  provided  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  1815  King  William 
l)la(?ed  him  at  the  head  of  the  sanitary  service 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  sent  him  to  France  to 
demand  the  restitution  of  the  collection  of  nat- 
ural history  which  had  been  taken  away  during 
the  French  domination,  lie  was  the  chief 
editor  of  the  Pharmacopatia  Bntara^  and  pub- 
lished numerous  writings  on  medical  science 
and  natural  history. 

BUrOSCH,  Heinrich  Ktrl,  a  German  Egyptolo- 
gist, born  in  Berlin,  Feb.  18,  1827.  lie  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt and  of  the  king  of  Prussia  by  his  essays 
on  Egyptology  (1848-^50),  written  while  he 
was  at  the  gymnasium.  With  their  assistance 
he  finished  his  studies  in  Berlin.  The  king 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  first  journey  to 
Egypt  (1853).  After  his  return  he  was  appoint- 
ed director  of  the  Egyptological  museum  at 
Berlin.  He  revisited  Egypt  in  1857-'8,  was 
the  historiographer  of  the  Prussian  emba-^sy  to 
Persia  in  1800,  and  after  the  death  of  Baron 
Minutoli  was  for  a  time  Prussian  ambassador 
to  the  shah.  He  founded  at  Leipsic  in  18G4  a 
periodical  for  E^ryptian  archaeology,  which  ho 
continued  with  the  assistance  of  Lepsius  during 
his  residence  as  consul  at  Cairo  (1864-'8).  He 
was  professor  at  Gottingen  from  1868  to  1870, 
when  he  became  director  of  the  Egyptological 
school  at  Cairo.  His  Hieroglyph Ueh-demotUehes 
Worterbuc?i{^  vols.,  Leipsic,  1807-'0)  is  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  information  on  ancient 
Egypt.  Among  his  other  works  are :  Beise- 
herichte  a  us  Aegypten  0855);  Recueil  de 
monuments  egyptUm  (Leipsio,  1862  et  seg.); 
GcoqraphUche  InsehrxfUn  alter  dgyptiaeher 
Dciikmaler  (2  vols.,  1865-'6) ;  DU  ^^tuelU 


Grdherwelt  (1867) ;  and  Die  Sage  von  der  ge- 
fiagelten  Sonnenseheibe  (Berlin,  1870). 

BrGhL^  Helnrifh,  count,  a  Gennan  states- 
man, bom  at  Weissenfels  in  1700,  died  at  Dres» 
den,  Oct.  28,  1763.  Beginning  life  as  a  i>age, 
he  gained  rapid  promotion  until  in  1733  he  was 
enabled  to  secure  the  crown  of  Poland  for  the 
elector  Augustus  II.  of  Saxony.  He  became 
prime  minister  in  1747 ;  but  by  humoring  the 
tostly  caprices  of  the  king,  and  by  his  own  ex- 
travagance, he  exhausted  the  public  revenue, 
and  covered  the  kingdom  with  disgrace.  On 
tlio  death  of  Augustus,  in  1768,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  ofiice,  and  died  within  a  few 
weeks.  The  celebrated  Brahl  palace  still  re- 
mains in  Dresden ;  and  his  collections  form  a 
considerable  part  of  the  royal  library. 

BRrHBiS,  Karl  diristlai,  a  German  astron- 
omer, born  at  PIdn,  Holstein,  Nov.  22,  1830. 
Ho  was  at  first  a  mechanic,  but  became  assis- 
tant to  the  astronomer  Encke  in  Berlin  in  1852, 
graduated  at  the  university  in  1850,  and  in 
i860  became  professor  of  astronomy  at  Leip- 
sic, where  he  established  an  observatory.  He 
is  the  discoverer  of  a  number  of  comets.  Be- 
sides many  contributions  to  the  Aitronomiiche 
Nachrichten^  bo  has  published  Dis  astrono^ 
mische  StrahUnbrechung  in  ihrer  historuehen 
Entwickelun^  (1861),  an  account  of  his  ob- 
servations froin  1860  to  1865  (1866),  and  a 
biography  of  Encke  (1869). 

BRIJMAIRE,  The  Eighteenth,  the  day  of  the 
year  VIII.  in  the  calendar  of  the  French  revo- 
lution corresponding  to  Nov.  9, 1799.  On  that 
day  was  begun  the  movement  which  resulted 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  directory  and  the 
establishment  of  the  consulate  in  France. 
Bonaparte,  oti  his  return  from  Egyj)t,  found 
the  government  in  power  as  established  by 
the  constitution  of  the  year  III.  It  consisted 
of  a  directory  of  five  members  (Sieyes,  Barras, 
Ducos,  Moulins,  and  Gohier),  a  senate,  or  coun- 
cil of  the  ancients,  and  the  council  of  500,  or 
popular  legislative  branch.  The  republicans 
had  a  minority  in  the  council  of  600 ;  these, 
with  the  generals  Bernadotte,  Jourdan,  and 
Augereau,  desired  to  restrain  tiie  power  of 
the  directory,  and  remove  Barras  from  it, 
Sieyes,  with  a  ro^ority  of  the  ancients,  wish- 
ed some  less  democratic  organization.  Barras 
and  the  other  directors  were  anxious  to  re- 
tain tlioir  own  power.  Bonaparte  and  his 
brothers,  aided  by  many  soldiers  and  civilians, 
were  in  favor  of  any  change  which  Avould 
throw  the  power  into  their  own  hands.  These 
latter  enti^red  into  a  conspiracy  with  Sieves 
and  his  friends  for  the  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  fixed  npon  the  18th  Brumaire  as 
the  day  for  its  execution.  Sieyes  was  to  man- 
age the  council  of  the  ancients ;  Lucien  Bona- 
parte was  to  see  to  the  council  of  500,  of  which 
he  was  president;  Bonaparte  undertook  the 
military.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that 
day  the  council  of  the  ancients,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  republican  members  who  had 
not  been  notified,  were  convened  at  the  Tuile- 
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rios,  wliero  Sieves  ninile  a  lmranf;iie  upon  tlie  the  reninin»  of  a  Celtic  cemetery,  in  which 
perils  of  the  repuhlic,  and  the  reported  ])U>ts  \  have  been  found  a  hatchet,  knife,  rinp,  and 
of  the  .hu'ohins  to  reestablish  tlie  reipi  of  ter-  other  articles  of  Celtic  orifdn.  Near  the  town 
ror,  and  induced  the  council  to  i)Iace  Hona-  is  the  insane  asylum  of  Stephansfcld. 
]>arte  in  coniniand  of  the  military  in  Paris,  BBl'MMEL,  Geanre  Bryu,  a  celebrate<l  Enpliph 
and  in  transfer  the  sittings  of  both  legislative  i  man  of  fashion,  born  in  London  in  June,  1778, 
iMxliis  to  St.  Cloud,  where  they  would  be  out  died  at  Caen,  France,  March  20, 1840.  lie  was 
of  danjror.  Siey5s,  Harras,  ami  Ducos  resi^ru-  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  where,  though 
ed  as  members  of  the  directory,  so  that  there  he  displayed  some  skill  in  writing;  Latin  verM-ft. 
was  lett  no  executive  authority ;  but  Bona-  ;  he  was  less  distinguished  for  scholarship  than 
]>arte  commanded  the  troops.  On  the  next  for  a  fastidious  taste  in  dress,  which  early 
morning,  Nov.  10,  the  two  councils  met  at  gained  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  *^ Bean  Bnun- 
St.  Cloud.  The  republican  miyocity  in  the  mel."  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1794  he 
ancients  inveighed  against  the  trick  by  Avhich  :  inherited  £30,000,  and  about  the  same  time  he 
they  had  been  left  out  in  the  proceedings  of  the  became  the  favorite  com]>anion  of  the  prince 
l>revious  day.  Honajiarte  a]>peared  at  the  bar  of  Wales,  who  gave  him  a  cometcy  in  his  regi- 
tojustify  his  action.  He  began  a  violent  speech,  i  ment,  and  rapidly  promoted  him  to  a  cap- 
lost  his  ]>resence  of  mind,  and  became  cun-  taincy.  Military  life  not  being  to  his  taste,  he 
fused,  but  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  grenadiers  ;  sold  his  commission  and  devoted  himself  to 
outside,  ho  threatened  the  council  Avith  milita-  fashion  and  tine  society.  He  set  np  a  spk-ndid 
ry  violence  if  they  should  decide  against  him.  bachelor  establishment  at  the  west  end  of 
Meanwhile  in  the  council  of  500  Lucien  Bona-  London,  and  became  the  arbiter  of  taate  and 
parte  read  the  resignation  of  the  three  directors,  fashion,  a  ]K)sition  which  he  retained  to  long 
amid  shouts  from  the  members  of  **  No  Crom-  as  the  favor  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  own 
well !  no  dictator !  the  constitution  for  ever."  money  lasted.  The  former  he  forfeited  about 
Bona])arte  now  entered,  accompanied  by  four  1813,  and  the  latter,  replenished  occasionally 
grenadiers,  and  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  ,  by  gambling,  gave  out  soon  after ;  and  in  the 
interrupteil  by  cries  and  execrations,  and  couhl  latter  part  of  the  next  year  he  fled  fh>m  his 
utter  only  a  few  broken  sentences.  The  mem-  '  crcdit(>r8  to  Calais.  Atter  living  there  for 
bers  appeared  to  be  on  the  jwint  of  proceeding  some  years  on  such  remittances  as  he  conld 
to  violence  against  him,  when  a  body  of  soldiers  obtain  from  liLs  friends,  he  was  ap|K>int<'d 
tusIkhI  into  the  hall  and  bore  him  (►tf.  A  mo-  consul  at  Caen,  where  he  became  reduced  to 
tion  was  made  for  his  outlawry:  but  Lucien  utter  penury  and  died  in  a  h(»spital  for  lunatic 
refu<»e<l  to  put  it,  left  the  chair,  and  went  out-  ;  mendicants.  See  *'  Life  of  Brummel,"  by  CapL 
side  the  hall,  where  he  addrt^ssed  the  troops,  "William  Jesse  (2  vols.  8vo,  London,  16^; 
declaring  that  a  body  of  factious  men  in  the    12mo,  1854). 

pay  of  England,  and  armed  with  daggers,  had  BSFX,  FrMerlke  8«|^lc  fliMliMy  a  German 
set  the  delil)erations  of  the  representatives  of  authoress,  bom  at  Grafen-Tonna,  near  Gotha. 
the  peojde  at  detiance.  and  that  he.  as  president  '  June  8,  17f»5,  died  in  Copenhagen,  Uarch 
of  the  assembly,  summone<l  the  military  to  25,  1885.  The  daughter  of  Balthasar  ^Qnter. 
quell  the  disturbance.  The  soldiers  hesitated  a  German  clergyman  and  poet,  who  rcniovid 
until  Lucien  swore  that  he  would  stab  his  own  to  Copenhagen,  she  was  early  reniarkaMe 
brother  if  he  attempted  anything  against  the  for  her  linguistic  and  poetical  talents,  and 
republic.  Murat  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  gren-  married  in  1783  the  wealthy  Danish  coun- 
adiers  then  entered  the  hall,  and  ordered  the  cillor  Constantin  Bnm.  with  whom  she  went 
a^i^iombly  to  disperse.  The  members  replie<l  to  St.  Petersburg  and  to  Hamburg,  where  she 
with  shouts  and  execrations.  The  drums  were  fonneil  the  acquaintance  of  Klopstook.  She 
tlun  ordered  to  beat,  the  soldiers  levelle<l  their  became  deaf  during  the  cold  winter  of  1768 
muskets,  and  the  members  of  the  coun<-il  made  -'!>.  and  subsequently  travelled  in  varioas  conn- 
their  escape  by  the  windows.  Bonaparte  had  trits,  and  for  some  time  in  company  with  the 
meanwhile  gf'>ne  to  Paris,  where  he  said  that  princess  of  Dessau  and  the  poet  Matthiwon. 
attempts  had  been  made  to  stab  him;  and  t^ne  With  the  latter  and  with  the  historian  Jo- 
pi-rson  det^larc^d  that  he  bad  receive<l  wounds  hannes  von  Mflller  she  s]K-nt  some  time  in 
intended  tor  B«>n:jparte.  The  council  of  5<m>  Switzerland  in  the  house  of  Bonstetten,  who 
wa^i  dissolved   by  a  vote  of  about  50  of  its    was  atV-rwanl  for  several  years  her  guest  in 


meinlH-rs,  who  alsi>  in   ctm.iunctinn  with  the  Co]>vnhag<n,   and    who    addressed   nuinj 

ancients  pas>od  a  <lecreo  makini;  Sieves,  Bona-  markable  letters  to  her,  whicli  have  been  imb- 

parto.  and  l)uci»s  pri»vi«jional  ion<uls.  and  in-  H'sIkhI.     Al\er  a  hmg  residence  in  Italy,  she 

viMimr  them  with  supreme  executive  power,  sjient  nearly  the  last  25  years  of  her  life  in  Co- 

TIk*  fo"p  tlttit  was  merely  begim  ^n  the  isth  penhagen.  g.athering  round  her  many  eminent 

Bnnuaire,  ami  its  success  wa**  only  a>surfd  on  j»ersi>ns.     Her  husband   survives!   her  hardlj 

the  I'Jth.  one  year.     Her  early  ju>ems,  edited  by  Matthift- 

BBIMITH,  or  BriMpt  lanc.  Proe'n}ofyun\  a  son  in  ITO")  <4th  ed.,  Zfirich,  180*?),  "were  fol- 

t«»wn  of  (lermany.  in  Al«<ice.  on  the  rivor  Zorn,  lowed  by  X^^'f  OfHrhte  { Darmstadt*  1812),  and 

lo  m.  N.  of  Strasluirg:  p«»p.  in  1S71.  r».«5"l.  AVw/-*^^  ^f*</i>A ^f  (Bonn,  1 1^201.     ^*he described 

Here  are  a  number  of  tumuli.  supj»o!k'd  to  be  her  travels  in  her  Protai*chc  Se\r{ften  (4Tola^ 
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Zarich,1799-1801),  Episoden  (4  vols.,  1807-18), 
Romuches  Lehen  (2  vols.,  Leipsio,  1833),  and  in 
her  Briefe  axis  Bom^  addressed  to  her  brother, 
the  bishop  of  Seeland,  edited  by  Bdttiger  (Dres- 
den, 1816;  new  ed.,  1820).  Her  last  work, 
Wahrheit  au9  Morgentrdumen  und  Ida*$  dsthe- 
ti$che  Entwiekelung  (Aarau,  1824),  contains  a 
partial  autobiography  and  an  account  of  her 
daughter  Ida^s  education. 

BUrXCK,  Rl€htr4  Fruftis  Philippe,  a  French 
philologist,  bom  in  Strasburg,  Dec.  80,  1729, 
died  June  12, 1808.  He  was  educated  in  the  col- 
lege of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  served  in  Hanover 
as  commissary  of  war,  and  returned  at  the  age 
of  30  to  Strasburg,  where  he  studied  in  the  uni- 
versity till  he  had  mastered  the  Greek  language. 
As  an  editor  he  made  no  commentaries,  but  oc- 
cupied himself  only  with  the  text.  Persuaded 
that  all  faults  in  the  language  of  the  Greek 
poets  came  from  the  carelessness  of  copyists, 
ne  corrected  the  texts  with  the  utmost  fear- 
lessness, regardless  of  manuscript  readings. 
Holding  a  lucrative  official  position,  he  was 
enabled  to  issue  his  editions  without  depending 
on  a  publisher.  He  edited  the  Greek  antholo- 
gy, all  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  and  sev- 
eral of  those  of  JBllschylus  and  Euripides,  the 
Greek  gnomic  poets,  and  the  works  of  Ana- 
creon,  Aristophanes,  and  ApoUonius  of  Rhodes. 
His  labors  were  interrupted  by  the  French 
revolution,  whose  principles  he  espoused.  He 
was  imprisoned  during  the  reign  of  terror,  was 
twice  ruined  in  property,  and  obliged  to  part 
with  his  books.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
to  Latin  authors,  and  edited  Virgil,  Plautua, 
and  Terence. 

BRUBrDrSIIJlI.    See  Bbindisi. 

BRUME,  GnlUaiMe  Marie  Aine,  a  marshal  of 
France,  bom  at  Brives-la-Gaillarde  in  1763, 
died  at  Avignon,  Aug.  2,  1815.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Paris  for  the  law,  but  on  tlie  break- 
ing out  of  the  French  revolution  he  took  the 
side  of  the  people,  received  a  military  appoint- 
ment, and  served  under  Dumouriez  in  Bel- 
gium. He  was  commissioned  by  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  to  put  down  the  in- 
surrection in  the  Gironde,  which  he  did  with 
the  utmost  rigor.  He  acted  under  Bonaparte 
against  the  revolting  sections  in  Paris,  and  as- 
sisted the  directory  in  putting  down  the  con- 
spiracy in  the  camp  at  Grenelle,  Sept.  9,  1796. 
He  then  entered  the  army  of  Italy  in  the  di- 
vision of  Mass^na,  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
intrepidity,  and  became  commander  of  the  sec- 
ond division,  hitherto  commanded  by  Angereaa. 
After  the  peace  of  Oampo  Formio  he  command- 
ed the  army  which  invaded  Switzerland  and 
captured  Bonn.  He  was  then  sent  to  Italy, 
wliere,  July  3,  1798,  he  forced  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia to  deliver  up  the  citadel  of  Turin.  In  the 
following  year  he  commanded  in  Holland,  de- 
feated the  English  and  Russians  at  Bergen, 
and  forced  the  duke  of  York  to  capitulate  at 
Alkmaar,  Oct.  18,  1799.  After  the  ISUi  Bra- 
maire  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  t  v 

cil  of  state,  and  sent  i 


gents  of  Brittany.  From  1800  to  1 802  he  again 
served  in  Italy,  and  was  afterward  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Constantinople.  In  1804  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  was  created  marshal. 
In  1807  he  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  le- 
gion of  honor,  and  was  sent  to  Hamburg  as 
governor  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  as  com- 
mander of  the  reserve  of  the  ^and  army.  His 
conduct  in  regard  to  the  truce  with  Sweden 
displeased  Napoleon,  and  he  was  recalled  in 
disgrace,  and  retired  into  private  life.  In  1814 
he  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  acts  of  the  senate, 
and  received  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  from  Louis 
XVIII.  During  the  hundred  days  he  became 
again  a  Bonapartist,  and  received  the  command 
of  a  corps  of  observation  on  the  Var.  After 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  proclaimed  King 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  while  on  his  way  from 
Toulon  to  Paris  he  was  killed  by  a  royalist 
mob  at  Avignon.  His  body  was  dragged 
through  the  streets  and  then  thrown  into  the 
Rh6ne.  In  1841  a  monument  was  erected  to 
him  in  his  native  town. 

BRIINEHAUT,  or  Bnuehlld,  queen  of  Anstra- 
sia,  born  in  534,  killed  in  618.  The  daughter  of 
Athanagild,  king  of  the  Visigoths  of  Spain,  she 
married  about  567  Sigebert,  king  of  Anstrasia. 
Chilperic,  king  of  Neustria,  brother  of  Sigebert, 
having  married  Galsuinda,  daughter  of  Athan- 
agild, abandoned  and  murdered  her  at  the 
instigation  of  his  mistress  Fredegonda,  whom 
he  had  made  his  queen.  Branehaut  persuaded 
her  husband  to  invade  Nenstria.  The  invasion 
was  successful,  but  while  besieging  Tournay 
Sigebert  was  assassinated  in  575  by  emissaries 
of  Fredegonda.  The  Austrasian  army  dis- 
persed, and  Brnnehaut  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Chilperic,  and  was  taken  to  Rouen.  There  she 
induced  Meroveus,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Neus- 
trian  king,  to  marry  her,  and  favored  by  Pre- 
textatus,  bishop  of  Rouen,  effected  her  escape 
to  Austrasia,  then  governed  by  her  son  Childe- 
bert  She  succeeded  in  recovering  her  author- 
ity, and  in  587  concluded  with  Gontran  the 
treaty  of  Andclot,  which  fixed  the  limits  be- 
tween Austrasia  and  Burgundy.  After  the 
death  of  Childebert  in  596,  the  nobles  prevent- 
ed her  from  ruling  in  the  name  of  her  grand- 
son, Theodebert  II. ;  but  another  of  her  grand- 
sons, Thierry  II.  of  Burgundy,  made  her  mis- 
tress of  his  affairs.  She  quickly  kindled  a  war 
between  the  two  brothers.  Theodebert  was  van- 
quished at  Toul  and  at  Tolbiac^  and  slain  with 
his  family  in  612.  Thierry  suddenly  died  soon 
after,  and  Brunehaut  seemed  about  to  ascend 
the  til  rone  again,  when  she  was  opposed  by 
Clothaire  II.,  son  of  Fredegc»)da,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  Burgundians  and  Austrasians. 
She  encountered  the  enemy  on  the  bonks  of 
the  Aisne,  but  her  troops  refused  to  fight,  and 
Brunehaut  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  son  of 
Fredegonda,  who  reproached  her  with  having 
caused  the  death  of  ten  kings  or  sons  of  kings, 
exposed  hdr  for  three  days  to  torture  and  to 
the  insults  of  the  soldiers,  and  then  bound  her 
by  A  foot  and  an  arm  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse. 
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Her  remains  woro  burned,  nnd  tl)e  nslies  Boat-  ;  lisliin^  and  organizing  tlie  hospitals  on  the 
tcred  to  the  winds.  She  iins  been  diversely  Dardanelles.  He  vas  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
judged  by  historians,  being  by  some  accused  royal  society  in  1830,  and  was  vice  prehident  of 
of  monstrous  crimes,  and  extravagantly  praised  the  institution  of  engineers  and  of  the  hocieiy 
bv  others.  I  of  arts,  and  chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

*  BRINEL.  I.  Sir  Mark  IsamVard,  a  civil  engi-  BRl'.NELLESCHI,  llUppt,  an  Italian  archite<-t. 
ncer,  born  at  Ilacqueville,  near  Rouen,  France,  born  in  Florence  in  1877,  die<l  there  in  1444. 
April  25,  1700,  died  in  London,  Dec.  12,  1841).  lie  was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith,  afterward 
He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  educated  at  devoted  himself  to  M^nlpture,  and  finally  be- 
Houen,  stud;e<l  drawing,  hydrography,  and  '  came  the  leading  architect  of  bin  day  in  Italy. 
mathematical  sciences,  and  in  178(J  entered  the  lie  studied  the  ancient  architecture  of  Rumc, 
merchant  service,  and  made  several  voyages  to  and  is  creilited  with  reviving  the  Doric,  Ii.inic, 
the  West  Indies.  In  171)3.  for  political  reasons,  |  and  Corinthian  orders,  and  settling  the  prin- 
he  tied  from  France  to  New  York,  Avhere  he  ciples  of  j>erspective  as  applied  to  arrhitei'ture. 
undertook  the  ex])Ioration  and  survey  of  some  j  He  constructed  the  dome  of  the  church  of 
lands  on  Lake  Ontario  for  a  French  land  com-  ,  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Florence,  the  largest 
])any,  and  iu  1704  commenced  the  survey  of  in  diameter  in  the  world,  and  designed  thv 
the  Champlain  canal.  Ho  sent  in  a  design  for  IMtti  palace,  the  churches  of  San  Spirito  and 
the  national  capitol,  which  involveil  too  much  :  San  Lorenzo,  and  the  abbey  at  Fiesole. 
expense,  and  was  therefore  rejected ;  and  be  BRl'^ET,  Jac^ies  Charles,  a  French  hibliog- 
was  much  em])loj'ed  as  an  engineer  and  archi-  I  ra])her,  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  2,  1780,  died  there. 
tect  in  New  York.  After  a  stay  of  some  years  Nov.  10, 1H07.  The  son  of  a  bookseller,  he  early 
in  America,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  in-    devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  bibliography. 


vented  complicated  machinery  for  cutting  the  ;  and  made  several  catalogues  of  old 

blocks  used  in  the  ngging  of  ships,  which  was  I  His   most  important  work  is  the  limnvti  tfv 

secured  at  a  large  expense  for  the  royal  do<*k-     lib  mire  et  de  Pamateur  de  lirrea  (8  vohk  8vo, 


yards.     He  invented  many  other  useful  ma-  1810).     The  5th  edition  (7  vols.    Sto, 

chines,  and  was  constantly  em])loyed  u])on  im-  1807)  is  the  most  complete  work  on  Ubiiog- 

portant  architectural  and  engineering  Avorks.  rapliy    ever    produced.      He    also    pabliilied 

Ilis  greatest  achievement  was  the  construction  Recherclies  sitr  h»  Editions  oriffinafe§  de$  ei»q 

of  the  Thames  tunnel,  commenced  in   182o,  lirres  du  roman  mtirique  de  JiaheimiB^  -9xA 


and  completed,  after  immense  difficulties  and 
sevend  disasters,  in  1848.  In  1820  he  received 
the  cross  of  the  French  legion  of  honor,  and  in 


several  other  works.     In  1848  he  receircd  Ifce 
decoration  of  the  legion  of  honor. 
BKl'^'I,  Ueaarda,  called  Aretikci,  an  Italian 


1841  was  knighted.  He  was  a  member  of  the  author,  born  in  Arezzo  in  1369,  died  in  Flor- 
royal  society,  and  corresponding  member  of  the  ence,  March  0,  1444.  For  about  ten  years  be 
French  institute.  II.  baiabanl  Ktogdoai,  an  £ng-  was  secretai'v  of  the  papal  chancerr,  exeepdcg 
lish  engineer  and  naval  architect,  son  of  the  in  1410,  when  he  was  for  a  short  time  ehaaeel- 
]>rece<ling,  born  at  Portsmouth,  April  0,  1800,  .  lor  of  the  Florentine  re]>ubHc.  Uia  career  aft 
died  Sept.  14,  18o9.  He  was  educated  iu  the  I  the  Vatican  was  tenninated  by  his  marriage  in 
college  of  Henry  IV.  at  Caen,  and  was  resident  ,  1412,  and  three  years  later  he  went  to  Florence, 
engineer,  under  his  father,  of  the  Thames  tun-  i  where  he  again  became  chancellor.  Here  he 
ncl.  He  was  lonir  occupied  in  perfecting  an  en-  !  comi>leted  his  Latin  Ilutoria  Florentina  <Ital- 
gine  <losigned  by  his  father,  the  motive  poAver  of  j  ian  translation,  Venice,  1478).  He  retained 
Avhich  was  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  was  aban-  '  the  chancellorship  tVir  17  years,  and  was  fore- 
doned  on  economical  grounds,  although  the  most  among  the  celebrated  scholars  who  niet 
macliinery  was  brought  to  high  perfection.  In  in  the  palace  of  Cosmo  de*  Medici.  His  Italian 
1833  ho  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  writings  marked  a  new  era  in  the  Increased 
(treat  We*itern  railway,  and  he  designed  and  [>olisli  of  the  langmige,  and  his  Latin  traasla- 
constructed  the  numerous  bridges,  viaducts,  and  tions  of  Greek  authors  contributed  frreatlj  to 
tunueN  on  the  entire  line  and  its  branches.  >  the  revival  of  classical  learning.  Ilia  hivtorj 
Among  his  works  are  the  Hox  tunnel  near  of  thQ  Hoiht^  J)e  IhUo  Ifaiiro  adrerstiM  fwotho* 
Hath,  and  the  Hiingerfonl  suspeuMon  foot  (Foligno  and  Venice,  1470-'71),  is  regarded  a« 
bridge  over  the  Thames,  which  has  the  longest  his  best  work.  It  was  reprinted  with  Pro- 
span  of  any  in  Knglan<l.  He  constructed  the  copius,  from  whom  it  is  chiefly  taken,  and  with 
(ircat  Western  steamship,  the  first  which  regu-  '  other  histories  of  Gothic  wars  (HaseL  1631 : 
larly  traversed  the  Atlantic,  the  (Jreat  Britain,  Paris.  1034).  His  Epitttola  FtimiliarfM  imost 
the  tirst  fw-ean  s<Tew  steamer,  and  the  (treat  '  com]>lete  e<lition,  by  the  abbe  Mehua,  Florence, 
Eastern,  the  larirtst  steamer  ever  built.  He  1731,  with  Hruni's  biogra])hy  and  a  ftill  eata- 
also  took  part  in  the  floating  and  raiding  of  the  loguc  of  his  works)  give  vahiahle  infuma- 
Conway  and  Hritannia  tubular  bri<lges,  con-  tion  respecting  the  literature  of  the  15th  cen- 
stnicte<l  some  of  the  most  imp<)rtant  d<K'ks  on  tury.  He  wrote  biographies  in  Italian  of 
the  Knglish  coa-^t,  c<»iiducted  the  works  of  ]>anteand  IVtrarch,  and  of  Cicero  in  Latin  and 
the  Tuscan  portion  of  the  Sardinian  railway  Italian.  His  novel,  JJe  Amore  Gvigfmrdi  et 
and  (^f  other  foreijrn  railways,  and  <luring  tlie  Shjittrnfiudir  FiUa  Tanrrrdi,  taken  from  Boeca- 
Crimean  war  had  the  entire  charge  of  estab-    cio's  Decameron,  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
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lish  in  William  Walter's  "  Amonnia  History  of 
Gaystarde  and  SigiMnonde,  and  of  tbyr  dolor- 
ous Detli "  (London,  1682). 

BIBKINGS.  I.  Chitadu,  a  Dntoli  engioMr, 
bom  at  Neckarau,  Germany,  Nov,  8,  1738, 
died  in  Holland,  Uay  16,  1805.  Ho  was  col- 
lector of  river  tolls,  and  became  in  1769  chief 
inspector  of  hydraulic  works  under  the  Nether- 
lands Rovernnient.  Ue  improved  the  dikes 
and  the  drainage  of  tlie  lake  of  Haarlem,  took 
a  prominent  part  in  preventing  innndationa 
and  in  improving  the  Md  of  tlie  Rhine  and 
Other  rirera.  and  published  valuable  reporU 
relating  to  those  enterprises.  The  Dutch  re- 
public proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  him  in 
the  calliedrnl  at  Haarlem,  and  atvarded  a  gold 
medal  ta  the  author  of  the  best  essay  on  his 
services.  ll>  Another  Vutch  engineer,  of  the 
eame  name  and  family,  died  in  Leyden,  Uarch 
23,  1826.  He  was  author  of  a  Diuertation 
mr  Vangle  le  plut  atanta^eux  dtt  porttt  d'une 
feJuM(lT97).   III.CmULMls,likewisoBDutch 
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engineer,  horn  at  Heidelberg  in  17T0,  died  in 
Nimegnen  in  1816.  He  was  employi-d  by  the 
Dutch  govenunent  as  inspector  of  hydraulic 
works,  was  a  member  of  the  institute,  and 
author  of  various  writing  on  hydraulic  en- 
gineering and  kindred  subjects. 

BkEnX  (Czech,  Brno,  a  ford),  a  city  of  Mo- 
ravia, Austria,  situated  on  a  declivity  at  the 
conduence  of  the  Schwarza  and  the  Zwittawa, 
70  m.  N.  of  Vienna,  and  116  m.  8.  E.  of 
Prague;  pop.  m  1870,  73,404.  Fortilicationa 
separate  tbe  city  from  the  Buburbs.  of  which 
there  were  20  in  1871.  It  was  formerly  de- 
fended by  the  castle  of  Spielberg,  w-hich  stands 
on  a  high  hill  just  back  of  the  town.  Since 
the  demolition  of  the  defences  by  the  French 
in  ISOe,  the  castle  has  been  converted  into  a 
state  prison,  in  which  were  confined  Silvio 
Pellico  and  other  politiool  offenders.  The 
moat  notable  buildings  are  tbe  cathedral  of  St. 
Peter ;  the  church  of  St.  James,  witli  a  spire 
about  800 fL  high,  built  between  1814  uud  1480; 


the  LandAaiu,  fcHTuerly  an  Augustinian  con- 
vent; the  barrack!!,  once  a  Jesuit  college;  the 
Protestant  chnrch,  built  in  1867 ;  the  Hebrew 
temple ;  the  palaces  of  Prince  Dietrichstein 
and  Prince  Kaunitz,  and  the  bishop's  palace. 
A  pnblic  park,  the  Avgartea,  was  opened  by 
Joseph  IT.,  and  in  the  public  gardens  of  the 
Franzenburg  quarter  are  a  monument  to  the 
emperor  Francis  I.,  and  an  obehsk  commemo- 
rating the  peace  of  1815.  The  Zderod  monu- 
ment— one  of  the  most  ancient  of  Moravia — 
stands  outside  of  the  town.  BrQnn  is  a  bishop's 
see,  and  the  sent  of  tbe  principal  law  and  mili- 
tary courts  for  Moravia,  There  are  two  gym- 
nasiii,  one  German,  the  other  Czech,  a  tlieo- 
logical  faouliy,  a  technical  academy,  a  normal 
school,  a  nmscum,  a  pnhlio  library,  botanical 
(tnrdcns,  and  institutions  for  the  blind  and  for 
the  deaf  and  dnmb.  In  1871  there  were  23 
literary  and  scientific  societies,  and  17  journals 
and  periodicais.  The  city  has  repeatedly  been 
destrovod  by  fire,  and  in  1658  the  plague  car- 
ried olf  4,000  of  the  inhabitants  to  wlio-« 
memoij  a  oolnnm  has  been  raised  in  tbe  great 


I  square.  The  principal  industry  is  the  maon- 
I  fneture  of  wool,  the  most  extensive  establish- 
!  ment  employing  160,000  spindles.  Woollens 
i  are  exported  to  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  over  700  firms  being  engaged  in  this 
trade,  and  nearly  200  steam  engines  with  over 
4,000  horse  power  and  an  annual  amount  of 
2,000,000  cwt.  of  coals  are  employed  in  it. 
Machinery  and  various  other  articles  are  also 
manufactured  here. 

BBCSH,  UeUricb,  a  German  archie ologist, 
bom  at  W6rlitz,  Anhalt,  Jan.  23,  1H22.  lie 
graduated  in  Rome  in  1843,  and  after  extensive 
eiploratiuns  in  Italy  he  succeedeil  Emil  Rrann 
in  leiJS  as  secretary  of  the  archieolt^cal  insti- 
I  tute  in  Rome.     Since  1865  ho  has  been  urofes- 

■  sor  of  archraologv  and  director  of  the  collection 
I  of  coins  in  Munich,  and  since  1867  director  of 

the  collection  of  vases.  His  works  include 
Oaekiehte  der  ffrUchurhfn  Eiimthr  (2  vols., 
.  Stuttgart,   leS-VB),   ond  /  riliezi   delU  urn» 

■  etriurhe  (Rome,  1870). 

;  BBENIfin,  a  vUlnge  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
;  canton  and  8  m.  S.  W.  of  Scbwytz,  near  the 
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moiitli  of  tlie  Muottn*  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne ;  witli  liis  hann^  deceived  him  in  regard  to  the 

pop.  in  IS7<\  1,774.    It  is  niemoruble  as  tiie  spot  peaceful  disposition  of  the  English  cabinet.     In 

where  the  <lq)utic8  of  the  three  oripinal  cantons,  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1K>6,  he 

Schwvtz,  Uri,  and  Tnterwidden,  shortly  after  assisted  as  one  of  the  Rusidan  plenipotentiaries 

the  battle  of  Mor^arton,  laid  the  hasis  of  the  and  in  Septem1>er  he  became  amba^fiador  at 

S\vi>s  republic,  in  December,  1315.  Berlin,  continuing  till  March,  1858,  ft' hen  he 

BBOKEB,  or  Braon,  Jdhann  Conrad,  a  German  resumed  his  fonner  post  in  London.      In  lb*U 

.anatomist,   lK)rn  near  Schalf'hausen,  >Swit7.er-  he  strove  to  ])romote  the  interests  of  Denmark 

land,  Jan.  1(>,  li(5:),  died  at  Mannheim.  Oct.  2,  at  the  conferences  in  London,  and  in  IbTl  l.e 

17-7.     He  was  j)rofcssor  in  the  university  of  attended  the  conference  for  the  denentraliza- 

lleidelberir.  after wanl  physician  to  the  elector  tion  of  the  Black  sea.    In  the  same  year  he 

palatine,  an<l  was  ennobled  under  the  name  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  count,  after  more 

of  Bruno  von  llammerstein.     He  made  many  ,  than  50  years*  diplomatic  service, 
original  researches,  particularly  on  the  ])ancreas  {      BSrNO  THE  GREAT,  archbishop  of  Cologne 

and   on  the  glandular  follicles  of  the  small  and  duke  of  Lorraine,  son  of  Ilenrv  I.,  emperor 

intestine.     Those  of  the  duodenum,  first   ac-  of  Gennany,  born  in  925,  died  at  lihetmR.  Oct. 

curately  described  by  him,   are  still   known  11,005.     He  was  raised  to  his  dignities  by  his 

under  the  name  of  Brunner*s  glands.  brother,  the  emperor  Otho  I.,  whom  be  accom- 

BSrxXER^  Setestlan,  a  (icnnan  ultramontane  panied  on  his  first  expedition  to  Italy,  and  was 
author,  born  in  Vienna,  Dec.  lo,  1814.  He  '  etjually  distinguished  for  learning,  elo()uence. 
was  ordaincHl  in  1888,  tmd.  after  holding  minor  and  charity.  There  are  attributed  to  him  corn- 
clerical  otKces,  was  appointed  in  1853  chap-  mentaries  on  the  Gospels  and  the  Pentateuch, 
lain  of  the  university  of  Vienna,  where  he  had  and  several  lives  of  saints, 
studied  the<»logy.  His  denunciation  of  liberal  BBl'XO,  Salit.  L  The  apostle  to  the  Pros* 
tendencies  jiroved  congenial  to  Prince  Metter-  sians,  born  of  a  noble  Saxon  family  at  Qner- 
nich,  who  employ e<l  him  on  various  occasi(ms.  furt  in  970,  killed  in  1008.  He  was  an  Italian 
In  1848  he  foim<led  the  Wit  fur  Kirrhemel'  Benedictine,  succeeded  St.  Adalbert  in  his 
tunff.  His  yi'hfljtinijen- LUd^  a  satire  against  missionary  ]al)ors,  was  active  in  Poland  and 
Hegelian  ism,  passe<l  through  four  editions  be>  among  the  Petchenegs,  became  chaplain  of 
tween  1845  and  18.*) 7.  He  described  his  travels  the  emperor  Henry  11.,  and  was  amassinated 
in  humorous  sketches,  and  in  1858  published  by  the  pagans  on  the  confines  of  Lithuania. 
his  autobiography  under  the  title  of  Wohtrt  II*  Founder  of  the  order  of  CartbnsianBi  bom 
Wohiuf  (2  vols.).  His  (lemens  Marw  Ilof-  of  a  noble  family  at  Cologne  abont  1040,  died 
hauer  vn<l  winr  Zfit  (1858),  and  f>iV  Kumt-  at  La  Torre  in  Calabria  in  1101.  Beftisiag 
genoMfn  tier  Kfontrrfffwhirhte^  are  among  his  the  metro]>olitan  see  of  Rheims,  he  ibrtk^ik 
most  valuable  productions,  on  account  of  the  the  world  for  the  practice  of  asceticism  in 
wclwiastioal  and  artistic  data  which  they  con-  the  mountain  wilds  between  France  and  Italy, 
tain.  He  began  in  18t»d  to  publish  a  complete  The  onier  which  lie  foimded  derives  its  nanae 
eilition  of  his  prose  and  j)Oi*tical  w<irks,  to  con-  from  his  abode,  a  desert  place  called  Cliar- 
sist  of  20  volumes.  Among  his  miscellaneous  treuse.  near  Grenoble,  where  in  1084  he  gather- 
theologicnl  publirations.  one  is  directed  against  ed  a  ^mall  community  and  established  ruleA 
Kenan's  "  Life  of  Christ "  ( 18r»4).  of  a  severe  austerity,     lie  was  invited  to  Rome 

BBI  ^\0W.  I.  Enfst  Geerg  tm,  a  Gennan  in  1<»81)  by  Pope  I'rban  IL.  who  had  former- 
novelist  xmd  advorate  of  homaM»j)athy,  bom  in  ly  been  his  disciple,  refnseil  the  eccles^iastical 
l)res<len,    April   <>,    17?H»,   died  there.   May  4,  dignities  that   were   otfered    him,   died   in   a 


184.'».     He  was  a  lawyer  and  judicial  otticer  at  iin»nastery  which   he  had  founded,    and 

l)restlen,  but  having  in  1818  been  cured  of  a  canonized  in  1014. 

disease  of  the  eyes  jiy  Hahnemann's  treatment.  BBI'^'O,  Clordaia,  an  Italian  philosopher,  bom 

he  re>iimed  his  po>iti«»n  in  182^  and  devnted  at  Xola,  near  Naples,  altout  the  middle  of  the 

liimsi'lf  ti»  medicine  and  the  dissemination  of  lt»th  century,  burnt  at  the  stake  in  Rome,  Feb. 

the  priniipK'S«»f  h«»ma*opathy.  He  took  a  prom-  17,  ItUiO.     He  entered  the  Dominican  order  at 

inont  part  in  the  fiuindation  of  a  homo'ojtathic  an    early  age,   but,  becoming   skepticaL  wa* 

ass«»riation  in  (iennany,  and  translated  ll:ihne-  forced  to  leave  it,  and  tied  to  (veneva  in  loN\ 

m:uin**>   fhynnon  dt  r  lltUk^ntilv  into  Freneh,  11  i'i  ideas  were  no  mure  acceptable  to  the  Cal- 

.nnd,  in  c-niunction  with  Stapf  and  Gross,  his  vinists  than  to  the  Catholics,  and  after  two 

Ikthi*   Arzut  inn'fftUtfirt'  intn  Latin.     In  1844  years  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  gained  some 

he  wn^te  AV/i  JVirh  ti*ij  UnhnnnnhU  nnd  tttiht-  celebrity    by   writing   a   Siitirical    comedy,  // 

IIo}Ui'n>intthh\      He  wa-*  alst»  the  author  of  M»me  eanJthijo,  and  delivering  lectari*s  on  the*  An 

lyrical  piH>m<«  .and  novels.     II.  Phlllpp,  count,  a  M'l'tim  of  Raymond  Lully.     His  attacks  on  the 

Kus-^i.-m  dijibkniatist,  brother  of  the  ]»rece»ling,  i»hilost)phy  of  Aristotle  aroused  mnch  hostility 

l»orn  in  l»re«len.  \y\\z.  :U,  17'.'7.     He  enten  il  among  the  s^Oiolars  and  clergy  of  Paria,  and  in 

the  Kn^'»i:in  service  in  1  sis,  becMTu earn ba?«*«:id«»r  l.'iS;!  he  went  to  England,  where  he  enjoyed 

at  Lomlon  in  1S4m.  :in'l  remain^  there  till  niter  the  friend>lip  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  wrote 

the  outbreak  of  the  I'rimean  war.     In  1S.V>  hi-  some    of   his    most    important    philoaophieal 

wa-i  >ent  to  Frankfort  as  envoy  to  ilu*  (ienujiu  w<»rks.     In  ITiS.*)  he  retume*!  to  Paria.  and  tlie 

diet,   the  emj>eror  Niclu»las  being  displeased  next   year  wint  to  iiennany.    After  a  brief 
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stay  at  Marburg,  he  settled  at  the  university 
of  Wittenberg  as  a  lecturer  on  philosophy  and 
mathematics.  He  remained  there  only  two 
years,  after  whicli  he  went  from  one  German 
university  to  another,  lecturing  now  at  Prague, 
then  at  Helmstedt,  then  again  at  Frankfort, 
until,  in  1592,  he  ventured  to  return  to  Italy. 
There  he  remained  for  six  years,  living  in 
Padua,  unmolested  by  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, and  devoting  his  time  to  philosophical 
and  literary  pursuits.  At  last,  in  1598,  when 
on  a  visit  to  Venice,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
in(iuisition,  sent  to  Rome,  and  refusing  to  re- 
cant, after  two  years'  imprisonment  was  put  to 
death.  He  was  a  man  of  great  mental  activitv 
and  boldness  of  thought.  Montaigne  excepted, 
there  is  no  philosopher  of  the  16th  century 
who  has  been  so  frequently  a  subject  of  re- 
search and  comment  by  modern  scholars  as 
Giordano  Bruno.  Descartes  borrowed  largely 
from  him,  and  Spinoza's  system  would  appear 
almost  like  Bruno's,  refined  in  the  logical  cru- 
cible of  Descartes.  Even  with  some  philoso- 
X)hers  of  the  present  century  Bruno  has  been  a 
favorite.  One  of  the  profoundest  works  of 
Schellin^  bears  the  name  of  Bruno  on  its 
title  ("  Bruno,  or  the  Divine  and  the  Natural 
Principle  of  Things "),  and  this  once  more  di- 
rected the  general  attention  of  scholars  to  Bru- 
no's works,  which  had  become  extremely  rare. 
They  have  been  republished  since  then,  those 
in  Italian  by  Wagner  (Operedi  Giordano  Bru- 
nd,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1830),  those  in  Latin  (Jor- 
dani  Bruni  NoUmi  Scripta  qucB  latine  redegit 
omnia%  by  Gfr6rer,  in  his  Corpus  Philosopho- 
rum  (Stuttgart,  1884).  Of  his  satires  the  best 
are  the  Spaccio  della  hestia  trionfante  ("  Ex- 
pulsion of  the  Triumphant  Beast"),  and  the 
Cahala  del  cavallo  Pegaseo  eolV  aggiunta  del 
asino  Cillenico^  a  satirical  eulogy  on  ignorance. 
The  Cena  delle  Ceneri  ('*  Table  Talk  on  Ash 
Wednesday  ")  is  a  spirited  dialogue  ui  defence 
of  the  Coper nican  theory.  Those  works  in 
which  he  developed  his  philosophical  views 
are  the  essays  Delia  causa,  principio  ed  una, 
DelV  infinito  universo  e  mondiy  and  Be  Mo- 
nadey  Xumero  et  Figura, — In  his  system  there 
is  but  one  fundamental  principle,  one  substance, 
whose  existence  is  real  and  original.  This 
eternal  and  infinite  being  produces  by  contrac- 
tion or  expansion  innumerable  apparitions, 
whose  existence  is  but  secondary,  merely  a 
shadow  of  that  of  the  origuial  being.  God  and 
the  universe  are  identical;  the  universe  is  in- 
finite. Every  being  or  thing  (ens)  has,  besides 
the  innermost  principle  of  its  existence,  a  cause 
of  exi'^tence.  While  the  former  is  the  imma- 
nent condition,  the  latter  is  the  immediate 
source  of  existence.  The  original  cause  is  the 
universal  intellect  which  shapes  and  moulds 
matter  into  individual  forms.  In  the  harmo- 
nious perfection  of  the  universe  all  possible 
forms  would  obtain  real  existence  in  all  portions 
of  matter.  Every  form  being  the  result  of  an 
intellectual  action,  and  matter  being  conceiv- 
able only  under  some  form  or  other,  it  follows 


that  everything  is  living  or  has  its  soul,  which 
is  its  form.  The  substance  of  all  existing  beings 
is  one  and  the  same;  it  is  only  the  forms 
brought  forth  by  the  intellectual  activity  of 
the  original  substance  which  show  difierences 
of  appearance.  The  universe,  considered  as  a 
whole,  is  a  unit,  infinite,  immovable,  the  abso- 
lute identity  of  possibility,  reality,  and  action. 
This  grand  unit  of  all  substances,  of  which  all 
beings  and  things  are  only  secondary  manifesta- 
tions, is  God ;  God  is  the  monad  of  the  monads. 
Man,  as  an  intermediate  being  between  time  and 
eternity,  belongs  to  both  spheres  at  the  same 
time,  the  spiritual  and  the  sensual;   but  his 

Erincipal  aim  is  the  mind  and  intellect.  The 
uman  mind  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  di- 
vine subsUmce ;  the  perception  of  the  supreme 
truth,  the  volition  of  the  supreme  good,  are  its 
goal.  From  the  narrow  sphere  of  common 
life,  man  ought  to  rise  to  a  conception  of  his 
relation  to  the  universe,  and  of  the  afiSinity  of 
his  spuritual  being  to  the  universal  intellect. 

BRUNSWICK.  I.  A  S.  E.  county  of  Virginia, 
bordering  on  North  Carolina,  watered  by  the 
Nottoway,  Roanoke,  and  Meherrin  rivers; 
area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  13,427,  of 
whom  8,902  were  colored.  A  large  portion 
of  the  land  is  exhausted  by  the  tobacco  culture, 
but  has  been  improved  by  the  use  of  guano. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  44,309 
bushels  of  wheat,  166,892  of  Indian  corn, 
68,283  of  oats,  and  1,121,480  lbs.  of  tobacco. 
There  were  859  horses,  1,540  milch  cows, 
3,917  othei!.  oattle,  2,582  sheep,  and  7,256 
swine.  Capital,  Lawrence ville.  IL  A  S.  E. 
county  of  North  Carolina,  bordering  on  South 
Carolina,  washed  'by  the  Atlantic,  and  drained 
by  Cape  Fear  and  Waooamaw  rivers;  area, 
about  1,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,754,  of 
whom  8,306  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
level,  and  much  of  it  swampy.  The  soil  is 
poor  and  sandy,  but  capable  of  producing  rice 
and  cotton  to  some  extent  Pine  timber,  tar, 
and  rosin  are  exported  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, and  the  cypress  and  juniper  grow  in  the 
swamps.  The  Wilmington  and  Weldon,  and  the 
Wilmington,  Columbia,  and  Augusta  railroads 
pass  through  the  county.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  56,211  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  129,168  of  sweet  potatoes,  119  bales  of 
cotton,  and  748,418  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were 
872  horses,  2,777  milch  cows,  4,295  other 
cattle,  8,555  sheep,  and  10,485  swine.  Capital, 
Smith  ville. 

BKIJNSWICK.  I.  A  town  and  village  of 
Cumberland  co..  Me.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Androscoggin  river,  at  the  head  of  tide  water, 
80  m.  by  railroad  N.  N.  E.  of  Portland  ;  pop. 
of  the  town  in  1870,  4,687;  of  the  village, 
1,449.  A  bridge  over  the  falls  unites  it  with 
Topsham,  and  another  bridge  is  used  by  the 
Kennebeo  and  Portland  railroad.  The  An- 
droscoggin railroad  connects  it  with  Augusta, 
30  m.,  and  the  Bath  branch  with  Bath,  9  m. 
distant.  The  falls  of  the  Androscoggin  fnrmsh 
ample  water  power.     The  town  contains  a 
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cotton  mill,  two  flour  niillni,  a  bleacliery,  a  tan-  '  localitios.  Shit  is  obtained  in  abondanro.  The 
nvry,  and  many  utlivr  facturifs.  It  is  the  »eat  manutaotures  are  incon!<iderabIe.  8pinniiicr  H 
of  liowdoin  college,  and  has  11  ohnrohcs,  3  a  favorite  occupation,  and  there  are  wveral 
national  h:aiks,  and  a  weekly  and  a  bi-weekly  camlet  manufactories,  dye  houfleft,  papi-r,  oiU 
paper.  Much  capital  is  investe<l  in  Hhippin^^  .  ami  saw  millts  breweries,  iron  workti^  and  nian- 
II.  A  town,  port  of  entry,  and  tlic  capital  of  '  ufactoric8  of  lacquered  wares  and  porctrlain. 
(flynn  <'o.,  Ga.,  situatedon  a  blutf  on  Turtle  .  The  advantages  of  railway  communication  with 
river,  70  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Savannah  ;  poi).  in  1870,  '  Hanover,  Maj^deburjr,  and  Neustadt  have  given 
2,:U8.  It  has  a  spacious  and  secure  harbor,  to  trade  a  matrnitude  scarcely  to  be  eipeet«d 
with  13  t't.  of  water  over  the  bar  at  low  tide,  i  from  the  fccojrraphical  position  of  the  country. 
and  a  li^'ht house  on  St.  Simon*s  island,  8  m.  !  The  atr^rre^rate  length  of  railwiiys  in  1671  was 
below.  The  entrance  to  St.  Simon's  sound,  ■  131  ni.  The  university  of  Helinstedt  was  sop- 
thnni^h  which  the  Turtle  river  enters  the  At-  pressed  in  18<)9,  but  there  are  6  gymnasia,  a 
lantic,  is  about  10  m.  AV.  of  the  town.  For  •  polytechnic  school,  a  theological  seminary,  3 
the  year  ending  June  3o,  1871,  the  value  (»f  nonnal,  21  Latin,  and  869  common  achoola,  and 
imi/orts  from  foreign  countries  was  $201,413;  :  a  library  at  Wolfenbdttel,  of  conaidenble  re- 
exiK)rts,  $330, IK).  A  weekly  newspaper  is  pute. — The  form  of  government  ia  a  Mmited 
published  here.  The  town  is  the  terminus  of  hereditary  monarchy,  the  supreme  powerbcing 
the  Macon  and  Brunswick,  and  the  Brunswick  '  vested  intlie  dukeandalegislative  boJTcf  one 
and  Albany  railroads.  |  chamber,  consisting  of  46  memberSi  or  wlMm 

BKI'^SHJCK.  ((ier.  Braunifclnreitj).  I.  A  \  21  are  chosen  from  the  owners  of  lafigie  landed 
duchy  of  N.  W.  Germany,  composoil  of  three  estates  and  the  highest  tazpayera,  10  from  tbe 
largo  portions,  separated  from  each  other  towns,  12  from  the  rural  districta,  and  8  lapi 
chietiy  by  Prussian  territory:  1,  the  jirincipal-  sentatives  of  the  church.  They  are  elected  far  dx 
ity  of  WulfenbCittel,  embracing  the  cireles  of  years,  one  half  going  out  of  office  ererj 
Brunswick,  Wolfenbuttel,  and  IKlmstiHlt;  2,  years.  They  assemble  trienniaUy  on  em 
the  district  of  the  Ilartz  and  the  Weser,  em-  t ion  by  the  duke,  but  in  certain  caaea  OUT' 
bracing  the  circles  of  (landersbeim  and  IIulz-  without  his  authority.  The  duchy  hoklatballth 
minden ;  3,  the  primipality  of  Blankeiibur;:,  on  place  among  the  states  of  the  German 
the  lower  Ilartz.      Be>ides  these  three  large    has  two  votes  in  the  federal  council,  aiid 

i)ortions,  there  are  five  small  isolated  di>tricts.     one  delegate  to  the  Reichstag.     To  the  aiBy 
ts  area  and  pv>pulation  in  1871  were  as  follows:    of  the  empire  it  contributes  a  regiment  of  b- 

_    ._    -.  i  fantry,  a  regiment  of  hussars,  a  battery  of  four 

CIRCLES.  ^u.C''«',irt  »•' r"i»ii»n-     l>i^*<'*^''*  ^f  orduaucc.  and  two  landwelir  battal- 

_. »-ju«i.  t.„rt.  ^     \iMi^,     The  public  debt  in  1871  was  23,T6o,T*»S 

I.  Bnin>«wk 21"         IK».S4^       thalers,  including  lS»,()7(».7tKi  thalera  for  rail- 

8  h/IISmm^^^^^^     .■;.':::■'       tl     .    tS^l       ^'"J'*^  and  the  budget  for  the  three  yeantlSTO- 

4!  < i!in. itrtiui in  ....  ii •-'     ;    ii.ii       '72  presiiit cd  an  a^'gregate rev enue of  7. 1 96,40»i 

2  l),"!""*":'*" :*■-';■     ■    ■*l;''*j       thalers.  imd  the  same  aggregate  amount  of  ex- 

pen<liture.    !!•  A  city,  capital  of  tiie  alKive  d«- 

Tv.ui lA-^       811.T15       M-ribed  ducliy,  situated  on-the  Ocker,  32  m.  E. 

S.  K.  of  Hanover,  and  connected  hr  railways 


Of  the  inhabitants  9700  per  cent,  arc  Protcs-  with  the  t»ther  cities  of  German  v ;  ]iop.  in  1871, 
tants,  iMiS  C'atlndics,  and  0-3ti.Tews.  The  Trot-  57,^«^2.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  tin: 
cstants.  with  the  cxceptiimof  1,7«m»  Keformcd,  '  IMh  century,  by  liruno.  second  duke  of  Sax- 
are  Lutherans.  Tlie  general  character  of  the  ony,  was  enlarged  by  Henry  the  I  Jon,  ranked 
Furfaiv  i>  hilly,  nnd  in  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  13th  centun*  among  the  first  cities  of 
the  iliniate  is  severe  and  the  harvest  late,  the  I lanseatic  league,  and,  althongb  mnch  ]e«« 
About  33  ]KT  cent,  of  the  hxwA  is  arable;  27  per  important  than  in  fonner  tiooea,  contimiea  lo 
cent.  cudmhTs  of  meadows,  and  32  of  woiNlland.  l»e  one  of  the  most  active  cities  of  N.  W.  Ger- 
The  lanrc-t  rivir>  are  the  Ocker.  Leine,  and  We-  many.  The  annual  fairs  held  here  aic^  after 
fkT.  the  la^t  of  whicli  drains  tlie  irreater  i>art  those  of  Leipsic  and  the  two  Franklbrti^  the 
of  the  duchy  and  has  many  utlluents.  Hnins-  most  animated  in  Germany.  The  Poik  an§a- 
w'.ck  nmy  W  divided  into  the  mining  districts  gcs  of  Brunswick  (Jiraunfekietiger  Wmniy,9ad 
wliich  lie  diietly  amiMii:  the  Ilartz  mountains,  its  beer,  have  acquired  great  celeMtj;  tbekt- 
and  the  a::ricuhural  re^rions.  which  comprise  ter  is  known  under  the  name  of  .^natfjMdbwMfrr 
nearly  all  tlie  re>t  (»f  the  country,  (irain.  truit,  M»immc^  after  Christian  Mnmme,  who  waa  the 
tobacco,  riax.  cattle,  and  horsi-^  are  raisid  in  tir.<t  to  prepare  it  in  1492.  The  trade  In  ti^befcr 
the  latter,  while  the  fornur  are  rich  in  gold,  extended  in  former  years  to  India.  Tka'houk 
siher.  co]>per,  lead,  iron.  Milphur,  and  coal,  trade  is  of  great  im|K>rtance.  Bninawick  Is  tbe 
The  mines,  in  somo  of  whicli  llaui'Vvr  has  a  seat  oi  a  bank  and  of  several  banking  ettab* 
joint  intercut,  are  n«)t  now  •*<»  pro«lu«"tive  ju*  lishments.  The  a]>pearance  of  the  town  is  an- 
in  fornuT  tiiiiC'*.  but  are  >till  of  hi^'h  value,  tiipiated.  but  there  ari' >everal  handsome ^tr«vtd 
i^tlu-r  minerals  >uch  a^^  niarMe.  al:iba>ter.  and  promenade'*.  The  new  ducal  palace  v  s 
IvTuiM-'ne.  gvpsum.  j»otier'>  clay.  a^l'e««tus  as-  mairniticint  building,  with  1»eiuitifnl  pleasnrt 
phuhiiiu.  Ja>iKr.  and  agate,  arefoiiml  in  various  grounds.    The  most  interesting  monumenta of 
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the  ancient  oathedr&l  of  St.  Blaise  a 

lily.     T 

a  synagogue.    The  Gewandhans,  in  the  oljl 


German  style  of  architecture,  and  the  coancil 
honae,  an  elaborate  Gothic  structure,  are  among 
tlie  most  picturesqae  buildlnga.    The 


in  the  arsenal  contains  a  (lallery  of  valuable 

Jiftintin^     The  most  prominent  institation  of 
earning,  the  Collegium  Caraliaum,  which  ww 


founded  in  1745,  was  in  1861  converted  into  a 
polytechnic  Bchool.  The  city  has  also  a  I.iither- 
on  gymnasium,  a  Realgymnatium^  an  institution 
for  the  blind,  and  one  for  the  deaf  and  mute. 
Monuments  have  been  erected  to  the  two  dukes 
of  Uruoswick  who  fell  at  Jena  and  at  Qnatre 
Bras;  to  the  memory  of  Sohill  and  his  com- 

E anions,  14  of  whom  were  shot  here;  and  to 
essing,  who  died  here.  Heltschel's  statue  In 
honor  of  Lesaing  was  erected  in  1868.  The 
most  eitenaive  of  the  many  charitable  and  san- 
itary institntioDS  is  a  great  asylum  which  ac- 
commodates 250  orphans. 

BRCNSWICK,  Heue  tf,  one  of  the  oldert  fami- 
lies in  Gvmany;  a  branch  of  wliicli  occupies 
the  throne  of  Great  Britnin.  The  Brunswick 
territory,  then  forming  a  part  of  Sanony,  was 
by  Charlemagne  united  to  the  Frankish  em- 
pire, and  wltJi  the  other  Sason  provinces  was 
governed  successively  by  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Sale,  BillnaK,  SnppliDgenburg,  and 
Guelph.  Tlie  Gnelph  nouse,  of  mixed  Italian 
and  German  origin,  obtained,  in  the  person  of 
Otho  the  Young,  in  1236,  the  city  of  Bruns- 
wick as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  which  with  its  de- 
pendencies was  then  first  erected  into  a  duchy. 
The  two  sons  of  Otho,  Albert  and  John,  reign- 
ed in  common  from  1252  to  1267,  and  then 
divided  the  paternal  inheritance.  John  receiv- 
ed the  city  of  Hanover  and  the  dnchy  of  Lane- 
burg  ;  Albert,  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  the 
Uartz,  and  the  district  of  the  Weser;  the  city 
of  Brunswick  remained  common  property. 
John  and  Albert  thus  founded  the  elder 
branches  of  LCneburg  and  WoIfenbOttel.  The 
former  of  these  became  extinct  in  1S60,  and 
its  possessions  rcvert^'d  to  the  latter.  Al- 
bert left  three  sons,  Henry,  Albert  the  Fat, 
and  William,  who  divided  the  inheritesce, 
and  founded  the  three  lines  of  Gmbenhagen, 
GSttineen,  and  WolfenbDttel.  The  first  of 
these  divided  into  two  branches  in  1361,  both 
of  which  became  extinct  in  1596,  and  their 
possessions  returned  to  the  WoifenbCttel  line. 
Tlie  GCttingen  branch  became  extinct  in  1463, 
and  its  possesions  were  transferred  to  the  dnke 
of  Ealenberg.  From  the  WolfenbOttel  brancb 
sprang  in  1409  the  two  new  branches  of  Lftne- 
bui^  and  WolfenbOttel-Kalenberg,  the  latter 
of  which  in  1B34  transferred  its  poeaessions  to 
the  duke  of  Bninswick-I.Onehufg-Dnnnenberg, 
a  descendant  of  the  LOoebarg  branch.  The 
l.tlneburg  branch  had  divided  in  1669,  and 
had  another  ofishoot  in  the  family  of  Bruns- 
wick LOnebnrg,  which  has  furnished  the  electo- 
ral and  royal  dyno.sty  of  LOnebnrg- Hanover. 
Henry,  dnke  of  Brunswick-LOneburg-Dannen- 
berg,  who  died  in  IGPB,  was  the  founder  of  the 

S resent  dynasty  of  BniDsnick.  His  line  was 
iviOed  in  1666  into  the  branches  of  Bruns- 
wick-WolfenbOttel  and  Brunswick-Bevem,  the 
former  of  which  became  extinct  in  1735,  the 
possessions  passing  to  the  laiter,  wliich  has  re- 
tained them  undivided  fraoi  that  time  to  the 
present.  Among  the  qneens  belonging  to  this 
tamily  have  been  Sopnia  Dorothea,  wife  of 
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Gcorfre  I.,  king  of  Engrland ;  Amelia  Elizabeth 
Caroline,  the  wife  of  Georpe  IV. ;  and  So])hia 
Charlotte  and  Sophia  Dorothea,  queens  of  Prus- 
8in,  the  latter  the  mother  of  Frederick  the 
Cireat.  The  first  wife  of  Leopold  I.  of  Bel^rium 
was  Chorlotte^iViigusta,  daughter  of  Queen  Car- 
oline of  England.  The  following  are  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  family.  !•  Encst, 
duke  of  Brunswick- LQneburg,  bom  June  26, 
1497,  died  June  1 1, 154G.  He  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther,  signed  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burg, and  adhered  to  the  Smalcaldic  league. 
His  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  Melanchthon. 
II.  ChitstUi,  duke  of  Bnmswick-Ltlneburg,  born 
Sept.  10,  1599,  died  June  9, 1626.  Iji  the  thir- 
ty years'  war  he  enthusiastically  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  elector  palatine  Frederick  V.,  elect- 
ed king  of  Bohemia.  After  the  flight  of  that 
prince  from  Prague  in  1G2U  he  ravaged  Hesse 
and  the  electorate  of  Mentz,  was  defeated  by  the 
im]>eria1ists  on  the  Main,  entered  the  service  of 
the  Dutch  in  1622,  and  forced  the  Spaniards  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Berg-op-Zoom,  but  was  after- 
ward again  defeated  by  Tilly.  His  motto  was, 
'*  Friend  of  God,  enemy  of  priests.''  III.  Encrt 
iigtstu,  duke  of  Brunswick-LOneburg,  and 
first  elector  of  Hanover,  bom  Nov.  20,  1629, 
die<l  Jan.  28,  1698.  He  became  bishop  of  Os- 
nabrtlck  in  1662,  travelled  extensively,  and 
was  distingnished  as  a  general  and  diplomatist. 
He  served  the  emperor  Leopold  L  in  his  war 
Against  France,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  eleotoral  dignity  in  1692.  By  his 
marriage  with  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  elector 
palatine  Frederick  V.,  and  granddaughter  of 
James  I.,  king  of  England,  his  house  obtained 
a  right  to  the  throne  of  England.  His  son 
George  Louis  became  king  of  England  in  1714 
under  the  name  of  George  I.  IV.  Ferdliaid, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  a  general  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  born  ot  Brunswick,  Jan.  11,  1721, 
died  July  3,  1792.  Ho  entered  the  Prussian 
araiy  in  1740,  assisted  at  the  capture  of  Prague, 
obtained  in  1757  the  command  of  the  Anglo- 
Hanoverian  army  in  Westphalia,  defeated  the 
French  at  Crefeld  and  at  Minden,  and  in  1763, 
by  reason  of  a  disagreement  with  Frederick 
the  (ireat,  retired  to  his  castle  at  Vechelde, 
wliere  he  occupied  himself  with  freemasonry 
and  with  the  encouragement  of  the  tine  arts. 
V.  Charles  WillUui  Fer4huttd,dukeof  Bmnswick, 
a  Prussian  general,  bom  at  WolfenbQttel,  Oct. 
9,  1735,  died  near  Altona,  Nov.  10,  1806.  His 
services  during  the  seven  years'  war  were  cele- 
brated by  Frwlerick  the  Great  in  a  poem/  He 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Crefeld  in  1758, 
and  in  1787  marched  into  Holland  to  restore 
the  hereditary  stadtholder.  After  the  treaty 
of  Pilnitz  he  was  intnisted  with  the  command 
of  tlie  allied  armies  amiinst  France.  He  pub- 
Iishe<l  at  Coblentz,  July  15,  1792,  his  famous 
manifesto,  threatening  to  march  directly  \i\Hm 
Paris,  cut  off  su]»plies,  and  reduce  that  city  by 
famine.  He  ))euetrated  into  Champagne,  but 
was  obliged  atler  t!ie  engngement  at  Valmy  to 
conclude  an  onnistice   with  Dumouriez.     In 


1793  he  commanded  the  armj  of  the  Rhine, 
reappeared  in  1806,  after  on  interval  of  retire- 
ment, at  the  head  of  the  Pmssian  ftimy,  and 
Commanded  at  the  battle  of  Auerstfldt,  where 
he  was  mortally  wounded.  VL  Fwdtricfc  Wi^ 
lloB,  duke  of  Brunswick,  fourth  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, a  Pmssian  general  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  bom  Oct.  9,  1771,  fell  in  the  Mttle  of 
Quatre-Bros,  June  16,  1816.  Ue  became  duke 
of  Oels  and  Bemstadt  in  1786,  and  snceeeded 
to  the  dukedom  of  Branswick  alter  the  death 
of  his  eldest  brother  and  the  abdication  of  the 
two  others  in  1806.  At  the  head  of  a  body  of 
hussars,  which  he  raised  in  Bohemiai  he  en- 
tered upon  the  compaign  of  1800,  waa  oUi^ 
by  Rewbell  to  retreat,  and  to  take  reftige  with 
his  army  in  England,  where  he  waa  raoeiTed 
with  distinction.  Ue  returned  to  hia  oonntrj 
in  1818,  and  fell  two  days  before  tbe  battle  of 
Waterloo.  ¥IL  ChariM  fnialA  Maga^B  VI- 
UoBi,  duke  of  Brunswick,  son  of  the 
bora  at  Brunswick,  Oct  80^  180^  died 
Geneva,  Aug.  19,  1873.  Hit  ednoetliNi  vw 
very  imperfect;  he  paid  hut  little  attcmHaa'to 
public  affairs ;  and  after  hia  tmimmtina  ef 
power  upon  attauiing  his  mi^oritj  in 
rule  was  so  negligent  and  arbitraiy  that  he' 
expelldd  by  an  insnrrectioiiy  Sept  7, 
clared  incapable  of  governing  by  tiie 
diet,  Dec.  2,  and  formdly  depoeed  br  a 
council,  April  25, 1831,  In  t&ror  of  hia 
brother  William  (Auouarua  Louia 
llAxisnuAN  Frkdebiok,  horn  Amil  9ff,  1881), 
who  had  previously  governed  in  bia  nene.  He 
afterward  resided  mostly  in  Paris  and  London, 
making  himself  conspicuous  by  hia  eccentrici- 
ties, his  revolutionary  monifestoeBy  and  espe- 
cially his  extraordinary  precautions  for  the 
protection  of  a  valuable  collection  of  jewela. 

BRCXSWICIL  OEEXy  a  compound  of  chloride 
and  oxide  of  copper  and  water,  prepared  by 
oxidizing  metallic  copper  in  tlie  air,  by  sprink- 
ling it  with  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
common  salt^  and  water.  It  is  also  generated 
by  the  corrosion  of  copper  in  sea  water.  Its 
composition,  as  given  by  BerzelinSi  is  one 
equivalent  of  the  chloride  and  three  eqnira- 
lents  of  the  oxide  of  copper.  An  artillda] 
bicarb<mate  of  copper,  or  mountain  green,  is 
also  sometimes  called  Brunswick  green.  Tbej 
are  both  used  as  pigments. 

BSnfTON,  nary  Bstfeary  an  English  norefist, 
bora  in  the  island  of  Burro,  in  the  Orkneys, 
Nov.  1,  1778,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Dec.  12, 
1818.  At  the  age  of  20  she  married  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Branton,  a  minister  of  tbe  Scottish 
church,  and  subsequently  professor  of  oriental 
languages  in  the  university  of  Edinboish.  In 
1811  she  published  a  novel,  *' Self-Oontral," 
which  obtained  immediate  popularity  from  iti 
moral  tone,  as  well  as  its  literary  meritai 
Tins  was  followed  by  "Discipline"  (1814), 
which  was  equally  successf^d.  Some  nooothB 
after  her  death  her  hnsband  pnbliahed  a  vol- 
ume of  her  *'  Remains,**  with  a  memoir  of  her 
life  and  extracts  from  her  correspondence. 


BRTJSA 

BUI81,  or  BraUM  (anc.  Prtua  or  Prmia*  ad 
Olymoum,  ttrm  being  situated  eX  the  foot  of 
the  Bithynian  Olympus),  a  wXy  of  Asia  Minor, 
capital  of  tho  Turkish  viiajetof  Ehodavendi- 
gtiiar,  6T  m.  8.  of  Constaatinople,  and  16  m. 
S.  E.  of  the  sea  of  Uarmora;  pop.  ia  18.^5, 
103,907,  of  whom  64,087  were  MohammedanB, 
27,173  Greeks,  9,248  Armenians,  and  2  404 
Jews.  It  is  the  residonoe  of  a  Greek  and  an 
Armenian  archhisliop,  and  has  an  eitensive 
trade  with  Aleppo  and  Smjma,  chiefly  in  oar 
pets,  clothe,  silks,  and  satins,  which  are  largek 
mannfactiired  in  the  town.     In  tho  Ticmity 
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are  noted  thermal  gpiings.  An  earthquake, 
Feb.  28,  18SS,  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
-the  town,  ruined  60  of  the  tinest  musquea, 
and  killed  100  of  the  inhabitants.  In  anti- 
<)uitj  Prasa  was  the  capital  of  BitL;nia,  de- 
riving its  name  from  Fmaios,  one  of  tlie  earljr 
Bithjnian  kings  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
the  roaulence  of  Plinv  the  Yoonger  and  of 
other  Roman  governors  Wrested  from  the 
hands  of  the  Greek  emperors  by  Orkhan  the 
son  of  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  dynastv  it 
became  the  seat  of  the  new  empire  till  Amn- 
rath  I    removed  the  seat  of  government  to 


Adrianoplc.  The  tomha  of  the  ancient  saltans, 
the  mosques,  of  wliioh  there  were  ahont  200, 
and  other  remarkable  baildings,  haodsorae  bath 
houses,  a  vast  number  of  private  and  public 
fooDtains,  fine  gardens,  extensive  bazaars,  and 
the  superb  view  from  Meant  Olympus,  ail  con- 
tributed to  enhance  the  beaoty  of  the  town. 
But  since  the  earthquake  most  of  the  publio 
buildings  have  been  in  ruins. 
BBDSISORCI  (DoMKNiocr  Bicoio),  an  Italian 

fainter,  bora  at  Verona  in  1484,  died  in  1B67. 
[e  studied  at  Venice,  and  imitated  Titian  so 
successfully  as  to  gain  the  name  of  "  the  Titian 
of  Verona."  He  pmnted  principally  in  fresco, 
and  chose  mythological  snbjects.  At  Verona 
he  painted  his  celebrated  "  Coronation  of 
Charles  V."  and  the  "  Procession,"  in  which 
appear  the  portraits  of  the  emperor.  Pope 
Cktnent  VII..  and  other  distingnished  person- 
ages of  the  time.  He  also  painted  "  Phn&- 
tlioii "  in  the  ducal  palace  at  Verona,  and  the 
"  Martyrdom  of  St.  Barbara." 

BRCSH,  a  common  name  for  a  variety  of 
impleraenta,  employed  for  removing  dirt,  for 
smoothing  and  polishing  snriaces  of  objects  by 
rubbing,  and  for  laying  on  colors.  They  are 
usually  made  by  inserting  tho  bristles  or  hairs 
of  animals  in  a  firm  support,  which  holds  them 
in  their  proper  arrangement,  and  at  the  same 
time  serves  as  a  handle.    Host  brushes  ore 


mannfactnred  of  the  bristles  of  the  hoff. — The 
first  process  of  the  brush  manufacturer  is  to 
sort  tne  bristles  according  to  their  oolors,  un- 
less he  obtains  them  thna  assorted.  The  divi- 
sions are  into  black,  gray,  yellow,  white,  and 
lilies.    The  last  are  the  purest  whit«,  and  are 

E referred  fur  tooth  and  shaving  brushes.  Each 
bd  is  then  assorted  according  to  size,  which 
is  done  br  pausing  a  bnnch  of  them,  held  in  the 
hand,  between  a  row  of  steel  points,  like  the 
teeth  of  a  comb,  which  catch  the  coarser  bris- 
tles. By  using  a  suoceseion  of  these  oomba  of 
increasing  fineness,  the  bristles  are  separated 
into  as  many  heaps  as  desirable.  Care  is  taken 
t«  keep  them  always  arranged  nnifonnly.  The 
cylindrical  brush  used  by  house  punters  is  made 
by  taking  a  bundle  of  bristlea,  and  tying  them 
firmly  aronnd  their  root  ends.  This  bundle  is 
then  strongly  bound  between  the  prongs  of  a 
forked  stick,  and  covered  with  a  coating  of  glne 
and  red  lead.  Another  and  more  common 
method  ii  to  arrange  the  bristles  aronnd  the 
small  end  of  a  conical  stick,  the  small  ends  of 
the  bristles  pointing  to  the  larger  end  of  the 
stick.  The  bristles  being  secured  by  twine 
wrapping,  and  placed  in  a  cop  or  socket  with 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  to  let  the  handle  pass 
through,  this  is  driven  home  till  the  tariie  end 
is  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  bundle,  tighten- 
ing tb«  (attenings,  when  the  bristlea  are  fiiitbw 


Beenred  by  Bstaratiiig  their  ends  with  glue  or 
pitch.  Other  bruiihi'a  are  madu  for  the  most 
pftrt  by  iiiwrting  little  tofU  of  briatles  into 
lioluR  Irori-d  in  ruwB  into  a  stock  of  wood,  bonn, 
orivor.T.  Tlic  bristles  are  in  xome  kinds  »o- 
curol  liy  ili[)|>in|[  tlieir  rootcnds  into  liut  {litpli, 
winding  a  (licre  of  string  round  these  ends, 
then  di[>pin(;  tlieiu  again,  and  quickly  intro- 
dncinir  tlicm  with  a  twisting  motion  into  the 
liuleR.  where  the  pitch  goon  acta,  unJ  Lolda 
tliem. — Many  bruHhca,  as  hair  bmslieii,  and  in- 
deed most  of  tlioso  mode  with  tufta  whicli  are 
not  too  large,  are  made  by  drawing  the  bristlct^ 
which  are  doubled  in  the  midJk',  tiiroiigh  holc» 
and  liiBteniug  them  on  the  bock  with  wire. 
Tlie  [iroceM  of  drowing  and  fusti^Ding  the  bris- 
tles is  commonly  performed  by  women.  They 
■nt  around  a  table,  each  wiih  a  clamp  nttachol 
to  its  edge  for  holding  tlio  stock-lAiarct,  and 
ench  supi'lied  with  a  fine  flexible  brass  wire 
which  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  an  apron 
full  of  bristles.  A  loop  of  the  wire  is  iiassed 
throngh  a  hole  in  the  stuck,  nnd  a  nimiber  of 
bristles  being  tud  in  it,  the  wire  is  pulled  tight, 
causing  the  bristles  to  double  and  be  drawn 
into  the  hole.  The  same  process  is  repeated 
with  tlie  next  hole,  nnd  so  on,  until  all  are 
tilled  with  bristles,  which  are  held  tightly  in 
their  ]ilaec9  by  the  wire.  Tliey  are  then  clip- 
ped by  a  pair  of  shears  ganged  to  cut  the  length 
of  bristles  required.  If  the  hrbtles  are  very 
long,  the  clipping  is  done  as  each  row  of  boles 
is  drawn. .  Persons  skilled  ia  tliis  process  have 
drawn  as  many  as  fiOO  tufts  b  an  hour;  but 
100  an  hour  ia  a  more  common  rate.  In  brush- 
es that  are  to  bo  exposed  to  ocid  liquors,  tliat 
would  corrode  brass  wire,  as  tlie  stopping 
brush  used  by  hntmakers,  a  cord  is  substituted. 
The  bru!)h  is  finislied  by  gluing  a  thin  veneer 
upon  the  l>ack  of  tho  stock,  which  covers  over 
and  protects  tho  wire.  A  process  for  making 
hair  brushes  is  employed  by  the  Florence 
ninnufucturing  (K>mpany,  by  which  much  labor 
b  saveil.  The  bmsli,  the  slock  of  which  is 
compow'd  iif  what  is  known  as  hard  rubber 
com|>o«ition,  is  made  in  a  die,  and  the  o|>era- 
tion.  alter  tlio  adinstment  of  tho  bristles,  is 
performed  in  a  few  moments.  Tlio  die  is 
composed  of  two  tla^l^  the  cover  and  the  base. 
In  the  cover  there  is  rut  whatever  device 
or  ornament  the  back  of  the  brush  is  intend- 
ed to  receive.  In  the  biise  there  are  holes 
of  a  de]ith  to  corresjiond  with  tho  length  of 
tlie  tut>-4  which  ore  eipiised  after  the  brush 
is  tinislied.  The  process  commences  by  fill- 
ing the  hole*  with  hristU'i<.  whicli  have  been 
cnt  by  a  gunge  as  much  hmgcr  than  the  depth 
of  the  holes  us  it  is  deiured  to  have  tliom  pene- 
trate the  back  of  the  brush.  The  njiper  iMirt 
of  the  die  is  then  covered  with  «  sutlieient 
quantity  of  plastic  rubber  ccnijioi^tion,  when 
it  is  ailiuiiteil  to  its  fellow  and  the  die  is  placed 
in  a  screw  iiress  and  snlijected  to  great  jiressiirc. 
After  hanlening.  which  takes  place  m  a  few 
minntcs.  tho  brush  is  removetl,  perfectly  finish- 
ed, having  the  tufts  firmly  held, — An  ingenious' 


machine  for  making  flat  bmafaeft,  the  InventioD 
of  Oscar  D.  and  E.  C.  Woodbory  of  New  York. 
was  patented  in  A|^iril,  1870.  It  folds  the  tuft 
of  bristles  at  the  middle,  and  secnren  tbe  knuc- 
kle by  a  wire  passed  throngh  and  wound  aniral- 
1y  round  it.  It  is  then  forced  with  a  twMtDz 
motion  into  the  hole  in  the  bsck  prepared  for 


it,  and  firmly  eecnred.  Tlie  machine  vHI  tH 
from  (jO  to  80  holes  per  minute.  Th«  back  of 
the  bmah  is  made  of  one  i»ec«  of  wood,  nd 
the  holes  may  be  bored  into  it  (not  tlinnigh  it) 
by  a  gong  of  bits.  It  is  not  necewuy  that  the 
holes  be  bored  at  certain  dlstanoM,  or  whh 
great  regnlority,  becanae  by  m  fngeqiova  ar- 
rnngement  the  hole  to  be  filled  ia  brongbt  im- 
mediately beneath  tho  cone  which  delivetv  the 
tuft.  The  bristles  are  fed  from  a  metsllie  canh 
in  tlio  manner  shown  in  fig,  1,  the  toft  bciof 
separated  at  the  point 
A.  It  is  doubled  by  the 
plunger  U,  and  forced 
down  into  the  cone,  as 
sliown  in  fig.  3.  The 
wire  is  paaAcd  through 
the  bend  and  twisted 
around  by  the  rotary 
motion  of  the  plunger, 
which  passes  into  a  hol- 
low cone,  having  a  q>i- 
rnl  groove  which  gives 
direction  to  the  wire  and  Pw.  ■ 

secures  it.    Tlic  (dunger 
continues  to  descend  with  a  twisting 
until  it  reaches  the  back  of  the  brush. 


-s  the  tutt  u 


shown  in  Bg.  8.  wbci 
>v  rises  and  reeeiTes  oa- 
othor  tuft,  which  it  na- 
nipnlatee  aa  before.— The 
delirat«  brushes  tailed 
also  boir  pencila.  nacd  fx 
water  colon,  ara  madi 
ofthehair  of  tbacaad. 
goat,  bad^r,  aable.  aqnt- 
rel,  dec,  by  Ub^u  a 
bnndle  <rf-  tbcnttoaHher 
after  being  canftdlf  «■ 
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till  tho  .  .     „ 

viDg  been  pre- 
viuuoly  Bot^ened  b;  water,  contracts  aa  it  dries, 
nnil  liotds  tlio  bundlo  of  hairs  fust.  Tlie  beat 
l>rii>ibi.'s  uf  tliiit  kind  are  made  of  t)io  hair  taken 
I'rum  the  tall  of  a  apccivs  of  Russian  sable. 

BBDSII  TDEKEV,  a  local  name  given  bv  the 
ColoniBte  of  Australia  to  a  famil;  of  birda,  the 
peculiar  babita  of  which  are  in  many  respects 
iimong  the  inoBt  remarkable  f^ts  known  in 
the  history  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  eov- 
ernl  varieties  of  this  gronp  are  now  asngned  to 
llie  family  of  mtgapodiida.  There  ore  but 
nbiiiit  12  s|iecie8  in  aU  known  to  belong  to  this 


Druih  Turkey  (Tilt^lli  lathiml). 


funiiy.  All  of  these  are  restricted  in  their 
ran^  to  the  oastom  archipelagoes  of  Asia,  and 
to  Australia,  especially  to  the  latter.  The  me- 
gajiodiida  are  subdivided  into  the  anb-fanj- 
ilies  of  taUgallina  and  megapodiintF.  Tboy 
lire  also  known  na  Kuw  Holland  vultures,  na 
tive  pjicaaants,  and  jungle  fowl.  To  the  most 
noticeable  of  this  ptroup,  talegalla  Lathamt 
the  uiune  of  brusli  turkey  is  cliiellf  ap{ihcd — a 
name  derived  from  the  facility  with  which  it 
eludes  pursuit  by  running  through  tangled 
brushwood.  Soino  disagreement  nos  existed 
among  systemati^ts  whether  it  should  be  claia 
ed  among  the  true  vultures,  or  among  gallina 
ceons  birds;  but  it  is  now  by  common  consent 
placed  among  the  gaUina.  The  most  remark 
able  circnmsiiiiice  in  the  economy  of  tliis  family 
is  ibt  method  of  hatching.  Soma  weeks  before 
the  coin  men  ceuient  of  laying,  several  pairs  of 
birds  collect  nn  almost  incredible  heap  of  de- 
caying vegetable  matter  as  a  depository  for 
their  ejTfTS  to  be  developed  by  the  heat  engen 
dorcd  in  the  process  of  dooom position.  These 
heaps  frequently  contain  four  cart  loads  of 
niateriiiK  and  are  constructed  in  a  perfectly 
pyramiilar  form.  If  undisturbed,  the  same  site 
IS  resorted  to  year  after  year,  the  birds  addiofc 
each  seo-ion  a  fresh  supply  just  before  the  period 
of  laying.  The  eggs  are  deposited  about  1^ 
inchuM  a[)nrl,  and  all  buried  to  the  depth  of  two 
or  more  feet;  they  are  uniformly  placed  with 
the  hir^r  end  up,  and  carefully  covered.  The 
chick  when  produced  is  fully  feathered,  and 
able  to  provide  for  its  own  wants  from  the  mo- 
voi-  III.— 24 
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ment  of  leaving  the  shell.  The  noraber  of  eggs 
deposited  in  a  single  heap  is  often  very  great, 
as  many  as  a  bushel  being  frequently  found. 
From  eiperimeniB  made  in  heajis  collected  by 
birds  partially  domesticated,  the  heat  of  their 
centre  has  boon  ascertained  to  range  as  high  03 
95°  F.— The  leipoa  ocellata,  another  of  this 
interesting  group,  deposits  her  eggs  in  mounds 
of  sand  alternating  with  layers  of  dried  leaves 
and  grasses.  The  megapodiut  tumulus  con- 
structs mounds  of  earth,  said  to  be  often  of  an 
immense  size,  varying  from  20  ft.  in  circum- 
ference and  5  ft.  In  height  to  a  diameter  of  20 
It.  and  a  height  of  15  ft.  Id  these  the  e^s  are 
carefully  covered  up  by  the  parent  birds,  and 
buried  ot^n  to  the  depth  of  G  ft.  Other  spe- 
cies merely  depoNt  their  e!,vs,  in  large  numbers, 
in  holes  excavated  on  the  seashore  to  the  depth 
of  2  or  3  ft.  Nearly  all  the  family,  however, 
are  unequivocally  mound -bnildcra. 

BEfSSEIfi (Flemish,  Brunei;  Ft.  Bruxellet), 
the  capital  of  Belgium,  and  of  the  provinco  of 
South  Brabant,  situated  on  the  river  Senne,  in 
lat.  50°  61'  N,,  Ion.  4°  2T  E.;  pop.  in  1870, 
171,277,  or  including  the  eight  suburban  com- 
munes, 314,077.  In  the  new  town,  which  ia 
higher  and  healthier  than  the  old,  are  the 
royal  palaces  and  tlie  mansions  of  the  nobility, 
the  park,  public  promenades  (the  Allee  terte 
being  the  most  popular),  the  chambers  of  the 
legislative  bodies,  and  the  libraries  and  mu- 
seums occupying  the  former  residence  of  the 
Aostrian  viceroys ;  while  in  the  old  town  are  the 
churches  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  w'tli 
tlieir  superb  oak  carvings,  stmned  gloss  win- 
dows and  statues,  the  h6tel  de  ville,  and  the 


Chinch  ef  St.  Qudule. 


mansions  of  the  former  nobles  and  burghers  of 
Brobant,  now  chiefiy  occupied  by  the  middle 
class.  The  principal  church  is  that  of  St. 
Gndtde,  >n  immeiuw  bailding  in  Gothic  style, 


with  two  very  lofty  towers.  The  choir  snil 
transcftB,  BH  ut  iircswiit  uxiBting,  were  Kiiished 
in  13Ti),  the  nave  in  tLe  11th  century;  the  ex- 
terior w»a  ivstored  in  18-13.  Tlio  winilows  ore 
filled  with  the  richest  stiiined  glara  in  tlic  Neth- 
crlnnilei,  and  the  church  contulna  ninoy  coolly 
moDiiments  of  the  dukes  of  Brobuot,  and 
etatacH  of  the  twelve  apostles;  the  pulpit  is 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Flemish  onk 
carving;.  The  hotel  •do  tUIc,  in  the  Grande 
place,  is  a  vast  stmctnro  commenced  in  1401 ; 
the  tower,  of  Gothic  oi>eii  work,  rises  to  the 
hei|!ht  of  3(14  ft.,  and  is  sunnounted  by  a  vane 
reprcscntinf:  the  figare  of  St.  Jlichael,  in  gilded 
copper,  17  ft.  high.  The  nbdication  of  Charles 
V.  took  place  in  tlie  old  ducal  jjoIbco,  burnt 
down  in  1733.  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
place  Koyale,  in  which  hi  on  cqaestriuu  statue 


;  MS3.,  maav  of  the  latter  raperUjr  i1 
A  musenin  of  ontiiinities  attacbM  to  the  boUi 
,  inf;  contains  nnmerons  curiodtiea.     The  par 
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of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  The  ancient  snuare, 
on  which  ia  the  hotel  de  ville,  ia  ]ine<l  with  pic- 
turesque old  buildings,  including  the  Broodhuiii. 
where  Cotmts  Egruont  and  Horn  passed  tlie  last 
night  jirior  to  their  execution,  and  from  a  win- 
<l<iw  of  which  Alvii  looked  njion  the  bloody 
spectacle.  On  the  site  of  tlie  sciiliold  in  this 
square  colossal  statues  of  Eginont  and  Horn 
were  eriH-ted  in  18(14,  The  palace  of  the  fine 
arts,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  and 
Austrian  govemora,  contains  a  very  largi'  col- 
lection of  paintings,  a  museum  of  natural  liis- 
tory,  the  most  complete  in  Belfrium.  a  nmseum 
of  models  of  machmery  and  inventioua  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  a  library  founded  by  the 
dnkes  of  Bnrgnndy  in  the  ]4tl>  century,  and 
enriched  by  successive  sovereigns,  whii'h  now 
wmtiiins  234,000  printed  -volunica  and  2(',wi0 


Hal,  which  was  originally  one  of  the  r 
,  gates  and  afterward  aTva'b  b«stil«,  dow  eu 
tains  ancient  armor,  banners  of  the  guilds,  ii 
,  olher  relics.  The  palace  of  the  dnk«a  4' Am 
berg  contains  exqnisite  pietare^  m  fioe  libroi 
'  objects  of  rertu,  and  a  bead  beli«T«d  to  be  t 
'  original  of  the  central  figure  in  tbe  group  oft 
'  I^ocoTin.  The  palace  <^  the  prince  of  Or^ 
formerly  considered  the  Hcoe«t  mideitce 
Europe,  has  been  dismantled,  aod  ita  conta 
removed  to  the  Ilasae.  Tha  faUrie  Si.  Bi^ 
a  handsome  arcade  covered  with  gUa  « 
filled  with  shops,  extending  from  the  vegttol 
market  to  the  rue  de  I'Svtqne,  wae  cooiplrt 
in  1647.  An  observatory  ws>  bailt  In  lH 
and  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  Tbe  univi 
sify  was  founded  in  IS34.  Other  pnmaat 
establishments  are  the  acadany  of  aricBi 
and  ari,  tlie  conservatory  of  mnve,  the  aea 
cmy  of  painting,  tbe  achocd  fix-  aciilptiuc  s 
architecture,  and  the  militM7  aohooL  II 
botanical  society  ho*  a  celebrated  botenit 
garden.  Tlie  most  eztenaiTe  of  the  ehoritab 
institutions  is  tbe  hoepitol  6L  Ille.  Bnutt 
is  the  seat  of  several  important  banking  ttt£ 
lishmcnts,  and  in  it«  eicuange  a  large  amuB 
of  speculative  business  is  tranucted.  It  i«  il 
centre  of  tbe  Belpan  lace  trade.  Tbe  priwni 
manufactures  are  fine  lace,  leather  ana  leaUi 
glovea,  linen  and  woollen  goodo,  sewing  m 
chines,  earthenware,  chemicals,  statialleiy.  bee 
cigars,  carriages,  steam  engines,  mnsical  iiMci 
ments,  h.itters'  furs,  furniture,  and  boots  ii 
shoes.  The  book  trade  is  very  SotuUiiii 
Window  glass  and  glass  ware  are  exten^TCi 
exiiorted.  The  exports  to  the  United  Stit 
for  tbe  year  ending  Sept.  SO,  1871,  chidly  • 
glass  ware,  laces,  leather,  gloves,  vuoOi 
and  batters'  goods,  and  papter,  amoauied  1 
^726,787  06.  French  is  the  language  of  p 
lite  society,  but  the  mass  of  tbe  people  retii 
the  use  of  the  Flemish  and  Walloon  la  m 
A  comjiletc  system  of  railwaja  ooiuictw  . 
eels  with  all  ports  of  the  kingdom,  i  < 
tbe  rest  of  the  continent.  In  the  bw  u 
,  _je  exDcnditures  of  I" 

kings  had  a  residence  at  Bmasela  ss  carli 
the  8th  century.    The  city  received  its  pr 
name  and  was  surrounded  with  wa       in  lur 
when  it  becnmo  the  reudence  of  tin  •  i 

Brabant.     It  was  tbe  court  i 


pal  Kcene  of  the  tyranny  ot  Alva  *t^  m 
quiaition  Under  Philip  II.     It  waa  I    n 
by  the  French  in  1696,  Then  4,00b  ■ 
were  destroyed.    It  wastaken  hj 
inl74n.  but  two  years  later  rest     ouh-  -- 
In  ]78!l-'W  it  was  distracted        the      * 
revolution,  but  tbe  Austrian  pt  wm 

rei-stablished.     It  again  fell        „  ; 

the  French  in  1792.    In  181i.  »      . 
of  the  two  capitals  of  the    K 
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after  the  revolution  of  1830  the  capital  of  Bel- 
gium. In  the  place  des  Martyrs  is  a  monu- 
ment erected  over  the  grave  of  about  800  vic- 
tims of  that  revolution. 

BRUTTIUM  (in  the  classics  Bruttiiy  the 
name  of  the  inhabitants  having  been  used  for 
the  country  until  more  modern  times;  Gr. 
BpeTrla\  an  ancient  division  of  southern  Italy, 
comprising  almost  the  whole  of  the  modem 
provinces  of  Oalabria  Citra  and  Calabria  Ul- 
tra, occupying  the  peninsula  forming  the  S.  W. 
extremity  of  the  country,  and  bounded  N.  by 
Lucania,  £.  and  S.  by  the  Sicilian  sea,  and  W. 
by  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  The  Apennines  occupy 
the  entire  centre  of  the  peninstua  and  its  N.  W. 
portion,  and  exhibit  here  some  remarkable  fea- 
tures. The  principal  rivers  were  the  Orathis 
(now  Crati),  which  flowed  northward  from  its 
source  near  Oonsentia  (Cosenza)  across  the 
border  of  Lucania  and  into  the  Tarentine  gulf 
near  Sybaris ;  and  the  Netethus  (Neto),  rising 
near  the  source  of  the  Crathis  and  flowing 
eastward  into  the  sea  about  midway  between 
Crimisa  and  Crotona.  The  greater  part  of  the 
surface  is  rugged  and  rocky.  On  the  moun- 
tain sides  the  vine  flourishes,  and  the  land 
along  the  coasts  has  been  always  cultivated 
with  success  from  very  ancient  times ;  but  the 
timber  of  the  mountain  districts  appears  to 
have  been  almost  tlie  only  natural  product  of 
the  country  which  was  of  groat  importance  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants. — The  Bruttians,  prop- 
erly so  called,  did  not  become  masters  of  the 
peninsula  until  about  356  B.  0.  In  the  earli- 
est times  it  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
a  Pelasgian  race,  the  CEnotrians,  two  tribes  of 
which  bore  the  names  of  Chones  and  Morgetes. 
At  a  very  early  period,  however,  Greek  colo- 
nists took  possession  of  the  coasts,  and  within 
a  short  time  had  surrounded  the  peninsula 
with  a  circle  of  important  settlements,  of 
which  the  chief  were  Crotona,  Scyllacium, 
Locri,  and  Rhegium.  Two  or  three  of  these 
had  also  dependencies  of  considerable  wealth 
and  prosperity.  The  Greeks  appear  to  have 
completely  subjected  the  native  inhabitants, 
and  to  have  held  them  almost  in  a  state  of 
slavery  until  after  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Shortly  after  the  termination  of  this,  the  Lu- 
canians  began  gradual  encroachments  on  the 
peninsula  from  the  north,  and  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  4th  century  B.  C.  they  had  con- 
quered the  greater  part  of  the  interior,  chang- 
ing the  mtisters  of  the  oppressed  natives  with- 
out bettering  their  condition.  It  was  proba- 
bly this  long-continued  slavery  that  led,  about 
356  B.  C,  to  the  uprismg  of  the  people  prop- 
erly called  the  Bruttians.  The  descriptions  of 
ancient  authors  do  not  clearly  show  from  what 
races  these  were  made  up ;  but  there  is  little 
question  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  were 
of  the  (Enotrian  or  native  stock,  and  that 
there  were  many  Lucanians  also  among  them. 
The  name  is  said  to  have  been  given  them  by 
the  Lucanians,  and  to  have  signified  rebels  or 
revolted  slaves.     They  rapidly  gained  inde- 


pendence and  power,  took  several  of  the  Greek 
cities,  and  finally  united  with  the  Lucanian 
armies  against  the  Grecian  power.  They  were 
successful  in  maintaining  and  increasing  their 
strength  in  the  peninsula  until  they  joined 
with  the  Samnites  and  again  with  the  Luca- 
nians against  Rome,  in  282  B.  0.  For  several 
years  they  continued  the  war,  but  were  finally 
subdued  by  C.  Fabricius  and  L.  Papirius,  and 
obliged  to  give  up  a  valuable  portion  of  their 
territory,  besides  becoming  subject  to  the  Ro- 
man power.  During  the  second  Punic  war 
they  revolted,  and  rendered  most  important 
assistance  to  Hannibal ;  but  they  were  again 
subdued,  and  severely  punished  by  the  Romans, 
the  chief  part  of  their  territory  being  taken 
from  them,  and  their  people  being  reduced  al- 
most to  slavery.  They  do  not  again  appear  in 
history  as  a  nation,  and  their  country  is  treated 
from  this  time  as  a  Roman  province.  (See 
Oalabria.) 

BRUTUS,  DcdMS  Julis,  a  Roman  soldier, 
executed  in  43  B.  0.  lie  served  under  OsQsar 
in  the  Gallic  war,  and  in  the  civil  war  com- 
manded the  fleet  which  besieged  Massilia. 
Caesar  afterward  appointed  him  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Further  Gaul,  and  showed  him  special 
favors.  Nevertheless  he  joined  the  conspiracy 
against  Cffisar,  and  on  the  ides  of  March  con- 
ducted him  to  the  senate  house.  After  the  as- 
sassination he  retired  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
there  maintained  himself  for  some  time,  stand- 
ing a  siege  in  Mutina  (Modena)  against  Antony, 
which  early  in  43  was  raised  by  the  consuls 
Ilirtius  and  Pansa,  and  Octavius.  But  when 
Octavius  had  made  common  cause  and  com- 
bined operations  with  Antony,  Brutus  was 
deserted  by  his  troops,  betrayed  to  Antony, 
and  put  to  death. 

BRUTUS,  Lnclis  Joiis,  a  Roman  patriot,  lived 
about  500  B.  0.  According  to  the  commonly 
received  story,  his  mother  was  the  sister  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  the  last  king  of  Rome,  and 
he  feigned  imbecility  to  escape  the  harsh  treat- 
ment which  his  father  and  brothers  had  re- 
ceived. He  accompanied  Tarquin^s  sons  on  a 
mission  to  Delphi,  and  when  the  oracle  de- 
clared that  the  one  who  first  kissed  his  mother 
should  rule  in  Rome  after  Tarauin,  he,  on 
landing  in  Italy,  ofiected  to  stumble  and  kissed 
the  ground,  the  common  mother  of  alL  After 
the  rape  of  Lucretia  he  threw  off  the  pre- 
tence of  imbecility,  plucked  the  dagger  from 
the  dying  woman^s  breast,  incited  her  kinsmen 
to  revenge,  and  led  an  insurrection  which 
drove  the  king  from  the  city  and  put  an  end 
to  the  monarchy.  He  and  Collatinus,  the  hus- 
band of  Lucretia,  were  chosen  consuls.  His 
two  sons,  Titus  and  Tiberius,  taking  part  in 
a  conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  the  kings, 
were  tried  before  him,  and  he  condemned 
them  to  be  scourged  and  beheaded,  and  saw 
the  sentence  carried  into  effect  The  adherents 
of  Tarquin  came  agunst  Rome  with  a  force  of 
Etmscana,  and  in  repelling  the  attack  Brutus 
was  killed  by  Anms,  son  of  Tarquin.    A  public 
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nilHiliilttii'^  of  lhi.<  story  as  relatud  by  I, 
hiiVL-  lii-i-u  |i(iiiitt.-<l  uut  by  N'k'bnlir. 

BKt'TI'K,  )Um-t  JiBlit,  one  <>f  tliu  os'^ssins  of 
Cn>»ir,boniinS5B.  C.ilkil  in  42.  His  futhor. 
Man-im  .liinius  Itnitiii,  hiivinfr  been  |iut  to 
ik-uth  liT  onlLT  uf  roTii|it-y,  iic  was  oiloptL-d  by 
bis  matcrDHl  uncle  Quintiis  Scrvilius  Cxpio, 
and  carc'fiillT  «<1ni^at«<1.  Ilu  iuarri(.>d  a  <laii|^b- 
t«r  uf  Ai)])ius  CiuudiiiK,  niul  was  fur  anme  nine 
with  hiri  f«tber-iD-]aw  in  Ciliria.  wliere  he  mnde 
a  fortune  by  IwiDiutc  tniini.>y  at  usury.  In  tho 
civil  war  lie  Jidneii  Pom[iey,  iHit  was  treated 
with  (ireai  cunsidcratiuii  by  Ciesor  otlur  tlie 
buttlu  nf  Pharsalia  and  niaile  (governor  of  Cis- 
dlpineiiaul.  Alter  his  rutum  to  Itnine  he  was 
divorccMl  from  C'laiidin,  in  iirdir  tbiit  he  might 
inarry  Portia,  daughter  iif  Cato.  In  44  I).  (.'.  he 
was  ^'rsnodvd  by  Cuius  Cassiiis  to  join  in  the 
cons|iirary  atpiinitt  Cii'iiar,  and  looli  iinrl  in  Iiis 
ansassinaticin.  altliouKh  tlio  dictuturhud  mnUe 
him  |>ra>ti>r  of  tlie  city,  and  iiromised  liim  the 
pn)vinre  of  Macedonia  and  the  eont>ut.'lii|>. 
Finding  that  lio  could  not  ni>i>eawi  tlie  peojjle, 
lie  Hed  to  Athens  un<l  atUTward  to  Uueedonin 
and  Asia  Minor,  wlierc  he  asiinnivd  the  title  of 
imporator,  and  pothcrvil  forcus  to  ojiposc  tbc 
triumvirntt'.  With  Cu»iius  he  met  Antony  and 
OrtaviuH  at  Fhilijipi.  and  lieing  ultimately  dc- 
fiateil  ill  battle  threw  hiitim.>lf  on  his  sword  and 
dii'il.  Ciissius  hail  shortly  before  ]iiit  an  end 
to  liiB  life,  and  Portia  tiM),  nn  hi-arinic  the 
news  Vdlantarily  Ivmiinated  her>i.  Briitnswos 
a  zctilous  student,  and  stood  well  among  the 
literary  men  nf  his  day,  though  none  of  his 
orations  and  philosopliiral  treatises  and  few  of 
his  letters  have  been  iircscrved. 

BKl'VAS,  JMqiM,  a  Freneh  Jesuit  missionary, 
horn  in  KiST,  died  at  Sault  St.  I.ouiii,  Canada, 
Junelo,  1712.  IIea^riTe(linC^^nclainAu^11Bt, 
lOOii,  and  was  almost  immeilialely  employed 
in  the  Iroquois  mi»=sioni),  whirh  ho  ronlributed 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  to  found.  He 
studied  the  Mohawk  language  thoroughly,  nnd 
wrote  several  works  on  it.  His  Radifn  Vtr- 
brrnn  /rwatuwrum,  or  "Radical  Words  of  the 
Mobawk  Language,"   was  published  at  New 

Btown  of  Bohemia,  capital  of  n  dis- 

iMM,  on  Cbfl  Bihk,  4S  m.  N.  W. 

1^1869,  Mm    The  town  bos 

■■■mM  by  the  Piarist*, 
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rcen  the  ^i^fldHi JM  Hoiritee. 
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bbta:t 

hisart  at  Venice,  and  after  liii<rT;':rtv 
puhli-ihed  his  "Travels  in  tU  l«-i»s 
2f>0  illustrations  (Delft.  Ifi9*i.  F-s 
1708  he  was  tnivcllinp  in  Kui^ia.  Vctk 
and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  rirein.  i> 
return  published  a  narrative  of  iLt;'C 
bellished  with  30O  engraving-^ 

BRH'S,  or  Brata,  PeMT  dr.  a  prir«;  ^ 
em  France,  the  founder  of  a  t^n  ri.i 
him  the  Petrobm^siAn*.  bnmt  i:  ^ 
(uccortling  to  Xenndcr)  in  Ilf".  H( 
posed  to  have  been  a  pnpil  of  A'*i( 
nothing  is  known  of  his  life  \nnt  ;•  i 
when  he  beican  his  vehement  <ifyrisn 
ehnreh.  His  chief  aim  was  to  rnc 
Christian  religion  to  its  earlie««  iva\ir- 
to  tVec  itsobwrrances  from  all  fTi°'*^ 
denied  the  authority  of  an  tr^abh  Jxil  bir 
and  the  necessity  of  priestly  mini^nir 
posed  the  baptinn  of  infuits;  brid  d 
communion  was  not  a  sacrainem.  tir!  n 
eessary;  and  that  chnrchesorplare«-Vi 
were  uwless,  nince  prayer  O'bH  \x  • 
everywhere.  He  reje<rtcd  the  dw^iM" 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  of  the  viJftr  rf  I 
and  prayers  for  the'dead.  and  rf  p^ 
He  tnined  a  considerable  body  of  AJm 
southern  France,  who  partook  of  LkM 
naticism,  and  whom  he  did  nutmnl 
Violence;  they  di-sirovtii  !:i;.i,:-=  ■^  — 
es,  burned  the  crosses,  and  ill-tnatrfjdi 
worshipper*.  In  spite  of  the  h" 
octH,  bis  preaching  is  Kaid  to  1 
twenty  years;  but  he  was  at  Ivtal 
Gilles  and  condemned  to  the  « 
lowers  long  maintained  fais  dodnNikl 
eastern  Franco  and  Switierlaad,  fl^ 
leadership  of  Henry  of  l^n 
the  sect  aerired  their  later  m 

BIT,  ntaiMk,  or  DM,  u  a. 
print  and  book  pnblwber,  hm  iM 
1628,  died  at  FrankfoTl-oD-U*-ltaf] 
He  appears  to  have  received )» li 
tion  in  engraving  in  l)ii  uiin^^ 
he  also  first  c^tablidied  binaf  iiH 
hot  about  1570  he  rhMKpi}k^ 
to  Frankfort,  and  there  li 

Snblisbing  establisbmenL   , 
ohn  Theodore  andJolmI«»AIJ 
instructed  by  their  fatber,  lad  ^ 
tions  nearly  equal  to  hii  en.  Wjg 
plates  for  many  of  bii  ""^P^ 
well  as  for  othera  appeamfii  ■ 
of  Germany  and  even  ia  Uafa 
beat  known   wortu  are  fc  |l 
brief,  tme  Report  of  lli«  1 
Vlwinia,"  by  tbm- 
Sir  Walter  Balei^". 
platM  illutratfav  Ibtli 
tb« garter:  a d«Sr*" 
Pride  udFollr;!! 
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he  surface  on  the  banks  appeared  his  VindicuB  Flatianas^  vindicating 
itinp,  and  in  other  parts  the  testimony  of  Josephos  concerning?  Christ, 
of  the  hind  is  covere<l  ;  In  the  soine  year  he  entered  upon  a  discussion 
Atlantic  an<l  Gulf  rail-  with  Priestley  on  the  question  of  philosophical 
le  county.  In  1B70  the  "  necessity;  and  in  1781  he  published  two  vol- 
NiiTQ  38,909  bushels  of  '  uines  in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  the  au- 
f  oatM,  8(\H34  of  sweet  thenticity  of  the  Rowley  poems  of  Chatterton. 
otton,  and  2.857,008  lbs.  i  In  1790  he  published  a  **  Dissertation  concem- 
►27  horsi's,  1,221  milch  :  ing  the  War  <»f  Troy,"  maintaining  that  no  such 
%  1,9:U  sheep,  and  5,631  [  war  ever  took  place,  and  no  such  city  ever  ex- 

:  isted.  His  last  literary  labor  was  preparing  for 
•  Frands  an  Enjrlish  sol-  the  press  a  volume  of  **  Dissertations  on  various 
550.  In  1522  he  served  Subjects  in  the  Old  Testament" 
,  under  the  earl  of  Sur-  \  BRYANT,  WUlbui  €■■«■,  an  American  ])oet, 
issjidur  to  France ;  and  born  at  Cummington,  Hampshire  co.,  Mass., 
)nie  to  settle  the  matter  Nov.  3, 1794.  His  father,  Peter  Bryant,  was  a 
r'  VIII.  Under  Edward  ,  dibtinguished  local  physician,  who  had  also 
•»t  tlie  Scots,  and  in  the  ;  travelled  considerably,  and  devoted  much  time 
coniiiiiinded  the  li^ht-  ;  to  the  culture  (»f  his  mind.  He  took  unusual 
•<  appointed  governor  of  '  interest  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ried  the  countess  of  Or-  ment  of  his  children,  and  was  rewarded  in  the 
^ouL's  and  sitnnets  were  case  of  all  of  them,  and  particularly  in  that  of 
Surrey  and  Wyatt.  William,  with  early  evidence  of  their  proficien- 

cy. The  poet,  in  his  beautiful  **  Hymn  to  Death," 
alludes  feelingly  to  him  in  the  lines  beginning : 


i^lish  connoisseur  in  art, 
1757,  died  in  London, 
11  17H1  to  1790  he  trav- 
?ed  in  art  studies ;  and 
(uaintunce  of  the  earl  of 
>ter  lie  afterward  mar- 


Far  he  Ifi  In  his  fntivc.  who  tniurht  my  youth 
The  ait  of  Terse,  and  in  the  bud  of  lifu 
OtferiHl  mc  to  the  uiumts; 


which  wtis  no  poetic  exaggeration,  but  a  literal 

employed  by  the  duke  j  truth.  There  are  few  instances  of  precocity 
larcjuis  of  Stiitlonl,  and  !  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Bryant.  He 
purchase  the  celebrated  \  communicated  lines  to  the  county  gazette  be- 
tin^rs.  Tills  neg<>tiation  |  fore  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  in  his  14th 
h  ability  as  to  gain  uni-  '  year  his  friends  caused  to  be  printed  two  con- 
1  this  time  he  exercised    siderable  poems,  **The  Embargo,'' a  political 

in  KiiLTland  as  an  art  siitire,  and  **  The  Spanish  Revolution."  The>o 
upon  as  one  of  the  first  pa-^seil  to  a  sec(md  edition  the  next  year  (1H()9), 
In  isK't  he  [mblisbed  and  in  the  preface  to  that  edititm  it  was  found 
linters  and  Engravers,"  necessary  to  certify  the  pro<luction  of  them  by 
andard  work.  An  e<li-  a  jwrson  so  young,  in  order  to  remove  the 
id  enlarge<l  i)y  (ieorge  skepticism  of  the  public.  In  his  19th  year 
<T)A.  I  he  wrote  **  Thanatopsis,"  which  still  holds  its 

KnL'lisli  writer,  born  at  place  in  general  estimation  as  one  of  the  m<^t 
e<l  at  (\vpcnham,  near  impressive  ]>oeiiis  in  the  language.  He  had  in 
Ik-LTaduatedatCam-  :  1810  entered  Williams  college,  where  he  was 

as  tutor  to  the  mar(|uis  soon  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  Ian- 
L'litly  duke  of  Maribor-  guage  and  in  polite  literature.  At  the  end  of 
uie  the  duke's  secretary,     two  years  he  t(H)k  an  honorable  dismission,  and 

durint;  his  coniinan<l  in  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law.  Admitted 
•eturn  he  received  a  lu-  to  the  bar  in  1815,  he  commenced  practice  in 
[1  the  ordnance,  and  re-  Plaintield,  and  afterwanl  removed  to  (Ireat 
'  the  Charterliou>e.  He  Harrington.  He  speedily  rose  to  a  high  rank 
siTvations  an<l  In<iuiries  in  the  h)cal  and  state  courts;  but  his  tastes  in- 
•ts  of  Ancient  IliMorv,"     clined  him  rather  to  letters  than  to  law.     In 

the  most  al»stru*'e  and     1817  his  ])oein  *'Thanatoj>sis"  was  published 

1774  appeare<l  the  first  in  the  **  North  American  Review,"  and  intro- 
d  in  1T7»)  b.v  a  third,  duced  him  to  the  ac^piaintance  of  Mr.  Richartl 
work,  **  A  New  System     11.  Dana,  who  was  one  of  the  club  which  then 

Mvtholo''v.  wherein  an  "  conducteil  the  ^*  Review.''  He  contributed 
ivest  Tradition  of  Kablc  al<o  si'veral  prose  articles  to  that  peri«»dical. 
:o  its  Orij^inal  Turity."  In  1821  he  delivered  before  the  Phi  lieta  Kap- 
tradition  of  fable,"  he  pa  society  at  Harvard  college  a  didactic  poem 
oh>gical  deductions,  en-  on  "The  Ages; ''and  in  that  year  several  of 
orical  facts  from  the  at-  his  poems  were  collected  in  a  volume  at  Cam- 
Q  1775  he  published  '*  A  bridge,  and  obtained  for  him  immediate  recog- 
inean  Medals."     In  17sn    uition  as  a  writer  of  high  merit.     He  removed 
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fimeral  was  decreed,  the  women  wore  mourning 
for  a  year,  and  according  to  Plutarch  a  hrazen 
statue  with  a  drawn  sword  in  the  hand  was 
raised  to  liis  memory.  The  inconsistencies  and 
improbabilities  of  the  story  as  related  by  Livy 
have  been  pointed  out  by  Niebuhr. 

BRlTrS,  MarfBs  Jinlas,  one  of  the  assassins  of 
Cn?sar,  bom  in  85  B.  C,  died  in  42.  His  father, 
Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  having  been  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Pom[)ey,  he  was  adopted  by 
his  maternal  uncle  Quintus  Servilius  Csepio, 
and  carefully  e<lucated.  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  A])]>ius  Claudius,  and  was  for  some  time 
with  his  father-in-law  in  Cilicia,  where  he  made 
a  fortune  by  loaning  money  at  usury.  In  the 
civil  war  he  joined  Pompey,  but  was  treated 
with  great  consideration  by  Ciesar  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  and  made  governor  of  Cis- 
alpine (laul.  AtYer  his  return  to  Rome  he  was 
divorced  from  Claudia,  in  order  that  he  might 
marry  Portia,  daughter  of  Cato.  In  44  B.  C.  he 
was  persuaded  by  Caius  Cassius  to  join  in  the 
cons])iracy  against  Cjcsar,  and  took  part  in  his 
assiissination,  although  the  dictator  had  made 
him  prjT»tor  of  the  city,  and  promise<l  him  the 
province  of  Macedonia  and  the  consulship. 
Finding  that  he  could  not  appease  the  people, 
he  tltnl  to  Athens  and  afterward  to  Maoi'donia 
and  Asia  Minor,  where  he  assumed  the  title  of 
im|H?rator,  and  gathered  forces  to  ()ppt>se  the 
triumvirate.  With  Cassius  he  met  Antony  and 
Octavius  at  Philippi,  and  being  ultimately  de- 
tVateil  in  battle  threw  himself  on  his  sword  and 
die^l.  Cassius  had  shortly  before  [)ut  an  end 
to  his  life,  and  Portia  too,  on  hearing  the 
news,  voluntarily  terminated  hers.  Brutus  was 
a  zealous  student,  and  stoixl  well  among  the 
literary  men  of  his  day,  though  none  of  his 
orations  and  ])hilosophical  treatises  and  few  of 
his  letters  have  been  preserved. 

BRl'YAS,  Jaeqnfs,  a  French  Jesuit  missionary, 
])orn  in  l(\t\7^  died  at  Sault  St.  Louis,  Canada, 
J  urn- 1").  1712.  lie  arrived  in  Canada  in  August, 
1  (»«»«■»,  and  was  almost  inmie<liatc'ly  employed 
in  the  Irfxpiois  missions,  whi<"h  he  contributed 
more  iH'rhaj>s  than  any  other  to  found.  lie 
studied  the  Mohawk  language  thoroughly,  and 
wroto  several  works  on  it.  ITh  IMit'tM  IVr- 
hftrum  Irootiaorniiu  or  "Radical  AVordsof  the 
Mt>}iawk  Languuire,"  was  published  at  New 
York  in  1^02. 

BrFx,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  capital  of  a  di**- 
trict  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Bila.  4.")  m.  X.  W. 
of  Prairuo;  pop.  in  isr.i),  i\'^(\^.  The  tt>wn  has 
a  gynmasium  which  i<  conduct<.il  by  the  Piarists, 
a  militarv  educational  institution,  and  manv 
manufartories.  In  1421  a  battle  t»H»k  plare  hero 
between  the  Saxons  and  the  Hussites. 

BRllfiRIX  Jeaa  de  la.     See  L.v  BRrv£:nK. 

BRIYN,  €«raflk  de,  a  Duteh  traveller  and 
painter,  born  at  the  Hague  in  l»5.'i2,  died  in 
r treeht  at  an  advanced  aire.  He  visited  Rome 
in  l»'i74,  and  for  s^-veral  vears  tlevotoil  him>elf 
to  painting  in  ditferent  eitie**  oi  Italy.  After 
travi'llimr  through  Asia  Min«^r.  Kgyj>t,  :in<l  the 
^'EiTran  isies,  he  a^ain  resumed  the  pra<'tioe  of 


I  his  art  at  Venice,  and  after  Itu  retam  to  Holla 
published  his  '*  Travels  in  the  Lerant''  wi 
200  illustrations  (Delft,  1698).  From  1701 
I  1708  he  was  travelling  in  Russia,  Persia,  Indi 
and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  on  I 
return  published  a  narrative  of  the  jonmej  ei 
bellished  with  300  engravings. 

BRiri'S,  or  Bnifl,  PHer  de,  a  priest  of  soot 

ern  France,  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  fin 

him  the  Petrobmssians,  burnt  at    St.  Gill 

(according  to  Xeander)  in  1120.     He  is  so 

posed  to  have  been  a  pnpil  of  AMIard;  I 

nothing  is  known  of  his  life  prior  to  the  tii 

when  ho  began  his  vehement  oppomtion  tn  t 

church.     II  is  chief  aim  was   to   restore  t 

I  Christian  religion  to  its  earliest  simplicitv,  m 

i  to  free  its  observances  from  all  symbolism.  1 

denied  the  authority  of  an  established  hiemcl 

and  the  necessity  of  priestly  ministration :  o 

posed  the  baptism  of  infants;  held  that  t 

communion  was  not  a  sacrament,  and  was  nnu 

cessary ;  and  that  churches  or  places  of  worsfa 

were  useless,   since  prayer  could    be  offer 

everywhere.    lie  rejected  the  doctrines  of  tl 

celibacy  of  the  clergy,  of  the  valoe  of  wa^ 

and  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  of  pnrgitoi 

He  gained  a  considerable  body  of  followers 

i  southern  France,  who  partook  of  his  own  i 

naticism,  and  whom  he  did  not  restrain  fro 

violence ;  they  destroyed  images  In  the  diore 

es,  burned  the  crosses,  and  ill-treated  priests  si 

worshippers.    In  spite  of  the  boldness  of  tbc 

acts,  his  preaching  is  said  to  have  contiasi 

twenty  years ;  but  he  was  at  last  seized  at  f 

I  Gilles  and  condemned  to  the  stake.     His  ft 

'  lowers  long  maintained  his  doctrines  in  sootJ 

'  eastern  Franco  and  Switzeiiand,   mider  tl 

'  leadership  of  Henry  of  Lausanne,  from  wlio 

the  sect  derived  their  later  name  of  Hemic 

BRY,  Thesdsric,  or  Dirk,   an   engraver 

print  and  book  publisher,  bom   at  1      'v 

\  1528,  died  at  Frankfort-on-tlie-M«m  lu 

!  He  appears  to  have  received  his  first  insnu 

\  tion  in  engra\nng  in  his  native  city,  wbc 

he  also  first  established  himself  in  bnsincs 

but    about  1570   he   clian^red    his  residcB 

to  Frankfort,  and  there  largi^y  increased  li 

publishing  establishment.     Assisted  by  hisM 

Ji»hn  Theodore  and  John  Israel,  both  of  wl 

instructed  by  their  father,  had  gained  rt\ 

,  tions  nearly  etpial  to  his  own,  he  prep      & 

plates  for  many  of  bis  own   pnuicatv 

well  as  for  others  appearing  in  differ      f* 

of  Gennany  and  even  in  London.     Ainviif " 

best   known  works  are   the  plates  to  **' 

brief,  true  Keport  of  the  Xew-  I  1        i 

Virfiinia/*  by  Thomas   Hariot,      •      ge       I 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  "  (Frankfort,  16 

plates  illustrating  the  procession  • 

the  garter ;  a  design  for  a  sani      .  i 

Pride  and  Folly ;  and  similar  d« 

BRYAN,  an  £.  county  of  Geu 
on  the  Atlantic ;  area,  472  sq. 
5.252,  of  whom  .S,fi05  were  colon 
che  river  touches  its  X.  E.  Im 
Cannouehee  llows  through  li 
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Tlie  soil  is  sandy.  The  surface  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  is  undulating,  and  in  other  parts 
generally  level.  Much  of  the  land  is  covered 
by  pine  forests.  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  rail- 
road passes  through  the  county.  In  1870  the 
principal  productions  were  88,909  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  28,560  of  oats,  80,834  of  sweet 
potatoes,  412  bales  of  cotton,  and  2,857,068  lbs. 
of  rice.  There  were  527  horses,  1,221  milch 
cows,  3,483  other  cattle,  1,934  sheep,  and  5,631 
swine.     Capital,  Eden. 

BRYAN,  or  Bryant,  Sir  Frtneis,  an  English  sol- 
dier and  poet,  died  in  1550.  In  1622  he  served 
with  credit  in  France,  under  the  earl  of  Sur- 
rey; in  1528  was  ambassador  to  France;  and 
in  1529  was  sent  to  Rome  to  settle  the  matter 
of  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  Under  Edward 
VI.  ho  marched  against  the  Scots,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Musselburgh  commanded  the  light- 
horse.  In  1548  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Ireland,  where  he  married  the  countess  of  Or- 
mond.  Some  of  his  songs  and  sonnets  were 
printed  with  those  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt. 

BRYAN,  Michael,  an  English  connoisseur  in  art, 
born  at  Newcastle  in  1757,  died  in  London, 
March  21,  1821.  From  1781  to  1790  he  trav- 
elled in  Flanders,  engaged  in  art  studies ;  and 
he  here  formed  the  ac^juaintance  of  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  whose  sister  he  afterward  mar- 
ried. In  1794  he  was  employed  by  the  duke 
of  Bridgewater,  the  marquis  of  Stafford,  and 
the  earl  of  Carlisle  to  purchase  the  celebrated 
Orleans  gallery  of  paintings.  This  negotiation 
he  conducted  with  such  ability  as  to  gain  uni- 
versal approval.  From  this  time  he  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  in  England  as  an  art 
critic,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  first 
connoisseurs  of  the  day.  In  1816  he  published 
his  *' Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers," 
which  has  become  a  standard  work.  An  edi- 
tion of  this,  edited  and  enlarged  by  George 
Stanley,  appeared  in  1858. 

BRYANT,  Jacob,  an  English  writer,  born  at 
Plymouth  in  1715,  died  at  Oypenham,  near 
Windsor,  Nov.  14, 1 804.  lie  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1740,  and  was  tutor  to  the  marquis 
of  Blandford,  subsequently  duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough. In  1756  he  became  the  duke's  secretary, 
and  (iccompanied  him  during  his  command  in 
Oennany.  After  his  return  he  received  a  lu- 
crative appointment  in  the  ordnance,  and  re- 
fused the  mastership  of  the  Charterhouse.  He 
published  in  1767  "Observations  and  Inquiries 
relating  to  various  parts  of  Ancient  History," 
wherein  he  discusses  the  most  abstruse  and 
curious  questions.  In  1774  appeared  the  first 
two  volumes,  followed  in  1776  by  a  third, 
of  his  most  elaborate  work,  "A  New  Svstem 
or  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  wherein  an ' 
attempt  is  made  to  divest  Tradition  of  Fable 
and  to  restore  Truth  to  its  Original  Purity." 
In  order  to  "  divest  tradition  of  fable,"  he 
called  to  his  aid  etymological  deductions,  en- 
deavoring to  glean  historical  facts  from  the  af-  ' 
finities  of  language.  In  1775  he  published  **  A  j 
Vindication  of  the  Apamean  Medals."    In  1780  | 


appeared  his  VindicuB  Flavians,  vindicating 
the  testimony  of  Josephus  concerning  Christ. 
In  the  same  year  he  entered  upon  a  discussion 
with  Priestley  on  the  question  of  philosophical 
necessity;  and  in  1781  he  published  two  vol- 
umes in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Rowley  poems  of  Chatterton. 
In  1796  he  published  a  **  Dissertation  concern- 
ing the  War  of  Troy,"  maintaining  that  no  such 
war  ever  took  place,  and  no  such  city  ever  ex- 
isted. His  last  literary  labor  was  preparing  for 
the  press  a  volume  of  "  Dissertations  on  various 
Subjects  in  the  Old  Testament" 

BRYANT,  Winiam  Cnllen,  an  American  poet, 
bom  at  Cummington,  Hampshire  co.,  Mass., 
Nov.  8, 1794.  His  father,  Peter  Bryant,  was  a 
distinguished  local  physician,  who  had  also 
travelled  considerably,  and  devoted  much  time 
to  the  culture  of  his  mind.  He  took  unusual 
interest  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  his  children,  and  was  rewarded  in  the 
case  of  all  of  them,  and  particularly  in  that  of 
AVilliam,  with  early  evidence  of  their  proficien- 
cy. The  poet,  in  his  beautiful "  Hymn  to  Death," 
alludes  feelingly  to  him  in  the  lines  beginning : 

For  he  is  In  his  gnve.  who  taught  my  yoath 
The  ait  of  verso,  and  in  the  bud  of  life 
Offered  mo  to  the  muses; 

which  was  no  poetic  exaggeration,  but  a  literal 
truth.  There  are  few  instances  of  precocity 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  Bryant.  lie 
communicated  lines  to  the  county  gazette  be- 
fore he  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  in  his  14th 
year  his  friends  caused  to  be  printed  two  con- 
siderable poems,  "The  Embargo,"  a  political 
satire,  and  *'  The  Spanish  Revolution."  These 
passed  to  a  second  edition  the  next  year  (1800), 
and  in  the  preface  to  that  edition  it  was  found 
necessary  to  certify  the  proilnction  of  them  by 
a  person  so  young,  in  order  to  remove  the 
skepticism  of  the  public.  In  his  19th  year 
he  wrote  "Thanatopsis,"  which  still  holds  its 
place  in  general  estimation  as  one  of  the  most 
impressive  poems  in  the  language.  He  had  in  ' 
1810  entered  Williams  college,  where  he  was 
soon  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  lan- 
guage and  in  polite  literature.  At  the  end  of 
two  years  he  took  an  honorable  dismission,  and 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law.  Admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1815,  he  commenced  practice  in 
Plainfield,  and  afterward  removed  to  Great 
Barrington.  He  speedily  rose  to  a  high  rank 
in  the  local  and  state  courts ;  but  his  tastes  in- 
clined him  rather  to  letters  than  to  law.  In 
1817  his  poem  "  Thanatopsis "  was  published 
in  the  "^orth  American  Review,"  and  intro- 
duced him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Richard 
H.  Dana,  who  was  one  of  the  club  which  then 
conducted  the  "Review."  He  contributed 
also  several  prose  articles  to  that  periodical. 
In  1821  he  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa society  at  Harvard  college  a  didactic  poem 
on  "  The  Ages ;  "  and  in  that  year  several  of 
his  poems  were  collected  in  a  volume  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  obtained  for  him  immediate  recog- 
nition as  a  writer  of  high  merit.     He  removed 
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to  New  York  in  1825,  and  was  enpigcd  as  an 
editor  of  the  **  New  York  Review,"  soon  after 
merged  in  the  *' United  States  Review,"  to 
which  he  contributed  several  criticisms  and 
poems.  In  1826  he  connected  himself  with 
the  '* Evening  Post"  newspaper,  under  the 
editoria)  control  of  William  Coleman.  At  that 
time  it  was  inclined  to  federalism,  and  Mr. 
Bryant  sought  to  give  it  more  and  more  a 
republican  character.  When  he  acquired  an 
exclusive  control  of  its  columns,  a  few  years 
later,  he  rendered  it  decidedly  "  democratic," 
taking  ground  in  favor  of  freedom  of  trade  and 
against  all  ])artial  or  class  legislation.  From 
1827  to  1830  Mr.  Bryant  was  associated  with 
Robert  0.  Sands  and  (lulian  C.  Ver])lanck  in 
the  editorship  of  the  "  Talisman,"  a  highly  suc- 
cessful annual ;  and  he  contributed  about  the 
same  time  the  tales  of  "  Medfield  "  and  **  The 
Skeleton's  Cave  "  to  a  book  entitled  "  Tales  of 
the  (llauber  Spa."  In  1832  a  complete  edition 
of  his  poems  was  published  in  New  York,  and 
a  copy  of  it  reaching  AVashington  Irving  in 
England,  he  caused  an  edition  to  be  print- 
ed there,  with  a  laudatory  preface.  It  was 
most  generously  reviewed  bv  John  Wilson  in 
**  BlackwooiVs  ^fagazine,"  and  from  that  time 
Mr.  Bryant's  reputation  in  Europe  has  stood  as 
high  as  it  does  in  his  own  country.  Having 
associated  William  Leggett  with  himself  in  the 
management  of  the  "  Evening  Post,"  he  sailed 
with  his  family  to  Europe  in  the  spring  of 
1834,  and  travelled  through  France,  Italy,  and 
Gennany,  enlarging  his  knowle<lge  of  the  lan- 
guages and  literatures  of  the  leading  nations. 
His  poems  bear  witness  to  his  familiarity  with 
the  Spanish,  Italian,  Gennan,  and  French  lan- 
guages, which  he  has  continued  to  cultivate. 
After  returning  to  his  native  country,  and  re- 
suming his  professional  labors  for  some  years, 
be  went  aguin  to  Europe  in  1845.  In  1840  he 
made  a  third  ^nsit,  and  extended  his  journey 
into  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  letters  written  to 
his  journal  during  these  wanderings  were  pub- 
lishe<l  in  a  l>ook  called  '*  Letters  of  a  Traveller," 
soon  after  his  last  return.  But  in  the  intervals 
of  these  foreign  journeys  he  had  by  no  means 
neglected  his  own  country,  and  the  same  vol- 
ume contains  evidences  of  his  sojourn  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  >faine  to 
Florida,  and  of  a  trip  also  to  the  island  of 
Cuba.  About  1845  he  purchased  **an  old-time 
mansion,"  embowered  in  vines  and  flowers, 
near  the  village  of  Roslyn,  on  Long  Island, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  In  1857  and  1858 
he  made  another  j(»urney  to  Europe,  writing 
letters  to  the  '*  Evening  Post,"  which  were 
collected  under  the  title  of  *' Letters  from 
Spain  and  otiier  Countries."  A  new  and  com- 
plete edition  of  his  poems  was  published  in 
1855,  and  in  18r»3  a  small  volume  of  new  ])oems 
oppeared  under  the  title  of  **  Thirty  Poems." 
In  18t>4,  on  the  completion  of  his  7otli  year, 
his  birthday  was  celebrated  by  a  festival  at  the 
Century  club,  nearly  all  the  prominent  literary 
men  t)f  the  country  being  present,  or  sending 


complimentary  letters,  which,  with  the  proce 
ings,  were  subsequently  published  in  A  toIdz 
He  was  for  several  yearn  engaged  on  a  Irani 
tion  of  Homer  into  English  blank  verse.  1 
''  Iliad  ".  ai)peared  in  1870,  and  the  '*  Odjn« 
in  1871,  and  both  were  almost  univeraally  ca 
mended  as  the  best  English  versions  of  i 
great  epics.  Mr.  Bryant  has  been  freqnen 
called  upon  to  pay  public  tributes  to  the  mc 
ory  of  eminent  Americana.  On  the  death 
the  artist  Thomas  Cole,  in  184S,  he  pronoon 
a  funeral  oration ;  in  1852  he  delivered  a  i 
course  on  the  life  and  writings  of  James  F 
imore  Cooper ;  and  in  1860  he  paid  a  simi 
tribute  to  his  friend  Washington  Irving; 
made  an  address  on  the  life  and  achieveiiK 
of  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dc 
cation  of  his  statue  in  Central  park,  New  To 
in  1871,  and  addresses  on  Shakespeare  and  Sc 
on  similar  occasions  in  1872.  He  is  still  epgsf 
in  the  management  of  his  newspaper. 
Bryant^s  various  writings  in  prose,  it  has  b 
said  that  they  contain  *^  no  supei^noos  wo 
no  empty  or  showy  phrase,**  but  are  mar) 
throughout  by  '*  pure,  manlj,  strughtforwt 
and  vigorous  English."  His  poems  are  char 
terized  by  extreme  purity  and  elegance  in  1 
choice  of  words,  a  compact  and  vigoronsdicti^ 
great  delicacy  of  fancy  and  elevation  of  thoofl 
and  a  genial  yet  solemn  and  religkNis  pldb 
phy.  As  a  minute  observer  of  nature,  be 
almost  without  a  rival  i^^onit 

BRIDGES,  Sir  Sun 
thor,  bom  at  Wootou  x^^^n^  . 
1702,  died  in  Geneva,  Sejyt,  8, 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  a 
never  practised.    A&r  the 
duke  of  Chsndos,  in  1790,  he 
br(»ther,  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Br>f 
claim  to  the  ancientbarony  of 
scendant  from  Anthony  Brv 
the  first  Lord  Chandos.     In  x 
lords  decided  against  the  vaJ: 
but  after  the  death  of  his  bi «. 
Brydges  insisted  that  he  con 
at  common  law,  and  usoally 
ture  the  words  **  Per  lesem  ten 
Sudeley.'^    After  several  nnsnocvi 
to  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament, 
for  the  borough  of  Maidstone,  fo 
from  1812  to  1818.    In  parlia 
himself  mainly  to  effect  c 
law  and  the  copyright  act,     n«       « „ 
baronet  in  1814.    Aaving  lost        seat 
liament,  he  resided  chiefly  on  t      « 
last  taking  up  his  residence  at  ^^i        ■, 
he  lived  in  great  seclusion.     The       jd« 
attemi>t  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  h«      d  ol 
and  pecuniary  embarraasments 
extravagance  on  his  Kentiah 
gloom  over  his  life,  and  affe 
his  writings.     His  literary  la 
mance,  ]>oetry,  critici     u  noii 
genealogy,  topography,  i        < 
Shortly  before  his  death  xi« 
written  more  than  14,000  m 
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tbe  poetical  works  of  Milton,  and  his  abilities 
OS  a  genealogist,  topograpLor,  and  bibliogra- 
plior  are  attested  bj  his  Centura  Literaria  (10 
vols.),  RKititatn(i  toK),  Theatntm  Poetarum, 
SUmauita  Illastria,  Lex  Terra,  and  i' British 
liil)li(igraphcr."  lie  also  edited  a  "British 
Peerage,"  full  of  varied  information.  His 
" Aatobiogra|ihy,  Times,  and  Opinions''  was 
published  in  2  vols,  in  1S34. 

BSVDONE,  Patrick,  a  Scottish  traveller,  born 
near  Uumbarton  in  ITII,  died  near  Coldstream, 
June  19,  1818.  As  a  travelling  tutor  ho  visit- 
ed France  and  Italy  in  17G7-'8,  and  Sicily  and 
Malta  in  1770.  In  1773  he  published  his  "  Tom- 
through  Sicily  and  Malta,"  which  obtained  ei- 
trnordiniiry  popularity.  Ho  was  afterward 
appointed  comptroller  of  the  stamp  office.  He 
made  curious  observations  on  the  conilition  of 
tlie  atmosphere,  giving  special  attention  to  elec- 
trical phenomena,  and  contributed  papers  on 
electricity  to  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions." 

BSVONIA,  or  BrjMUe,  a  poisonons  extract 
of  bitter  taste,  prepared  from  the  roots  of  the 
bri/oitia  alba  and  dioica,  by  the  process  for 
bitter  extracts.    It  is  of  a  yellowish  brown 
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(Brjoflla  dlohs). 


color,  solnble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in 
ethiT.  The  plant  bryony  (Gr,  ftninv,  to  grow 
rapidly)  is  a  wild  creeper,  with  twisting  ten- 
drils and  scarlet  berries  of  a  disagreeable  odor. 
It  is  met  with  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
where  it  is  employed  as  a  purgative  medi- 
cine, and  its  berries  in  dyeing.  Its  root,  when 
brnised  and  applied  to  the  skin,  is  so  highly  ir- 
ritfint  as  ti)  produce  blisters.  Over-doses  of 
the  extract  have  proved  fatal. 

BKTOZOA,  or  M«H  IbIhiIb,  a  name  proposed 
by  Ehrenberg  for  so-called  zoOphytea  having 
ee|>urate  openings  for  the  month  and  anns; 
tlicy  had  previously  been  called  pulyzoa  by 
Thomp^uin.  (See  Polvzoa.)  Tliey  have  «lso 
been  called  niolluscan  20uphyt«s,  ascidloid  and 
timicated  poiyps,  ciliobraDchiata,  and  onthoid 
mollasks.    By  modem  systematiats  they  have 


been  generally  regarded  as  an  order  of  acepha- 
lous moUusks.  They  are  of  smal!  size,  growing 
in  clusters  and  in  delicate  and  beautiftil  raiaiti- 
cations  on  stones,  shells,  algte,  and  other  sub- 
toorine  bodies;  a  few  live  only  in  fresh  water. 
Though  polyp-like  in  appearance,  and  some  re- 
sembling corals  in  their  moss-like  aggregated 
cells,  they  present  no  radiated  structure;  the 
cells  are  either  branched,  reticulated,  or  in- 
crusting  ;  they  are  found  from  the  Silurian 
period  to  the  present,  Eaehani,  Jliietra,  and 
retepora  are  characteristic  genera.  Prof. 
Morse  has  shown  that  the  young  brachiopod 
resembles  the  polyzo6n  in  its  ciliated  appen- 
dages; and  believes  that  both  ijelong  to  the 
annelidan  type  of  articulates,  as  Leuckart  and 
Gegenbaur  in un tain,  though  having  certa'm 
affinities  to  the  mollusks,  as  Allmann  has 
pointed  out, 

BKZESC  UTETBKI.    Sec  Bbebt  Litovski. 

BKZEZAN  (Pol.  Brzaany).  a  town  of  Galicia, 
Austria,  Bl  m.  8.  E.  Of  Lemberg ;  i)op.  in  1869, 
0,290.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  convent  of  the 
Bernardines,  an  old  castle,  which  was  formerly 
fortified  and  has  interesting  subterranean  vaults, 
a  hospital,  a  poprhouse,  and  extensive  leather 
manufactories. 

BCA,  a  small  island  in  the  Adriatic,  belong- 
ing to  Austria,  in  the  district  of  Spalato; 
area,  11  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  4,000.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  town  of  Trau  by  a  bridge. 
It  produces  dates,  wines,  and  olives,  and  baa  a 
remarkable  well  of  asphaltnm.  It  contains  six 
villages,  the  principal  of  which  is  Santa  Croce, 

Bua.     During  the  Inter  period  of  the  Roman 


BCACHE.  I.  mUpiM,  a  French  geographer, 
born  in  Paris,  Fob.  T,  ITOO,  died  Jan.  37,  1773. 
In  1729  he  became  chief  geographer  to  the 
king,  and  in  the  following  year  a  member  of 
the  acoilemy  of  sciences,  in  which  he  had  been 
the  means  of  instituting  a  professorship  of 
geography,     lie  contributed  many  important 

tapers  to  the  Mitnairee  of  the  academy.  He 
ad  some  peculiar  ideas  on  the  subject  of  geog- 
raphy, alGrniing  that  there  was  a  vast  conti- 
nent about  the  south  pole,  traversed  liy  lofty 
mountains  and  gigantic  rivers.  The  suggestion 
that  at  Behring  strait  a  connection  between 
Asia  and  America  might  be  traced  came  from 
him,  IL  JetM  ViMiU  Buck*  it  U  NeiTOe,  a 
French  geographer,  nephew  of  the  preced- 
ing. Item  at  Neuville-en-Pout,  Feb.  15,  1741. 
died  Nov.  21,  1625.  He  instructed  the  royal 
princes,  afterward  Louis  XVI.  and  XVIII,, 
and  Charles  X.,  in  geography.  After  the 
death  of  D'Anville  he  became  first  geographer 
to  the  king,  aud  keeper  of  the  marine  charts 
and  log-books,  in  which  capacity  he  prepared 
the  charts  and  plans  with  which  La  P^rouse 
was  provided  for  his  voyage  of  discovery. 
During  the  reign  of  terror  lie  was  deprived  of 
bis  office,  but  was  reinstated  after  the  fall  of 
Robet^ierre.  He  wps  the  author  of  many  geo- 
graphioftl  menKnra  and  treatises. 


BCAGE,  a  plant  discovered  in  the  Zamb«^ 
rc^on  by  Dr.  Livingstone.  The  pinas  ia  un- 
known, hut  the  excellent  fibre,  much  resem- 
bling dus,  found  in  the  stem,  ruuders  this  plant 


It  has 

not  heen  cultivatiHl,  but  grows  wild  in  great 
abundance.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  oltcrDute, 
and  of  a  thiirk  texture ;  the  flower  ia  unknown. 
■rUifSClH,  a  wild  dog  of  northern  India, 
genornllv  believed  to  be  one  of  tbe  races  from 
whieli  the  domestic  dog  has  been  derived. 
Like  other  wild  eanida,  it  is  shy,  and  fund  of  1 
liMng  m  thick  nooda,  uheneu  It  ls^)l1C9  m  ' 
packs  to  bunt  its  game.  The  \oice  \*  peculiar,  | 
intermediate  between  a  bark  and  a  honi,  and  j 
IS  nttired  as  it  rnns  A  pack  will  consist  of 
aliout  a  dozen  mdn  idoals,  and  they  do  not 


hewtnte  to  attack  and  worry  to  death  even 
the  tinvr;  tliiv  bunt  more  by  the  scent  than 
by  sib'lit.  When  tiiketi  youn;*  tbe  Iniimsiiah  is 
readily  tamed,  and  may  lie  trained  to  the 
cha:^'.  tliuu):h  it  ha»  ni>t  the  perflMeiiee  of  tbe 
<loinestie  dog. 

BrBlCTIS,  or  BikulK,  a  citv  of  anci.-nt 
Eaviit.  capital  of  the  ni.im:  Bubastitis  in  the 
delta  of  the  Nile,  situated  on  the  E.  !>idfof  the 
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Pelusinc  branch,  9.  W.  of  Tanii 
tioned  in  the  Old  Testament  ai 
and  iU  site  is  now  called  Tol-Bu 
built  in  honor  of  the  goddeas  Pa 
the  Greeks  Bubastia.  This 
goddess  was  somet 
rcprcscDied  with  the  head 
of  a  cat,  and  many  mum- 
inied  cats  iiave  been  foand 
in  the  tomliB  of  Bubostis. 
Or  other  monnmenla  ahe 
is  depicted  with  the  bead 
of  a  lioness.  The  Greeks 
identified  her  with  Arte- 
mis (Diana),  but  it  t^ 
))earfl  that  she  was  (he 
goddess  of  fire,  "the  well- 
beloved  of  Phtah,"  to 
whom  were  escribed  the  . 
creation  of  the  Asiatic  I 
race  and  the  avenging  of 
crimes.  Her  ([reat  temple 
in  tbe  city  was  considered 
by  Herodotus  the  pleaaont- 
est  to  behold  in  all  Egfpt, 
On  the  S.  side  of  tbe  city  '  „ 
commenced  the  canal  bo- 
tween  tbe  Nile  and  tbe  Red  aea,  ( 
Pharaoh  Keclio.  Bubastis  was 
Persians  b  362  B.  C,  and  its  w 
mantled.  Amon«;  ita  rnina  hav 
remains  of  costly  and  lURgnitii 
Here  wore  celebrated  solemn 
gmldess  I'oaht,  attended  bj  pa 
parts  of  Effjpt,  even  to  tlie  niu 
UUO  at  one  time,  a*  to  atated-  1 
who  gives  (u.  G9,  60)  a  detailc 
the  city. 

BCBOXi,  in  Roman  mythtrio] 
who  presided  over  oowa  and 
statues  of  thia  goddeM  were  ] 
niches  of  stables,  and  her  liken 
[Munted  over  the  manger. 

B[CCi.\EiXS  (Fr.  boueanUr,  < 
the  flesh  of  animals),  a  name  ap 
of  French  and  English  marine  ft« 
Westlndies,  whoin  the  17tl(  oenti 
extensive  depredations  on  conim 
extended  their  ravages  to  tbe  ma 
ish  America.  Tlie  oriffinal  fa 
those  settlers,  chiefly  Vr  » 

to  introduce  themselves       » 
long  after  their  first  conqti>      b> 
who  wished  to  monopoli^v 
Being  driven  ont  of  St.  Cbr     i 
refuge  in  Hispaniola,  a  laig^ 
swarmed  with  droves  of  wild  eat 
hunted,  selling  the  hide*  to  Dab 
Spaniards  looked  withjealooa  e. 
new  settlements;  they  Inat  no  o 
harassing  and  destroyinf;  the  boiM 
lenfith  forced  them  for  aelf-preeer 
other  pursuits  than  himting;  aoi 
ers,  but  the  greater  part,  o 
1>ecan  to  return  the  iiuorieawiw, 
Tbey  were  bound  by  oath  to  i 
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ance  to  each  other,  and  to  wreak  the  utmost 
venpreance  on  their  foet*,  CHpecially  the  Span- 
iards. If  one  of  them  was  killed  by  the  enemy, 
he  was  to  be  signally  avenged ;  those  who  were 
maimed  in  battle  were  compensated  for  their 
wounds  according  to  their  severity,  while  those 
rendered  helpless  for  life  were  provided  for  by 
tlie  whole  body.  Plunder  from  the  enemy 
was  shared,  but  stealing  from  a  fellow  buc- 
caneer was  summarily  punished.  The  strong- 
hold of  the  buccaneers  was  formed  about  1G30 
at  the  little  island  of  Tortngas,  where  after 
driving  out  the  Spaniards  they  erected  forti- 
fications. They  went  forth  in  bands  of  50  to 
150,  at  first  only  in  open  row  boats,  attack- 
ing and  boarding  vessels  with  desperate  fe- 
rocity. Tiiese  boats,  frequently  so  small  that 
the  crews  had  no  room  to  lie  down,  were  di- 
rected bows  on  to  an  enemy,  while  their  marks- 
men would  take  aim  at  the  ports  of  a  vessel 
and  pick  off  the  gunners ;  as  soon  as  they  came 
near  enough  they  threw  out  grappling  irons, 
and  closing  with  the  foe  poured  upon  her 
decks.  They  lay  in  wait  for  vessels  passing 
from  America  to  Europe ;  those  coming  from 
Europe  they  seldom  molested,  as  they  carried 
cargoes  which  they  could  not  readily  sell,  but 
on  the  return  voyages  they  were  sure  to  find 
precious  freights.  The  Spanish  galleons  in 
particular  attracted  their  attention,  as  some- 
times the  bootv  seized  in  them  was  enormous. 
Though  the  richly  laden  vessels  usually  sailed 
in  fleets  for  protection,  the  buccaneers  followed 
them  as  they  emerged  from  the  gulf  of  Bahama, 
and  if  one  by  accident  became  separated  from 
the  others,  her  doom  was  sealed.  If  her  stores 
were  such  as  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  pi- 
rates, she  was  permitted  to  proceed  after  be- 
ing plundered ;  otherwise  she  was  scuttled  and 
her  crew  thrown  overboard.  The  French  buc- 
caneers established  themselves  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  the  English  in  Jamaica.  Spanish 
coiniuerce  visibly  declined,  and  Spanish  ships 
scarcely  dared  to  venture  to  America.  Alarm- 
ed for  their  own  gains,  the  buccaneers  changed 
their  tactics,  and  from  pillaging  vessels  at- 
tacked fortified  towns.  Many  desperate  char- 
acters made  themselves  conspicuous  in  these  en- 
terprises. One  was  a  Frenchman  named  Mont- 
bar,  who  had  contracted  a  deadly  hate  of  the 
Spaniards  by  reading  an  account  of  their  Amer- 
ican conquests,  and  determined  to  join  the  buc- 
caneers for  the  purpose  of  executing  his  schemes 
of  vengeance.  On  his  passage  to  the  West 
Indies  he  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  ship,  which 
was  at  once  boarded  and  the  crew  put  to  the 
sword.  On  arriving  at  tlie  coast  of  Santo 
Domingo  he  ottered  his  services  to  the  buc- 
caneers, and  on  the  same  day,  falling  in  with 
ft  party  of  Spaniards,  he  attacked  them  with 
fury,  and  scarcely  left  one  alive.  He  displayed 
the  same  spirit  afterward  on  every  occasion, 
and  earned  the  title  of  the  exterminator.  The 
Spaniards  now  resolved  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  settlements.  This  determination 
only  stimulated  the  buccaneers  to  greater  ef- 


forts, in  which  they  were  much  aided  by  Fran- 
cois L^Olonnais,  who  had  raised  himself  to  be 
master  of  two  boats  and  22  men,  with  which  he 
took  a  Spanish  frigate  on  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
and  afterward  at  Port-au-Prince  four  more  ves- 
sels, despatched  to  seize  him.  He  tlien  sailed 
for  Tortugas,  and  there  meeting  with  Miguel 
de  Vasco,  who  had  signalized  himself  by  ta&ng 
a  Spanish  galleon  loaded  with  treasure  under 
the  very  guns  of  Portobello,  the  two  sailed  in 
1 666  with  450  men  to  the  bay  of  Venezuela, 
took  a  fort  at  its  entrance,  spiked  the  guns,  and 
murdered  the  garrison,  250  in  number.  They 
then  proceeded  to  Maracaibo,  on  the  lake,  and 
compelled  it  to  capitnlate.  Disappointed  in 
not  finding  treasure  at  Gibraltar,  another  town 
on  the  same  shore,  they  fired  it.  An  immense 
ransom  was  paid  for  Maracaibo,  and  the  bucca- 
neers carried  ott'«also  the  church  bells,  crosses, 
and  pictures,  intending  to  build  a  chapel  at 
Tortugas. — The  most  noted  of  all  these  free- 
booters, and  the  one  whose  name  is  now  most 
readily  remembered,  was  Henry  Morgan,  a 
Welshman.  While  L'Olonnais  and  De  Vasco 
were  wasting  their  gains  from  Venezuela,  he 
sailed  from  Jamaica  in  December,  1670,  sur- 
jirised  and  took  Portobello,  and  then  directed 
his  operations  against  Panama.  He  at  first 
went  to  the  island  of  St.  Catharine  to  procure 
guides,  and  here  the  governor  of  a  strong  for- 
tress, who  might  have  beaten  him  oflT,  concerted 
with  him  to  surrender  on  easy  terms.  After 
keeping  up  for  some  time  the  farce  of  a  can- 
nonade, the  buccaneers  entered  the  place,  de- 
molished the  fortifications,  and  carried  off  an 
immense  quantity  of  ammunition.  They  then 
steered  toward  the  Chagres  river  and  took  a 
fort  at  its  entrance,  after  a  gallant  resistance 
from  its  commander,  who  was  killed.  Leaving 
some  of  his  vessels,  Morgan  sailed  with  sloops 
up  the  river  33  miles  to  Cruces,  and  thence 
proceeded  by  land  to  Panama.  He  defeated 
some  troops  sent  out  to  meet  him,  and  then 
entered  the  city,  where  he  found  a  prodigious 
booty,  with  which  the  buccaneers  departed, 
after  firing  the  place  and  carrying  off  a  large 
number  of  prisoners. — In  1688  an  expedition 
was  planned  by  Van  Horn,  a  native  of  Ostend, 
who  had  long  served  among  the  French.  He 
owned  a  frigate,  and  joining  a  number  of  others, 
with  six  vessels  and  1,200  men,  he  sailed  for 
Vera  Cruz,  landed  under  cover  of  darkness,  sur- 
prised the  fort  and  barracks,  and  surrounded 
the  churches  whither  the  citizens  had  fled  for 
safety.  The  buccaneers  then  pillaged  the  city, 
and  proposed  to  the  citizens  to  ransom  their 
lives  for  about  $2,000,000.  This  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  half  of  the  money  paid  down 
forthwith,  when  the  buccaneers  became  alann- 
ed  at  the  approach  of  troops  as  well  as  a  fleet 
of  17  Spanish  vessels,  and  made  off,  carrying 
with  them  1,500  slaves,  and  sailing  through 
the  enemy's  line  unmolested.  About  a  jwar 
later  the  bucc^ineers  undertook  to  plunder  Peru. 
Upward  of  4,000  men  joined  in  this  movement, 
some  sailing  by  way  of  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
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and  others  crossing  thd  isthmns.  Many  cities 
along  the  coast  were  pillaged,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants massacred ;  silver  was  so  common  that  the 
bucconeors  would  not  receive  it  in  ransom,  and 
would  accei)t  nothing  but  gold,  pearls,  or  jew- 
els.— While  these  events  took  place  in  the  south- 
em  seas,  an  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Gram- 
mont,  a  man  of  good  birth  and  education,  and 
distinguished  as  a  soldier,  made  a  demonstra- 
tion in  1085  against  Campeachy.  lie  defeated 
800  Spaniards  outside  of  tlie  town,  and  the  com- 
batants all  entered  the  jdace  together.  The 
buccaneers  then  turned  the  gims  of  the  city 
against  the  citadel ;  but  as  these  did  little  harm, 
they  were  preparing  some  [)lan  to  surprise  it 
when  news  was  brought  that  it  had  been  aban- 
doned. Only  one  man  remained  faithful  to  his 
duty,  refusing  to  quit  his  post,  and  Grammont 
was  so  pleased  with  his  fidelity  that  he  secured 
to  him  all  his  ettects,  besides  rewarding  him 
handsomely.  After  this  the  marauders  spent 
upward  of  two  months  at  Campeachy,  and 
rifled  the  country  of  everything  valuable  for 
15  leagues  around.  AVlien  their  treasures  were 
embarked  they  proposed  that  the  governor, 
who  was  still  in  the  field  with  000  men,  should 
ransom  the  city.  On  his  refusing  to  do  so, 
they  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  then  retired 
to  Santo  Domingo. — In  KiOT  a  s^iuadroii  of 
seven  ships,  under  the  connnand  of  a  buccaneer 
named  Pointis,  with  1,200  men,  sailed  from 
Europe  to  attack  Cartagena.  This  was  the 
greatot  enterprise  that  the  buccaneers  ev^r 
attempted.  The  city  was  taken,  and  the  booty 
amounted  to  nearly  $8,000,000.  The  ami- 
mander  managed  to  secure  for  himself  nearly 
all  of  this  immense  sum,  and  the  buccaneers, 
exasj)erated  with  this  treatment,  returned  to 
Cartagena,  and  there  again  secured  enough  to 
repay  them  for  their  losses ;  but  on  sailhig  for 
Eurof  »e  they  were  attacked  by  a  fleet  of  Dutch 
and  English  ships,  in  alliance  with  Spain,  and 
most  of  their  vessels  captured  or  sunk.  This 
was  the  last  considerable  exploit  of  the  bucca- 
neers. As  the  leaders  dropped  off  one  by  one, 
none  were  found  to  supply  their  places,  so  that 
by  degrees  the  organization  fell  to  pieces ;  and 
moreover,  many  of  them  were  induced  to  ac- 
cept civil  and  military  appointments  to  draw 
them  from  the  piracy  which  governments  had 
been  unalde  to  suppress. — See  **  The  History 
of  the  Bucaniers,  made  English  from  the  Dutch, 
written  by  John  Esquemeling"  (4to,  London, 
1684;  reprinte<l  in  NValkeKs  "British  Clas- 
sics,'' 12mo,  1810),  a  French  version  of  which 
appeared  in  1086  under  the  name  of  Alexan- 
dre Olivier  GCxmelin  {Ilintoire  (hn  arrnturiers 
flihuttirrs^  Paris;  new  ed.,  4  vols.  12mo,  Tr<*- 
voux,  1775).  The  author  was  himself  one  of 
the  [)irates. 

BIX€L\IDJ5  (Lat.  lueehvitiK  a  trumpet),  a 
family  of  carnivorous  gasteropod  mt>llusks, 
nnyiy  species  of  which  are  shape<l  like  a  trum- 
pet, and  wlien  blown  into  emitting:  a  sound 
like  that  of  this  instrument.  The  shell  is  either 
notched  in  front,  or  with  the  canal  abruptly 


turned  back  prodncin^  a  ridge  on  the  tm 
the  shell.  The  name  is  derived  finom  the 
cinum,  (See  Wdelk.)  Other  ehaneter 
genera  are  the  harp,  helmet,  olive,  purple, 
tun  shells.  Many  are  large  and  handaome, 
prized  as  parlor  ornaments ;  thej  are  also 
ful  as  food  and  in  tlie  arts. 

BrCEKTACR  (Ital.  U  Bueentoro^  of  nncer 
etymology),  the  state  gallej  In  which  the  V< 
tlan  doge  annually,  on  Ascension  day,  wed 
the  Adriatic.  It  was  100  ft.  long,  21  ft.  in 
treme  breadth,  gorgeously  gilded  and  adon 
and  was  mann^  by  168  rowers,  fear  to  i 
oar,  and  40  sailors.  The  cnatom  dates  i 
the  victory  of  the  doge  Sebastiano  Ziani  < 
the  emperor  Frederick  Barbaroaa  ia  1 
when  Pope  Alexander  III.  ree^ved  tfae  < 
queror  on  the  Lido  and  gave  him  a  gold  i 
and  authority  to  espouse  the  Adriatie  to  \ 
ice.  Every  year  dterward  the  doge  in 
galley,  accompanied  by  nomerons  felacctt 
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g(mdolas,  and  sainted  by  artillery, 
mouth  of  the  Lido  and  dropped  a  e 
Adriatic  with  the  words:    IX  m 

ware^   in  $ignvm   teri  pifrpetuwvmm  •««iii 
^Vhen  the  French  took  Venioe  in  ITK.I 
Bucentaur  was  bnmed  and  the  i 
espousal  was  discontinued.     A        i 
original  Bucentanr,  made  from  urm^         * 
the  arsenal  at  Venice ;  bnt  the  ■ 

time,  with  it% canings  of  con        ,  — 
lions,  marine  deities,  allegoi     ■■  ■ 

though  always  claimed   to    w 
vessel,  was  so  frequently  ref 
and  replaced  in  parts,  that  Te«  *  u 

the  original  structure  remained. 

BrCEPHALrS  (Gr.  povKifaXoc^  ox-he 
charger  of  Alexander  the  Gi  i 

was  white,  and  he  was  called 
cause  he  had  a  black  mark  rei 
head  on  liis  forehead.     The  i  m 

salian  olfered  the  horse  for  um 
as  none  of  his  attendants  or 
manage  him,  the  king  ordered 
him  away;  whereon  Alexai 
regret  at  losing  so  fine  i      aa 
plied  that  he  wonld  bn^ 
could  ride  him.    Alexander 
and  succeeded  in   the    attanrnt^    \m 
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would  never  suffer  anj  person  to  mount  him 
but  Alexander. 

BUCER,  Martla,  a  German  reformer,  bom  at 
Schlettstadt,  in  Alsace,  in  1491,  died  in  Cam- 
bridge, England,  Feb.  27, 1551.  His  real  name, 
according  to  some,  was  Butzer,  but  according 
to  others  it  was  Kuhhom  (Oowhom),  which, 
after  the  fashion  among  the  learned  of  the  time, 
he  changed  to  a  Greek  analogue  (/3oi)c,  ox,  and 
Kipag,  horn).  Sent  at  the  age  of  seven  years 
to  a  Dominican  convent,  he  gave  offence  by  the 
independence  of  his  sentiments,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  a  friend. 
Afterward  removed  to  Strasburg,  he  became 
ac(]uainted  with  the  writings  of  Melanchthon 
and  Luther.  After  conferences  with  the  latter 
he  espoused  the  principles  of  the  reformation, 
and  married.  In  1523  he  became  pastor  in 
Strasburg,  and  was  for  20  years  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  reformation.  lie  was  inclined 
to  favor  the  sentiments  of  Zwingli  rather  than 
those  of  Luther,  though  he  was  always  a  pa- 
cificator between  theui.  To  the  conference 
of  Snialcald  Bucer  had  brought  a  confession 
known  in  history  as  the  confession  of  the  four 
cities,  from  Constance,  Memmingen,  Strasburg, 
and  Lindau,  which  did  not  agree  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  memorable  15th  article  of  the 
Augsburg  confession.  Bucer  introduced  into 
the  confession  an  acknowledgment  of  a  "  pres- 
ence of  Clirist  for  the  hand  and  mouth, '^  and 
80  the  four  cities  were  saved  to  the  league  of 
Smalcald.  In  1548  he  was  summoned  to  Augs- 
burg to  sign  the  Interim^  an  act  by  which 
Charles  V.  sought  to  make  a  temporary  peace 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  until  he 
should  call  a  general  council.  Bucer  refused 
to  sign  this  document,  and  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  Charles.  On  the  invitation  of 
Cranmer  he  went  in  1549  to  England,  where 
he  was  immediately  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Cambridge.  He  lived  only  two  years 
after  his  removal.  After  he  had  been  dead 
six  years  his  body  was  dug  up  in  the  reign  of 
Mary,  and  chained  upright  to  a  stake,  in  com- 
pany with  that  of  Fagius  (who  had  left  Ger- 
many at  the  same  time  and  for  Uie  same  rea- 
sons), and  burned,  and  his  tomb  was  demolish- 
ed. Under  Elizabeth  the  tombs  of  Bucer  and 
Fagius  were  rebuilt.  Bucer's  writings  are  nu- 
merous, both  in  Latui  and  German.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  them,  to  appear  in  10  volumes, 
was  projected  at  Basel  in  1577,  but  only  one 
volume  was  published. 

i  Bl'CH,  Leopold  tod,  a  German  geologist,  bom  at 
Stolpe,  April  25,  1774,  died  in  Berlin,  March  4, 
1853.  At  the  age  of  16  he  was  placed  at  the 
mining  academy  of  Freiberg,  where  Alexander 

^  von  Iluniboldt  was  among  his  fellow  students. 
Von  Buch  made  rapid  progress,  and  manifested 

,  a  ])eculiar  aptitude  for  geological  studies,  as 
well  as  mineralogy.  In  1797  he  published  Ver- 
tuch  einer  mineralogisehen  Beschreibung  ton 
Landecl%  in  which  he  gave  the  results  of  his 
mineralogical  and  geological  investigations  of 
the  mountains  of  Silesia,  which  had  never  pre- 


viously been  systematically  explored.  Werner, 
the  director  of  the  academy,  had  propounded 
the  Neptunian  theory  of  geological  formation, 
and  Von  Buch  warmly  espoused  it.  In  his  first 
investigations  he  classed  basalt,  gneiss,  and  mica 
schist  among  the  aqueous  formations.  In  1797 
Von  Buch  exploreSi  the  Styrian  Alps,  while 
Humboldt  was  engaged  in  meteorological  and 
eudiometrioal  researches  in  the  same  regions. 
In  the  spring  of  1798  Von  Buch  pursued  his 
geological  excursions  into  Italy,  and  his  inves- 
tigations there  unsettled  his  convictions  of  the 
truth  of  Werner's  Neptunian  theory;  he  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  the  leucitic  and  pyrox- 
enic  varieties  of  basaltic  rocks  must  be  of  ig- 
neous formation.  In  1799  he  went  to  Naples, 
and  saw  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  he  revisited 
on  Aug.  12,  1805,  in  company  with  Humboldt 
and  Gay-Lussao,  at  the  time  of  an  eruption. 
In  1802  he  visited  the  south  of  France  and  ex- 
plored the  regions  of  extinct  volcanoes  in  An- 
vergne.  The  general  aspect  of  the  Puy-de- 
D6me,  with  its  cone  of  trachyte  rock  and  its 
beds  of  basaltic  lava,  convinced  him  of  the  nat- 
ural facts  of  igneous  formations,  and  induced 
him  to  abandon  Werner's  exclusive  doctrines 
of  aqueous  formation.  The  results  of  these 
geological  researches  were  published  in  his 
GeognostUche  Beohachtungen  aufReUen  durch 
DeuUehland  und  Jtalien  (2  vols.  8vo,  Berlin, 
1802-'9).  From  the  south  of  Europe  Von  Buch 
turned  to  the  north,  and  from  July,  1806,  to 
October,  1808,  he  explored  the  Scandinavian 
regions,  carrying  his  investigations  as  far  as 
the  North  cape.  The  results  of  these  re- 
searches were  some  very  important  discoveries 
with  regard  to  the  geological  formation  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  climatology  of  dif- 
ferent regions,  and  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  plants.  Von  Bucli  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  the  slow  and  gradual  elevation 
of  the  land  of  Sweden  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  results  of  these  explorations  were  pub- 
lished in  his  Eeise  durch  Narwegen  und  Lapp- 
land  (2  vols.  8vo,  1810).  His  explorations 
of  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Germany,  induced  Von  Buch  to  put 
forth  the  opinion  that  the  highest  chains  of 
mountains  have  never  been  covered  by  the 
sea,  but  are  the  result  of  successive  upheavings 
through  fissures  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  paral- 
lel direction  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  prin- 
cipal chains  of  mountains  in  the  Alps.  This 
suggestion  had  already  been  made  by  Avicen- 
na,  and  it  has  since  been  developed  into  a  gen- 
eral theory  by  fllie  de  Beaumont.  About  this 
time,  also.  Von  Buch  published  his  views, 
which  have  since  been  confirmed  bv  the  labors 
of  NOggerath,  with  regard  to  the  formation  of 
amygd^oid  agates,  or  almond  stones,  in  the 
porosities  of  melaphyre.  In  1815  Von  Buch 
went  to  the  Canary  islands,  accompanied  by 
Christian  Smith,  the  Norwegian  botanist.  The 
volcanic  islands,  with  the  gigantic  peak  of 
Teneriffe^  became  the  basis  of  an  elaborate 
series  of  myestigatio     on  the  nature  of  volca- 
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nic  activity,  and  tlie  results  produced  by  fire, 
which  he  published  in  his  PhysikalUche  Be- 
schreihung  der  Canar ischen  Inseln  (1S26).  lie 
next  visited  the  basaltic  group  of  the  Hebrides 
and  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  He 
continued  his  geological  excursions  and  inves- 
tigations until  almost  the  last  day  of  his  life. 
Eight  months  before  he  died  he  made  another 
visit  to  the  extinct  volcanic  region  of  Auvergne. 
His  life  was  one  continued  round  of  observa- 
tion, travel,  and  investigation.  His  journeys 
and  ex[)lorations  were  made  mostly  on  foot; 
with  a  change  of  linen  and  a  geological  hammer, 
ho  was  equipped  for  any  journey.  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  styled  him  ^^  the  greatest  geolo- 
gist of  the  age.^'  A  catalogue  of  his  numerous 
writings  is  given  by  Bon6  in  the  almanac  of  the 
Vienna  academy  of  sciences  for  1858. 

BICHAN,  David,  a  British  explorer,  born  in 
1780,  lost  at  sea  about  1837.  He  obtained  a 
lieutenant's  commission  in  the  navy  in  1806, 
and  in  1810  commanded  a  schooner  on  the 
Newfoundland  station.  His  admiral.  Sir  John 
Duckworth,  despatched  him  to  the  river  Ex- 
ploit, for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  interior 
and  opening  a  communication  with  the  natives. 
He  readied  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  January, 
1811,  and  with  34  men  and  three  guides  pen- 
etrated with  the  greatest  difficulty  130  miles 
into  the  country.  In  1816  Buchan  was  ])ro- 
moted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  in  1818 
was  appointed  to  the  ct»mmand  of  an  arctic  ex- 
pedition. The  Greenland  whalers  having  re- 
l)orted  the  sea  to  be  remarkably  clear  of  ice, 
the  admiralty  fitted  out  two  expeditions  that 
year,  one  to  discover  the  northwest  passage, 
the  other  to  reach  the  north  pole.  The  first, 
intrusted  to  Capt.  Ross  and  Lieut.  Parry,  proved 
unsuccessful.  The  Dorothea  and  Trent  were 
selected  for  the  other  expedition,  under  Capt. 
Buchan  and  Lieut.  Franklin.  Among  the  offi- 
cers were  several  who  have  since  distinguished 
themselves  in  arctic  voyages.  The  two  vessels 
sailed  in  April  and  reached  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, Magtlalena  bay,  Spitzbergen,  about  June 
1,  where  they  found  immense  glaciers,  and 
that  pijrantic  barrier  of  ice  which  has  hitherto 
frustrated  every  effort  to  reach  the  north  pole. 
Twice  tliey  attempted  to  penetrate  it  in  vain. 
On  June  7  they  i)nt  to  sea,  and  after  several 
eftbrts  to  force  a  passage  were  shut  up  for  18 
days  in  a  tloe  of  ice  within  three  miles  of  land, 
and  with  the  water  so  shoal  that  they  could 
see  the  bottom.  At  length  the  field  separated 
and  bore  to  the  south  at  the  rate  of  three  miles 
an  hour.  They  reached  the  open  sea  and  took 
shelter  in  Fair  Haven.  On  July  6,  finding  that 
the  ice  was  again  driving  northward,  they  sail- 
ed in  that  direction  until  the  barrier  of  ice  closed 
\\\Km  them,  reaching  lat.  80°  34'  \.,  which  was 
the  most  northerly  point  gained.  They  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  drag  the  vessels  on  by  ropes 
and  ice  anchors,  for  the  current  carried  them 
tiiree  miles  an  hour  to  the  southward.  The 
only  result  of  the  etiort  was  the  loss  of  several 
lives.     CajJt.  Buchan  tlien  stood  over  toward 


the  coast  of  Greenland,  but  both  vessels  en- 
countered a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  whicli,  with 
the  constant  shock  from  floating  ice,  so  disabled 
the  Dorothea  that  she  was  in  a  foundering  con- 
dition. They  therefore  put  about,  and  reached 
Deptford  Oct.  22.  In  1823  Bnchan  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  commanded 
for  some  time  on  the  Newfoundland  station. 
In  1825  he  became  high  sherifiT  of  that  colony, 
which  post  he  held  for  several  years.  He  then 
went  on  a  new  expedition  into  the  northern 
seas,  from  which  he  never  returned.  His  ship 
is  supposed  to  have  been  burned  at  sea,  but 
nothing  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  fact. 
In  1839  the  admiralty  struck  his  name  from  the 
list  of  living  captains.  He  wrote  no  account 
of  his  voyages,  but  Capt.  Beechey,  who  served 
on  board  the  Trent,  has  supplied  the  omis- 
sion. Science  is  indebted  to  Buchan  for  im- 
])ortant  observations  ui>on  marine  undercur- 
rents, the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
the  temperature  of  the  deep  sea  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  surface,  and  the  compression 
of  the  globe  at  the  poles. 

BrCHAir,  EUakHk  (StepM),  the  founder  of 
a  Scotch  sect,  now  extinct,  bom  near  Banff 
in  1738,  died  in  1791.  She  was  educated  in 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  church,  but  on  her  mar- 
riage to  Robert  Buchan,  in  Glasgow,  became 
like  him  a  Burgher  seceder.  About  1779  she 
broached  dogmas  of  her  own,  and  soon  desert- 
ed her  husband  and  moved  to  Irvine,  where 
she  made  a  number  of  converts.    These,  46 

Eersons  in  all,  set  up  a  community  at  a  farm- 
ouse  13  miles  from  Dumfries,  waiting  for  the 
millennium  or  the  day  of  judgment,  and  fasting 
for  weeks  in  the  expectation  tliat  they  would 
be  miraculously  fed.  A  few  left,  accusing  Mrs. 
Buchan  of  tyranny  and  dishonesty,  but  tlie 
miyority  of  her  votaries  were  faithful  to  her  to 
the  last.  She  called  her  disciples  around  her 
deathbed  and  communicated  to  them,  as  a 
secret,  that  she  was  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  had 
been  wandering  through  the  world  since  the 
Saviour's  death,  and  that  she  was  only  going  to 
I  sleep  now,  and  would  soon  conduct  them  to 
the  New  Jerusalem.     Her  disciples,  in  the  ex- 

Eectation  of  her  reappearance,  refused  to  bory 
er  until  ordered  to  do  so  by  a  magistrate. 
BUCHAN,  WUttan,  a  Scottish  physician,  bom 
at  Ancrum,  Roxburgh,  in  1729,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Feb.  25,  1805.  After  practising  for  a 
short  time  in  the  north  of  England,  where  ho 
distinguished  himself  by  his  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  of  children,  he  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D, 
There,  in  1770,  he  published  his  "Domestic 
Medicine,^^  of  which  during  his  lifetime  19 
large  eilitions  were  published.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  all  modern  languages,  and  obtaine<l 
for  the  author  a  complimentary  letter  and  gold 
medal  from  Catharine  II.  of  Hussia. 

BrCHANAN.  I.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Virginia, 
bounded  N.  E.  by  West  Virginia,  and  seftarated 
from  Kentucky  on  the  X.  W.  by  the  Cumber- 
land mountains ;  area,  500  s<].  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
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8,777,  of  whom  47  were  colored.  Much  of  the 
surface  is  mountainous.  It  is  watered  by  Lou- 
isa, Hussell,  and  Tug  forks  of  the  Sandy  river. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  3,184  bush- 
els of  wheat,  82,624  of  Indian  com,  14,990  of 
oats,  and  71,955  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  503 
horses,  1,565  milch  cows,  2,953  other  cattle, 
5,424  sheep,  and  6,686  swine.  Capital,  Buchan- 
an. II.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Iowa ;  area,  676  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  17,034.  The  Dubuque  and 
Sioux  City  railroad  traverses  the  centre  of  the 
county.  It  is  watered  by  affluents  of  the  Red 
Cedar  river,  and  by  the  Wapsipinicon  river  and 
Buffalo  creek,  which  intersect  it,  and  is  well 
timbered.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
719,581  bushels  of  wheat,  617,310  of  Indian  com, 
534,530  of  oats,  85,282  of  potatoes,  28,567  tons 
of  hay,  39,990  lbs.  of  wool,  and  533,519  of 
butter.  There  were  6,563  horses,  6,130  milch 
cows,  8,555  other  cattle,  10,687  sheep,  and 
16,006  swine.  Capital,  Independence.  III. 
A  N.  W.  county  of  Missouri,  separated  from 
Kansas  by  the  Missouri  river ;  area,  about  450 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  35,109,  of  whom  1,953 
were  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Little 
Platte  river,  and  also  drained  by  Castile  and 
Livingston  creeks.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The 
railroads  passing  through  the  county  are  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,  the  Kansas  City,  St. 
Joseph  and  Council  Bluff,  the  Marysville  branch 
of  the  same,  and  the  Lexington  and  St.  Joseph 
branch  of  the  North  Missouri.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  239,874  bushels  of 
wheat,  1,070,517  of  Indian  com,  157,611  of  oats, 
122,051  of  potatoes,  and  3,172  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  4,542  horses,  1,709  mules  and  ass- 
es, 3,871  milch  cows,  5,475  other  cattle,  8,729 
sheep,  and  20,711  swine.     Capital,  St.  Josephs. 

BICHA^AN,  CUHdiiis,  D.  D.,  an  English  mis- 
sionary, born  at  Cambuslang,  near  Glasgow, 
March  12, 1766,  died  in  Hertfordshire,  England, 
Feb.  9, 1815.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  1 796  appointed  chaplain  of  the  East  India 
com|)any ;  and  when  the  marquis  of  Welles- 
ley  founded  a  college  at  Fort  William,  he  was 
nominated  vice  provost  and  classical  professor. 
In  1808  he  returned  to  England.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Christian  Researches  in  Asia,"  and 
other  works,  which  had  a  great  influence  both 
in  England  and  America  in  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  religious  public  to  the  promotion 
of  Christianity  in  India.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  employed  in  superintending  an 
edition  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tians of  the  Malabar  coast.  His  biography  has 
been  written  by  Dr.  Hugh  Pearson  (London, 
1819;  new  ed.,  1846). 

BlCHA^AIir,  FnnkJln,  an  American  naval  offi- 
cer, born  in  Baltimore  about  1800.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  1815,  was  the  first  superintendent 
of  the  United  States  naval  academy  (1845-'7), 
became  captain  in  1855,  and  in  1861  was  com- 
^mandant  of  the  navy  yard  at  Washington.  On 
April  19,  the  day  when  the  Massachnsetts  vol- 
unteers were  attacked  in  the  streets  of  Balti- 
more, he  sent  in  his  resignation ;  bat  finding 


that  Maryland  did  not  secede,  he  asked  to  be 
restored.  His  request  being  refused,  he  en- 
tered the  confederate  service,  superintended 
the  fitting  up  of  the  iron-clad  Merrimack,  and 
commanded  this  vessel  in  her  attack  upon  the 
federal  fleet  in  Hampton  roads.  He  was 
wounded  during  the  engagement  of  the  first 
day  (March  8,  1862),  and  forced  to  relinquish 
the  command.  He  subsequently  rose  to  the 
rank  of  admiral  in  the  confederate  service,  and 
commanded  the  fleet  in  Mobile  bay  which  was 
defeated  by  Farragut,  Aug.  5,  1864.  In  this 
engagement  he  was  severely  wounded,  taken 
prisoner,  and  detained  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  has  since  been  employed  as  an  insur- 
ance agent  in  Mobile. 

BIJCIIANAN,  Cicorge,  a  Scottish  author,  born 
at  Killearn,  Stirlingshire,  in  February,  1506, 
died  in  Edinburgh,  Sept.  28,  1582.  He  was 
sent  to  Paris  for  his  education,  returned  in 
about  two  years  to  Scotland,  and  in  1523  was 
engaged  in  a  border  foray  and  the  storming  of 
a  castle  in  England.  Two  years  later  he  took 
a  degree  at  St.  Andrews,  and  shortly  after  went 
again  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  connected 
with  the  university  several  years.  In  1537  he 
was  in  Scotland  as  tutor  to  one  of  the  sons 
of  James  V.,  when  he  wrote  some  satirical 
poems  directed  against  the  monks  and  friars. 
Obliged  to  flee,  he  repaired  successively  to 
London,  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  Portugal.  His 
occupation  was  probably  that  of  teaching  the 
rudiments  of  Latin  in  the  universities,  but  he 
published  four  tragedies  upon  the  classical 
model,  and  various  odes  and  poems,  by  which 
his  name  became  widely  known.  In  1548  he 
was  imprisoned  by  the  inquisition  at  Coimbra, 
and  after  a  year  and  a  half  removed  to  a 
monastery,  where  he  made  a  celebrated  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms  in  Latin  verse.  After  re- 
maining here  a  few  months  he  was  dismissed 
and  sailed  for  England.  In  1553  he  returned 
to  France,  and  in  1562  was  at  court  in  Scot- 
land, and  classical  tutor  to  Queen  Mary,  who 
showed  him  many  favors.  In  1566  he  was 
made  principal  of  St.  Leonardos  college,  and 
about  this  time  declared  himself  a  Protestant. 
His  Fratres  FraterrimL,  another  satire  upon 
the  friars,  was  published  in  1564.  In  1566,  and 
again  in  1567,  he  collected  and  published  an 
edition  of  his  poems.  Entering  the  service  of 
Murray,  he  became  one  of  the  bitterest  of  the 
queen's  accusers,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
agents  in  the  production  of  the  celebrated  cas- 
ket letters.  In  the  investigation  at  York  in 
1568  he  was  a  representative  of  the  Scottish 
lords.  His  De  Maria  Scot<prum  Regina  tota^ue 
eJM  contra  Regem  Conjuratione,  Fcedo  cum 
Bothuellio  Adulterio^  &c.,  was  first  printed  in 
Ix>ndon  in  1571,  and  translated  into  English 
the  same  year  ("  A  Detection  of  the  Doings  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots")-  It  contains  copies  of 
the  casket  letters,  and  is  the  principal  source  of 
the  aoousations  which  have  since  been  brought 
against  Mary's  character.  In  1570  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  education  of  James  VI.,  then 
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four  years  old.  The  year  1579  was  marked  by 
the  publication  of  his  De  Jure  Regni  apud 
Seotos,  a  treatise,  under  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
concerning  the  institutions  of  Scotland,  upon 
the  principles  of  government  and  society.  For 
nearly  two  centuries  this  book,  which  incul- 
cates the  doctrine  that  governments  exist  for 
the  sake  of  the  governed,  was  held  up  as  con- 
taining the  sum  of  all  heresy  and  rebellion.  It 
was  burnt,  together  with  the  works  of  Milton, 
in  1683,  at  Oxford,  and  again  in  1684  received 
a  formal  condemnation  and  burning  Irom  the 
Scotch  parliament.  His  last  production,  Rerum 
Seoticarum  Historia^  in  20  books,  was  pub- 
lished in  1582. 

BFCHANAUr,  JuMS,  fifteenth  president  of  the 
United  States,  bom  at  Stony  Batter,  Franklin 
CO.,  Penn.,  April  22,  1791,  died  at  Lancaster, 
Penn.,  June  1,  1868.  His  father  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  from  Ireland  in  1783;  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  of  Adams 
CO.,  Penn.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  college 
in  1809,  studied  law  at  Lancaster,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1812,  and  soon  obtained 
a  large  practice.  Although  a  federalist,  and 
avowedly  opposed  to  the  war  of  1812,  he 
headed  a  list  of  volunteers,  and  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  a  company  which  marched  to  the 
defence  of  Baltimore.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  in  1814,  and  in  1821 
was  elected  to  congress,  where  he  remained 
ten  years.  In  respect  to  the  tariff  he  held  that 
duties  ought  to  be  imposed  merely  for  revenue 
purposes,  although  indirectly  certain  branches 
of  manufacture  might  happen  to  be  benefited 
more  thim  others.  In  the  presidential  election 
of  1828  he  took  an  active  part  in  favor  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  and  in  the  next  congress  was  chairman 
of  the  judiciary  committee.  In  1829  articles 
of  impeachment  were  passed  against  James  H. 
Peck,  judge  of  the  United  States  court  for  the 
district  of  Missouri,  who  had  committed  to 
prison  and  debarred  from  practice  a  lawyer 
who  had  published  some  strictures  upon  one 
of  his  judicial  decisions.  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
chosen  one  of  the  five  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  closed  the 
case,  confining  himself  to  the  legal  and  consti- 
tutional principles  involved.  Though  the  sen- 
ate, by  a  vote  of  22  to  21,  refused  to  convict 
Judge  Peck,  it  shortly  afterward  unanimously 
passed  on  act  obviating  whatever  technical 
objections  then  stood  in  the  way  of  his  convic- 
tion, and  so  framed  the  law  that  no  judge  has 
since  ventured  to  commit  a  similar  offence.  In 
1831,  at  the  dose  of  his  fifth  term,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan withdrew  from  congress,  and  was  soon 
afterward  selected  by  President  Jackson  as  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  St.  Petersburg.  He  concluded  the  first 
commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  which  secured  to  our  merchants 
and  navigators  important  privileges  in  the  Bal- 
tic and  Bhick  seas.  In  1833  he  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  senate.  A  great  revulsion 
in  politics  had  taken  place  during  his  absence 


from  the  country.  A  rapture  had  occurred 
between  President  Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoon, 
which  eventually  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
Jackson^s  first  cabinet ;  a  new  tariff  bad  been 
enacted  after  a  sharp  struggle,  and  the  battle 
against  the  renewal  of  tiie  charter  of  the 
United  States  bank  had  been  led  to  a  final  is- 
sue. An  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  the 
president  of  the  power  of  removal  fh>m  ofiSco 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 
Mr.  Buchanan  defended  President  Jackson, 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  appointing  officials 
by  the  president  alone  during  the  recess  of  con- 
gress.— During  the  session  of  1885-^6  a  new 
element  was  introduced. into  national  politicn. 
Up  to  this  period  the  anti-slavery  agitation  had 
been  mainly  confined  to  a  small  body  of  per- 
sons. The  only  political  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion was  tlie  presentation  to  congress  of  peti- 
tions for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  slave 
trade  between  the  states.  Mr.  Buchanan  de- 
sired to  stifle  the  agitation  in  the  beginning, 
by  preventing  the  discussion  of  slavery  in  con- 
gress. He  urged  that  congress  should  receive 
and  consider  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very in  the  District,  and  then  declare  that 
congress  had  no  power  to  legislate  on  the  sul- 
ject.  He  said  that  the  proper  way  was  "  to 
leave  this  question  where  the  constitution  has 
left  it,  to  the  slaveholding  states  themselves.^* 
He  was  in  favor  of  the  recognition  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  at 
a  later  day  advocated  the  admission  of  Texas 
into  the  Union.  Toward  the  close  of  Jackson^s 
administration  the  French  indemnity  question 
had  risen  to  a  threatening  importance.  The 
president  insisted  on  the  prompt  payment  by 
France  of  the  debt  due  to  our  citizens ;  and 
when  the  French  chambers  rejected  the  recom- 
mendation of  Louis  Philippe^s  ministry  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  the  indemnity.  President 
Jackson  asked  an  appropriation  of  $8,000,000 
for  the  increase  of  the  navy  and  the  defence  of 
our  maritime  frontier.  Mr.  Bnchanan,  in  sap- 
porting  this  demand  of  the  president,  reviewed 
the  whole  question,  and  clearly  established  the 
justice  of  the  claim.    During  Mr.  Van  Buren^s 

Presidential  term  Mr.  Buchanan's  powers  as  a 
ebater  came  especially  into  play  in  support  of 
the  leading  admmistration  measure,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  treasury.  He  de- 
fended the  preemption  privileges  of  settiers  on 
the  public  lands ;  opposed  the  bill  to  punish  by 
fine  and  disability  federal  officers  who  should 
attempt  to  interfere  with  any  citizen's  vote ; 
sustained  the  veto  power  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Clay  during  the  administration  of  John  Tyler; 
and  spoke  against  the  ratification  of  the  Web- 
ster-Ashburton  treaty,  not  so  much  because 
the  northeastern  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  provinces  of 
North  America,  determined  by  that  treaty,  did 
not  correspond  with  what  he  thought  it  ought 
to  be,  as  because  it  did  not  settie  other  matters 
of  dispute  then  existing  between  the  two  gov- 
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emments.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advo- 
cates of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  arguing  that 
"  while  it  would  afford  that  secuinty  to  the 
southern  and  southwestern  slave  states  which 
they  have  a  right  to  demand,  it  would  in  some 
respects  operate  prejudicially  upon  their  inmie- 
diate  pecuniary  interests;  hut  to  the  middle 
and  western,  and  more  especially  to  the  New 
England  states,  it  would  be  a  source  of  un- 
mixed prosperity.  It  would  extend  their 
coimnerce,  promote  their  manufactures,  and 
increase  their  wealth."  Although  the  treaty 
of  annexation  received  only  15  votes  in  the 
senate,  after  the  election  of  President  Polk 
Texas  was  finally  admitted  by  joint  resolutions 
passed  three  days  before  his  inauguration. 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  only  member  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations  in  the  senate 
who  reported  favorably  on  the  admission. — On 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  presidency 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state,  and  had  the  initiation  of  those  measures 
which  he  had  hitherto  defended  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  in  the 
senate.  England  and  America  had  both 
claimed  the  whole  northwestern  territory. 
The  protocol  between  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
Mr.  Pakenham  induced  England  to  accept 
the  compromise  line  of  lat.  49°  N.  Mr. 
Buchanan  had  felt  himself  obliged  to  offer 
this  line,  because  Mr.  Tyler  had  offered  it  be- 
fore him,  but  it  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Paken- 
ham. Hereupon  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  an  elabo- 
rate state  paper,  exhibited  the  claims  of  the 
United  States  to  the  whole  territory,  and  con- 
cluded by  a  formal  withdrawal  of  his  offer. 
The  British  government  shortly  afterward  pro- 
posed to  settle  the  boundary  question  on  the 
terms  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Polk,  declaring 
this  to  be  its  ultimatum.  The  president  refer- 
red the  proposition  to  congress,  who  advised 
its  acceptance.  During  the  Mexican  war  Mr. 
Buchanan^s  chief  labors  as  secretary  of  state 
were  directed  to  the  avoidance  of  European 
intervention  in  the  shape  of  mediation  or  guar- 
antees.— At  the  close  of  Mr.  Polk's  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Buchanan  retired  to  private  life ; 
but  his  views  of  passing  events  were  freely  ex- 
pressed, and  he  watched  with  apprehension 
the  progress  of  the  slavery  agitation  in  the 
northern  states.  While  yet  in  the  cabinet  of 
Mr.  Polk,  he  had  written  his  so-called  Harvest 
Home  letter  to  his  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  ad- 
vising the  extension  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
line  of  lat.  36°  80'  N.  to  the  Pacific  ocean ;  but 
the  proposition,  when  introduced  into  congress, 
was  voted  down.  At  last,  by  the  joint  efforts 
of  Olay,  Webster,  Cass,  and  their  friends  in 
both  houses,  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 
were  passed.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Buchanan 
wrote  a  letter  to  a  union  meeting  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia, in  which  he  fully  approved  them. — 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr.  Pierce's  adminis- 
tration was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
as  minister  to  England  (1853).  A  principal 
object  of  his  mission  was  Uie  Central  American 


question,  which  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  had 
not  settled.  Mr.  Buchanan  discussed  the  whole 
matter  in  an  elaborate  and  perspicacious  proto- 
col. Our  relations  with  Spain  also  came  under 
his  notice.  Various  causes  of  complaint  had 
arisen  on  our  part,  and  at  last  one  of  our  ves- 
sels, the  Black  Warrior,  was  fired  into  by  a 
Spanish  war  steamer  on  the  coast  of  Cuba. 
President  Pierce  thought  the  opportunity  had 
arrived  for  settling  all  difficulties  at  once  by  a 
proposal  to  purchase  the  island  of  Cuba  at  a 
price  which  would  enable  Spain  to  extricate 
herself  from  her  financial  embarrassments. 
This  delicate  negotiation  was  confided  to  Mr. 
Soul6,  then  our  minister  to  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid ;  but  the  president  thought  it  advisable  that 
our  ministers  to  England  and  France  (Mr.  Bu- 
chanan and  Mr.  Mason)  should  act  in  concert 
with  Mr.  Soul^.  The  result  was  a  meeting  at 
Ostend,  afterward  adjourned  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  and  the  drawing  up  of  a  memorandum, 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Ostend  manifesto, 
in  which  the  ministers  set  forth  the  importance 
of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  Spain  from  the  sale  of 
it  at  a  fair  price,  the  difficulty  which  Spain 
would  encounter  in  endeavoring  to  keep  pos- 
session of  it  by  mere  military  power,  the  sjrm- 
pathy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  finally,  the 
possibility  that  Spain,  as  a  last  resort,  might 
endeavor  to  Africanize  Cuba,  and  become  in- 
strumental in  the  reSnacting  of  the  scenes  of 
Santo  Domingo.  They  believed  that  in  case 
Cuba  was  about  to  be  transformed  into  another 
Santo  Domingo,  the  example  might  act  perni- 
ciously on  the  slave  population  of  the  southern 
states.  In  this  case,  they  held  that  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  would  call  for  the  armed 
intervention  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
should  be  justified  in  wresting  the  island  by 
force  from  Spain. — ^Mr.  Buchanan  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  April,  1856.  The  demo- 
cratic convention,  held  at  Cincinnati  in  June 
following,  nominated  him  unanimously  for  the 
presidency,  and  he  was  elected,  receiving  174 
electoral  votes  from  19  states,  against  114  for 
John  C.  Fremont,  and  8  for  Millard  Fillmore. 
He  took  an  early  opportunity  to  set  forth  his 
sentiments  on  the  Kansas  question.  In  an  ad- 
dress to  the  students  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
college  at  Lancaster,  in  November,  1856,  he 
declared  that  the  object  of  his  administration 
would  be  to  destroy  any  sectional  party,  wheth- 
er in  the  north  or  in  the  south,  and  to  restore 
national  and  fraternal  feeling  between  the  dif- 
ferent sections.  In  his  inaugural  add ress,  March 
4,  1857,  he  clearly  expressed  himself  on  the 
subject  of  the  slavery  agitations  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  difSculties  in  Kansas  were  to  be 
settled.  He  approved  the  Lecompton  consti- 
tution, and  on  Feb.  2,  1858,  addressed  a  spe- 
cial message  to  congress,  asserting  the  power 
of  the  people  of  Kansas  to  ^^  change  their  con- 
stitution within  a  brief  period  "  after  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  notwithstanding  a  clause 
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in  the  constitution,  which,  after  the  year  1864, 
required  a  two-thirds  vote  for  that  purpose. 
A  rebellion  in  Utah  broke  out  shortly  after  Mr. 
Buchanan's  accession  to  the  presidency.  Tlie 
Mormons  resisted  the  authority  of  the  national 
government,  treated  loyal  citizens  as  enemies, 
and  formed  alliances  with  the  Indians.  A 
strong  military  expedition  was  sent  to  Utah ; 
but  in  order  to  avoid  a  prolonged  guerilla  war- 
fare, the  president  consented  in  January,  1858, 
that  Col.  Thomas  L.  Kane,  who  had  in  former 
years  greatly  befriended  the  Mormons  in  a  time 
of  famine,  should  go  out  to  their  country  to  en- 
deavor to  bring  them  to  peaceful  submission  to 
the  laws ;  and  two  citizens  were  appointed  in 
April  as  peace  commissioners  to  accompany  the 
army.  These  efforts  proved  successful ;  and  on 
June  7  Mr.  Buchanan  informed  congress  that 
the  rebellion  was  ended  by  the  submission  of 
the  Mormon:*,  and  that  the  reenforcements 
ordered  for  the  army  would  not  be  re(juired. 
The  86th  congress  met  Bee.  5,  1859.  In  the 
senate  there  was  a  strong  democratic  minor- 
ity; in  the  house  the  republicans  had  a  plural- 
ity, but  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two 
parties  was  held  by  a  small  body  calling  them- 
selves Americans.  In  June,  1800,  a  homestead 
bill  was  passed,  allowing  actual  nettlers  to  pre- 
empt 100  acres  of  public  land,  paying  25  cents 
an  acre,  at  the  end  of  five  years;  the  bill  was 
vetoed  by  the  president,  and  failed  to  receive 
in  the  senate  the  majority  of  two  thirds  requi- 
site for  its  passage  over  the  veto.  As  the  term 
of  Mr.  Bnch ananas  administration  drew  to  a 
close,  it  became  clear  that  a  sectional  conflict 
was  impending.  The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
precipitated  the  outbreak.  In  his  annual  mes- 
sage in  December,  1860,  Mr.  Buchanan  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  issue  of  disunion  would 
be  averted.  He  laid  the  blame  of  the  troubles 
upon  the  unwarrantable  agitation  at  the  north 
of  tlie  slavery  question,  which  had  "  produced 
its  malign  influence  on  the  slaves,  and  inspired 
them  with  a  vague  idea  of  freedom."  He  ar- 
gued that  the  people  of  any  state  who  felt 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  federal  power 
had  only  the  revolutionary  right  of  resistance ; 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed ;  yet 
circumstances  had  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  president  to  do  this  in  vSouth  Carolina.  He 
could  not  order  out  the  army  except  upon  the 
demand  of  the  judicial  authority,  and  this  au- 
thority did  not  then  exist  in  that  state.  Ho 
argued  that  the  constitution  had  given  to  con- 
gress "no  power  to  coerce  into  submission  any 
state  which  is  attempting  to  withdraw,  or  has 
actually  withdrawn,  from  the  confederacy.'' 
South  Carolina  formally  seceded  on  Dec.  20, 
and  sent  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  presi- 
dent for  the  delivery  of  all  the  public  property  ! 
in  that  state,  and  to  negotiate  for  "  the  contin- 
uance of  peace  and  amity  between  that  com- 
monwealth and  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton." The  president  replied  that  he  had  no 
power  to  enter  ujjon  such  negotiations,  and 


could  only  submit  the  whole  question  to  con- 
gress. He  could  therefore  meet  the  commis- 
sioners only  as  "private  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  character,"  and  transmit  to  congre^s 
any  propositions  which  they  might  have  to 
make,  lie  also  refused  to  order  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  from  Charleston  harbor. 
The  cabinet  broke  up.  Mr.  Cobb,  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  had  before  resigned;  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  secretary  of  the  interior,  oban« 
doned  his  post  without  resigning.  Mr.  Cas>.s 
secretary  of  state,  resigned  because  the  presi- 
dent would  not  send  reinforcements  to  Charles- 
ton harbor ;  and  Mr.  Floyd,  secretary  of  war, 
because  he  would  not  withdraw  the  force  al- 
ready there.  Early  in  January  the  steamer 
Star  of  the  West  was  despatched  from  New 
York  with  sup])lies  and  reinforcements  for 
Fort  Sumter,  but  was  unable  to  introduce 
them.  On  Jan.  15,  1861,  Mr.  Holt,  then  aec- 
retary  of  war,  wrote  to  the  governor  of  North 
Carolina  by  order  of  the  president,  that  the 
forts  in  that  state,  "  in  common  with  the  other 
forts,  arsenals,  and  other  property  of  the  United 
States,  are  in  charge  of  the  president,  and  that 
if  assailed,  no  matter  from  what  quarter,  or 
under  what  pretext,  it  is  his  duty  to  protect 
them  by  all  the  means  which  the  law  has 
placed  at  his  disposal ;  "  adding,  however,  tliat 
it  was  not  his  purpose  at  present  to  garrison 
the  forts,  as  he  "  considered  them  entirely  safe 
under  the  protection  of  the  law-abidirg  senti- 
ment for  which  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
had  ever  been  distinguisned ;  but  should  they 
be  attacked  or  menaced  with  danger  of  being 
seized  or  taken  from  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  he  could  not  escape  from  his 
constitutional  obligation  to  defend  and  pre- 
serve them."  This  was  his  last  important  pab- 
lie  act  Immediately  after  the  inauguration  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  March  4,  1861,  Mr.  Buchanan  re- 
tired to  his  home  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  taking  no 
part  in  public  aflairs.  In  1866  he  wrote  a 
book,  "Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration,"  ex- 

Elaining  and  defending  the  measures  which 
e  had  sanctioned  and  adopted. 
BUrHAKAN,  Bebert,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom 
Aug.  18,  1841.  He  was  educated  at  the  high 
school  and  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  in 
his  20th  year  published  a  volume  of  poems  en- 
titled "  Undertones,"  followed  by  "  Idyls  and 
Legends  of  Inverburn  "  (1865),  and  "London 
Poems"  (1866).  He  also  wrote  a  tragedy, 
"The  Witch-finder,"  which  was  produced  at 
Sadler's  Wells  theatre  in  London,  and  in  1869 
gave  readings  from  his  i)oims  in  that  city. 
His  subsequent  works  are:  "The  Land  of 
Lome,"  in  prose  (2  vols.,  1871);  "Napoleon 
Fallen,  a  Lvrical  Drama  "  (1871) ;  and  "  Drama 
of  Kings"  (1871).  In  October,  1871,  he  pub- 
lished  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  of  Lon- 
don, under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Tliomas  Mait- 
land,  an  article  "  On  the  Fleshly  School  of 
Poetry,"  in  which  many  of  the  prominent  liv- 
ing poets  of  England  were  criticised  in  severe 


term^.  Mr.  Bncbanan  subsequentlj  aasamed 
tlie  authorship  of  the  article,  and  repobliabed 
it  witli  additioDH.  The  result  was  an  acrimu- 
nions  controversy  with  Mr.  Swinburne, 

Bl'CHiKECT,  or  Babamt  (Wallaobian,  Butu- 
re*ht,  "the  oitj  of  ploaenre").  tbe  capital  of 
Ilounianift  and  of  the  [irincipalitj  of  Wallachiu, 
in  lat.  44°  25'  N.,  Ion.  26°  B'  E.,  on  the  Dim- 
bovitza,  nbont  30  m.  from  ita  confluence  with 
the  Danube;  pop.  in  18li7,  141,764,  of  wbom 
about  15,000  were  Germans.  The  oitj,  which 
i9  without  walls,  covers  an  area  of  4  hy  8  m,,  a 
space  sufficient  for  a  ranch  larger  population. 
The  streets  are  generally  narrow,  but  tliore  are 
large  public  places  and  sqnarea.  The  principal 
streets  have  recently  been  paved  and  lighted. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  a  single  story 
in  height,  but  often  spacious,  and  ornamented 
with  balconies  and  surrounded  by  gsrdens. 
There  ore  about  130  churches,  among  which 
are  the  metropolitan  Greek  cbarcti ;  the 
chnrch  of  Rimnik,  with  a  convent,  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Biumik;  a  Catholic 
chnrch,  with  a  Franciscan  convent;  a  Luther- 
an church,  founded  in  17B7,  but  since  1821  be- 
lont;ing  to  the  Hungarian  evangelic  oommn- 
nion ;  an  Annecian  church ;  and  five  ayna- 
:s  for  German  and  Spanish  Jews.     There 


are  also  20  convents  attached  to  the  chnrohes, 
mostly  of  the  Greek  rite.  The  city  has  a  nni* 
versity,  three  gymnasia,  a  central  school  for 
females,  13  elementary  schoola,  and  many  pri- 
vate seminaries ;  several  hospitals,  a  lying-in 
house,  a  great  orphan  establishment  foonded 
in  1BG2  by  the  princess  Helena,  an  opera 
house,  and  four  theatres  for  French,  German, 
and  Roumanian  plays.  Tliere  are  also  a  oorso, 
a  fine  nromenade,  a  great  bazoftr,  and  many 
coffee  nouses.  Bucharest  is  the  residence 
during  a  part  of  the  year  of  tbe  magistrate 
and  great  landholders  of  the  principuity,  and 
is  noted  for  its  gayety.  Althoagh  oriental  in 
eiternai  appearance,  in  otlier  respects  it  is  as- 
suming mure  and  more  the  aspect  of  a  Euro- 
pean city.  French  literature  is  the  favorite 
study,  and  the  French  language  is  spoken  by 
the  upper  dosses.  Bucharest  is  tbe  cnief  com- 
mercial emporium  of  Roiunania,  being  connect- 
ed by  railway  with  Giurgevo  and  Galatz  on  the 
Danube,  and  with  Jassy  and  Uzemowitz,  and 
carries  on  an  active  trade  in  grain,  wool,  honey, 
wax,  wine,  (^attlo,  and  hides.  In  the  environs 
are  extensive  slaughter  houses,  where  eicellent 
tallow  and  smoked  meat  are  produced.  The 
merchants  are  mostly  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
Jews;  tlie  artisans  and  tradesmen  Germans. 


The  manufacturing  industry  is  inconsiderable, 
the  principal  productions  being  Turkish  fabrics 
of  gold  and  silver  cloth,  silver  ware,  carpets, 
linens,  iron  work,  saddlery,  furs,  beads,  neck- 
laces, pipes,  and  tobacco.  —  Bucharest  was 
founded  by  Kadul  the  Black  of  Transylvania, 
who  conquered  Wolluchia  toward  the  close  of 
the  13th  century.  At  the  end  of  tbe  ISth 
century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tnrka,  who 
burnt  it.  In  17(i9  it  was  captured  by  the  Bus- 
sians,  and  in  1789  by  the  Auatrians.  By  the 
treaty  concluded  here,  May  38,  1812,  the  sove- 
reignty of  Wallachia  was  confirmed  to  Turkey, 
but  under  the  protectorate  of  Russia.  In  1821 
a  reviilt  broke  out  among  the  Greek  population, 
in  connection  with  the  rising  under  ^psilanti, 
but  order  was  soon  roestabllsbed  by  the  Turks. 
In  IS'28  tlio  Ru.taians  took  possesaion  of  the  town, 
but  in  1 H29  tbe  treaty  of  peace  of  Adrianople 
brought  it  nnder  the  mie  of  the  hoapodar  of 
Wallachia,  in  subordination  to  tbe  supreme  an- 
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thority  of  Turkey.  The  town  was  desolated 
by  a  graat  fire,  April  4,  1847.  In  Jnne,  1848, 
a  rebellion  broke  out  against  Prince  Bibesco. 
Turkish  forces  occupied  the  town  in  Septem- 
ber, and  Busraan  troops  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  and  were  stationed  here  imtil  May,  18B1. 
Russian  troops  again  held  it  &om  July,  1863, 
to  August,  1654,  from  whloh  time  Anatrian 
forces  were  quartered  there  until  March,  1857. 
The  international  congress  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Donnbian  principalities,  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  peace 
conference  of  Paris,  was  held  at  Bucharest  in 
1858.  The  union  of  the  principalities  of  Wal- 
lachia and  Moldavia,  granted  by  the  sultan, 
Nov.  12,  18B1,  was  proclaimed  at  Bucbaroat, 
Dec.  28 ;  the  firat  pnnce  being  Col.  Cuza,  who 
had  been  chosen  hospodar  of  both  principalities 
in  16d9.  In  1866  a  revolutionary  movement 
took  place  in  Bucharest,  which  forced  Coza  to 
abdicate.    (See  Roomakia.) 
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BUCflARLL    See  Bokhara. 

BUCHEZ,  Philippe  JMeph  Be^Jaali,  a  French 
physician  and  writer,  horn  at  Matagne,  March 
81,  1796,  died  at  Rodez,  Ang.  12,  1865.  He 
was  a  violent  opponent  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Bonrhons,  was  engaged  in  conspiracies  against 
them,  and  in  1821  was  instrumental  in  foand- 
ing  the  French  carhonari  society,  in  imitation 
of  that  of  Italy.  A  few  weeks  after  the  es- 
tahlishment  of  this  society  in  France,  its  lead- 
ers hoasted  that  it  had  200,000  memhers. 
The  conspiracy  was  discovered^  and  many  of 
those  engaged  in  it  were  convicted  and  pun- 
ished with  imprisonment.  The  judges  disa- 
greeing in  the  case  of  Buchez,  he  was  set 
free,  and  immediately  devoted  himself  to  scien- 
tific studies,  published  a  treatise  on  hygiene, 
and  established  the  Journal  des  progris  des 
iciences  et  institutions  medicates.  He  was  also 
a  contributor  to  a  weekly  periodical,  Le  pro- 
ducteur,  which  advocated  the  doctrines  of  St. 
Simon ;  but  when  the  pantheistic  direction  of 
the  new  doctrine  became  apparent,  he  sepa- 
rated himself  from  the  school.  After  the  rev- 
olution of  1880,  he  established  VEurophn^  a 
review,  as  the  organ  of  his  system,  which  he 
denominated  Buchezism  (1831-^2 ;  2d  scries, 
1836-'8).  In  1833  appeared  his  Introduction  d 
la  science  de  Vhistoire,  ou  science  du  developpe- 
ment  de  V human ite,  in  which  his  philosophical 
views  are  elaborately  presented.  In  concert 
with  M.  Roux-Lavergne,  he  commenced  in  the 
same  year  the  publication  of  the  Ilistoire  par- 
lementaire  de  la  revolution  franfaise  (40  vols. 
8vo,  1833-^8).  One  of  his  most  important 
works  is  the  Essai  d*un  traite  eomplet  de 
philosophies  au  point  de  tme  du  eatholieisme  et 
an  progris  (3  vols.  8vo,  1839).  The  revolu- 
tion of  February,  1848,  threw  him  again  into 
politics.  He  became  deputy  mayor  of  Paris 
under  Marrast,  was  elected  member  of  the 
national  assembly  from  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  and  called  to  the  presidential  chair. 
Not  being  reelected,  he  retired  to  private  life, 
continued  his  literary  and  philosophical  studies, 
and  published  his  Ilistoire  de  la  formation  de 
la  nationalite  fran^aise  (2  vols.  16mo,  1859), 

bDchNES*  I.  Ge«ff ,  a  German  poet,  bom  at 
Goddelau,  near  Darmstadt,  Oct.  17,  1818,  died 
in  ZQrich,  Feb.  19,  1837.  He  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  university  of  Giessen  on  account  of 
his  participation  in  the  political  disturbances 
of  1834,  and  resumed  his  studies  at  Strasburg. 
In  1836  he  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Zurich,  and  for  a  few  months 
previous  to  his  death  lectured  on  comparative 
anatomy.  His  principal  poetical  work  is  Dan- 
ion'' s  Tod  (Frankfort,  1835).  He  also  translated 
several  of  Victor  Hugo's  dramas.  His  posthu- 
mous writings  were  published  in  1850.  II.  Frie- 
drirh  Karl  ChrtetUn  LomIs,  a  German  philosopher, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Darmstadt, 
March  29,  1824.  He  studied  at  Darmstadt, 
Strasburg,  Giessen  (where  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree  in  1848),  Wtlrzburg  (under  Virchow), 
and  Vienna.     He  practised  as  a  physician  in 


his  native  place,  and  in  1854  became  private 
teacher  ana  assistant  physician  in  the  clinical 
school  of  Ttlbingen,  which  post  he  lost  by  the 
publication  of  Kro^  und  Stoff  (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1855 ;  10th  ed.,  1869),  in  which  he 
deals  with  the  forces  and  phenomena  of  nature 
upon  the  principle  that  nothing  beyond  material 
forces  is  known  to  us.  An  English  translation 
by  T.  Frederick  Collingwood,  under  the  title 
*^  Force  and  Matter,^*  first  published  in  1855,  has 
since  passed  through  12  editions.  He  afterward 
resumed  his  medical  practice  at  Darmstadt. 
Among  his  other  works  are :  Natur  und  6eut 
(1857 ;  2d  ed.,  1864) ;  Physiologische  Bilder 
(Leipsio,  1861);  Aus  Natur  und  Wissen^chq/t 
(1862),  analyzing  the  system  of  Darwin, 
Schopenhauer,  and  others;  Da*  Alter  de* 
Mensehengesehlechts  (1864),  a  German  versioii 
of  LyeU-s  "  Antiquity  of  Man ;  "  Seehs  Vorle- 
sungen  uber  die  Darwin'^sehe  Theorie  (1868); 
and  Die  Stellung  des  Menchen  in  der  Natur,  in 
der  Vergangenheity  Gegenwart  und  Zuhuf{ft 
(8  parts,  Leipsio,  1869-^70),  published  simul- 
taneously in  German,  English,  French,  and 
Italian  (English  by  W.  S.  Dallas,  ''  Man  in  the 
Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  1872).  The  car- 
dinal points  of  Bdchner^s  philosophy  are :  the 
eternity  of  matter,  the  indestructibility  of  force, 
the  universal  co-existence  of  light  and  life,  and 
the  infinity  of  forms  of  being,  both  in  time  and 
space.  In  1872-^3  he  delivered  lectures  in  the 
United  States.  III.  Alfxai4er,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Darmstadt,  Oct  25,  1837. 
In  1852  he  became  private  teacher  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Zurich,  and  since  1857  has  been 
professor  at  Valenciennes  and  Caen,  France. 
Among  his  works  in  German  are :  Gesehiehte 
der  englischen  Diehthunst  seit  dem  18.  Jnhrhun- 
dert  (2  vols.,  Darmstadt,  1855),  and  the  novels 
Chatterton  and  Lord  Byron"* s  letzt^  Liehe 
(Leipsic,  1862-'8) ;  and  in  French,  a  transla- 
tion of  Jean  Paul  Richter^s  poetry,  prepared 
jointly  with  Charles  L^on  Dumont  (2  vola., 
Paris,  186^),  and  Les  comedies  de  Shakespeare 
(Caen,  1864).  IT.  LiIm,  sister  of  the  preceding, 
bom  June  12,  1822.  She  has  written  poetry 
and  novels,  attended  the  Leipsic  woman's 
rights  convention  in  1867,  lectured  on  hii^rj 
in  1868,  acted  in  1869  as  president  of  the  Ber- 
lin woman^s  rights  association,  and  established 
at  Darmstadt,  with  the  assistance  of  the  prin- 
cess Alice  of  Hesse,  a  finishing  school  for  poor 
girls.  Her  principal  work.  Die  Frauen  und 
%hr  ifertt/* (Frankfort,  1855),  has  passed  throngh 
several  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into 
English,  Russian,  and  Dutch.  In  1869  appeared 
her  Praktische  Versuche  zur  Losvng  dsr  Prav^ 
enfrnge,  and  in  1870  she  assisted  in  editing  the 
Berlin  monthly  periodical,  Der  FrauenanvtalU 
BrCHOM,  Jean  ilexaadre,  a  French  writer. 
bom  May  21,  1791,  died  in  Paris,  Anril  1 
1846.  He  l>egan  life  a<^  an  anti-Bonrb 
nalist,  and  his  first  work,  a  biography  «>■ 
was  seized  by  the  government.  He  J 
in  1821,  lectured  on  dramatic  art  iu  x 
and  gathered  in  various  parts  of  Enrv, 
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terlalB  for  his  Callsetion  da  ehrani^vti  natio- 
naU*/ranpaisa  (47  toIs.,  Paris,  1824^'9).  lie 
also  collected,  cliiefif  in  Greece,  original  ma- 
terials relating  to  the  Freoch  occupation  of  tlie 
East  daring  the  crusades,  and  iiablishod  tLe 
results  of  liis  researchea  in  several  worts, 

BDCBU  (Hottentot,  boatoo),  the  leaves  of 
several  species  of  harotma,  a  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily rutaeem.  B.  erennta,  B.  erenulata,  and  B. 
lerratifolia  jield  eacb  a  variety,  diHtiugoisb- 
ed  respectively  as 
short  or  round, 
medinni,  and  long 
bucliQ.  The  leaves 
contain  a  highly 
odorous  volatile 
oil,  extractive,  and 
resin.  Buchn  is 
used  in  medicine 
in  BQbstance,  ex- 
tract, infusion,  and 
tincture.  Its  ac- 
tive principles,  es- 
pecially the  vok- 
tilo  oil,  having 
been  absorbed, are 
eliminated  by  the 
kidneys,  which 
they  gently  stim- 
ulate. Sweating 
may  be  produced 
by  it  under  favor- 
able circumstances.  It  is  rhiefly  employed  in 
chronic  alfeotiona  of  the  urinary  organs,  espe- 
cially of  the  ureters  and  bladder. 

BUCE,  the  male  of  several  wild  animals  of 
the  deer  family,  and  especially  the  male  of  the 
fellow  deer  of  England,  dama  vulgarit.  The 
term  buck  is  also  applied  correctly  to  males 
of  the  roo  (eapreolvi  eapraa)  of  Europe,  of  the 
spotted  axis  {axit  maeulata)  of  India,  of  the 
antelopes,  and  of  tlie  wild  and  domestic  goat; 
improperly  to  the  male  of  the  American  deer 
(eariiKv*  Virginianiis\  of  the  black-tailed  deer 
(O.  maerotu),  an<l  of  the  Mexican  deer  (C. 
Mexieantui).  It  is  also  improperly  applied  to 
the  American  elk  or  wapiti  {eerrint  Ca/uidenmi), 
as  .the  true  name  of  the  males  of  snch  deer  as 
rank  as  eerci  ia  stjig  or  hart,  while  that  of  the 
female  is  hind.  Wherever  the  word  buck  is  cor- 
rect of  the  male,  doe  is  proper  for  the  female. 
Theyoungofboth  are  indiscriminately  knownas 
fawns,  though  the  young  of  the  stag  is  properly 
called  a  calf     (See  Dbbb,  and  Fallow  Deeb.) 

BGCliV,  a  towp  of  Germany,  in  the  Pmsaion 
province  of  Sosony,  on  the  Elbe,  closely  adjoin- 
ing Magdeburg;  pop.  in  18T1,  9,696.  It  has 
Berernl  flourishing  manufactories,  embracing 
the  machine  works  of  the  Hamburg  and  Uag- 
detiurg  steamship  company. 

BrCKEBDBG,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of 
tlie  principality  of  Schaumberg-Lippe,  on  the 
river  Aa,  6  m.  E.  8.  E,  of  Mindon ;  pop.  in 
1667,  4,314.  It  has  a  large  castle,  sorronndod 
br  a  park,  and  a  gymnasiam.  In  the  vicinity 
sommer  palooe  of  Banm. 
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BVCKEft    See  Eobbe  Ohebtntt. 

BCCKIKGHAM,  a  central  county  of  Virpnia, 
bounded  N.  and  N.  W.  by  the  Jamee  river,  and 
8.  by  the  Appomattox ;  area,  690  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  18,871,  of  whom  7,711  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  somewhat  billy  and  the  soil  not 
very  rich,  except  near  the  rivers.  Near  Willis 
mountain  are  gold  mines.  Iron  is  found  here, 
and  valuable  date  quarries  have  been  opened 
near  the  Slate  river.  The  James  River  canal 
passes  along  the  border  of  the  county.  The 
chief  productions  in  1670  were  76,694  bnshels 
of  wheat,  112,836  of  Indian  com,  96,314  of 
oats,  and  609,937  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were 
1,188  horses,  1,819  milch  cows,  2,966  other 
cattle,  2,922  sheep,  and  6,696  swine.  Oapitid, 
Marysville. 

BI}CKII(GH1>,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  of  England,  the  county  town  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, GO  m.  N.  W.  of  London ;  pop.  of 
the  municipal  borough  in  16T1,  3,703.  It  is 
built  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  river  Ouse, 
which  is  nere  crossed  by  three  bridges.  A 
branch  of  the  Grand  Junction  can^  mtu 
through  it,  and  a  branch  of  the  London  and 
Northwestern  railway  gives  easy  communica- 
tion with  the  metropolis.  The  chief  public 
boildings  are  the  town  halL  the  jail,  and  the 
large  parish  church,  erected  in  1781.  Buck- 
ingham once  employed  many  women  in  lace- 
making,  but  this  branch  of  indnstry  is  now  de- 
clining. There  are  some  breweries  and  tan 
yards,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  corn  and  paper 
mills  and  quarries  of  limestone  and  marble. 
There  are  numerous  fairs  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep.  The  reform  act  of  1867  deprived  the 
borough  of  one  of  its  two  members  of  parlia- 

BGCEDIGHU,  EmIs  ui  Dikes  if.  The  title 
of  earl  of  Buckingham  seems  at  first  to  have 
been  borne  by  the  younger  sons  of  the  Flan- 
tagenet  kings'  as  was  the  case  with  the 
youngest  son  of  Edward  III.,  who  was  created 
duke  of  Gloucester  by  his  nephew,  Richard  II., 
and  subsequently  murdered  by  iiis  orders  in 
the  castle  of  Calais.  Gloucester's  son  having 
died  without  issue,  his  heir,  Humphrey,  earl  of 
Stafford,  was  created  duke  of  Buckingham. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Stafford,  "the 
deep  revolving,  wily  Buckingham  "  of  Shake- 
speare, and  graijdsoQ  of  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter above  mentioned.  Having  assisted  Richard 
III.  to  gain  the  throne,  he  afterward  conspired 
with  the  Lancastrians,  was  betrayed  to  Richard, 
and  pnt  to  death  in  1483.  Uis  son,  Edward 
Stafford,  was  restored  to  his  honors  and  estates 
by  Henry  VII.  in  1486;  but  having  fallen  under 
the  suspicions  of  Henry  VIIL,  he  was  behead- 
ed in  1621.  With  him  ended  the  ducal  title  in 
Che  house  of  Stafford.  The  title  of  earl  of 
Buckingham  was  revived  in  1617,  and  confer- 
red upon  GeorgeTittiers,  1.  Getrge  TlDMrs,  duke 
of  Buckingham,  an  English  statesman,  bom 
Aug.  30,  1592,  died  Aug.  33,  1Q28.  He  was  a 
yonnger  son  of  Sir  Edwvd  Villiers,  of  Brooke*- 
by  iir  Leieesterahire.     His  fine  person,  ready 
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wit,  and  polished  miuiDers  gained  the  favor  of 
James  I.,  who  attached  him  to  his  coart  as 
cupbearer.  He  became  a  knight  and  gentle- 
man of  the  privy  chamber,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1010, 
was  made  master  of  the  horso,  and  installed 
knight  of  the  order  of  the  garter.  In  August 
of  the  same  year  he  was  created  baron  of 
Whaddon  and  Viscount  Villiers,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing January  became  carl  of  Buckingham 
and  a  privy  councillor,  and  soon  afterward  his 
patent  was  made  out  as  marquis.  In  1010  he 
was  appointed  lord  admiral  of  England,  and 
Babse<iuently  chief  justice  in  eyre  of  all  the 
parks  and  forests  on  the  south  of  Trent,  mas- 
ter of  the  king's  bench  ofSce,  high  steward  of 
Westminster,  and  constable  of  Windsor  castle. 
He  possessed  unbounded  influence  with  the 
king,  and  largely  controlled  the  distribution  of 
peerages,  offices,  church  preferments,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  courts  of  law,  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, &o.  In  1020  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Rutland.  Three  years  after- 
ward he  accompanied  Prince  Charles,  afterward 
Charles  I.,  to  Madrid  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
between  the  heir  of  the  English  throne  and 
the  Spanish  infanta;  but  the  match  was  broken 
off  by  Buckingham's  arrogance.  During  his 
absence  in  Spain  he  was  created  duke,  and  on 
his  return  secured  the  impeachment  (1024)  of 
the  earl  of  Bristol,  the  English  minister  at 
Madrid.  His  last  act  during  the  reign  of  James 
was  to  negotiate  in  Paris  an  alliance  with 
Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  who  was  married  to  Charles  in  June, 
1025.  After  the  accession  of  Charles,  Buck- 
ingham retained  all  his  influence  at  court.  He 
made  alliances  with  foreign  powers  and  broke 
them  at  pleasure,  and  involved  England  in  war 
with  France  and  Spain.  After  the  failure  of 
the  expedition  against  Cadiz,  he  was  impeached 
by  the  house  Qf  commons  in  1020,  but  escaped 
conviction  chiefly  through  the  interference  of 
the  king.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
In  1027  he  commanded  an  expedition  of  100 
shins  and  7,000  soldiers  against  La  Kochelle 
ana  the  isle  of  116;  and  notwithstanding  its 
failure,  and  the  expressed  opinion  of  the 
house  of  commons  ^Hhat  Buckingham  was 
the  cause  of  all  the  national  calamities, '^  he 
was  named  by  Charles  commonder-in-chief  of 
the  new  expedition  to  be  sent  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Protestants  at  La  Rochelle.  While 
preparing  to  sail  from  Portsmouth,  Bucking- 
ham was  assassinated  by  John  Felton,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  anny,  who  had  sutfcred  dis- 
appointment in  his  expectations  of  promotion. 
U.  Gecife  Vlfllen,  sec^ond  duke,  son  of  the  pre- 
ce<lin^,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  80,  1027,  dieil  at 
Kirkby  Moorside,  in  Yorkshire,  April  17,  1088. 
He  was  e<lucated  at  Cambridge  under  the 
royal  patronage,  and  on  leaving  the  university 
travelled  on  the  continent  with  his  brother 
Francis.  The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
recalled  him  to  England,  where  he  joined  the 
king's  forces  under  the  earl  of  Holland,  serv- 


I  ing  with  that  leader  until  he  was  defeated  b; 
Fairfax.  His  brother  was  killed,  and  Buck 
ingham  with  difficulty  reached  the  fleet  o 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  escaped  to  Franc< 
Since  he  failed  to  return,  in  oLedienco  to  tli 
summons  of  parliament,  his  estates  were  con 
flscated,  and  he  was  obliged  to  support  him 
self  in  Antwerp,  where  he  had  established  hi 
temporary  residence,  by  the  sale  of  picture 
belonging  to  his  family.  In  1651  he  seized  th 
opportunity  offered  by  the  temporary  socces 
of  Charles  II.  in  Scotland  to  re&nter  the  army 
but  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  in  which  L 
fought  under  the  king,  he  again  took  refuge  oi 
the  continent  In  the  mean  time  a  part  of  hi 
estates  had  been  given  by  the  parliament  t 
Fairfax,  who  allowed  the '  ducliesa,  Backing 
ham^s  mother,  an  ample  revenue  from  he 
former  possessions,  and  treated  her  with  tb 
greatest  kindness.  Buckingham  again  re 
turned  to*  England  in  spite  of  the  threats  o 
Cromwell,  and  was  well  received  by  Fairfai 
whose  only  daughter  he  married  in  1 067.  Thi 
marriage  excited  the  displeasure  of  Cromwell 
and  the  duke  was  committed  to  the  tower,  aoi 
afterward  transferred  to  Windsor,  where  hi 
confinement  was  less  rigorous.  lie  regune 
his  liberty  after  the  aMication  of  Richar 
Cromwell,  and  his  estates  at  the  reatoratioi 
Charles  II.  made  him  a  member  of  the  priv 
council,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Yorkshire.  Di 
influence  over  Charles,  largely  gained  throng] 
his  skill  in  pandering  to  the  royal  pleasure 
and  through  his  own  wit  and  buflboneri 
greatly  aided  the  overthrow  of  Clarendon,  aiii 
was  the  principal  incentive  to  many  of  the  ad 
which  at  that  time  excited  universal  indigni 
tion  against  the  king.  For  a  time  he  fell  int 
disfavor  through  some  fickle  acts  which  ex 
cited  the  distrust  of  Charles,  and  he  was  dc 
privcd  of  his  offices ;  but  the  king  was  easil; 

'  persuaded  to  restore  them,  and  he  regaine 
his  old  position.  When  the  **  cabal  ^*  minii 
try  was  formed  in  1670,  Buckingham  wi 
one  of  its  five  members.  He  was  soon  aftei 
ward  sent  on  an  embassy  to  France  to  advane 
the  plans  of  alliance  which  Charles  then  ha 
in  hand.  Other  important  duties  were  in 
trusted  to  him ;  he  was  elected  chanocJlor  ol 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  remained  I 
the  full  possession  of  official  power  and  th 
king's  favor  until  the  overtlirow  of  the  cabi 
by  the  efforts  of  the  commons,  in  1674.  Dni 
ing  the  summer  of  that  year  he  was  diamisse* 
and  at  once  joined  the  oppodtion  party  nnde 
Shaftesbury,  in  whose  intrignes  he  was  froi 
this  time  an  able  ally.  In  the  **  popish  plot*' 
as  it  was  called,  and  in  the  opposition  agiti 
tions  of  the  year  following,  he  was  deeply  in 
volved,  and  the  remainder  of  his  actiTe  lif 
was  occupied  with  factious  schemes  and  eSott 
against  his  former  friends.  On  the  death  od 
Charles  he  withdrew  almost  completely  fron 
political  life,  and  devoted  his  time  to  hnntinj 
and  similar  amusements  at  his  estate,  Helmes 
ley,  in  Yorkshire.    He  died  in  the  house  of  j 
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tenant  from  a  fever  brought  on  by  a  sadden  cold 
after  a  fox  cbase.  Backingbam^s  private  life 
was  of  the  most  profligate  cbaracter,  and  in 
reckless  indulgence  be  surpassed  even  the  most 
abandoned  of  Charles's  court  It  was  by  him 
that  Louise  de  Qn^rouaille,  afterward  duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  was  brought  to  the  king  as  his 
mistress ;  and  he  also  introduced  Nell  Gwynn 
and  the  actress  Davies  to  the  royal  favor.  His 
own  intrigues  were  numberless  and  of  the 
vilest  character.  He  lived  in  open  adultery 
with  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury,  and  killed  the 
earl  her  husband  in  a  duel ;  the  countess  is  said 
to  have  stood  by  in  the  disguise  of  a  page, 
a  witness  of  the  murder.  Buckingham  had 
brilliant  wit,  but  he  was  quite  as  famous  for 
his  fondness  for  low  buffoonery  and  mimicry. 
Many  anecdotes  of  his  adventures  show  the 
lasting  enmities  he  made  by  this  propensity. 
His  resentment  was  always  deep  and  lasting, 
and  he  was  utterly  unscrupulous  in  seeking 
revenge.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was 
concerned  in  a  plot  for  the  murder  of  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  contributed  to  his 
temporary  degradation  in  1666.  Buckingham 
wasted  an  enormous  fortune  in  the  most  reck- 
less extravagance,  and  died  in  comparative 
poverty,  though  by  no  means  in  such  destitu- 
tion as  Pope,  in  his  desire  to  point  a  moral, 
has  represented  in  the  well  known  lines  on 
the  subject  in  his  "Moral  Essays."  He  died 
without  issue,  and  was  the  last  of  his  branch  of 
the  Villiers  familv.  Several  dramas  and  other 
literary  works  left  by  him,  including  poems, 
speeches,  and  a  **  Satire  against  Mankind,"  were 
collected  in  a  volume  in  1704.  lie  is  said  to 
have  introduced  the  manufacture  of  glass  into 
England  from  Venice,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

BUCKINGHAM,  or  BHcklngluuislilit,  Uhh  Shef- 
flfld,  duke  of,  an  English  statesman  and  poet, 
born  in  1649,  died  Feb.  24,  1721.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Edmund  Sheffield  as  third 
earl  of  Mulgrave  in  1658,  early  acquired  some 
distinction  in  the  navy  and  army,  became  a 
knight  of  the  garter  and  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber  under  Charles  II.,  served  a  little 
while  under  Turenne,  commanded  the  expedi- 
tion to  Tangier,  was  a  member  of  the  privy 
council  and  lord  chamberlain  under  James  II., 
and  acquired  under  King  William  (1694)  the 
title  of  marcjuis  of  Normanby.  According  to 
AYalpole,  he  was  an  early  lover  of  Queen  Anne, 
who  appointed  him  lord  privy  seal,  and  created 
him  duke  of  Normanby  and  of  the  county  of 
Buckingham  in  1708.  Sever^  editions  of  the 
works  of  Buckingham  appeared  between  1723 
and  1740.  His  ** Essay  upon  Poetry"  was  at 
lirst  published  both  in  English  and  Latin,  and 
translated  in  1749  into  French.  The  highest 
compliment  conferred  upon  his  "Essay  on 
Satire"  was  the  castigation  inflicted  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  at  the  instigation  of  the  earl  of 
Rochester,  upon  Dryden,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  author- 
ship ;  but  this  is  denied  by  Walter  Scott,  who 
says  that  "  Dryden^s  verses  must  have  shone 


among  Mulgrave^s  as  gold  besade  copper.*' 
Dr.  Johnson  praises  his  memoirs  as  lively  and 
agreeable,  but  does  not  speak  so  highly  of  his 
other  works.  He  was  eulogized  by  Roscom- 
mon, Pope,  and  Dryden,  and  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  Dryden  in  Westminster  abbey.  On 
the  death  of  his  son  Edmund  (1785)  the  du- 
cal title  became  eirtinct.  His  third  wife,  the 
countess  of  Anglesea,  was  a  natural  daughter 
ot  James  II.  Her  grandson,  Sir  Constantino 
Phipps,  inherited  the  Mulgrave  and  Normanby 
titles  and  estates.  The  duke  left  an  legiti- 
mate son,  who  was  called  Charles  Herbert, 
assumed  the  name  of  Sheffield,  and  became  a 
baronet;  he  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
present  Sir  Robert  Sheffield. 

BUCKINGHAM,  James  Silk,  an  English  traveller 
and  author,  bom  at  Flushing,  near  Falmouth, 
in  1786,  died  in  London,  June  80,  1865.  He 
was  educated  for  the  church,  but  went  to  sea, 
and  was  for  several  years  master  of  a  vesseL 
In  1818  he  was  engaged  by  the  pasha  of  Egypt 
to  determine  the  best  site  for  a  canal  across  the 
isthmus  of  Suez ;  but  after  he  had  traced  the 
course  of  the  ancient  canal  the  project  was 
abandoned,  and  he  was  commissioned  to  pur- 
chase ships  in  India  and  establish  a  trade  be- 
tween that  country  and  Egypt.  Having  failed 
to  accomplish  this,  ho  assumed  command  of  a 
large  ship  belonging  to  the  sultan  of  Muscat, 
to  be  employed  in  the  China  trade  on  the  sul- 
tanas account.  In  1816  he  established  a  jour- 
nal in  Calcutta,  but  was  expelled  from  India  on 
account  of  his  censures  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. He  returned  to  I^ndon,  and  establish- 
ed the  "  Oriental  Herald  "  and  the  **  Athenae- 
um.^' Between  1822  and  1830  he  published 
his  "  Travels  in  Palestine,"  "  Travels  in  Ara- 
bia," "Travels  in  Mesopotamia," and  "Travels 
in  Assyria  and  Media,"  and  subsequently  two 
volumes  on  Belgium,  the  Rhine,  and  Swit- 
zerland, and  two  volumes  on  France,  Pied- 
mont, and  Switzerland.  He  delivered  lectures 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  on  British  In- 
dia, against  the  company^s  commercial  policy, 
against  impressment  of  seamen,  intemperance, 
the  com  laws,  and  other  important  subjects. 
Joining  in  the  popular  agitation  of  the  reform 
bill,  he  was  in  1832  elected  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Sheffield,  and  retained  his  seat  till 
1837,  after  which  he  travelled  extensively  in 
America,  lecturing  on  temperance  and  anti- 
slavery.  He  published  his  travels  in  ten  octavo 
volumes,  three  being  devoted  to  the  northern 
United  States,  three  to  the  slave  states,  three 
to  the  eastern  and  western  states,  and  one  to 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  In 
1849  he  published  a  volume  on  "  National  Evils 
and  Practical  Remedies,"  in  1851  became  pres- 
ident of  the  London  temperance  league,  and  in 
18u5  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  his 
autobiography,  but  died  before  the  work  was 
finished.  A  few  years  before  his  death  the 
East  India  company  had  granted  him  a  pen- 
sion of  £300,  and  he  also  had  a  literary  pen- 
sion of  £200  from  the  crown. 
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BrCKINGHAM,  JMeph  Tinker,  an  American 
journalist,  bom  at  Windham,  Conn.,  Dec.  21, 
1779,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  11, 1861. 
His  father,  Nehemiah  Tinker,  exhausted  his 
whole  property  in  aiding  the  American  army 
during  the  revolution,  and  died  in  1793,  leav- 
ing his  family  destitute.  At  the  age  of  16 
Joseph  entered  a  printing  oflSce  at  Walpole, 
N.  11.,  and  a  few  months  later  became  a  print- 
er at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  whence  in  1800  he 
removed  to  Boston.  In  1806,  having  by  ap- 
plication to  the  legislature  assumed  his  moth- 
ers name  of  Buckingham,  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  "  The  Polyanthus,"  a  monthly 
magazine,  which  was  discontinued  and  not  re- 
sumed till  1812.  In  1809  ho  published  for  six 
months  "The  Ordeal,"  a  weekly  magazine. 
From  1817  to  1828,  in  company  with  Samuel 
L.  Knapp,  he  published  the  "New  England 
Galaxy  and  Masonic  Magazine."  In  1831,  in 
connection  with  bis  son,  be  commenced  the 
"  New  England  Magazine,"  which  was  contin- 
ued under  bis  care  till  1834,  and  contained  con- 
tributions from  numerous  writers  who  after- 
ward attained  literary  eminence.  In  1824  he 
published  the  first  number  of  the  "Boston 
Courier,"  a  journal  which  he  continued  to  edit 
till  1848.  Mr.  Buckingham  was  several  times 
elected  to  the  legislature,  and  in  1847  and  1850 
to  the  senate,  of  Massachusetts.  lie  published 
"Specimens  of  Newspaper  Literature,  with 
Personal  Memoirs,  Anecdotes,  and  Reminis- 
cences" (2  vols.,  Boston,  1850);  "Personal 
Memoirs  and  Recollections  of  Editorial  Life" 
(2  vols.,  1852);  and  "Annals  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Mechanics^  Association" 
(1863). 

BIXKINGHAMSHIRE,  or  Bicks,  an  inland  coun- 
ty of  England,  bounded  N.  by  Northampton- 
shire, E.  by  Bedfordshire,  Hertfordshire,  and 
Middlesex,  W.  by  Oxfordshire,  and  separated 
from  Berkshire  on  the  8.  by  the  river  Thames ; 
area,  730  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  175,870.  The 
surface  is  pleasantly  diversified,  the  northern 
parts  being  undulating,  the  middle  occupied  by 
the  fertile  vale  of  Aylesbury,  and  the  southern 
traversed  by  the  Chiltem  hiUs.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Thames,  Thame,  Ouse,  and  Colne. 
The  most  important  productions  are  butter, 
cattle,  lambs,  and  poultry.  The  Aylesbury 
sheep  are  famous  for  the  weight  and  excellent 
quality  of  their  fleeces.  Buckingham,  Ayles- 
bury, Marlow,  and  Wycombe  are  the  chief 
towns.  The  Northwestern  and  Great  Western 
railways,  and  the  Grand  Junction  canal,  pass 
through  the  county. 

Bl'ClULAND,  Cyras,  an  American  inventor, 
bom  at  Manchester,  Conn,  Aug.  10,  1799.  In 
1828  ho  became  a  pattern  maker  at  the  Spring- 
field armory,  and  subsequently  was  designer  of 
machinery  and  tools  for  the  manufacture  of 
anns.  At  dififerent  periods  he  occupied  the 
post  of  inspector  in  all  the  various  departments 
of  the  armory,  and  is  now  master  machinist 
Among  his  many  valuable  improvements  is  a 
set  of  stocking  machinery,  comprising  14  ma- 


chines for  working  the  gnnstock  fit>m  the  rongh 
state  to  a  finish.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Among  his  other 
inventions  are  machines  for  rifling  raaskets 
cutting  the  thread  of  .the  screw  on  the  ioi^ide 
of  the  barrel,  and  milling  the  breech  screw  so 
as  to  produce  a  perfect  interchange,  every 
screw  fitting  any  barrel. 

BICKLAND.  I.  WIUiM,  D.  D.,  an  English  ge- 
ologist, bom  at  Axminster,  Devonshire,  in  1784, 
died  Aug.  14,  1856.  He  was  educated  et  Ox- 
ford, where  in  1818  he  was  appointed  reader 
in  mineralogy  and  in  1818  reader  in  geolocy. 
The  clearness,  force,  and  full  information  of  his 
lectures  made  the  study  of  geology  very  pop- 
ular, lie  may  be  said  to  have  founded  the 
geological  museum  in  Oxford,  sparing  neither 
time,  travel,  nor  expense  to  supply  it  with 
specimens,  which  he  classified,  arranged,  and 
described.  This  collection  is  more  particularly 
rich  in  the  remains  of  the  larger  fossil  'mam- 
malia and  other  animals  from  the  caves  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England  and  Germany.  In  1813 
he  communicated  to  the  transactions  of  the 
geological  society  his  "  Descriptive  Notes  "  of 
50  miles  of  a  coast  survey  of  Ireland,  which  he 
had  made  in  company  with  the  Rev.  W.  Cony- 
beare,  dean  of  LlandafiT.  In  1820  he  delivered 
a  lecture  before  the  university,  which  was  pub- 
lished as  "  Vindicm  Geologiea^  or  the  Connec- 
tion of  Geology  with  Religion  explained."  In 
1823  he  published  Eeliquia  Dilutiana,  being 
the  expansion  of  a  paper  he  had  communicated 
to  the  royal  society  (of  which  he  was  elected 
member  in  1818)  respecting  the  fossil  remains 
of  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  tiger,  bear,  hy- 
lena,  and  sixteen  other  animals,  discovered  in 
a  cave  at  Kirkdale,  Yorkshire,  in  1821,  for 
which  paper  the  society  voted  him  the  Copley 
medal,  the  highest  honor  in  their  gift.  In 
1825  he  was  made  canon  of  Christ  Church,  and 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  In  18:i6 
appeared  his  Bridgewater  treatise  on  **  Geology 
and  Mineralogy  considered  with  Reference  to 
Natural  Theology,"  which  has  always  been  the 
most  popular  of  the  series.  He  bestowed  un- 
usual pains  upon  this  work,  in  which,  led  by 
the  discovery  of  new  facts,  he  modified  his  pre- 
vious diluvial  theory.  His  sketch  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Alps,  in  the  *^  Annab  of  Philos- 
ophy," is' regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  his 
geological  writings.  From  its  formation  he 
identified  himself  with  the  British  asssociation 
for  the  advancement  of  science.  He  was  one 
of  the  council  of  the  royal  society  fhxn  1827 
to  1849,  and  was  a  member  of  the  UmiMn 
society.  He  was  made  dean  of  Westmhiiter 
in  1845,  when  he  relinquished  his  canonrj  at 
Oxford,  but  continued  professor  of  geology  and 
mineralogy.  Removing  to  London,  he  was  ap- 
pointed tmstee  of  the  British  museum,  ac- 
tively employed  himself  in  advancing  sanitary 
movements,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
procuring  the  establishment  of  the  national 
museum  of  practical  geoh  in  Lc  on.  In 
1850  his  mind  became  im  ^b^ 
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mainddr  of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement 
at  Islip,  near  Oxford.  He  published  several 
s3rmonH,  preached  on  various  occasions,  all  of 
them  distinguished  rather  by  good  sense  than 
by  scholastic  divinity.  II.  Fnuids  Trevelyai,  an 
English  naturalist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
Dec.  17,  1826.  lie  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church  college,  Oxford,  studied  medicine,  serv- 
ed as  house  surgeon  to  St.  George^s  hospital, 
and  from  1854  to  1863  as  assistant  surgeon  to 
the  life  guards.  lie  has  devoted  himself  to  in- 
vestigations in  natural  history,  especially  in  the 
department  of  fish  culture.  In  1858  he  edited 
hisfather^s  Bridge  water  treatise  on  geology  and 
mineralogy.  In  1859  he  discovered  the  coffin 
of  the  great  surgeon  and  physiologist  ^ohn 
Hunter,  whose  remains  were  thereupon  rein- 
terred  in  Westminster  abbey  by  the  royal  col- 
lege of  surgeons.  Besides  contributing  many 
papers  to  various  periodicals,  he  has  written 
*'The  Curiosities  of  Natural  History,"  three 
series,  and  a  treatise  on  ^^Fish  Hatching."  He 
established  at  his  own  expense  the  ^*  Museum 
of  Economic  Fish  Culture  "  in  the  royal  horti- 
cultural gardens,  in  which  are  illustrated  the 
modes  of  propagating  fresh  and  salt  water  fish 
and  oysters.  For  his  labors  in  this  department 
ho  received  in  1866  a  silver  medal  from  the 
ExpoHlthn  de  peche  et  d? agriculture  at  Arca- 
chon,  France,  and  in  1868  the  diploma  of  hon- 
or from  the  Havre  exhibition.  In  1867  he  was 
ap[>ointed  inspector  of  salmon  fisheries  for 
England  and  Wales,  and  in  1870  special  com- 
missioner to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  recent 
legislation  on  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Scotland. 
BUCKLE,  Heory  lliomas,  an  English  author, 
bom  at  Lee,  Kent,  Nov.  24,  1821,  died  in  Da- 
mascus, Syria,  May  29, 1862.  He  was  educated 
at  Dr.  Halloway's  school  in  Kentish  Town. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1840  he  in- 
herited a  considerable  fortune,  which  enabled 
him  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  literary 
pursuits.  Ho  collected  a  large  library,  read 
continually,  and  made  copious  notes.  He  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  many  languages, 
among  which  were  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Dutch,  Russian,  and  Danish.  His 
principal  recreations  were  chess  and  whist,  at 
which  games^he  was  one  of  the  best  players  in 
Europe.  His  reputation  rests  upon  his  ^'  His- 
tory of  Civilization  in  England,"  the  first  vol- 
ume of  which  was  publbhed  in  1857,  and  the 
second  in  1861.  Ijiese  two  volumes  contain 
only  a  portion  of  the  introduction  to  a  com- 
prehensive work  which  ho  had  in  mind.  Their 
literary  merits  were  at  once  recognized ;  but 
tffe  theory  on  which  they  were  based  elicited 
much  discussion.  In  tracing  the  causes  of  the 
l)n)gross  which  had  been  made  in  civilization, 
he  endeavored  to  show  that  the  character  of  a 
people  was  chiefly  dependent  on  material  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  soil,  climate,  scenery,  and 
food,  and  that  ideas  on  morals  or  religion  had 
very  little  influence  on  civilization,  progress' 
in  which,  he  maintained,  depended  chiefly  on 
the  growth  and  accumolation  of  scientific  or 


positive  knowledge.  He  left  England  in  Octo- 
ber, 1861,  and  passed  the  winter  on  the  Nile 
with  the  view  of  recruiting  his  health.  In 
March,  1862,  he  set  out  upon  a  tour  through 
Sinai,  Petra,  and  Palestine,  during  which  his 
death  was  caused  by  an  attack  of  fever.  His 
"  Miscellaneous  and  Posthumous  Works,"  with 
a  biographical  sketch  by  Helen  Taylor,  appear- 
ed in  1872  (8  vols.  8vo,  London). 

BUCRMINSTEau  I.  jMeph,  D.  D.,  an  Amen- 
can  clergyman,  bom  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  Oct. 
14,  1751,  died  at  Readsboro,  Vt.,  June  10, 
1812.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1700,7 
as  one  of  the  three  best  scholars  in  his  clftssf 
remained  there  three  years  upon  the  Berkeley 
foundation,  studying  theology,  and  was  after- 
ward for  four  years  tutor  in  the  college.  In 
1779  he  became  pastor  of  the  North  church 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he  remained  83 
years,  when  his  health  became  impaired,  and 
he  died  while  on  a  journey  to  the  mountains 
of  Vermont.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  fer- 
vor of  his  devotional  exercises  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  preaching.  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  controversy  which  during  his  later 
years  made  a  wide  division  between  the  con- 
servative and  liberal  Congregationalists.  The 
change  of  views  arrived  at  by  his  son  Joseph 
Stevens  Buckminster,  and  the  discussions  be- 
tween the  two,  form  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  in  the  memoirs  of  both.  Although 
differing  in  creed,  and  conscientiously  tena- 
cious of  his  own  opinions,  he  preached  his 
son^s  ordination  sermon.  He  published  about 
25  sermons,  preached  on  diflerent  occasions 
between  1788  and  1811,  and  a  brief  memoir 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mackintosh,  and  was  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  "  Piscataqua  River  Prayer 
Book  "  for  the  use  of  families.  His  daughter, 
Mrs.  Eliza  Buckminster  Lee,  has  published 
"Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Buckminster, 
D.  D.,  and  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevens 
Buckmmster  "  (Boston,  1851).  n.  jMeph  Sto- 
TfBS,  an  American  clergyman,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  at  Portsmouth,  N.  IL,  May  26, 
1784,  died  in  Boston,  June  9,  1812.  He  was 
educated  at  Exeter  academy  and  at  Harvard 
college,  graduated  in  1800,  and  became  an  as- 
sistant in  Exeter  academy,  where  ho  was  one 
of  the  teachers  of  Daniel  Webst*;r.  In  1804 
he  began  to  preach  in  the  Brattle  street  church, 
Boston,  of  which  he  was  ordained  pastor,  Jan. 
80,  1804.  He  thus  became  minister  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  intelligent  religious  soci- 
eties in  New  England  before  he  was  21  years 
of  age.  In  1806-^7,  his  health  having  become 
impaired,  he  travelled  extensively  in  Europe, 
and  while  in  England  purchased  many  books 
for  the  Boston  AthensBum.  On  his  return  he 
became  an  active  member  of  the  Anthology 
club,  from  which  originated  one  of  the  first 
purely  literary  periodicals  published  in  America. 
In  1808  he  superintended  the  republication  of 
Griesbach^s  New  Testament,  containing  the 
most  important  various  readings,  and  was  after- 
ward appointed  lecturer  on  Biblical  criticism 


In  the  UDiversit;  at  Gambridf^.  lie  was  a  ' 
member  of  tbe  academj  of  arts  tmd  sciences, 
and  of  the  Masaachueetts  historiDal  society.  A 
volume  of  bis  BenDona,  remarkable  for  pnrit; 
of  tliuugbc  and  finish  of  style,  with  a  memoir 
of  bis  life  and  character  by  S.  C.  ThaU'her, 
was  |)ublished  in  1814,  and  a  memoir  of  liis 
father  and  himself  by  bis  sister  in  1851.  His 
works  were  pnblisbod  iD  two  volames  in  1839. 
A  (juarter  of  a  century  after  his  death  a  monn- 
ment  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Moont 
Auburn  cemetery. 

BECKS,  an  E.  coanty  of  PennsrlTania,  bor- 
dering on  New  Jersey,  and  bounded  N.  E.  by 
the  Delaware  river,  wliicb  is  here  navigable  for 
st«amlH>at8;  area,  GOO  eq.  in.;  pop.  in  1870, 
64,33G.  This  was  one  of  the  three  original 
coantjcs  founded  in  1S82  by  William  Fenn.  It 
possesses  valuable  quarries  of  limestone  and 
sandstone;  and  iron,  plumbago,  titanium,  and 
drcon  are  found  in  some  locaiities.  The  north- 
em  part  is  hilly ;  tbe  remainder  of  the  surface 
is  moderately  uneven ;  tbe  whole  is  In  a  high 
state  of  culdvatioD.  The  Pbiladelpbia  and 
Trenton,  the  North  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Doylestown  railroads  pass  through  the  county. 
The  chief  productions  in  18T0  were  52G,740 
bosheln  of  wheat,  84,085  of  rye,  1,325,620  of 
Indian  com,  1,208,717  of  oats,  872,979  of  po- 
tatoes, 118,014  tons  of  bay,  125,479  lbs.  of 
cheese,  2,eHl,5G7  of  butter,  and  151,872  of 
tobacco.  There  were  14,879  horses,  28,672 
milch  cows,  8,620  other  cattle,  7,404  sheep, 
and  26,169  swine.    Capital,  DoyleetowD, 

BDCESPOIT,  a  town  of  Hancock  co.,  Me.,  on 
the  E.  bonk  of  the  Penobscot,  just  above  Or- 
phan island  and  the  narrows,  and  ISm.  S.  of 
Bangor;  pop.  in  1870,  8,488.  During  the  war 
of  1812-'16  it  was  captured  by  the  English, 
A  lar^,  substantial  fort,  built  in  184G-'50,  on 
the  opposite  bank,  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  now 
commands  the  narrows  and  tbe  river  in  both 
directions.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out  on 
a  rising  slope.  Neat  ond  tasteful  houses,  with 
overshadowing  trees,  give  it  a  very  pretty  ap- 
pearance  from  the  river.  As  the  Penobscot 
seldom  freezes  at  this  point,  Bncksport  be- 
comes the  winter  harbor  for  Bangor  vessels,  as 
well  as  for  iU  own  commerce.  There  are  two 
hotels,  a  savings  bank,  a  national  bank,  four 
ship  yards,  nod  several  manufacturing  estal>- 
lishments:  a  Congregational  and  four  Meth- 
odist churches,  and  a  male  and  female  semi> 
naty,  with  a  library  of  1,200  volumes,  under 
tbe  control  of  the  Methodists. 

BUCKmiim,  Jahi  BaMwIi,  an  English  actor 
and  dramatist,  born  near  London  in  1802.  At 
the  age  of  19  he  began  his  career  as  an  actor 
in  tbe  provincial  townn,  and  in  1823  appeared 
at  the  Surrey  theatre,  London.     He  afterward 

C'ed  at  the  Adelphi,  the  Haymarkct,  Dniry 
e,  and  the  Lyceum,  and  gained  great  suc- 
cess in  low  comedy  characters.  In  1840  be 
visited  the  United  States,  and  mode  his  6rBt 
appearance  at  the  Pork  theatre.  New  York,  in 
his  own  comedy  of  "  Single  Life."    Betarning 
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to  England,  he  became  leweeof  theHayBiarlEet 
theatre  in  1662.  He  boa  written  nearly  200 
pieces  for  the  stage,  mostly  comedies  and  farces. 
Among  tiie  best  known  are  "  Married  Life," 
"Single  Life,"  "Green  Bushea,"  "Flowers  of 
the  Forest,"  "Rough  Diamond,"  "Goo<i  for 
'Nothing,"  "Irish Lion,"  " AlarmingSscrifice," 
and  "Jack  Sheppard." 

BDCKTHOSN,  a  plant  of  the  genus  rAain- 
nuj,  of  the  order  rhamruK^tr,  comprising  about 
GO  species,  distinguished  by  its  bermaptiro- 
dite  or  polygomo-dicecions  flowers,  4  or  e-cleft 
calyx,  the  tube  campanulate  and  lined  with  th« 
disk ;  petals  small  or  wanting,  when  preaent 
notched  and  wrapped  around  tbe  stamena ; 
ovary  free,2to4-celled;  drupe  berry-like,  black 
when  ripe,  containing  2  to  4  seed-like  notlets 
grooved  on  the  back.  Shrubs  or  trees,  with  al- 
ternate, rarely  opposite  leaves,  petiolate,  pin- 
nate-veined, decidnons  or  evergreen  ;  stipules 
am  al  I  and  decidnoDB ; 
flowers  aiiUary,  ra- 
cemose or  oymoee. 
The  bncktbom  (It. 
catAarlieiu)  is  a  ns- 
ttve  of  Europe,  and 
has  been  partly  nat- 
nraliied  in  the  east- 
em  states.  As  it  is 
hardy  as  far  nonh 
as  New  Hampshire, 
and  bears  tbe  knife 
well,  it  is  mnch  used 
as  a  hedge  plant,  for 
which  its  thick  short 
branchea  and  stout 
spines  well  tit  it. 
When  growing  fre« 
as  a  standard,  the 
buckthorn  attains  a 

,.  height  of  12  or  IB 

feet.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  greenish -yellow  color.  The  juice  of 
the  unripe  berry  has  the  color  of  teSroo,  and 
when  ripe,  mixed  with  alum,  the  pigment 
known  as  sap  green  is  produced.  The  bark 
affords  a  fine  yellow  dye.  Medicinally  the  ber- 
ries and  inner  bark  are  violently  cathartic  and 
purgative,  and  eo  strong  are  these  qualities 
that  they  even  affect  the  flesh  of  birds  feeding 
upon  tbe  ripe  berries.  Plants  are  esuly  propa- 
gated tVom  tbe  seeds  and  grow  with  considera- 
ble rapidity.  To  make  good  hedges,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  cut  low  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  then  if  the  longer  free-growing 
shoots  are  intertwined  with  the  older  brnnch- 
es,  a  perfectly  hardy  and  impenetrable  hcdg« 
is  procure<l  in  a  few  years.  Among  American 
species,  Jt.  lnnrealatiit  and  K.  alnifoliii»  are 
not  uncommon,  but  neither  is  so  easily  managed 
as  a  hedge  plant,  nor  are  the  berries  so  vatn- 
able  B^thoso  of  R.  eathartien:  In  some  spe- 
cies native  to  Siberia,  the  wood  is  reddish  and 
exceedingly  hard;  the  Mongols  use  it  for  their 
carved  imagee.  The  wood  is  also  nsed  in  the 
uumn&etnre  of  charcoal  for  gunpowder. 


Bocklbom  (Rhuiuiiu  alhir< 


BUC] 

MCI,WHE1T  (^polygonum  fagopyrmn,  Linn.), 

k  apecies  of  graio  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
Afiia,  and  called  hli  tamuin,  or  Saracen  wheat, 
bj  the  French,  after  the  Saracens  or  Moors, 
who  are  believed  to  have  introdnced  it  into 
Spain.  It  thrives  on  poor  soils,  comes  ropidl; 
to  maturitj,  and  is  must  freqnentl;  planted  in 
tracts  that  are  not  rich  enongb  to  support  oth- 
er crops.  It  is  oztremel7  sen^tive  to  cold,  be< 
ing  destroyed  h^  the  le&st  frost,  bat  it  maj  be 
planted  so  lato  and  reaped  so  early  as  to  incur 
no  danger  from  that  source.  Its  flowering  sea- 
son continues  for  a  long  time,  so  that  it  ia  im< 
possible  for  all  the  seeds  to  be  in  perfection 
wlien  it  is  reaped,  and  the  tanner  must  decide 
bj  oaroful  observation  at  what  period  there  is 
the  greatest  quantity  of  ripe  seeds.  Buckwheat 
does  not  exhanst  the  soil,  and  bj  its  rapid 
growth  and  its  shade  it  stitiea  weeda,  prevents 
their  going  to  seed,  and  leaves  the  field  clean 
for  the  nest  year.  It  is  somotiraes  ploughed 
into  the  gronnd  in  a  green  state  for  manare. 
The  seeds  of  bucltwbeat  fnmish  a  white  fiour, 
from  which  a  popular  gmel  is  made  in  Germa- 
ny and  Poland,  and  breakfast  cakes  in  England 
and  America.    Cakes  and  a  dark  heatj  bread 
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idiwhBit  (Poljffoi 


Aigvpyrom). 


are  made  from  it  alsointhe  provinces  of  France, 
especially  in  Brittany.  lu  flowers  secrete  a 
large  amount  of  honey,  and  are  therefore  al- 
ways covered  with  bees;  and  in  the  middle 
United  States  it  is  often  cnltivated  for  their 
food,  bnt  the  honey  is  of  inferior  quality. 
The  grain  is  superior  to  oats  as  nutriment  for 
horses  and  poultry,  and  is  especially  efficacious 
in  making  the  latter  lay  eggs.  The  green  plant 
is  said  to  greatly  increase  the  milli  of  cows, 
but  according  to  Thaer  and  Hauler  it  produces 
cramps  and  a  sort  of  intoxication  in  swine  and 
shei-'p  which  feed  largely  npon  it—There  is  an- 
other kind  of  buckwheat,  distinguished  from  the 
prcce<)ing  by  the  sharper  angles  of  its  seeds  and 
by  its  tougher  stocks.  It  is  earlier  and  taller, 
less  sensitive  to  cold,  and  produces  grain  in 
larger  quantity,  but  of  an  inferior  and  bitter 
qnality.    It  was  introdnced  from  Tartary  into 


Rnma  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  oentnry, 
and  it  has  thence  been  dispersed  all  over  Eu- 
rope. Hence  its  name  of  Siberian  buckwheat, 
or  polygonum  Tarlarieum. 

BUCQVOT,  JMB  UbfK  d'ArchOHkaid,  count  and 
abb4  de,  a  French  writer,  bom  in-Champot^e 
about  1660,  died  in  November,  1740.  He  was  by 
tnms  a  soldier,  a  gallant,  a  churchman,  a  foun- 
der of  seminaries,  a  teacher,  a  revolutionist,  a 
skeptic,  and  a  moral  philosopher.  He  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Bastile,  but  escq>ed  (1709)  and 
fled  to  Switzerland,  thence  to  Holland,  and 
then  to  Hanover,  where  he  spent  some  time  at 
the  court  of  George  I.,  who  liked  liis  wit  and 
gave  bim  a  pension.  His  principal  work,  ^te- 
tietutnU  da  plat  rarw,  &c.  (1719),  relates  to  his 
experiences  in  prison.  He  also  wroto  on  poli- 
tics, religion,  and  toward  the  close  of  his  life 
on  the  malignity  of  women  and  on  death.  Ho 
figures  in  Girard  de  Nerval's  gallery  of  eccen- 
tric personages  {Let  ill-umina,  on  let  prieur- 
leurt  du  tocialitme,  Paris,  1S52). 

BrCYKCS,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Craw- 
ford CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Sandusky  river,  80  m.  N. 
of  Columbus ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,088.  The  Pitts- 
burgh, Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroad  passes 
through  it.  There  are  several  obnrclies,  good 
schools,  a  bank,  a  number  of  mannfactoriea, 
and  two  weekly  newspapers.  In  the  vicinity 
are  mineral  springs  and  a  well  of  inflammable 
gas.  In  1848  a  specimen  of  the  mastodon  in 
good  preservation  was  found  near  the  town. 

BUCZACZ,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  eastern  Gali- 
cio,  83  m.  8.  E.  of  Lemberg;  pop.  in  IS69, 
8,178.  It  has  a  gymnasiam,  which  is  conduct- 
ed by  the  Boailian  monks.  On  Oct.  18,  1672, 
a  peace  was  concluded  here  between  Turkey 
and  Poland,  in  which  the  latter  country  ceded 
Podolia  and  the  Ukraine. 

BCDl  (Ger.  Ofm),  the  capital  of  Hungary,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  lat  47°  80' 
N.,  Ion.  19°  8'  E.,  188  m.  E.  8.  E.  of  Vienna; 
pop.  in  1870.  63,998,  mostly  Germans.  On  the 
oppoute  bank  of  the  Danube,  here  1,400  feet 
wide,  is  the  larger  city  of  Pesth,  the  two  being 
connected  by  a  suspension  bridge  and  regular 
steam  ferry  boats.  The  two  cities  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  one,  under  the  name  of 
Buda-Pesth  (Hun.  Badapnt).  the  joint  popnla- 
tion  being  mor«  than  250,000.  Tlie  German 
name  Ofen,  "oven"  or  "stove,"  was  probably 
given  to  Bnda  on  account  of  the  hot  springs 
in  the  neighborhood.  Bada  is  the  official  ren- 
denoe  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  as  king  of 
Hungary,  and  the  seat  of  the  principal  govern- 
ment offices  of  the  kingdom,  as  disting-uished 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire. The  city,  about  6  m.  in  circuit,  is  built 
around  the  Schldssberg,  an  isolated  shehing 
rock,  crowned  by  a  castle  built  in  1T48  by  the 
empress-Maria  Theresa  from  tlie  ruins  of  an 
old  fortress.  The  Schlossberg  is  the  finest  part 
of  the  city,  and  is  surrounded  by  walla,  Irom 
which  the  suburbs  extend  toward  tiie  river. 
The  principal  buildings  on  the  Sciilossherg  are 
the  royal  palace,  a  qnadrangalar  structure  661 
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ft.  in  length,  containing  203  apartments,  par- 
tially deHtroyed  during  tlie  bombonlment  of 
1849,  but  since  reetoriid  ;  and  thu  GotLic  par- 
ish church,  biiilt  in  the  13th  century,  but  mucli 
tnodernized ;  during  the  Turkish  supremacy  it 
was  converted  into  a  most^uo,  and  afterward 
into  a  Htal>lo.  In  tliis  chnrch  the  emperor 
Francis  Joseph  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary 
in  1807  ;  a^ljoiuing  the  chnrch  are  the  govern- 
ment offlce^  treasury,  and  the  palaces  of  itov- 
eral  of  the  miniatera.  In  the  centre  of  the  pal- 
ace s<]uare  is  the  llentzi  memurial,  a  Gothic 
cross  erected  to  the  memory  of  llentzi,  the 
Austrian  commander  of  Buda,  who  with  418 
comrades,  whose  names  are  ioscril>ed  upon  the 
monument,  fell  in  the  siege  of  1849.  In  an 
atjjaccnt  chapel  are  preserved  tlio  Uungsrion 
regohu,  ci)n9isting  of  tlie  sword,  crown,  sceptre, 
and  mantle  of  Bt.  Stcjihen.     Tiie  crown,  or 


rather  its  original  part,  was  sent  to  SL  Stephen 
by  Pope  SylveaUT  II.  in  the  year  1000,  the 
time  of  the  cstablisliiuent  of  Christianity  in 
Hungary,  and  is  called  ''the  holy  and  apo«toli- 
oul  crown,"  It  was  always  most  sedulously 
guarded,  and  only  exhibited  in  public  for  the 
three  days  preceding  tlie  crowning  of  a  sove- 
reign ;  and  wlien  taken  to  Presburg  for  the 
coronation  it  was  placed  in  an  iron  case,  sealed 
with  tbe  royal  seal.  It  was  earned  off  by  Kos- 
suth to  Dcbrcozin  in  1649,  after  the  Borrender 
of  Vilagos  hidden  in  the  groand  near  Oreoro, 
on  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  not  recovered  till 
1853.  Beyond  tbe  Sclilossber^  is  the  Blocks- 
berg,  a  still  higher  hill,  formeriy  sunnounted 
by  an  observatory,  and  now  by  a  fort  which 
eommandg  both  Buda  and  Pesth.  From  tbe 
Blocksberg  and  other  eminences  in  the  neigh- 
borhood the  walled  and  then  strongly  fortmed 


portion  fif  Buda  wai  shelled  by  GOrgey  in  1849. 
A  tunnel  eormects  the  Schlossbcrg  and  the 
Blocksbcrg.  There  are  in  Bnda  12  Boman 
Catholic  clinrchcs,  a  Greek  church,  a  cyna- 
gogne,  several  luonaatcrles  and  convents,  a 
tlieatre,  and  importnnt  military,  etlucationol. 
and  benevolent  institutions.  The  principal 
trade  i"  in  red  wines  produced  in  tbe  neigh- 
borhoiHl.  There  are  cannon  foundories,  ship 
yards  In  which  many  of  the  steamers  naviga- 
ting the  Danube  are  built,  and  boidc  manufac- 
toric><  of  silk,  velvet,  cotton,  woollen,  and  leath- 
er. In  tbe  suburbs,  especially  at  the  foot  of 
the  BliM'ksberg,  are  numerons  hot  springs,  with 
remains  of  Koman  aud  Turkinh  baths.  Tlie 
most  fiiiiions  of  tlieso  sprinirs  nre  tlumo  of  tlie 
"Empi'ror's  Baths"  ai^ioinlngOld-Buda  (Hun. 
0-/iuit'i ;  <ler.  All-O/en),  a  suburban  place, 
which  is  Bui)po»cd  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
AquincumoftheItomans(pop.inl8TU,  1G,002). 


The  suspension  bridge  over  tbeDanube  has  taken 
the  place  of  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  width  of 
the  central  waterway  is  027  ft.,  and  from  cen- 
tre to  centre  of  the  towers  GT7  ft,  exceeding  by 
117  ft.  that  between  corresponding  points  in 
the  Henni  chain  bridge ;  each  of  the  side  open- 
ings is  271  ft.  wide;  the  towers  rise  117  ft. 
above  water  level.  The  bridge,  begun  in  1840, 
cost  more  than  $8,000,000.  It  was  first  opened 
Jan.  G,  1849,  to  give  passage  for  tbe  Huncm- 
rinn  army  under  OcJrgey  in  its  retreat. — The 
earliest  part  of  modem  Bnda  was  built  in  the 
13th  century.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
Hungarian  kings;  was  taken  by  the  Tnrks  un- 
der Solyman  the  Magnificent  in  162G,  bnt  re- 
covered in  tlie  following  vear ;  was  regained 
by  the  Turk-t  in  1.^29.  and  retaken  by  Charles 
of  Lorraine  in  ]fi8R.  after  a  protracted  and 
memorable  siege ;  and  in  1784  was  again  made 
the  seat  of  the  Hungarian  government.    The 
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last  of  the  many  uegea  of  Bada  took  place  in 
Mav,  1849,  wlien  the  Hungarians  under  Gorge; 
took  it  b;  oasault.    (See  Pbsth.) 

BIIUXU8.     See  Bud£. 

BHUVOON,  or  BiiiM,  a  town  of  British  In- 
dia, capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in 
liohiieund,  126  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Delhi;  pop.  20,- 
000,  It  was  occupied  bj  the  aepoj  tnatineem, 
and  a  body  of  liberated  prisoners  from  Bareillj, 
June  1, 1857.  ThaEoropeans  eacaped  by  flight. 
Gen.  Whitolock  captnred  tbe  town  April  19, 
1858,  after  an  cnt;agenient  in  which  tbe  aepoya 
lost  600  men  and  4  guna. 

BDUDEVS  (originallj  Buddb).  I.  Jahua 
Fruz,  a  Gorman  theologian,  bom  at  Anklam, 
Jone  36,  leST,  died  at  Gotha,  Not.  19,  1729. 
lie  was  a  descendant  of  the  French  scholar 
Buds  or  BndiBUs.  In  1S89  he  became  adjunct 
professor  of  theoIoKj]  at  Wittenbor)^,  in  1093 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Halle,  in  1705 
professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  and  in  1T13 
church  councillor  at  Gutho.  Ai  a  theologian 
he  endeavored  to  liarmoniTe  conflicting  opin- 
ions. He  waa  a  voluminous  writer)  and  among 
liis  principal  works  are:  Hittona  Jurit  Ifa- 
tiira,  et  Synopiit  Jurit  Natura  et  Gentium 
(■lenii,  1696);  Inttituthntt  Tkeologim  MoraVu 
^.eipsic,  1711);  Hittoria  EceUtiattiea  Yeteria 
Tettamenfi  (Hallo,  1709) ;  and  Inttitutionet 
Theologia  Dogmatiea  (Lcipsic,  1728).  II*  Ai- 
nllo,  a  German  traveller  and  author,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  preceding,  born  at  Altcnbnrg 
in  1817.  He  studied  medicine,  travelled  over 
a  groat  part  of  Europe,  and  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Augaliiirg  Allgemeina  ZHtung. 
He  has  published  several  works  upon  Russia, 
among  which  are:  St.  Petertburg  im  tranhea 
Lfben  (Stuttgart,  1846) ;  ffalbrtuiuehet  (Leipaic, 
1847);  Ruuland  unter  AlexandtT  II.  (Wpaic, 
IfifiO);  and  RuAttanfU  toeiala  Oegenieart  und 
der  A'ifstand  in  Polen  (Leipslc,  1868).  He 
lies  al:>o  written  SekaeUtrland  (Leipsic,  1863); 
Knropiiiiehe  Gkronik,  1855  (5  Tola.,  Frankfort, 
18j,j-6);  and  Europaitchet  J<Arbueh,  1850 
(Gotha,  1857). 

BUUDUIS)!  aad  BCDDHl,  an  Asiatic  religion 
and  its  founder.  Bnddha  (the  learned,  wise, 
intelligent;  perf.  pass,  participle  from  hudh,  to 
know,  to  understand,  to  be  awake)  is  the  gene- 
ric name  for  a  dcilied  teacher  of  the  Bauddhfis, 
whom  we  call  Buddhiats.  These  hold  that  in- 
numerable Biiddhos  have  appeared  to  save  the 
world,  among  them  one  of  tlie  present  period, 
also  known  as  Sakyamuni,  or  Saint  Sakya,  who 
is  believed  by  some  to  have  been  the  ninth  in- 
carnation of  Vishnu,  lie  was  a  reformer  of 
Brabmanistn,  introducing  a  simple  creed,  and 
substituting  a  mild  and  humane  code  of  moral- 
ity for  ita  cruel  laws  and  usages.  His  history  is 
to  a  groat  extent  l^endary.  and  is  divided  into 
Vi  sections,  viz. ;  1.  While  in  the  fourth  heaven 
ho  <1ctermines  to  aave  the  world,  and  chooses  to 
bo  born  as  the  son  of  Suddhodana,  king  of  Ka- 
pilavastu,  and  of  Mayi,  yet  a  virgin ;  both  of 
the  Sakya  genus  of  the  Eshattriya  oa.-'te,  and  a 
branch  of  the  IksbvfikDs,  who  were  of  the  race 
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of  tbe  sun,  kings  of  Ayodhya  (Oude),  or  even 
descended  tyom  Hahdsammata,  the  first  of  all 
kings  of  the  present  period.  3.  He  descends 
from  heaven  as  a  white  eleubant ;  is  conceived 
OS  a  five-colored  ray  of  lignt.  8.  Ue  is  bom, 
amid  great  miracles,  through  the  right  «de,  and 
OS  soon  as  born  solemnly  proclums  his  mission. 
4.  He  is  named  Sarvdrthasiddha  {larea,  all; 
artha,  wish,  reijuest ;  tiddha,  fulfilled) ;  bis 
mother  dica  on  the  seventh  day  after  his 
birth ;  he  is  cared  for  by  her  sister,  Fr^i- 
pati  Gautami  {prajd,  world,  people;  pati,  mas- 
ter ;  gavtami,  a  female  of  the  Uotama  raoe), 
of  tbe  Brahmanic,  Gotama  genns;  hence  ha  is 
called  Gantama.  0.  He  ehooaes  Gop&,  also  a 
Sakya,  for  his  bride,  anil  obtains  her  after  hav- 
ing shown  his  prowess  in  a  public  game,  and 
bis  great  learning  and  skill  in  arts.  6.  After 
meditating  on  the  vanity  of  eqjoymenta,  he 
leaves  bis  father's  house  and  becomes  a  most 
austere  ascetic  and  hermit.  7.  He  performs  the 
most  rigid  penances,  goes  to  the  Bodhimanda 
or  throne  of  intelligence  at  Gaya,  and  sits  under 
the  Bodhidruma,  or  Jieui  rtligioia  (tanian), 
where  every  Bodhisattva  (int«lligenoe  of  tmth) 
becomes  a  Buddha.  8.  He  is  tempted  by  Ufira 
{tnri,  to  die),  the  god  of  love,  sin,  and  death; 
but  withstands  his  enchantments  and  terrors. 
9.  He  reooUectfl  all  his  previous  births  Mtd 
those  of  all  beings,  attains  thus  to  fadAi  (intel- 
ligence), and  shines  forth  as  the  Buddha,  "the 
awakened,  intelligent,  knowing  "  (Chinese,  Fo 
thii  orFo.  also  translated .£m,  the  enlightened; 
Thibetan,  Sangt  rgya* ;  Mongol,  Burtehaa ; 
Japanese,  Budtdo;  the  number  of  his  names 
is  12,000  in  Ceylon,  and  in  a  Thibetan  tract 
6,468).    All  beings  become  aware  of  his  arri- 


val, and  two  merchants  from  &r-off  lands  are 
the  first  mortals  who  see  him,  offering  him 
honey,  milk,  &e.     10.  Ue  "tarns  the  wheel 
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of  faith,"  or  becomes  a  teacher,  "unfurls 
the  victorious  banner  of  the  good  law,"  and 
proceeds  to  Varanusi,  now  Benares,  on  the 
Ganges ;  there  he  finds  his  five  former  pupils, 
and  though  he  preaches  in  the  Magadhi  lan- 
guage ho  is  understood  by  all  hearers  of  different 
tongues.  Many  other  fanciful  stories  and  many 
philosophic  speculations  have  been  interpolated 
amid  the  facts  in  the  history  of  Buddha,  espe- 
cially in  the  45  years  of  his  sacerdotal  functions. 
The  scene  of  his  priestly  life  is  placed  by  some 
in  the  Deccan,  by  others  in  Ceylon,  and  by 
others  in  the  Pu^jaub,  and  even  beyond  the 
Indus ;  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems 
to  have  been  restricted  within  Oude  and  South 
and  North  Baliar,  extending  probably  to  the 
boundary  of  Bengal  and  into  the  Doab  and 
Rohilcund.  Many  sculptures  not  far  from 
modem  Gay  a,  and  other  monuments  at  and 
near  Patna,  bear  witness  to  the  reality  of  the 
reformer's  existence.  When  he  appears  to  dis- 
charge his  mission,  men  and  women  of  all  class- 
es and  ages  flock  around  him.  Most  of  the 
rulers  become  converts  together  with  their  sub- 
jects. Sr^vasti  (the  city  of  hearing),  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Ganges,  became  a  rival 
of  Gaya.  There  Anathapindika  built  a  mag- 
nificent monastery,  from  which  most  of  the 
Buddhist  holy  books  are  dated.  Here  Sakya- 
muni  appoints  his  pupils  as  apostles,  and  per- 
forms many  miracles.  At  first  he  is  adverse  to 
the  admission  of  women  to  ecclesiastical  life,  but 
afterward  chooses  some  as  his  agents.  He  is 
also  named  Sramana  (9ram,  to  be  wearied), 
or  the  unchangeable,  and  is  soon  opposed  by 
Brahmans  and  others,  especially  for  admitting ' 
the  impure  and  outcast  to  the  privileges  of  re- 
ligious asceticism.  He  humbles  the  six  Tir- 
thakas,  or  sectarian  philosophers  and  visitors  of 
sacred  ponds,  whose  lucrative  occupation  is  ru- 
ined by  the  new  doctrine.  Calumny,  conspira- 
cies, and  snares,  all  tricks  of  Mira,  are  unavailing 
against  him.  11.  His  native  city,  with  all  his 
kindred,  is  cruelly  destroyed  by  a  king  of  Eosa- 
la  shortly  before  his  death  in  the  80th  year  of 
his  age.  This  causes  great  convulsions  of  nature. 
King  Asoka  raised  on  the  spot  where  he  died 
a  stupa  or  mound  with  a  oolamn  to  his  mem- 
ory. 12.  When  hb  body  is  abont  to  be  burnt, 
the  i)ile  cannot  be  kindled ;  but  after  Kasyapa 
has  honored  the  feet  of  the  dead,  the  ^^  flame  of 
contemplation  "  breaks  out  of  the  breast  and 
consumes  the  corpse.  The  pearly,  heaven- 
scented  pieces  of  his  bonesi,  which  have  defied 
the  fire,  almost  cause  a  war  for  their  possessi<m, 
but  are  at  last  divided  among  seven  competi- 
tors, who  erect  sttipas  over  them. — Even  if  an 
actual  personal  existence  be  denied  to  Sakya- 
muni,  the  religious  reform  it^lf  must  be  admit- 
ted as  a  fact.  Among  the  Buddhistic  nations 
there  is  a  difference  of  aboat  2,000  years  as  to 
the  date  of  his  death.  As  the  skilfully  con- 
trived story  of  33  Buddhist  patriarchs  in  un- 
interrupted succession  is  now  exploded,  we 
prefer  the  Cingalese  date  of  548  B.  C.  Brah- 
manism  had  become  intolerable.    S&kyamuni 


rejects  the  Brahma,  the  authority  of  the  Yedaa, 
the  sacrifices,  and  all  Brahmanic  rites.  Even 
popular  Buddhism  in  adopting  the  Brafamanio 
goas  degrades  them  below  Buddha,  even  below 
the  Arhats  (arh,  to  worship)  or  venerable 
priests,  thus  raising  men  above  the  gods.  Bad- 
dha,  a  man,  and  not  an  incarnation  of  a  higher 
being,  is  self-perfected.  In  the  Vedas  also  holi- 
ness, piety,  meditation,  and  wisdom  are  might- 
ier than  all  gods.  Indian  virtue,  more  paanve 
than  active,  consists  in  self-sacrifice,  in  the  tam- 
ing of  sensuality  and  of  one^s  own  will,  in  sym- 
pathy with  all  beings.  As  soon  as  sin  is  uproot- 
ed, infinite  knowledge  opens. — Originally,  Bud- 
dhism was  simple,  ethical,  and  rational;  and 
hence  hostile  to  mythology,  scholasticism,  cere- 
monies, and  priestcraft.  It  was  benevolent  and 
humane  in  the  highest  degree.  It  improved 
upon  the  SSnkhya  philosophy,  and  rendered  it 
popular  and  practical.  It  cidled  all  men  to  its 
fohl,  without  any  distinction  of  quality  or  posi- 
tion, opening  to  all  the  way  of  salvation,  which 
it  teaches  to  be  attainable  by  purity  of  conduct. 
Castes,  however,  were  not  directly  prohibited, 
but  ignored,  so  that  they  exist  to  this  day  in 
Ceylon,  the  great  southern  stronghold  of  Bud- 
dhism. *^  I  am  a  hhikshu  "  (beggar),  says  Sftk- 
yamuni,  without  Brahmanic  pride.  *^  There  is 
but  one  law  for  all:  severe  punishment  for 
crime,  and  great  reward  for  virtue."  **  My  law 
is  one  of  grace  for  all ;  like  heaven,  affording 
room  for  men  and  women,  for  boys  and  girls, 
for  rich  and  poor."  "  It  is  difiicult  to  be  rich 
and  learn  the  way."  In  a  legend  all  lamps 
kindled  in  honor  of  Buddha  ceased  burning,  ex- 
cept one  offered  by  a  poor  woman.  Ananda, 
his  favorite  disciple,  drinks  water  drawn  fh>m 
a  well  by  a  Chandfili.  Sakyamuni  spoke  to 
the  people  in  parables  under  the  free  sky; 
united  the  scattered  anchorets  into  communi- 
ties, orders,  and  monasteries,  some  for  men, 
some  for  women,  also  allowing  persons  of  both 
sexes  to  be  lay  members  without  vowing  chasti- 
ty and  mendicity.  The  clergy  were  made  the 
foundation  of  Buddhistic  society,  whereas  in 
other  creeds  the  laity  are  the  basis  on  which 
the  hierarchy  reposes. — Tlie  first  period  of 
Buddhism,  from  S&kyamuni  to  its  recognition 
as  a  sort  of  state  religion  in  the  ^eat  Prfichina 
or  Prasian  empire  and  beyond  Hindostan,  com- 
prehends the  fixation  of  the  dogmas,  its  first 
schisms,  and  oecumenic  councils.  Kasyapa,  the 
principal  disciple  of  Sakyamuni,  held  the  first 
council  of  500  Arhats  at  Rigagriha,  establishing 
the  Vinaya  (ri,  before;  hi,  to  conduct)  or  dis- 
cipline based  upon  the  Stltras  («ir,  to  sew ;  suf. 
tra)  or  apophthegms  and  sermons  of  Buddha. 
Disorders  in  the  great  monastery  at  Vais&li 
called  for  a  second  council  in  that  city  during 
the  reign  of  the  king  K&l&soka,  a  great  pro- 
tecter  of  the  faith,  about  100  years  after  the 
death  of  S&kya.  The  history  of  Buddhism 
at  that  time  is  enveloped  in  the  greatest  dark- 
ness. Among  al>out  18  sects  two  are  promi- 
nent, viz.,  the  Vaibh&shika  (ft,  apart,  asunder ; 
bhdihj  to  declare ;  suf.  il»),  or  dilemmists,  with 
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many  subdinsions ;  the  Santr&ntika  (sutra 
and  antikn^  near),  or  close  observers  of  the 
original  maxims. — Alexander's  invasion  of  the 
PuDJaob  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  spread  of 
Buddhism.  The  Nanda  dvnasty  of  Magadha  in 
South  Bahar  was  overthrown  by  the  miraculous 
Chandragupta,  or  Sandrakottus,  who  freed  the 
PunJAub  from  Macedonian  rule,  received  Megas- 
thcnes  at  his  court  in  P&taUuutra,  and  united 
all  India  under  his  sceptre.  Through  his  origin 
as  a  Sadra,  and  through  the  Macedonian  inva- 
sion, he  broke  the  power  of  the  Brahmans. 
His  grandson  Dharmasoka,  the  greatest  king  of 
the  Maurya  dynasty,  extended  the  empire,  and, 
being  miraculously  converted,  became  from  a 
cruel  tyrant  the  most  pious  observer  and  the 
most  zealous  propagator  of  Quddhism.  Under 
the  name  of  Piyadasi  (love-gifted,  pious)  he 
published  most  humane  edicts,  many  of  which 
are  found  engraved  on  columns  at  Delhi  and 
Allahabad,  and  on  rocks  near  Peshawer,  in 
Guzerat,  Orissa,  <&c.,  not  in  Sanskrit,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Brahmans,  but  in  Prakrit  or 
popular  dialects.  These  edicts  inculcate  the 
practice  of  virtues,  order  the  construction  of 
roads  and  hospitals,  and  even  abolish  capital 
punishment.  The  third  great  council  was  held  at 
the  command  of  Piyadasi  at  Pfltaliputra,  where 
1,000  Arhats  tried  to  cure  the  great  anarchy 
caused  in  the  church  by  sectarians  and  false 
and  licentious  monks.  At  the  conclusion  pf  the 
council  an  earthquake  is  said  to  have  approv- 
ed its  decrees.  Scarcely  any  book  which  passes 
for  the  word  of  Buddha  is  prior  to  this  council 
in  which  the  decrees  of  the  preceding  councils 
were  modified;  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  such  book  reaches  even  so  far 
back.  The  creed  was  introduced  into  Ceylon 
in  the  third  year  after  the  third  council,  where  it 
was  preserved  for  a  century  merely  by  oral  tra- 
dition. In  less  trustworthy  quarters  than  the 
Cingalese  there  are  manifest  contradictions; 
the  Nepaulese  believing  that  Sakyamuni  wrote 
nine  books,  while  the  Chinese  derive  the  canon 
from  the  first  council,  and  the  Thibetans  say 
that  the  Tripitaka  (three  baskets)  were  written 
two  centuries  after  the  third  council.  In  prepar- 
ing the  canon,  Sanskrit  was  probably  used  along 
with  other  vernacular  tongues  by  the  disciples. 
The  books  of  Ceylon,  Burmah,  and  Siam  are 
translated  from  the  PSli,  a  form  of  writing  of 
the  Magadhi,  a  dialect  of  the  Sanskrit.  The  code 
of  the  fourth  council,  held  in  Cashmere,  is  in 
Sanskrit.  Unlike  the  Brahmans,  who  thought 
barbarians  unworthy  of  their  holy  religion,  the 
Sthaviras  or  elders  of  the  third  council  had  sent 
out  apostles  to  preach  in  foreign  lands,  who 
converted  the  Nagas  (snake  worshippers)  and 
other  idolatrous  tribes  of  Cashmere ;  the  Hima- 
vat  (snow  mountain),  lower  Cabool,  Gtodhara 
(now  Candahar),  Yavana  (from  'I«v/a,  probably 
Bactrio,  Ionia,  and  the  satrapies  of  Alexander), 
and  Ujana  (now  Kafiristan)  also  received  apos- 
tles. The  Deccan,  and  even  Pegu  and  Bunnah 
were  not  forgotten,  although  the  creed  was  car- 
ried thither  much  later  from  Ceylon.     Bud- 


dhism carried  the  elements  of  Indian  civilization 
to  many  a  savage  tribe,  broke  up  many  a  cruel 
custom,  and  became  a  blessing  to  the  greater 
portion  of  Asia.  But  in  time  the  great  Bud- 
dhistic body  was  split,  by  its  own  extension,  into 
a  southern  church,  whose  chief  seat  is  in  Deva 
Lanka,  the  divine  island,  or  Ceylon,  where  it 
has  been  least  altered  from  its  ancient  condition, 
and  whence  during  more  than  five  centuries  it 
was  propagated,  even  to  further  India ;  and  a 
northern  church,  divided  into  many  important 
branches,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  nations 
that  profess  it ;  the  Nepaulese  branch  being  less 
divergent  from  the  ancient  faith  than  those  of 
Tartary,  Mongolia,  Thibet,  China,  and  Japan. — 
In  Hindostan,  the  primitive  character  of  Bud- 
dhism was  greatly  impaired  by  its  long  and 
bloody  contest,  as  well  as  its  mixture,  with 
Brahmanism,  and  especially  with  the  sangui- 
nary tenets  of  Sivaism ;  and  it  finally  degen- 
erated into  a  medley  of  incongruous  creeds. 
About  the  beginning  of  our  era  a  new  school 
or  sect,  called  Mahayana  (great  passage),  was 
added  to  tiie  older  Hinayana  (little  passage) 
by  N&garjuna,  a  celebrated  Sthavira :  and  an- 
other in  the  6th  century  of  our  era,  called  Yoga- 
chara  {yoga^  junction  and  magic ;  ehar^  to  go), 
or  Tantra,  a  sort  of  Sivaitic  mysticism,  by  the 
Bhikshu  Asanga.  Even  in  Ceylon  hereticid 
tenets  were  inserted  in  the  code  of  the  Tripi- 
taka by  the  learned  Buddha  Ghoska  at  the 
commencement  of  the  6th  Christian  century. — 
Among  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  who 
have  more  or  less  imperfectly  dwelt  upon  the 
men  and  affairs  of  India,  Herodotus  (books 
i.  and  iv.)  names  the  Budini ;  Megasthenes, 
though  residing  at  Palibothra,  does  not  speak 
of  the  Buddhists,  although  (about  800  B.  C.) 
he  gives  a  full  account  of  the  five  rivers  of 
Pentapotamia,  and  describes  Indian  manners; 
Strabo  speaks  of  two  religious  systems  in  India 
(book  XV.  of  his  geography),  that  of  Brahma 
and  that  of  the  Garmans  (apparently  the  Sar- 
manes,  a  sort  of  saints,  probably  Buddhists) ; 
Arrian  mentions  a  Budias  as  third  king  of 
India ;  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  a  dei- 
fied Butta ;  Victorinus  and  St.  Jerome,  of  a 
Buddhas;  Cedrenus  and  Suidas,  of  Bndas. 
Clement  and  Jerome  call  that  personage  a 
gymnosophist,  meaning  probably  the  Jaina 
sect,  which  worshipped  naked  idols,  and  whose 
chief  priests  were  naked. — The  Jesuits  have 
endeavored  to  prove  Buddhism  to  be  of  Nes- 
torian  origin ;  but  the  Nestorians  sought  the 
protection  of  the  Sassanides  in  Persia,  and 
came  into  central  Asia  after  their  expnlmon 
from  the  Byzantine  empire,  as  late  as  the  5th 
Christian  century.  It  is  more  probable  that 
Buddhism  had  an  influence  on  western  creeds, 
as,  for  instance,  on  the  Gnostics. — ^Buddhism 
was  introduced  into  China  by  two  ways, 
namely :  in  the  south  by  sea,  65  B.  C,  and  in 
the  north  through  Khoten,  over  the  great  wall, 
into  Shenai,  in  the  5th  century.  From  Corea, 
where  it  existed  about  A.  D.  870,  it  was 
brought  into  Japan  about  650,  to  the  court  of 
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the  dairi.  Some  writers  assert  that  it  entered 
that  country  as  early  as  A.  D.  60.  From  Cey- 
lon it  found  its  way  into  Aracan,  Burmah,  and 
Pegu  (then  a  mighty  empire,  A.  D.  897),  Siam, 
Laos,  Anam,  Cochin  China,  and  Tonquin. 
From  Nepaul,  where  there  is  a  very  rich 
Buddhistic  literature,  the  creed  came  into 
Thibet  and  Mongolia,  the  Mongol  emperors  of 
Hindostan  having  instituted  a  patriarchate.  In 
Thibet,  great  dignitaries,  called  (about  1480) 
dalai-lamos  (sea  priests),  pretended  to  be  per- 
sonified Bodhisattvas.  Many  Calmuck  and 
other  tribes  of  Tartary  and  Siberia  also  adopted 
this  religion,  and  its  influence  is  even  perceived 
in  Swedish  Lapland.  Its  priesto  bear  different 
names,  as  talapofns  (umbrella-bearers)  in  Siam, 
bonzes  in  Japan,  rahanes  in  Mongolia,  &c. ; 
they  are  dressed  in  yellow  gowns,  shave  their 
heads,  and  go  about  bareheaded.  The  total 
number  of  Buddhists  is  about  800,000,000.  In 
all  Buddhistic  countries  there  is  a  profusion 
of  temples,  monasteries,  stupas,  dhagobas  (pil- 
lars and  mounds  containing  relics  of  Buddha), 
and  other  monuments  overloaded  with  statues 
and  sculptures  of  deities  in  grotesque  forms. 
Among  the  great  number  of  ancient  grottoes 
containing  temples  and  cells  hewn  in  rock, 
many  of  them  also  containing  monuments  of 
Brahraanic  worship,  we  may  mention  those  on 
the  islands  of  Salsette  and  Elephanta,  those  at 
or  near  Dhumnar,  Carlee,  Nassuck,  Ayanti,  and 
those  most  magnificent  specimens  at  Ellora. 
Ceylon  boasts  of  ita  Lova  Maha  Paya,  with 
1,600  pillars;  of  its  mountain  temples  at  Me- 
hentele,  grottoes  and  temples  at  Dambulu-galle, 
&c.  Most  of  them  are  in  ruins  caused  by  time 
or  by  Portuguese  devastation.  Of  the  many 
battles  of  the  Buddhists  with  the  Brahmans  in 
India,  few  turned  out  favorably  for  the  fonner, 
one  of  their  nctories  only  (A.  D.  473)  being 
worthy  of  record.  Although  Buddhism  was 
most  ruthlessly  overthrown  during  a  contest 
which  lasted  for  15  centuries,  still  some  of  its 
traces  remain  in  Hindostan.  In  the  4th  cen- 
tury, Fa-hian  witnessed  its  decadence,  and 
with  otlier  Chinese  pilgrims,  especially  Hiuan- 
Thsang  (620-'45),  recorded  what  remained  of 
^it  and  its  monuments. — Having  thus  narrated 
the  history  of  Buddhism,  we  now  come  to  a 
summary  of  its  doctrines,  and  of  their  principal 
ramifications.  First  of  all.  Buddhism  main- 
tains the  vacuity,  unreality,  and  illusiveness  of 
nature.  Naught  is  everywhere  and  always, 
and  is  full  of  illusion.  This  very  nihilism 
levels  all  barriers  between  castes,  nationalities, 
and  conditions  of  worldly  fortune,  embracing 
even  the  vilest  worm  in  the  brotherhood  of 
Buddhism.  "  All  compounds  are  perishable," 
is  the  last  sentence  which  S&kyamuni  is  be- 
lieved to  have  uttered.  The  final  object  is 
Moksha,  Nirvfina,  or  the  deliverance  of  the 
soul  from  all  pain  and  illusion.  The  endless 
round  of  metempsychosis  is  broken,  by  pre- 
venting the  soul  from  being  bom  again.  This 
is  attained  by  purification  from  even  the  desire 
of  existence.      These  fundamental  traits  of 


Buddhism  are  plainly  comprehended  in  the 
most  ancient  positive  dogma,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  four  Ary&ni  Saty&nia,  the  sab- 
lime  truths  attributed  to  S&kyamnni  in  bis  first 
sermon  in  the  gazelle  grove  near  Benares. 
These  four  truths  relate  to  pain,  its  origin,  its 
annihilation,  and  the  way  leading  to  snni- 
hilation.  ^^  Pain  is  birth,  age,  disease,  death, 
the  meeting  with  what  one  dislikes,  the  sepa- 
ration from  what  one  loves,  the  failure  to 
obtain  what  one  strives  for.  The  causes  of 
pain  are  the  desires,  lusts,  passions.  Anmhila- 
tion  of  all  these  causes  is  tne  third  truth.  The 
way  of  annihilation  again  has  eight  parts: 
right  view,  right  sense,  right  speech,  right  ac- 
tion, right  position,  right  energy,  right  memory, 
and  right  meditation.  Such  is  the  *' formula 
of  faith,"  found  upon  many  monuments,  as  well 
as  in  many  books.  The  essence  of  Buddhistic 
morality  is  **  to  eschew  everything  bad,  to 
perform  everything  good,  to  tame  one^s 
thoughts."  As  the  doctrine  of  Mohammed  is 
succinctly  called  al  Islamu  (obedience  to  the 
precepts  of  the  apostle),  so  the  precepts  of 
Sakyamuni  are  named  the  "Way"  (Oati),  or 
the  "  Way  of  the  four  truths."  To  teach  is 
"to  turn  the  wheel  of  faith."  Tlie  genuine 
law  of  Buddha  Sakyamuni  was  contained  in 
these  four  truths,  and  was  altogether  moral 
and  practical.  All  the  mythology,  sacrifices, 
penances,  hierarchy,  scholasticism,  mysticism^ 
which  we  find  connected  with  it,  have  been 
superadded  in  progress  of  time,  in  different 
countries,  and  under  manifold  circumstances. 
This  mixed  Buddhism,  as  depicted  in  the 
above-mentioned  Hinaydna,  comprehends  three 
sections,  the  Dharma,  Vinaya,  and  Abhidha- 
rama.  We  will  give  an  account  of  each  in 
its  order.  I.  Thb  Dharma  (virtue,  duty, 
law,  from  dhri,  to  support)  comprehends  the 
revelation,  the  dogmas,  and  their  precepts; 
and  in  a  strict  sense,  cosmology  and  cosmog- 
raphy, mythology,  metemi)sychosi8,  and  the 
theory  of  salvation.  Buddhism  knows  of  no 
creation.  "  The  worlds  are,  from  the  not-be- 
ginning, in  a  continual  revolution  of  arising  and 
of  perisliing."  Succession  is  the  only  reality, 
everything  else  being  a  process  and  progress  of 
becoming  in  the  concatenation  of  cause  and 
effect.  This  rotation  has  no  cause,  hence  no 
beginning.  It  is  not  within  the  domain  of  the 
intellect  to  know  whence  all  entities  come  or 
whither  they  go.  Four  things  are  immeasur- 
able, viz. :  the  science  of  Buddha,  space,  the 
number  of  breathing  beings,  and  that  of  worlds. 
A  Buddha  alone  can  conceive  the  worlds.  It 
is  heresy  to  believe  the  worlds  limited  or  illim- 
ited,  or  neither  limited  nor  illimited.  Mount 
Sumeru  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  as  deep  in 
the  ocean  as  it-  is  high  above  its  level.  This 
ocean  is  enclosed  by  a  girdle  of  rocks,  within 
1  six  other  concentric  oceans  with  similar  girdles, 
which  decrease  toward  the  periphery  (the 
oceans  in  breadth,  the  rocks  in  height),  in  the 
progression  of  84,  42,  21,  lOi,  5^,  2|,  lA  thoa- 
sands  of  yojanas  (about  five  miles  each).    The 
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whole  stands  again  in  the  genuine  ocean  known 
to  men,  in  which  are  the  four  islands  with  500 
islets  each.  The  southern  island,  or  India,  is 
triangular,  with  men  of  trigonic  face,  living 
100  years,  8  yards  high;  the  eastern,  semi- 
circular, with  men  of  semilunar  fEwe,  living 
250  years,  8  yards  high ;  the  western  circular, 
with  round-faced  men,  li\Tng  600  years,  16 
yards  high ;  while  the  northern  island  is  Quad- 
rangular, containing  the  happy  square-faced 
hyperboreans,  who  live  1,000  years,  and  mea- 
sure 82  yards.  Ohakravala  {chahra^  region; 
ua/,  to  encompass),  or  an  iron  wall  of  8,610,- 
860  yojanas,  near  which  the  sea  is  very  shal- 
low, surrounds  the  above-described  group. 
Each  such  universe  has  its  own  sun,  moon,  stars, 
and  hell.  The  Meru  is  like  an  index  of  a  dial, 
shading  each  island,  and  thus  producing  night. 
Above  the  Meru  rise  the  heavens  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  1.  Deca  lokas^  or  heavens  of  the 
g(^s,  six  in  number,  forming  with  the  earth 
the  Kdma  dhdtu  or  lust  principle.  2.  Above 
it  the  Rupa  dhdtu  or  K>rm  principle,  with 
four  DhydnoH  (divine  and  clear  contempla- 
tions), of  which  the  first  has  three  heavens  for 
the  Brahmas  and  their  servants;  the  second 
three  for  the  gods  of  light ;  the  third  three  of 
purity ;  the  fourth  seven  of  merits,  exemption 
from  pain,  beauty,  &c.  8.  Still  higher  is  Arupa- 
dhdtu^  or  formless  and  colorless  principle,  with 
four  heavens,  viz. :  one  of  illimited  space,  one  of 
illimited  knowledge,  one  of  naught,  and  the 
fourth  of  neither  thinking  nor  not  thinking. 
Among  the  extreme  heavens,  the  lowest  in  posi- 
tion and  m^esty  is  that  of  the  Ghatur  mahurdja 
hdyiJcas  {quatuor  magnorum  regum  comitumY 
or  kings  of  demons,  a  sort  of  magnates  guard- 
ing the  higher  heavens.  The  second,  Traycu- 
trimsas  {triginta  trium\  belongs  to  Indra, 
who  is  the  highest  Buddhist  god.  The  26th, 
the  Naivasanjndndsanjndyatanam  (nee  velut 
eognoscentium  nee  non  eognoscentium),  or  the 
28th  and  highest  heaven  of  all,  affords  a  life  of 
80,000  great  kalpas  or  periods  from  the  origin 
of  one  world  to  the  beginning  of  anotlier.  The 
fourth  Dhyana,  referred  to  above,  comprises 
1,000  Dhyanas  of  the  third  kind,  or  1,000  mil- 
lions of  worlds  of  lust,  with  1,000  millions  of 
first  Dhyanas  and  5,000,000  of  the  second ;  the 
whole  forming  one  great  chiliocosm,  or  1,000 
worlds.  Again,  1,000  great  chiliocosms,  as 
many  as  perish  at  each  revolution,  form  a  Bud- 
dha territory,  or  system  of  a  single  Buddha. 
With  the  nortliem  Buddhists  "8,000  great 
chiliocosms  "  is  a  stereotyped  phrase.  Twenty 
great  chiliocosms,  piled  one  above  the  other, 
rest  on  a  lotus  flower,  of  which  an  infinite  num- 
ber blossom  in  the  "  sea  of  aromas,''  each  bear- 
ing 20,000  millions  of  worlds.  The  number  of 
these  aromatic  seas  is  again  10  times  as  great 
as  the  number  which  we  would  write  with  a 
"  unit  followed  by  4,466,488  zeros,"  and  which 
would  extend,  in  common  print,  in  a  line  of 
44,000  feet.  The  above-named  three  groups  of 
worlds  and  h(  im       ad  everywhere  by 

entities  of         q  or  ways  of  re- 


birth), of  which  the  first  two  are  good  and  the 
last  four  bad,  viz. :  1.  The  way  of  the  Devas, 
or  gods,  who,  although  unavowed  by  Buddha, 
have  been  adopted  by  his  followers.  The  gods 
dwell  in  the  26  or  28  heavens,  and  are  named 
accordingly;  the  four  great  kings,  the  thirty- 
three,  the  not  fighting,  the  joyful,  the  change- 
eiyoying,  the  changing  others  arbitrarily,  the 
assembled  Brahmfis,  the  servants  of  Brahm&. 
the  great  Brahm& ;  the  gods  of  limited  lightj  of 
illimited  light,  of  pure  light;  of  limited  punty, 
illimited  purity,  perfect  purity ;  of  great  mer- 
its, the  unconscious,  the  not  great,  the  exempt 
from  pain,  the  well-seeing,  the  beautiftd,  the 
highest:  illimited  space,  illimited  science,  the 
place  of  naught,  that  of  no-thought,  and  not  no- 
thought.  2.  The  way  of  men.  8.  That  of  the 
Asuras,  or  most  powerful  bad  genii,  of  monstrous 
shapes.  4!  That  of  unreasoning  animals,  divi- 
ded into  footless  bipeds,  quadrupeds,  multipeds. 
6.  That  of  Pretas,  goblins,  monsters  of  *hunger 
and  thirst,  giants,  moving  skeletons,  fire-eaters, 
vampires,  &c.  6.  Tlie  denizens  of  hell,  placed 
originally  in  four,  later  in  eight,  at  last  in  186 
hells  of  all  degrees,  from  a  sort  of  limbo  or  pur- 
gatory to  the  Lokdntarika  Naraka^  or  interme- 
diate hell,  destined  for  skeptics,  who  are  the 
greatest  of  all  sinners.  These  hells  are  of  Brah- 
manic  invention. — As  seed  and  plant,  or  e^ 
and  bird,  contain  and  follow  one  another  in  an 
endless  series,  so  is  it  with  worlds.  Innumera- 
ble worlds  have  thus  appeared  and  disappeared. 
This  chapter  of  world-renewals  is  the  most 
contradictory  and  incomplete  in  popular  Bud- 
dhism, because  it  grew  up  by  agglomerating  the 
fantastic  notions  of  many  peoples  around  the 
nucleus  of  the  purer  doctrine.  A  Kalpa  is  a 
period  of  destruction  and  reconstruction,  and  a 
Mahdkalpa  or  great  Kalpa,  as  we  have  said,  is 
that  from  the  origin  of  a  world  to  the  beginning 
of  a  new  one ;  it  is  subdivided  into  four  Asan- 
khya  kalpas  or  incalculable  Kalpas,  viz. :  of 
destruction,  interval,  renewal,  stability;  each 
again  into  20  Antara  or  intermediate  Kalpas. 
If  it  should  rain  incessantly  during  three  years 
on  the  whole  globe,  the  number  of  the  fallen 
drops  would  not  equal  that  of  the  years  of  one 
Asankhya.  Each  destruction  is  announced 
100,000  years  in  advance  by  a  Deva,  calling  on 
all  beings  to  avoid  sin,  to  repent,  &c.  Mon- 
sters and  many  of  the  damned  are  reborn  as 
men ;  the  denizens  of  tlie  lower  heavens  and 
men  rise  higher.  At  the  appointed  time  a 
great  cloud  rains  for  the  last  time ;  then  every- 
thing dries  up,  lower  beings  are  advanced,  and 
only  skeptics  and  infidels  are  reborn  into  the 
Lokantantarika.  The  dross  of  nature  is  now 
annihilated ;  a  second  and  a  third  sun  dry  up 
all  flowing  waters ;  a  fourth  and  fifth  dry  up 
the  ocean ;  a  sixth  heats  the  earth  up  to  the 
seat  of  Indra;  tlie  seventh  at  last  kindles  it  to 
a  flame,  which  consumes  the  world  to  less  than 
ashes,  up  to  the  heavens  of  the  Brahm&s  inclu- 
sively. The  liquid  destruction  by  caustic  wa- 
ters is  somewhat  analogous,  and  reaches  beyond 
the  second  DhySna.     Wind  destroys  still  high- 
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er  up  the  whole  third  DhySna.  The  scheme 
of  the  intensity  of  the  destructions  is :  the  first, 
third,  and  fiftli  are  moderate ;  the  second  and 
sixth  are  middling;  the  fourth  is  great.  The 
world  preceding  the  present  was  greatly  de- 
stroyed. In  short,  there  is  a  whole  minute 
tariff  of  the  medium,  degree,  and  extent  of 
world-destructions.  The  fourth  Dhyana  forms 
the  limit  of  destruction,  it  being,  together  with 
the  higher  heavens,  a  reservoir  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  universe.  The  Kalpa  of  emp- 
tiness is  a  dark  vacuum  below  the  preserved 
heavens,  existing  during  20  intermeaiate  Kal- 
pas;  after  which  a  wind  from  the  10  quarters 
begins  to  blow ;  then  a  cloud  gathers ;  rain, 
contained  by  the  wind  as  in  a  vessel,  fills  the 
vacuum  up  to  the  reservoir;  then  all  beings 
are  reproauced  by  the  churning  action  of  the 
wind ;  first  the  annihilated  DhySnas,  then  the 
lower  regions,  the  "throne  of  intelligence," 
and  the  Bodhi  tree,  near  Buddha-GSya  (^ai, 
to  sing),  and  the  lotus,  whose  number  of  blos- 
soms is  emblematic  of  that  of  the  Buddhas 
(originally  five,  afterward  1,000)  in  the  future 
Kalpas.  Many  of  the  beings  preserved  in  the 
higher  heavens  are  reborn  on  the  new  earth, 
with  bodies  shining  like  the  sun,  and  live  by 
meditation.  After  having  tasted  of  the  sweet 
new  earth-snp,  their  bodies  begin  to  ferment 
with  lusts,  to  have  need  of  the  sun  and  moon 
(which  only  then  shine  forth),  and  they  dete- 
riorate in  the  ratio  of  their  appetites.  Their 
nutriments  grow  coarser,  and  excite  sexual  do- 
sires,  which  beget  the  necessities  of  birth  and 
other  evils.  The  greedy  accumulate  too  much 
rice,  which  ceases  to  grow  spontaneously ;  ag- 
riculture therefore  becomes  imperative.  Then 
'^  mine  and  thine,"  or  ownership,  are  contrived ; 
followed  by  laziness,  gluttony,  dissipation,  envy, 
avarice,  theft,  murder,  war,  &c.  Therefore 
MahSsammata  (the  great  assented  to)  was  cho- 
sen as  the  first  king  on  earth ;  and  castes  fol- 
lowed. The  duration  of  life  sank  with  the  de- 
terioration of  beings  to  80,000  years;  many 
are  reborn  as  animals,  and  at  last  hell  yawns. 
After  this  follows  the  Kalpa  of  stability.  In 
it  the  life  of  men  lasts  only  10  years,  then 
80,000,  and  thus  gradually  and  alternatively 
20  times,  in  the  ratio  of  sinfulness.  In  this  the 
most  mtyestic  and  perfect  Buddhas  are  bom,  for 
the  renewal  of  the  Dhanna,  A  Kalpa  with 
five  Buddhas  is  called  Bhadra  (prosperous,  vir- 
tuous), and  such  is  the  present  one,  which  is  in 
its  decline.  Deterioration  by  sin  is  cured  by 
wars,  pestilence,  hunger,  scourges,  which  arouse 
the  survivors  to  better  conduct. — The  world  is 
governed  by  destiny.  This  differs  from  the 
Greek  fiolpa,  the  I^tin  fatuniy  and  the  maniyat 
of  the  Islam ;  nor  is  it  a  law  of  nature,  or  an 
eternal  decree,  or  predestination.  According 
to  the  Buddhists,  li\Tng  beings  are  by  no  means 
products  of  nature.  Only  because  the  entities 
have  sinned  from  eternity  or  become  material, 
matter  exists ;  because  they  are  from  eternity 
in  the  process  of  purification,  the  innumerable 
worlds  arise  and  vanish.    The  entities  are  the 


marrow,  the  universe  is  its  lodging.  In  short, 
the  universe  is  a  result  of  the  morality  of  breath- 
ing beings,  and  destiny  is  the  product  of  their 
merit  and  guilt.  There  is  no  indivisible  abso- 
lute being,  as  the  germ  of  nature.  The  cardi- 
nal point  of  the  rotations  of  the  worlds  lies  in 
the  lowest  stations  of  the  fourth  Dhyftna,  viz. : 
in  the  two  heavens  of  the  gods  of  great  merits 
and  of  the  unconscious,  which  form  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  sin  and  sinlessness.  Mo- 
rality is  the  prime  agent  of  that  whirlwind 
which  tosses  tne  universe  into  being  and  not- 
being.  The  mode  of  its  action  b  varioudy  ex- 
plained. Beings  migrate,  because  they  are  sin- 
ful, by  having  fallen  through  terrestrialnoorish- 
ment  into  avarice,  hatred,  &c.,  in  conseanence 
of  unatoned  guilt  in  former  lives.  Baddliism 
makes  no  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  individual 
entities.  Sansftra  Tmia,  Lat  »imul^  and  #rt,  to 
go),  or  mundane  life,  is  the  fundamental  evil, 
Uie  ocean  of  existence  with  the  four  poisonoos 
streams,  birth,  age,  disease,  and  death,  upon 
which  we  are  tossed  by  the  storm  of  passion, 
restless  and  without  haven.  Out  of  the  Sansftra 
there  is  naught ;  on  the  one  hand  there  is  empti- 
ness, and  on  the  other  Nirvftna,  or  beatific  en- 
franchisement. In  Sansftra  there  is  no  truth, 
no  essence ;  all  is  deceit  and  fallacy.  It  is  only 
constant  in  inconstancy;  in  it  evei7  form  or 
determination  breaks  like  a  bubble.  Birth  leads 
to  death,  death  to  rebirth,  yonth  to  old  age ; 
beauty,  health,  wealth,  vanish.  All  ages  are 
beset  by  peculiar  evils.  Death  is  not  the  last 
of  pains,  for  it  leads  to  birth  again.  Sin  de- 
grades to  a  lower  being  or  leads  into  hell. 
Even  godliness  does  not  exempt  from  rebirth 
or  from  relapse  into  a  bad  6ati  (wtLj)  of  re- 
birth.— With  regard  to  ontology  and  psychol- 
ogy, the  philosophic  schools  of  Buddhism  are 
at  variance,  and  especially  concerning  the  no- 
tions of  the  soul  and  of  the  Nirv&na.  In  some 
cases  the  soul  of  man  may  sink  even  below  the 
six  Gatis  or  ways  of  rebirth  into  the  vegetable 
and  mineral  way ;  although  this  view*  is  less 
supported  by  the  more  ancient  texts  than  by 
Brahmanic  or  Thibetan  legends.  Klesa  (klisj 
to  sufier  or  inflict  pain),  or  the  original  sin  in 
a  former  existence,  is  the  fountain  of  all  eviL 
Its  conquest  is  the  last  aim  of  all  life  and  effort. 
He  who  breaks  its  fetters,  "breaks  through 
the  eggshell"  and  escapes  the  alternation  of 
births.  The  Klesa  awakens  evil  desires,  which 
are  chains  to  existence;  this  clinging  to  life 
impels  us  to  a  renewal  of  existence,  and  to 
further  wandering  after  death;  the  love  of 
life  begets  new  life.  Both  this  motive  and  the 
so-called  destiny  by  morality  have  tlieir  root 
in  the  Klesa :  the  former  acting  as  impulse  or 
gravitation  into  corporeality ;  the  latter  as  the 
germ,  leading  to  the  realization  of  the  former. 
With  the  death  of  the  body  the  soul  is  not 
fVeed  from  its  desires,  but  wanders  by  that 
Gati  which  it  deserves.  All  good  and  h»A 
deeds  are  balanced  against  each  other  1 
credit  and  debit  in  a  commercial  acc<  t 
determine   individual  destiny,   not  prv^ 
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tidily,  but  in  consequence  of  the  endless  chain 
of  causes  and  effects.  Only  a  Buddha  or  an 
Archcha  (arch^  to  worship)  or  saint  can  over- 
look and  unravel  the  thousandfold  knotted 
threads  of  the  moral  chain.  Buddha  said  once 
to  Ananda :  "  If  a  well-doer  comes  to  hell,  the 
merit  of  his  present  life  is  not  yet  matured, 
but  the  evil  of  a  former.  To  be  rewarded 
before  such  maturity  would  be  tantamount  to 
being  paid  before  the  appointed  term."  Free- 
dom is  obtained  only  after  the  escape  from  the 
bonds  of  desires,  and  from  the  power  of  our 
past  deeds.  Then  only  do  we  see,  with  a 
*' divine  eye,"  our  numberless  births,  risings, 
and  fallings,  which  are  all  due  to  our  actions. 
The  succession  of  the  existences  of  a  determi- 
nate being  is  also  a  succession  of  souls,  which 
are  united  by  the  law  of  moral  causality,  each 
one  being  the  product  of  the  guilt  or  merit  of 
all  its  predecessors.  When  an  individual  dies, 
the  body  is  broken,  the  soul  is  extinguished, 
leaving  merely  its  deeds  with  their  consequen- 
ces, as  a  germ  of  a  new  individual.  According 
to  the  germinating  power,  determined  by  the 
Karman  (naorality  ot  actions),  the  result  is  an 
animal,  or  a  man,  or  a  demon,  or  a  god.  Iden- 
tity of  souls  is  thus  replaced  by  their  continuity, 
in  the  solution  of  the  moral  problem.  Each 
soul  inherits  the  fruits  of  the  Karman,  and  the 
office  of  liberating  and  purifying  its  predeces- 
sor. I  ought,  therefore,  not  to  act  well  merely 
on  behalf  of  my  own  selfish  weal,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  a  new  "  I,"  which  is  to  follow  after 
me.  The  Buddhistic  metempsychosis  is,  there- 
fore, rather  a  metamorphosis  of  the  soul.  **  A 
lamp  is  lighted  from  another ;  the  lamps  differ, 
the  second  only  receiving  the  light  from  the 
first.  So  is  it  also  in  regard  to  souls." — The 
final  goal  of  Buddhistic  salvation  is  the  uproot- 
ing of  sin,  by  exhausting  existence,  by  imped- 
ing its  continuance;  in  short,  by  passing  out 
of  the  Sansara  into  the  Nirvana.  The  signifi- 
cation of  the  latter  term  is  a  prolific  subject 
of  discussion  and  speculation  with  the  differ- 
ent philosophic  schools  and  religious  sects  of 
Buddhistic  Asia.  Its  interpreters  prefer  vague 
definitions,  from  fear  of  offending  sectarians. 
It  means  the  highest  enfranchisement;  to 
theists,  the  absorption  of  individual  life  in 
God;  to  atheists,  in  naught.  The  Thibetans 
translate  it  by  Mya-ngan-loB-hdah-ha^  the  con- 
dition of  one  freed  from  pain ;  eternal  salvation, 
or  freedom  from  transmigration.  Its  etyma 
are:  ni>,  not;  m,  to  blow;  suffix  ana;  its  or- 
thography is  also  Kirtvdna  ;  its  collaterals  are : 
Nircrdnamastaka,  liberation;  nircvdpa,  pftt- 
tini?  out,  as  a  fire,  &c.  It  is  Nihhdna  in  Pali, 
Kihan  in  Burmese,  Niniphan  in  Siamese,  Ni- 
pan  in  Chinese.  Weighing  all  divergences  in 
its  exegesis,  it  may  be  safely  designated  as  the 
definitive  enfranchisement  from  existence  with- 
out a  new  birth,  the  cessation  from  all  misery. 
It  is  the  beyond  of  the  Sansara,  its  contradic- 
tion; without  space,  time,  or  force.  In  the 
third  council  it  was  declared  to  be  ineffable 
and  indescribable.    Life  being  the  summum 
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malum^  its  annihilation  is  the  summum  honvm. 
The  common  definition  is  *^  total  annihilation 
of  pains  and  of  the  Siandhas  or  attributes 
of  existence."  But  this  "  beatifying  dogma  of 
naught "  became  with  the  laity  a  mere  eman- 
cipation from  suffering  and  cessation  of  exist- 
ence. By  dint  of  Dhyana  (divine  meditation) 
and  of  ecstasy,  the  soul,  forsaking  its  selfish- 
ness, may,  even  during  bodily  life,  exalt  itself 
momentarily  to  the  Nirvana ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son this  was  also  considered  as  one  of  the 
higher  heavens,  as  the  empyreum  of  the  form- 
less and  colorless  world.  In  progress  of  time 
the  Nirvana  was  divided  into  three  kinds,  the 
simple  Nirvana,  the  Parinirvana  or  complete 
Nirvana,  and  the  MahSparinirvana  or  great 
complete  Nirv&na,  answering  to  the  three  de- 
grees of  wisdom  and  of  sanctity.  In  the  mod- 
ern mystic-pantheistic  schools,  which  contain 
a  mixture  of  Sivaism,  the  Nirvana  means  t^e 
absorption  into  the  abstract,  nameless  monad  or 
original  Buddha.  From  a  higher  point  of  view, 
both  the  Sansfira  and  Nirvana  are  each  a 
naught;  the  former  being  changeable  naught 
by  deception;  tlie  latter  naught  absolutely. 
The  Sansara  exists  only  to  ignorance ;  it  is  a 
mere  illusion  of  the  M&ya.  From  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  ignorance  the  Nirvana  results. — 
In  the  Kalpa  of  restoration  the  most  perfect 
Buddhas  appear  to  turn  the  wheel  of  faith,  and 
inaugurate  a  new  period  of  revelation  and  sal- 
vation. Innumerable  Buddhas  have  alreadv 
appeared.  They  are  beings  who  have  raised 
themselves  with  their  own  energy,  by  virtues 
and  sacrifices  of  all  sorts,  in  thousands  of  births, 
to  this  highest  pinnacle.  All  are  born  in  cen- 
tral India,  and  their  mother  dies  on  the  seventh 
day  after  giving  them  birth ;  their  doctrine  is 
one  and  the  same;  in  short,  their  whole  bi- 
ography is  a  stereotyped  copy  of  that  of  Sakya- 
muni.  They  differ  merely  in  parentage,  one 
being  of  Brahmanic,  another  of  Kshattriyic 
extraction ;  in  age  (which  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  period  in  which  they  reveal  them- 
selves), one  living  less  than  a  hundred,  an- 
other many  thousands  of  years ;  in  size,  one 
being  six  feet,  another  80,000  miles  in  stature, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  period.  They 
are  called  Tathagatas  (tatkd^  thus;  gata^  known, 
and  gone).  The  teaching  of  each  evaporates 
with  time,  while  sins  grow.  Then  a  Bodhisattva 
(intelligence  of  truth)  is  chosen  among  and  by 
the  blessed  on  high,  who  is  to  become,  by  a 
new  birth  on  earth,  a  Buddha.  His  career 
has  three  stages  of  immeasurable  length,  viz. : 
1,  that  of  decision  to  become  a  Buddha;  2, 
that  of  prospect;  and  8,  that  of  nomination  by 
the  TathSgata,  whom  he  meets  on  earth.  Only 
a  monk  possessed  of  the  fruit  of  the  four 
Dhyanas,  and  who  has  met  with  a  Buddha 
during  a  preceding  life,  can  thus  be  chosen. 
The  exercise  of  the  six  PSramitfts  (para :  Lat. 
praterita — itus^  a,  um)  of  charity,  kindness, 
patience,  energy,  meditation,  and  wisdom,  in 
their  highest  degree,  and  during  millions  of 
exbtences,  can  alone  fit  the  individual  for  this 
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career  and  idssion. — Few  of  the  iDnmnerable 
Buddbaa,  who  are  said  to  have  lived  on  earth 
many  millions  of  Kalpas  before  Sftkyamuni, 
are  nominally  recorded ;  but  24  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessors  are  mentioned  by  himself, 
all  of  whom  promised  him  that  he  should  be- 
come a  Buddha ;  especially  Dipankara  Buddha 
and  six  others.  Of  the  five  saviours  of  the 
present  Bhadra  Kalpa,  three  appeared  before 
SSkyamuni,  namely :  Krakuchchanda  {krakae?i^ 
saw;  uda,  end),  Karakamuni  (kuraha,  gold; 
muni,  saint),  and  Kfisyapa  (kdsya,  spirituous 
liquor ;  pa,  to  drink),  while  the  fifth,  Maittreya 
{mitra,  friend,  charity),  is  yet  to  come.  Many 
legends  concerning  the  predecessors  of  SSkya- 
mnni  are  applied  to  him ;  and  it  is  not  absurd 
to  suppose  tuat  he  represented  his  doctrine  as 

Sre-Brahmanic.  All  these  Bnddhas  of  the 
immest  antiquity  are  dogmatic,  mythological, 
and  fantastic  personages.  Our  historical  Bud- 
dha is  also  not  altogether  free  from  legendary 
qualities.  For,  says  a  legend,  when  in  un- 
fathomable fore-ages  BrahmS  saw  a  youth 
carrying  his  mother  through  a  most  terrible 
tempest,  he  instilled  into  his  heart  the  wish  to 
become  a  Buddha.  This  wish  lasted  during  the 
revelation  of  125,000  Bnddhas,  and  his  prospec- 
tive stage  was  matured  while  887,000  Budahas 
were  turning  tlie  wheel  of  faith.  As  a  Bodhi- 
sattva  he  offered  flowers  to  Dipangkara,  on  a 
spot  near  the  present  Jelalabad. — The  Jdtahas 
(jan,  to  be  bom)  and  Jdtakamdlcu  {mala, 
wreath  of  flowers),  or  the  migrations  of  Sttkya, 
are  a  favorite  subject  of  oriental  monastic  poe- 
try, as  well  as  of  the  pictorial  and  plastic  arts, 
and  a  source  of  many  pious  frauds.  Dsanglun 
(the  wise  and  the  fool),  a  Thibetan  collection  of 
such  legends,  and  kindred  works,  are  of  recent 
date.  Sftkyamuni,  although  passing  through  550 
transformations  (as  king,  hermit,  priest,  cour- 
tier. Brahman,  Indra,  merchant,  and  as  ani- 
mals of  many  kinds),  in  a  Cingalese  legend,  ])re- 
served  his  Bodhisattvic  character  in  the  greatest 
purity.  His  sufferings  on  behalf  of  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world  were  extraordinary  in  their 
number  as  well  as  in  their  horrible  nature. 
These  Jatakas  took  place  mostly  at  Benares 
and  on  the  Indus,  about  the  time  of  Christ's 
birth,  and  the  centuries  immediately  succeed- 
ing. A  spot  is  shown  oven  now  at  Attock, 
where,  as  a  prince,  he  off*ered  his  body  to  be 
devoured  by  a  starving  tigress  and  her  young ; 
and  a  few  miles  thence  another,  where  he  used 
his  own  skin  as  a  tablet,  splinters  of  his  bones 
as  styles,  and  his  blood  as  ink,  to  record  a  lost 
passage  of  the  Dharma.  In  the  legend  of  the 
royal  prince  Vesantara,  his  penultimate  life 
as  a  Bodhisattva  is  ushered  in  by  his  Mahd- 
jdtaka,  or  great  birth.  This  legend  is  popular 
among  all  Buddhistic  nations,  from  the  Cal- 
mucks  to  Ceylon  and  Siam ;  in  it  he  makes  the 
most  extraordinary  sacrifices  of  his  person  and 
of  his  wife  and  children.  Vesantara  went 
to  the  heaven  of  the  joyful ;  thence,  in  the 
shape  of  a  white  elephant,  into  the  body  of 
Malia  Muya  to  be  bom  as  SSakjamunL    His 


royal  father  became  his  other  father,  Snddho- 
dana.  The  law  which  he  revealed  is  to  last 
for  6,000  years,  and  disappear  with  the  world 
before  the  advent  of  Maittreya,  whom  he  had 
already  crowned  in  heaven,  and  who  is  to 
bring  a  period  of  peace  and  holiness  upon 
earth.  II.  The  V  in  at  a  {vi,  before  ni,  to 
guide)  is  the  discipline  of  the  priests ;  one  of 
its  parts,  called  Sila,  has  reference  to  the 
morality  of  laymen.  The  Sramaruu  (sense- 
tamers)  are  bound  to  observe  260  ordinances. 
Of  these  ten  are  essential,  viz. :  not  to  kill,  not 
to  steal,  to  be  chaste,  not  to  lie,  not  to  get 
drank,  not  to  eat  in  the  afternoon,  not  to  sing 
or  dance,  &c.,  to  abstain  fh)m  ornamental 
dresses,  not  to  use  a  large  bed,  not  to  receive 
precious  metals;  five  concern  the  respect  to 
be  paid  to  Buddha,  to  the  law,  and  to  the 
priesthood.  Good  conduct,  good  health,  and 
little  learning  sufiSce  for  admission  to  monk- 
hood, even  in  very  early  youth.  The  novice 
is  ei\joined  to  eat  only  the  leavings  of  laymen's 
meals,  to  wear  a  soiled  garment  of  rags,  to  live 
near  the  roots  of  trees,  to  use  the  nrine  of  cows 
as  medicine,  and  not  to  boast  of  superhuman 
faculties.  Ordination  is  performed  with  many 
ceremonies,  on  great  festival  days.  The  vows 
do  not  bind  for  the  whole  of  life.  The  clerical 
dress,  which  consists  of  an  under  jacket,  a  gown 
reaching  to  the  knees  and  fastened  by  a  girdle, 
and  a  cloak  over  the  left  shoulder,  all  yellow, 
must  be  kept  on  even  at  night,  and  its  loss  en- 
tails that  of  the  priestly  character.  Different 
climates,  sects,  and  dignities  have  introduced 
some  modifications ;  thus,  Lamaists  wear  crim- 
son or  violet  garments.  New  and  cosCly  ma- 
terials, cut  in  pieces,  are  sometimes  sewed  to- 
gether and  sprinkled  with  dust,  to  comply  with 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Except  apostles  and 
very  holy  men,  all  others  shave  their  heads  and 
beards  at  the  new  and  full  moon.  The  nidls 
and  teeth  are  kept  clean.  The  indispensable 
implements  of  a  Bhikshu  or  mendicant  are :  a 
great,  round,  narrow -mouthed  bowl,  without  a 
handle,  for  receiving  alms ;  a  sort  of  sieve  or 
ewer  to  filter  water;  a  staff  or  umbrella;  a 
rosary  of  108  beads;  a  razor,  and  needles. 
Besides  these,  he  has  no  property,  and  lives 
altogether  on  alms,  which  he  collects  without 
importuning  the  givers. — Solitude  and  wander- 
ing about,  begging  without  a  fixed  residence, 
were  soon  exchanged  for  residence  in  con- 
vents, with  cells  for  single  monks.  Celibacy  is 
strictly  enjoined.  The  homes  of  luxury,  of  no- 
bles, of  widows,  and  infidels,  must  be  avoided 
by  the  begging  monk.  The  receiving  of  alms 
or  of  presents  is  regarded  as  a  favor  to  the 

f:iver,  who  is  more  benefited  than  the  receiver, 
t  is  a  sin  to  receive  more  than  is  needfbl  for 
one  meal,  or  to  spill  a  part  of  the  gift,  or  to 
separate  liqtlid  from  solid  victuals.  Animal 
food  is  forbidden,  and  even  vegetables  while 
retaining  the  power  of  germinating.  Although 
poverty  is  a  law  for  single  monks,  the  monas- 
teries can  receive  and  possess  great  wealtiti, 
lands,  serfs,  &c.,  for  the  maintenance  of  tern- 
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pies  and  sttlpas.  Obedience  and  subordination  l 
are  less  required  than  fraternal  and  peaceful  | 
conduct.  Sins  are  confessed  twice  a  month,  to  ■ 
an  assembly  of  at  least  four  priests.  The  pen- 
alties are  not  cruel,  and  consist  in  repentance, 
reprimand,  suspension,  or  expulsion,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  sins.  Nuns  (Bhihshuni) 
have  to  observe  the  same  rules  as  monks,  and 
to  be  respectful  to  them ;  some  are  allowed  to 
dwell  with  their  parents  or  friends.  They 
also  shave  their  heads,  dress  in  white,  and  go 
about  begging,  sometimes  for  the  monastery. 
The  abbots,  or  heads  of  monasteries,  are  chosen 
by  a  meeting  of  the  monks ;  but  in  Siam  and 
Burmah  they  are  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
among  the  Lamas  of  Thibet  they  are  elected 
by  the  coUege.  The  number  of  monks  in  a 
monastery  is  from  four  to  many  thousands,  es- 
pecially in  northern  countries ;  for  instance,  in 
the  collegiate  monastery  of  the  Chutukts  in 
Mongolia  there  are  80,000.  On  the  whole, 
the  hierarchy  is  more  democratic  than  monar- 
chic. We  have  seen  that  the  uninterrupted 
series  of  28  patriarchs,  who  are  believed  to 
have  followed  Buddha  Sakyamuni,  has  no  his- 
toric foundation.  In  Thibet,  however,  there 
is  a  minutely  regulated  hierarchic  and  monar- 
chic government  under  the  dalai-lama,  who 
is  always  reborn  after  death  in  another  person, 
and  whose  administration  is  carried  on  during 
his  minority  by  regents. — In  the  beginning 
Buddhism  was  very  simple,  without  a  compli- 
cated system  of  saints ;  but  in  progress  of  time 
we  find  teachers  of  theology:  Arycu  (venera- 
bles),  who  know  the  four  truths ;  men  of  the 
four  paths  or  fruits,  those  who  have  attained 
the  stream  which  floats  them  into  the  Nirvana, 
others  who  will  return  yet  once  to  life,  others 
who  will  not  return ;  and  Archats,  or  the  wor- 
shipful, who  are  perfectly  pure,  infallible,  en- 
dowed with  miraculous  powers,  and  see  the 
Nirvana.  There  are  three  still  higher  sorts  of 
saints,  according  to  the  three  passages  or  ve- 
hicles: those  having  life  on  account  of  their 
being  pupils  of  Sdkyamuni;  Pratyeka  Bud- 
dhas,  or  self-saviours,  a  million  times  higher 
than  Archats,  comprehending  all  causalities; 
and  Bodhisattvas,  a  sort  of  embryonic  Bud- 
dhas.  The  three  passages  or  vehicles  are  repre- 
sented OS  being  drawn,  the  little  by  antelopes, 
the  middle  by  goats,  the  great  by  oxen.  Bud- 
dha himself  is  represented  to  have  been  thrice 
as  great  in  body  as  ordinary  men,  of  the  most 
mj^jestic  beauty  of  appearance,  with  82  great 
and  80  lesser  characters  of  physical  perfection, 
with  a  protuberance  on  the  head,  with  bluish- 
black  locks  flowing  like  a  periwig,  a  tuft  of 
hair  between  the  brows,  &c.  His  footsoles 
are  marked  with  various  emblems,  such  as  a 
wheel  with  many  spokes,  an  umbrella,  an  ele- 
phant's trunk,  a  lotus.  Mount  Meru,  the  sun, 
moon,  tiger,  and  mystic  crosses.  The  atmos- 
]>here  about  him  is  aromatic;  his  head  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo  of  light. — Buddhism  favored 
the  laity  by  admitting  them  to  salvation,  and 
binding  them  to  the  priests.     Updsakas  and  , 


Updsahia  (upa^  near ;  d«,  to  sit ;  suffl  aha)  are 
male  and  female  religious  servants,  a  sort  of 
half  monks  and  half  nuns ;  bound  to  observe 
the  first  five  of  the  above  ten  precepts,  with  the 
following  &ve:  not  to  swear  or  curse,  not  to 
talk  nonsense,  not  to  be  concupiscent  or  greedy 
of  pleasure,  not  to  be  malignant,  to  eschew 
superstition,  heresy,  and  skepticism.  In  short, 
the  whole  morality  is  more  one  of  endurance, 
patience,  submission,  and  abstinence,  than  of 
action,  energy,  and  enterprise.  A  general  love 
of  all  beings  is  its  nucleus ;  each  animal  being 
our  neighbor  or  possible  relative.  To  love  even 
our  enemies,  to  offer  our  lives  for  animals,  to 
abstain  even  from  defensive  warfare,  to  gain 
the  greatest  of  victories  by  conquering  one's  self, 
to  avoid  all  vices,  to  practise  all  virtues  of  hu- 
mility and  mildness,  to  be  obedient  to  supe- 
riors, to  cherish  and  respect  parents,  old  age, 
learning, 'virtuous  and  holy  men,  to  provide 
food,  shelter,  and  comfort  for  men  and  animals, 
to  plant  trees  on  the  roads,  dig"  wells,  &c. — such 
are  the  moral  duties  of  Buddhists.  No  religion 
is  despised  by  them;  religious  wars  waged 
against  dissenters  have  never  been  heard  of 
among  them ;  the  only  contest  on  record  being 
that  between  the  Thibetan  Yellow  and  Red 
caps,  in  which  the  latter  were  driven  out  into 
the  liigh  valleys  of  the  Himalaya  (Bootan,  Ne- 
paul,  Ladakh,  &c.).  *'  Honor  your  own  faith, 
and  do  not  slander  that  of  others,"  is  a  Bud- 
dhistic maxim.  Kublai  Khan,  who  became  a 
convert  irr  1259,  allowed  priests  of  all  creeds  to 
"swarm  at  his  court,"  who  were  eager  to  con- 
vert him  to  their  own  faith.  The  persecutions 
of  Christians  in  Japan,  China,  Siam,  &c.,  are  oc- 
casioned by  other  than  religious  causes,  being 
commonly  reprisals  against  their  intermeddling 
habits.  National  barriers  have  been  most 
effectually  levelled  to  the  ground  by  Buddhism. 
Polygamy  is  not  countenanced,  but  merely 
tolerated  where  it  had  existed  before  Bud- 
dhism came  in.  Monogamy  is  the  rule  in  Cey- 
lon, Siam,  and  Burmah ;  somewhat  less  so  in 
Thibet,  Mongolia,  and  among  the  Calmucks. 
Illegitimate  children  are  not  disowned  or 
abandoned,  but  taken  care  o^  although  they 
have  no  equal  right  of  inheritance  with  the 
strictly  legitimate.  Woman,  in  general,  is 
better  treated  than  by  any  other  oriental  re- 
ligion. In  the  cold,  high  regions  of  Thibet, 
and  in  the  Himalayan  valleys,  polyandry  is  not 
rare,  several  (sometimes  as  many  as  ten)  men, 
mostly  brothers,  having  but  one  wife. — Wor- 
ship, in  our  sense  of  the  word,  arose  slowly 
and  late  in  Buddhism.  Almsgiving,  confes- 
sion, preaching,  explaining  the  reasons  for  the 
inequality  of  fortune,  and  other  relations  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  laity,  produced  at  last 
the  use  of  prayers,  of  adoration,  and  of  sacri- 
fices. The  memory  of  S&kyamuni,  his  pre- 
tended image,  his  relics,  and  afterward  those 
of  others,  became  objects  of  idolatry.  Bud- 
dha is  said  to  have  made  a  portrait  of  him- 
self, which  became  the  stereotyped  model  of  an 
infinity  of  images,  statues,  and  the  like.    The 
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ancient  Buddhistic  paintings  in  fresco,  as  found 
in  grottoes,  are  highly  creditable  to  the  taste 
and  skill  of  the  painters,  who  were  mostly 
monks.  Three  sorts  of  relics  of  Buddha  and 
of  saints  are  distinguished,  viz. :  bodily  dhdtus 
(elements)  or  sariras  (*ry,  to  injure),  such  as 
teeth,  hairs,  nails,  pieces  of  bones ;  things  once 
possessed  by  the  saint ;  and  objects  with  which 
he  came  into  c(mtact.  The  most  renowned 
relic  is  Buddha's  left  eye-tooth,  the  present 
palladium  of  Ceylon,  w^hose  history  is  (juite  ro- 
mantic and  miraculous.  It  is  a  piece  of  bent 
ivory,  about  two  inches  long,  kept  in  a  splen- 
did chai>el  and  surrounded  by  many  jewels. 
Buddha's  skull,  eyeballs,  shoulder  blade,  &c., 
his  manuscript  of  the  Dharma,  his  gowns, 
alms-pot,  &c.,  his  shadow,  heaven-ladder,  his 
animal  bodies,  as  bird,  elephant,  <$:o.,  the 
Bodhi  tree  at  Gaya,  and  many  otUer  relics, 
are  shown  in  various  places.  Kelics  are  kept 
in  stupas  or  topes  of  peculiar  construction  ;  the 
shape  of  a  water  bubble,  and  one  or  several 
umbrellas,  being  characteristic  and  symbolic 
features  of  these  monuments,  among  which  the 
celebrated  porcelain  pagoda  of  the  convent  of 
celestial  beatitude  at  Nanking  is  the  principal. 
Most  have  cupolas ;  but  some,  like  the  turur- 
ghans  of  the  M<mgols,  are  i)yramids,  or  only 
truncated  pyramids.  Their  height  is  from  a 
few  inches  to  three  hundred  feet  and  more. 
Most  of  them  contain  a  small  cavity,  in  which 
the  relics  are  kei>t;  but  some  are  solid.  A 
trinity,  called  Triratna  (three  jewels),  was  at 
last  developed  in  the  less  than  unitarian 
Buddhism,  probably  the  prototype  of  the  Brah- 
manic  Trimurti,  but  certainly  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  ancient  formula,  "  Buddha,  Dhar- 
ma (law),  and  Sangha  (collection)."  We  know 
the  two  former.  Sangha  is  the  collection  or 
congregation  of  saints,  or  what  we  call  the 
church  or  the  council ;  but  at  last  it  came  to 
mean  simply  the  priesthood.  Since  the  priest- 
hood was  the  representative  of  Buddha  and 
the  expounder  of  the  Dharmma,  it  became 
itself  the  whole  trinity,  and  even  God ;  though 
in  pure  Buddhism  no  God  is  mentioned.  The 
original  formula  of  a  prayer,  "  I  take  refuge 
witli  Buddha,  I  take  refuge  with  Dharma,  I 
take  refuge  with  Sangha,'''  is  repeated  moohan- 
icallv  ad  iuffjiitnm  bv  the  aid  of  the  beads; 
the  movement  of  the  lij)S  being  suflScient  to 
render  it  efficacious.  At  last  praying  machines 
were  constructed,  consisting  of  a  sort  of  hol- 
low barrel,  which  turns  on  an  axis,  and  in 
which  the  i)rayer,  written  on  a  great  many  lit- 
tle scrolls,  is  turned  about.  Fa-hian,  the  Chi- 
nese i>ilgrim,  describes  (A.  D.  400)  S(^)me  which 
he  saw.  Some  are  colossal,  and  moved  by 
wind  or  water,- or  by  special  turners,  or  mere- 
ly kicked  into  motion  by  pnssers  by;  others 
are  small,  and  carried  in  the  hand.  Magic 
formulas  of  exorcism,  storm-making,  raising 
from  death,  &c.,  remnants  of  ancient  Shaman- 
ism, have  been  engrafted  u]K)n  Buddhism 
among  the  Mongols  and  Cal mucks.  Sermons 
have  also  become  an  integral  part  of  worship. 


as  also  processions  around  temples  or  8t(lpfl9, 
with  relics ;  sacrifices  of  fmit,  flowers,  incense, 
eatables  (not  bloody) ;  confession  of  laymen, 
consecration  of  sacred  water,  sacred  baths  or 
baptisms  (in  Mongolia),  fasting,  psalm-singing, 
chorals,  benedictions,  litanies.  The  lamas  are 
dressed  in  pontificals,  like  those  of  the  Catho- 
lic bishops.  The  temples  are  souare,  with  a 
nave  and  lateral  halls,  separated  from  it  by 
columns.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  the 
sanctuary  with  the  altar,  and  images  of 
saints.  In  some  there  is  a  dagoba  under 
a  cupola.  Paintings,  banners,  garlands,  tai>- 
estries,  and  allegorical  rei)re8entations  adorn 
the  church.  There  are  eight  altar  imple- 
ments :  an  umbrella,  a  horn,  crosses  entwined 
in  a  knot  of  24  angles,  a  lotas  flower,  a  gold 
fish,  a  ewer,  a  wheel,  an  allegory  of  five  senses ; 
all  s^Tubolic  of  Buddha,  and  made  of  pasteboard 
or  of  metal,  varnished,  gilt,  and  painted.  On 
the  altar  are  sacrificial  shells,  sacred  vessels,  a 
metallic  mirror  to  reflect  Buddha^s  image,  a 
round  plate  with  five  protuberances,  represent- 
ing the  Meru  and  the  four  Dvipas  or  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  a  chalice.  Famigations,  illu- 
minations, music,  bell-ringing,  and  many  other 
things  similar  to  those  used  in  the  west,  attend 
the  rites.  Besides  the  festivals  at  the  new  and 
full  moon,  and  some  others  in  diflerent  coun- 
tries, there  are  three  great  annual  festivals. 
One  is  called  the  lamp  festival,  at  the  close  of 
the  Vareha^  or  rainy  season,  our  autumn ;  there 
is  another  at  the  beginning  of  spring ;  one  on 
the  day  of  the  conception  or  birth  of  Sfikya- 
muni,  whose  time  varies  in  different  countries. 
There  is  also,  in  some  parts,  a  fourth  festival, 
when  the  images  of  Buddha  and  of  the  saint.n 
are  carried  about  on  wagons ;  and  in  the  north 
a  fifth  is  that  of  the  consecration  of  water,  riv- 
ers, lakes.  The  lamas  also  say  masses  for  the 
repose  of  souls.  Synods  are  held  annually  and 
quinquennially ;  the  latter,  in  olden  times,  on 
the  sacred  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gan- 
ges and  Jumna,  called  the  great  alms  field. 
Family  worship  takes  place  at  diflerent  stages 
of  life,  such  as  birtli,  naming  of  the  child,  hair 
cutting  at  puberty,  marriage  (though  tnis  is 
merely  a  civic  and  not  a  religious  act),  death, 
funerals ;  at  all  of  which  the  priest  is  present, 
although  not  necessarily,  as  in  Europe.  The 
priest  acts  also  as  a  physician,  and  in  the  north 
as  a  sorcerer,  magician,  or  augur. — Samdflhi 
(»am,  together ;  dha^  to  have  hold),  or  medita- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  arriring  at  the  extinction 
of  the  selfhocxl  in  the  manner  described  above, 
is  the  acme  of  spiritual  life.  It  consists  of  four 
degrees :  1,  consideration  of  one  thing  as  dis- 
tinct from  others,  with  satisfaction  at  the  dis- 
cernment of  multifarious  things ;  this  frees  on© 
from  the  conditions  of  sin ;  2,  suppression  of 
that  discerning  judgment,  reduction  of  the 
many  things  to  one,  with  pleasure  thereat ;  8, 
indifference  in  the  discernment  by  judgment ; 
memory  and  consciousness  yet  active,  with  a 
dim  feeling  of  Ixnlily  well-being ;  4,  complete 
indifiference,  purification  from  all  feeling  of  joy 
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or  paia.  Nothing  can  resist  contemplation,  and 
the  Bodliisattvas  tberebj  reacb  the  26th  heaven. 
There  are  theories  concerning  108  Somiidhis. 
Over  the  28th  heaven  there  is  yet  Nirodhn  (ni, 
befure ;  riidh,  to  opjiose),  or  tlie  obstacle,  be- 
fiire  the  Nirvana  can  be  attuned.  Whether 
tliis  obstacle  necessarily  ends  life  is  not  yet  as- 
certained. The  frait  of  Saniadhi  is  jruirui,  sci- 
ence or  omniscient  omnipotence,  containing 
the  Muktha  or  final  liberation.  III.  The  Ab- 
liinK.iBMA  {ahki,  over,  upon,  and  dharma) 
constitnlos  Buddhistic  metaphyucs,  and  is  de- 
rived indirectly  from  Sukyomuni.  The  soath- 
ern  Buddhists  say,  "  Satraa  are  for  men,  Vinaya 
for  priests,  Abhidharma  for  gods."  There  are 
but  two  sources  of  knowledge :  sensual  per- 
ception and  logical  dedaction.  There  are  two 
principal  philosophic  schools:  1,  that  of  the 
Viiihhdakitai^  or  dilemmists,  vrho  maintain  the 
necessity  of  immediate  contact  with  the  ob- 
ject to  be  known ;  2,  tliat  of  the  Sautranti- 
kmi,  who  insisit  on  perception  and  on  deduction 
therefrom.  Someamong  the  former  rtjectthe 
existence  of  the  world.  Buddhistic  logic  is  eX' 
coedingly  contradictory.  Each  determination 
ends  in  naught.  To  be  is  said  also  not  to  bo. 
A  common  formula  of  argning  is  this;  "A 
thing  ix  and  is  not,  and  it  neither  is  nor  is  not." 
TliL-  method  is  purely  dogmatic  and  dialectic, 
prueeeding  with  stereotyped  categories  and 
formulas.  Philosophy,  cosmology,  and  tlieology 
are  an  ever-turning  wheel  without  any  loco- 
motion. In  general,  the  wheel  and  water  bnb- 
bic  are  the  constant  emblems  and  symbols  of 
Buddhistic  reasoning,  which  is  most  deveIo[ied 
iu  the  theory  of  the  "  great  passage."  Matter 
is  merely  a  product  of  niorality.  Some  schools 
count  five  elements,  with  as  many  qualities  and 
senses ;  some  have  six,  viz. :  earth,  hard,  nose ; 
water,  wet,  tongue ;  fire,  hot,  eye ;  air,  movable, 
skin ;  ether,  audible,  ear.  To  these  is  added 
the  Manat,  or  common  sensortum,  whose  ob- 
jects are  the  Dhnrina  (law,  being,  nature, 
mutter)  and  the  Vijndaa  (science,  conscience). 
Some  systems  admit  a  specilic  soul  or  self  (/iiki 
Atman,  Upadhi);  others  deny  it.  It  is  need- 
less to  enter  into  further  details,  and  we  con- 
chide  with  a  list  of  the  following  chain  of  12 
causes  (Xiddnat:  tii,  in,  on;  da,  to  give):  1, 
age  and  death;  caused  by  (2)  birth;  caused 
by  (3)  existence;  this  by  (4)  attachment  to 
things;  this  by  (5)  desire;  arising  from  (G) 
sensation;  which  presupposes (T)  contact;  this 
(8)  senses ;  which  perceive  (9)  forms  and  names 
or  distinction;  caused  by  (10)  conception  of 
ideas  or  consciousness;  which  comes  from  (11) 
stirring  and  action ;  this  being,  at  last,  the  re- 
sult of  (12)  Atidyd  (non  and  tidere),  or  igno- 
rance. All  these  illusions  must  be  annihilated 
lietbre  we  can  sink  into  the  emptiness  of  the 
Nirvana, — See  "Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society"  and  " Awatio  Researches,"  especially 
articles  by  Hodgson  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  former  and 
vol.  xri.  of  the  latter;  Bumoaf,  Introduelion 
AVhi»toired«  BotiddhUmt  tnrfiVn  (Paris,  1844), 
and  Lotnt  de  la  bonne  loi  (1865);    Hardy, 
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"Manual  of  Buddhism"  (London,  1850),  and 
"EasU'm  Monachisra"  (18fi3);  KOppen,  Die 
Rdigion  du  Buddha  (Beriin,  1657);  Barthfi- 
leinv  Saint- Hilairc,  Le  Bouddha  et  »a  religion 
(Paris,  1 860) ;  Sehlagintweit,  Baddhitm  in  Tibet 
(Leipsic,  18()3);  Eitel,  "Handbook  of  Chinese 
Buddhism"  (London,  1870);  Alabaster,  "The 
AVbeel  of  the  Law,  from  Siamese  Sources" 
(London,  1871). 

BCUDUG.  a  method  of  propagating  trees  and 
shrubs.  Tno  seeds  of  cultivated  fruits,  when  ' 
planted,  seldom  produce  trees  bearing  frnit 
true  to  thou-  kind.  Young  trees,  grown  from 
seeds,  ore  called  stocks.  They  are  removed 
from  nursery  beds  when  in  a  thrifty  state,  set 
in  regular  nursery  rows  in  gqod  ground  during 
earlyspring,  and  in  summer  worked  with  choice 
buds  from  fruit  trees.  Large  trees  are  fi-e- 
qoently  i^modolled  by  the  inoculation  of  young 
shoots  with  buds  from  more  desirable  varie- 
ties of  fruit  than  their  natural  product.  When 
a  bud  is  carefiilly  removed  from  a  tree,  it  bears 
alt  the  characteristics  of  that  tree,  and  when 
propurly  set  in  a  thrifty  young  stocic  will  unite 
witu  it,  and  produce  a  tree  similar  t*  the  one 
from  which  it  was 
removed.  The  re- 
sults produced  by 
budding  are  the 
same'  as  those 
brought  about  by 
grafting;  but  the 
former  has  many 
advantages,  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  Stocks 
may  be  budded  at 
aneariieragethan 
they  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grafted. 
2.  Stocks  may  be 
budded  the  same 
season  they  ore 
transplanted,  al- 
though thoy  oiwht 
not  to  be  grafted 


Budding. 


until  the  ensuing 
season.  8.  Bud- 
ding is  a  more  rapid  operation  than  graft- 
ing, a  workman  being  able  to  set  two  in  a 
minute.  The  work  is  also  done  at  a  season 
when  there  is  not  so  much  hurry  as  in  the 
spring,  when  )trafting  is  performed.  4.  If  a 
tree  be  budded  during  summer,  and  the  bud 
dies,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  the  some 
season,  or  the  stock  grafted  the  ensuing  spring ; 
whereas,  if  it  be  grafted  first,  it  may  be  entire- 
ly lost.  6.  Very  choice  trees  may  be  rapidly 
propagated  by  budding,  one  bud  being  suffi- 
cient to  reprodnco  the  variety,  while  in  graft- 
ing several  buds  are  used  at  once. — For  bud- 
ding, a  sliarp,  thin-bladcd,  round-pointed  knife 
is  used,  with  a  handle  t«nninating  in  a  thin 
wedge-like  piece  of  ivory  or  bone,  which  is 
useful  in  raising  the  bark  of  the  stock.  The 
buds  are  taken  from  shoots  of  the  present 
year's  growth,  when  they  have  become  per- 
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fected ;  tbis  may  be  known  by  tbe  formation 
of  tbe  terminal  bud.  Should  tlie  shoots  be 
backward  in  growth,  they  may  be  more  rap- 
idly perfected  by  pinching  off  the  upper  end, 
checking  their  growth,  and  ripening  the  parts. 
The  buds  to  be  removed  are  developed  in  the 
a.xils  of  the  leaves,  or  that  point  where  the  leaf 
joins  the  stem.  The  buds  should  be  well  form- 
ed before  being  removed,  or  they  will  be  of  no 
value.  When  of  proper  age,  the  young  shoot 
from  which  the  buds  are  to  be  taken  is  cut 
away  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  leaves  are  re- 
moved from  it,  while  their  footstalks  are  left 
attached  to  the  buds  as  handles.  The  removed 
shoot  is  then  called  a  "  stick  of  buds."  They 
may  be  wrapped  in  damp  cloths  and  laid  in  a 
C(K)1  place  for  several  days,  if  necessary;  or 
they  may  be  packed  in  moist  sawdust  to  ex- 
clude tlie  air,  and  thus  sent  a  long  distance 
with  perfect  safety.  The  operator  selects  a 
smooth  place  on  the  stock,  making  an  incision 
across  it  through  the  bark,  and  another  at  right 
angles  to  and  below  it,  so  as  to  form  a  T ;  the 
bark  is  raised  on  each  side  of  the  cut  by  the 
ivory  handle  of  the  knife,  and  the  stock  is  ready. 
Taking  the  stick  of  buds  in  his  loft  hand,  the 
operator  inserts  his  knife  above  the  bud,  bring- 
ing it  out  below,  so  as  to  cut  away  the  bud,  a 
portion  of  bark,  and  a  part  of  the  wood.  Mr.  P. 
Barry,  in  his  "  Fruit  Garden,"  says :  "  When 
it  happens  that  the  knife  passes  exactly  be- 
tween the  bark  and  wood,  tne  bud  cannot  fail 
to  be  good ;  but  this  rarely  hapi)ens ;  more  or 
less  wood  is  attached,  and  the  removal  of  this 
is  the  nice  point.  Where  the  buds  are  flat,  the 
difficulty  is  less  than  where  they  have  large, 

Erominent  shoulders,  as  the  plum  and  pear 
ave  in  many  cases.  When  all  the  wood  is 
taken  out  of  these,  a  cavity  remains  which  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  wood  on  which 
the  bud  is  placed,  and  therefore,  although  the 
bark  unites  well,  the  bud  will  not  grow.  Some- 
times such  as  these  are  separated  by  making 
nn  incision  through  the  bark,  lifting  the  edge 
of  the  bark  attached  to  the  bud  with  the  knife, 
and  pushing  it  off  with  the  fingers.  A  safer 
way  still  is  to  cut  around  tbe  bud  and  draw  a 
strong  silk  thread  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood,  thus  removing  the  bud  in  perfection." 
Mr.  J.  J.  Tliomas,  in  his  "Fruit  Culturist," 
says :  "The  English  practice  of  taking  out  the 
small  portion  of  wood  cut  from  the  slioot  has 
been  found,  in  the  climate  of  this  country, 
not  only  useless,  but  really  detrimental.  In- 
deed, it  often  happens  that  buds  of  the  cherry 
and  other  trees  of  rather  siM)ngy  growth  and 
slow  adhesion  succeed  much  better  when 
a  thick  portion  of  wood  is  taken  off  than 
otherwise,  the  wood  in  such  cases  assisting  in 
the  retention  of  moisture  until  cemented  to  | 
the  stock."  Having  prepared  the  bud,  insert  | 
it  quickly  in  the  incision  on  the  stock,  and,  | 
commencing  at  the  bottom,  wrap  tlie  bud  and 
Htock  with  strips  of  bass  matting,  merely  leav- 
ing the  ^ntal  point  of  the  bud  exposed,  and 
making  the  whole  impervious  to  air  and  water. 


The  bud  will  soon  swell,  when  the  tie  dionld 
be  loosened,  and  finally  removed.  This  will 
hap])en  in  from  10  to  20  days.  Should  any 
length  of  time  elapse  from  the  removal  of  the 
bud  to  its  insertion,  it  should  be  held  in  the 
mouth  to  keep  it  moist. — ^The  time  for  badding 
is  usually  from  July  16  to  Sept.  15.  The  only 
rule  that  can  be  given  is,  to  secure  the  perfect 
development  of  the  bud,  and  to  ascertam  that 
the  bark  of  the  stock  separates  freely  from  the 
wood.  This  will  occur  earlier  or  later,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  tree,  location,  and  season. 
The  inserted  bud  will  remain  in  the  stock  in 
a  dormant  condition  until  the  ensuing  spring, 
when  the  top  of  the  stock  is  removed  a  few 
inches  above  the  bud ;  thus  the  latter  receives 
the  whole  sap  of  the  stock,  and  when  a  shoot 
is  produced  it  is  stayed  by  being  tied  loosely 
to  the  stock  left  above  the  insertion.  Later  in 
the  growth  of  the  tree  the  stock  is  cut  down 
to  the  butt  of  the  new  shoot,  which  rapidly 
heals  tbe  wound,  and  the  young  tree  becomes 
a  true  representative  of  the  variety  from  which 
the  bud  was  originally  derived.  Budding  is 
sometimes  performed  in  spring,  sometimes  in 
June,  but  these  are  not  desirable  periods. — In 
anchor  budding,  instead  of  making  a  cross  in- 
cision so  as  to  form  a  T,  cuts  are  made  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  incision  at  a 
slight  angle,  so  that  the  whole  is  shaped  like 
an  anchor  qt.  The  bark  may  be  more  readily 
raised  from  the  stock  than  in  the  old  method. 

Bn>fi  (Badsis),  €alllaoie,  a  French  scholar, 
bom  in  Paris  in  1467,  died  Aug.  23, 1540.  He 
studied  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  the 
Greek  language,  the  latter  under  Lascaris.  In 
1519  he  published  the  Commentarii  Lingum 
Grfeeai^  which  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of 
Greek  literature  in  France.  He  was  also  en- 
gaged in  public  affairs  under  Louis  XII.  and 
Francis  I.  lie  persuaded  Francis  not  to  issue 
an  edict  prohibiting  the  printing  of  books, 
which  had  been  urged  by  the  Sorbonne.  The 
royal  college  of  France  and  the  royal  library 
at  Fontainebleau  were  founded  through  his  ef- 
forts. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  royal 
librarian.  lie  was  suspected  of  Calvinism,  and 
after  his  death  his  family  openly  espoused  the 
reformation.  After  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew they  were  obliged  to  flee  from 
France.  A  part  of  them  went  to  Switzerland, 
retaining  their  original  name  of  Bud6 ;  among 
the  possessions  which  they  there  acquired  was 
the  estate  of  Femey,  afterward  occupied  by 
Voltaire,  though  still  owne<l  by  the  Bud6  fam- 
ily. Another  branch  emigrated  to  Pomerania, 
where  they  assumed  the  name  of  Budde,  Latin- 
ized into  Buddeus.     (See  BroDErs.) 

BIDE  LIUHT,  the  name  given  to  the  method 
of  increasing  the  light  of  coal  gas,  or  of  argand 
burners  of  lamps,  i)y  introducing  oxygen  fms 
into  the  interior  of  the  hollow  flame.  The 
process  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Goldsworthy 
Gumey,  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  called  Bade 
light  from  the  name  of  his  residence.  Tbe 
materials  consumed  to  produce  light  bnm  to 
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waste  in  the  ordinary  hollow  flame ;  only  the 
outer  portion  of  this  is  exposed  to  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  gases  in  the  interior 
are  carried  otf  only  partially  consumed.  By 
directing  a  current  of  oxygen  gas  upward 
through  the  internal  cavity  of  the  flame,  all 
the  gases  meet  the  full  supply  of  this  element, 
and  thorough  combinations  take  place,  witli 
greatly  increased  vividness  of  light.  It  is  a 
process,  however,  that  can  only  be  advantage- 
ously conducted  upon  a  large  scale.  According 
to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  supplied,  the  color 
of  the  light  varies  from  perfect  white  to  red. 

BUDGHJi,  Ei8tac«,  an  English  writer,  born  at 
St.  Thomas,  near  Exeter,  in  1685,  died  in  1786. 
He  assisted  Steele  in  the  composition  of  the 
"Tatler,"  and  Addison  in  the  "Spectator," 
where  his  contributions  are  distinguished  by 
the  signature  X.  In  1717  Addison  obtained 
for  him  the  place  of  comptroller  general  of  the 
revenue  in  Ireland.  He  lampooned  the  Irish 
viceroy,  and  was  removed  from  oflBce;  and  in 
1720  he  lost  £20,000  by  the  failure  of  the  South 
sea  scheme,  and  afterward  spent  £5,000  more 
in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  into  parliament. 
He  then  employed  himself  in  writing  against 
the  ministers.  In  1738  he  began  a  weekly  pe- 
riodical called  the  **  Bee,"  which  continued  for 
above  100  numbers,  and  has  been  reprinted  in 
8  vols.  8vo.  Soon  after  this  a  legacy  of  £2,000 
was  left  him  in  the  will  of  his  friend  Dr.  Tin- 
dal ;  but  Budgell  wais  accused  of  having  inter- 
polated this-passage  into  tlie  will,  and  the  leg- 
acy was  annulled.  He  then  studied  law,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar,  but  meeting  with  no  suc- 
cess, he  committed  suicide  by  leaping  from  a 
boat  into  the  Thames.  He  left  in  his  room  a 
paper  on  which  was  written,  "  WhatCato  did, 
and  Addison  approved,  cannot  be  wrong." 

BUDWEIS  (Czech,  Badegovice),  a  fortified 
town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Moldau,  77  m.  S.  of 
Prague ;  pop.  in  1870, 17,413.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  contains  a  cathe- 
dral, a  council  house,  two  gymnasia,  and  flour- 
ishing manufactures  of  woollen,  damasks,  mus- 
lins, &c.  The  railway,  completed  in  1832, 
which  connects  Budweis  with  Linz,  was  the 
first  one  built  in  Germany.  Near  by  is  the 
Schloss  Frauenberg,  one  of  the  seats  of  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,  attached  to  which  is  a  park 
containing  800  wild  swine. 

BUEL9  Jesse,  an  American  agriculturist,  bom 
at  Coventry,  Conn.,  Jan.  4,  1778,  died  at 
Danbury,  Oct.  6,  1839.  He  learned  the  trade 
of  a  printer,  and  in  1813  went  to  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  established  the  "  Argus,"  a  political 
newspaper,  which  he  conducted  till  1821,  when 
he  retired  t6  a  farm  near  Albany.  The  land 
w^hich  he  chose  had  been  almost  worthless  un- 
der the  system  of  cultivation  hitherto  pursued ; 
but  by  fertilizers  and  more  perfect  tillage  he 
made  it  one  of  the  best  farms  of  the  state. 
He  was  frequently  a  member  of  the  state  legis- 
lature, for  a  while  judge  of  the  county  court, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  one  of  the  regents 
of  the  university.    In  1884  he  commenced  the 


Eublicationof  the  "Albany  Cultivator,"  which 
e  edited  for  six  years.  He  also  conducted  the 
*'  Farmers'  Instructor "  (10  vols.),  and  the 
"Farmers'  Companion"  (1889).  In  addition 
to  these  publications,  he  delivered  an  immense 
number  of  addresses  upon  his  favorite  subject 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

BIJELL,  Don  Cariw,  an  American  general,  bom 
near  Marietta,  Ohio,  March  23,  1818.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841,  and  served  in 
the  Florida  war  and  on  frontier  duty  till  1845. 
In  the  Mexican  war  he  was  present  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monte- 
rey, Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  and  Churubnsco, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded,  receiving  the 
brevets  of  captain  and  m^jor.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1847  and  in  1848  he  was  employed  in 
the  a^utant  general's  office  at  Washington; 
from  1849  to  1861  as  assistant  adjutant  general 
in  the  departments  of  New  Mexico,  Texas,  the 
East,  the  West,  and  the  Pacific.  After  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he  as- 
sisted in  organizing  the  army  collected  near 
Washington.  In  November  of  that  year  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  department  of  the 
Ohio,  his  headquarters  being  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
On  March  21, 1862,  he  was  made  mtyor  general 
of  volunteers,  his  department  being  incorpo- 
rated with  that  of  the  Mississippi,  under  Gen. 
Halleck.  He  appeared  with  a  part  of  one  of 
his  divisions  on  the  battle  field  of  Shiloh,  April 
6,  in  time  to  succor  the  hard-pressed  force  un- 
der Gen.  Grant ;  on  the  following  day,  his  other 
divisions  having  come  up,  the  confederates  were 
worsted,  and  fell  back  to  their  intrenchments  at 
Corinth.  In  June  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  newly  formed  district  of  the  Ohio,  with  his 
headquarters  at  Huntsville,  Ala.  In  July  and 
August  the  confederates,  under  Bragg,  marched 
into  Kentucky,  compelling  the  abandonment 
of  Lexington  and  Frankfort,  and  threatening 
Louisville  and  even  Cincinnati.  On  Sept.  80 
Buell,  by  order  from  Washington,  turned  over 
his  command  to  Gen.  Thomas,  upon  whose  re- 
quest it  was  at  once  restored  to  Buell.  A  part 
of  Buell's  army  came  up  with  a  part  of  the  con- 
federate force  at  Perryville,  Oct.  8,  where  an 
indecisive  action  was  fought.  The  confederates 
retreated  leisurely  to  Cumberland  gap,  and 
Buell  did  not  follow  them.  On  the  24th  he 
was  directed  to  transfer  his  command  to  G«n. 
Rosecrans,  and  a  court  of  inquiry  was  ordered 
to  investigate  his  operations  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  The  action  of  this  court  has  never 
been  published.  Gen.  Buell  was  mustered  oat 
of  the  volunteer  service  May  28, 1864,  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  army  June  1,  and  in 
1865  became  president  of  the  Green  River  iron 
works,  in  Kentucky. 

BUEN  ATRE,  or  Bonaire,  a  small  island  in 
the  Dutch  West  Indies,  25  m.  E.  of  Cura^oa, 
used  as  a  penal  depot ;  pop.  about  4,000.  It 
is  a  highland,  sloping  to  the  8.  W.,  on  which 
side  there  is  a  very  good  roadstead.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  of  the  island  is  in  salt,  but  cochmeal 
is  also  produced. 
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BtESk  VIOTA,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Iowa; 
area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,586.  Storm 
lake  18  situated  in  the  8.  part,  which  is  also 
watered  by  Coon  river  and  affluents  of  Maple 
river;  the  Little  Sioux  skirts  the  N.  border. 
The  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  railroad  traverses 
the  county.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  7,780  bushels  of  wheat,  9,085  of  Indian 
com,  6,450  of  oats,  4,617  of  potatoes,  151  tons 
of  hay,  and  20,475  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
290  horses,  374  milch  cows,  717  other  cattle, 
249  sheep,  and  172  swine.    Capital,  Prairie viUe. 

BIEXA  VISTA,  a  hamlet  of  N.  E.  Mexico,  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  state  of  Coahuila,  7  m. 
S.  of  Saltillo,  near  which  a  battle  was  fought, 
Feb.  22  and  23,  1847,  between  the  Americans 
under  Gen.  Taylor  and  the  Mexicans  under 
Gen.  Santa  Anna.  The  Americans  numbered 
about  5,000;  the  Mexicans  were  about  20,000, 
but  the  ground  was  such  as  to  render  their 
cavalry  and  artillery  nearly  useless,  and  jmr- 
tially  to  neutralize  their  superiority  in  infantry. 
Taylor  having  refused  to  surrender  at  the  sum- 
mons of  Santa  Anna,  the  attack  was  com- 
menced by  the  latter  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
22d,  and  by  night  he  had  gained  the  summit  of 
a  ridge,  and  the  Americans  were  withdrawn  to 
the  plain  at  its  base.  The  battle  was  renewed 
at  daybreak  on  the  23d,  and  after  some  skir- 
mishing the  Mexicans  moved  in  three  heavy 
columns  ui)on  the  Americans,  whose  left  was 
turned  and  put  to  flight ;  but  the  centre  and 
right  stood  Arm,  and  checked  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  by  a  rifle  and  artillery  fire,  and 
finally  drove  them  back.  Two  cavalry  attacks 
were  repelled,  and  the  Mexican  infantry  on  the 
right  driven  from  the  field.  Santa  Anna  then 
formed  his  whole  force  into  a  single  column, 
which  drove  the  Americans  back  for  some  dis- 
tance, but  was  checked  by  the  artillery,  and  at 
night  the  two  forces  occupied  nearly  the  same 
ground  as  in  the  morning.  During  the  night 
the  Mexicans  retreated.  The  American  loss 
was  746,  that  of  the  Mexicans  about  2,000. 

BrEN<>S  AYRiS.  I.  One  of  the  four  littoral 
provinces  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  extend- 
ing from  lat.  33°  31'  to  41°  S.,  bounded  N.  by 
the  j)r()vinces  of  Conloba,  Santa  F^,  and  Entre- 
Kios,  being  separated  from  the  last  by  the  Rio 
Parana ;  E.  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  At- 
lantic ;  S.  by  the  Rio  Negro,  which  forms  the 
boundary  line  with  Patagonia ;  and  W.  by  the 
pampas  and  the  prox-ince  of  San  Luis.  The  W. 
limit  has  not  yet  been  definitely  marked,  but 
it  is  somewhere  between  Ion.  64°  and  65°  W. 
Area,  70,000  scj.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869,  343,866,  of 
whom  151,241  were  of  foreign  birth,  chiefly 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  Irish.  The  coast 
line  measures  about  540  m.,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  low  and  sandy.  The  only  noteworthy 
ports  on  the  seaboard  are  Bahia  Blanca  and 
ratagones,  or  El  Carmen,  and  these  are  little 
frequented  owing  to  the  i)erilous  navigation  of 
the  sea  in  their  vicinity.  The  chief  i)ort  is  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  on  the  Plata,  180  m.  from  the  sea. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Guamini,  Yen  tana, 


Tandil,  and  Yolcan  mountains,  which  origi- 
nate near  the  coast  S.  E.  of  the  capital,  and  lose 
themselves  in  the  pampas,  the  province  is  a 
vast  plain,  somewhat  roughened  with  hills  in 
the  N.  and  N.  E.,  and  clothed  with  an  alternate 
growth  of  clover  and  gigantic  thistles  to  the 
W.  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  for  a  distance 
of  some  200  m.,  and  still  further  westward 
with  long  grass  besprinkled  with  flowers  and 
unencumbered  by  weeds.  The  S.  portion  is 
about  equally  divided  between  stony,  arid 
wastes,  and  immense  marshy  tracts  inter- 
spersed with  salt  lagoons,  which  evaporate  in 
the  dry  season,  leaving  the  soil  covered  with 
pure  salt.  Agriculture  has  hitherto  been  mach 
neglected  and  even  despised  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
which  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  rich  vegetable 
mould,  varying  from  9  to  83  inches  in  depth. 
Wheat  of  a  fine  quality  is  raised,  bat  prior  to 
1872  the  quantity  was  inade<)uate  for  the  con- 
sumption. In  December  of  that  year  a  Yee- 
sel  was  freighted  for  the  export  of  wheat, 
the  first  ever  sent  out  of  the  republic.  The 
staple  production  is  potatoes,  two  crops  of 
which  are  raised  each  year.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  railways  many  new  farms  have  been 
established  and  large  quantities  of  wheat  are 
sown.  There  are  150  flour  mills,  and  a  few 
vermicelli  factories;  but  little  other  manufac- 
turing is  carried  on.  Th<^re  are  some  thriving 
colonies  in  the  north,  chiefly  Swiss.  The  prin- 
cipal branch  of  industry  is  cattle-raising,  for 
which  the  country  is  admirably  suited.  A 
hundred  varieties  of  grass,  elsewhere  produced 
only  by  great  labor,  here  grow  spontaneoudy, 
aflbrding  ]>asturage  for  30,000  sheep  to  a  square 
mile,  these  natural  meadows  l>eing  mostly  laid 
out  in  large  entancias^  or  cattle  farms.  The 
most  extensive  sheep  farmers  in  the  province  are 
the  Irish  settlers,  who  have  largely  contrilmted 
to  the  development  of  that  industry,  which  en- 
ables Buenos  Ayres  to  rival  Australia  in  the 
production  of  wool.  In  1866  there  were  in  the 
province  6,000,000  horned  cattle,  1,800,000 
horses  and  asses,  60,000,000  sheep,  115,000 
swine,  and  5,000  goats.  The  wool  clip  for  that 
year  was  estimatetl  at  100,000,000  lbs.,  and  the 

I  shipment  of  wool  has  since  rapidly  increased. 
The  chief  exports  are  hides,  tallow,  sheepskina, 
wool,  and  jerked  beef.  The  climate  is  gener- 
ally salubrious,  but  subject  to  sudden  changesi« 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  All 
the  rocks  in  the  province  are  granitic,  which 
in  the  Ventana,  however,  is  covered  by  glossy 
clay  slate  and  pure  white  (juartz.  Numerous 
fossil  remains  of  <><»lossjd  mammalia  are  imbed- 
ded in  the  diluvial  deposits  of  the  pampas. 
Red  and  yellow  shale,  gneiss,  limestone,  and 

'  gray  quartz  occur  in  the  Tandil;  agates  are 

i  found  chiefly  of  the  jasper  variety.  The  N. 
portion  of  the  province  is  watered  by  innumer- 
able small  streams  falling  into  the  Plata  and 
the  Parana,  chief  among  which  are  the  Li\}an 
and  the  Arrecifes ;  the  rivers  of  the  centre  and 

,  south  are  the  Salado,  carrying  the      ters  of 
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I^ke  Carpincho  to  the  ocean  at  San  Buronibon 
bay,  and  the  Colorado  and  Negro,  both  naviga- 
ble for  a  GOnaiderable  distance  from  tlie  Atlan- 
tic ;  and  the  country  h  interspersed  witli  nu- 
merous logoona  and  salt  marshes,  which  are 
dry  one  lialf  of  the  year. — The  province  con- 
tain^ besides  Buenos  Ayres,  78  towns,  districts 
(piirtidoi),  and  colonies.  There  are  440  public 
and  private  schools,  attended  by  28,373  pupils 
of  both  sexes,  or  less  than  one  third  of  the  to- 
tal number  (99,S1S)  between  the  ages  of  G  and 
15.  These  liguresindicate,  however,  a  consid- 
erable improvement  in  educational  statistics  as 
compared  with  those  of  former  years.  There 
is  at  Santa  Calalina,  about  three  leagues  from 
Bnenos  Ayres,  a  model  farm  witii  a  free  scliool 
of  agriculture;  the  government  will  expend 
$600,000  in  the  development  of  this  enterprise. 
Four  lines  of  railway  lead  from  the  capital  to 
the  interior :  the  northern,  about  80  m. ;  tbe 


western,  100  m.;  the  southern,  72  m. ;  and  the 
Ensenadft,  10  m.  A  submarine  tele(^aph  ca- 
ble Las  been  laid  from  the  capital  to  Monte- 
video; and  a  line  across  the  Andes  was  com- 
pleted ID  July,  1872,  connecting  Valparaiso 
and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  total  length  of  tele- 
grajih  wires  In  o|>oration  in  December,  1872, 
was  obout  4,000  m. ;  and  some  1,500  m.  were 
in  process  of  construction.  The  provincial  gov- 
ernment is  divided  into  four  departments:  the 
legislative,  composed  of  a  senate  and  a  cham- 
ber of  deputies ;  tlie  eiiecutive,  composed  of  the 
governor,  elected  by  the  ])eople  for  three  years, 
and  two  ministers ;  the  judicial,  consisting  of 
a  superior  court  or  court  of  ap[)eals.  and  de- 
partmental Judges  of  first  instance  for  civil, 
criminal,  and  commercial  cases ;  and  the  muni- 
cipal department,  whose  power  does  not  reach 
beyond  matters  of  a  purely  local  character.  A 
special  convention  was  in  1872  engaged  in  re- 


vising the  provincial  constitution,  with  a  Tiew 
til  the  adoption  of  important  modifications. 
Like  all  the  other  provinces,  Buenos  Ayres  has 
a  revenue  of  ita  own,  independent  of  the  na- 
tional revenue;  but  its  liabilities  ore  not  all 
internal  as  are  those  of  the  other  provinces. 
Its  budget  requires  $2,000,000  annually  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  Ihe  government,  militia, 
schools,  &c. ;  and  it  contracted  a  foreign  loan 
of  £1.034,700  in  England  in  June,  1870,  at  6 
jier  cent,  interest,  redeemable  at  par  in  33 
years.  Tlio  provincial  income  in  1860  was  said 
to  bo  only  t'>00,000.  II.  A  city,  the  capital 
of  the  province  and  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  estuary 
of  tbe  Rio  do  la  Plata,  180  m.  from  the  sea, 
and  123  m.  W.  of  Montevideo;  lat.  34°  3G' 
!ii..  Ion.  68°  30'  W. ;  pop.  in  1889.  177.787,  of 
wimm  41,937  were  Italians.  13,998  Spaniards. 
and  13,402  French.  Of  the  remainder,  about 
75,000  were  native  Argentines  of  European 
descent,  10,000  native  Montevideans,  10,000 
English,  Irisli,  Americans,  and  Germans,  and 
tlie  rest  Indians.    This  city,  which  i»,  after 


Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  nearly ,all  respects  the  most 
important  in  South  America,  differs  in  its 
leading  characteristics  little  from  tbe  large 
cities  of  tbe  North  American  and  European 
sealKMirds,  and  has  been  called  the  Athens  of 
South  America.  It  is  in  shape  a  parallelo- 
gram, having  the  long  ^des  from  E.  to  W., 
nnd  tlio  N.  side  on  the  estuary,  which  is  here 
nearly  30  m.  wide.  All  the  streets  are  paral- 
lel to  the  respective  sides.  It  covers  an  area 
'  of  nearly  2,000  acres,  and  is  divided  into  blocks 
'  450  ft.  square,  presenting,  when  viewed  from 
an  eminence,  the  appearance  of  an  immense 
cliess  board.  The  early  Spanish  settlors  who 
planned  the  town,  which  they  called  tiiantisiraa 
Trinidad  de  Buenos  Ayres,  made  the  streets 
only  36  ft.  wide,  and  the  houses,  which  were 
built  of  sun-dried  brick,  had  rarely  more  than 
one  story,  Modern  buildings  have,  however, 
gradually  taken  their  places,  and  since  1800 
the  city  has  rapidly  improved  in  appearance, 
and  Las  been  embellished  with  handsome 
i-difices  of  three  or  tour  stories.  A  corre- 
sponding ImprovemeDt  haa  been  made  in  the 
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internal  arrangement  of  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  and  of  English  residents.  Of 
the  streets,  83  in  nomber,  31  run  due  W.  from 
the  river,  and  the  remaining  52  N.  and  8. ;  the 
pavement  and  sidewalks  are  very  irregular  and 
dilapidated,  but  the  streets  are  well  lighted 
with  gas.  Drainage  is  still  unknown.  Though 
situated  upon  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the 
globe,  the  city  is  poorly  supplied  with  water, 
that  of  the  wells  being  brackish,  and  that 
brought  in  carts  from  the  nver  sold  at  a  high 
price.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  bad. 
Offal,  garbage,  and  waste  water  are  thrown  into 
the  streets,  or  suffered  to  accumulate  in  cess- 
pools under  the  dwellings.  In  1872  a  plan  was 
proposed  and  accepted  for  introducing  a  thor- 
ough system  of  drainage  and  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  pure  water ;  and  the  works  were  to  com- 
mence about  the  month  of  December.  But  in 
spite  of  the  defects  just  alluded  to,  and  of  sud- 
den changes  of  weather,  the  health  of  the  city 
is  generally  good,  the  temperature  rarely  falling 
below  18**  or  rising  above  90°  in  the  shade. 
There  are  10  plazas,  or  squares,  the  largest  of 
which,  the  plaza  \ictoria,  covers  an  area  of 
nearly  five  acres,  the  centre  being  ornamented 
with  the  column  of  Liberty,  bearing  the  in- 
scription "  26  de  Mayo,  1810,"  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  revolution  of  Buenos  Ay  res.  The 
four  sides  of  the  square  are  bordered  with 
paradise  trees  and  provided  with  marble  seat.^. 
On  one  side  is  the  old  eahildo^  or  town  hall, 
erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
and  now  occupied  by  the  several  law  courts. 
On  the  N.  side  are  the  archiepiscopal  palace 
and  the  cathedral;  the  latter,  though  some- 
what massive,  is  not  inelegant.  The  Recoba 
Vieja,  in  another  part  of  the  square,  is  a  sort 
of  Moorish  arcade  with  an  ungainly  triumphal 
arch  of  brick  in  the  centre.  The  Recoba  Nue- 
va,  another  arcade,  is  opposite  to  the  cathe- 
dral, and  is,  like  the  Recoba  Vieja,  occupied 
by  small  shops.  Near  the  plaza  Victoria  is 
the  plaza  Veinte  y  Cinco  de  Mayo,  in  which  is 
the  custom»house,  overlooking  the  river.  Part 
of  that  building  is  used  as  a  national  govern- 
ment house,  and  in  the  upper  story  are  the 
president's  saloons,  where  foreign  ministers 
are  recoived.  The  congress  hall  in  the  same 
\icinity  is  a  small  amphitheatre  capable  of  con- 
taining 800  persons ;  the  session  lasts  from  May 
to  November.  Near  the  custom  house  is  the 
station  of  the  Northern  railway  or  tramway; 
a  large  central  station  is  projected  to  be  built 
at  this  j>oint,  in  which  the  four  city  railways 
shall  meet.  Political  and  other  offenders  were 
in  former  times  shot  in  this  square.  The  plaza 
Marte,  or  del  Retiro,  at  the  N.  E.  comer  of 
the  city,  contains  a  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Gen.  San  Martin,  barracks  for  1,000  men, 
a  steam  saw  mill,  the  first  introduce<l  in  the 
country,  and  a  railway  station.  In  the  plaza 
Lorea  is  a  market  established  in  18fi4.  The 
plaza  del  Par<|ue  derives  its  name  from  the 
arsenal :  it  is  a  sort  of  public  garden  with  a 
casino  in  the  centre.    There  are  five  spacious 


markets.    Part  of  the  municipal  revenne  is 
derived  from  fees  for  market  stalls;  and  no 
butchers^  or  vegetable  shops  are  allowed  with- 
in half  a  mile  of  the  several  markets.    There 
are  seven  hotels  and  many  private  lodging  and 
boarding  houses;  nine  German,  one  foreign, 
and  three  national  clubs ;  and  a  British  circn- 
lating  library  with  2,000  volumes,  established 
about  1830.    The  Colon  opera  house,  the  first 
in  South  America,  was  built  in  1856  at  a  cost 
of  $200,000 ;  and  there  are  likewise  the  Vie> 
toria  theatre,  devoted  to  the  Spanish  drama ; 
the  Franco- Argentine  theatre,  for  opera  bonfib ; 
and  the  Coliseo,   an  Anglo-German  concert 
hall,  with  seats  for  600  persons.    The  provin« 
cial  government  house  occupies  half  a  block, 
and  contains  around  a  spacious  courtyard  the 
various  public  offices.    Opposite  the  govern- 
ment house  is  the  state  library,  with  18,000 
volumes,  and  some  manuscripts  valaable  for 
their  anticjuity.    There  are  various  other  libra- 
ries, chief  among  which  is  the  national  librarj, 
founded  in  1870  under  the  auspices  of  Presi- 
dent Sarmiento.  The  chamber  of  the  provincial 
legislature  occupies  a  hall  like  an  ampnitheatre, 
with  galleries  for  the  public,  where  400  per- 
sons may  be  seated.    The  emigrants^  home,  in 
the  calle  Corrientes,  provides  gratuitous  board 
and  lodging  for  distressed  immigrants  nntil 
they  find  employment ;  it  is  supported  by  the 
national  government  and  by  subscription,  the 
annual  expenditure  being  about  $5,O0h0.    There 
is  a  public  lottery,  15  per  cent  of  the  total  re- 
ceipts of  which  are  applied  to  the  various  ma- 
nicipal   charitable  institutions.    The  musenm 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  founded   by  Rivadavia  in 
1823  is  said  to  possess  the  richest  collection  of 
antediluvian  fossil  remains  in  the  world,  among 
which  are  50  specimens  found  in  Buenos  A jres 
of  animals  no  longer  known.    The  university 
of  Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  in  1821  by  Gov- 
ernor Rodriguez  and  his  minister  Rivada\ia; 
the  studies  embrace  the  usual  classic  and  scien- 
tific courses,  and  modem  languages;  and  de- 
grees are  conferred  in  theology,  law,  and  medi- 
cine.    To  the  national  college,  in  which  the 
studies  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  university, 
each  province  has  the  privilege  of  sending  a 
certain  number  of  boys,  who  are  educated, 
boarded,  and  lodged  gratuitously.    There  are 
43  schools  supported  by  the  municipal  govern- 
ment; 15  dependent  upon  the  department  of 
schools  (established  in  1852);  17  for  femalea, 
sustained  by  the  sociedad  de  heneficencia^  com- 
pose<l   of   charitable    ladies;  and  98  private 
schools.    There  are  also  a  theological  semi- 
nary, a  Jesuit  college,  a  college  directed  by 
French    priests,   and    several  denominational 
schools  connected  with  the  various  English, 
Scotch,  American,  and  German  churches;  an 
infant  school,  and  a  number  of  night  schools^ 
opened  in  1871.     Besides  the  cathedral,  there 
are  15  churches,  6  chapels  of  ease,  and  4  Prot- 
estant churches.     There  are  two  monasteries 
and  two  convents  of  cloistered  nuns,  which  es- 
caped the  suppression  of  religious  orders  after 
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the  independence.  The  French  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity have  numerous  institutes  and  schools,  and 
the  Irish  Sisters  of  Mercy  have  a  school  and  a 
hospital.  The  predominant  religion  is  the  Ko- 
man  Catholic ;  hut  all  others  are  tolerated,  and 
the  ministers  of  some  denominations  are  paid 
hy  the  national  government.  There  are  two 
cemeteries,  the  Recoleta,  and  the  English  for 
Protestants;  two  general  hospitals,  one  for 
males,  the  other  for  females ;  and  also  French, 
English,  Italian,  and  Irish  hospitals.  The  sani- 
tary institute  is  the  first  institution  of  its  kind 
on  the  continent.  By  the  payment  of  a  yearly 
subscription  of  $12,  any  person  can  secure  the 
right  to  enter  the  institution  when  sick,  and 
remain  there  until  cured.  There  are  a  lunatic 
asylum,  an  asylum  for  the  poor,  a  foundling 
hospital  established  in  1779  by  Jos6  Biglos 
and  the  viceroy  Vertis,  a  female  orphan  school^ 
and  a  deaf  and  dumb  institute.  The  police 
force  is  imperfectly  organized,  and  is  composed 
of  only  200  vigilantes.  Several  lines  of  horse 
cars  traverse  the  city  and  suburbs.  Besides 
the  railways  leading  to  interior  points,  there  is 
almost  daily  communication  by  steamers  with 
the  various  river  ports,  and  stage  coaches  ply 
to  the  camp  towns  in  the  interior.  Steamers 
run  monthly  to  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Bahia 
Blanca  and  £1  Carmen. — The  shoals  and  quick- 
sands in  the  Plata  render  the  approach  to  the 
city  extremely  difficult  for  ships  of  deep  draft. 
Even  tiiose  of  16  or  17  ft.  must  anchor  from  6 
to  9  m.  from  shore.  Two  piers  of  1,800  and 
1,900  ft.  were  built  in  1855,  one  for  passen- 
gers, and  the  other  opposite  the  custom  house 
for  merchandise.  Before  that  time  passen- 
gers and  freight  were  carried  ashore  by  carts 
on  wheels  of  immense  diameter,  which  went 
out  two  or  three  cables'  length  to  meet  the 
boats.  Even  now  carts  cannot  be  entirely 
dispensed  with,  for  at  low  water  neither  light- 
ers nor  small  boats  can  approach  the  piers. 
The  returns  of  the  statistical  department  give 
a  total  of  2,297  sailing  vessels  and  1,628  steam- 
ers, with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,526,284, 
for  the  whole  republic,  four  fifths  belonging  to 
the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres.  During  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1870,  the  exports  of  ox  hides 
salted  and  dried,  horse  hides,  tallow,  wool, 
sheepskins,  and  jerked  beef,  amounted  to 
$39,294,690,  against  $27,320,000  in  1869. 
Tlie  imports,  chiefly  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen 
fabrics,  furniture,  hardware,  machinery  of  all 
kinds,  wheat,  coal,  iron,  wine,  beer,  boots  and 
shoes,  &c.,  were  estimated  at  $40,000,000  for 
the  year  1870.  Although  one  of  the  staple 
exports  is  the  raw  material  for  hoots  and 
shoes,  immense  quantities  of  these  articles  are 
imported.  The  totiil  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  the  same  period  reached  $6,473,927 
ol ;  the  total  imports  from  the  United  States 
were  only  $2,087,999.  The  export  duties  on 
animal  products  amount  annually  to  3,000,000 
silver  dollars.  The  ea$a  de  moneda  (mint),  or 
bank  of  the  province,  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  paper  money ;  the  Maua  bank,  established 


in  1858,  was  the  first  private  bank  in  the  city; 
the  London  and  River  Plate  bank  (1868)  does 
a  large  business;  the  Argentine  bank  was 
more  recently  established,  and  there  are  also 
several  private  banking  houses,  one  of  which 
furnished  a  loan  to  the  national  government 
in  June,  1871,  engaging  to  discount  $6,000,000 
in  national  funds,  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent. 
The  militia  and  national  guard  of  Buenos 
Ayres  number  19,867  men.  Ten  daily  papers 
are  published  in  the  city :  six  in  Spanish,  and 
one  each  in  English,  French,  German,  and 
Italian.  More  than  40,000  immigrants  land- 
ed at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1871 ;  and  in  March, 
1872,  1,200  landed  in  a  single  day.  The  total 
number  of  immigrants  in  the  latter  year  was 
about  45,000;  and  100,000  were  confidently 
expected  for  1878.  The  provincial  and  nar 
tional  governments  have  their  seat  together 
in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  municipal  govern- 
ment is  composed  of  12  leading  citizens  and 
foreign  residents.  The  city  is  divided  into 
parishes,  each  having  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
— The  mouth  of  the  Plata  was  discovered  in 
1512,  by  Don  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  and  Buenos 
Ayres  and  several  other  colonies  were  founded 
as  early  as  1535  by  Mendoza ;  but  the  Indians 
having  put  the  new  colonists  to  flight,  it  was 
not  till  1580  that  the  Spaniards  under  Don 
Juan  de  Garay  took  final  possession  of  the 
present  site  of  the  city,  and  began  to  establish 
settlements,  which  were  soon  attached  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  Peru.  In  1620  Buenos  Ayres 
was  erected  into  a  hishopric ;  a  new  govern- 
ment was  formed,  called  the  government  of 
the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  which  continued  depen- 
dent upon  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  till  1776, 
when  the  Plate  provinces  became  the  seat  of  a 
viceroyalty,  of  which  Buenos  Ayres  was  the 
capital.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
in  1806,  but  was  soon  retaken  by  the  Span- 
iards ;  and  in  a  second  attempt  in  1807  to  cap- 
ture the  city,  the  English  met  with  still  less 
success.  In  1810  began  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, which  after  six  years  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Plate  provinces  into  an  inde- 
pendent state,  July  9,  1816,  Buenos  Ayres  still 
continuing  to  be  the  capital.  The  new  con- 
federation was  called  the  United  Provinces  of 
La  Plata.  But  the  exclusive  policy  of  the 
capital  soon  induced  discontent  in  the  prov- 
inces, which  demanded  a  federation  instead  of 
the  central  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  A 
civil  war  hroke  out,  ending  in  the  formation 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation  in  1831.  In 
the  midst  of  these  internal  dissensions,  the 
I)ort  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  blockaded  by  a 
Brazilian  fleet;  but  the  blockade  was  raised 
in  1818  by  the  intervention  of  the  British. 
The  peace  established  in  1831  was  of  short 
duration ;  civil  strife  soon  again  manifested 
itself,  and  was  but  temporarily  checked  by  the 
accession  of  Rosas  to  the  supreme  power  in 
1835.  The  new  governor  soon  involved  the 
country  in  a  foreign  war,  in  the  course  of 
wliich  the  fleet  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  seized  by 


the  aniteil  fleets  of  Enplnnd  and  France,  and 
tiie  navigation  of  tlie  Parana  openud  to  the 
vessels  of  nil  nations.  Hu8ui>  wag  Hueeeedt^  in 
1853  by  Vrqniza,  agiiinst  wlioiii  Buenos  Ajtch 
rebelled,  nnil  waa  agnio  besieged  b;  tbe  con- 
federate forces  in  1B53,  A  temporary  aceom- 
modatioD  was  effected  in  June  of  tiie  same 
year:  but  new  tronbles  soon  arose,  and  con- 
tinued with  little  intermiMioD  notil  the  tinul 
defeat  of  the  Argentine  forces  by  (Jen.  Uarto- 
lotiiii  Mitre,  Sept.  IT,  I8G1.  The  following  year 
Buenos  Ayres  again  entered  the  An^ntine 
Republic,  and  waa  appointed  the  provisional 
capital,  Mitre  having  in  the  mean  while  been 
elected  preiudeDt.  A  bill  proposing  the  re- 
tiiovul  of  the  scat  of  government  to  Kosario,  in 
tlio  jirovinco  of  Santa  Ff ,  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Mitro  in  18G3,  and  again  by  his  succesjior, 
President  Sarniiento.  Buenos  Ayres  was  vis- 
ited in  1971  by  yellow  fever,  when  for  three 
inontliK  business  was  si]S[)ended,  and  many  of 
the  citizens  tieil  to  the  rural  districts.  The 
total  niniiber  of  deaths  up  to  April  30,  accord- 
ing to  ofticial  report,  was  over  13.000;  but  this 
number  is  regarded  an  far  below  the  truth. 

Bl'FFlLO,  the  name  <if  two  species  of  the 
true  oxen,  as  distinguished  from  the  bisons, 
to  which  they  bear  bnt  a  feint  resemblance, 
thouitli  they  are  included  with  them  in  the 
gcnuH  fiM  (Linn.).  The  ttenend  characteristics 
of  tlie  buthilo  are  conical  huma,  inclining  suc- 
cessively outward,  downward,  biickward,  up- 
ward, and  forward,  willi  their  tijis  on  a  plane 
above  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  top  of  the 
forehead ;  forehead  convex,  and  longer  than 
broad ;  the  intennaxillory  bones  elongate, 
slielving  buck,  and  giving  prominence  to  the 
nasal  bone.  This  nnimtd  must  not  bo  con- 
founded with  the  American  bison  (hot  Ameri- 
eiinu*),  which  is  almost  universally  called  the 


liurt'iilo,  its  furrv  hides  being  stvlwl  buffalo 
riibc^.  The  two  species  of  the  true  buffalo  are 
Ibe  InM  hiihtiJuii  (Linn.)  of  India  and  the  hot 
Caffir  (Spann.)  of  South  Africa.    Tliey  are 


called  on  both  continents  simply  the  bnfRklo, 
but  are  separated  zoologically  as  the  Indian 
and  Ciiue  buffalo.  These  two  species  form  the 
genus  biihiihii  of  some  nnturahsts.  In  Indim, 
the  buffalo  is  again  subdivided  into  the  tame 
and  the  wild,  although  they  are  both  of  tbe 
same  species.  Ur.  B.  H.  Uodgson  thus  speaks 
of  them:  "The  bhainsa,  or  tome  bufi*ali>,  is 
universal  in  India.  The  ama,  or  wild  buffnk^ 
inhabits  the  margins  rather  than  tlie  interior 
of  ])rimeval  forests.  They  never  ascend  th« 
mountains,  and  adliere,  like  the  rhinoceros,  to 
tbe  most  swampy  sites  of  the  district  they  in- 
habit. There  is  no  animal  upon  which  ages  of 
domesticity  have  mode  so  smail  an  impreaaion 
as  upon  the  buffalo,  the  tame  being  still  most 
clearly  referable  to  tbe  wild  ones,  ftvijuenting 
all  tbe  great  swampy  jungles  of  India.  Th« 
arna  ruts  in  antumn,  gestating  ten  months, 
and  (iroduces  one  or  two  young  in  snmnitfr.  )t 
lives  in  large  herds,  but  in  the  rutting  season 
the  m<ist  lusty  males  lead  off  and  appropriate 
several  females,  with  which  they  form  small 
henis  for  the  time.  The  wild  buffalo  is  fully 
a  third  larger  than  the  largest  tome  breedn, 
measuring  10}  fl.  from  snout  to  vent,  and  S  or 
GJ  ft.  high  at  the  shoulders,  and  is  of  such 
power  and  vigor  as  by  his  charge  frequently  to 
prostrate  a  gond-uzed  elephant.  It  is  remarka- 
ble lor  the  unifonn  shortness  of  the  tail,  which 
does  not  extend  lower  than  the  hock,  for  tbe 
tut^s  which  cover  the  forehead  and  kneeit.  and 
lastly  for  the  great  size  of  its  horns.  They  are 
uniformly  in  high  condition,  so  unlike  the  lean- 
ness and  nngidarily  of  the  domestic  buffalo 
even  at  its  best."  Tbe  ama  variety  is  known 
to  naturalists  as  the  lioiarni.  Its  horns,  which 
grow  out  hoiizontally  from  either  side  of  a 
flattened  frontal  bone,  rise  in  a  regular  crescent 
upward  and  backward  until  near  the  point, 
when  the  tips,  which  are  nearly  equidistant 
with  the  hoses,  turn  slightly  forward.  The 
bases  of  tlie  horns,  which  are  flattened  and 
deeply  eomigateil  in  irregular  rings  through 
three  fourths  of  their  length,  and  smooth  only 
at  tho  |)olnts,  often  measure  eoch  upward  of 
18  inches  in  circumference,  while  their  length, 
taken  along  the  outer  curve,  has  been  known 
to  exceed  G  tt.  in  either  horn,  and  to  include  a 
distance  of  10  ft.  from  tip  to  tip.  Its  covering 
consists  of  smooth,  short,  thin  iiur,  resembling 
the  bristles  of  a  hog  more  than  the  coat  of  the 
ox  family.  It  is  addicted  to  wallowing  in  the 
mud,  is  fierce  and  vindictive,  and  in  its  native 
Jungles  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  Bengal 
tiger,  which  never  attacks  it  unprovoked.  This 
buffiilo  was  introduced  into  Egypt.  Greece,  and 
Italy  during  the  middle  ages.  Its  great  strength 
makes  it  peculiarly  adai>t«*d  fur  draught ;  its 
milk  is  good,  its  skin  higlily  valued,  but  its  fles)^ 
is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  ox.  It  prefers 
moTsliv  and  even  malarious  places  and  coarse 
nianta.'— The  Cafler  or  Capo  butfalo  of  AfKca 
has  very  large,  black  horns,  placed  dose  to- 
gether and  flattened  at  the  base,  broad,  rough, 
and  sinuously  ringed,  covering  the  wholo  tntA 


with  a  sort  of  homy  helmet,  with  a  smooth 
tip  curved  upward  and  inward.  Its  homa  are 
more  horizontal  in  portion  than  those  of  the 
arna,  wliicb  ore  sometimes  elevated  two  feet 


Cipe  Bofhlo  (Boa  Caffer), 


above  the  frontal  bone.    It  has  pendent  ears 

and  dewlap,  eliin  with  dark,  stiff  hairs  &boat 
an  inch  long,  and,  thoagh  of  maswvo  propor- 
ti<ins  and  extremely  ferocious,  has  neitaor  the 
height  nor  the  activity  of  its  Indian  congener. 
Both  species  lack  tlie  hump  and  tnaoe  cnarac- 
teristic  of  the  bisons.  The  Cape  buffalo  is  a 
native  of  South  Africa;  it  congregates  in  im- 
mense herds,  but  the  old  bulla,  which  become 
quite  gray,  and  are  often  almost  destitute  of 
hair,  sometimes  adopt  solitary  habits,  when 
they  grow  very  aavage,  attacking  both  men 
and  animals  in  mere  wantonness,  trampling 
and  kneeling  on  the  carciLBBes  and  crushing 
them  with  their  massy  horns  and  frontlets,  un- 
til every  bone  is  broken.  Tliia  animal  also 
delights  to  wallow  in  the  mire,  and  when 
heated  by  hunting  plunges  into  the  first  pool, 
in  which  he  wholly  subtncrges  himself,  allow- 
ing only  the  extremity  of  his  muzzle  to  pro- 
trude. .  All  travellers dnell  on  the  loud  bellow 
which  he  utters  in  tlie  death  agony. — There  is 
an  Indian  wild  bull  (boa  ffannis).  little  known, 
which  appears  to  be  intermodiate  between  the 
bison  and  buffalo.  Gen.  Uardwicke  and  Capt. 
Rogers  describe  it  as  a  genuine  bull,  neither 
bison  nor  buffalo ;  but  Major  Walter  Campbell, 
the  author  of  the  "Old  Forest  Ranger,"  who 
gives  a  full  description  of  this  rare  animal, 
which  he  calls  the  jungle  rooigha,  makes  it 
clearly  a  bison.  From  the  character  of  its 
horns,  which  resemble  those  of  the  Cape  buf- 
falo in  form,  though  they  have  not  the  homy 
helmet  over  the  brow,  and  of  its  hump,  aup- 
)iort«d  by  hump  ribs,  and  of  its  mane,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that,  on  further  investigation,  it  will 
he  elevated  into  a  distinct  genus.  (SeeBisoy.) 
BrFFJLO.  I.  A  W.  county  of  Wisconsin, 
separated  on  the  W.  from  Minnesota  by  the 
Mississippi,  and  baunded  N.  W.  by  Chippewa 
river,  S.  E.  by  Trempelean  Mountain  river  and 
Eaglo  river;  area,  630  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
11,123.    The  La  Crosse,  Trempeleau,  and  Pres- 
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cott  r^Irofld  is  to  pass  through  it  The  chief 
productions  in  ISTO  were  5UT,104  bushels  of 
wheat,  185,872  of  ludieu  com,  816,883  of  oats, 
44,912  of  bariey,  66,886  of  potatoes,  16.477 
tons  of  hay,  264,8S5  lbs.  of  butter,  end  28,830 
of  wool.  There  were  3,028  horses,  8,87!  milch 
cows,  6,448  other  cattle,  6,026  slieep,  and  6,740 
swine.  Capital,  Alma.  II.  A  S.  W.  county 
of  Nebraska,  bounded  3.  by  Platte  river,  and 
intersected  by  the  South  branch  of  Loup  fork, 
Prairie  creek,  and  other  branches  of  the  Platte ; 
area,  2,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  198.  The 
Union  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  8. 
part.  The  chief  productions  in  18T0  were 
6,400  bushels  of  Indian  com,  640  of  oats,  630 
of  potatoes,  and  490  tons  of  hay.  III.  A  S.  E. 
connty  of  Dakota,  bounded  W.  by  the  Missonri 
river;  area,  about  760  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
246.  The  value  of  farm  products  was  $1,600; 
of  live  stock,  $3,600.  As  first  organized,  it  oc- 
cupied an  estenaive  area,  bounded  N.  by  Brit- 
ish America,  S.  W.  and  W.  by  the  Missouri 
river,  having  Montana  for  a  part  of  its  N.  W. 
boundary,  and  comprising  a  large  portion  of 
the  "  Plateau  da  Cuteau  du  Missonri,"  and  a 
part  of  the  Miniwakan  or  Devil's  lake.  This 
region  is  watered  by  many  streams. 

BrFFlLO,  a  city,  Dort  of  entry,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  Erie  connty,  N.  Y.,  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  head  of  Niagara  river,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  river  (formerlv  called 
Buffalo  creek),  in  lat  42°  58'  N.,  Ion.  68"  5-5'  W., 
about  265  m.  W.  of  Albany  and  283  m.  N.  W. 
of  New  York.  The  site  is  a  plain,  which  tVom 
a  point  about  2  m.  distant  from  the  lake  slopes 
gently  to  the  water's  edge.  The  uplands  com- 
mami  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  lake  and 
river,  and  afford  beantiful  situations  for  sub- 
urban residences.  The  city  has  a  water  front 
of  about  21  m.  on  tlie  lake,  and  of  the  same 
extent  on  Niagara  river,  A  portion  of  the 
river  front  is  a  bold  bluff  60  ft.  high.  Buffalo 
has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  lakes.  It 
is  formed  by  the  Buffalo  river,  a  small  stream, 
wliich  is  navigable  for  one  mile  from  its  mouth. 
The  entrance  is  protected  by  a  breakwater 
which  is  1,600  ft.  long,  upon  the  S.  side  of 
the  river.  A  breakwater  has  likewise  been 
constructed  in  Niagara  river  npon  the  N.  ude 
of  Buffalo  river,  by  which  a  new  and  eapaciona 
harbor  has  been  made.  In  1669  the  United 
States  government  began  the  construction  of  a 
capacious  outside  harbor  by  building  a  break- 
water designed  to  be  4,000  ft.  long,  fronting 
the  entrance  to  Buffalo  river,  at  tlie  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Nearly 
half  of  the  breakwater  had  been  completed  in 
18T2.  In  addition,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
slipa  and  basins  for  the  accommodation  of 
shipping  and  canal  boats.  The  entrance  to 
the  harbor  and  the  approaches  from  tlie  river 
are  defended  by  a  small  fortification  called 
Fort  Porter,  situated  on  the  heights  N.  of  the 
city. — Buffalo  ranks  11th  in  point  of  popula- 
tion amon^  the  cities  in  the  United  States. 
The  rapid  increase  of  population  is  shown  as 
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follows:  1810,1,608;  1820,2,095;  1830,8,653; 
1840,18,218;  1850,42,261;  1860,81,129;  1870, 
117,714.  Of  the  total  population  in  1870,  71,- 
477  were  of  native  and  46,237  of  foreijm  birtli ; 
of  the  latter,  22,249  were  bom  in  Germany, 
11,264  in  Ireland,  4,554  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, 4,174  in  British  America,  2,282  in  France, 
and  612  in  Switzerland. — Buffalo  has  many 
attractions  as  a  place  of  residence.  Its  sum- 
mer climate  is  delightinl ;  an  almost  perpetual 
breeze  from  the  west  fans  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Erie.  The  average  mean  temperature 
of  the  three  summer  months  for  live  years  from 
1867  to  1871  was  70*8°  F.  The  average  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  for  the  same  period 
was  47*98**.  According  to  a  report  on  vital 
statistics  for  1872,  Buffalo  was  the  healthiest 
city  in  the  United  States,  the  death  rate  being 
only  18*9  per  1,000.  The  streets  are  generally 
broad,  lined  with  shade  trees,  and  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  plan  of  the  city 
introduces  many  squares  and  public  places. 
The  private  residences  are  generally  neat  and 
tasteful.  The  business  portion  lies  near  the 
lake  and  river.  A  superb  public  park,  or 
system  of  parks,  has  been  designed  and  laid 
out  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  architect 
of  the  Central  park  in  New  York  city.  Tlio 
land  taken  for  park  purposes  embraces  about 
580  acres ;  it  is  divided  into  three  plots  situated 
in  the  western,  northern,  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  city,  with  broad  boulevards  connecting 
them,  forming  a  continuous  drive  of  nearly  10 
miles.  The  construction  of  the  park  was  begun 
in  1871.  The  prominent  public  buildings  are: 
the  United  States  custom  nouse  and  post  office, 
a  large  freestone  edifice  of  plain  style,  at  the 
comer  of  Washington  and  Eagle  streets,  in 
which  also  the  United  States  district  court  is 
held ;  the  state  arsenal,  a  handsome  turreted 
structure  of  stone,  in  Batavia  street ;  the  Erie 
county  penitentiary,  a  capacious  building  of 
brick  and  stone ;  the  stat«  armory,  in  Virginia 
street,  a  large  plain  edifice  of  brick ;  and  the 
general  hospital,  of  which  only  one  wing  has  yet 
been  erected.  The  most  notable  church  edi- 
fices are  St.  Paul's  cathedral  (Episcopal),  front- 
ing Pearl  street,  built  of  red  sandstone  in  the 
early  English  style ;  and  St.  Joseph's  cathedral 
(Roman  Catholic),  in  Franklin  street,  of  blue 
stone  with  white  stone  trimmings,  in  the  orna- 
mental Gothic  style,  and  having  a  chime  of  42 
bells.  Several  of  the  bank  buildings  of  the  city 
are  costly  and  imposing  edifices,  especially  those 
of  the  Erie  County,  the  Buflfalo  City,  and  the 
Western  savings  banks.  A  court  house  and  city 
hall  of  granite,  fronting  Franklin  street,  is  in 
process  of  construction,  which  will  cost  nearly 
$  1 ,  000, 000.  The  state  has  undertaken  the  erec- 
tion of  an  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Buffalo,  the 
comer  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1872 ;  it  is 
designed  to  be  the  largest  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world. 
The  building  will  have  a  front  of  about  2,700 
ft.  The  grounds  attached  to  it  embrace  208 
acres,  and  are  laid  out  in  harmony  with  the 


?lan  of  the  Buffalo  park,  which  thej  adjoin. 
'he  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Niagara 
river  was  completed  in  1878.  Foor  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city.  Main,  Niagara, 
Genesee,  and  Batavia,  have  horse  railroadts 
which  are  under  the  control  of  one  company. 
The  Main  and  Niagara  street  lines  are  each 
about  4  m.  long  and  have  double  tracka. 
Buffalo  is  the  western  terminos  of  the  Erie 
canal,  and  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad 
and  two  of  its  branches  to  Niagara  Falls  and 
Lockport;  it  is  the  main  western  terminos  of 
the  Erie  railway,  with  a  branch  road  from 
West  Coming  and  one  to  Niagara  Falls.  It  is 
the  eastern  termuins  of  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  railway ;  of  the  Buffalo  and 
Lake  Huron  branch  of  the  Grand  Tmnk  rail- 
way of  Canada;  and  of  the  nearly  completed 
Canada  Southern  railway,  and  **  loop  line  "  of 
the  Great  Western  railway  of  Canada.  The 
Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  Buf- 
falo, Jamestown,  and  Titusville  railroads  will 
give  the  city  direct  connections  with  middle 
and  westem  Pennsylvania;  and  the  Midland 
and  the  New  York  and  Chicago  air-line  rail- 
roads, now  in  progress,  will  both  be  added  in 
a  few  years  to  the  railroad  system  of  which 
Buffalo  is  tlie  focus. — The  position  of  Buffalo 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  chain  of  lakes  gives  it 
a  marked  commercial  importance.  The  board 
of  trade  was  establishea  in  1844  and  incor- 
porated in  1857.  For  many  years  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city  was  almost  wholly  confined 
to  shipping  and  forwarding.  Since  about 
1862,  however,  its  lake  and  canal  commerce 
has  declined  in  relative  importance,  owing  to 
the  increased  traffic  of  the  railroads ;  and  manu- 
facturing enterprise  has  taken  the  lead.  The 
grain  trade  of  Buffalo  forms  the  most  impor- 
tant item  of  its  commerce.  The  facilities  for 
handling  and  storing  grain  are  unsurpassed. 
The  first  grain  elevator  built  on  the  lakes  was 
erected  at  Buffalo  by  Joseph  Dart  in  1843.  In 
1878  there  were  82  elevators  at  the  port,  with 
an  aggregate  storage  capacity  of  7,415,000 
bushels,  and  with  a  capacity  for  transferring 
2,883,000  bushels  per  day.  Many  of  these 
elevating  warehouses  are  costly  stroctures  of 
stone,  or  of  iron  and  brick,  or  of  wood  with 
cormgated  iron  sheathing.  The  foUowing  table 
shows  the  receipts  of  fiour  and  grain  for  1871 : 


ARTICLES. 

By  L»k«  ud 
G.  T.  lUilwaj. 

By  UkcSbeM 
lUihraj. 

T«taL 

Floor,  bbls 

i,27aon 

1.487.786    1    ITISlTM 

Wheat,  bush 

22.d06.21 7    j     1379.000 

2aMa,»17 

Com,  bush 

2«.lia7G9       ia2M.«IO 
V,0i>«.409    1    6i,e7-l.890 
l,i»4«.928    i       20i.200 
1.09^08tf     ,         1)&200 

8«^8S7,M0 

Oftts,  bush 

14,681,8fl0 

Bftrlev.  bush 

llftl.128 

Kye,  bush 

1.1M,28S 

Total  grslii.  bush... 
Equivalent  of  flour 

W,7«V.«V7 

17.ei2,S50 
7,1vn6S0 

7S.87S.907 
18,578,715 

Grand  total,  bush. . . . 

67,15&,892 
«2,26U.882 

2i.SO1,fi0O 
28,000,000 

91J5«^ni 
85,M0;B88 

The  aggremte  receipts  of  grain  (including  floor) 
by  lake  at  Buffalo  in  each  decade,  from  1886  to 


1879,  vere  as  foUows :  1B8«  to  1S4S,  41,801,468 
bcBhels;  1846  to  ISSfi,  174,717,437;  1866  to 
1865,  482,800,318;  1868  to  1872,  379,207,797. 
The  sbipmenu  of  grain  aod  flour  hj  c&nal  fur 
four  years  eoding  1872  were  as  follows: 


ARTICLES. 

IB«.     I      ino. 

ini.          Kit. 

Floar.bbto 

6l,«8  1     iwn 

4I.T81 

cm 

Wh^biuh... 

'?^S2 

ie.T»^«ia 

1B,0«&»I< 

1,M1JM» 

Tnul  mats.  biu.  sa^K.Tr 


^MiO     1,T»,T» 


t«.UO.!»l    <B,IM,HT  4a,4TU8> 

88a,su      28S.su       "■•"" 


..ia,W9,Mi  n,§isjM  t8,4%<et  isjxit,tu 
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TLe  receipts  of  horses  dorug  18G8  were  T,T87 ; 
1868,12,088;  1870,7,896;  1871,13,319;  1873, 
20,780,  Y'earlfincreasingqnantitiesof  anthra- 
cite and  bitmniaous  coal  from  the  Pennsylvania 
mines  are  brought  to  Buffalo  as  the  most  favor- 
able point  for  shipment  and  distribution,  both 
ivestward  and  eastward.  £:[ten8ive  improre- 
mente  bare  been  made  b;  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  canal  company,  and  by  the  Buffalo 
Creek  r^way  company,  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
shipment  of  coal;  and  the  (rreater  part  of  the 
peninsula  sonth  of  Buffalo  nver  is  now  occu- 
pied for  the  purpose.  The  receipts  and  ship- 
ments of  coal  for  ten  years  were : 


ARTICLIS. 

■811. 

int. 

l.aMLTlS 
*1B,OOI 

B«)ei\tniih 

».OtW« 

Including  the  amonnt  shipped  by  railroad 
without  passing  through  the  elevators,  about 
26,000,000  bushels,  the  total  exports  of  grain 
amounted  to  82,235,000  bushels  in  1871  and 
80,675,254  in  1872.  Tbe  imports  and  exports 
by  canal  in  1872  were: 


1        i»po«n. 

AklliLU.             1    ^^ 

vam. 

T™.           Vd-. 

J2a.'s;:...:::;',.Bi 

OlherutklM ;*80.»« 

t4a.m 

MT,«»(18,«»,410 

.l«»8,fli«  S2.1T8.SS8  u7*.»m|  w,ss«iei 


The  traffic  in  live  stock  which  centres  at  Buf- 
falo, from  the  western  states  and  from  Canada, 
is  second  in  magnitude  only  to  the  grain  trade, 
and  is  increasing  more  rapidly,  l^ge  yards, 
well  sheltered,  paved,  and  watered,  and  cleanly 
kept,  have  been  built  in  the  eastern  suburbs 
of  tbe  city,  by  the  New  York  Central  railroad 
company,  for  the  accoitimodation  of  this  traffic. 
The  receipts  for  a  series  of  years  were : 


Of  the  total  receipts  in  1872,  620,994  tons  were 
anthracite,  240,379  bitominous,  and  100,000 
semi- bituminous  coal.  The  cool  trade  of  Buffalo 
will  be  largely  increased  by  the  completion 
of  the  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
railroad,  which  was  opened  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania state  line  in  the  summer  of  1872,  nnd 
was  terminated  in  December,  1872.  at  Em- 
porinm,  on  the  line  of  the  Fhiladelohia  and 
Erie  railroad.  It  will  be  still  furtner  aug- 
mented by  a  new  railroad  commenced  in  1872, 
from  Buffalo  to  Titusville,  via  Jamestown, 
which  will  form  a  direct  connection  with  the 
railway  system  of  western  Pennsylvania.  The 
lumber  and  timber  trade  of  Buffalo  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  althoagh  want  of  har- 
bor and  storage  room  has  driven  much  of  it 
to  Tonawanda,  on  the  Niagara  river,  about  ten 
miles  below  Baffalo.    The  Imports  and  exporti 


in  1872  were 

AKr.CL«S. 

"n." 

-j«.^ 

■S" 

Lnmber.lt 

14,000 

aM,sig.TM 

"sa 

Bhiniilei.Na 

8U.D.,  Ibf 

laossjoo 

(No,«*,MT,000 

11.179,000 
(ib.,)lM.8l»,8W 

IH.Tail|    4T4.M)       11,19 


MUOt 


ltDT,4W  UOMW 

8SB,B1G    «T<UTa;l.ltl,4M 


The  following  is  an  official  report  of  the  ton- 
nage of  the  district  of  Baffalo  Creek,  port  of 
Bu^alo,  June  30,  1872 : 


cLAsaia. 

Ng. 

T«.«n. 

4M 

™ 

JJJJl^    There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  nu 
ber  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  at  t 
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port  since  1862.  In  that  year  the  total  num- 
ber of  entrances  and  clearances  was  10,390; 
in  1864,  14,105;  in  1866,  13,528;  in  1868, 
11,744;  in  1870,  10,625;  and  in  1872,  10,303. 
The  entrances  and  clearances  for  the  year  end- 
ing Dec.  31,  1872,  were : 


EXT£BEI>. 


No. 


Foreljffn  Ports: 

Aiucrican  veMels.  744 

ForeifcTi        •'      .  449 

Coastwise 8.1)8,5 


T0Q». 


CLEARED. 


No. 


Tun*. 


1,SOO,700 


706 
485 

4,084 


46iAV> 
4'J.766 

l,&Ae.7^ 


Total 6.12S       2,817,544  I   M75    I  236<>,514 


The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  Canada 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  was  82,625,- 
998;  domestic  exports,  $328,843;  foreign  ex- 
ports, $8,993.  In  1870  Buffalo  was  made  a 
port  of  entry  for  imports  from  Eurojie  which 
are  transf)orted  in  bonde<l  cars  from  eastern 
seaports. — Since  about  1860  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  Buffalo  have  been  rapidly  increas- 
ing, manufactures  of  iron  taking  the  lead. 
Among  the  iron-making  and  iron-working  es- 
tablislmients  in  operation  in  1871  were  3  bhist 
furnaces,  2  large  rolling  mills,  1  nail  manu- 
factory, 16  engine  works,  5  boiler  works,  4 
stove  and  hollow  ware  founderies,  4  steam 
forges,  4  manufactories  of  bolts  and  nuts,  1  car 
wheel  foundery,  1  chain  manufactory,  3  edge 
tool  factories,  1  malleable  iron  foundery,  1 
Siiddlery  hardware  factory,  3  builders'  hard- 
ware factories,  1  ir<m  pipe  foundery,  3  general 
founderies,  1  scale  factory,  and  2  safe  factories, 
employing  altogether  over  5,000  men.  There 
were  also  18  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  manu- 
factories, 5  brass  founderies,  5  manufactories 
of  agricultural  machinery,  87  furniture  and 
furniture  frame  factories,  40  carriage  and 
wagon  shops,  5  railroad  car  shops,  10  lK)ot  and 
shoe  factories,  11  tanneries,  14  barrel  factories, 
1  starch  factory,  and  many  other  manufac- 
turing establishments.  Malting  and  brewing, 
for  which  the  climate  and  situation  of  Buffalo 
are  highly  favorable,  are  extensively  carried 
on.  In  1871,  41  breweries  produced  176,299 
barrels  of  beer,  ale,  and  jwirter;  and  5  distil- 
leries distilled  1,583,137  gallons  of  high  wines 
from  437,267  bushels  of  grain.  The  number 
of  malting  houses  (exclusive  of  those  attached 
to  breweries)  was  25,  with  an  aggregate  capa- 
city for  malting  1,250,000  bushels  j)er  annum. 
In  1872,  11  tl«Kir  mills,  with  a  yearly  capacity 
of  878,000  barrels  of  llour,  were  in  operation  ; 
and  there  were  three  gas-light  comjianies,  one 
of  which  first  brought  into  j)ublic  use  in  the 
Vnited  States  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas 
light. — "\Vo<Klen  ship  building,  which  was  for- 
merly largely  carried  on  at  Buffalo,  has  much 
declined,  but  iron  shij)  building  is  rising  into 
importance.  Two  of  the  large  iron  works  of 
the  city  have  so  far  constructed  all  the  iron 
steam  vessels  that  have  been  put  upon  the 
lakes,  including  10  of  the  largest  and  finest 


steamers  afloat,  and  have  also  constnicted  scr- 
era!  iron  revenue  cutters  for  government  service 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  In  1872  there  were 
built  64  vessels  of  9,645  tons,  inclodiiig  20 
canal  boats  of  3,586  tons.  In  1878  Bnffalu 
contained  3  national  banks,  with  on  aggregate 
capital  of  $550,000 ;  6  state  banks  acting  under 
special  charters,  with  a  capital  of  $1,950,000 ; 
and  5  savings  banks,  4  of  which  had  an  f^atgre- 
gateof46,844  depositors  and  $18,828,4^1  ^^' 
j)Osits.  The  city  is  provided  with  8  eommo- 
dious  and  handsome  market  housea,  each  of 
which  is  the  centre  of  a  busy  trade. — ^The  gov- 
ernment is  vested  in  a  mayor,  a  common  coun- 
cil comprising  26  members,  2  from  each  of  the 
13  wards,  a  comptroller,  city  attorney,  street 
conmiissioncr,  treasurer,  superintendent  of 
education,  citjr  engineer,  overseer  of  the  poor, 
and  3  assessors,  all  of  wliom  are  elected  by  the 
I)eople  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  president 
of  the  council,  the  comptroller,  and  the  city 
engineer  constitute  a  board  of  health.  Tlie 
police  department,  under  the  control  of  a  hoard 
of  three  commissioners,  of  which  the  major  i^ 
the  head,  comprises  a  force  of  174  men.  The 
fire  department  consisted  in  1878  of  8  steaiu 
fire  engines,  6  hose  companies,  8  volunteer 
hook  and  ladder  companies,  and  1  volunteer 
protection  company.  Tlio  fire  alarm  telegraph 
comprised  70  m.  of  wire,  68  signal  stations, 
and  27  alarm  gongs.  The  water  works  are 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  three  com- 
missioners. Water  is  obtained  from  the  Niag- 
ara river  through  a  tunnel  which  penetrates 
nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  river.  In  1873,  67 
m.  of  street  mains  had  been  laid.  The  eleva- 
ted parts  of  the  city  are  supplied  by  forcing 
machinery  on  the  Ilolley  system,  which  was 
brought  into  nse  in  1870.  The  total  debt  of 
the  city  in  1872  was  $4,450,659;  the  proper- 
ty of  the  city  was  valued  at  $3,442,287.  The 
total  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $1,545,031, 
including  a  general  tax  of  $1,042,612,  and 
$502,419  from  local  assessments.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  property  subject  to  taxation,  about 
one  third  of  the  actual  value,  has  been : 
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The  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  are 
numerous.  The  Bufialo  or])han  asylum  (Prot- 
estant), organized  in  1835,  is  ]>rovided  with  a 
commodious  and  well  arranged  building  in 
Virginia  street.  The  8t.  Vincents  female 
orphan  asylum  (Catholic),  comer  of  Batavia 
and  Ellicott  streets,  is  under  the  care  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  who  also  superintend  a 
capacious  and  well  fitted  hospital  in  Main 
street,  a(^acent  to  the  Bufialo  medical  college. 
The  ^^t.  Joseph's  boys'  orphan  asylum,  at  Land* 
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etone  hill,  is  another  iatfffi  establishment  fonnd- 
cil  by  the  Koinon  Catholic  church.  Connected 
n-ith  it  is  a  rcformiitury  institution  of  excellent 
character  and  reputation.  The  church  charity 
foundation  (Episcopal)  in  Rhode  Island  street, 
Dear  Niagara,  embraces  a  home  for  aged  sod 
destitute  females  founded  in  1858,  and  an 
orphan  ward  o[>encd  in  18GG.  The  St.  John's 
orphan  home  at  8ul]>linr  Springs,  in  the  Bub- 
iirbs  of  the  city,  founded  in  18U5.  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Evangelical  Lutlicran  church. 
The  Ingleside  home,  a  treil  sustained  charity, 
with  an  excellent  building  in  Seneca  street,  pre- 
sented hy  George  W.  Tetit,  is  dei^gncd  for  the 
rcolainatiiin  of  erring  women,  and  ha-t  been  very 
successful  since  the  organization  in  18ft9.  The 
liome  for  the  friendless  in  Seventh  street,  near 
Maryland,  gives  o-isistanco  to  girls  and  women 
who  aro  friendless  and  strangers  in  the  city. 
Among  other  important  charities  may  be  men- 
tioned tlie  St.  Mary's  deaf  mute  asylum  (Cath- 
olic) and  the  St.  Mary's  asylum  for  widows, 
foundlings,  and  infants  (Catholic),  in  Edward 
street;  tlie  Magdalen  asylum  (Catholic),  in 
Best  street;  tlie  Providence  insane  asylum 
(Catholic),  in  Main  street;  the  St.  Francis 
hospital,  in  Pine  street;  the  UutFalo  general 
hospital,  in  High  street;  the  Firemen's  be- 
nevolent association;  the  Hebrew  union  be- 
nevolent association;  the  Buflhlo  association 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor:  tiio  St.  George's 
benevolent  society;  the  tTnitcd  Evangelical 
St.  Steplion's  benevolent  society ;  the  machin- 
ists' and  blacksmiths'  benevolent  association ; 
two  allopattiic  and  one  bomcco|iatliic  free  dis- 

fiensury ;  and  a  liomoaopnthic  hospital,  founded 
n  1873. — The  jiublic  schools  are  under  the 
charge  of  a  superintendent  of  education.  The 
dty  is  divided  into  3C  school  districts,  each 
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contaming  a  graded  school,  to  Bevcrol  of  which 
one  or  two  subordinate  primary  schools  are 
attached,  making  altogether  43  district  schools. 
Four  public  orphan  asylum  schools  are  also 
maintained.  On  completing  the  course  of 
study  in  the  graded  schools,  pupils  may  enter 
the  central  school,  a  large  academic  institu- 
tion, in  which  the  sciences,  the  classics  and 
modem  languages  are  taught.  In  1672  the 
total  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  »H'hools 
was  353;  pupils,  21,806;  average  term  regis- 
tration, I4,52o.  During  most  of  the  autumn 
an<l  winter  mouths  evening  schools  are  main- 
tained in  10  or  12  of  the  public  school  build- 
ings, and  are  attended  by  2.000  to  2,500  pupils. 
The  state  has  established  here  a  normal  school, 
which  was  opened  in  1S7I.  Caoisius  college, 
founded  hy  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  1670,  otTords 
instruction  in  the  higher  range  of  c!as»cal  and 

fihilosopliical  studies.  In  September,  1872,  a 
landsome  new  huildmg,  constructed  of  brick 
with  stone  facings,  was  opened  in  Wosliington 
street,  near  Tupper.  In  1672  there  were  12 
instructors  and  86  students  in  the  collegiate 
department.  A  preparatory  and  an  clemeutary 
school  are  connected  with  the  college.  St. 
Joseph's  college,  on  the  terrace  in  the  rear 
of  St.  Joseph's  cathedral,  conducted  bv  the 
Christian  Brothers,  had  400  pupils  in  'lfi78. 
On  the  same  square,  in  Franklin  and  (.'liurcb 
street-,  is  tlie  St.  Mary's  academy  and  industrial 
school  for  girls,  which  bad  205  pupils  in  18T3. 
The  Ileathcote  school,  in  Pearl  street,  is  a 
classical  aeadeniy  established  under  the  jiat- 
ronago  of  the  Protestant  Episcojial  church. 
The  Martin  l.uther  college  is  a  small  seminary 
for  the  education  of  young  men  intended  for 
the  ministry  in  the  Lutbema  church.  The 
medical  college  of  the  univerwty  of  Buffalo, 
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the  Buffiilo  female  academy,  and  the  academy  of 
the  Holy  Angels  (Roman  Catliolic)  are  among 
the  other  educational  institutions  of  the  city. 
The  young  men's  association  has  a  circulating 
library  of  more  than  25,000  volumes,  and  owns 
real  estate  valued  at  from  $150,000  to  $200,000, 
including  St.  James  hall,  the  most  popular 
audience  room  in  the  city,  in  which  the  regu- 
lar winter  lectures  of  the  association  are  held. 
The  large  library  building  of  the  association, 
a(\jacent  to  the  hall,  is  also  occupied  by  the 
Buffalo  historical  society,  the  society  of  natu- 
ral sciences,  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  the 
mechanics^  institute.  The  historical  society 
has  accumulated  a  large  library  and  cabinet 
The  society  of  natural  sciences  possesses  a 
very  complete  and  valuable  collection  of  mine- 
rals, presented  by  Charles  Wadsworth,  a  good 
botanical  and  conchological  cabinet,  and  a 
complete  set  of  Prof.  Ward's  fossil  casts.  The 
academy  of  fine  arts  has  been  put  upon  a  firm 
footing  by  a  recent  endowment,  and  is  rapidly 
founding  a  very  fine  gallery  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  The  mechanics'  institute  is  build- 
ing up  a  good  library,  and  is  in  a  fiourishing 
conditi(m.  The  young  men's  Christian  union, 
the  German  young  men's  association,  and  the 
Catholic  young  men's  association  are  founding 
libraries  for  the  use  of  their  members.  The 
Grosvenor  library  is  a  public  library  for  refer- 
ence, founded  by  a  bequest  of  Seth  Grosvenor 
of  New  York.  It  was  opened  in  1 871,  and  con- 
tained in  1873  about  10,000  volumes,  chiefly 
important  books  not  easy  of  access  elsewhere. 
The  foundation  fund  of  the  library  is  ample  to 
make  it  in  a  few  years  one  of  the  foremost  of 
its  character  in  the  country. — There  are  pub- 
lislied  in  the  city  9  daily  newspapers,  6  in 
English  and  4  in  German;  10  weeklies,  of 
which  3  are  religious  and  sectarian;  and  7 
monthlies.  There  are  70  churches,  viz. :  18 
Roman  Catholic,  11  German  Lutheran  and 
Evangelical,  10  Episcopal,  10  Methodist,  9 
Presbyterian,  8  Baptist,  4  Mission,  2  Jewish, 
1  French  Protestant,  1  Unitarian,  1  Univer- 
salist,  and  1  Friends'.  The  Forest  Lawn  ceme- 
tery, in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  contains  75 
acres. — Hutlalo  was  founded  by  the  Holland 
land  company,  which  owned  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  western  New  York,  in  1801.  It  be- 
came a  military  j>ost  in  1812  during  the  w^ar 
between  the  United  Stiites  and  England,  and 
in  1814  was  burned  by  a  force  of  Indians  and 
British.  After  the  close  of  the  war  the  village 
was  rebuilt,  and  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  1h;{2.  Its  growth  was  not  rapid  until  the 
opening  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1825,  which  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  western  emigration,  to  the 
Si'ttlenient  and  development  of  tlie  northwest, 
and  to  travel  and  tralKc  on  the  lakes.  Buffalo 
then  became  the  distributing  centre  of  the 
trade  between  the  east  and  the  west.  In  1853 
Black  Kock,  a  village  on  the  Niagara  river  2 
m.  below  Buffalo,  was  incorporated  with  it. 

RIIFIKK,  (laidf,  a  French  author,  born  in 
Poland  of  French  parents,  May  25,  1001,  died 


in  Paris,  May  17,  1787.  He  was  edocated  at 
Rouen,  entered  the  society  of  Jesns  in  1679, 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  teaching 
at  the  college  Louis  le  Grand.  Ilia  principal 
writings  on  grammar,  literature,  science,  and 
theology  are  found  in  his  Caur$  de  iciences  tur 
dei  principes  nouveaux  et  BimpleB  (Pariei  1732), 
the  most  esteemed  being  the  TraiU  ae»  pre- 
miires  terites.  A  separate  edition  of  his  re- 
markable Grammaire  franpaUe  8ur  un  plan 
nouveau  appeared  subsequently.  The  Encyclo^ 
pedis  methodique  appropriated  many  of  his 
writings  without  credit.  He  wrote  various 
historical  and  other  works,  and  in  his  Pra- 
tique de  la  memoire  artijicielle  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
1701-U5)  he  applied  I^celot's  method  to  the 
study  of  chronology,  history,  and  geography. 

BUFF  LEATHER,  a  strong  soft  preparation  of 
bull's  or  elk^s  hide,  which  was  worn  under  the 
mail  armor  of  the  middle  ages,  to  deaden  the 
effect  of  a  blow.  As  armor  fell  into  disuse, 
buff  coats,  which  would  turn  a  broadsword  cut, 
and  even  a  pistol  ball,  were  often  worn  in  lieu 
of  complete  steel,  either  with  or  without  a 
cuirass  and  gorget  of  metal.  Modem  bnff 
leather,  of  which  soldiers^  crossbelts  and  other 
accoutrements  are  fre<iuently  made,  is  for  the 
most  part  made  of  common  buckskin. 

BUFFON,  GMryCfs  Uals  Lederr,  count  de,  a 
French  naturalist,  born  at  Montbard,  in  Bur- 
gundy, Sept.  7,  1707,  died  in  Paris,  April  16, 
1788.  lie  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Leclerc, 
counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Dgon,  and  was 
educated  for  the  bar.  At  the  age  of  20  he 
joined  a  young  English  nobleman,  the  djake  of 
Kingston,  who  was  travelling  with  his  tutor. 
They  visited  many  parts  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  during  a  period  of  18  months; 
and  from  this  time  Buffon  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  science.  He  visited 
London,  where  he  studied  English,  and  trans- 
lated Kewton^s  treatise  on  tiuzions  from  tlie 
Latin,  and  Ilales's  "  Vegetable  Statics  "  from 
the  English.  The  two  manuscripts  were  pre- 
sented to  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris,  and 
favorably  received,  the  first  being  printed  in 
1735,  and  the  second  in  1740,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  academy.  In  1789  he  was  elect- 
ed member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and 
during  the  same  year  appointed  director  of 
the  jardin  du  roi^  now  the  jard in  des  planUt, 
This  ap]>ointment  called  his  attention  more 
exclusively  to  natural  history,  and  he  resolved 
to  continue  the  w'ork  commenced  by  Aristotle 
and  Pliny,  in  describing  the  organic  and  in- 
organic fonns  of  nature  on  our  globe.  With 
this  view  he  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  I>aa- 
l>enton  in  the  anatomical  and  scientific  ]>ortion8 
of  the  work,  reserving  to  himself  the  external 
forms,  habits,  instincts,  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  animal  kingdom.  Daubenton 
and  Buffon  worked  together  diligently  some 
ten  years,  and  in  1749  the  first  three  volumes 
of  the  "  Natural  History "  appeared,  twelve 
more  volumes  following  at  intervals  between 
1749  and  1767.    Few  works  have  ever 
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with  such  success ;  the  study  of  natural  science, 
and  particularly  natural  history,  hecame  uni- 
versally attractive.  Buffon's  "  Theory  of  the 
Earth  ^*  enlisted  numerous  admirers  among  the 
more  imaginative  readers  of  his  works,  but 
was  rejected  by  those  of  cooler  judgment.  Ilis 
general  views  of  the  animal  creation  and  the 
natural  history  of  man  were  more  successful, 
and  his  ideas  of  the  relation  between  form  and 
substance  have  been  demonstrated  scientifical- 
ly by  the  experiments  of  Flourens  on  the  grad- 
ual ap]>earance  and  disappearance  of  coloring 
matter  in  the  bones  of  living  animals.  "  That 
which  is  the  most  constant  and  unalterable  in 
nature,"  says  Buffon,  "is  the  type  or  form  of 
each  species ;  that  which  is  the  most  variable 
and  corruptible  is  the  matter  or  the  substance 
which  clothes  the  form ; "  and  this  has  been 
experimentally  proved  by  Flourens,  in  addition 
to  the  evidence  of  daily  nutrition  and  loss  of 
substance  in  every  individual  organism.  Buf- 
fon's  eloquent  description  of  the  gradual  devel- 
opment of  the  human  organism,  and  the  con- 
comitant unfolding  of  sensation  and  the  faculties 
of  thought  and  reason,  is  a  masterpiece  of  ob- 
servation and  delineation.  The  first  class  of 
animals  described  by  Bufibn  was  the  quadru- 
pe<l.s ;  the  second,  birds;  and  here,  with  regard 
to  the  animal  kingdom,  his  labors  ceased.  The 
"  History  of  Domestic  Animals  "  was  published 
between  1753  and  1756;  that  of  the  carnivo- 
rous tribes  and  other  wild  species  between  1758 
and  1767,  describing  more  than  3,000  species 
and  varieties.  The  "History  of  Birds"  was 
published  between  1770  and  1781.  Daubenton 
then  retired  from  the  work,  and  Buffon  ob- 
tained the  cooperation  of  Gueneau  de  Mont- 
b^liard,  the  abb6  Bexon,  and  Sonnini  de  Ma- 
noncourt.  The  "  History  of  Minerals "  was 
published  between  1783  and  1785,  and  the 
"Epochs  of  Nature"  in  1788.  The  style  is 
always  good,  and  the  illustrations  rich  with 
imagery,  but  the  theories  become  more  and 
more  hypothetical  and  vague.  His  ideas,  how- 
ever, paved  the  way  for  his  successors,  Cuvier 
and  Geoffroy  Saint- Hilaire,  who  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  true  science  in  these  branches  of 
investigation.  The  mind  of  Buffon  was  not  so 
analytical  and  accurate  as  that  of  Cuvier;  not 
so  keen  in  the  perception  of  remote  relations 
between  normal  and  abnormal  types  of  organism 
as  that  of  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire ;  but  he  had 
more  poetical  views  of  truth  and  beauty  than 
either,  and  deeper  intuitions  of  the  unitary 
laws  of  nature,  physical,  instinctual,  and  ration- 
al. His  works  have  been  reprinted  many  times 
in  Fran(»e,  and  rendered  into  most  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Christendom.  The  best  edition  of 
tlie  Ilistoire  naturelle  was  issued  from  the 
royal  j)rinting  establishment  in  36  vols.  4to, 
174U-'88.  There  is  an  edition  from  the  same 
press  in  73  vols.  12mo,  begun  in  1752,  with  a 
continuation  in  17  vols,  by  Lac^pMe.  There 
is  an  abridgment  by  Castel,  in  26  vols.  18mo. 
— Buffon  left  one  son,  Henbi  Leclerc,  born  in 
1764,  who  erected  a  monument  to  his  father  in 


the  gardens  of  Montbard,  and  who  died  by  the 
guillotine  during  the  revolution. 

BUG*    See  IIemipteba. 

BUG.  !•  A  river  of  western  Russia,  rises  in 
Galicia,  flows  N.  and  N.  W.,  forming  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Rus- 
sian kingdom  of  Poland,  then  enters  Poland, 
flows  S.  W.,  and  after  receiving  the  Narew 
falls  into  the  Vistula,  18  m.  N.  W.  of  Warsaw. 
Its  entire  course  is  upward  of  300  m.,  and  it  is 
navigable  for  some  distance,  although  shallow 
in  summer.  II.  A  river  of  southern  Russia, 
more  properly  called  Bog,  rises  in  the  north  of 
Podolia,  pursues  a  S.  E.  course  of  about  400 
m.,  and  below  Nikolayev  falls  into  the  estuary 
of  the  Dnieper,  which  opens  into  the  Black 
sea.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Yosnosensk, 
about  75  m.  from  its  mouth ;  above  that  point 
it  is  obstructed  by  rocks  and  sand  banks. 

BUGEAUD  DE  Li  PlCOIimrERIE,  Thomas  Bobeii, 
duke  of  Isly,  a  French  soldier,  bom  at  Li- 
moges, Oct.  15,  1784,  died  in  Paris,  June  10, 
1849.  He  entered  the  French  army  as  a 
private  in  1804,  became  a  corporal  in  1805, 
served  as  sub-lieutenant  in  the  campaign  of 
Prussia  and  Poland  (1806-'7),  was  present  in 
1810  and  1811  as  mtyor  at  the  sieges  of  Lerida, 
Tortosa,  and  Tarragona,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  after  the  battle 
of  Ordal  in  Catalonia.  After  the  return  from 
Elba  Napoleon  sent  him  to  the  army  of  the 
Alps  in  command  of  a  regiment,  which  formed 
the  advance  guard  of  Suchet's  corps.  On  the 
second  return  of  the  Bourbons  he  retired  to  a 
rural  estate  of  his  father.  At  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Spain  by  the  duke  of  Angoul6me 
in  1823,  he  offered  his  sword  to  the  Bourbons, 
but  the  offer  being  declined,  he  joined  the  op- 
position movement  which  finally  led  to  the  rev- 
olution of  1830.  He  wa^  chosen  a  member  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1831,  and  made  a 
general  of  division  by  Louis  Philippe.  Appoint- 
ed governor  of  the  citadel  of  Blaye  in  1833,  he 
had  the  duchess  of  Berry  under  his  charge, 
and  afterward  became  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "  ex-^'ailer  of  Blaye."  He  commanded  one 
of  the  brigades  by  which  the  Paris  insurrection 
of  April  13-14,  1834,  was  suppressed,  and  be- 
came obnoxious  to  the  populace.  He  was  sent 
in  1836  to  Algeria,  where  he  concluded  the 
treaty  of  the  Tafna,  and  in  1841  became  gov- 
ernor general.  The  battle  of  Isly  (Aug.  14, 
1844),  in  which  he  vanquished  the  army  of 
•the  emperor  of  Morocco  with  vastly  inferior 
forces,  owed  its  success  to  his  taking  the  ene- 
my by  surprise,  without  any  previous  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  when  negotiations  were  on 
the  eve  of  being  concluded.  Already  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  marshal  of  France,  July  17, 
1843,  Bugeaud  was  now  created  duke  of  Isly. 
Abd-el-Kader  having  after  the  marshal's  return 
to  France  again  collected  an  army,  Bugeaud 
was  sent  back  to  Algeria,  where  he  promptly 
crushed  the  revolt.  In  consequence  of  differ- 
ences between  him  and  Guizot,  occasioned  by 
his  expedition  into  Kabylia,  he  was  superseded 
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BUL,  Bcnirdt,  a  Spanish  Benedictine,  tlie  | 

first  missionary  to  the  new  ivorld,  bum  in  Ca- 
talonia, (lii-d  in  1520  OS  abbot  of  the  convent  [ 
of  Cuxa.  In  1498  he  waa  appointed  br  the 
pope  bis  vicar  apostolic  in  the  tievf  world,  and 
accompanied  Coliimbue  to  Ilispaniola  on  liie 
Hccond  voyage,  tiikini;  with  him  several  prieBts. 
He  differed  witli  Columbus  conceminf^  the 
treatment  of  the  natives,  and  in  I4t)5  returned 
to  Spain,  where  he  bore  a  prominent  part  in 
the  cliargeB  which  led  to  the  ruin  of  Columbus. 
BDKOWINl,  a  crownkud  of  Cittlcithan  Aus- 
tria, bounded  N.  and  N,  W.  by  Galicia,  E.  by 
Bsssia  and  Moldavia,  S.  by  Moldavia,  and  W. 
by  Transylvania  and  Flunt^ary ;  area,  4,086  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1869,  518,404,  of  whom  40  per  cent, 
are  KuthenianB,  89  Kumnans,  9  Jews,  and  7 
Germans,  the  remainder  Poles,  Magyars,  Ar- 
menians, and  Czechs.  The  dominant  church 
is  the  Oriental  Greek,  which  haa  a  bishop  at 
Gzemowitz,  and  to  which  T4  per  cent,  of  the 
population  belong.  The  chief  occupation  is 
agriculture  and  forestry,  in  which  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  population  are  engaged. 
Bnkowina  embraces  the  coniinnation  of  the 
Oarjiathian  mountains  and  their  transition  into 
the  hilly  ranges  which  extend  from  the  npper 
Pruth  and  beretli  to  Moldavia.  The  river 
Dniester  only  touches  the  northern  fnmtier; 
the  Pruth  traverses  the  countrv,  ond  its  affluent 
the  Czcremosz  forms  the  N.  W.  frontier.  The 
Seretli  and  its  affluents  the  Snezavrn  and  Mol- 
dava  rise  in  western  liukowino,  and  tlow  south- 
ward into  Moldavia.  Forests,  chielly  beech, 
nearly  cover  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  from  them  that  tiie  name  Bnkowina  {Polish, 
beech-lnnd)  is  derived.  The  chief  products  are 
maize,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  and  i>otatoeB.  The 
mines  are  of  comparatively  little  importance, 
being  confined  to  the  S.  E.  comer.  Some  iron 
and  co]>per  are  prodnced,  and  in  1871  there 
were  Ihrce  glass  works,  a  few  paper  mill^  and 
120  distilleries.  In  point  of  education  Bnko- 
wina belongs  among  the  least  favored  crown 
lands  of  the  monarchy;  80  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  school  age  remain  without  instruc- 
tion, and  of  the  recruits  for  the  army  only  3 
per  cent,  are  able  to  write.  There  are  gym- 
nasia at  t'zemowitz  and  Suczawa,  and  a  sub- 
gymnasium  (^'nr<-r!;^r^nIrJr;IlIn)  at  Hadautz.  In 
Czemowitz  there  is  a  theological  institution  of 
the  Oriental  (ireek  chnrch.  The  diet  is  com- 
pose<1  of  the  governor  or  Lnnileiihmiptmnnn, 
the  Oriental  Greek  bishop,  9  delegates  of  the 
large  real  estates,  1  of  the  capital,  2  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  industry  at  Czer- 
nowitz,  3  of  the  towns  and  industrial  places, 
and  I'Jof  the  rural  communities.  For  adminis- 
trative purposes  the  country  is  divideil  into  the 
capital  and  8  district"  or  Jlnuptmannneha/lfn. 
Besides  tlio  capital,  Czemowitx,  there  were  in 
1871  five  towns  having  upward  of  5,000  in- 
habitants.—Toward  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages  Buknwina  formed  a  district  of  Moldavia. 
Its  posst-swiin  was  often  disputed  by  the  Poles. 
Willi  Moldavia  it   became   tributary  to  the 
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Porte.  It  was  cooqnered  by  th«  li 
1TG9,  restored  soon  alter,  and  in  1777  ceded  to 
Austria,  which  nnitcd  it  with  Qalicia.  In  1849 
it  was  erected  into  a  separate  crown  land, 

BCLAMi,  the  easternmost  of  the  Biisagos 
islands,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  20  m.  B. 
of  Bissoo;  lat.  11°  34'  N.,  Ion.  16°  88'  W,  It 
is  about  18  m.  long  by  9  m.  wide,  denaely 
wooded  and  fertile,  but  unhealthy.  The  land 
rises  from  the  coast  toward  the  centre,  where 
the  elevation  is  about  100  ft.  above  the  aea. 
It  has  a  good  harbor.  In  1792  an  Engliah 
company,  called  the  Bnlama  aseociation,  sent 
out  here  a  colony  of  276  adventurers,  most  of 
whom  were  soon  carried  ofi'  by  disease.  (See 
Bbaveb,  Pniup.) 

BCLAU,  or  lUn  (ffymnvra  Eaffietii,  Vig. 
and  norsf.),  an  insectivorous  mammal  of  the 
talnida  or  mole  family,  inhabiting  Sumatra 
and  Malacca.  In  general  shape  it  resemUoa 
the  American  o[H>ssum ;  the  muzzle  is  mnch 
elongated,  overhanging  the  lower  jaw,  and 
truDcuted  at  tiie  end  ;  eyes  and  ears  small,  the 
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latter  bore  and  rounded.    The  teeth  ai 
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each  side  in  each  jaw,  adapted  for  cnisliing  in- 
sects ;  the  feet  are  6-toea,  the  3  central  toes 
the  longest ;  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
the  fiir  is  rendered  harsh  by  long  bristly  hsira ; 
the  tail  is  nearly  naked,  scaly,  and  rat-Iihc. 
The  body  is  12  to  14  inches  long,  and  the  tail 
10  incht-s:  the  height  at  the  shoulder  about  5 
inches.  The  color  is  a  mixture  of  black  and 
white,  the  latter  prevailing  on  the  head,  neck, 
sides,  and  lower  portion  of  the  tail ;  there  is  a 
black  stripe  over  each  eye.  It  secretes  a  mb- 
stauce  having  a  strong  musky  odor,  which  led 
Sir  Stamford  Kattles,  its  discoverer,  to  place  it 
among  the  civets  (themi). 

Bl'LClSIl,  a  province  of  European  Turkey, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Danube,  which  separates 
it  from  Roumanio.  E.  by  the  Black  sea,  S.  by 
the  Balkan  chain,  which  i>eparates  it  ttom 
Roumelia,  8.  W.  by  Prisrend,  and  N.  W.  by 
Servla;  area,  about  39,000  aq.  m. ;  pop.  esti- 
mated at  about  2,500,000,  of  whom  about  40 
per  cent,  are  Bulgarians  and  20  percent.  Otto- 
mans, the  remainder  being  Jews,  Serbs,  Greeks, 
Anuenians,  Tartars,    Circassians,   Albanians, 


Bosnioks,  Wsllachs,  and  gypaes,  with  a  few 
Bettlers  from  various  European  countries.  The 
Bulgariana,  with  the  esception  of  about  170,- 
000  Mohanimedans  and  6,0D0  Roman  Catliolicii, 
belong  to  tlie  Greek  communion,  of  which 
there  are  10  archbishoprics  *nd  3  bishoprics. 
Until  1804  Bulfiaria  was  divided  into  the  three 
evalets  or  paahalics  of  Siliatrio,  Widin,  and 
iJissa.  It  is  DOW  officially  itnowu  as  the 
vilayet  of  Tnna,  or  principality  of  the  Danabe. 
It  is  divided  into  seven  sanjaks,  or  districts, 
under  a  governor  general,  whose  residenoe  is 
at  Rustchok.  Sophia,  Nissa,  Trnova,  Sistova, 
and  Nicopolis  are  among  the  chief  cities.  The 
principal  fortifled  towna  are  Silistria,  Rnst^huk, 
and  Widin  on  the  Danabe,  Varna  on  the  Hlack 
eca,  and  Shnmla  in  the  interior,  commanding 
the  main  pass  through  the  Balkan  mountiuus. 
Bnlgaria  presents  the  appearance  of  a  plateau, 
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which  rises  gradually  from  the  steep  banks 
of  the  Danube  to  the  heights  of  the  Balkan. 
Numerous  branches  of  the  chain  run  S.,  divid- 
ing the  country  into  valleys  whose  streams 
flow  into  the  Danube;  the  principal  of  these 
are  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Morava,  which 
enters  Servia,  the  laker,  Vid,  Yantra,  and 
Tahan ;  the  Kamtchik  and  Pruvadi  enter  the 
Black  sea,  and  the  Struma  flows  S.  into  Hace- 
diiniiL  Nearly  the  whole  soutli  is  traversed  by 
brauchcs  of  the  Balkan  (see  Balka.n),  which 
near  the  8.  W.  corner  connects  with  the  Des- 

E>to  Dagb,  the  connecting  links  being  the  Gilo 
agh  and  the  Vitosh  range.  The  latter,  which 
has  been  identi&ed  with  the  Scoraius  of  the  old 
geographers,  is  an  enormous  syenite  mass  ri»ng 
in  the  form  of  a  volcanic  cone  to  a  height  of 
about  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  This  part  of 
the  country,  between  Ikhtiuian  and  Radomir, 
consists  of  mountain  ranges  and 
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ley  basins  &om  1,700  to  8,000  ft.  above  the 
sea.  They  are  all  enclosed  by  prunitive  rock, 
and  filled  with  pebbles,  sand,  and  clay,  partly 
of  diluvial  and  partly  of  recent  date.  The 
eonthern  mountama  are  thickly  wooded,  and 
the  northern  and  eastern  portions  are  cul- 
tivated plains  bearing  grain.  There  are  no- 
merons  warm  mineral  springs,  eapecially  near 
Sophia.  The  coast  of  Bulgaria,  from  Onpe 
Emineh,  the  most  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Balkan,  to  Cape  Kali-Akra,  N.  E.  of  Varna, 
is  generally  high ;  N.  of  this  point  the  shore  is 
flat  and  roarsliy.  Between  the  town  of  Baba- 
Dagh,  m  the  north-eastern  lowland  known  as 
the  Dobrui^a,  and  the  sea  is  the  lake  of  ICaa- 
seia  or  Kasin,  80  ra.  lung  by  10  wide.  It 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  from 
the  St.  George's  arm  of  the  Danube,  from 
which  a  small  stream  enters  the  lake ;  the 
communication  of  the  lake  with  the  Black 
sea  being  funned  by  two  channels.— The  Bul- 
garians, of  whom  nearly  as  many  live  in  the 
adjoining  parts  of  Turkey  as  in  the  province 
named  after  them,  are  a  peaceable,  industrious, 
and  rather  intelligent  people,  though  general- 
ly ignorant  and  superstitions.  Their  pitpatit 
(priests)  are  hardly  more  enlightened  than 
tneir  flock.  Witches  are  often  resorted  to  for 
spells  to  cure  diseases,  bring  rain,  &c.,  by  both 
the  people  and  papas^s.  Each  village  has  its 
medjlu  (court),  consisting  of  a  mayor  and  sev- 
eral members,  before  whom  minor  civil  suits 
and  olfenccs  are  settled.  The  dress  of  a  Bul- 
garian consists  of  a  sheepskin  cap  dyed  brown 
or  black,  a  short  open  jacket,  a  broad  girdle 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  poekete,  draw- 
ers buckled  at  the  knee,  and  folds  of  flannel 
wrapped  round  the  legs.  The  women  wear  a 
bodice,  a  cloth  jacket,  a  liirt  which  does  not 
reach  the  ankle,  and  on  the  head  a  small  stiff 
red  cap  with  gold  or  silver  coins  sewn  upon  it. 
The  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  sometimes 
of  earth  and  pebbles.  The  roads,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  highways  lately  constructed, 
are  bad,  and  on  the  plains  they  are  quite 
impracticable  during  the  ramy  season.  The 
mountains  are  ot^n  infested  by  robbers  called 
Saltan  tckelebU  or  Balkan  gentlemen,  and 
kherti*  or  common  highway  robbers  and  mur- 
derers. The  former  consist  m^ly  of  Moslems 
who  through  oppression  of  the  government 
have  betaken  themselves  to  the  forest.  The 
Bulgarians  occujiy  themselves  chiefly  with  agri- 
culture and  rearing  cattle ;  and  the  country 
easily  supplies  all  their  wants.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  grain  are  raised  for  the  0on9tantino|)le 
market.  The  vine  is  also  eitcnsivoty  cultivated 
and  produces  excellent  wine.  Horned  cattle 
and  horses  are  reared  ui  the  mountains  and 
uncultivated  parts  of  the  plains,  and  exported 
to  ditFerent  parts  of  Turkey  and  Austria.  In 
\  the  mountains  boney,  pitch,  and  game  are  ob- 
1  tained.  Timber  is  floated  down  the  rivers  to 
,  the  porta  of  the  Danube.  Silver  and  gold  are 
I  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  beds  of  the 
I  streams.    In  the  mountains  around  SamakoT 
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and  the  Vitosh  magnetic  iron  exists  in  the  form 
of  small  grains  in  the  syenite.  These  are  wash- 
ed down  by  the  winter  torrents,  and  the  iron, 
being  reduced  to  powder,  is  left  in  the  beds  of 
the  streams.  Artificial  basins  are  made  into 
which  the  water  is  conducted  by  acjueducts 
and  the  deposited  iron  is  tlien  collected.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Samakov  there  are  about 
80  founderiesin  operation ;  and  there  are  other 
fonnderies  on  the  Isker.  Charcoal  and  hazel 
wood  arc  used  for  smelting.  Coal  is  found  in  the 
mountains,  and  in  some  places  a])pear8  on  the 
surface ;  but  no  mines  are  worked.  Manufac- 
tures are  still  in  tlieir  infancy,  the  chief  articles 
produced  being  coarse  woollen  and  linen  stuffs, 
embroidery,  and  ritie  barrels ;  attar  of  roses  is 
prepared  in  considerable  quantities,  and  much 
of  it  exported  to  England.  The  agricultural 
products  annually  amount  to  325,000,000  ])i- 
astres,  the  industrial  products  to  80,000,000. 
The  taxes  and  imposts  collected  by  Turkey 
annually  amount  to  70,000,000  i)ia8tres.  There 
are  largo  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  belong- 
ing to  the  government,  which  may  be  occu- 
pied by  any  one  on  condition  of  paying  one 
tenth  of  the  produce  as  a  tribute.  There 
is  a  railway,  the  first  constructed  in  the  em- 
pire, 40  m.  long,  between  Kustendji  on  the 
Black  sea  and  Tchernavoda  on  the  Danube. 
Another  railway  has  been  opened  from  Varna 
to  Rustchuk,  with  a  branch  to  Shumla. — The 
Bulgarians,  who  now  form  the  principal  di- 
vision of  the  Slavs  in  Turkey,  appear  first  in 
history  not  as  a  Slavic  but  as  a  Finnic  tribe, 
then  living  cm  tlie  western  banks  of  the  Volga. 
The  more  warlike  part  of  this  tribe,  leaving 
that  river,  first  settled  on  the  Don,  then  went 
toward  the  Danube  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
r>th  century.  Here  they  continually  harassed 
the  Byzantine  empire,  and  about  500  repeat- 
edly pitched  their  camp  before  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  emperor  Anastasius  bribed 
them  to  depart,  and  in  order  to  protect  the  capi- 
tal against  future  inroads  he  built  a  long  wall 
in  507.  They  reappeared  in  the  reign  of  Justin- 
ian, but  Bclisari us  dispersed  them.  The  Avars 
sulxhuMl  the  Bulgarians,  who,  however,  soon  re- 
gained their  independence.  Their  khan,  Kuvrat, 
ma<le  an  alliance  with  Ileraclius,  who  created 
him  a  patrician.  On  the  death  of  Kuvrat  his 
five  s<>ns  separated ;  one  established  liimself  on 
the  banks  of  the  Don,  another  in  Pannonia,  a 
third  in  Moldavia,  a  fourth  went  to  Italy,  and 
the  firth,  Asj)arukh,  crossed  the  Danube  and 
about  «18()  settled  in  the  countrv  between  that 
river  and  Mt.  llwmus  (Balkan),  then  known  by 
the  Iloman  name  of  Mcpsia  Inferior,  ultimatelv 
chan;red  into  Bulgaria.  Some  historians  reckon 
this  separation  as  taking  place  at  an  earlier 
])erio<l,  and  from  Sarmatia.  Justinian  II.  at- 
temj)tcd  to  destroy  the  Bulgarian  khanate,  but 
was  <'om|>elled  to  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  successor  of  Asparukh.  When 
Justinian  was  driven  from  Constantinople,  the 
Bulgarians  reinstated  him  on  the  throne.  About 
750  Kormes,  one  of  the  successors  of  Asi)arukh, 


invaded  Thrace,  but  was  sUin  by  his  own  sol- 
diers, and  the  sovereignty,  which  had  hitherto 
been  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Kuvrat,  became 
elective.  Constantine  Copronyrans  invaded  and 
ravaged  Bulgaria,  but  without  reducing  it  to 
subjection.  Khan  Krumn,  after  massacring  the 
greater  ]>art  of  the  Greek  army  and  killing  the 
emperor  Nicephorus  in  811,  fought  the  empe- 
ror Michael  at  Adrianople  in  818  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Constantinople.  About  860,  dnriog 
the  reign  of  Bogoris,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  Christianity  was  introduced  into  BulgarisL 
By  constant  intermixture  with  the  snrroundiDg 
Slavs,  during  their  migrations  as  well  as  in 
Ma'sia,  the  Bulgarians  had  gradually  lost  their 
national  Finnic  characteristics,  and  about  this 
time  appear  as  a  Slavic  nation,  speaking  a 
richly  developed  Slavic  dialect.  Their  stroggles 
with  the  Byzantines  continued.  After  a  long 
series  of  successes  and  reverses,  in  which  the 
most  atrocious  cruelties  were  perpetrated  on 
both  sides,  the  Bulgarians  about  1018  submitted 
to  the  emperor  Basil  II.  Bulgaria  was  thence- 
forth governed  by  dukes,  and  the  emperor,  to 
insure  the  peace  of  the  country,  transported  a 
immber  of  Bulgarians  into  Asia,  and  replaced 
them  by  Petchenegs.  Peter  and  his  brother 
Assan,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Bulgarian 
khans,  raised  a  revolt  in  1186,  and  proclaimed 
themselves  kings.  Here  commenced  the  dynasty 
of  the  Assanides,  who  were  constantly  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Greeks,  Hungarians,  and  Tar- 
tars, till  1889.  At  this  period  the  Tai^iah 
armies  under  Amurath  1.  invaded  Bulgaria,  and 
vanquished  the  Bulgarians  and  Serviaiis  at  the 
battle  of  Kosovo.  Since  that  date  Bulgaria  has 
been  subject  to  the  Turks,  and  the  Bulgarians 
have  borne  the  Turkish  yoke  with  more  resign- 
ed endurance  than  any  other  Christian  popula- 
tion, the  province,  with  its  many  fortresses, 
forming  a  principal  stronghold  of  the  Porte. 
In  1828-'9  Bulgaria  was  the  theatre  of  the 
Russian  war.  After  its  close  a  large  number 
of  Bulgarians  emigrated  to  Bessarabia.  In 
1841  the  exactions  of  the  pashas  occasioned  a 
rising  in  Bulgaria.  During  the  Crimean  war 
the  Kussians  crosse<l  the  Danube  and  besieged 
Silistria,  but  were  compelled  to  retreat.  In 
1850  the  Bulgarians  sent  a  petition  to  the  sal- 
tan, demanding  the  right  of  electing  among 
themselves  the  chief  dignitary  of  their  church 
and  of  cho<»sing  their  own  governor;  an  entire 
separation  between  Turks  and  Bulgarians,  each 
to  have  their  own  authorities  and  judges;  all 
differences  between  Turks  and  Bulgarians  to  l>e 
settled  by  mixed  tribunals;  the  right  of  having 
every  crime  judge<l  in  the  place  of  commission ; 
and  that  the  regiments  recruited  in  Bulgaria 
should  have  Bulgarian  officers,  and  use  the 
Bulgarian  language.  The  Porte  accorded  none 
of  these  claims.  In  1859  the  question  was 
again  agitated,  the  Bulgarians  refusing  to  pay 
their  dues  to  tlie  (ireek  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople ami  driving  away  their  bishops.  These 
efforts  were  seconded  by  Russia.  Two  parties 
were  formed,  one  declaring  for  a  church  inde- 
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pendent  of  Constantinople  and  Home,  and  the 
other,  supported  by  French  inflnences,  propos- 
ing a  union  with  Rome.  In  March,  1861,  a 
,  conclave  was  held  by  the  Greek  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  and  An- 
tioch,  and  the  bishops  of  the  two  parties  were 
excommunicated.  The  party  who  favored  a 
union  with  Rome  sent  an  address  to  Pius  IX. 
to  that  effect,  and  claimed  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  400,000  Bulgarians.  The  pope  appointed 
Sokolski  archimandrite,  who  also  received  valu- 
able presents  and  a  decree  of  investiture  from 
the  sultan.  On  June  18,  1861,  Sokolski  sud- 
denly disappeared  with  the  decree.  It  was 
said  that  he  had  retired  to  a  convent  in  Kiev, 
and  afterward  that  he  was  dead.  According 
to  other  (Roman  Catholic)  accounts,  he  was 
carried  oft*  by  Russian  emissaries.  In  1872  the 
number  of  Catholic  Bulgarians  was  estimated 
at  only  4,000,  with  only  one  bishop,  who  had 
the  title  of  apostolic  administrator.  In  June, 
1862,  Prince  Gortchakoff  addressed  a  note 
to  the  diplomatic  corps  inviting  the  powers 
to  unite  with  Russia  to  intervene  in  favor  of 
the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey.  The  Porte 
averted  complications  by  making  a  temporary 
reform  in  Bulgaria.  In  the  same  year  a  con- 
siderable immigration  of  Tartars  from  the  Cri- 
mea and  the  Kuban  took  place.  Russia  invited 
the  Bulgarians  to  occupy  the  districts  deserted 
by  the  emigrants.  In  1865,  in  pursuance  of 
the  policy  of  decentralization,  Bulgaria  was 
erected  into  a  vilayet  or  principality ;  and  in 
1870  the  religious  demands  of  the  Bulgarians 
were  finally  granted  in  a  firman  which  pro- 
vided for  a  separate  administration,  to  be  called 
the  exarchate  of  the  Bulgarians.  The  exarchate 
was  not,  however,  actually  established  until 
February,  1872,  when  the  Bulgarian  church 
council  elected  the  metropolitan  Anthimos  of 
Widdin  first  exarch.  In  October,  1872,  the 
entire  exarchate  was  excommunicated  by  a 
general  Greek  synod  at  Constantinople. 

BILGAKIAN  LAXGUIGE  MD  LITERATIJRE. 
Bulgaria  and  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Mace- 
donia are  considered  to  have  been  the  cradle 
of  the  old  Slavic  languages.  The  ancient  Bul- 
garian language  was  the  richest  of  them  all, 
and  was  the  Scriptural  language  of  the  Greek- 
Slavic  church,  and  the  great  medium  of  eccle- 
siastical literature  in  the  ancient  Slavic  lands. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom 
at  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  the  grammati- 
cal structure  and  purity  of  the  language  be- 
came impaired  by  admixture  with  the  Walla- 
chian,  Albanian,  Rouman,  Turco-Tartar,  and 
Crreek  vernaculars.  Turkish  inflections  are  ap- 
pended to  Slavic  words ;  but  properly  the  mod- 
ern Bulgarian  language  has  only  the  nomi- 
native and  the  vocative  of  the  seven  Slavic 
cases,  all  the  rest  being  supplied  by  preposi- 
tions ;  the  inflection  of  the  verb  is  in  like  man- 
ner imperfect.  There  is  an  article,  which  is 
put  after  the  word  it  qualifies,  like  that  of  the 
Albanians  and  Wallaohians.  Among  the  ancient 
Bulgaxian  literature  must  be  mentioned  the 


translations  of  the  Bible  by  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius, and  the  writings  of  John  of  Bulgaria  in 
the  10th  century.  The  separation  of  the  Bul- 
garian church  from  the  Latin,  and  its  union 
with  the  Greek,  had  no  influence  in  creating  a 
Bulgarian  literature ;  the  clergy,  then  as  now, 
procured  their  liturgies  from  Russia.  The 
modem  literature  is  very  slender,  consisting  al- 
most entirely  of  a  few  elementary  and  religious 
books.  Grammars  of  the  Bulgarian  language 
were  published  by  Neofyt  in  1835,  and  by 
Christaki  in  the  following  year.  Venelin,  a 
young  Russian  scholar  sent  to  Bulgaria  by  the 
Russian  archwographical  commission,  published 
in  1837  a  grammar  and  two  volumes  of  a  his- 
tory of  the  Bulgarians,  but  died  while  he  was 
engaged  in  preparing  a  third  volume.  A  new 
grammar  was  published  by  Bogoyev  in  1845, 
and  finally  in  1849,  by  the  Rev.  £.  Riggs,  an 
American  missionary  stationed  at  Smyrna,  who 
also  sent  a  Bulgarian  translation  of  Gallaudet^s 
"Child's  Book  on  the  Soul"  to  New  York. 
Dictionaries  of  the  Bulgarian  language  have 
been  prepared  by  Neofyt  and  Stojanowicz.  A 
Bulgarian  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
printed  at  Smyrna  in  1840  for  the  British  and 
foreign  Bible  society.  The  Bulgarian  national 
songs  are  numerous,  and  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Servians.  Celakovsky's  collection  of 
Slavic  songs  contains  a  number  of  Bulgarian 
songs.  Bogoyev  published  twelve  historical 
poems  in  1845.  There  is  as  yet  no  place  in 
Bulgaria  where  books  are  published.  Works 
in  the  language  are  printed  in  Bucharest,  Bel- 
grade, Buda,  Cracow,  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
and  Odessa. 

BFLGlRnr,  Tbaddens  (Polish,  Tadefbz  Bul- 
nARTN),  a  Russian  author,  bom  in  Lithuania 
in  1789,  died  at  Dorpat,  Sept.  13,  1859.  His 
father  fought  under  Kosciuszko  in  the  Po- 
lish war  of  independence,  after  the  close  of 
which  his  mother  removed  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  Thaddeus  was  educated  at  the  military 
academy.  In  1805  he  took  part  in  the  war 
against  France  and  Sweden,  subsequently  left 
the  Russian  service,  fought  under  Napoleon,  and 
after  the  emperor^s  downfall  occupied  himself 
with  literary  pursuits  in  Warsaw.  After  some 
time  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  and  devoted 
himself  to  Russian  literature.  In  1828  he  edit- 
ed the  "  Northern  Archives,"  ori^nally  a  his- 
torical and  statistical  journal,  which  he  made 
popular  in  Russia  by  his  humorous  and  satirical 
contributions.  In  1826  he  published  in  con- 
junction with  his  friend  Gretch  the  **  Northern 
hee."  He  became  also  editor  of  the  first  Rus- 
sian theatrical  almanac,  called  the  ^*  Russian 
Thalia."  His  complete  works,  published  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1827,  and  at  Lei|)sic,  in  German, 
in  1828,  include  many  of  his  fugitive  essays,  and 
his  Spanish  sketches,  to  which  he  added  his 
Turkish  sketches  in  a  separate  volume.  In 
1829  he  made  his  d^but  as  novelist  with  **  Ivan 
Vnizhigin,  or  the  Russian  Gil  Bias,"  of  which 
"  Peter  Ivanovitch  Vnizhigin"  is  the  continua- 
tion.   Subsequently  he  published  three  works 
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oontaininir  .pictures  of  Rnsdnn  life,  "Roatav- 
lettj"  "lJemetriu9,"  and  "  Itnzeppa."  Hin 
"Kai<!iian  (HI  Itlutt"  wa^^  pulilialitKl  in  English 
at  AlierUevD  in  1831,  uml  hU  "KusBia  from  n 
IliHtorit'al,  Stutistical,  (icoirrapliicnl,  ami  Lit- 
erary I'oint  of  View,"  one  of  liis  most  valuable 
workn,  bun  buun  tran:)lnted  JDto  Genniin.  Uia 
VoKvominaniyn,  or  ''Recollections"  (ti  vols., 
St.  PeterabutTT,  1844-'!);  German  tranalntion, 
18G9-'0U),  contains  interesting  reniiniscences 
of  his  Htirring  life. 

BILIHCS,  a  ^enus  of  land  snaib  of  the  famllj 
helicida,  largofll  and  in<wt  nniiKTOus  in  the  hu- 
mid refcioDS  of  northern  Brazil.  The  tihell  is 
oblong  or  tuireted,  witii  the  longitudinal  mar- 


frina  niiMjDal,  with  or  n'ithont  a  tooth.  The 
B.  roxieeat  in  generally  found  in  the  dry  season 
adhering  Co  tlie  under  surface  of  stones  near  tlie 
soanliure,  or  lo  the  leaves  of  a  plant  resembling 
the  aloe,  for  which  it  has  an  iine:cp]ained  pref- 
ert^nrc.  In  the  wet  season  it  burrows  near  tlie 
roots  (if  this  plant,  and  depositti  its  Q^p9  atiuiit 
two  inches  below  the  surface  of  tlio  ground. 
Baring  tlie  whole  dry  Mason  it  appears  to  be  in 
a  doniiant  state.  Tlie  B.  oraOi*  attains  a  length 
of  six  inchc!',  and  iaexpofied  for  sale  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Tiio  do  Janeiro ;  like  otlier  tropical  spe- 
cies, it  cements  dead  leaves  together  lo  conceal 
and  protect  its  largo,  brittle,  and  bird-like  eggs, 
which  are  an  inch  long.  At  least  80  fossil 
species  are  found  In  the  eocene.  The  spceies 
of  temperate  regions  are  of  small  size. 

BILKLE¥,  Ptt«r,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  at  Womlhill,  Beil  ford  shire,  Eng.,  in  1683, 
died  at  Conconl.  Mass..  March  U,  Uo9.  Ho 
n'os  eilncated  at  Cambridge,  and  succeedo<I  to 
the  living  of  his  father  in  Woodhill,  whicb  bo 
retained  for  21  years.  He  was  removed  from 
this  by  Arcbbisboii  Laud  for  nonconformity, 
wherefore  he  left  England  for  the  new  worlcl 
in  IfiS-'i,  and  with  a  few  companions  founded 
the  setrlement  of  Concord,  He  was  the  autluir 
of  SI  in le  Latin  poems,  which  are  contained  in 
Cotton  Mather's  -  History  of  New  England,'' 
and  of  the  "  Gospel  Covenant  Opened  "  (Lon- 
don, 11146). 

Bill.     Sec  Ox. 

BIXU  Piiwl  (L.  Ut.  hutln,  a  seal),  one  of  the 
foniis  in  wiiicb  the  {lope  issues  his  ordinances. 
It  differs  from  a  brief  in  that  the  latter,  though 
of  ei[ual  authority,  is  issueil  with  less  solemnity. 
Hriefs  are  sealeil  witb  red  wax,  stamjied  with 
the  ring  of  the  tislierman.  1'be  wal  of  a  bull 
is  of  lend  or  gold,  stamped  on  one  side  with 
Iheclligiesof  Saints  Tuter  and  Paul,  and  on  the 
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other  with  the  name  of  the  reigning  popo,  and 
attached  to  the  document  by  strings.  Tbe  two 
acts  differ  also  by  the  subscription,  salutation, 
and  apostolic  benediction,  wliieh  are  Mmpler 
in  the  brief;  and  by  the  dale,  which  is  taVen 
from  the  modem  calendar  for  briefs,  and  from 
the  Roman  calendar  fur  bulls.  Balls  are  com- 
monly designated  from  the  words  with  whieh 
they  commence,  as  the  bail  In  atna  Domini, 
which  was  formerly  read  publicly  at  Rome  on 
Holy  Thursday,  and  contains  s  general  excom- 
mnnicatlun  against  heretics  and  those  conln- 
macions  and  disobedient  to  the  holy  aee.  Its 
publication  was  suspended  by  Clement  XIV. 
m  1TT3.  Among  the  bulls  most  celebrated  in 
history  are  the  CUricu  lnien»,  given  in  1296 
by  Boniface  VIIL,  and  which  Ugan  hi8cont««t 
with  Philip  the  Fair;  the  ExecTabilit,  issacd 
by  Pius  II.  in  1480,  to  interdict  appeals  to  fti- 
ture  councils:  the  ExruTge Domine,  directed  in 
1520  by  Leo  X.  against  Luther,  who  burned  it 
at  Wittenberg;  the  Cvm  oee/ifiont,  bj  which 
Innocent  X.  condemned  the  live  propositions 
of  Jansenius,  in  1053;  the  Unigenitut,  issned 
by  Clement  XL  in  171S,  against  the  "Moral 
Keflections  "  of  Qnesnet ;  the  I'emt  diumiu,  by 
which  Pius  Vll.  in  1600  established  a  n«w  Ja- 
diciary  order  in  the  states  of  the  church ;  the 
In^abilu  Dtut,  by  which  Pius  IX.  in  1654 
detlued  tbe  dogma  of  the  iinmaeulnto  concep- 
tion ;  and  the  jEUmi  PatrU,  Juno  29,  IS68, 
by  which  he  convoked  the  (Ecumenical  council 
of  18Ull-'T<i,  which  <lefinod  and  athnned  tlie  doc- 
trine of  papal  infallibility. — Bulla  dimit/itr,  or 
half  bulls,  are  bulls  issued  by  the  pope  before 
his  coronation,  and  so  called  from  tlie  fact  that 
tlie  lead  or  gold  is  stamped  only  on  one  side. 

BILL,  6«M|R,  an  English  prcltitc.  born  at 
Wells,  Somersetsliire,  March  23.  lt;»4.  died 
Feb.  17,  171(1.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
ordainolat  tho  age  of  21,  and  became  rector  of 
St.  George's,  near  Bristol.  In  1658  he  became 
rector  of  Suddlngton  BL  Marv,  in  Gloucester, 
and  in  1662  of  Suddington  St.'  Peter.  In  1609 
ho  published  in  l.atin  Ilarmoniii  ApcttoUea,  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  theapparent  contradictions 
between  St.  James  and  Bt.  Paul  on  the  doctrine 
of  justification.  This  publication  extended  his 
fame  to  foreign  countries,  and  his  repntation 
procured  liim  a  stall  in  tbe  cat)ie<lral  of  Glon- 
cester.  In  1705  ho  was  promoted  to  tlio  bish- 
opric of  St.  David's. 

BI'LL,  Jaha,  the  familiar  name  given  to  the 
English,  not  only  by  others  but  by  themselves. 
It  is  generally  used  in  a  humorous  senne,  and  is 
1  not  always  considered  disparapng.  The  Eng- 
I  lish  seem  to  regard  it  as  significant  of  sturdi- 
!  ncMS,  though  sometimes  it  is  us«l  to  convey  the 
idea  of  stupidity,  obstinacy,  and  unreaaonable 
'  rage.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by 
I  Dean  Swift,  but  its  first  considerable  applies- 
I  tion  in  literature  was  niade  by  Dr.  Arbnthnot 
'  in  his  allegorical  satire,  "  The  History  ti  John 
Bull,"  published  in  1715. 
I  BILL,  Jrti,  an  English  miiMcian,  bom  in 
;  Somersetshire  abont  loti.'i,  died  in  Lftbeck,  G«r- 
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maiif,  about  1S22.  la  1696,  on  tbe  recom- 
mendation of  the  queen,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Urcaham  college,  whicli  post 
ho  resigned  in  lOOT  to  become  chamber  mu- 
sician to  King  James.  He  quitted  England 
in  16la,  and  fiaally  settled  in  LQbeck.  He 
was  considered  the  best  organist  of  his  age. 
Having  once  performed  before  King  James  a 
song  which  he  called  "God  save  the  King," 
the  present  national  anthem  of  England  has 
been  erroneously  attributed  to  him. 

BnX,  Ole  BanCBln,  a  Norwegian  violinist, 
bom  at  Bergen,  Feb.  S,  1810.  His  father,  a 
chemiat,  who  had  destined  him  for  the  church, 
steadily  repressed  Ma  passion  for  music.  At  the 
age  of  18  he  was  placed  at  the  nniversitj  of 
ChrJBtiania;  bnt  when  he  took  the  tomporarj 
oharge  of  the  orchestra  at  one  of  the  theatres 
during  the  illness  of  the  leader,  his  connection 
with  the  university  was  dissolved.  In  1820  he 
went  to  Cassol  to  study  with  Siiohr,  but  his 
reception  was  so  chilling  that  in  despair  he  went 
to  Gottingen  and  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law.  His  fondness  for  liis  art  soon  interru|  ted 
this  pursuit,  and  he  went  to  Minden,  where  ho 
fought  a  duel  in  which  his  antagonist  was  mor 
tally  wounded.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where 
lie  was  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  attempted 
to  drown  himself,  bat  was  rescued.  A  lady  who 
saw  in  him  a  likeness  to  her  deceased  son  took 
ttim  into  her  house,  and  enabled  him  to  make 
liis  appeoroncB  as  a  violinist.  The  proceeds  of 
liis  first  concert  gave  him  the  means  for  a  mu 
sical  tour  through  Italy.  The  neit  seven  years 
were  spent  in  professional  journeys  through 
Iti^y,  France,  Germany,  England,  and  Rmsia, 
by  which  he  acquireil  a  handsome  fortuni 
Retumins  to  his  native  place  in  1838  w  ith  his 
wife,  a  Parisian  woman,  he  settled  u[>on  an  es 
tate  which  he  had  purchased  in  the  noighb  tr 
hood.  At  the  end  of  live  years  ho  came  to 
the  Dniled  States,  and  after  a  career  of  great 
success  returned  to  Europe  in  1845.  Dunng 
the  nest  seven  years  ho  gave  concerts  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  continent,  made  a  campaign 
in  Algeiiaogmnstthe  Kal>ylcs  withUen.  \usuf, 
made  improvements  in  musical  instruments, 
built  a  tlicatro  in  Bergen,  and  endeavored  to 
establish  in  Norway  national  schools  of  litera- 
tare  and  art.  He  introduced  political  senti- 
ments into  the  dramas  performed  at  bis  thea- 
tre, and  was  brought  into  collision  with  the 
police.  Lawsuits  in  1852  dis^patod  a  large 
portion  of  his  fortune,  and  he  once  more  left 
his  country  for  the  now  world,  and  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  uncultivated  land,  comprising  120,- 
00]  acres,  in  Potter  co.,  Penn.  A  large  num- 
bur  of  families,  to  whom  the  lands  were  sold  at 
a  nominal  price,  gathered  upon  the  spot,  form- 
ing the  germ  of  a  colony,  to  which  the  name 
Oleana  was  given ;  but  at  length  the  pro- 
.iect  was  abandoned  and  the  colony  broken  up. 
Ole  Bull  resumed  his  concerts,  and  in  1854  took 
a  lease  of  the  academy  of  music  in  New  York, 
with  the'  of  undertaking  the  manage- 

i&rat  ,;  but  the  enterprise 
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proved  disastrous.  He  then  returned  to  Eu- 
rope, and  in  1889  revisited  the  United  States, 
where  he  bos  unce  chiefly  resided,  and  where 
in  18T0  he  mode  a  second  marriage. 

BIXLDOG  (cani*  maloanu),  a  varie^  of  dog, 
of  the  division  ferox^  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
British  islands,  and  distinguished  for  its  fe- 
rocity. The  bulldog  is  low  in  stature,  deep- 
chested,  and  strongly  mode  about  the  shoul- 
ders, which,  with  the  chest  and  neck,  are  eoor- 
niously  developed,  as  are  also  the  muscles  of 
the  thighs  behind,  although  generally  tlie  bind 
quarters  are  light  as  compared  to  the  fore  part, 
and  tbe  flanks  hollow  and  tucked  up,  like  thoso 
of  the  greyhound  He  is  remarkable  for  a  short 
broad  muzzk  and  the  projection  of  his  loner 
jaw  which  causes  the  lower  front  teeth  to 
protrude  beyond  those  of  the  upper  The  con 
ijles  of  the  jaw  are  placed  above  the  hne  of 
the  upper  gnndmg  teeth  and  it  u  this  con 
formation  which  renders  the  bite  of  the  bttU 
dog  so  severe  and  his  hold  when  onoe  taken 
almost  immovable  Tbe  lips  are  thick  deep 
and  pendulous    the  ears  hne  small,  and  pen 


dent  at  the  tip ;  the  tail  thick  ot  the  root,  but 
tapering  to  a  point  as  lino  as  that  of  the  grey- 
hound. "Ho  is  the  most  ferocious  and  nn- 
relenting  of  the  canine  tribe,  and  may  he  con- 
sidered conrageons  beyond  every  other  crea- 
ture in  the  world ;  for'he  will  attack  any  ani- 
mal, whatever  be  its  magnitude,  without  hesi- 
tation, cither  at  bis  own  caprice  or  at  the  bid- 
ding of  his  owner.  His  most  important  quality, 
and  that  probably  which  causes  all  the  others, 
is  the  diminution  of  the  brain,  which  in  tbe  bull- 
doe  is  smaller  and  less  developed  than  in  any 
other  of  the  race;  and  it  is  doubtless  to  the 
decrease  of  the  encepholon  that  must  be  attrib- 
uted his  want  of  intelligence,  and  incapacity 
for  receiving  education,"  So  strongly  marked 
is  this  peculiarity,  that  a  recent  writer  considers 
the  bulldog  as  a  sort  of  abnormal  canine  mon- 
ster, a  dog  idiot,  yielding  to  nncontrollable 
physical  impulses,  now  of  blind  ferocity,  now 
of  equally  blind  and  undiscriminating  tender- 
ness, A  thorough-bred  bullpup  of  six  months, 
the  first  time  he  beholds  a  bull,  will  mo  at  tbe 
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head,  and,  seizing  him  hy  the  lip,  tongne,  or 
eja,  hang  on,  in  Hpite  of  every  uttcmpt  to  de- 
tach bini,  und  wit)  BulTer  himself  to  bo  killed  or 
even  diDtnenilxired  rather  tliun  forego  his  hold. 
It  tras  an  old  saying  that  one  bulldog  was  a 
matcli  for  a  bull,  two  for  a  wolf,  three  fur  a 
hear,  and  four  I'or  a  lion.  With  the  decline  of 
ball-baiting  the  duniand  for  the  bnlldug  has 
ceased;  altiiougli  ho  is  still  found  useful  to 
croee  with  other  dogs,  to  which  he  imparts 
conroge,  endurance,  and  tenacity  of  iiurpose. 
There  is  a  iarito  cross  of  the  bulldog  in  tlio 
grej'hounil,  introduced   by   Lord   Orford,   to 

K've  certain  valuablo  qualities;  and  the  grej- 
)und  !ihows  it  by  his  always  running  at  the 
head  of  large  anitnaLi,  as  the  deer.  There  is 
also  a  probable  cross  in  tlic  pointer,  shown  in 
the  pendulous  Jowl  and  rat  tail,  as  well  as  in 
the  determined  character. 

BELL  FltiUT,  a  Spanisb  amusement,  originally 
introduced  by  the  Alours,  and  adojited  in  all 
the  cities  of  the  kingdom,  each  of  which  has 
on  arena  of  greater  or  less  niagniticence,  called 
the  platii  de  loroi,  iwt  apart  tiir  this  entertuin- 
raent.  Tlie  bulla  are  turned  out,  one  by  one, 
into  the  open  space,  where  they  oro  Urst  ns- 


gray  or  grayish  white,  forminfc  a  bar  od  tlia 
wing;  the  cheeks,  front  of  the  neck,  breast 
and  sides  ore  light  ciimson ;  the  belly  grayish 


ripped  u[),  but  the  moment  the  picador  is 
overthrown  a  crowd  of  active  footmen,  calleil 
ehulot,  provided  with  crimson  bunncrs,  take  ot!' 
the  attention  of  the  bull  while  the  hursenmn 
makes  his  escape.  The  bulls  are  nuit  torment- 
ed by  the  banderillerot,  armed  with  sliurp- 
barbed  darts  having  fireworks  and  Sags  at- 
tached to  them,  until  they  are  thickly  cohered 
with  shafts,  bleeding  and  scorched  by  the  ex- 
plosions of  the  fireworks.  Then  the  princijiut 
performer,  the  matador,  enters  the  arena,  hab- 
ited in  blsck,  and  armed  only  with  a,  loni; 
straight  sword,  with  which  he  soon  pives  the 
eotifi  de  ijrAre  to  the  tortured  brute,  tliruptinp 
the  blade  up  to  the  hilt  into  his  body  just  at 
the.iunciiim  of  the  neck  and  spine. 

Bl'LLrKCa  (purrhuJ/i  riihicUla,  Pa11.>,  a 
bird  of  ihe  finch  faniily,  a  native  of  northern 
and  tem[«.Tate  EurojMj.  The  bill  is  remarkably 
short  anil  thick,  of  n  black  color,  and  convex 
in  all  its  outlines :  the  head  in  lai^c,  the  neck 
short,  and  the  body  stout  The  length  of  the 
male  binl  is  n  inches,  the  extent  of  wings  10 
inches,  the  bill  about  one  third  of  an  inch.  The 
plumnze  is  mH;  around  the  ha.=e  of  the  l>ill 
the  feiiibf-rs  are  bristly,  concealing  the  nos- 
trils; tlic  third  quill  of  the  wing  is  the  longest; 
the  tail  nearly  straight,  consisting  of  12  broad 
ronnded  feiithem.  The  eyes  ore  dark  brown, 
the  feet  ilusky,  the  claws  brownish  black.  The 
up(ier  part  of  ilie  head  and  a  liand  at  the  base 
of  the  h>wcr  Jaw  are  glossy  bluish  black :  the 
hind  neck,  back,  and  scainiUrs  asliy  gray;  the 
mmp  and  lower  tail  coverts  white;  the  npper 
coverts  anil  tail  bluish  black ;  the  qnills  and 
primary  ciivcrts  are  brownish  bliK'k,  the  outer 
webs  of  the  secondaries  being  glossed  with 
blue;  the  secundury  coverts  are  tipped  with 
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irhite. 


This  is  the  ordinary  male  plimiaite, 
liich  in  captivity  becomes  sametimes  very 
dnskj.  The  female  isa  little  smaller;  tlic  color- 
ing is  similar,  but  the  tints  are  mnch  duller; 
the  parts  which  are  red  in  the  male  are  dall 
grayish  brown  in  the  female.  Tlie  bullfinch  is 
fund  of  wooded  and  cultivated  districts,  avoiding 
barren  tracts  near  the  sea  and  bleak  islands ; 
it  is  pregarious,  but  seldom  BJwociates  with 
other  birds ;  it  is  not  migratory,  bnt  freqnenta 
the  woods  and  thickets  of  England  during  the 
whole  year.  Its  flight  is  quick  and  tindnUting ; 
its  notes  are  soli,  low,  plaintive,  and  melluv. 
It  is  often  caged  for  its  beauty,  and  in  captivity 
becomes  very  docile,  and'  may  be  taught  a  va- 
riety of  tunes.  During  the  greater  (lart  of  the 
year  it  lives  in  the  thickets  and  woods,  ocra- 
siiinally  visiting  the  fields  in  search  (if  seeds. 
In  the  spring  it  is  very  destructive  to  the  bnds 
of  tlie  pooscberry,  cherry,  iilnm,  and  other 
fruit  trees.  It  begins  to  linifd  its  nest  in  the 
beginning  of  Itlay,  of  small,  dry  twigs  and 
fibrous  routs,  generally  in  a  tliom  bnsb,  thick 
hedge,  or  bushy  ^|>^uee;  the  eggs,  four  or  fire 
in  number,  are  of  bluisli  or  puqilish  white 
color,  speckled  and  streaked  with  purple  and 
reddish  brown.  The  young  at  first  resemble 
the  female,  bnt  without  the  black  on  the  head ; 
the  male  does  nut  acquire  tlie  full  red  tint  un- 
til the  second  year. 

BEXLBEAD,  the  popnlar  name  of  sereral  spe- 
cies of  cottoid  fi.shes  principally  of  tlie  genera 
enltut  and  neanthofottiit,  inhabiting  bolti  fredi 
and  salt  water.  All  were  formerly  confounded 
in  the  genus  coff"*,  hut  Mr.  C.  Girard  ("^miifa- 
sonian  Contributions  to  Knowleflge,"  vol.  Hi) 
lias  separated  them,  restricting  the  genus  Mt- 
tti*  to  the  fresli-watcr  species,  while  he  gave 
the  nnme  aranthoeoH nil  to  the  marine  qiecie^ 
more  commonly  called  sculpins.  These  two 
groups  are  easily  distinguiabed :  the  bead  of 


the  former  is  smootli  or  nearly  so,  that  of  the 
other  is  tuberculous  or  armed  with  Bpines ;  the 
former  is  not  found  in  xalt  water,  nor  tlie  lat- 
ter in  fresli,  though  it  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  brackish  watijr  of  the  muutlisof  the  rivers. 
(See  the  work  above  alluded  to,  and  the  '■  Pro- 
ceedings of  tlie  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory," rol.  iii.,  p.  183.)  The  moat  obvious  char- 
acters are  the  following:  In  aeanthocotlni  the 
oporeular  apjiaratua  is  armed  with  strung  spines; 
the  surface  of  the  head,  and  often  tiie  ctrcuni- 
ference  of  the  orbits,  is  similarly  omieil,  or  is 
serrated  In  various  ways;  the  nasal  bones  arc 
in  some  species  surmounted  by  a  ridge  or  spine ; 
the  head  is  high  and  broad,  occosionnlly  de- 
formed, with  very  large  eyes  and  an  immense 
mouth;  Elio  body  is  without  scales,  the  bock 
often  arched,  and  the  first  dorsal  almost  as 
high  as  the  second  ;  the  soft  rays  are  three  or 
four  in  the  veutrol  fins ;  the  lateral  line  runs 
nninterrupted  and  distinct  from  the  head  to 
the  base  of  the  tall ;  in  the  cottoids,  the  lateral 
line  is  remarkably  developed,  being  in  some 
a  regular  cartilaginous  tnho  with  a  series  of 
oiienings  communicating  by  pores  of  the  skin 
with  the  snrrounding  water,  leaving  no  doubt 
that  this  line  in  fishes  is  intended  to  supply 
water  to  the  system.  The  common  bullhead 
or  scutpin  (A.  Virgiiiianu».  Willoughby)  ia  well 
known  to  every  boy  as  a  scarecrow  among 
fishes.  The  body  is  of  a  light  or  greenidi 
brown  above,  witli  irregiUar  blotches  arranged 
as  four  transverse  dark  brown  bars;  the  ajjclo- 
men  is  white,  occOKionully  stained  with  fuligi- 
nous; the  dorsals  are  crossed  by  dark  brown 
bands,  tho  pectorals  light  yellow  with  concen- 
tric brown  bands,  and  the  ventrals,  anal,  and 
cauilal  yellow isli  white,  also  banded.  The 
length  is  th)m  10  to  IB  inches,  of  which  the 
head  Is  about  one  third.  There  are  10  naked 
spines  on  each  side,  on  and  about  the  head,  the 
largest  being  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  pre- 
operciilum,  and  partially  covered  with  a  Iuom 
membmnous  sheath ;  there  are  also  slrung 
scapular  and  humeral  spines,  so  that  it  is 
rather  a  difficult  species  to  handle ;  the  gape 
of  tho  mouth  is  large,  and  the  jaws,  pharynx, 
and  palat«  are  armed  with  numerous  sharp. 
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American  Academy,"  vol.  v.,  p.  74.  This  Is 
darker  colored  than  the  common  sculpin,  with 
large  clay-colored  blotches  on  the  top  of  the 
head  and  gill  covers,  smaller  ones  on  tho  back 
and  sides,  and  circular  yellow  spots  on  tlie 
sides  near  the  abdomen,  which  is  yellow  tinged 
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enrd-Iike  teeth ;  the  candal  fin  is  even  at  the 
end.  This  Bpe<'ies  is  found  fnim  New  Brnns- 
wick  to  Virginia.  Another  species  of  the  New 
England  rooKt  is  the  Greenland  bullheail,  A. 
variabilU  (Gd.),  or  A.  Groenlandiea*  (Cuv.) ; 
these  may  be  difibrent  species,  bat  they  are 
described  nnder  one  b*wi  W  Dr.  8tor«r  in  his 
"Fisheaofl  (rfraoftho 
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with  red,  and  the  throat  doll  white ;  the  fins 
are  more  or  less  banded  and  spotted  with  yel- 
low ;  the  sides  are  rongh  from  grannlated  tu- 
bercles. The  length  is  about  a  foot,  of  which 
the  head  ia  one  fourth  ;  this  is  armed  with 
spines.  These  ill-favored  sculpins  are  the  fa- 
vorite food  of  the  Greenlanders,  though  rarely 
if  ever  eaten  by  us.  They  are  very  trouble- 
some in  the  fishing  grounds  of  the  British 
provinees,  as  they  drive  away  all  desirable  fisli. 
The  bullheads  are  voracious,  devouring  small 
flsh,  crabs,  eehinoderms,  mollusks,  and  almost 
everything,  even  decaying  matter,  that  comes 
in  the  way.  There  are  several  other  American 
speciesdescribedby  Mr.Girard. — ThegenusMi- 
('M  (Artedi)  has  but  one  small  spine  at  tho  angle 
of  the  preorierculum,  and  sometimes  another 
smaller,  hiduon  under  the  skin,  and  perceptible 
only  to  the  touch,  at  tlie  lower  margin  of  the 
Buboperculum ;  the  head  is  depreiacd,  trun- 
cated in  fVont,  and  broader  than  high ;  month 
less  deeply  cleft  than  in  ai^anlAoeotliit,  bnt,  like 
that,  having  teeth  on  the  intermaxillarics,  low- 
er maiillariea,  and  front  of  the  vomec;  body 
smooth,  gradually  tapering  to  the  tail;  second 
dorsal  higher  than  the  first;  ventrals  with  three 
or  four  soft  rays;  lateral  line  generally  inter- 
rupted. The  river  bullhead  (f.  graeilit,  Heck- 
el)  rarely  exceeds  3  inches  in  length,  and  is  of 
a  light  green  color,  with  irregular  dark  brown 
blotches,  largest  posteriorly  ;  it  ie  found  in  the 
New  England  states  and  New  York.  The  C. 
vitf.omt  (llald.)  is  about  4  inobes  long,  and  in- 
habits eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland ;  the 
color  is  yellowish,  clouded  with  black,  the  first 
.  dorsal  fin  being  edged  with  a  narrow  line  of 
orange ;  it  receives  its  name  from  the  sliminess 
I  of  the  skin;  it  delights  in  clear  spring  waters 
!  with  pebbly  bottoms,  and  lies  eonceuled  under 
'  stones  and  stumps,  close  to  the  bottom,  and, 
I  when  disturbed,  hastens  to  a  fresh  cover;  the 
I  eggs  are  laid  in  April  and  May,  in  round  pack- 
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eta  about  the  size  of  an  ounce  ballet,  ander 
boards  and  BtoDus ;  it  is  supposed  tliat  they  are 
watched  by  the  parent,  from  her  liavisg  been 
found  under  the  saine  cover.  Many  ether  spe- 
cies, all  suialt,  are  described  by  Mr.  Girard  aa 
American;  others  are  found  in  the  colder  por- 
tions of  the  tei[ipcrate  zone  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  at  least  six;  it  is  probable  that  many 
have  been  confounded  under  C.gobio  (Linn.)> — 


The  family  of  cottoids  appeared  on  the  earth 
some  time  durini;  the  Wt  period  of  the  cre- 
taceous epoch,  tlio  genus  cottia  opiicarinB  in 
the  tertiary.  There  is  a  cottoid  id  the  Colum- 
bia river,  called  the  prickly  bullhead,  for 
which  Mr.  Girard  has  established  the  fienus 
eottojnU,  rcseuibtint!  the  marine  species  in  its 
aize,  but  the  fresh-water  species  in  its  smooth 
head;  the  body  is  beset  with  prickles,  there  is 
one  ]>reopercular  spine  on  each  side,  and  the 
teeth  of  the  {mlatine  bones  are  card-like;  its 
length  is  from  Oto  10  inches;  it  is  the  C.  atjter 
(Ud.).  The  name  of  bullhead  is  also  given  to 
some  species  of  atpido/ihoru*  (I,.ac^p.)  and 
hemilriplfriit  (Cnv.),  marine  genera,  extend- 
ing from  tiie  New  England  coast  to  the  Green- 
land sens. 

BllXUeER,  HrlKritb,  a  Swiss  theologian, 
bom  at  Uromgarten,  canton  of  Aartrau,  July 
19,15(]4,  died  in  ZQrich,  Sept.  17,  1575.  He 
was  tlie  son  of  a  priest,  studied  at  Emmerich 
and  Cologne,  became  a  teacher  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Kappel,  and  a  champion  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther  and  Zwingli.  In  11^28  ho 
coopenitetl  with  the  latter  in  elfectingthe  con- 
version of  the  canton  of  Bern  to  I'rotestant- 
ism.  The  ue.tt  year  his  preaehins  made  con- 
verts of  tiju  comnmnity  of  Jtremgarten,  of 
which  he  became  the  first  Protestant  minister ; 
but  in  loSl  he  was  expelled  from  the  canton 
of  Aariniu  and  went  to  Zttrich,  where  in  la32 
lie  liecame  pastor  of  the  minster  church.  lie 
dis|)layed  fircat  tiJent,  moderatinn,  and  con.'^i- 
entionsncMi  in  the  <'ontroversiea  with  Luthur 
and  the  conlliets  with  the  Analia]>tists,  and  in 
settliiifE  the  ecclesiastical  ditterenees  l>etween 
liem  and  (ieneva.  His  wife,  formerly  a  nun, 
bore  him  II  ehildrea.  In  1543  he  edited  the 
works  «t  Zwinirli.  and  he  left  in  mimuscriiit 
Gifehii-hlf.  iJir  EUhjenimiea.  hcimdin  ilrr  Ti- 
giiriiirr  (4  vols.)  anil  lliformitihiiiajetckiehtf, 
whii'h  latlt-r  wii?i  published  bv  Ilottinger  and 
Vogeli  (3  vols.,  ZQrich,  1838- '4U). 
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BCUITT,  a  N.  connty  of  Eentnckj ;  area, 
250  s<|.  m.;  pop.  in  ISTO,  7,781,  of  whom 
1,104  were  colored.  It  is  watered  by  Salt 
river,  and  the  Rolling  fork  of  that  river 
touches  its  S.  W,  boundary.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  Pine  woods  abonitd, 
and  there  are  numerous  mines  of  superior  iron 
ore.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad,  the 
BardstoH'D  branch,  and  the  Lebanon  branch 
pass  through  the  connty.  The  Parroqnet 
Springs  (sulphar)  arc  near  Shepherdsnlle. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  34,763 
bushels  of  wheat,  837,820  of  Indian  oom, 
82,73U  of  oats,  and  3,fiOB  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  2,472  horses,  1,688  milch  cows,  2,117 
other  cattle,  4,801  sheep,  and  12,670  swine. 
Capital,  iShepherdsville. 

BCUOCfi.  I.  A  S.  E.  connty  of  Ge<H«ia, 
lying  between  the  Ogeechee  and  Cannonchee 
rivers ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  S,610,  of 
whom  1,744  were  colored.  The  climate  is 
healthy;  the  surface  is  generally  level,  and  tbe 
soil  poor  and  snndy.  The  pine  forests,  which 
cover  a  largo  portion,  aboimd  in  game.  The 
chief  productions  in  1S70  were  81,SS6  bnsliela 
of  Indian  corn,  22,TB9  of  oats,  21,084  of  sweet 
potatoi's,  1,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  Sl,89« 
lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  692  horses,  4,6S8 
milch  cows,  e,7B0  other  cattle,  6,677  sheep, 
and  IS, 945  swme.  Capital,  Btatesboroagn. 
!!■  A  S.  E.  county  of  AlatWia;  area,  760 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  24,474,  of  whom  17,267 
were  colored.  It  \i  well  watered  by  ConecDh 
river  and  other  streams.  The  Mobile  and 
Girard  and  the  Montgomery  and  Enfanla  rail- 
roads pass  through  it.  The  chief  prodnctions 
in  18T0  were  389,791  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
13,n32  of  oats,  33,021  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
17,973  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,277 
horses,  2,381  mules  and  asses.  8,277  milch  cows, 
6,050  other  cnttle,  2,732  sheep,  and  11,04A 
swine.     Capital,  Union  Springs. 

Bl*LL  BIK,  a  small  stream  io  N.  E.  Virginia, 
which,  after  a  S.  E.  course  of  20  m.,  falls  into 
the  Oeeoquan,  a  tributary  of  the  Potonaac, 
about  2ii  m.  ft'om  Washington.  Upon  its  banks 
were  fuughl  two  important  battles  of  the  civil 
war.  I.  July  21,  1861.  In  the  early  summer 
the  confederates,  under  Gi-n.  Beauregard;  about 
20,000  strong,  were  intrenched  at  Manswas 
Junction,  7  ni.  W,  of  Hull  Kun,  whence  they 
made  foravs  within  sight  of  the  national  capi- 
tal. Gen."  J.  E.  Johnston,  with  18,000  men, 
was  at  Winchester,  50  m.  to  the  N.  W,,  where 
he  was  watched  by  Gen.  Patterson,  with  abont 
the  same  force.  At  tho  close  of  June  nearly 
411,000  troops  had  been  cotleeteil  near  Washing- 
ton. The  command  of  tliis  force  was  conferred 
ii[K>n  Gen.  McDowell,  and  July  8 «aa  set  down 
for  the  opening  of  tbe  canipaign;  but  the  move- 
ment from  Washington  was  not  commenced  till 
the  ITtii.  ])tcDowell,  understanding  that  Pat- 
terson would  take  care  of  Johnston,  moved 
toward  Beauregard.  He  had  33,000  valnn- 
teers,  a  thirdof  them  enlisted  for  three  months; 
1,000  regular  soldiers,  hastily  gathered  fhNQ  idl 
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quarters  •  and  1 ,000  cavalry  and  artillery ;  86,000 
in  all.  Johnston,  apprised  of  the  federal  ad- 
vance, set  out  from  Winchester  to  join  Beaure- 
gard at  Manassas,  with  11,000  men,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  his  force  as  a  blind  for  Pat- 
terson. He  reached  Manassas  on  the  20th  with 
6,000  men,  all  that  the  railroad  could  transport 
at  one  time ;  the  other  5,000  were  .to  come  up 
the  next  day.  Meanwhile  McDowell  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  reached  Centreville,  a 
hamlet  three  or  four  miles  from  Bull  Run,  hav- 
ing left  behind  Gen.  Runyon  with  5,000  men 
to  guard  his  communications  with  Washington. 
During  the  day  a  reconnoissance  was  made 
down  the  stream,  and  a  skirmish  took  place  at 
Blackburn's  Ford,  each  side  losing  about  60 
men.  McDowell  on  the  10th  learned  that  the 
enemy  had  fallen  back  to  the  other  side  of  the 
run,  and  were  posted  for  some  8  m.  upon  its 
opposite  bank.  There  were  fording  places  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  miles,  but  for  10  miles 
there  was  only  a  single  bridge,  over  which  the 
turnpike  from  Centrenlle  ran  westward.  This 
bridge,  defended  by  an  abatis,  was  at  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  confederate  line,  their  main 
force  being  posted  below.  McDowell  proposed 
to  cross  the  run  with  a  part  of  his  force,  by 
fords  above  the  confederate  left,  and  then, 
marching  down  the  western  bank,  to  clear  the 
bridge,  by  which  the  remainder  of  his  force 
should  cross.  This  movement  was  begun  be- 
fore daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  21st.  On 
the  preceding  evening  McDowell  had  about 
31,000  men  at  Centreville ;  but  the  term  of  the 
4th  Pennsylvania  regiment,  and  of  a  battery 
attached  to  the  New  York  8th,  expired  that 
evening,  and  they  insisted  upon  being  dis- 
charged. Deducting  these  and  the  sick,  Mc- 
Dowell had  about  28,000  men.  The  confed- 
erates had  27,833 ;  in  the  course  of  the  battle 
they  received  about  3,000  more,  being  a  part 
of  those  left  behind  by  Johnston..  By  half-past 
9  Burnside,  who  had  the  advance  of  one  turn- 
ing column,  was  discovered  moving  down  the 
west  bank  of  the  run  toward  the  bridge.  John- 
ston then  ordered  that  his  own  right  should 
cross  the  run  in  force  and  fall  upon  the  weak 
federal  Hank  and  rear ;  but  the  order  miscar- 
ried, and  the  battle  assumed  an  aspect  not 
contemplated  by  either  commander.  Bumside 
had  been  checked  for  a  short  time  at  a  plateau, 
around  which  Young's  branch,  a  brook  falling 
into  Bull  Run,  curves  in  a  sickle  form ;  but  with 
the  aid  of  Sykes's  regulars,  Sherman's  brigade 
of  Tyler's  division,  which  had  crossed  the 
run  by  a  ford  just  above  the  bridge,  and  Por- 
ter's brigade,  which  came  upon  the  field  by  a 
wide  detour,  he  drove  the  confederates  in  con- 
fusion almost  to  the  edge  of  the  plateau.  Here 
they  were  met  by  Jackson,  who  was  bringing 
up  liis  live  regiments.  Behind  these  the  con- 
federates rallied.  It  was  now  past  noon.  Burn- 
side's  brigade,  having  exhausted  its  ammuni- 
tion, was  withdrawn  to  replenish,  and  took  no 
further  part  in  the  battle.  Hunter,  Ileintzel- 
man,  and  Sherman  had  gained  the  upper  edge 


of  the  plateau,  outflanking  Jackson.  Keyes^s 
brigade  of  Tyler's  division*  had  crossed  directly 
after  Sherman,  and  was  menacing  the  lower 
edge,  while  Howard's  brigade  had  secured  the 
now  undefended  bridge ;  it  needed  only  to  re- 
move the  abatis  to  enable  the  remainder  of 
Tyler's  division,  under  Schenck,  to  be  brought 
up.  In  all  18,000  men  had  passed  the  run,  and 
were  on  or  near  the  plateau,  whereon  were 
barely  7,000  confederates,  the  remainder  of 
their  force  being  stretched  for  miles  down  the 
bank  of  the  stream.  Johnston  and  Beauregard 
now  came  up,  only,  as  it  seemed,  to  find  a  lost 
battle.  But  the  serious  attack  by  the  Union 
force  was  delayed  a  half  hour  too  long ;  by  that 
time  the  confederates  had  been  able  to  concen- 
trate 9,500  men,  with  22  guns,  on  the  imme- 
diate field ;  against  them  were  directly  moving 
13,000  with  18  gims.  The  strongest  position 
of  the  confederates  was  a  slight  swell,  which 
was  commanded  by  one  a  little  higher  near  by. 
The  batteries  of  Ricketts  and  GriflSn  were  or- 
dered to  this,  having  as  support  the  New  York 
regiment  of  zouaves.  The  zouaves,  coming  in 
sight  of  a  confederate  regiment  half  hidden  by  a 
clump  of  pines,  and  of  two  companies  of  cavalry 
riding  toward  them,  broke  into  confusion,  and 
the  cavalry  rode  straight  through  their  ranks. 
The  batteries,  now  supported  by  a  Minnesota 
regiment,  moved  on,  and  almost  gained  the 
commanding  position;  but  the  enemy  were 
there  at  the  same  moment.  The  horses  of  the 
batteries  were  shot  down,  and  a  hand-to-hand 
fight  took  place  for  the  possession  of  the  guns, 
which  were  three  times  captured  and  recap- 
tured, and  finally  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Unionists,  but  could  not  be  brought  into  use. 
Meanwhile  Keyes's  brigade,  on  the  right,  had 
moved  up  the  northern  slope  of  the  plateau, 
and  for  a  moment  the  leading  companies 
gained  its  crest,  from  which  they  were  driven 
by  the  fire  of  a  light  battery ;  they  skirted  the 
base  of  the  hill,  but  always  found  themselves 
confronted  by  the  battery.  This  movement, 
lasting  an  hour,  carried  the  brigade  two  miles 
from  the  scene  of  action.  At  4  o'clock  the 
advantage  seemed  clearly  on  the  Union  side, 
and  McDowell  ordered  an  attack  upon  the 
centre,  which  he  hoped  would  decide  the  day. 
But  at  the  very  moment  his  whole  right  came 
rushing  down  in  confusion.  The  confederates 
had  struck  a  blow  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
Ever  since  noon  Beauregard  had  commanded 
on  the  plateau,  while  Johnston  took  a  ])ost  in 
the  rear  from  which  he  could  overlook  the 
whole  field,  and  direct  the  reenforcements  as 
they  came  up.  At  2  o'clock  Kirby  Smith's 
brigade,  which  had  been  left  behind  the  pre- 
vious day,  came  in  sight.  Johnston  hurried  up 
every  regiment ;  some  were  sent  to  strengthen 
Beauregard's  line,  which  began  to  advance ; 
others,  with  Smith's  brigade,  were  hurled  upon 
the  fiank  and  rear  of  the  Union  right,  which 
was  driven  in  upon  the  centre,  now  moving  to 
attack.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  all  was  over. 
The  plateau  was  swept  clear,  and  the  whole 
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Union  array  streamed  wildly  hack  toward  the 
bridge  and  fords.  The  eight  companies  of 
regulars  alone  kept  anything  like  militury 
order.  In  retreating  they  presented  a  linn 
front,  and  checked  the  pursuit  until  the  fugi- 
tives had  gained  a  fair  start.  The  confederate 
infantry  was  in  no  condition  to  make  a  vigor- 
ous ]>ursuit ;  half  of  them  had  been  engaged 
for  hours,  and  the  rest  were  exhausted  by  long 
marches.  Some  regiments  pursued  for  a  mile, 
and  were  then  recalled,  only  a  few  hundred 
cavalry  and  a  light  battery  keei)ing  up  the 
chase.  Hy  one  route  or  another  tlie  fugitives 
crossed  Bull  Hun,  and  reached  the  turni)ike 
leading  to  Centrevillo.  This  was  crossed  by  a 
brook,  over  which  was  a  narrow  wooden 
bridge.  A  crowd  of  sight-seers  from  Wasliing- 
ton  had  come  thus  far  in  carriages  and  on  horse- 
back, to  look  upon  a  battle  which  they  had 
been  told  was  already  a  victory.  A  cannon 
shot  overturned  a  caisson  which  was  crossing 
the  bridge,  and  blocked  the  way.  The  artil- 
lery horses  were  cut  from  their  traces,  and  the 
drivers  mounting  rode  through  the  throng. 
Fiually  the  crowd  got  over  the  stream,  some 
by  the  bridge,  others  by  wading,  and  hurried 
to  Centreville,  where  Miles's  division  had  re- 
mained all  day.  The  pursuing  horsemen  were 
checked  by  the  sight  of  a  regiment  of  these, 
drawn  up  across  the  road.  It  was  now  even- 
ing. A  hurried  council  of  war  was  held,  and 
it  was  determined  to  fall  back  to  Washington; 
but  the  routed  regiments  were  already  on  tlieir 
way,  and  reached  the  capital  before  daylight 
next  morning.  In  six  hours  of  darkness  they 
had  travecsed  a  distance  which  it  had  taken 
them  40  hours  to  accom])lish  in  their  advance. 
The  federal  loss  is  officially  stated  at  2,952,  viz. : 
killed,  481;  wounded,  1,011;  missing,  1,4()0. 
As  the  dead  and  those  severely  wounded 
were  left  on  the  field,  many  of  those  reported 
as  missing  were  undoubtedly  killed  or  wounded. 
The  confederates  reported  the  capture  of  1,421 
prisoners,  of  whom  871  were  un wounded.  The 
Unionists  also  lost  20  cannon,  4,000  muskets, 
4,5(K)  sets  of  accoutrements,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ammunition.  The  confederates 
lost  378  killed,  1,481)  wounded,  30  missing;  in 
all,  1,01)7.  II.  August  2y-30,  1802.  While 
(ien.  Mcdellan  was  prosecuting  his  operations 
in  the  peninsula,  a  considerable  force  had  been 
left  in  nortliern  Virginia.  At  the  close  of  June 
these  troops  were  organized  as  the  army  of 
Virginia,  and  put  under  the  conmiand  of  CJen. 
Pope,  wiiile  Gen.  llalleck  as  general-in-chiff 
was  placed  in  supreme  control  of  all  the  armies 
in  the  fiehl.  Poi>e  collected  his  forces,  and  be- 
gan to  demonstrate  upon  the  liappnhannock 
ami  Kapidan.  To  counteract  his  movements, 
Lee  sent  thither  Jackson  and  Ewell,  with  a 
third  of  the  army  at  Richmond.  On  Aug.  9 
a  slinrp  but  indecisive  en<*ountor  took  jilace 
at  Cedar  mountain.  llalleck  ordered  McClel: 
Ian  to  withdraw  from  the  peuinsula,  and  Lee 
tluTeuf)on  moved  nearlv  his  whole  annv  north- 
ward,  hoping  to  fall  upon  Pope  before  ho  could 


be  reinforced  from  McClellan.  lie  had  abofat 
85,000  men.  Pope,  who  had  45,000,  fell  back 
beyond  the  Kappaliannock ;  and  on  Aug.  20 
the  two  forces  were  in  front  of  each  other, 
upon  opposite  bimks  of  the. river,  I^-e  trying  to 
find  an  unguarded  place  to  cross.  On  the 
night  of  the  22d  Stuart  made  a  bold  cavalry 
dash  around  the  right  of  Pope,  and  reached 
Catlett's  station,  10  miles  in  tlio  rear,  near 
which  were  the  Union  headquarters.  To  these 
Stuart  was  guided  by  a  negro.  He  seized 
Pope's  personal  baggage,  in  which  was  his  de- 
s])atch  book,  containing  information  as  to  the 
number  and  position  of  the  whole  federal  force. 
This  raid,  which  cost  only  a  single  life,  shaped 
the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  Lee 
was  persuaded  that  if  he  could  throw  liis  force 
upon  Pope's  rear,  cutting  him  off  from  Wash- 
ington, his  whole  army  might  be  captured.  To 
efi'ect  this  he  must  divide  his  own  force,  a  part 
remaining  in  the  enemy^s  front,  while  the 
other  moved  rapidly  around  to  his  rear.  Jack- 
son, with  about  80,000  men,  set  off  on  the 
morning  of  the  2oth,  mo\ing  np  the  western 
side  of  the  Bull  Run  mountains,  which  lay  be- 
tween him  and  the  Union  posts.  ^  A  forced 
march  of  20  miles  brought  him  to  Thorough- 
fare gap,  by  marching  through  which  he  would 
gain  the  Union  rear.  The  p&ss,  which  could 
have  l>een  held  by  a  small  force,  was  unguarded. 
Jackson  went  through  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  and  by  sunset  was  at  Hristoe  station,  on 
the  Orange  railroa<l,  which  fonued  Pope's 
nuun  source  of  supply.  At  Manassas  Junction, 
7  miles  distant,  was  a  large  depot  of  provisions ; 
these  were  seized  by  a  small  body  of  cavalry, 
and  destroyed.  Lee  had  remained  with  Ix>ng- 
street's  division  in  front  of  Pope.  On  the 
2()th  this  division  set  out  to  follow  Jackson, 
moving,  however,  much  more  slowly.  Po]>e 
dinned  the  object  of  the  movement,  and  l»egan 
to  fall  back  toward  Manassas,  wliither  Jack- 
son had  moved,  leaving  Ewell  at  Bristoe, 
where  he  was  attacked  on  the  27th  by  Hooker. 
The  engagement  was  slight,  but  it  showed  Jack- 
son that  his  movement  was  not  a  surprise,  and 
that  he  was  in  peril  of  being  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  who  were  moving  by  several  routes 
toward  Manassas.  His  only  alternative  was 
to  fall  back  toward  Thoroughfare  gap,  and 
take  a  position  which  he  could  hold  until  Long- 
street  should  come  up.  To  blind  the  enemy 
he  moved  northeastward  to  Centreville ;  then 
turning  sharjdy  to  the  west,  he  crossed  Bull 
Hun,  and  took  post  about  a  mile  N.  W.  of  the 
battle  field  of  the  preceding  year.  The  posi- 
tion was  strong,  the  abandoned  cuttings  and 
embankment  of  a  railroad  foniiing  an  excellent 
intrenchment  which  protected  his  whole  front. 
Pope  had  hy  this  time  54,000  infantry,  still 
considerably  scattered,  and  5,(HH)  cavalry, 
whose  horses  were  so  worn  out  that  scarcely 
500  were  fit  for  service.  On  the  evening  of 
the  28th  McDowell,  who  was  moving  near 
Jackson's  extreme  riglit,  was  met  by  a  aharp 
artillerv  tire.    There  was  some  loss  on  bola 
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sides,  but  no  real  battle.  Pope,  supposing  that 
Jackson  was  in  full  retreat,  hoped  now  to  be 
able  to  deal  him  a  crushing  blow  before  he  could 
effect  a  junction  with  Longstreet,  supposed  to 
be  at  least  two  days  distant.  The  attack  was 
opened  early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th. 
Sifrers  corps  on  the  Union  left  advanced,  driving 
in  the  confederate  skirmishers ;  but  on  reaching 
the  embankment  it  met  a  fierce  musketry  fire 
from  which  it  recoiled,  pursued  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  in  turn  driven  back  by  the  artillery. 
At  the  same  time  continuous  fighting  was  go- 
ing on  along  the  whole  line,  especially  at  the 
extreme  confederate  left,  which  was  at  first 
rather  weakly  held ;  but  it  was  soon  rei^nforced 
by  Longstreet,  who,  instead  of  being  miles 
away,  had  passed  through  Thoroughfare  gap 
early  that  morning.  In  the  mean  while  Pope, 
perceiving  his  advantage,  and  the  necessity  of 
improving  it,  ordered  Fitz  John  Porter,  then 
within  hearing  of  the  battle,  to  advance  with 
his  corps  to  the  attack.  This  order  was  also 
given  to  Porter  by  McDowell;  but  for  some 
reason  Porter  did  not  reach  the  field  that  day. 
He  was  afterward  brought  to  trial  and  cashiered. 
Pope  had  gained  a  great  advantage,  which  could 
not  have  been  jeoparded  by  the  help  of  Porter's 
corps,  and  might  have  been  made  conclusive  of 
the  action  by  vigorous  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  his  subordinates.  At  nightfall  Jackson's 
extreme  left  was  considerably  drawn  in  toward 
the  centre,  a  movement  which  had  the  aspect 
of  a  retreat.  On  the  morning  of  the  80th 
neither  commander  was  eager  to  begin  the 
action ;  but  toward  noon  a  prisoner  who  had 
escaped  told  Pope  that  he  had  left  the  enemy 
in  full  retreat,  and  Pope  gave  orders  for  a 
vigorous  pursuit.  The  whole  confederate  force 
was  now  massed  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  L, 
Jackson's  command  forming  the  longer  line, 
and  a  part  of  Longstreet's  the  shorter ;  this  was 
hidden  by  low  wooded  ridges,  with  a  con- 
siderable interval  between  it  and  Jackson ;  the 
reserve,  consisting  of  about  half  of  Longstreet's 
corps,  were  in  the  rear.  Pope,  ignorant  of 
Longstreet's  presence,  moved  straight  upon  the 
railway  embankment,  where  scarcely  an  enemy 
was  to  be  seen.  The  corps  of  Reno  and 
Heintzelman,  on  the  left,  encountered  a  hot 
fire  from  an  almost  invisible  foe,  before  which 
they  recoiled  into  the  woods.  Fitz  John  Por- 
ter's corps,  which  up  to  this  time  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  events  of  the  campaign,  was  direct- 
ed upon  Jackson's  right,  their  line  of  march 
going  past  Longstreet's  position,  which  thus 
lay  upon  its  fiank.  Porter's  assault  was  so 
vijrorous  that  Jackson  called  for  aid.  But 
Longstreet  had  perceived  his  advantage,  and,. 
instea<l  of  sending  men  to  Jackson,  opened  with 
all  his  batteries  upon  Porter,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  advanced  his  infantry.  Porter,  out- 
numbered three  to  one,  was  swept  back  straight 
across  the  plateau  toward  Bull  Run.  Jackson 
simultaneously  advanced  his  line,  pressing  back 
Reno,  Heintzelman,  and  McDowell.  The  angle 
between  the  confederate  wings  gradually  less- 
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ened,  the  sides  seeming  to  enclose  Pope's  army 
like  a  vice.  The  Union  retreat  threatened  to 
become  a  rout.  But  Warren,  then  a  colonel, 
with  a  weak  brigade  of  Porter's  corps,  seized 
a  commanding  eminence,  from  which  another 
Union  brigade  had  just  withdrawn.  This  he 
held  until  he  was  enveloped  on  three  sides, 
holding  the  confederates  in  check  for  a  brief 
space,  and  then  fell  back.  Out  of  just  1,990 
men  he  lost  412,  of  whom  337  were  killed  and 
wounded.  The  breathing  space  thus  gained 
enabled  the  army  to  retreat  in  fair  order  across 
Bull  Run,  and  thence  to  Centreville.  Several 
of  Pope's  brigades  had  that  morning  missed 
their  way,  and  were  not  present  in  the  action 
of  the  80th;  and  there  had  also  been  much 
straggling  from  the  ranks.  Pope's  whole  force 
there  was  40,000,  of  whom  about  85,000  were 
engaged.  The  entire  confederate  force  present 
was  about  65,000;  but  the  reserves,  about  19,- 
000,  were  not  brought  up,  leaving  46,000 
actually  engaged.  Lee's  general  report  makes 
the  confederate  loss  1,090  killed  and  6,514 
wounded ;  this  appears  to  be  imperfect,  for  the 
detailed  reports  of  Longstreet  and  Jackson 
enumerate  1,340  killed  and  7,060  wounded, 
8,400  in  all.  Only  partial  reptf)rts  of  the  Union 
loss  were  given ;  these  indicate  a  total  of  about 
11,000  killed  and  wounded ;  besides  these  were 
many  prisoners,  mostly  stragglers  picked  up 
aft;er  the  tight.  Leo  claimed  to  have  taken 
9,000  unwounded  prisoners.  On  the  morning 
after  the  battle  Lee  had  about  60,000  effective 
men,  to  which  on  the  following  day  were 
added  D.H.  Hill's  division,  about  10,000  strong, 
which  came  up  from  Richmond.  Pope,  at 
Centreville,  had  received  considerable  rein- 
forcements, including  his  missing  brigades, 
Banks's  corps  of  5,000,  belonging  to  the  army 
of  Virginia,  with  Sumner's  corps  of  11,000,  and 
Franklin's  of  8,000  from  the  army  of  the 
Potomac ;  in  all  he  had  62,000,  to  which  20,000 
more  might  have  been  added  in  two  days. 
During  the  night  of  Sept.  2  Jackson  made  a 
reconnoissance  toward  Washington,  and  an  en- 
counter took  place  at  Ox  Ilill,  near  Chantilly, 
in  which  the  Union  generals  Stevens  and  Kear- 
ny were  killed.  The  civil  and  military  au- 
thorities were  so  apprehensive  of  an  attack 
upon  the  capital,  that  they  ordered  the  whole 
army  to  fall  back  behind  its  defences.  Pope, 
at  his  own  request,  was  relieved  from  the  com- 
mand, which  was  given  to  McClellan. — By  the 
confederates  the  two  battles  near  Bull  Run  are 
styled  the  first  and  second  battles  of  Manassas. 
Some  Union  authorities  give  the  name  of  Bull 
Run  to  that  of  1861,  and  Groveton  to  that 
of  1862,  from  a  hamlet  near  the  battle  field. 

bVloW.  I.  Friedrlch  WilMn,  baron  von, 
count  of  Dennewitz,  a  Prussian  soldier,  born 
on  the  family  estate  of  Falkenberg,  in  the  Alt- 
mark,  Feb.  16,  1755,  died  in  KOnigsberg,  Feb. 
25,  1816.  He  entered  the  army  in  1760,  and 
in  1818  was  lien  t  general  on  the  openmg 
of  t^^  war  of  ence  against  Napoleon. 

At '  hb  second  victory 


corniuandinK  under  B<.'rDadotl«,  he  dcfeate4i 
Ney,  for  wbich  the  king  rnado  liim  grund 
knight  of  the  Iron  CrosH.  At  the  closa  of  the  ! 
battle  of  I^ipsic,  Oct.  10,  he  was  forumuKt  in  | 
Btonnini;  the  gates  of  the  city.  Ho  drove  most 
of  the  French  out  orBelinum  and  Ifollund,  and  i 
effected  a  jnnction  with  Blllohor  in  Champaftne,  | 
'March  4,  1614,  after  having  captured  Lafere 
and  SoissonB.  He  had  a  promioent  eliare  in  ' 
the  victory  near  I.aon,  took  Compieicne,  and  i 
held  the  ilontmartre  while  the  alli^  troops  | 
entered  Paris.  For  these  ochievemeDts  he  was  ' 
mode  general  of  infantry  and  count  of  Dennc- 
witz,  with  estates  valued  at  200,000  tlmlors. 
He  contributed  easentially  to  the  victory  of  ' 
Waterloo,  by  bringing  up  the  4th  corps,  in 
forced  marches,  to  reenforoe  BlQcher ;  and 
Wellintrton  fully  acknowledged  his  services.  ■ 
He  was  e<|unlly  aecoinplished  in  the  theory  and  . 
practice  of  military  science,  and  wa.i  reHpected  | 
for  his  virtues.  Frederick  William  HI.  erected 
in  Berlin  a  marble  statue  in  honor  of  bin 
memory.  Varnhagon  von  Enso  wrote  Lebm  I 
rf«  (leneraU  Orafea  BUlote  ton  Denncuiti 
(Berlin,  18k4).  11.  ktMm  Helutcli  DfttHtb,  ! 
baron  von,  a  military  writer,  brother  of  the  . 
precedinir,  born  at  Falkcnberg  about  17fi7,  [ 
died  probably  in  Riga  in  1607.  He  was  educa-  I 
ted  lit  tho  military  academy  in  lleriin.  Atter  ' 
having  acted  with  tlie  insurgents  in  the  Nether- 
lands against  Joae|>li  II.,  he  devoted  himself  in 
Germany  to  the  stage,  and  twice  visited  the  I 
United  States.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  a  buM-  | 
ness  spccuhition,  and  after  hie  return  to  Ger- 
many published  a  very  unfavorable  account  of  j 
this  country,  Der  FreuU/at  von  ifordamtrikn  | 
t'n  tehiem  neuetten  Zuttande  (3  vols.,  Berlin, 
17Q7).  His  principal  publication  is  bis  anony- 
mous Qfift  de*  nenen  Kritgm/»trm»  (Hamburg,  ! 
176!);  8d  enlarged  ed.,  1836),  from  which  he 
hoped  for  official  employment.  Not  obtaining 
tliii),  he  engaged  in  a  newspaper  enterprise  in  | 
London,  where  he  failed,  and  was  imprisoned 
for  <le)>t  nntil  his  brother  the  general  came  to 
his  relief.  Ho  next  led  a  restless  life  in  France, 
from  which  ho  WHS  expelled  in  16(14.  He  was 
afterward  imprisonnl  in  Berlin  and  Kolberg,  at 
the  reipU'St  of  the  Kujifuan  government,  which 
ha<l  taken  umbrage  at  the  pi-rsonnlities  of  his 
(Ittfhirhti-  tlrn  Fe/iltHgtton  1805  (2  vols.,  Ber- 
lin, 16i)C),  and  was  eventually  surrendered  to 
the  Russians.  He  wrote  many  other  military 
works,  ctintributed  to  military  periodicals,  and 
puljli.-jiied  Ijfhen  dei  Prinzen  Ileiiirich  Ton 
J'rfmea  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  180fi).  His  father 
hecarou  a  Swt-denliorgian  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  and  Damn  Adam  left  a  po!<Uiumou3 
work  on  Sweden borgianism,  Kitne  pfrmU*«m 
tut:  Coup  d'ail  tur  In  iloetrhie  lU  la  nouteUe 
iglif  <rAr^f(Vnn^(Kollierg,  18(H»). 

bCloW,  Hm  GiMi  tea,  a  Cierman  pianist  and 
composer,  horn  at  Dresden,  Jan.  fi,  1830.  His 
falh.T.  Kari  Eduard  von  Bniow  (l807-'33), 
uaN  a  niiveli't  anil  poet.  The  son  commenced  i 
tho  study  of  music  at  on  early  age  as  on  ama-  | 
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tcnr,  being  intended  by  his  father  Tor  the  law; 
but  as  his  tastes  became  more  decided,  he  final- 
ly, by  the  advice  of  Liszt  and  Wagner,  aban- 
doned his  law  studies  at  Berlin,  and  devoted 
himself  to  music.  His  father,  displeased  at  this 
decision,  refnscl  him  support;  but  both  Wag- 
ner and  Liszt  gave  him  assistance,  the  former 
obtaining  for  liim  in  1860  the  position  of  chief 
of  orchestra  of  the  theatre  at  ZQrich.  where 
the  operas  Tannhduter  and  Lohengrin  were 
being  performed.  In  1861  he  went  to  Weimar, 
and  studied  the  piano  and  composition  for  two 
jears  under  Liszt's  direction.  In  1852  he  play- 
ed for  tho  first  time  in  jiublic,  at  a  musical  fes- 
tival in  Ballenetedt;  and  in  the  same  year  his 
overture  to  "Jnlins  Cmaar"  was  performetl 
for  the  first  time,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Neve  Zfittekr(ft  /ur  2Intil  of 
Lcipsic,  advocating  the  progresxive  school  of 
which  Wagner  was  the  chief.  He  sncceeded 
Kullak  as  first  professor  of  the  piano  at  the 
Berlin  conservatory  in  1855.  In  J857  fie  A>ar- 
ried  Coeima,  natural  daughter  of  Liszt  and  the 
countess  d'Agonlt.  In  1858  ho  was  ap]KHnted 
court  pianist  at  Berlin.  In  18G4  ho  went  to 
Russia,  where  he  made  a  great  reputation  as  a 
pianist  and  orchestral  conductor.  In  18G7  he 
became  chapelraaster  and  director  of  opera  to 
the  king  of  Bavaria.  His  wife  having  deserted 
him  for  Wagner,  Von  B&low  in  1869  obtained 
a  divorce  in  tlie  Bavarian  courts;  andin  De- 
cember, 18T2,  she  married  his  former  friend. 
Von  BqIow's  works  are  nearly  30  in  number, 
the  most  celebrated  among  them  being  his 
overture  and  music  to  "Jnlina  Cnsar."  "The 
Minstrel's  Curse "  for  orchestra,  and  "  Kir- 
wana,"  a  oompoution  founded  on  an  Indian 
legend.  Besides  these  he  bos  composed  Bong» 
and  chomses  and  numerous  pianoforte  pieces, 
tho  most  popular  of  which  have  been  transcrip- 
tions from  Liszt,  Wagner,  Berlioz,  Handel,  and 
Bach.  As  a  conductor  of  orchestra  he  has  no 
Europe,  As  a  pianist  his  only  rival 
ubinstein,  since  Liszt  no  longer  apjienni  in 
the  concert  room.  An  extraordinary  charac- 
teristic of  the  man 
is  that  he  never 
plays  his  own  com- 
positions in  pablie. 
K:iM.lSE(K-irpu* 
lactiitrU,  Linn.),  ao 
aquatic  plant,  with 
a  large  cylindrical 
stem  from  3  to  S 
ft.  high,  the  sheath 
often  lieoring  a 
small,  linear,  awl- 
sliaped  leaf,  and  th« 
culm  tipped  with 
an  erect  and  point- 
e<l  involncral  leaf! 
It  has  nameroaa 
spikes  in  a  com- 
)H>nnd  nmbcl  -lik« 
pniiiclc,  and  ovate, 
B  wordsh  aped  acalea^ 
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It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  now  common 
in  rivers  and  ponds  on  the  continent,  in  Eng- 
land, North  America,  and  New  South  Wales. 
The  root  was  formerly  used  in  medicine  for  its 
astringent  and  diuretic  qualities.  The  leaves 
and  stem  are  tough  and  fibrous,  and  are  em- 
ployed for  thatching,  and  for  making  matting 
and  chair  bottoms. 

BCLTI,  BiiltlsUii,  or  Little  Thibet,  a  state  of 
central  Asia,  tributary  to  the  rulers  of  Cash- 
mere, in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  Himalaya, 
on  the  N.  slope  of  the  chain,  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Indus ;  area  estimated  at  12,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  about  75,000.  It  is  a  table  land  6,000  ft. 
above  sea  level,  and  the  surrounding  peaks  rise 
7,000  ft.  higher.  The  climate  is  therefore  cold, 
though  European  fruits  abound.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  Tartars,  and  their  religion  Mohamme- 
dan. The  land  was  made  tributary  by  Gholab 
Singh  about  184G.  Until  then  it  was  an  inde- 
pendent state,  the  last  ruler  having  been 
Ahioed  Shah.  The  capital  is  Iskardoh,  on  the 
Indus. 

BULWER,  Edward.    See  Bulwer-Lttton. 

BULWER,  Heory  LyttOD  Etrle,  Baron  Bailing 
and  Bulwor,  an  English  diplomatist  and  author, 
brother  of  Lord  Lytton,  born  in  1804,  died  in 
Naples,  May  23,  1872.  He  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service  at  Vienna  in  1829,  and  after  being 
secretary  of  legation  at  Brussels,  Constanti- 
nople, and  Paris,  was  minister  at  Madrid  from 
1843  to  1848,  when  Narvaez  charged,  him  with 
intermeddling  in  the  liberal  interest  with  the 
domestic  politics  of  Spain,  and  insisted  upon 
his  recall.  Isturiz,  the  Spanish  ambassador 
in  London,  was  thereupon  sent  away  by  the 
English  government,  and  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  countries  were  interrupted 
for  nearly  two  years.  Bulwer  was  created  a 
knight  grand  cross  of  the  bath,  and  Narvaez 
is  said  to  have  eventually  apologized  to  him,  at 
tlie  instigation  of  Lord  Palmerston.  He  mar- 
ried in  1848  a  daughter  of  Lord  Cowley  and 
niece  of  Wellington.  From  1849  to  1852  he 
was  minister  at  Washington,  where  he  nego- 
tiated the  so-called  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  question, 
which  was  ratified  July  4,  1850.  He  repre- 
sented Great  Britain  at  Florence  from  1852  to 
1856,  was  subsequently  sent  on  a  special  mis- 
sion to  the  Danubian  principalities,  and  held 
the  post  of  ambassador  at  Constantinople  from 
1858  to  1865.  While  in  that  city  he  was  grand 
master  of  the  freemasons,  and  often  delivered 
j)ublic  addresses,  in  which  he  excelled.  He 
was  liberal  in  his  political  views,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  parliament  for  Wilton  in 
1830,  for  Coventry  in  J.831,  and  for  Maryle- 
bono  in  1834,  retiring  in  1887.  He  was  a 
member  for  Tamwortfi  from  December,  1868, 
to  March  28,  1871,  triien  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage.  Among  his  writings  are :  ^*  An  Au- 
tumn in  Greece"  (1826);  "France,  Social, 
Literary,  and  Political"  (2  vols.,  1884);  "The 
Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Classes  in  France" 
(2  vols.,  1834-'6) ;  "  Life  of  Lord  Byron,"  pre- 


fixed to  a  Paris  edition  of  the  poet^s  works 
(1835);  "Historical  Characters:  Talleyrand, 
Cobbett,  Mackintosh,  and  Canning"  (2  vols., 
1868) ;  and  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston "  (2  vols.,  1870).  The  last  reaches  to 
1848,  and  he  left  in  MS.  a  continuation  of  the 
work  to  1851-^2.  He  had  also  finished  the 
greater  part  of  an  essay  on  the  first  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  which,  with  a  sketch  of  Lord  Brougham's 
career,  was  to  be  included  in  an  additional 
volume  of  his  "  Historical  Characters." 

BIILWEK,  John,  an  English  physician  of  the 
17th  century,  author  of  severd  works  on  dac- 
tylology. Although  he  was  not  himself  an  in- 
structor of  deaf  mutes,  he  was  the  first  in 
England  to  indicate  the  proper  plan  on  which  ^ 
all  subsequent  methods  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  based.  In  1644 
he  published  "Chironomia,  or  the  Art  of 
Manual  Rhetoric,"  and  "  Chirologia,  or  the  Nat- 
ural Language  of  the  Hand,"  which  obtained 
for  him  the  surname  of  "the  Chirosopher." 
His  prmcipal  work  is  "  Philocophus,  or  the 
Deafe  and  Dumbe  Man^s  Friend;  exhibiting 
the  philosophical  verity  of  that  subtile  art 
which  may  inable  one  with  an  observant  eie  to 
heare  what  any  man  speaks  by  the  moving  of 
his  lips,"  &c.  (London,  1648).  This  title  illus- 
trates his  plan  for  a  labial  alphabet  and  articn- 
lation,  as  his  former  works  exhibited  his  plans 
for  a  manual  alphabet  and  imitative  signs. 
Among  his  other  curious  works  are  "Patho- 
myotomia,  or  a  Dissection  of  the  Significative 
Muscles  of  the  Affections  of  the  Mind  "  (12mo, 
Ix)ndon,  1649),  and  "  Anthropo-metamorphosis, 
Man-transformed,  or  the  Changeling"  (4to, 
1653). 

BCLWER-LTTTON.  I.  Edward  George  Earle 
Lytton,  Baron  Lytton,  an  English  novelist,  bom 
in  May,  1805,  died  in  London,  Jan.  18,  1873. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Gen.  Bulwer,  of 
Heydon  Hall  and  Wood  Dalling,  Norfolk,  who 
belonged  to  an  ancient  family  of  Norman 
origin,  and  whose  wife,  Elizabeth  Barbara 
Lytton,  was  sole  heiress  of  the  Knebworth 
estaties.  Gen.  Bulwer  died  while  his  son  was 
young,  and  the  child  was  brought  up  by  his 
mother,  who  died  in  1844.  His  education 
being  perfected  by  private  tutors,  he  entered 
Trinity  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in 
1826.  At  the  university  he  gained  the  chancel- 
lor's prize  for  English  versScation  by  a  poem 
on  "Sculpture"  (1825).  He  occupied  his  va- 
cations by  pedestrian  tours  through  England 
and  Scotland,  and  by  a  jaunt  on  horseback 
over  a  great  part  of  France.  In  1826  he  pub- 
lished "Weeds  and  Wild  Flowers."  In  1827 
appeared  a  Byronio  poem,  entitled  "  O'Neill, 
or  the  Rebel."  His  first  novel,  "Falkland," 
was  publiahed  anonymously  in  1827,  followed 
in  1828  by  "  Pelham,  or  the  Adventures  of  a 
Gentleman."  "  Pelham  "  was  adversely  criti- 
cised in  many  quarters,  but  conveyed  a  gene- 
ral impression  of  originality  and  power.  Next 
came  "The  Disowned,"  and  in  1829  "Deve- 
reux;"  in  1830,  "  Paul  Clifford ;"  and  in  the 
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next  year  a  satirical  poem  entitled  "The  Si- 
amese Twins."  *•  Eugene  Aram  "  appeared  in 
1882;  ''England  and  the  English"  in  1883; 
**  The  Student  "  in  1835.  Previous  to  this  he 
had  heen  for  some  time  editor  of  the  *'New 
Monthly  Magazine."  In  1834  appeared  **The 
Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine "  and  "  The  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii ;"  in  1885,  "  Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the 
Tribunes."  In  1837  he  published  "Athens, 
its  Rise  and  Fall,"  a  work  of  historical  criti- 
cism; and  in  1888  "Ernest  Maltravers"  and 
the  continuation  of  the  same,  "  Alice,  or  the 
Mysteries."  *'  Leila,  or  the  Siege  of  Granada," 
appeared  in  1840;  "  Night  and  Morning," 
1841;  "Zanoni,"  1842;  and  "  The  Last  of  the 
Barons,"  1843.  In  1836  he  first  entered  the 
lists  as  a  dramatic  writer.  "  The  Duchess  de 
La  ValliC^re"  was  a  failure,  but  "The  Lady  of 
Lyons"  and  "Richelieu"  were  very  success- 
ful, and  still  hold  the  stage.  "  Money,"  a 
comedy,  was  also  well  received.  "The  Poems 
and  Ballads  of  Schiller,"  translated  into  Eng- 
lish metre,  appeared  in  1844.  "  Lucretia,  or 
the  Children  of  the  Night "  (1840),  another 
romance,  was  condemned  by  the  critics  as  be- 
ing too  full  of  horrors.  Bulwer  ])ublished  a 
pamphlet  in  its  defence,  entitled  "  A  Word  to 
the  Public."  "The  New  Timon,"  a  poetical 
ronumce  of  London  (1846),  j)assed  through 
three  editions  in  a  year,  and  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  poems  of  the  day. 
"King  Arthur,"  an  epic  (2  vols.,  1848;  new 
ed.,  1870),  was  consiaered  by  the  author  his 
best  work.  "  Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxon 
Kinj«»,"  was  published  in  the  same  year.  In 
1850  appeared  "  The  Caxtons,"  a  novel  of 
English  domestic  life,  first  published  in  "  Black- 
wo<kVs  Magazine."  Meanwhile,  in  1844,  he 
ha<l  succeeded  to  the  Kneb worth  estates  and 
assumed  the  surname  of  Lytton,  and  became 
the  heir  of  the  two  houses  of  Lytton  and  Rob- 
inson or  Norreys,  which  latter  claim  descent 
from  the  Tudors  and  the  ancient  roval  lines  of 
Britain.  In  1851  he  wrote  "  A  Letter  to  John 
Bull,  Esq.,  on  Affairs  connected  with  his 
Lan<led  Property  and  the  Persons  who  live 
thereon,"  expressing  protectionist  views;  it 
rapidly  passed  through  eight  editi<ms.  In  1845 
he  wrote  "  The  Confessions  of  a  Water  Patient, 
in  a  Letter  to  W.  II.  Ainsworth,  Esq.,"  in 
which  he  recommended  the  water  cure  to 
overworked  literary  men.  He  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  founding  of  the  guild  of  literature 
and  art,  at  whose  service  he  placed  a  small 
portion  of  his  estate,  and  for  which  he  also 
wrote  the  comedv  "  Not  so  Bad  as  we  Seem, 
or  Many  Sides  to  a  Question  "  (1852).  In  1856 
he  was  elected  lonl  rector  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow  in  opposition  to  Lord  Stanley,  and  de- 
livered an  inaugural  address  advocating  the 
study  of  the  classics,  and  rejoicing  over  the  in- 
crea^iod  weight  of  British  literature  in  the  in- 
tellectual balance  of  the  world,  as  compared 
with  the  state  of  things  in  the  18th  century. 
II«'  was  reOlected  rector  in  1858.  Among  his 
more  recent  works,  which  were  first  published 


in  periodicals,  are  "  My  Novel,  or  Varieties  in 
English  Life "  (1851) ;  "What  will  IIo  Do  with 
Itif"  (1860);  "A  Strange  Story"  (1861); 
" Caxtoniana "  (essays,  1865);  "The  Odes  and 
Epodes  of  Horace"  (metrical  traD.«>1atioii,  186l»); 
"The  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus"  (1870);  "The 
Coming  Race"  (1872);  and  "The  Parisians" 
(1873).-  A  posthumous  novel,  "Kenelra  Chil- 
lingly," was  published  in  1873.  His  poeti- 
cal and  dramatic  works  have  been  collected 
in  5  volumes  (1852-4).  Many  of  his  wri- 
tings have  been  translated  into  almost  all  the 
languages  of  Europe. — Mr.  Bulwer  entered  the 
house  of  commons  as  member  for  the  small 
borough  of  St.  Ives  in  1831,  and  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  reformers.  In  1832,  when  St. 
Ives  had  been  deprived  of  its  representation  by 
the  refonn  bill,  he  was  elected  by  Uie  city  of 
Lincoln,  which  ho  continaed  to  represent  till 
1841.  His  efforts  to  relieve  newspapers  from 
the  stamp  duties  and  his  speeches  on  the  copy- 
right question  were  the  only  prominent  achieve- 
ments of  his  parliamentary  career  at  this  neriod. 
In  1885  he  published  a  political  pamphlet,  en- 
titled "  The  Crisis,"  which  ran  through  seven 
editions,  and  was  very  serviceable  to  the  whigs. 
He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1838.  He  was 
defeated  by  the  conservative  candidates  for  the 
borough  of  Lincoln  in  June,  1841,  and  again  in 
July,  1847.  Having  reentered  parliament  as 
member  for  the  county  of  Herts  in  the  general 
election  of  1852,  as  a  conservative  and  sup- 
pf)rter  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  he  made  several 
etfective  8i»eeches,  and  rose  to  the  position  of 
a  leader  of  the  party.  In  1855  he  supported 
the  repeal  of  the  i>enny  stamp  duty  on  news- 
papers, in  opposition  to  most  of  his  political 
associates.  At  the  general  election  of  1867 
he  was  again  returned  as  member  for  Ilerta. 
In  June,  1858,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Derby  cabinet  as  successor  of  Lord  Stanley  in 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies, 
which  he  resigned  in  June,  1859.  He  was 
raised  to  the  i)eerage  as  Baron  Lytton.  Julj 
14,  1866.  II.  Um&M^  I^dy  Bulwer-Lytton, 
wife  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Ireland  in  1807. 
She  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Francis  Wheeler  of 
Limerick,  and  was  married  in  1827.  The  mar- 
riage was  unhappy,  and  a  separation  took 
place  in  1836.  In  1858  she  appeared  at  the 
hustings  in  Hertford,  and  followed  her  hns- 
bantrs  speech  of  thanks  for  his  election  with 
a  violent  harangue  against  him.  8he  was  in 
consequence  confined  in  a  private  lunatic  asj- 
lum,  but  soon  released.  She  early  contriboted 
to  the  periodical  press,  and  wrote  several 
novels,  tlie  first  of  which  was  "  Chevely,  or 
the  Man  of  Honor  "  (1839).  A  number  of  her 
puldications  reflect  upon  her  husband  and  his 
relatives.  III.  Edward  Babert  Bitirar-LTttM, 
Baron  Lytton,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
Nov.  8,  1831.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow 
and  under  private  tutors  in  England,  studied 
for  a  time  at  Rome,  and  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service  in  1849  as  attach^  and  private 
secretary  to  hb  uncle  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  th< 
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minister  at  Washington.  He  subsequently 
held  similar  posts  at  Florence  and  Paris;  in 
1850  was  made  paid  attach^  at  the  Haffue, 
and  was  transferred  to  Vienna  in  18G0.  While 
tirst  paid  attach^  here,  several  important 
missions  in  connection  with  Servian  affairs 
were  intrusted  to  him.  He  was  afterward 
secretary  of  legation  at  Copenhagen,  Athens 
(18G4),  Lisbon  (1865),  and  Madrid  (1808). 
At  Copenhagen  and  Lisbon  he  acted  as  charge 
d'affaires.  Toward  the  end  of  1868  he  was 
made  secretary  of  embassy  at  Vienna,  and  in 
1872  at  Paris.  His  first  poems  were  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1856,  under  the  title  of 
"  Clytemnestra,  and  other  Minor  Poems,''  and 
at  once  attracted  attention  to  his  pseudonyme 
of  "  Owen  Meredith,"  under  which  nearly  all 
his  subsequent  works  appeared.  In  1859  he 
published  "  The  Wanderer,  a  Collection  of 
Poems  in  Many  Lands;"  in  1860,  **Lucile," 
a  romance  in  verse;  and  in  1861,  **Serbske 
Pesme,"  a  collection  of  Servian  songs.  A 
prose  romance,  **The  Ring  of  Amasis,"  fol- 
lowed in  1863  ;  "  Chronicles  and  Characters," 
a  volume  of  poems,  in  1868;  and  in  1809 
*'Orval,  or  the  Fool  of  Time,"  a  dramatic 
poem,  based  on  a  Polish  work.  His  wife  is 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Edward  Ernest 
Villiers. 

BrXCOMBE,  a  S.  W.  county  of  North  Caroli- 
na, near  the  Tennessee  border ;  area,  450  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  15,412,  of  whom  2,803  were  col- 
ored. It  is  occupied  in  great  part  by  moun- 
tains and  valleys  of  the  Apiialachian  system. 
The  Blue  Ridge  is  on  or  near  the  S.  E.  boun- 
dary. The  French  Broad  river  is  the  principal 
stream.  The  soil  is  fcrtile,  and  affords  excel- 
lent pasturage.  In  the  N.  W.  part  are  cele- 
brated warm  springs.  The  Western  North 
Carolina  railroad  is  to  pass  through  it.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  6(J,656  bushels 
of  wheat,  14,704  of  rye,  324,566  of  Indian  com, 
43,799  of  oats,  24,347  lbs.  of  wool,  and  30,689 
of  tobacco.  There  were  1,966  horses,  4,151 
milch  cows,  6,433  other  cattle,  12,355  sheep, 
and  16,135  swine.  Capital,  Asheville. — The 
phrase  "  talking  for  Buncombe "  originated 
with  a  member  of  congress  from  this  county. 
(See  Americanisms.) 

BUNDELCIND,  or  the  Buidela  Cointry,  one  of 
the  Central  Provinces  of  India,  between  lat.  28° 
52'  and  26°  26'  N.,  Ion.  77°  53'  and  81°  39'  E. ; 
area,  18,099  so.  m. ;  pop.  about  2,500^000.  It 
comprises  the  British  districts  of  Bandali,  Hum- 
mer i)oor,  and  Calpee,  Jaloon,  Jeitpoor,  Chur- 
gaon,  and  Ciurota,  and  a  number  of  petty 
native  states  and  jaghires,  all  under  British 
protection.  It  is  a  hilly  country,  traversed  by 
the  three  ranges  of  the  Bindyochal,  Bandair, 
and  Panna,  the  last  of  which  is  rich  in  dia- 
monds and  coal.  From  the"*o  mountains  flow 
numerous  rivers,  including  the  Betwah,  Tama- 
so,  and  Cone,  all  affluentn  of  the  Jumna,  which 
flows  ahmg  tlie  N.  E.  boundary.  The  soil  pro- 
duces almost  every  kind  of  grain  and  fruit 
known  in  India.     The  climate  is  healthy  in 


some  places,  but  in  others,  chiefly  in  the  west, 
is  fatal  to  Europeans.  The  chief  towns  are 
Calpee,  Bandah,  Jhansi,  Chatturpoor,  Jaloon, 
and  Callinger. 

BIJNGE.  I«  llexABder,  a  Russian  botanist  and 
traveller,  bom  in  Kiev,  Sept.  24,  1803.  lie 
was  educated  at  Dorpat,  and,  after  taking  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  1825,  travelled  in  Siberia 
and  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  Altai  mountains, 
and  then  joined  the  mission  of  the  academy  of 
St.  Petersburg  to  Peking,  where  he  acquired 
an  extensive  herbarium.  In  1838  he  made  a 
second  Asiatic  journey,  and  in  1884  became 

Erofessor  of  botany  at  Kazan,  and  in  1836  at 
►orpat.  In  1857-^9  he  made  new  exploring 
expeditions.  He  has  published  works  on  the 
plants  of  Russia,  northern  China,  Mongolia,  and 
the  Altai  mountains,  Lehtnanni  Reliqulce  Bo- 
tanicce^  and  other  works.  IL  Fridrikh  Egor,  a 
Russian  jurist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bora 
in  Kiev,  March  13,  1802.  He  was  educated  at 
Dorpat,  and  since  1831  has  been  professor  of 
law  there.  In  1856  he  became  connected  with 
the  imperial  chancery  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the 
department  for  the  codification  of  the  private 
law  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Courland.  His 
law  writings  are  numerous  and  valuable. 

BUXKEK  HILL,  a  round,  smooth  elevation  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  110  ft.  high,  commanding 
the  peninsula  of  Boston.  It  is  connected  by  a 
ridge  on  its  southern  slope  with  Breed's  hill, 
about  75  ft.  high,  the  crests  of  the  two  hills 
being  about  700  yards  apart.  These  heights 
are  famous  for  the  battle  fought  on  them  be- 
tween the  British  and  American  forces,  June 
17,  1775.  The  city  of  Boston  was  at  that 
time  occupied  by  the  British  under  Gen.  Gage, 
who  had  recently  received  large  refinforcements 
under  Gens.  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton. 
Around  Boston,  having  their,  headquarters  at 
Cambridge,  were  the  minute  men  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  various  bodies  of  militia  and 
parties  of  volunteers,  as  yet  independent  of 
each  other,  obeying  their  several  commanders, 
knowing  little .  of  military  discipline,  united 
only  by  their  devotion  to  the  common  cause, 
but  of  whom  Washington  in  person  was  soon 
to  take  command.  Gen.  Artemas  Ward,  the 
military  head  of  Massachusetts,  was  however 
in  general  regarded  as  commander-in-chief, 
while  Prescott,  Putnam,  Gridley,  Stark,  and 
Pomeroy,  who  had  learned  the  art  of  war  in 
the  old  contests  between  England  and  France, 
served  under  him.  The  beleaguered  and  now 
reenforced  British  had  determined  to  begin 
ofl^ensive  operations  against  the  rebels.  This 
design  became  known  in  the  American  camp, 
where  the  daring  counsels  of  the  officers  and 
the  inexperienced  eagerness  of  the  soldiers  at 
once  suggested  the  project  of  anticipating  airy 
movement  of  Gen.  Gage.  It  wjis  determined 
to  seize  and  fortify  the  heights  of  Charlestown 
on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  June,  and  Col.  Wil- 
liam Prescott,  of  Pepperell,  received  command 
of  a  force  of  1,000  men  to  execute  this  perilous 
enterprise.      The  detachments  paraded  soon 
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wiini  in  the  fnco  of  a  con- 
'  tiru,  but  KtBiqceretl  before  . 
ul>(,  an<l,  iD  Hfiitu  of  the  re- 
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rcfnments  to  recover  tils  post.  Indeed,  the  re- 
sult of  the  battle,  thon)rh  a  defeat,  had  all  the 
moral  etTeet  of  a  victory.  The  loss  of  the 
British  in  killed  and  wuiintled,  by  the  account 
of  Gen.  Gnfle.  waa  at  leant  1.054,  among  whom 
were  70  commisdooed  otiicers  wounded  and  IS 
killed.  The  whole  loss  of  the  AntiTicuna  was 
145  killed  and  niissinft,  and  304  wounded.  Tiie 
death  of  Warren,  one  of  the  most  jniileless  and 
ablest  of  patriots,  caused  profound  and  uni- 
versal Horrow. — In  the  centre  of  the  ftniunils 
included  within  the  rciloubt  on  Drced's  hill 
now  stands  the  obelisk  known  as  Hunker  Hill 
monument.  It  is  a  winare  shaft,  built  of 
Quincy  granite,  221  ft.  liifili,  31  ft.  R([Daro  at 
the  base,  and  IS  at  the  top.  Its  fonndutiona 
are  enclosed  12  ft.  underground.  Inside  of  the 
shall  is  a  round  hollow  pone,  7  ft.  wide  at  the 
liottoin  and  4  ft.  2  in.  at  tliu  top,  encircleil  bj 
a  winding  staircase  of  2li4  stone  stejM,  which 
leads  to  a  chauibcr   immediately  under  the 
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apex.  It  ft.  in  diameter.  This  chamber  has 
four  windows,  which  iiltbrd  a  wide  riew  of  the 
surroiindin)!  eonntry.  and  <'oniains  two  can- 
nons, named  resiiei-tively  Hancock  and  Adarof, 
whii'h  were  n>>ed  in  many  engap.-nients  during 
tho  war.  The  cornerstone  of  this  moiiuiuent 
wan  laid  on  the  .^Oth  anniversarv  of  the  buttle, 
June  17.  1H-2.'i,  by  (ien.  Ufayetle.  then  the  na- 
tion's guest,  when  Daniel  Webster  prnnounred 
an  oration  to  an  immense  concourse  of  peoide. 
There  were  present  on  the  iKi-asion  alxnit :!(") 
Soldiers  of  the  revolution  and  40  Mirvivors  of 
the  battle.  The  monumeui  wat  c.>m]>lel4.><l  in 
1K43.  its  entire  expen-4.'  having  tie< 
?l.-.n,iNNi:  and  on  June  17.  ima,  it  w 
cated.  haniel  Webster  being  ng:iin  the  onilor. 

•rJjSia'.  rhrfctlu  lUrl  J*>las.  1<aron  von.  |h>|>- 
ularly  known  as  Clievulier  Itniiiit-n,  ii  (iiTinun 
si'holar  and  diplomatist,  burn  nl  Korburh.  Wal- 
ileik.  Aug.  ■2r,,  IT!tl.  .lied  in  Idmn.  Nov.  ••>*. 
Irtiiii.  His  grandfather  wa<  a  l;iwvi-r,  but  hi* 
remoter  am-e^tors  were  fiirmer^  uud  in  alter 
life  Uonseo  often  proudly  referred  to  hi-  >iiriiig> 
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after  sunset  on  Cambridge  common,  where 
prayers  were  offered  up  by  Langdon,  the 
president  of  Harvard  college.  About  9  o'clock 
they  began  their  march  toward  Charlestown, 
and  near  the  isthmus  called  Charlestown  neck 
were  joined  by  Miyor  Brooks  and  Gen.  Put- 
nam, and  by  the  wagons  laden  with  intrench- 
ing tools.  Prescott  conducted  them  undis- 
covered up  the  ascent  of  Bunker  hill,  and 
thence,  after  a  consultation,  to  Breed's  hill, 
which  was  nearer  to  Boston,  and  had  better 
command  of  the  town  and  shipping.  There 
the  lines  of  a  redoubt  were  marked  out,  and  a 
little  after  midnight  the  iirst  sod  was  thrown 
up.  At  dawn  a  strong  redoubt  about  eight 
rods  square,  flanked  on  the  left  by  a  breast- 
work which  extended  northerly  toward  a  piece 
of  low  land  called  the  Slough,  was  already 
completed,  and  was  espied  from  the  ships  in 
the  harbor.  These  immediately  brought  their 
guns  to  bear  upon  it,  and  the  cannonade  awoke 
the  citizens  and  occupants  of  the  town.  Amid 
an  incessant  shower  of  shot  and  shells,  on  one 
of  the  hottest  days  of  the  season,  after  having 
toiled  all  night,  and  possessing  but  scanty  sup- 
plies, the  Americans  steadily  pursued  their 
work  till  about  11  o'clock.  At  that  time  the 
intrenching  tools  were  removed  by  Putnam  to 
Bunker  bill,  with  the  design  of  forming  a  new 
breastwork  there.  Prescott  strengthened  his 
right  flank  by  some  troops  thrown  into  the 
village  of  Charlestown  at  the  southern  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  on  the  left,  at  the  very  moment 
of  battle,  a  fortification  against  musket  balls 
was  completed  by  the  intertexture  of  two  rail 
fences  and  the  new -mown  hay  of  the  meadows. 
While  the  military  din  which  reechoed  from 
the  streets  of  Boston  announced  an  impending 
attack,  Prescott  repeatedly  sent  messages  to 
Cambridge  asking  for  reinforcements  and  pro- 
visions, and  Putnam  went  in  person  to  urge 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Yet  Ward  hesi- 
tated to  expose  his  stores  and  to  risk  a  general 
engagement  by  weakening  his  main  body,  and 
it  was  not  till  11  oVlock  that  orders  from  him 
reached  Stark  at  Medford  to  advance  to  the 
relief  of  Prescott.  This  veteran  was  at  the 
head  of  500  New  Hampshire  troops,  and  wisely 
led  them  on  slowly,  determined  to  bring  them 
fresh  into  battle.  Ho  appeared  on  the  heights 
about  2  o'clock,  and  took  his  position  on  the 
left  to  maintain  the  rustic  bulwark  which 
reached  toward  the  Mystic.  At  the  same  time 
Warren  arrived,  and  after  declining  the  com- 
mand, which  was  tendered  to  him  by  Putnam 
at  the  rail  fence,  and  by  Prescott  on  Breed's 
hill,  entered  the  redoubt  as  a  volunteer,  and 
was  cheered  by  the  troops  as  he  selected  the 
place  of  greatest  danger  and  importance.  Al- 
readv  the  British  armv  of  assault  had  landed. 
Gen.  Gage  had  decided,  in  opposition  to  a  ma- 
jority of  his  council,  to  attack  the  Americans 
in  front  instead  of  in  rear,  in  the  conviction 
that  raw  militia  would  flee  before  an  as.sault 
of  veterans.  About  1  o'clock  28  boats  and 
barges,  containing  four  regiments  of  infantry, 


10  companies  of  grenadiers,  10  of  light  infantry, 
and  a  proportion  of  fleld  artillery,  in  all  about 
2,000  men,  bore  away  from  Boston  under  cover 
of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  sliips  in  the  harbor, 
and  landed  without  opposition  at  Monlton's 
point,  a  little  north  of  Breed's  bill.  Gen. 
Howe  commanded  the  right  wing,  which  was 
to  push  along  the  bank  of  the  Mystic  river,  and 
attempt  to  force  the  rail  fence,  and  so  to  oat- 
flank  and  surround  the  whole  American  party ; 
Gen.  Pigot  conmianded  the  left  wing,  which 
was  to  mount  the  hill  and  force  the  redoubt. 
Reinforcements  were  on  their  way  toward  the 
American  lines  all  day,  but  the  whole  number 
who  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  action 
did  not  exceed  1,500  men.  ^^Prescott  com- 
manded upon  the  redoubt,  Knowlton  and  Stark 
on  the  left,  and  Putnam  was  active  and  efR- 
cient  in  various  ways,  now  planning  additional 
fortifications  on  Bunker  hill,  now  scouring  the 
whole  peninsula  to  hurnr  up  reinforcements. 
and  now  mingling  with,  encouraging,  and 
threatening  the  men  at  the  rail  fence.  The 
two  columns  of  the  British,  after  partaking  of 
refreshments,  advanced  to  a  simultaneous  as- 
sault a  little  after  2^  o'clock.  They  present- 
ed a  formidable  appearance,  and  Gen.  Pigot 's 
division  ascended  the  hill  in  good  order,  dis- 
charging their  musketry,  and  galled  only  by  a 
flanking  fire  from  the  Americans  in  Charles- 
town. The  men  in  the  redoubt,  obedient  to 
the  strict  command  of  Prescott,  withheld  their 
fire  till  the  enemy  had  approached  within 
eight  rods,  when  a  tremendous  volley  was 
discharged,  and  nearly  the  whole  front  rank 
of  the  British  fell.  The  assailants,  recoiling 
for  a  moment,  again  advanced,  and  were  met 
by  a  second  volley  more  eflTective  than  the 
first.  The  Americans  were  all  marksmen,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  an  unremitting  fire  was  kept 
up  between  the  two  armies,  till  the  British 
staggered  and  retreated  in  disorder,  some  of 
them  even  to  their  boats.  Gen.  Howe's  divi- 
sion had  in  like  manner  moved  gallantly  for- 
ward, been  received  at  the  distance  of  nine 
rods  by  a  deadly  fire  from  the  whole  line  of 
the  rail  fence,  and  forced  after  a  struggle  into 
confusion  and  a  precipitate  retreat.  The  mo- 
ments following  this  first  check  were  employed 
by  the  American  ofiicers  in  cheering  and  prais- 
ing the  men.  Meantime  Charlestown  neck, 
over  which  recruits  were  hurrying  to  the  ac- 
tion, was  raked  by  an  unceasing  discharge  of 
balls  and  bomb  shells  from  the  neighboring 
British  batteries  and  ships;  the  >illage  of 
Charlestown,  from  which  so  much  annoyance 
had  been  experienced  in  the  first  attack,  was 
set  on  fire  by  shells  thrown  from  Copp's  hill, 
and  its  500  wooden  edifices  burst  into  a  blaze ; 
and  amid  the  confusion  of  this  scene  the  British 
began  their  second  attempt  to  storm  the  re- 
doubt, firing  musket  shots  as  they  ascended  the 
hill.  The  Americans  reserved  their  fire  till  the 
enemy  was  within  six  rods,  and  then  a  volley 
aimed  with  the  skill  of  sharpshooters  did  its 
accustomed  execution.    The  British,  however, 
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pressed  boldlj  forward  in  the  face  of  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  tire,  but  staggered  before 
reaching  tlie  redoubt,  and,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances, tbreats,  and  even  blows  of  the 
oSiciTs,  again  gave  waj,  and  retreated  Id 
greater  coafiision  than  before,  leaving  some  of 
tlieir  dead  within  a  few  jards  of  the  works. 
The  graas  fence  on  the  left  was  at  the  same 
tinio  maintained  against  Gen.  Howe,  whose 
division  sulfered  severely  in  loss  of  men  and 
officers.  The  crowd  of  spectators  on  the  op- 
po!iit«  shore  beheld  with  astonishment  the  suc- 
cessful stand  of  raw  militia  agaiast  veteran 
repulara.  Gen.  Clinton,  who  from  Copp's  hili 
bad  waUhed  the  action,  now  harried  over  as  a 
volnnteer  with  reSnforcements,  The  terrible 
scene  was  new  to  the  American  troops,  yet 
tliey  answered  with  cheers  when  Proscott 
cried,  ''  If  we  drive  them  back  once  more, 
ttiev  cannot  rally  again."  Bat  it  was  now  dis- 
covered that  the  ammnnition  was  nearly  ex- 
bausiod,  and  when  the  engagement  was  re- 
newed the  Americans  had  eacn  only  from  one 
to  four  charges  of  powder  left,  and  not  more 
than  50  bayonets  in  all.  The  British  advanced 
in  tliree  divisions,  from  the  soath,  east,  and 
northeast,  and  when  close  at  hand  received 
the  same  murderous  volley  as  before.  They 
ndvanoeil  with  fiiod  bayonets,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Are  immediately  slackened.  The  last 
round  of  ammnnition  shot  down  those  of  the 
enemy  who  lirst  mounted  the  parapet,  one  of 
whom  was  M^or  Pitcnim.  Tli01^  was  for 
some  time  a  hand-to-hand  straggle  carried  on 
by  tliu  Americans  with  tlieir  few  bayonets,  the 
stocks  of  the  muskets,  the  l>arrelB  after  the 
stocks  were  broken  off,  and  oven  with  stones, 
till,  the  wings  of  the  Britijih  getting  into  the 
rear  of  the  redoubt,  a  little  before  i  o'clock 
Prescott  gave  the  order  for  retreat.  He  him- 
self was  one  of  the  last  to  leave  the  re- 
doubt, parrying  with  his  sword  bayonets  which 
pierceil  his  coat,  and  his  men  cnt  their  way 
through  the  two  divisions  by  whom  thoy  were 
nearly  surrounded.  They  received  a  destruc- 
tive volley  as  they  left  tho  redoubt,  and  War- 
ren fell  shot  throngh  tho  head  with  a  bullet. 
Stark  and  Knowlton  maintained  their  station 
at  the  rail  fence  till  tho  troops  of  Prescott  had 
left  the  hill,  and  then  retired  slowly,  Pomeroy, 
a  veteran  of  70  years,  firing  book  upon  the 
enemy  till  his  musket  was  shuttered  by  a  ball. 
The  retreat  was  across  Bunker  hill,  where 
thoy  were  encountered  by  Putnam,  who  had 
lieen  collecting  reOnforcements,  and  who  sought 
in  vain  to  rally  them  to  make  a  stand  at  the 
nnliDi»livd  works  which  he  had  constructed. 
The  retreat  was  harassed  by  a  raking  fire  from 
the  British  ships  and  batteries,  but  there  was 
no  pursuit  l)eyond  Charlestown  neck.  Put- 
nam, who  had  assumed  tlie  supreme  direction 
after  tho  retreating  forces  left  Bunker  hill, 
rallied  a  portion  of  the  fugitives,  and  encamped 
that  night  on  Prospect  hill.  Prescott  repaired 
to  headquarters  at  Cambridge,  and  was  so  lit- 
tle discouraged   that   he  cdfered  with  three 
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regiments  to  recover  his  post  Indeed,  the  re- 
sult of  the  battle,  tliough  a  defeat,  had  all  the 
moral  etTect  of  a  victory.  The  loss  of  the 
British  in  killed  and  wounded,  by  tho  account 
of  tien.  Gage,  was  at  least  1,064,  among  whom 
were  70  commissionud  olflcers  wounded  and  13 
killed.  The  whole  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
145  killed  and  missing,  and  804  wounded.  The 
death  of  Warren,  one  of  the  most  guileless  and 
ablest  of  patriots,  caused  profound  and  nni- 
versai  sorrow. — In  the  centre  of  the  gronods 
included  within  the  redoubt  on  Breed's  hill 
now  stands  tlie  obelisk  known  as  Bunker  Illlt 
monnmenL  It  is  a  sqnare  shaft,  built  of 
Quincy  granite,  221  ft.  Ligh,  31  ft.  square  at 
the  base,  and  16  at  the  top.  Its  fonndationa 
are  enclosed  12  ft.  under  groand.  In.'^ide  of  the 
shaft  is  a  round  hollow  cone,  7  ft.  wi<le  at  the 
bottom  and  4  ft.  3  in.  at  tho  top,  encircled  by 
a  winding  st^reese  of  SD4  stone  steps,  which 
leads  to  a  chamber  immediately  under  tho 
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apex,  11  ft.  in  diameter.  This  chamber  has 
four  windows,  which  alford  a  wide  view  of  the 
inding  country,  and    i 


the  war.  The  cornerstone  of  tjiis  monument 
was  laid  on  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  battle, 
Jnne  17,  182S,  by  Gen.  Lafayette,  then  the  na- 
tion's guest,  when  Daniel  Webster  pronounced 

There  were  present  on  the  occasion  about  300 
soldiers  of  tne  revolntion  and  40  survivors  of 
the  battle.  The  monument  was  completed  in 
1842,  its  entire  expense  having  been  over 
$150,000 ;  and  on  Juno  17,  1843,  it  was  dedi- 
cated, Daniel  Webster  being  again  the  orator. 

BFNSEN,  rhrbdai  Sail  Ji^  bartm  von,  pop- 
ularly known  as  Chevalier  Bunwn,  a  <!criuan 
scholar  and  diplomatist,  bom  nt  Korbach,  Wal- 
deck,  Ang.  25,  1791,  died  in  H<mn,  Nov.  28, 
ISeO.  Ills  grandfather  was  a  lawyer,  but  his 
remoter  ancestors  were  farmers,  and  in  after 
life  Bnnsen  often  proudly  referred  to  bis  spring- 
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ing  from  that  kernel  of  the  nation,  the  culti- 
vated and  cultivating  class  of  society.  He  was 
the  only  child  of  his  father  hy  his  second  mar- 
riage with  a  former  governess  in  the  family  of 
the  countess  of  Waldeck.  He  attended  the 
gymnasium  from  1800  to  1808,  afterward  stud- 
ie<l  theology  at  Marburg,  and  in  1809  entered 
the  university  of  Gottingun.  Here  Heyne  show- 
ed him  great  attention,  and  recommended  him 
as  a  German  teacher  to  young  William  B.  As- 
tor  of  New  York,  whose  travelling  companion 
he  afterward  became.  In  1811  he  went  with 
Arthur  Schopenhauer  to  Gotha,  Jena,  and  Wei- 
mar. In  April,  1812,  he  became  teacher  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  in  G5ttingen.  The  univer- 
sity awarded  a  i>rize  to  his  first  literary  at- 
tempt in  Latin,  iJe  Jure  A  then  iensium  Heredi- 
taria, In  1813  he  received  the  diploma  of  doc- 
tor of  ])hilosophy  from  the  university  of  Jena. 
Subsequently  ho  travelled  extensively  with 
Mr.  Abtor  in  Germany  and  Italy.  At  Vienna 
he  met  Friedrich  von  Schlegel ;  at  Munich, 
Schelling  and  Thiersch ;  and  he  joined  the  lat- 
ter in  studying  Persian,  and  read  law  with 
Feuerbach.  On  his  return  to  Gdttingen,  he  and 
his  friends  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  philological 
and  philosophical  society,  and  he  pursued  a  vast 
system  of  kindred  studies,  including  Semitic  and 
Sanskrit  j)hilology,  and  perfecting  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scandinavian  languages  on  a  visit 
to  Denmark  and  Sweden.  He  spent  the  win- 
ter of  1815  and  the  year  1810  in  Berlin, 
where  the  preaching  of  Schleiermacher  greatly 
impressed  him,  and  where  he  conceived  a  pro- 
found admiration  for  Niebuhr.  Ho  continued 
hi^  studies  of  Persian  and  Arabic  in  Paris  un- 
der Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  joined  Mr.  Astor  at 
Florence,  and  after  the  return  of  the  latter  to 
the  United  States  became  tlio  French  teacher 
of  Mr.  Catlicart,  an  English  gentleman.  On 
July  1,  1817,  he  married  at  Rome  Fanny  Wad- 
dington,  the  daughter  of  an  Englivsh  clerg}^nan, 
and  the  plan  of  an  improved  German  transla- 
tion of  the  Hible  was  first  suggested  to  him  by 
his  young  wife.  Cornelius,  Overbeck,  Brandis, 
and  Platner  were  the  inseparable  companions 
of  the  Biinsi'ns,  and  their  modest  lodgings  in 
the  palazzo  Catfarelli  on  the  Capitoline  hill, 
where  thev  lived  22  vears,  became  a  resort  of 
many  distinguished  persons.  When  Brandis, 
Prussian  secretary  of  legation,  fell  ill,  Bunsen 
replaced  him,  and  in  August,  1818,  was  official- 
ly app(Mnted  to  that  post.  From  this  time  his 
influence  began  to  be  felt  alike  in  the  scientific 
and  literary  world,  and  in  the  political  affairs 
of  his  time.  Frederick  William  IH.  of  Prussia, 
visiting  Rome  in  1H24,  was  pleased  with  the  sec- 
retary, and  to  Bunsen*s  influence  are  ascribed 
several  reforms  in  the  state  church  of  Prussia 
which  were  decreed  by  the  king  during  his  stay 
at  R<mie.  Bunsen  held  that  there  could  be  no 
real  church  without  a  liturgy,  and  no  liturgy 
without  a  church ;  and  he  prepared  a  Protes- 
tant liturjry  for  public  worship,  which  was  ap- 
prove<l  by  the  king.  In  1S24,  on  Niebuhr's 
resignation,  Bunsen  was  made  charge  d'allai res. 


and  in  1827  minister.  When  the  Enropetn 
powers  endeavored  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the 
Papal  States,  ho  elaborated  for  the  conferences 
the  so-called  memorandum  del  Maggio,  lie 
had  obtained  from  Pope  Leo  XII.  the  cele- 
brated  brief  regulating  mixed  marriages;  bat 
when  Gregory  XVI.  sncceeded  Leo,  a  different 
view  of  the  subject  was  taken  at  the  Vatican : 
and  then  began  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  all 
semi-Catholic  and  semi-Protestant  conntrieii,  a 
series  of  dissensions  between  the  state  and  the 
clergy,  which  ended  in  the  imprisonment  of 
several  bishops.  Bunsen,  failing  in  his  efforts 
to  change  the  opinion  of  the  pope,  withdrew  in 
1837,  and  in  1839  became  mmister  to  Switzer- 
land. In  1841  be  was  sent  by  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV.  to  England  to  take  measures  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Protestant  bishopric  in  Je- 
rusalem, and  soon  after  was  made  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  St.  Jameses.  From  England  be  sev- 
eral times  visited  Berlin ;  and  in  1844,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  king,  he  presented  several  memoirs 
and  projects  concerning  the  introduction  into 
Prussia  of  a  representative  form  of  government, 
modelled  as  far  as  possible  on  the  English  stan- 
dard. In  1845  he  was  made  privy  council- 
lor, with  the  title  of  excellency.  After  the  ont- 
break  in  1848  Bunsen  strongly  advocated  Yhe 
cause  of  Schleswig-IIolstein  against  Denmark, 
and  ])ublished  a  pamphlet  in  English,  nnder  the 
title,  ^*  Memoir  on  the  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Ilolstein,  pre- 
sented to  Viscount  Palmerston  April  8,  1848.-' 
His  influence  was  on  the  side  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  diet  in  Frankfort  .for  the  union  of 
Germany  under  the  king  of  Prussia  as  empe- 
ror, and  he  supported  this  movement  in  several 
pamphlets.  In  1849  he  participated  in  the 
conferences  in  London  relative  to  the  Schles- 
wig-IIolstein question,  and  in  1860  prote-^ted 
against  the  London  protocol  which  resulted 
from  them  as  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Ger- 
many. At  the  beginning  of  the  Crimean  war 
Bunsen's  sympathies  were  with  the  allies,  ci>n- 
trary  to  those  of  the  Prussian  cabinet.  This, 
and  his  opposition  to  the  pietistic  tendencies  of 
the  Prussian  court  and  government,  weakened 
the  favor  which  for  more  than  20  years  he  bad 
enjoyed  with  Frederick  William  IV.  In  Eng- 
land he  had  endeared  himself  to  the  royal  fam- 
ily and  to  many  eminent  persons,  among  whom 
w'as  Dr.  Arnold,  upon  whose  death  he  wrote 
a  memorial  which  was  in  1852  translated  into 
English  by  Anna  Gurney.  Bunsen*s  resigna- 
tion of  the  embassy  was  accepted  in  April, 
1854,  after  which  he  resided  at  Charlottenberg, 
near  Heidelberg.  He  was  made  a  baron  and 
peer  in  1857,  spent  the  winters  of  1858-.'9  and 
1850-^60  at  Cannes,  visited  Paris  in  1859,  and 
in  the  s]»ring  of  18()0  went  to  Bonn. — Daring 
his  residence  in  Rome,  in  conjunction  with 
Niebuhr,  he  studied  Iwoman  anti(|uities,  and 
made  various  historical  researches  upon  the  phi- 
losophy of  language  and  religiim,  and  their  in- 
tiuenco  in  the  world's  history.  Among  the 
fruits  of  these  studies  was  Lie  chri^tliche  Ba- 
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tililen  dei  ehrUtliehea  Eom  (Uaaich,  1848). 
IIo  united  the  uliidj  of  Plato's  pbiloaopb?  with 
Biblical  and  litur|;ic&l  Ubon,  and  with  re- 
searches in  the  historj  of  Chri»tianit7 ;  and 
Chamiiollion,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  osaisted 
him  in  mastering  the  Egyptian  hierogijpliicB. 
As  the  result  of  Uiese  labors  we  have  the  threat 
work,  Afgyptent  StelU  in  der  Weltj/etehichU  (6 
vols.,  Ilamburf^  and  Gotho,  184^'GT;  EoKli^h 
translatJOD,  "  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  llia- 
tory,"  2  vols.,  London,  1846-'64).  Tlie  work 
is  divided  into  lire  parts,  each  composing  a 


Two  critical  works  on  Ignatius  of  Antiocli 
"vere  followed  by  "Hippolytus  and  his  Times, 
or  the  Life  and  the  Toachinf;  of  the  Roman 
Church  under  the  Emperors  Commodus  and 
Alexander  Severus"  (4  vols.,  London,  ISGl), 
which  he  wrote  both  in  English  and  in  Qerman 
(2  vols.,  Lei[>sic,  IBoS),  and  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  roost  eminent  productions  of  the 


I^eipHic,  1855;  English  translation,  "Signs  of 
the  Times,"  2  vols.,  London,  lH35-'6),  and  Oott 
in  dtr  GetehiehU  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1857-'8; 
English  translation,  "God  in  History,"  1657). 
Tlie  publication  of  his  comjireliensive  Bibel- 
irerk  Jar  die  Gemetnde  ("The  Bible  for  tlie 
Common  People")  was  commenced  with  the 

(lecuniary  assistance  of  Mrs.  Sttlis  Schwabe,  a 
ady  of  Manchester,  and  was  atlerward  aided 
by  a  contribution  from  Mr.  Astor.  It  was 
completed  after  Uunsen's  M!3.  shortly  before 
his  death  by  Profs.  Iloltzmann  of  Heidelberg 
and  C'umphuusen  of  Bonn  (9  vols.,  Leipsic, 
]858-'70).  His  rorrespondi'nco  with  Frederick 
William  IV.,  edited  by  Ksnlic,  was  publislied 
in  18T3.  The  baroness  Jiunsen  has  published 
"  Memoirs  of  Hnron  liunsen  "  (2  vols.,  London, 
18(J7;  German  translation,  with  additions  by 
Prof.  Xippold,  8  vols.,  Leijwic,  ie08-'T0>.— Bar- 
on Bunsen  lett  ten  chihlren.  Several  of  liis  sons 
are  diplomatists,  and  Geobovon  Bi'ksen,  born 
in  Rome,  Nov.  7, 1824,  is  j)rominent  in  politics. 
BCNSEN,  btert  WUhcto,  a  German  cliemist, 
consin  of  the  preceding,  horn  in  GOttingeo, 
March  31,  1811.  His  father  was  prnfessorof 
oriental  languages  and  literature  at  the  uni- 
ver^ty  of  Guttlngen,  and  the  son,  after  com- 
pleting his  studies  at  tlie  gymnasium,  entered 
the  university,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  chemistry  and  physics.  He  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1830,  ofter- 
ward  studied  in  Purls,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  and 
in  1833  became  tutor  at  the  university  of  Got- 
liniien.  In  1834  be  published,  in  cotyunction 
with  Berthold,  his  important  research  upon 
the  hydrateU  oxide  of  iron  as  an  antidote  to 
arsenic.  In  I83G  he  waaappointe*!  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  pulyteclmic  scIumjI  in  Cassel, 
in  1838  at  the  university  of  Marburg,  and  in 
1851  at  Breslau,  where  he  planned  tlie  best 
working  laboratory  at  that  time  to  be  found 
aa  the  ooitiiust ;  bnt  he  did  not  remain  long 
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enough  to  complete  it,  as  he  accepted  in  1862 
a  call  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  constructed  a 
still  greater  laboratory,  and  has  founded  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  chemistry  in 
Europe.  In  1840  he  undertook  on  important 
journey  to  Iceland,  during  which  he  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
geysers,  eiamining  the  waters,  the  sedimen- 
tary depodts,  and  the  gases  issuing  from  tlie 
springs.  The  results  of  this  journey  are  em- 
bodied in  a  letter  to  Berzelius  written  after  his 
return.  Bunsen  has  contributed  a  large  nnm- 
ber  of  original  papers  to  the  scientific  journals, 
among  the  moat  important  of  which  are  those 
on  the  cyanogen  compounds,  examination  of 
the  gases  of  blast  furnaces,  improvement  in 
galvanic  batteries,  researches  upon  kakodyle, 
preparation  of  magnesium,  aluminum,  chromi- 
um, and  lithium,  photo-cheniical  researches  on 
specific  gravity,  gas  absorption,  diffusion,  spec- 
trum analysis,  and  discovery  of  the  new  metals 
cssium  and  rubidium.  His  largest  indepen- 
dent publications  are  :  "Journey  to  Iceland." 
"  On  a  new  Volumetric  Method,"  "  A  Treatise 
on  Gas  Analysis,"  and  "  Chemical  Analysis  by 
the  Spectroscope."  In  the  course  of  his  in- 
vesti^tions  he  has  invented  some  of  our  most 
important  aids  to  scieutilic  research.  Bunsen'a 
battery,  Bunsen's  burner,  Bunscn's  photometer, 
and  Bunsen's  pump  have  aci^nired  a  world- 
wide use,  u)d  are  considered  mdispensable  in 
every  laboratory. 

IGNnNG,  a  name  ^ren  to  several  birds  of 
the  order  patierei,  tribe  caniroatret,  family 
fringiHida,  and  sub-family  tmhtrUina.  It  is 
cliaracterized  by  an  acute  conical  bill,  with  a 
atru(;ht  or  nearly  straight  culmen.  and  wltli 
the  lateral  margins  sinuated  ;  the  interior  of 
the  upper  mandible  with  a  palatic  knob ;  the 
wings  moderate  and  somewhat  pointed ;  tarsi 
about  as  long  as  the  middio  toe,  and  scaled ; 
hind  toe  robust  and  longer  tlian  the  inner; 
claws  slender  and  generally  curved.    Among 


;  the  genera  are  evtpan  (Pr.  Bonap.),  of  wliich 
'  a  well  known  s;>ecics  is  the  black -throated 
'  bunting  (E.  Americana,  Gmel.),  with  the  fore 
I  part  of  the  bead  greenish  olive,  hind  head. 
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neck,  and  cheeka  dark  ash-^aj ;  streak  over 
eje  aod  lower  mcuidiblo,  lower  neck,  and 
midille  of  tlie  breast  yellow;  chin  white, 
throat  black,  sides  gray,  abdomen  white,  &ud 
lesser  wing  coverts  bright  chestnut ;  lengtli  6} 
inches;  female  without  the  black  ou  the 
throat.  This  bird  arrives  in  the  New  Englaod 
states  from  the  south  about  the  middle  of  May, 
and  returns  enrly  in  September,  spending  the 
winter  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States ; 
it  consumes  caterpillars,  insects,  and  immense 
numbers  of /ranker  worms  early  in  the  summer ; 
it  also  eats  seeds  of  various  groases,  The  nest 
b  made  on  the  ground,  and  the  eggs  are  five, 
white,  s|icckled  with  bhick.  Birds  of  this 
genus  are  found  also  in  Ada,  Europe,  and 
Bouth  Anieriua;  they  freqaent  bushes  and 
open  cultivated  fields,  seekmg  their  food  on 
the  gronud ;  there  are  about  12  species  de- 
soribed.  The  genus  emberka  (Linn.),  of  which 
familiar  si>ecii;s  are  £.  kortulina  and  E.  mi- 
liaria, contains  abont  SO  species,  scattered  over 
the  old  and  now  world,  esjwcially  the  former; 
on  ttie  approach  of  winter  tney  collect  in  docks, 
in  which  they  remain  until  spring ;  tlioir  habits 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  genus. 
(See  Obtolak.)  TbagC:iuiBplectrophanet(Hey- 
er)  contains  four  species,  among  which  are  the 
8D0W  bunting  (P.  niralu,  Linn.),  and  tlio  Lap- 
land lark  bunting  (/*,  Lii}ipoiiicut,  Linn.),  re- 


Larlk  BiiDtlu^  (Ploclruphanua  JjippoDlcus). 
morkablo  for  their  long  hind  toe  and  very  long 
and  nearly  straight  elaw.  In  winter  they  live 
in  teuiiierate  Europe  and  North  America,  going 
to  the  far  north  in  spring  to  breed ;  they  a.-so- 
eiate  in  flocks  in  open  mountainons  diiitricts. 
running  i|uickly  on  the  ground  in  search  of 
Hecdx,  alpine  fruits,  and  insects;  the  nest  is 
made  in  fissures  of  rocks  or  on  gras.«y  hillocks. 
Other /rinffilliiltr,  as  many  species  of  sparrows 
and  finches,  are  in  various  localities  called 
bimtings. 

BrNTIltG,  Jafcei,  D.  D.,  an  English  clcrfriman. 
Imm  in  Manchester,  May  13,  177fl,  died  June 
l.'i,  IsriH.  Ilo  was  of  humble  parentage,  was 
educated  in  the  grnminar  schiwl  of  Manchester, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  I'ercivol,  a  physician 


BCNYAir 

I  of  that  town.  In  his  16th  year  be  jtnned  th« 
j  Westeyan  chnrch,  at  the  age  of  19  began  to 
preacli,  and  in  179tl  was  received  into  the  eon- 
I  il'rence.  tie  spent  eight  years  in  Manchester, 
'  five  in  Liverpool,  and  about  SS  in  various  po- 
sitions in  London.  His  legal  mind  and  powers 
I  of  broad  generalization  made  him  the  legisla- 
tive leader  of  his  connection.  To  him  more 
than  to  any  other  single  person  were  doe  the 
conception  and  realization  of  the  moat  impor- 
tant measures  of  the  WesleTsn  church.  He 
was  the  tlrst  to  introdnce  laymen  into  tfaa 
management  of  the  missionary  affairs  of  the 
I  church,  and  also  into  the  district  mMtings; 
I  and  it  was  chieUy  by  his  earnest  advocacy  that 
the  association  of  laymen  with  the  clergy  on 
connectional  committees  having  the  cliarge  of 
I  financial  interests  was  rectunized  as  a  prin- 
I  ciplo  of  Wesleyan  polity.  He  waa  the  first 
'  man  elected  by  nomination  to  the  "Legal  Unn- 
I  dred,"  was  their  secretary  ten  terms,  and  wa« 
I  chosen  president  of  the  conference  four  times. 
I  To  his  sagacity  and  eamestnesa  were  largely 
I  due  the  efficiency  and  success  of  the  Wesleyan 
j  missionary  society,  whose  secretary  he  waa 
I  for  18  years.  At  the  foundation  of  the  Wet- 
I  leyan  theological  school,  in  1884,  Dr.  Btmting 
.  was  appointed  its  president,  and  he  remained 
1  in  this  office  until  his  death.  Next  after  Wes- 
I  ley,  Cote,  and  Asbury,  Dr.  Bunting  waa  the 
I  master  spirit  in  settling  the  ecclesiastical,  mis- 
wonary,  and  educational  policy  of  the  Wealey- 
[  an  church  of  England.  llis  posthumous  "Ser- 
mons" (2  vols.  12mo)  appeared  in  1861.  Ilia 
life,  edited  by  his  son,  was  begun  several  years 
since,  bat  only  one  volume  has  appeared. 
BUNTZLir.  See  BrszLAc.  ■ 
BDNTUr,  Jafei,  an  English  preacher,  bom  at 
Elstuw,  near  Bedford,  in  1628,  died  in  London. 
Aug.  31,  1688.  His  father  was  a  tinker,  and 
brought  np  his  son  to  the  same  trade,  giving 
him  a  very  imperfect  education.  The  early 
biographers  of  Bnnyan  attribute  to  him  an  idle, 
vagrant,  and  dissolute  youth ;  but,  altbongh 
later  writers  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme 
in  exaggerating  his  virtues,  the  adverse  com- 
ments on  his  early  life  were  due  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  Bunyan's  own  strain  of  self-condem- 
nation. In  after  years,  when  he  was  made  the 
subject  of  obloquy  and  accused  of  the  very 
vices  which  he  had  laid  to  his  own  charge,  he 
indignantly  defended  himself.  There  is  no 
good  reason  to  believe  that  his  early  manhood 
was  stained  with  gross  immorality,  and  his 
autobiography.  "  Grace  abounding  to  the  Chief 
of  Sinners,  shows  that  he  only  adopts  the  f  i- 
travogant  style  of  the  Puritans.  He  acknowl- 
edges a  habit  of  profane  swearing,  but  says 
'  that  he  was  cured  of  this  by  a  single  well-timed 
I  rebuke.  He  appears  to  have  been  very  fond 
I  of  playing  at  tip-cat  and  dancing  on  the  village 
^  green,  as  well  as  ringing  the  church  bells.  All 
these  amusements  he  in  time  came  to  look  npon 
as  sinful,  and  bemoaned  as  if  he  had  committetl 
irreparable  evil.  At  the  age  of  17  he  enlisted 
,  in  the  parliamentary  army,  but   all  that  is 
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known  of  this  part  of  his  career  is,  that  he  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Leicester,  and  escaped 
death  by  permittiDg  a  fellow  soldier  to  take  his 
place  as  a  sentinel.  Bunyan  always  regarded 
this  as  a  direct  interposition  of  Providence.  His 
military  experience  was  reflected  in  his  wri- 
tings, especially  in  his  *''IIoly  War,"  written  af- 
ter tlie  completion  of  the  *'  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
Soon  After  the  campaign  of  1645  he  returned 
home,  and  in  1647  married  the  daughter  of  poor 
but  honorable  parents,  after  which  his  modes  of 
life  were  much  improved,  and  he  became  deep- 
ly interested  in  religion.  Distressed  by  doubts 
regarding  the  safety  of  his  soul,  he  suffered  all 
the  horrors  experienced  by  those  who  imagine 
themselves  for  ever  shut  out  from  heaven. 
During  the  year  which  he  assigns  as  the  period 
of  his  greatest  terrors,  his  sufferings  were  ex- 
treme. Now  he  would  imagine  that  only  the 
Jews  could  be  saved,  and  again  that  the  Turks 
and  not  the  Christians  were  true  believers.  At 
last  his  soul  was  gradually  comforted,  and  ho 
began  to  preach  to  the  poor  people  of  Bedford. 
He  had  been  five  years  engaged  in  this  occupa- 
tion when  the  restoration  placed  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  cavaliers,  and  he  was  imprisoned 
in  Bedford  jail  over  twelve  years.  He  was  con- 
stantly told  that  if  he  would  give  up  preaching 
he  should  at  once  be  set  at  liberty,  yet  he 
always  answered:  "  If  you  let  me  go  to-day,  I 
will  preach  again  to-morrow."  Not  being  able 
to  work  at  his  old  trade  of  a  tinker,  he  made 
tagged  laces  to  support  himself,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  had  been  blind  from  her 
birth.  AVhile  thus  employed  he  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  preaching  to  the  prisoners.  He 
had  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
which,  with  Fox's  "Book  of  Martyrs,"  was  a 
constant  companion ;  and  such  hours  as  he 
could  devote  to  composition  were  now  spent 
in  religious  writing,  many  of  his  papers  be- 
ing against  the  Quakers,  whom  he  cordially 
disliked.  The  misery  of  his  family  and  his 
own  courage  at  last  prevailed  with  those  in 
j)Ower ;  the  rigor  of  his  confinement  was  relax- 
ed ;  he  was  allowed  to  preach  regularly  to  a 
Baptist  congregation  of  which  he  had  been 
elected  pjistor;  and  in  1672  he  was  freed  alto- 
gether, through  the  influence  of  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln.  In  1678  he  published  the  first  part 
of  his  "  Pilgrim-s  Progress  from  this  World  to 
that  which  is  to  Come,"  which  had  been  writ- 
ten in  jail.  To  the  corrector  of  the  press  he  is 
indebted  for  some  improvement  in  the  syntax 
and  spelling,  but  not  a  single  scene  or  line  was 
suggested  to  him  by  others.  When  he  had  en- 
tirely completed  the  first  part,  ho  showed  it  to 
some  of  his  friends,  and  was  generally  annoyed 
by  their  criticisms,  they  being  divided  in  senti- 
ment whether  it  should  appear  or  not ;  but  he 
finally  decided  to  publish  it.  At  first  it  reached 
but  a  small  class  of  the  community,  although 
hailed  by  them  with  delight ;  but  in  the  same 
year  a  second  edition  was  published  with  great 
success.  From  10  to  15  editions  were  issued 
during  the  author's  life,  and  he  had  the  satis- 


faction of  knowing  that  his  work  was  read  bj 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, among  the  Protestants  of  Holland,  the 
Huguenots  of  France,  and  the  settlers  of  New 
England.  In  1682  he  pubhshed  his  "Holy 
War,"  now  little  read,  and  in  1684  the  second 
part  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  He  con- 
tinned  to  preach  without  further  molestation, 
and  every  year  made  a  journey  to  London, 
where  he  drew  together  at  all  times  vast  au- 
diences. He  resided  in  the  latter  part  of  liis 
life  in  Snow  Hill  (at  present  Skinner  street), 
near  Hoi  bom.  His  death  was  hastened  by  the 
eflfects  of  exposure  to  the  rain  in  returning  from 
one  of  his  many  benevolent  errands,  and  he 
was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields.  The  editions 
of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress "  have  been  innu- 
merable, and  it  is  said  to  have  been  translated 
into  more  languages  than  any  other  book  ex- 
cept the  Bible.  A  collection  of  Bnnyan's  wri- 
tings, with  a  preface  by  George  Whitefield,  was 
published  in  1767,  in  2  vols.  fol.  The  most 
complete  edition  is  that  by  G.  Oflfor,  with  a 
life  (3  vols,  royal  8vo,  1853).  The  "Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  was  edited  by  Southey,  who  prefixed 
to  it  a  life  of  Bunyan. 

BPBfZLAr,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  in  the 
district  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  Bober,  63  m. 
W.  N.  W.  of  Breslan ;  pop.  m  1871,  8,817. 
Cloth,  linens,  tobacco,  and  earthenware  are 
manufactured  here,  and  there  is  trade  in  yarns 
and  in  grain.  The  poet  Opitz  was  bom  here, 
and  an  obelisk  to  the  Kussian  general  Kutuzoff, 
who  died  here  in  1813,  stands  in  the  market 
place.  The  town  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
12th  century.  It  suffered  severely  during  the 
thirty  years'  war. 

BrOL-SCHAUENSTEIN,  Karl  Ferdinand,  count 
von,  an  Austrian  statesman,  bom  May  17, 1797, 
died  in  Vienna,  Oct.  28,  1865.  He  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  Grison  family,  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  father,  who  represented 
Austria  at  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  he  was  early 
introduced  into  the  diplomatic  service.  He  was 
appointed  niinister  at  Carlsruhe  in  1828,  at 
Stuttgart  in  1838,  at  Turin  in  1844,  and  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1848.  In  1850  he  cooperated 
with  Meyendorif  in  the  conferences  of  Olmtltz, 
and  afterward  attended  those  of  Dresden.  In 
1851  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  London, 
and  on  the  death  of  Schwarzenberg,  in  April, 
1852,  he  became  premier  and  minister  of  for- 
eign afiTairs.  It  was  mainly  through  his  in- 
fluence that  Austria  did  not  join  Russia  in  the 
Crimean  war,  and  that  the  treaty  of  Dec.  2, 
1854,  was  signed.  He  originated  the  congress 
of  Paris,  and  attended  it  with  Htlbner  to  sign 
the  treaty  of  peace,  March  30,  1856.  He  left 
oflSce  in  May,  1859,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Count  Rechberg. 

BFONAFEDE,  Applano,  an  Italian  philosopher, 
bom  at  Comacohio,  near  Ferrara,  Jan.  4,  1716, 
died  in  Rome  in  December,  1793.  He  studied 
theology  in  Naples,  and  joined  the  order  of 
Celestines,  of  which  he  became  general  in 
1777.    He  ended  his  life  in  Rome  as  abbot  of 
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the  monastery  of  S.  Eusebio.  As  a  member  !  by  devils,  he  proved  his  love  for  art  by  color- 
of  the  academy  of  the  Arcadi  he  assumed  the  ;  in^  his  animals  as  nearly  as  possible  aftcT  natu- 
name  of  Apatopisto  Cromaziano,  nndor  whicli  ral  objects.  His  father,  seeing  how  strong  wh?i 
he  published  many  of  his  works.  The  principal  ,  the  bent  of  his  genius,  reluctantly  consentctl  to 
of  them,  iJelV  intoria  edelV  indole  di  ofjnijilo-  place  him  under  the  care  of  Gbirlandaio  as  a 
Bofia  (7  vols.,  Lucca,  170fi-'72),  and  Delia  re-  \n\\)\\  for  three  years,  beginning  April  1,  148H, 
siaurazhne  della  Jilosojia  ;»<?'  secoli  XVL-  I  and  the  master,  an  unjusual  thing,  agreed  to 
XVI IT.  (3  vols.,  Venice,  1789;  German  trans-  :  give  him  24  florins  for  his  services.  When  Lo- 
lation  witli  additions  by  Ileidenreich,  2  vols.,  I  renzo  de'  Medici  opened  a  garden  in  Florence 
Leipsic,  1791),  treat  of  the  history  of  ancient  for  the  use  of  artists,  filled  with  antique  Rtat- 
and  modern  pliilosophy.  ues  and  busts,  Michel  Angelo  instantlv  resort- 

BrOAAROTTI,  FIMppo,  a  French  revolutionist,  ed  thither;  and  Lorenzo  was  so  mucL  struck 
a  descendant  of  Michel  Anjrelo,  born  in  Pisa,  |  with  his  first  attempt  at  sculpture,  a  copy  in 
Nov.  11, 1701,  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  15, 1837.  He  marble  from  an  old  mask  of  a  laughing  faun^ 
became  a  favorite  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tus-  that  he  took  him  under  his  own  patronage, 
cany,  but  was  expelled  from  Italy,  and  after-  gave  him  rooms  in  his  palace,  and  treated  him 
ward  from  Corsica,  on  account  of  his  revolu-  like  a  son.  There  the  youth  studied  with  zeal 
tionary  publications.  He  then  went  to  Sardi-  and  success  until  his  patron's  death  in  14112. 
nia,  where,  as  in  Corsica,  he  advocated  annexa-  ;  The  son  of  Lorenzo  invited  him  to  continue  at 
tion  to  France,  and  the  Sardinians  made  hhn  tlie  palace,  and  he  did  so  for  a  time ;  but  miss- 
draw  up  for  them  a  liberal  constitution.  In  ,  ing  the  encouragement  he  had  received  before, 
1793  he  procured  the  annexation  of  the  small  and  apprehending  political  troubles,  he  spent  a 
Corsican  island  of  St.  Pierre  to  the  French  '  little  more  than  a  year  at  Bologna.  A  succesiu 
republic,  and  the  convention  conferred  upon    ful  imitation  of  an  antique,  a  sleeping  Ciiuid, 


him  French  citizenship.     On  the  fall  of  Robes- 


which  he  made  soon  after  his  return  to  Fjor- 


pierre,  witli  whom  he  was  intimate,  he  was  ar-  ence,  and  which  was  bought  by  Cardinal  San 
rested,  and  after  his  release  he  conspired  for  the  |  Giorgio  for  200  ducats,  was  the  occasion  of  his 
reestnblislimentof  the  constitution  of  1793,  and  ,  first  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  found  liberal  pat- 
became  founder  and  i)resi(lent  of  a  revolution-  ;  rons,  and  executed  several  works,  the  most  dis- 
ary  society  called  the  Pantheon.  This  being  i  tinguished  of  which  is  the  PietcLf  now  standing 
dissolved  by  the  government,  he  joined  the  as  an  altarpiece  in  a  chapel  near  the  entrance 
conspiracy  of  Babeuf,  and  was  sentenced  to  of  St.  Peter's.  The  election  of  Pietro  ScKlerini 
transportation  (1797);  but  he  was  ultimately  as  gonfaloniere  of  Florence,  through  a  clumgc 
allowed  to  remain  in  France  under  sur veil- ,  in  the  government,  induced  him  to  repair  thitt- 
lance.  In  180G  he  went  to  Geneva,  and  be-  '  er,  and  in  18  months  he  produced  from  an  iin- 
came  a  teacher;  but  in  1815  he  was  expelled  '  shapely  block  of  marble,  which  another  sculp- 


from  that  city,  and  went  to  Brussels,  where 
he  published  in  1828  his  HUtoire  de  la  conspira- 
tion pour  Vegalite^  dite  de  Baheiif  (new  ed.. 


tor  was  supposed  to  have  spoiled,  the  colo5t<al 
statue  of  David  which  stands  in  the  piazza  del 
Gran  Duca.     Other  works  undertaken  at  this 


1850).  After  the  revolution  of  1830  he  taught  i  time  are  unfinished  or  unknown;  but  a  paint- 
music  in  Paris  under  the  name  of  R^'mond.  In  ing,  a  holy  family,  believed  until  recently  to  be 
1835  he  was  one  of  the  defendants  in  the  trial  ;  authentic,  and  his  only  authentic  work  in  oils, 
of  the  insurrectionists  of  April,  1834.  I  is  still  in  the  Florentine  gallery.     The  gonfa- 

BIONAROTTI.  L  Mlfhel  Aagele,  an  Italian  loniere  also  commissioned  him  to  paint  a  large 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  bom  at  the  ;  historical  picture  for  the  end  of  a  hall  in  the 
castle  of  Capreso  in  Tuscany,  March  0,  1474,  i  ducal  palace,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  being  engaged 
died  in  Roiiie,  Feb.  17,  15G3,  or,  according  to  !  to  fill  the  other  end.  The  subject  chosen  by 
some  authorities,  in  1504.  He  was  descend-  Michel  Angelo  was  taken  from  the  PLsan 
ed  from  the  family  uf  the  counts  of  Canossa,  |  wars:  ** Florentine  Soldiers  Surprised  by  the 
and  was  allied  to  the  hnperial  blood  throiigh  Enemy  while  Bathing."  Tlie  sketch  was  great- 
Count  B<miface  of  Canossa,  who  married  a  sis-  .  ly  admired  and  was  eagerly  studied  by  the 
ter  of  Henry  II.  His  father,  Lodovico  Leonar-  most  eminent  artists,  but  the  cartoon  alone 
do  Bucmarotti  Siin(»ne,  was  at  the  time  of  the  I  was  finished,  and  that  was  iiynred  and  finally 
artist's  birth  governor  of  Caprese  and  Chiusi,  destroyed  from  neglect.  The  picture  was  nev- 
an  important  fortress  in  the  commonwealth  of  cr  conmienced,  the  artist  having  left  it  to  go  to 
Florence.  Michel  Angelo  bejran  early  to  jus-  Rome  by  invitation  of  Julius  II.,  the  new  pon- 
tify  the  prediction  of  the  astrologers  that  he  titf,  who  wished  to  draw  around  him  all  the 
should  excel  in  those  arts  tbat  delighted  the  men  of  genius.  The  pope  gave  the  artist  an  nn- 
sense,  such  as  painting,  sculpture,  an<l  archi-  limited  commission  to  l)uild  a  mausoleum.  The 
tecture.  At  school  he  neglected  his  books  for  design  was  too  magnificent  for  the  church  it 
the  stolen  delight  of  drawing.  A  pu|>il  of  Do-  ,  was  to  adorn,  and  the  ]>ope,  after  some  thought, 
menico  Cfhirlandaio,  with  wliom  he  became  in-  determined  to  rebuild  St.  Peter's  asafitcover- 
timate,  procurwl  for  him  studies,  and  intro-  ing  for  his  superb  monument,  which  was  to  be 
dnced  liim  to  his  nuister's  house.  In  his  first  completed  according  to  the  original  design,  and 
attempt  at  ]>ainting,  made  at  this  time,  a  copy  Michel  Angelo  passed  eight  months  at  Carrara 
from  a  print  representing  J^t.  Anthony  beaten    procuring  the   marble.     A  misunderstanding 
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with  tho  pope  suspended  this  great  work, 
which,  though  several  times  undertaken  in  after 
years,  was  never  finished ;  the  parts  designed 
for  it,  among  them  the  famous  statue  of  Moses, 
were  finally  placed  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro 
in  Vincolo.  A  reconciliation  was  effected  at 
Bologna  in  1506,  and  in  1508  the  artist,  after 
devoting  10  months  to  a  colossal  bronze  statue 
of  Julius,  which  the  Bolognese  afterward  con- 
verted into  a  cannon,  returned  to  Rome  ex- 
l)eoting  to  resume  his  labor  upon  the  mauso- 
leum ;  but  the  pope  had  changed  his  mind,  and 
was  now  bent  upon  decorating  with  frescoes 
the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  in 
honor  of  his  uncle  Sixtus  TV.,  its  builder.  With 
extreme  reluctance  Michel  Angelo  consent- 
ed to  execute  this  undertaking  in  an  untried 
branch  of  art.  He  was  not  a  painter ;  Raphael 
could  do  it  better ;  but  the  pope's  request  was 
a  command  ;  so  ho  made  the  casting,  construct- 
ed the  scaffolding,  sent  away  the  fresco  painters 
who  had  come  from  Florence,  shut  himself  up 
alone,  and  finished  the  first  picture  on  the  ceil- 
ing, the  *' Deluge."  Tho  plaster  was  too  wet, 
and  a  film  obscured  the  picture ;  this  was  easily 
remedied,  and  the  artist  went  on.  Before  tho 
ceiling  was  half  finished  the  impatient  pope 
had  the  scaffolding  removed  that  he  might  see 
the  effect.  Notwithstanding  this  interruption, 
the  whole  ceiling  was  actually  painted  in  20 
months.  Michel  Angelo  was  making  studies 
for  the  other  paintings  when  his  patron  died, 
Feb.  21,  1513,  and  the  work  was  suspended, 
lie  would  now  gladly  have  resumed  his  labor 
upon  the  mausoleum  under  the  patronage  of 
the  deceased  pope's  nephew,  but  Leo  X.  occu- 
])ied  him  the  whole  nine  years  of  his  reign  in 
tho  (juarries  of  Pietra  Santa  getting  out  inferior 
marble  for  the  facade  of  tlie  church  of  San 
Lorenzo  in  Florence.  On  the  death  of  Leo,  his 
cousin  Giuliano  de'  Medici  (Clement  VII.)  em- 
ployed him  upon  the  Medici  chapel  in  the  same 
church,  a  work  which  consumed  the  20  months 
of  Adrian  VI. 's  reign,  and  a  portion  of  Clem- 
ent's. In  152T-'30  Michel  Angelo  displayed 
genius  of  yet  another  kind,  as  an  engineer,  be- 
ing engaged  in  fortifying  the  city  of  Florence 
against  assaults  of  the  imperial  troops.  The 
city  fell,  and  he  restored  himself  to  the  pope's 
favor  by  promising  to  complete  the  two  statues 
for  the  Medici  chapel.  Again  he  was  anxious 
to  resume  the  monument  to  Julius  II.,  and 
again  he  was  prevented  by  the  pope,  who  or- 
dered him  to  paint  the  walls  of  the  Sistine 
chapel.  This  was  in  1533.  After  much  studied 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  who  kept  pri- 
vately at  work  upon  his  Julian  mausoleum,  the 
*'  Last  Judgment "  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
Cliristmas  day,  1541,  Paul  IIL  being  pontiff. 
He  afterward  completed  two  large  paintings, 
tho  ''Conversion  of  St.  Paul"  and  the  '^Cruci- 
fixion of  St.  Peter,"  for  the  capella  Paolina. 
In  the  reign  of  Paul  III.  this  extraordinary 
man,  70  years  old,  entered  upon  a  new  depart- 
ment of  art.  San  Gallo  died  in  1546,  and  he 
was  summoned  to  sncceed  him  as  architect  of 


St.  Peter's.  This  office  he  held  through  five 
jiontificates,  accepting  no  emolument,  and 
nearly  all  the  time  crossed  and  perplexed  by 
the  invidious  plots  of  his  enemies.  With  this 
stupendous  work  on  his  hands,  ho  had  also  to 
carry  forward  the  palazzo  Famese,  construct 
a  palace  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  adorn  the  hill 
with  antique  statues,  make  a  flight  of  steps  to 
the  church  of  the  convent  of  Ara  Cceli,  rebuild 
an  old  bridge  across  the  Tiber,  and  last  and 
greatest,  convert  the  baths  of  Diocletian  into 
the  magnificent  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli.  Under  Pius  IV.^t.  Peter's  was  car- 
ried up  as  far  as  the  dome,  which  was  modelled 
in  clay,  and  carefully  executed  to  a  scale  in 
wood.  But  the  architect  had  no  time  to  direct 
it.  A  slow  fever  attacked  him  in  February, 
1563,  and  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
at  the  age  of  nearly  89  or  90.  His  funeral  so- 
lemnities were  honorable  and  imposing.  His 
remains,  after  l}ing  a  short  time  in  the  church 
of  SS.  Apostoli,  were  conveyed  to  Florence, 
and  deposited  in  a  vault  in  the  Santa  Croce. — 
Michel  Angelo  applied  himself  to  every  branch 
of  knowledge  connected  with  his  twin  arts, 
painting  and  sculpture.  His  acquaintance  with 
anatomy  was  great,  and  also  with  the  science 
of  mechanics.  He  was  fond  of  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch, and  was  himself  a  poet  of  a  very  high 
order,  his  sonnets  being  among  the  noblest  in 
that  kind  of  literature.  Always  a  student,  al- 
ways dissatisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  many 
of  his  works  were  left  unfinished ;  but  his  frag- 
ments have  educated  eminent  men.  In  dispo-*' 
sition  he  was  proud  and  passionate,  but  high- 
minded,  not  greedy  of  gold,  but  princely  in  his 
generosity.  His  mind  was  full  of  great  concep- 
tions, for  which  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  and 
forego  physical  comforts.  Of  his  merits  as 
an  artist,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Raphael 
thanked  God  that  he  was  born  in  the  time 
of  Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti.  Ho  was  of  mid- 
dle stature,  of  a  bony  and  rather  spare  frame, 
broad-shouldered,  with  a  fine  complexion,  a 
square  and  rather  projecting  forehead,  and  small 
hazel  eyes ;  his  nose  had  been  broken  by  a  blow 
received  in  his  youth.  His  poems  were  edited 
at  Florence  in  1623  by  his  nephew,  Michel 
Angelo  Buonarotti,  and  have  since  passed 
through  many  editions.  English  translations 
of  his  writings  are  contained  in  E.  Taylor's 
"Michel  Angelo  considered  as  a  Philosophic 
Poet "  (London,  1846),  and  of  many  of  his 
poems  and  letters  in  John  S.  Harford's  "  Life 
of  Michel  Angelo,"  &c.  (2  vols.,  1857).  See 
also  Vasari's  '* Lives;"  Vita  de  Michelangelo 
Buonarotti,  bv  Ascanio  Condivi  (Rome,  1558 ; 
new  ed.,  Pisa, 'l 823);  "Life  of  Michel  Angelo," 
by  Richard  Duppa  (London,  1806),  containing 
a  list  of  his  works ;  IJintoire  de  la  peinture  en 
Itaiie,  by  Marie  Henri  Bayle  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1817);  SLudLeben  Michelangelo's^  by  Hermann 
Grimm  (2  vols.,  Hanover,  1860-'63 ;  2d  ed., 
1866;  English  translation,  2  vols.,  London, 
1865).  II.  Mifhfl  Aagelo,  an  Italian  poet,  ne})hew 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Florence  in  1568, 
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(tiodJan.  n,  1G46.  IIo  became  a  member  of  | 
tlio  academ;  delta  Crusca,  assisted  ic  editing  '■ 
Its  celebrated  dictionary,  and  edited  the  poeius  : 
of  his  uncle.  His  principal  works  are  two' 
comedies,  LaJUraani  La  Tantin,  which  were  ' 
published  in  1728  onder  the  auspices  of  the 
abb^  Salvini. 

BCOmONCUn.    Soo  Bononcini. 

IIIPILES,  a  Greek  sculptor,  who  floorishcd 
in  Chios  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Bth  century 
B.  C.  lie  was  the  soo  of  the  statuary  Aothcr- 
luns,  and  eiocutod  some  fine  worka,  Bovcral 
of  which  in  the  time  of  Aa^stns  adorned  the 
temples  of  Kome.  He  and  his  brother  Athenia 
made  the  use  of  Parian  marble  more  general, 
and  were  the  first  to  firroap  figures  in  sculpture. 
They  caricatured  Ilipponai,  who  revenged  him- 
eelf  upon  them  in  his  satires, 

BCPHAGl,  a  genus  of  birds.    Sec  Oipgcker. 

BllUNO,  an  island  and  village  of  ItAly,  In 
the  lagoon  and  5  m.  N.  £.  of  Venice;  pop. 
6,7CM).  The  soil  is  mostly  devoted  to  garden- 
ins,  and  there  are  muoufactories  of  lace.  Aboat 
h^f  the  inhabitants  live  by  fishing. 

BIKBllii:,  or  Birbadge,  Rlthud,  on  English 
actor,  died  in  London,  March  13,  IGII).  lie 
was  the  son  of  the  actor  James  Burbage,  who 
was  the  first  to  receive  in  IGT4  n  royal  license 
as  a  jiluyer.  Richard  acquired  celebrity  by  liis 
association  with  Shakesj)earo,  and  by  his  admi- 
rable peribrraanee  of  Richard  lit.  and  otlier 
Shakespearian  characters.  In  the  royal  license 
granted  in  1S03,  his  name  was  inserted  with 
that  of  Shakespeare.  Flecknoe  colls  him  a 
"delightful  Proteus,"  and  Sir  Richard  Baker 
deM^ribes  him  as  tlio  bent  actor  of  his  day.  He 
is  believed  to  have  eicelled  also  as  a  piuDter, 
and  to  have  painted  the  Felton  portrait  of 
Shakespeare. 

BrBBOT,  or  Ed-pnt,  &  name  given,  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  to  tlie  fresh-wa- 
ter species  of  the  genus  loin,  of  which  the  ling 
is  the  salt-water  representative.  The  anterior 
dorsal  is  small,  the  posterior  and  the  (single) 
anal  long;  there  are  barbels  on  the  chin,  as  in 
many  others  of  the  cod  family.  The  European 
bnrbot  (L.  vii/ffnrui)  is  from  one  to  two  feet 
long,  and  ordinarily  weighs  about  S  lbs. ;  head 
flat  and  smooth ;  jaws  cijiial ;  gape  large,  with 
small  teeth ;  body  coinpresscd  posteriorly ;  tail 


ovnl;  color  yellowish  brown,  clouded  and  spot- 
ted with  darker,  lighter  beneath.  It  conceals 
itself  under  stones,  like  the  eel,  watching  for 
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young  fishes  and  insects  bronght  withta  its 
reach  t>y  the  current;  it  is  very  tenacious  of 
life.  The  flesh  is  firm  whit«,  and  well  flavored. 
The  spotted  burbot  (L.  maeulotd)  of  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  northern  America  is  of  abont  the 
same  size,  and  with  similar  habits.  The  eel- 
)iout  (Z,  compraia)  of  New  England  is  smaller. 
(Bee  Liso.) 

BCBCKHIKDT,  J*kau  Kari,  a  German  astron- 
omer, bom  in  Leipsic,  April  30,  1773,  died  in 
Paris,  Juno  22, 1S25.  He  studied  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Leijisic,  and  at  Gotha  under  Zacli,  by 
whom  he  was  recommended  in  1797  to  Lalande 
at  Paria,  where  be  was  appointed  in  1709  ad- 
junct professor  in  the  bureau  of  longitndea,  and 
after  the  death  of  Lalande,  in  1807,  became 
director  of  the  observatory  of  the  military 
school.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  calcn- 
lations  of  the  orbits  of  comets,  translated  into 
Gennan  the  firsttwovolumesof  the  Jftcanioti* 
eelegte  of  Laplace  (Beriin,  ISOl-'S),  published 
many  astronomical  tables,  and  wrote  valuable 
memoirs  for  the  academy  of  sciences,  oDe  of 
which,  on  the  comet  of  1770,  won  a  prize.  His 
lunar  ti*h!es  0812)  ore  conwdered  among  the 
best  of  tlieir  Itind. 

Bl'ECKHlRDT,  Jaluu  blwlg,  a  Swiss  travel- 
ler, bom  in  Lausanne,  Nov.  24,  1784,  died  in 
Cairo,  Oct.  IT,  1817.  Afler  studying  at  Leip- 
sic and  Gottingen,  he  went  to  England  in  Jnly, 
180tt,  where  an  introduction  from  Blnmenbaeh 
made  him  acquainted  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
who,  with  the  othermenibersof  theAfrican  as- 
sociation, accepted  his  ofler  to  eiplore  Africa. 
He  studied  Arabic  for  several  years  in  London 
and  Cambridge,  and  in  1809  sailed  for  Malta, 
where  he  disguised  himself  as  on  Arab  mer- 
chant, assuming  the  name  of  Sheikh  Ibrahim 
ibn  Abdallali.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Syria, 
and  joined  a  caravan  to  Aleppo,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time,  gaining  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  eastern  character,  customs,  and 
languages,  that  afterward  in  times  of  trial  and 
danger  he  was  able  to  pass  not  only  as  agenuine 
but  as  a  learned  Mussnlman.  In  the  latter  half 
of  1610  be  visited  Palmyra,  tbe  Lebanon,  ller- 
mon,  and  other  localities,  and  explored  the 
Hauran,  where  he  found  many  vestiges  of  an- 
cient cities  and  Greek  inscriptions.  In  January, 
1811,  he  undertook  excursions  into  the  desert 
towud  the  Euphrates,  and  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions was  robbed.  In  February  he  again  re- 
paired to  Damascus,  made  another  journey  into 
the  Hauran,  transmitted  an  account  of  his  dls- 
corerics  there  to  England,  and  on  June  18  de- 
parted for  the  Dead  sea.  lie  explored  it!  shores, 
visited  many  interesting  localities  in  ita  vicinity, 
and  subsequently  the  ruins  of  Pctra,  which 
no  modem  European  traveller  had  explored 
before  him.  Proceeding  toward  Akaba,  he 
joined  a  small  caravan,  crossed  the  desert  of 
Et-Tib,  and,  passing  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  Suez,  journeyed  on  to  Cairo.  He 
then  visited  the  principal  ruins  of  the  Kile 
and  the  temple  of  Ipsambul.  On  March  2, 
1814,  he  joined  at  Eanah  a  caravan  of  abont 
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50  slave  dealers,  and  after  suffering  innumera- 
ble trials  and  privations,  he  arrived  at  Jiddah, 
July  18.  Mehemet  Ali  penetrated  his  disguise, 
but  relieved  him  in  his  pecuniary  distress,  and 
permitted  him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
where  he  arrived  Sept.  9;  and  after  making 
also  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Arafat,  he  visited 
Medina,  and,  barely  escaping  from  the  plague, 
finally  returned  to  Cairo,  June  24,  1815.  He 
then  undertook  a  journey  into  lower  Egypt, 
and  in  1816  visited  and  ascended  Mount  Sinai. 
He  was  about  to  join  a  caravan  for  Fezzan, 
with  a  view  of  ex])loring  the  sources  of  the 
Niger,  when  he  died,  and  as  a  sheikh  was 
interred  in  the  Moslem  burial  ground.  He 
iHjqueathed  his  collection  of  500  volumes  of 
oriental  MSS.  to  the  library  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  His  works  include  narratives 
of  his  travels  in  Nubia  (London,  1819),  in 
Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  (1822),  in  Arabia 
(1829),  *^  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem 
Egyptians''  (1830),  ** Notes  on  the  Bedouins 
and  Wnhabys"  (1830),  and  **  Arabian  Prov- 
erbs" (1831). 

Bl'RDACH,  Karl  Friedrich,  a  German  physiol- 
ogist, born  at  Leipsic,  June  12,  1776,  died  July 
16,  1847.  He  graduated  in  medicine  at  Leip- 
sic in  1800,  and  in  1811  became  professor  of 
physiology  in  the  university  of  Dorpat.  Three 
years  later  he  was  transferred  to  the  corre- 
sponding chair  in  the  university  of  Kdnigsberg. 
Here  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and 
performed  most  of  his  scientific  labor,  although 
he  was  subsequently  attached  to  the  university 
of  Breslau.  His  writings  give  evidence  of 
much  research  and  originality,  though  wanting 
in  simplicity.  The  most  imporUmt  are :  Hand- 
huch  der  ntuesten  Entdeckungen  in  d^r  Heil- 
mitUllehre  (Leipsic,  1805)  ;  Beitrd^je  zur  nAhe- 
ren  Kenntniss  des  Gehirns^  in  Ilinsieht  auf 
Physiologie  (2  vols.,  1806);  System  der  Arz- 
neimitteilehre  (4  vols.,  1807-'9 ;  2d  ed.,  1817- 
'19);  Handhuch  d^r  Pathohgie  (1808);  Die 
Literatur  der  Heilwissenschaft  (3  vols.,  Gotha, 
1810-'21) ;  Vom  Baue  und  Lehen  des  Gehims 
vnd  Rackenmarks  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1819- '25); 
Die  Physiologie  als  Erfahrungswissenschaft 
(6  vols.,  1826-'40),  translated  into  French  by 
Jourdan  (Paris,  1837-'40);  Umrisse  einer  Phy- 
siologie des  Nerrensystenis  (1844). 

Bl'RDEKlN,  a  river  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
Australia,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  colony  of 
Queensland.  It  flows  S.  E.  about  230  m.,  then 
E.,  N.,  and  again  E.,  to  Upstart  bay ;  total 
length  about  350  m.  It  was  first  discovered 
by  Leichardt,  and  in  1859  investigated  more 
fully  by  Dalrymple. 

Bl'RDEX,  Henry,  an  American  inventor,  bom 
at  Dumblane,  Scotland,  April  20,  1791,  died  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19,  1871.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  farmer,  studied  mathematics,  engineer- 
ing, and  drawing  at  Edinburgh,  and  settled  in 
the  United  States  in  1819.  He  soon  made  an 
improved  plough,  and  in  1820  invented  the 
first  cultivator  used  in  the  United  States.  He 
obtained  patents  for  making  wrought  spikes  in 


1825,  for  horse  shoes  in  1885,  for  the  hook- 
headed  spike  which  is  used  on  American  rail- 
roads in  1840,  and  for  a  self-acting  machine  for 
reducing  puddlers'  balls  into  blooms  in  1840, 
and  into  bars  in  1849.  His  greatest  achieve- 
ment was  his  machine  for  making  horse  shoes, 
which  was  patented  in  the  United  States  in 
1857,  and  in  the  principal  European  countries. 
It  produces  from  the  iron  bars  60  shoes  per 
minute.  He  also  invented  a  suspension  water 
wheel.  In  1833  he  built  a  steamboat  300  fL 
long,  with  paddle  wheels  30  ft.  in  diameter; 
from  its  shape  it  was  called  the  "  cigar  boat" 
It  was  lost  through  the  mismanagement  of  the 
pilot.  Ix)ng  before  Mr.  Brunei,  he  proposed 
the  construction  of  gigantic  ocean  steamers. 

Bl^RDER,  George,  an  English  clergyman,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  London  missionary  so- 
ciety, born  in  London,  June  6, 1762,  died  there. 
May  29,  1882.  He  left  the  study  of  the  fine 
arts  for  that  of  divinity,  was  pastor  of  the  Inde- 
pendent church  at  Lancaster  from  1778  to 
1783,  afterward  at  Coventry  till  1803,  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  church  in  Fetter  lane,  Lon- 
don. He  was  secretary  of  the  London  mis- 
sionary society,  and  editor  of  its  organ,  the 
'*  Evangelical  Magazine."  His  "  Village  Ser- 
mons "  (6  vols.,  1799-1812)  were  translated  into 
many  foreign  languages.  He  also  pubUshed  ' 
volumes  of  "Cottage  Sermons,'*  **Sea  Ser- 
mons," and  "  Sermons  to  the  Aged,"  which 
were  very  widely  circulated;  and  edited  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  Henry's  "  Commen- 
taries upon  the  Bible." 

BURDETT,  Sir  Fraacto,  an  English  politician, 
bom  Jan.  25,  1770,  died  Jan.  23,  1844.  After 
completing  bis  education  at  Oxford  he  passed 
some  years  on  the  continent  His  residence 
in  Paris  during  the  early  part  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  his  study  of  French  politics, 
led  to  his  adoption  of  principles  of  more  radi- 
cal reform  than  had  been  prominently  ad- 
vanced in  England  at  that  day,  and  on  his  re- 
turn home  in  1793  he  was  strongly  encouraged 
in  his  opinions  by  his  friend  John  Home  Tooke. 
He  married,  Aug.  5,  1793,  Sophia,  youngest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Coutta,  a  London  banker. 
In  1796  he  was  elected  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Boroughbridge,  largely  through  the 
influence  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle.  In  1797 
he  succeeded  to  the  baronet's  title  of  his  grand- 
father, his  father  and  elder  brothers  having 
died  within  a  few  years.  In  parliament  he 
distinguished  himself  by  advocacy  of  the  most 
radical  measures,  and  assailed  the  government 
as  inimical  to  the  people.  He  became  especial- 
ly prominent  throngn  the  investigations  sug- 
gested by  him  into  the  management  of  Cold 
Bath  Fields  and  other  prisons.  In  1802  he 
again  became  a  candidate,  this  time  for  Mid- 
dlesex, and  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Mainwaring, 
his  bitterest  opponent  in  the  house.  The  con- 
test was  one  of  the  greatest  excitement,  and 
the  first  election,  giving  Sir  Francis  the  victory, 
was  declared  irregular  and  void.  A  new  elec- 
tion in  1804,  at  which  Mr.  Mainwaring's  son 
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took  the  place  of  his  father,  was  decided  for  |  cation  of  Scripture,  and  prave  food  and  clothing 
Burdett  by  a  majority  of  live,  but  was  also  de-  and  a  vessel  to  the  starving  people  of  theislund 
dared  void ;  and  finally  a  committee  deter-  ;  of  Girvan.  She  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
mined  that  Mainwaring  was  chosen  by  a  ma-  '  June,  1871.  A  valuable  testimonial  and  the 
jority  of  one  vote.  He  again  lost  his  elec-  franchise  were  presented  to  her  in  1872  by  tlie 
tion  in  18()t>.  In  1807  he  fought  a  duel  with  ]  corporation  of  the  city  of  London. 
Mr.  James  Paull,  whom  he  had  formerly  sup-  BlUDWiBf,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  capital  of  a 
ported,  but  with  whom  ho  had  had  politi-  British  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  preri- 
oal  ditt'erences.  Both  duellists  were  severely  dency  of  Bengal,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
wounded,  and  while  recovering  both  were  nom-  Dummodah,  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railwaj. 
inated  for  parliament  by  the  opposing  parties  58  m.  N.  W.  of  Calcutta;  pop.  about 55,CK)0.  It 
of  Westminster;  Sir  Francis  was  elected  by  consists  mainly  of  a  crowded  assemldage  of 
a  large  majority,  and  for  nearly  30  years  re-  wretched  mud  houses,  with  few  handsome 
tained  this  seat.  In  1810  he  published  in  Cob-  buildings.  The  residence  of  the  titnlar  rajah 
bett'a  **  Political  Register"  a  letter  denying  the  is  a  collection  of  various-colored  houses  sor- 
powerof  the  commons  to  imprison  delin(]uents.  rounded  by  gardens,  and  remarkable  for  Mze 
The  house  voted  this  to  be  **  libellous  and  scan-  .  and  want  of  symmetry.  Tlie  town  contains 
dalous,"  and  ordered  his  arrest.  He  barricaded  English  government  and  military  schoola,  the 
his  house,  and  was  only  taken  after  a  resistance  residences  of  European  civil  functionariefs  und 
of  four  days.  His  commitment  to  the  tower  factories  of  silk  and  cotton.  In  the  vicinity 
excited  a  serious  riot,  in  which  several  persons  are  indigo  works,  and  an  artificial  pool  sor- 
were  killed  by  the  soldiers.  lie  was  released  rounded  by  an  ornamented  portico,  much  re- 
in June,  on  the  prorogation  of  parliament.     In    sorted  to  by  bathers. 


succeeding  sessions  he  continued  his  advocacy 
of  popular  measures,  opposed  the  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  supjmrted  Catholic 
emancipati<m,  and  protested  against  taxation 


BlREAr,  a  N.  AV.  county  of  Illinois,  bonnded 
S.  E.  by  Illinois  river,  which  is  here  na\n{nhle 
by  steamboats;  area,  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
82,415.    The  surface  is  but  little  elevated,  and 


without  full  representation.     In  1820  ho  was  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.     Timber  is  scarce. 

sentenced  to  throe  months^  im])risonment  and  The  Chicago  and  Kock  Island  railroad  and  its 

a  fine  of  £1,000  for  a  letter  on  the  *' Manchester  Peoria  branch,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington, 

Massacre.''  He  continually  supported  the  views  and  Quincy  and  its  Buda  and  Kushville  branch. 


of  the  popular  j^arty  until  about  1835-'0,  when 
he  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Melbourne  minis- 
try im  account  of  their  bearing  toward  O'Con- 
nell,  whose  agitation  he  opposed.     He  was  by 


intersect  the  county.  The  chief  prodncticms  in 
1870  were  465,060  bu.shels  of  wheat,  48,811  of 
rye,  3,080,404  of  Indian  corn,  987,426  of  oats;, 
98,782  of  bariey,  284,580  of  potatoes,  62,099 


this  step  compelled  to  rcvsign  his  Westminster  ,  tons  of  hay,  580,287  lbs.  of  butter,  and  45,633 
seat,  but  he  was  nevertheless  again  returned,  of  wool.  Tliero  were  19,193  horses,  13,590 
In  1837,  however,  ho  refused  to  bo  again  a  ;  milch  cows,  28,999  other  cattle,  9,679  sheep^ 
candidate  in  that  borougli,  and  was  elected  and  50,674  swine.  Ca])ital,  Princeton, 
for  Wiltshire,  and  continued  to  represent  that  i  BIHG.  L  A  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
county  till  his  death.  j  of  Saxony,  on  the  Ihle,  13  m.  N.  E.  of  Magde- 

BrRDETT-COlTTS,  Alicia  Geargina,  baroness,  !  burg;  pop.  in  1871,  15,184,  partly  descendants 
an  English  i)hilanthropist,  youngest  daughter  |  of  Palatinate,  French,  and  Walloon  settlers^, 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  born  in  April,  1814.     The  service  of  one  of_t^he  four  churches  is  i>cr- 


The  fortune  of  her  grandfather,  Mr.  Thomas 
Coutts,  the  banker,  was  left  to  his  widow, 
the  actress   Mrs.    MeUon,    whom    he  married 


formed  in  French.  Tlie  Protestant  refugees 
contributed  much  toward  the  ancient  cloth 
manufactures,  which  now  give  emplo3nnent  to 


late  in  life,  and  was  diverted  into  another  ;  about  10,000  persons.  Until  the  ch»8e  of  the 
channel  by  the  marriage  of  the  latter  witli  I  17th  century  Burg  formed  part  of  the  princi- 
the  duke  of  St.  Albans.  The  duchess,  how-  pality  of  Querfurt,  and  afterward  it  U^canie 
ever,  having  no  children,  made  Miss  Angela  part  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia.  IL  A  town 
Burdett  her  heiress,  on  condition  that  she  of  Prussia,  in  the  district  of  Dtlsseldorf,  on 
should  assume  the  name  of  Coutts.     In  1837  ;  the  Wu])per,  7  m.  S.  of  Elberfeld;  pop.  about 


Miss  Bnnh'tt-Coutts  succeeded  to  this  property, 
estimated  at  between  two  and  three  millions 
sterling,  and  since  that  time  her  income  has 


2,000.      It  has  important   manufactures,    es- 
pecially of  hardware  and  of  ribbons. 
bPrG,  Jahaaa  TaUas  a  Gennan  astronomer. 


been  devoted  to  charities.    Among  these  are  the  bom  in  Vienna,  Dec.  24, 1 7<'6,  died  at  Wiesenan, 

erectiim  of  a   church  with   a   parsonage  and  near  Klagenfurt,  Nov.  2."),  1834.     lie  woa  fur 

sch(K>ls  in  a  neglected  part  of  London ;  the  three  years   assistant   in   the  observatory    at 

erection  of  a  church  at  Carlisle;  the  endow-  Vienna,   and  afterward  professor  at  Klagen- 

ment  of  missionary  dioceses  in  South  Austra-  furt.     In  1798  the  French  institute  propoM>d 
Ha,  South  Africa,  and  British  Columbia;  and  I  an  astronomical  question,  and  required  that  its 

the  supi>ly  of  funds  for  a  survey  of  .Tcrusaleui,  solution  should  l>e  based  u])on  at  least  500  ob- 

with  a  view  to  ren<ler  that  city  healthy  by  a  servations.     Papers  of  great  merit  were  pre- 

sui>j)ly  of  pure  water.     She  secured  valuable  sented  by  BQrg  and  by  Alexis  Bouvord,  and 

Greek  manuscripts  from  the  East  for  the  veriti-  the  judgt»s  were  at  a  h>tj  bi'twec-n  claims  so 
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nearly  equal.  The  diflBculty  was  settled  by 
Napoleon,  who  contributed  8,000  francs  for  a 
second  prize.  BQrg^s  most  important  publica- 
tions relate  to  lunar  motions. 

BPRGDORF  (Fr.  Berthoud),  a  town  of  Switz- 
erland, on  the  Emmen,  in  the  canton  and  11m. 
N.  E.  of  Bern;  pop.  in  1870,  5,078.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  Little  Burgundy,  the 
castle  being  then  of  great  strength.  In  the 
vicinity  are  the  baths  of  Sommerhaus.  From 
1798  to  1804  Pestalozzi  resided  in  the  chAteau 
of  Burgdorf,  which  he  converted  into  a  school. 

bPrGER,  CMtfHed  iigut,  a  German  poet,  bom 
at  Molmerswende,  Dec^Sl,  1747,  died  in  G6t- 
tingen,  June  8,  1794.  A  comic  poem  of  his 
composition  drove  him  from  the  school  of  Asch- 
ersleben,  and  his  dislike  of  theology  from  the 
university  of  Halle.  In  1768  he  went  to  G6t- 
tingen,  where  he  studied  the  languages  and 
poetry  of  foreign  nations,  and  Shakespeare  be- 
came one  of  his  idols.  An  insignificant  public 
office  in  a  village  near  GOttingen  gave  him  a 
small  income.  lie  associated  with  the  poets 
who  founded  the  Ilainbund,  and  while  at  the 
village  of  Gelliehausen  composed  the  ballad 
Lenore^  published  in  the  Gottinger  MuBenal- 
manor h/7lr  1774.  This  made  him  famous,  but 
left  him  poor.  Losing  his  office  in  1784,  he 
worked  hard  to  support  himself  by  teaching 
and  translations,  and  by  other  literary  work. 
In  1787  ho  began  to  lecture  on  Kantian  phi- 
losophy and  a)stlietics  in  GOttingen,  and  was 
made  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  in  1789  honor- 
ary professor.  He  had  married  in  1775  Do- 
rette  Leonhart,  who  bore  him  a  child,  but  he 
lived  at  the  same  time,  with  the  wife's  cogni- 
zance, with  her  youngest  sister  Augnste,  or 
Molly,  as  he  called  her  in  his  poems,  who  bore 
him  two  children.  Dorette  died  in  1784 ;  he 
then  legalized  his  union  with  Molly,  who  died 
in  1780.  In  1790  he  married  Christine  Elise 
Hahn  of  Stuttgart,  the  Swabian  girl  (Sehwa- 
henmadchen\  as  he  designated  her,  who  had 
offered  him  her  hand  without  having  ever  seen 
him.  But  she  deserted  him,  and  they  were 
divorced  in  February,  1792.  Bowed  down 
by  misfortune,  and  already  suffering  from  con- 
sumption, Schiller's  unfavorable  review  of  his 
poems  in  the  Allgemein^  Literaturzeitunff  was 
an  additional  blow  which  hastened  his  death. 
Lenore^  Das  Lied  vom  hraven  Mann^,  Der  wilde 
Jd/feTy  and  Des  P/arrers  Tochter  von  Ta^ihen- 
hain  are  among  his  most  stirring  ballads ;  and 
these  as  well  as  many  of  his  other  compositions 
^ive  him  a  high  rank  among  poets.  His  bal- 
lads have  been  translated  into  many  languages, 
Lenore  into  English  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He 
contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  the 
German  language,  and  wrote  on  a?sthetics  and 
various  other  subjects.  He  was  the  first  to 
give  German  versions  in  hexameter  from  the 
Iliad  and  the  -^neid,  and  translated  "Mac- 
beth "  into  German.  His  literary  activity  was 
prodifrious.  His  complete  works  were  first 
published  by  Reinhard  (4  vols.,  GOttingen, 
1790-'8),  who  also  published  BOrger's  Lehr- 
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hueh  der  Aesthetih  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1825),  after 
his  lectures  at  GOttingen,  and  a  supplementary 
volume,  Aesthetische  Schrtften  (1832).-  Doubt 
was,  however,  expressed  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  these  posthumous  publications.  The  collect- 
ed edition  by  Bohtz,  in  one  volume  (GOttingen. 
1834),  contains  Bdrger's  correspondence  and 
the  excellent  biography  of  him  by  Althof,  first 
published  in  1798.  Among  his  other  biogra- 
phers are  Doring,  and  more  recently  PrOhle 
(Leipsic,  1856).  Various  works  have  been  pub- 
lished upon  his  conjugal  relations,  and  his 
Briefe  an  Marianne  EhrmanUy  published  in 
1802  by  Theodor  F.  Ehrmann,  give  curious  de- 
tails in  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
His  third  wife  died  in  1833,  having  been  an  ac- 
tress, and  written  poems,  a  drama,  and  a  novel. 

BIJRGES,  TrIsUM.  an  American  statesman, 
bom  in  Rochester,  Mass.,  Feb.  26, 1770,  died  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  18,  1853.  He  gradua- 
ted at  Rhode  Island  college  (now  Brown  uni- 
versity). Providence,  in  1796,  studied  law,  and 
became  a  leader  of  the  Rhode  Island  bar.  In 
1815  he  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  state,  but 
went  out  of  office  in  1816  with  the  defeat  of 
the  federalists,  and  became  professor  of  oratory 
and  belles-lettres  in  Brown  university.  He 
was  a  representative  in  congress  from  Rhode 
Island  from  1825  to  1835.  A  speech  on  the 
judiciary  soon  made  him  prominent.  He  sub- 
mitted a  bill  proposing  a  system  of  pensions 
for  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  and 
made  many  brilliant  speeches  in  support  of  a 
protective  tariff.  He  used  sarcasm  with  great 
effect  in  debate,  especially  in  his  famous  dis- 
pute with  John  Randolph.  Though  generally 
opposed  to  President  Jackson,  he  ftiUy  sustain- 
ed his  course  in  respect  to  nullification.  His 
vehement  opposition  to  Mr.  Clay's  compromise 
tariff  bill  contributed  to  his  losing  his  seat  in 
congress  in  1835,  after  which  he  retired  from 
public  life.  He  published  a  number  of  his 
speeches,  and  in  1839  appeared  his  ^^  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie,  with  Notices  of  Commodore  Elliott's 
Conduct."  A  memoir  of  him,  with  selections 
from  his  speeches  and  writings,  was  published 
by  Henry  L.  Bowen  in  1885,  and  another  me- 
moir appeared  in  1869. 

BURGESS,  George,  D.  D.,  an  American  bishop, 
bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  81,' 1809,  died 
at  sea,  April  23, 1866.  He  graduated  at  Brown 
university,  where  he  became  tutor,  and  after- 
ward studied  two  years  at  GOttingen,  Bonn, 
and  Berlin.  He  was  rector  of  Christ  church 
(Episcopal),  Hartford,  from  1834  to  October, 
1847,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Maine,  becoming  also  rector  of  Christ 
church  at  Gardiner.  He  was  a  leader  of  the 
moderate  church  party.  Toward  the  close  of 
his  life  he  established  an  Episcopal  mission  in 
Hayti,  and  died  of  paralysis  while  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Port-au-Prince.  His  writings  in- 
clude a  metrical  version  of  a  portion  of  the 
Psalms  (1840),  "The  Last  Enemy  Conquered 
and  Conquering  "  (1851),  and  "  Sermons  on  the 
Christian  Life"  (1854). 
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BlUGiSSyTbMUM,  on  English  bishop,  born  at 
Odihaiu,  Hampshire,  Nov.  18,  1750,  died  at 
Salisbury,  Feb.  19, 1837.  lie  was  the  son  of  a 
grocer,  studied  at  Winchester,  obtained  a 
scholarship  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  fellow 
and  tutor  of  his  college.  Mr.  Addington,  the 
prime  minister,  who  had  been  his  fellow  stu- 
dent at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  appointed  him 
bishop  of  St  Davids  in  1808«  and  in  1825  he 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  He 
aided  in  founding  the  royal  society  of  litera- 
ture, of  which  he  was  president  from  1821  to 
1832.  His  biographer,  J.  S.  Harford,  enume- 
rates nearly  100  publications,  theological,  clas- 
sical, and  miscellaneous,  issued  by  him ;  among 
these  are  editions  of  Burton's  Pentulogia  (2 
vols.,  1780),  and  Dawes's  Miwellanea  Critira 
(1781).  In  his  "Considerations  on  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery  "  (1781)),  he  recommended  grad- 
ual emancipation. 

BlUGH,  JtMM,  a  Scottish  writer,  bom  at 
Madderty,  Perthshire,  in  1714,  died  at  Isling- 
ton, London,  Aug.  26,  1775.  lie  was  a  cousin 
of  the  historian  Robertson.  He  prepared  him- 
self for  the  church  at  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  but  engaged  in  the  linen  trade,  in 
which  ho  was  unsuccessful.  He  then  became 
a  proof-reader  in  London,  and  in  1746  a  teacher 
.  at  Marlow  and  afterward  at  Enfield,  and  was 
principal  of  an  academy  at  Newington  from 
1747  to  1769,  when  ill  health  compelled  hnn 
to  retire  to  London.  His  "Britain's  Remem- 
brancer'' passed  through  many  editions;  and 
having  been  published  anonymously,  it  was  as- 
cribed to  eminent  churchmen.  Among  his 
other  writings  are :  **  The  Dignity  of  Human 
Nature,"  his  principal  work  (1754) ;  "  Essav  on 
the  Art  of  Speakmg  "  (1762) ;  ''  Crito  "  (2  vols., 
1766-7);  and  "Political  Disquisitions"  (8 
vols.,  1774-^5). 

BFRGHLEY,  Urd.    See  Bukleig'h. 

BHIGLARY  (law  I^t  burffi  latro,  a  robber  of 
a  burg  or  enclosure),  the  crime  of  breaking  and 
entering  in  the  night  time  the  dwelling  house 
of  another,  with  intent  to  commit  some  felony 
therein.  To  constitute  burglary  it  is  held  :  1. 
That  the  house  broken  into  must  be  a  place  of 
actual  roidonoe :  yet,  if  it  is  habitually  occu- 
pied, the  fact  that  no  one  was  in  the  house  at 
the  time  of  breaking  into  it  will  make  no  dif- 
ference in  the  character  of  the  offence.  An 
outhouse,  if  inmiediatelv  connected  with  the 
dwellin}?,  is  deemed  a  part  thereof,  so  as  to 
make  the  offence  of  entering  it  the  same ;  and 
this  rule  has  been  extended  to  l)arns,  stables, 
&c.,  though  they  are  not  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  dwelling  house,  or  contiguous,  pro- 
vi<K*d  they  are  in  a  common  enclosure,  called 
curtilage.  So  also  a  room  in  a  private  house 
which  the  hxlger  occu|>ies  as  his  own,  inde- 
pendent of  tho  control  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
house,  or  a  room  in  a  college  or  inns  of  court, 
is  in  law  deemed  the  mansion  of  the  occupant, 
and  the  breaking  into  it  is  the  same  as  the 
breaking  through  an  outer  door.  But  in  a  ho- 
tel or  boarding  house,  where  the  ai>artments 


are  under  the  management  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  house,  and  there  Is  a  common  entruoce 
to  them,  the  whole  constitute  but  one  mmDirion. 
Burglary  may  be  committed  in  a  church,  be- 
cause, as  explained  by  Ix>rd  Coke,  it  Is  domys 
mansionalis  Dei,  •  2.  The  breaking  may  be 
either  actual  or  constructive.  It  is  actual  when 
any  impediment  to  an  entry  is  overcome  or  re- 
moved, as  where  a  door  is  opened,  a  window 
raised  or  broken,  or  a  screen  cut  awaj  from 
an  open  window,  or  any  fastening  to  either 
broken  or  removed,  or  the  like.  It  ia  con- 
structive when  an  entry  is  gained  by  fraud, 
conspiracy,  or  threats.  The  breaking  of  an  in- 
ner door,  where  an  entrance  has  been  obtained 
through  an  open  door  or  window,  will  be  saf- 
ficient ;  and  so  would  be  knocking  at  a  door, 
and  u]>on  its  being  opened  mshing  in  with  fe- 
lonious intent.  8.  The  entry  may  be  of  the 
whole  body  or  any  part  thereof,  as  the  hand  or 
foot ;  but  the  introduction  of  an  instrmnent  or 
weapon  for  the  purpose  of  the  contemplated 
felony,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  the  breaking 
merely,  will  be  sufficient;  as  if  a  sword  be 
reached  through  a  raised  window  to  stab  a  per- 
son sleeping  inside.  4.  It  most  be  In  the  nigfat, 
not  by  day.  The  peculiar  criminality  of  the 
offence  is  the  supposed  danger  to  life.  The 
English  rule  is,  that  if  there  is  daylight  enoogfa 
to  distinguish  a  man's  face,  the  entering  of  a 
house  will  not  be  bnralary.  This  does  not  in- 
clude moonlight,  for  the  offence  is  not  so  much 
that  it  is  done  in  the  dark  as  at  an  honr  when 
the  inmates  of  the  house  would  be  unguarded. 
5.  The  intent  must  be  to  commit  a  felony ;  if 
it  be  to  commit  a  trespass  only,  or  a  miade- 
meanor,  it  will  be  no  burglary.  But  if  the 
felonious  intent  exist,  it  will  be  inunaterial  to 
this  crime  whether  the  felony  was  actnallj 
committed  or  not.  6.  By  the  English  statnte 
24  and  25  Victoria,  c.  96,  it  is  provided  that 
whoever  shall  enter  the  dwelling  **  house  of 
another  with  intent  to  commit  any  felony  there- 
in, or  being  in  such  dwelling  house  shall  com- 
mit any  felony  therein,  and  shall  in  either  case 
break  out  of  the  said  dwelling  house  in  the 
niglit,  shall  l>e  deemed  guilty  of  burglary."" 
This  disi>oses  of  a  question  which  had  been 
raised  at  the  common  law,  whether  such  a 
breaking  out  was  burglary.  The  punishment 
of  the  offence  in  England  was  formerly  death ; 
now  it  is  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any 
term  of  years  not  less  than  five,  or  impriscm- 
ment  not  more  than  two  years,  with  or  witb- 
f>ut  hanl  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary 
c<mfinement. — In  the  United  States  burglary  is 
a  felony,  i»unishable  with  imi»risonmcnt  as  pre- 
scribed bv  state  statutes.  In  addition  to  the 
common  law  offence,  there  are  also  statutory 
burfflaries,  differing  in  one  or  more  ]tarticulars. 
— The  Scotch  hameanden^  S4>metimes  confound- 
ed with  burglary,  differs  from  it  in  being  an  as- 
sault upon  a  person  in  his  own  house,  either 
in  the  night  or  day  time. 

BIRCM^    !•  A  province  of  Spain,  in  the  north 
and  centre  of  Old  Castile ;  area,  5,(>50  sij.  m. ; 


pop.  in  1867, 3ST,646.  It  Utrav-ened  b^nuigeB 
of  the  PjrenMB  aad  the  Iberi&n  mountains, 
the  prinoipal  chain  being  the  sierra  <le  Uca. 
The  Ebro.in  the  north,  the  Arlanzon  in  the 
centre,   aad  the  Itonro  in  the  south  are  the 

Erinciiul  rivers.  The  climate  is  cool  and  varia- 
le,  tlio  sliort  BprinBs  being  often  succeeded 
by  Hcrircliini;  lieuL  Minerals  abound,  but  are 
netllected.  Timber  is  abundant,  aud  there  are 
valuable  li^heries.  Linen,  wooUen,  and  cotton 
Koods  and  other  artii'les  are  manufactured. 
The  trade  is  obieSj  inland.  Education  is  ma- 
king jirogroBB,  and  crime  is  rare.  Among  the 
towDS  are  Aranda,  Lerma,  and  Miranda.  II.  A 
city,  capital  of  tbe  province,  180  m.  N.  of  Ma- 
drid; pop.  in  1807,  iDcluiling  the  subnrbs,  about 
27,000.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  pl^n  nearly 
3,U00  feet  above  tbe  sea,  and  buiit  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre  around  a  hill,  on  tbe  right 
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bank  of  the  Arlanzon,  anafflaentof  theHaaer- 

u;  the  river  partly  divides  tbe  city  from  the 
iburbs  La  Vega,  Las  Iluelgaa,  and  San  Pedro. 
The  principal  promenade  is  tiie  Espolon,  adorn- 
ed by  many  statues  of  kings ;  the  Cuboe  and 
Isla  promenades  are  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Un  tbe  summit  of  the  hill,  occupying  the  site 
of  tbe  old  castle,  is  the  citadel,  with  new  forti- 
fications. In  the  colte  Alta  is  an  arch  erected 
in  honor  of  Fernando  Gonzales.  The  site  of 
the  house  in  which  the  Cid  lived  is  marked 
by  a  pillar  and  two  obelisks,  though  the  liouse 
itself  was  removed  in  1771.  The  hones  of  the 
Oid  were  transferred  in  1842  from  tlic  neigh- 
boring convent  of  San  Pedro  de  Cardina  to 
tbe  town  hall  of  Burgos.  The  Gothic  cathe- 
dral of  Bttrgos  is  among  tbe  most  renowned  in 
Europe  for  its  architecture  and  works  of  art. 
Its  14  chapels  contain   many  fine  sepnlchral 


mooiuDeDts  and  paintings.  Behind  the  cathe-  j 
dral  is  tbe  church  of  ■'^onta  Aguida  or  Gardca, 
where  the  Cid  compelled  Alfonso  VI.  to  swear  I 
that  he  had  no  part  in  the  nssassination  of  his  , 
hrotiier  f^ancbu.  Tbe  finest  church  niter  the  I 
catlicdral  is  Sun  E^iteban.  The  church  of  San 
Udefiinso  h  now  used  as  a  depot  of  artillery,  i 
San  Juan  Bauti:4tu  as  a  prison,  San  Pablo  as  | 
barracks,  and  otiier  old  churches  have  been  ; 
appropriated  to  other  purposes,  or  pulled 
don-n.  There  are  many  convents,  hos{>itala, 
charitable  institutions,  colleges,  schools,  and  a 
royal  gymnasium ;  but  the  once  famous  uni- 
versity has  long  ceased  to  esist.  The  situation 
of  Iturgos  on  the  high  road  from  Madrid  to 
Paris  favors  trade,  which  is  especially  active  in  i 
woo]  and  woollen  fabrics;  an  annual  fair  is  I 
held  in  June.  Tlie  manufactures  include  wool- 
lens, linens,  bats,  and  leather.    Tbe  surround-  j 


ing  region  is  fertile  in  cereals,  flax,  hemp, 
vegetables,  and  fmita.  Burgos  is  tbe  seat  of 
a  cardinal  arohbiahop,  of. a  captain  general, 
and  of  several  conrts  of  justice  and  a  chamber 
of  commerce.  Near  tbe  city  is  tlie  Oartiiusian 
convent  of  Miraflorea,  a  famous  Gotbie  build- 
ing, containing  the  tomba  of  John  II.  and  his 
aueen  Isabella,  and  the  nunnery  of  Santa  Maria 
el  Real,  popularly  called  Las  Iluelgaa,  on 
account  of  its  being  situated  on  jilensure 
grounds  {hufJgat)  which  l>elonged  to  Alfonso 
VIII. — Burgos  was  fonnded  late  in  the  9th 
century  by  Diego  de  Porceloe,  who  built  a  cas- 
tle as  a  protection  against  the  Moors.  It  after- 
ward rose  to  great  importance,  with  a  popu- 
lation variously  estimated  at  40,000,  BO.OiX),  and 
even  80.000,  and  became  the  capital  of  Castile. 
It  declined  after  the  beginning  of  tbe  Ifith  cen- 
tury, when  Charles  V.  made  Madrid  the  me- 
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tropolis  of  Spain.  Soalt  nearly  annihilated  the 
Spanish  army  at  Burpos,  Nov.  10,  1808;  and 
in  1813  the  fortress  was  captured  by  Welling- 
ton, after  having  withstood  four  assaults  in 
1812. 

BrRGOTNE.  I.  J«lui,  an  English  general, 
horn  about  1730,  died  in  London,  August  4, 
1702.  lie  has  been  commonly  represented  as 
a  natural  son  of  Lord  Bingley,  but  in  Burke's 
*'  Peerage "  ho  is  mentioned  as  the  grandson 
of  Sir  John  Burgoyne  of  Sutton  Park,  Bedford- 
shire. While  a  subaltern  in  the  army  he  mar- 
ried clandestinely  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Derby.  The  earl  settled  £300  a  year  upon 
him,  and  useil  his  influence  for  his  promotion. 
In  1702  he  served  with  distinction  as  brigadier 
general  in  Portugal.  He  was  elected  to  par- 
liament in  1701  for  the  borough  of  Midhurst. 
In  1 708  he  contested  the  borough  of  Preston  at 
an  expense  of  £10,000,  and  for  excesses  which  it 
is  said  his  ])artisans  committed  was  prosecuted 
and  fined  £1,000.  In  the  letters  of  Junius  he 
was  severely  dealt  with,  on  account  of  his  pre- 
sumed political  connection  with  the  duke  of 
GratYon.  In  1772,  on  his  motion,  parliament  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  inquiry  on  Indian  affairs, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  moved  unsuccess- 
fully for  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Clive.  Being 
a])pointed  to  a  command  in  America,  he  reach- 
ed Boston  in  May,  1775,  and  saw  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  of  which  he  wrote  a  graphic  ac- 
count to  Lord  Stanley.  He  returned  homo  in 
December,  1770,  was  a])pointed  lieutenant 
general,  and  placed  in  command  of  tho  British 
anny  in  Canada,  where  he  arrived  early  in 
1777.  Having  invited  the  Indians  to  join  him, 
he  captured  Ticonderoga,  July  0,  but  was  de- 
feated at  Stillwater,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10,  and  at 
Freeman's  farm,  Oct.  7,  and  was  compelled  to 
surrender  at  Saratoga,  Oct.  17,  to  tho  American 
anny  ujider  (Jates  and  Arnold.  This  sur- 
render excited  great  indignation  in  England, 
and  on  his  arrival  in  London  the  king  refused 
•to  see  him.  A  court  martial  which  he  de- 
manded was  refused,  on  tho  ground  that  a 
I)risoner  on  parole  could  not  be  tried.  He  pub- 
ished  a  narrative  which  removed  some  of  the 
prejudices  against  him,  and  vindicated  himself 
m  parliament,  throwing  the  blame  of  his  dis- 
aster upon  the  American  secretary.  He  joined 
the  ojjposition,  and  an  ineffectual  attempt  was 
made  to  exclude  him  from  parliament  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  then 
resigned  all  his  aj)pointments ;  but  in  1782  he 
was  restored  to  his  rank  in  the  army,  and  ap- 
pointed privy  councillor  and  comnumder-in- 
cliief  in  Ireland.  In  1784  he  retired  from 
public  life.  He  wrote  in  1780  a  comic  opera, 
**  Tlie  Lord  of  the  Manor,"  borrowed  fn)m 
the  French,  in  178<)  a  comedy,  **  The  Heiress," 
which  is  still  cH'casionally  performed,  and 
several  other  dramatic  works.  His  plays  and 
p(HMiis  were  collected  and  published  in  2 
volumes,  in  1808.  Ho  died  without  legal 
is>ue.  II.  Sir  J«liB  Fm,  a  British  general,  a 
natural  son  of  the  precetling,  born  in  1782, 


died  in  London,  Oct.  7,  1871.  He  entered  the 
army  in  August,  1708,  as  second  lieutenant 
of  engineers;  served  at  Malta,  in  Egypt,  in 
Sicily,  and  in  Sweden,  from  1800  to .1807 ;  wa« 
with  Sir  John  Moore  in  the  peninsula  in  1808. 
under  Wellington  from  1809  to  1814,  and  was 
present  at  the  principal  battles  and  sieges, 
conducted  the  sieges  of  Burgos  and  San  Se- 
bastian, and  was  twice  wounded.  In  1814~'15 
ho  was  ongineer-in-chief  of  the  attack  on  New 
Orleans,  and  in  1826  was  sent  to  Portugal  in 
tho  same  capacity.  In  1830  he  was  made 
colonel  and  appointed  chairman  of  the  board 
of  public  works  in  Ireland ;  migor  general  in 
1838;  and  was  inspector  general  of  fortiflca- 
tions  of  England  from  1845  to  1868.  The 
famous  letter  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  allow- 
ing how  ill  prepared  England  was  for  war 
and  against  invasion,  was  addressed  in  1847 
to  Burgoyne,  then  inspector  general  of  forti- 
fications. He  ser^^ed  as  lieutenant  general 
on  the  staff  and  second  in  command  of  the 
British  forces  in  tho  Crimea  in  1854  and  1855. 
He  was  created  a  baronet  in  March,  1856.  In 
1850  he  published,  under  the  title  of  **  Military 
Opinions,'^  one  of  tho  best  essays  relating  to  a 
French  invasion  of  England.  In  1865  he  be- 
came constable  of  the  tower  of  London  and  field 
marshal.  His  "  Life  and  Correspondence,"  by 
Lieut.  Col.  the  Hon.  George  Wrottesley,  was 
published  in  1873  (2  vols.  8vo). — His  only  son, 
Hugh  Talbot  Burgoyne,  a  captain  in  the 
navy,  commanded  the  Wrangler  ut  the  capture 
of  Kinburn  in  1855,  and  in  1857  received  marks 
of  distinction  from  Queen  Victoria  and  Napo- 
leon III.  He  was  lost  at  sea  while  in  command 
of  the  turret  ship  Captain,  which  foundered 
off  Capo  Finisterre,  Sept.  7,  1870. 

BrRGSCHMIET,  JakebDaiM,  a  German  scnlp- 
tor  and  bronze  founder,  bom  in  Nuremberg  in 
1790,  died  March  7,  1858.  He  established  in 
1819  a  manufactory  of  mechanical  toys,  and 
subsequently  studied  his  art  in  his  native  town 
and  in  Paris.  Among  his  notable  productions 
are  statues  of  Melanchthon,  Albert  Dtlrer  (both 
in  Nuremberg),  Beethoven  (in  Bonn),  the  em- 
peror Charles  IV.  (in  Prague),  and  Luther  (in 
Mohra).  He  died  while  at  work  upon  the 
col(»ssal  monument  of  Radetzky  at  Prague, 
which  has  since  been  completed  by  his  son-in- 
law  Lenz,  who  took  cliarge  of  his  studio. 

BIHGFNDIAXK,  or  Bargiidli,  the  name  of  a 
primitive  (German  race,  a  branch  of  the  Goths, 
whoso  original  territory  lay  between  tho  Oder 
and  the  Vistula,  from  which  they  were  driven 
out  by  the  (»epidw.  They  settled  Wtween  the 
Main  and  Xeckar,  and  in  A.  D.  4U7,  joining 
tlio  Suevi,  Alani,  and  Vandals,  crossed  the 
Rhine  under  the  connnand  of  (lundicar,  pene- 
trated into  Gaul,  settling  U'tween  the  Alps, 
the  Saone,  and  the  Rhone,  and  established  the 
Burgundian  realm,  of  which  Geneva,  and  sob- 
se<]uently  Lyons,  was  the  capital.  This  lasted 
till  534,  when  King  Gundemar  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Franks,  who  took  pite^session  of 
Burgundy.      Gundicar  fell    in    4;$0,   fighting 
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against  the  Huns,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Gunderic,  who  was  the  ally  of  the  Romans 
in  their  struggle  with  Attila.  One  of  his  suc- 
cessors, Gundebald,  was  the  author  of  the  Lex 
GundehahUi.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Gaul 
the  Burgundians  became  Arian  Christians,  but 
Sigismund,  the  son  and  successor  of  Gundebald, 
embraced  Catholicism. 

BURGUNDY  (Fr.  Bourgogne\  the  name  of 
three  kingdoms,  of  a  feudal  duchy,  and  lastly 
of  a  French  province.  I«  First  KlngdMi  •(*• 
This  was  founded  about  413  by  the  Burgun- 
dians, who  gradually  extended  their  dominions 
over  the  vallevs  of  the  Sa6ne  and  the  Rh6ne, 
their  possessions  being  bounded  N.  by  the 
Rhino,  the  Faucilles  mountains,  and  a  winding 
line  falling  in  a  S.  W.  direction  to  the  Loire,  E. 
by  the  Alps  and  the  river  Reuss,  W.  by  the 
upper  lA)ire,  Arddche,  and  lower  Rh6ne,  and 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean ;  consequently  inclu- 
ding the  French  provinces  known  afterward  as 
Burgundy,  Francne-Comt^,  Lyonnais,  the  N.  E. 
part  of  Langii6doc,  Dauphiny,  and  Provence, 
with  the  western  parts  of  Switzerland  and 
Savoy.  About  the  year  600  Clovis,  impelled 
by  his  wife  Clotilda,  a  Burgundian  princess,  de- 
sirous of  avenging  her  father's  death,  invaded 
Burgundy,  and  imposed  a  heavy  tribute,  and 
the  sons  of  Clovis  conquered  the  kingdom, 
which  in  5JJ4  became  part  of  the  Frankish  em- 
l)ire.  It  however  preserved  its  name  and  local 
laws,  and  more  tlian  once  had  Merovingian 
kings  of  its  own.  IL  Ckdiurtui®  Md  Traii^«nuie. 
The  Frankish  dominion  over  Burgundy  had 
lasted  300  years  when  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Carlovingian  empire  occurred,  and  Bur- 
gundy was  among  the  first  to  assert  its  inde- 
pendence. In  879  a  number  of  bishops  and 
noblemen  conferred  the  crown  upon  Boso, 
count  of  Vienne,  a  mild  and  prudent  prince, 
brother-in-law  of  Charles  the  Bald  of  France. 
His  kingdom,  from  its  situation  in  respect  to 
France,  was  called  Cisjurane,  and  sometimes 
Lower  Burgundy,  consisting  of  southwestern 
Franche-Comt^S  southern  Savoy,  Dauphiny, 
nnd  Provence,  with  a  part  of  Lyonnais.  A 
little  later.  Count  Rudolph  of  Upper  Burgundy 
founded  a  second  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  the 
Transjurane,  formed  of  western  Switzerland 
to  the  Reuss,  northeastern  Franclie-Comt^, 
and  northern  Savoy.  The  two  kingdoms  were 
united  in  930,  but  not  integrally,  under  the 
name  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Aries,  which  con- 
tinued for  about  a  century.  Meanwhile  the 
kings  of  Aries  or  Provence,  unable  to  contend 
successfully  against  the  nobles,  were  obliged 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  German 
emperors.  Consequently,  on  the  death  of  Ru- 
dolph III.,  in  1032,  the  emperor  Conrad  II., 
as  lord  paramount,  took  possession  of  the  king- 
dom, so  that  the  S.  E.  part  of  France  became 
one  of  the  provinces  of  the  German  empire. 
It  was  now  governed  by  imperial  vicars ;  but 
early  in  the  14th  century  the  various  provinces 
of  which  it  consisted  separated ;  some,  like  the 
Swiss  cantons,  asserting  their  independence. 


others  acknowledging  the  power  of  their  own 
feudal  lords,  but  most  of  them  reverting  to  the 
French  kings.  III.  Dichy  of. — First  Ducal 
House.  While  these  kingdoms  were  passing 
through  these  vicissitudes,  the  N.  W,  part  of 
old  Burgundy  had  remained  united  to  France, 
and  fonned  one  of  its  great  feudal  provinces. 
In  the  10th  century  the  duchy  of  Burgundy 
belonged  to  Henry,  brother  of  Hugh  Capet,  and 
shortly  afterward  to  the  second  son  of  Robert 
the  Pious.  This  prince,  who  died  in  1075, 
was  the  head  of  the  first  ducal  house  of  Bur- 
gundy, which  lasted  till  13G1.  His  successors, 
11  in  number,  were  among  the  12  peers  of 
France,  and  rivalled  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  their  times.  They  increased  their  hereditary 
dominions,  especially  by  the  annexation  of  the 
county  of  Burgtmdy  or  Franche-Comt6,  one  of 
the  provinces  dismembered  from  the  kingdom 
of  Aries,  and  were  besides  during  the  13tii  and 
14th  centuries  possessors  of  a  kingdom  and  two 
principalities  in  the  East.  They  proved  singu- 
larly constant  in  their  loyalty  to  the  kings  of 
France.  Several  of  them  engaged  in  crusades, 
especially  Hugh  III.  and  his  grandson  Hugh 
IV.  The  latter  accompanied  Louis  IX.  in  his 
expedition  to  Egypt,  shared  his  captivity,  and 
was  liberated  with  him.  By  a  treaty  with 
Baldwin  IL,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  he 
became  king  of  Salonica.  Eudes  IV.,  the 
last  but  one  of  the  family,  besides  that  king- 
dom, had  also  the  principalities  of  Achaia  and 
Moroa. — Second  Ducal  House,  On  the  death 
of  Philip  the  Rouvre,  the  last  of  the  preceding 
family,  the  duchy  of  Burgimdy  reverted  for  a 
short  time  to  the  crown  of  France.  King  John, 
to  reward  his  third  son,  Philip  the  Bold,  who 
had  fought  gallantly  at  Poitiers,  bestowed  this 
rich  inheritance  upon  him,  Sept.  6,  1363.  He 
and  his  three  successors  were  among  the  most 
famous  historical  characters  of  their  age.  (See 
Philip  the  Bold,  John  the  Feablkss,  Puilip 
THE  Good,  and  Charles  the  Bold.)  The  last 
two  dukes  possessed  regal  power,  and  their 
dominions  included  not  only  Burgundy  proper 
and  several  ac^oining  French  fiefs,  but  the  whole 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  finally  the  duchy  of 
Lorraine  and  the  imperial  vicariate  of  Alsace. 
On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  in  battle 
against  Ren6  IL  of  Lorraine,  whom  he  had  dis- 
possessed^ Louis  XL  at  once  seized  on  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  Franche-Comt6,  Picardy,  and  Ar- 
tois,  as  escheated  French  fiefs ;  he  was,  however, 
obliged  to  resign  Franche-Comt^,  but  retained 
the  other  provinces.  Mary,  the  heiress  of 
Charles,  married  Maximilian  of  Austria,  whence 
the  claims  of  Austria  to  the  Burgundian  prov- 
inces. The  Low  Countries  and  Franche-Comt6 
were,  however,  all  that  it  over  possessed.  But 
these  contests  were  the  origin  of  protracted 
wars  between  France  and  Austria.  IV.  Prtf- 
Infe  of.  The  duchy  proper,  from  its  reunion  to 
France  in  1477,  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ))rovinces  of  the  kingdom.  It  was, 
moreover,  one  of  the  most  loyal.  When  Fran- 
cis L  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid  agreed  to  restore 
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U>  Cliarloa  V.  all  tho  provinces  onco  bclonginK 
to  the  ctuciil  house  of  Burgandf,  ttie  elatva  of 
tlie  proi'iDce  solemnlr  prutealed  that  they  were 
Frciicli,  anil  tliat  tlie  king  had  no  rigljt  to  giro 
up  his  Kulijecte  %'ainst  their  consent.  This 
province  now  forms  most  of  the  ilcpartments 
of  Yonno,  CAte  d'Or,  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  Ain,  and 
a  Hiiiall  port  of  those  of  Anbe  and  NiSvre.  It 
IS  celebrated  for  its  indastrj,  but  aliovo  nil  fur 
its  wines.  The  Charoluis  and  Cote  d'Or  ranges 
traverse  it  from  S.  to  N.,  extending  toward  the 

Elateau  uf  Litngres,  and  forming  tlie  watershed 
etwettn  the  trihutariea  of  tho  Kli6ne  and  tbone 
of  tlie  Seine  iind  Loire.    The  Seine,  which 
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in  the  province,  flows  through  the  northToli 
the  Sa^ne  traverses  the  centre,  and  the  R)i6n« 
and  Ain  water  the  W)Bthe»t,  The  canal  do 
Centre  connects  the  SaAne  with  the  Loire. 
Adjoining  it  are  the  rich  mines  of  Le  Creozot 
Among  tlie  towns  arc  Dyon,  UAcon,  Antnn, 
Chiilon-eiu'-Sa6nc,  and  Boo^. 

BrRGIJNDT  WINES.    See  Fukck.  Wisn  of. 

BUSUL.  Three  principal  methods  hare  been 
employed  at  different  times  and  Id  different 
countries  for  the  disposition  of  the  dead :  mnm- 
milication,  incineration,  and  iotemienL  Hnm- 
mification  was  practised  hy  the  Egyptians  from 
the  moat  remote  period  to  the  6th  ccntory  of 
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though     trom 


the  Christian  era  They  embalmed  not  only 
bunion  coriist?  but  the  bodiis  uf  tlie  ibis 
hawk  monkey  rat  ond  other  aniroaU  win  h 
\(t.rL  held  sacred  This  preservation  ol  the 
remains  of  tlio  dead  through  a  siries  of  agei 
gut  ri«o  t)  an  enormous  multij  litution  of 
s^Tho  II  brens  bunid  th<.ir  dead 
Scriptural  pa.*OgeB  it 
would  seem  that  incin 
eration  was  likewise  prae- 
ti^ied.  Tlio  cemeteries 
were  invariably  situated 
wilhout  the  walls  of 
the  cities.  Tho  muarn- 
ing  ceremonies  generally 
lasted  seven  days,  and 
in  the  case  of  very  emi- 
nent personages  thirty 
da;a,  during  which  pe- 
riiKl  tlie  nearest  mourn- 
ers fuated  and  imposed 
upcm  themselves  other 
Bocrificcs.  — Anions  the 
Grceks.in  historical  times, 
the  bodies  of  "the  dead 
were  interred  or  bume^l, 
and  a  common  word 
(dairrtiv)  is  used  for  either 
burial  or  bnming.  When 
tho  body  was  not  bum- 
eoRin.  frenerally  made 


ed,  it  was  placed 

of  baked  clay  or  earthenware,  and  buried 
without  the  town ;  intramural  inttrriiient  be- 
ing furliiilden,  from  the  belief  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  dead  brought  (lollution  to  the  liv- 
ing. If  burned,  the  body  was  placed  npon  a 
pyre  built  of  wood,  to  which  flro  was  com- 
municaled  in  the  presence  of  those  who  had  at- 
tended the  fiinernl;  when  the  dames  were  ex- 
tio^uisheO,  the  bunee  were  collected  and  placed 


in  urns  made  of  vorions  materials.  ThcM  were 
preserved  in  tombs  usually  built  on  the  road- 
sides without  the  city  gates.  The  burial  of  the 
d<.ad  by  the  nearest  relatives  was  a  sacred  datr, 
and  Its  neglect  exposed  them  to  grave  acctu»- 
tiuns  After  the  funeral  the  bmUy  of  the 
deceased  partook  of  a  feast  at  the  houe  <rf 
tJieni  ■      ■'  -■     " 


Athens  the 
period  of  monming 
continued  80  days, 
during  which  other 
sacrifices  and  feasts 
were  celebrated.  Id 
the  representation  of 
these  ceremonies  on 
manumenlB,a  horse's 
head  is  usually  found 
in  one  corner,  in- 
tended to  rejiresent 
death  as  a  Journey. 
The  punishment  of 
certain  criminals  was 
ajrgra voted  by  the 
denial  of  funeral 
rites,  and  there 
were  plo(>es  both  at 
Athens  and  Kpnrta 
into  which  tho  l)od- 
ies  of  such  criminals 
were  cast. — In  the  olden  times  of  the  republic 
the  Romans  generally  buried  their  ilead,  tho<i|[h 
baniiug'wos  likewise  practised,  t^ulla  appears 
to  have  been  the  Siet  at  the  Cornelian  gena 
who  was  burned.  Under  the  empire  bnrning 
became  customary,  until  it  wo-  subverted  by 
the  gradual  siiread  of  Christianity,  anil  at  the 
end  of  lite  4th  century  it  lind  ognin  fallen  into 
general  disuse.  The  funeral  rites  varied  ao- 
cording  to  the  wealth  of  the  deceased.     Id  ttM 
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utter  da^s  of  tho  repoblio  and  nnder  tbe  ear- 
lier emporora,  the  remains  of  the  rich  were 
washed,  nnomtcd  with  oil,  and  perfumed  b; 
the  alftcea  of  t!ie  undertakere,  who,  from  re- 
Ndingnearthe  temple  of  VenusLibitina,  where 
funereal  articles  were  sold,  were  called  Libi- 
Unarii.  A  coin  was  placed  in  ttie  moutii  of  the 
corpse  to  pa?  it»  ferriage  into  Hades,  and  the 
boily,  dressed  as  well  as  possible,  was  placed 
witli  its  feet  toward  the  door  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  house.  If  the  deceased  had  received 
an  honorary  crown,  it  was  placed  upon  tiie 
head,  the  couch  was  often  adorned  with  flow- 
ers, and  a  branch  of  cypress  placed  before 
the  door.  The  funeral  took  plaoe  at  night. 
Tlie  procession,  headed  by  nmsiciana,  was  at- 
tended by  hired  nionmers,  who  song  the  fa- 
ueral  song;  next  came  the  freedmen  of  the  de- 
ceased, wearing  the  cap  of  liberty.  Immediate- 
ly preceding  the  corpse  porsoos  with  waxen 
maslcs  represented  tlio  ancestry  of  the  deoeas- 
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when  sealed  the;  were  deposited  in  pura  In 
niches  mode  in  the  perpendicular  walls  of 
chambers  or  enclosed  places  constmcted  for 
the  purpose,  or  sometimes  by  the  roadside,  and 
called  eolumbaryi,  from  the  resemblance  of 
their  arrangement  to  a  dovecote.  The  asbea 
of  the  lower  classes  and  of  dependants  were  de- 
posited with  less  care  in  sepulchral  chamber^ 
each  of  which  was  also  called  a  eolumlarium, 
the  plural  being  invariably  nsed  in  speaking 
of  the  niches.  The  moaming  and  sacriflcea 
were  continued  for  nine  days,  and  by  the  wo- 
men mourning  was  aometiraes  worn  for  a  year 
on  the  death  of  a  hnabend  or  father. — The  ear- 
ly Christian  martyrs  were  buried  in  churcbe^ 
and  afterward  diatingaished  persons  shared 
this  privilege,  which  eveatnally  was  extended 
indiscriminately,  either  within  or  near  oh urehes, 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  delete- 
rioQs  effects.  This  practice  was  abolished  in 
France  early  in  1777,  and  has  been  generally 
discontinoed  elsewhere.  In  London,  in  some 
of  the  poorer  districts,  the  soil  of  the  church- 
yards waa  raised  two,  three,  or  even  four  feet 
in  a  few  years,  and  not  only  was  tlis  atmoa- 

Chcre  of  the  neighborhood  rendered  most  nn- 
eolthy,  but  accidents  occorred  from  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  ^ven  off  during  dooomposition 
breakmg  into  cellars  near  the  cemeteries.— 
The  tuttee  at  volontary  immolation  of  a  wid- 
ow, by  bnming  or  burying  alive  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lx>dy  of  her  husband,  formerly 
eevalent  in  India,  is  now  of  rare  occurrence, 
any  savage  triltes  in  various  parts  of  Ae 
world  suspend  their  dead  fi'om  trees,  or  place 
them  upon  elerated  platforms.    The  latter  cns- 
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ed ;  the  corpse  itselC  placed  upon  the  conch, 
waa  generally  borne  by  the  freedmcn  or  by  the 
nearest  of  kin;  the  family  followed  after,  the 
men  with  theu"  heads  cov-crod,  the  women  un- 
covered and  with  dishevelled  hair,  beating 
their  breasts  and  uttering  pieroing  wies.  If 
warranted  by  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  the 
procession  passed  through  the  forum,  and  an 
oration  was  there  pronounced.  Finally,  the 
('or|)so,  with  the  couch  upon  which  it  was 
burnt',  was  placed  upon  the  fanerat  pyre,  buUt 
comijionly  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  with  four 
equal  sides.  The  nearest  relative,  with  avert- 
ed fai-e,  kindled  the  pyre,  and  perfumes,  oils, 
articles  of  llK>d,  ornaments,  and  clothing  wore 
fre<|nently  thrown  on  while  it  was  being  con- 
enrned.  The  embers  were  extinguished  with 
wine,  and  the  bones  and  ashes  earcfally  col- 
lected by  the  nearest  of  kin,  sprinkled  with 
purfumos,  and  placed  in  an  urn.  These  urns 
(olla)  were  of  variooa  forma  and  materials,  and 
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torn  was  practised  by  many  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indian*.  Among  the  Turks  and  other 
eastern  nations,  the  dead  are  treated  with 
reverence,  and  buried  in  cemeteries  which  are 
carefully  kept.  Among  the  modem  Greeks  the 
&ces  of  the  dead  are  nsoally  uncovered  while 
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they  are  borne  to  the  burial  ground.  The  ortho- 
dox Jews  retain  several  of  the  mourning  cere- 
monies of  their  ancestors.  Among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  Irish  the  funeral  ceremonies  fre- 
quently begin  with  a  "  wake^,"  of  which  copi- 
ous stimulants  form  an  important  part,  and 
the  mourning  often  degenerates  into  orgies.  In 
the  burial  grounds  of  England,  France,  and 
other  European  countries,  it  is  customary  for 
friends  to  strew  flowers  upon  the  graves  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  In  the  United  States  burial 
grounds  are  usually  outside  of  the  limits  of 
towns  and  villages,  though  churchyards  are 
Btill  freciucntly  used  in  small  places;  and  the 
funeral  ceremonies,  varying  somewhat  among 
different  denominations,  are  similar  to  those  of 
Europe.  Beautiful  cemeteries  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  neighborhood  of  the  principal 
cities,  and  upon  the  sites  of  many  of  the  battle 
fields  of  the  civil  war.     (See  Ckmetkby.) — The 

I)eriod  required  for  the  body  to  decay  after  in- 
lumation  varies  greatly  according  to  the  cli- 
mate, the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  covering 
in  which  it  is  enveloped.  Ortila  and  Lesueur 
in  their  experiments  found  nothing  but  the 
skeletons  left  of  bodies  that  had  been  buried 
14,  15,  and  18  months;  this  period  was,  how- 
ever, unusually  short.*  Low,  damp  grounds, 
particularly  when  they  are  percolated  by  wa- 
ter, hasten  decomposition;  dry,  high,  and  well 
ventilated  ones,  on  the  contrary,  retard  it. 
\  When  numerous  burials  within  a  comparative- 
ly short  period  have  occurred  in  a  limited 
i  space,  the  earth  becomes  saturated  with  the 
■  products  of  decomposition  to  such  a  de- 
'.  gree  as  to  be  incapable  of  further  absorbing 
'  them;  decomposition  under  such  circumstan- 
-,  ces  is  retarded,  and  its  products  escape  di- 
rectly into  the  atmo8j)here. — Burying  Alice. 
Much  unnecessary  anxiety  is  sometimes  felt 
with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  persons,  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  being  buried  while  still  really 
living.  None  of  the  numerous  stories  of  this 
dreadful  accident,  however,  which  have  ob- 
tained credence  from  time  to  time,  seem  to  be 
authentic.  The  premature  burial  of  a  living 
person  must  be,  if  it  happen  at  all,  the  result 
of  inexcusable  liasto  or  carelessness,  tmd  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  where  even  the 
ordinary  precautions  are  taken.  A  proper  ex- 
amination of  the  body  by  a  competent  medical 
man,  in  doubtful  cases,  would  render  such  a 
mistake  almost  impossible.  The  signs  of  death 
arc  either  immediate  or  secondary.  The  imme- 
diate signs  are  atopi)age  of  the  movements  of 
the  heart  and  the  various  consequences  which 
result  from  their  cessation.  The  secondary 
signs,  which  are  developed  only  after  a  certain 
time  has  elapsed,  are  cadaveric  rigidity  of  the 
museles  and  the  commencement  of  putrefaction. 
Of  all  the  immediate  signs,  the  only  one  which 
by  itself  vj  absolutely  certain  is  the  complete 
cessation  of  the  heart's  action.  This  may  be 
ascertained  bv  careful  examination  of  the  chest 
by  auscultation.  During  a  fainting  tit  the 
heart  is  still  heard  to  beat,  and  in  the  dying, 


after  the  last  expiration  has  proclaimed  that  aD 
is  over,  aft«r  the  pulse  has  ceased  to  beat,  and 
after  the  hand  applied  over  the  heart  finds 
everything  still,  tlie  ear  placed  upon  the  same 
region  still  hears  for  a  time  the  beating  of  that 
organ ;  but  when,  after  having  listened  for  a 
sutlicient  time,  the  practised  auscultator  cannot 
distinguish  the  beat  of  the  heart,  life  is  over. 
In  examining  the  heart  in  a  number  of  the 
dying,  Bouchat  found  that  the  longest  interval 
between  the  pulsations  was  six  seconds;  from 
a  similar  investigation  M.  Kayer  fonnd  it  to  be 
seven  seconds.  '*If,"  concludes  the  latter, 
^^  the  absence  of  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  is 
verified  by  the  auscultator  for  a  period  50  times 
as  great  as  the  longest  observed  period,  or  for 
an  interval  of  five  minutes,  the  patient  is  un- 
doubtedly dead.^^  Even  this,  however,  admits 
of  some  exceptions.  In  new-bom  infants  the 
action  of  the  heart  may  have  ceased  for  a 
longer  period,  and  yet  the  child  revive,  and  the 
same  thing  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  cold 
stage  of  Asiatic  cholera.  M.  Michel  Uvy  pro- 
poses on  these  accounts  that  the  verification 
of  decease  should  take  place  at  two  periods, 
separated  by  an  interval  of  24  hours,  and  con- 
siders that  if  on  both  these  occasions  the  ab- 
sence of  all  movement  of  the  heart  for  a  snfil- 
cient  length  of  tune  is  noticed  by  a  competent 
observer,  the  interment  may  take  place  in  per- 
fect safety.  AVhen  bv  an  excess  of  nrecantion 
further  evidence  of  death  may  be  desired,  he 
recommends  the  ai)plication  of  an  iron  heated 
to  redness  to  the  skin ;  this  has  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  distinguishing  between  real  and  ap- 
parent death,  and  of  rousing  the  patient  ener- 
getically where  death  has  not  occurred.  The 
application  of  a  red-hot  iron  to  the  living  bodj 
for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  cause  tl^  total 
destruction  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin, 
the  injury  being  surrounded  by  a  vivid  redness,  , 
causes  in  the  dead  body  merely  a  slight  shrivel- 
ling of  the  epidermis,  and  a  searing  of  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  true  skin. — To  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  premature  interment,  mortu- 
ary houses  have  been  built  in  Germany  and 
otlier  countries,  in  which  the  dead  are  retained 
for  a  time  before  the  final  intcnnent.  A  bell- 
pull  is  so  arranged  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  corpse,  that  the  slightest  mo- 
tion wiH  sound  an  alarm,  and  summon  an 
attendant  constantly  on  the  watch.  So  far, 
these  ])recautions  have  been  useless ;  a  sorgeon 
who  for  45  years  had  been  attached  to  the 
mortuary  house  at  Alentz,  had  during  that  pe- 
riod but  one  single  alarm;  it  occurred  from 
the  corpse  of  an  old  man ;  tlie  abdomen  having 
subsided  from  the  discharge  of  a  large  qoantitj 
of  fluid,  the  arms  had  fallen  lengthwise  beside 
the  IxkIv. — See  FururaiUes  des  Bomaifis^  Greeg 
et  autres  natioM^  by  Claude  Guichard  (Lyons, 
1581 ) ;  Ceremonies  fnnehres  de  toute*  lei  natums^ 
by  Muret  (1679)  ;Die  Grdber  der  Ihllenen.  hj 
Stackelberg  (Berlin,  1837);  Vie  Leichenhi  b<- 
tung^  by  Trusen  (Breslau,  1855);  UisUntm 
usages  funehres  et  des  sepultures  des  p\ 
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aneienSy  by  C.  Feydeau  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1868) ; 
Die  heidnisehe  Todtenhestattung  in  Deutsch- 
land^  by  Weinhold  (Vienna,  1859) ;  Denkschri/t 
tur  Leichenterbrennung  (Namslao,  1860) ;  and 
especially  Traite  des  aignes  de  la  mort,  et  des 
moyens  deprevenir  Us  enterrements  prematures^ 
by  Eugt^ne  Bouchat  (Paris,  1849),  a  work  which 
gained  an  academical  prize.  Madame  Necker 
(1790),  Dr.  Vign6  (1841),  and  others  have  also 
written  on  premature  interments. 

BURIATS,  the  collective  name  of  nomadic 
Mongolian  tribes  scattered  over  the  S.  part  of 
the  province  of  Irkutsk,  Siberia,  from  the 
Chinese  boundary  northward  toward  the  up- 
per Lena  region,  and  westward  from  the  Onon 
to  the  Oka,  a  tributary  of  the  Angara.  In 
Transbaikalia  they  number  nearly  200,000,  and 
in  other  parts  about  20,000,  and  are  chiefly 
agricultural.  They  have  been  under  Russiap 
domination  since  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, though  retaining  their  local  administra- 
tion under  princes  and  elders  of  their  own  se- 
lection. They  live  in  yurts  or  huts,  covered 
with  leather  in  summer  and  with  felt  in  winter. 
They  are  Buddhists,  and  their  idols  are  made 
of  wood  and  other  materials.  Women  are  re- 
garded as  unclean,  and  are  not  allowed  to  ap- 
proach the  altar  where  the  images  are  placed. 
The  men  resemble  the  Calmucks,  and  are  good 
horsemen  and  archers.  Agriculture  and  the 
chase  are  the  chief  means  of  subsistence ;  but 
several  trades,  especially  tliat  of  forging  iron, 
are  carried  on.  Their  language  is  a  branch  of 
the  Mongolian,  and  though  there  is  no  distinct 
literature,  several  native  Buriats,  as  Dorji 
Bansarotf  and  Galsang.Gomboyelf,  have  re- 
cently acquired  eminence  in  science.  Schiefner 
has  prepared  from  the  literary  remains  of  Gas- 
trin a  grammar  and  a  dictionary  of  the  Buriat 
language  (St.  Petersburg,  1857). 

BURIDAN,  Jetn,  a  French  philosopher  of  the 
14th  century,  born  at  B6thune,  in  Artois.  He 
studied  at  the  university  of  Paris,  of  which  he 
became  rector  in  1847.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Occam,  and  his  best  works  relate  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
school  of  nominalistic  philosophy,  and  several 
contradictory  stories  are  told  of  the  incidents 
of  his  life.  His  celebrity  in  modem  times 
arises  from  a  popular  illustration,  attributed  to 
him,  of  the  determining  reasons  in  reference  to 
the  action  of  the  will.  According  to  it,  an  ass, 
placed  midway  between  two  bundles  of  hay, 
equally  attractive,  would  maintain  his  position, 
and  die  of  starvation,  from  want  of  a  reason 
determining  him  to  turn  to  one  side  or  the  other 
for  tlie  purpose  of  satisfying  his  appetite.  This 
illustration  of  the  theory  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  free  will,  popularly  known  as  '*  Buri- 
dan's  ass,V  is  not  to  be  found  in  Buridan's  wri- 
tings, nor  is  it  of  his  invention.  It  is  found,  in 
a  somewhat  different  form,  in  Aristotle,  and  is 
fully  stated  in  the  openi  rerses  of  the  fourth 
canto  A^T     te^g  ^'Para^    c.'* 

BDl  -  te)  a  French  author, 

bi  ,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  8, 


1785.  In  1713  he  removed  to  Paris,  where,  in 
conjunction  with  his  two  brothers,  he  engaged 
in  the  compilation  of  a  manuscript  encyclo- 
paedia, which  when  completed  formfed  12  large 
folio  volumes,  whence  ho  drew  the  materials 
for  many  of  his  subsequent  publications.  His 
treatise  on  the  papal  power  (4  vols.  12mo)  is 
not  much  esteemed ;  but  his  lives  of  Erasmus, 
Grotius,  Bossuet,  and  Du  Perron  are  valuable. 

BURKE.  I.  A  W.  county  of  North  Caroluia,- 
intersected  by  the  Catawba  river;  area,  460 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,777,  of  whom  2,814 
were  colored.  It  abounds  in  beautiful  moun- 
tain scenery,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Blue 
Ridge  near  its  N.  W.  border.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally fertile,  and  aifords  excellent  pasturage. 
The  Wilmington  and  North  Carolina  railroad 
passes  through  it.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  26,528  bushels  of  wheat,  217,049  of 
Indian  corn,  31,010  of  oats,  10,093  of  Irish  and 
12,842  of  sweet  potatoes,  68,076  lbs.  of  butter, 
and  25,204  of  tobacco.  There  were  800  horses, 
719  milch  cows,  2,681  other  cattle,  4,728  sheep, 
and  10,000  swine.  Capital,  Morgantown.  II* 
An  E.  county  of  Georgia,  separated  from  South 
Carolina  by  the  Savannah  river,  bounded  S.  by 
the  Ogeechee,  and  intersected  by  Brier  and 
Buckshead  creeks;  area,  1,040  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  17,679,  of  whom  13,486  were  colored. 
It  is  somewhat  hilly,  but  the  soil  is  fertile.  The 
Central  Georgia  railroad  and  the  Augusta  and 
Savannah  branch  pass  through  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  208,735  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  18,847  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
14,290  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,097 
horses,  1,650  mules  and  asses,  4,277  milch 
cows,  1,648  other  cattle,  and  11,157  swine. 
Capital,  Waynesborough. 

BUR&E,  ^dans,  an  American  jurist,  bom  in 
Galway,  Ireland,  in  1743,  died  in  Charleston,  S. 
C,  in  March,  1802.  He  was  educated  for  the 
church,  but  became  a  lawyer,  and  after  a  visit 
to  the  West  Indies  went  to  South  Carolina 
and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  revolutionary 
army.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  newly  organized  state. 
When  Charleston  was  captured  in  1780,  he 
again  joined  the  army,  and  in  1782  returned 
to  the  bench.  He  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution  because  he  feared  consoli- 
dated power,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  against 
the  aristocratic  features  of  the  society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  which  was  translated  into  French 
by  Mirabeau.  He  was  a  member  of  congress 
in  1789-91,  of  the  state  legislature  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  eventually  became  chancellor 
of  South  Carolina.  He  was  witty,  accomplish- 
ed, upright,  and  eccentric. 

BUR&E,  EdBud,  an  English  statesman,  bom 
in  Dublin,  Jan.  .1,  1780,  died  at  Beaconsfleld, 
England,  July  9,  1797.  He  was  one  of  14  or 
15  children  of  Richard  Burke,  an  attorney,  de- 
scended from  the  Nonnan  De  Burghs  who  early 
settled  in  Ireland.  His  mother  was  of  the 
ancient  Irish  family  of  Nagle,  of  Cjistletown 
Roche,  county  of  Cork,  and  a  grand-niece  of 
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Ellen  Nof^le,  tho  wife  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  |  he  had  enjoyed  only  a  year.  Upon  the  fall  of 
poet  Spenner.  He  entered  Trinity  college,  Dab-  the  Grenvillc  administration  in  1765,  the  mar- 
tin, as  a  pensioner  in  1744,  Oliver  Goldsmith  quis  of  Rockingham,  the  new  primo  nnni^ittrr, 
l>einjr  a  follow  student.  He  took  his  bachelor's  appointed  Burke  his  private  secretary,  and  he 
doffree  in  1748,  and  in  1750  went  to  London,  |  was  soon  atYerward  returned  to  parliament 
whore  he  had  previously  boon  entoro<l  as  a  law  j  for  AVondovor,  Buckinghamshire,  a  Loruupli 
student  of  the  Middle  Temple.  But  ho  aban-  !  l)el()n^ring  to  Lord  Vemey.  Tlie  very  day  he 
doned  tho  law,  and  atlter  an  unsuccessful  appli-  took  his  seat,  Jan.  14,  1766,  he  made  remarks 
cation  for  tiio  chair  of  logic  in  the  university  I  on  tho  address  of  thanks  to  the  throne  in  a  strain 
'of  Glasgow,  devoted  himself  to  literary  labors,  of  elotjuonce  which  attracted  the  attention  (»f 
His  father  made  ample  allowance  for  his  main-  I  Pitt,  afterward  earl  of  Chatham.     Ue  speedily 


tcnance,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation 
for  the  report  of  his  having  boon  at  that  time 
without  any  resources  excepting  his  pen.  lie 
contributed  politicid  articles  to  the  periodical 
press,  but  his  first  separate  production,  "A 
Vindication  of  Natural  Society,*'  puri)orting  to 
have  l)eon  written  by  '^  a  late  noble  writer,"  did 


became  the  animating  spirit  of  the  Rockingham 
administration,  and  in  tho  stormy  debates  rela- 
ting to  the  American  stamp  act  he  was  the  must 
etiective  in  nrging  moderate  and  conciliatory 
measures.  Out  of  the  house,  as  well  as  in  it, 
his  industry  was  indefatigable,  while  his  knowl- 
edge of  colonial  alfairs  was  exceedingly  usefuL 


not  appear  till  17i36  (new  e<l.,  1765),  and  was  ,  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Rockingham  admini5- 
ascribed  to  Bolingbroke,  whoso  stylo  was  ad-  |  tration  in  July,  1766,  Burke  published  anuny- 
mirably  iTiiitatod,  although  it  was  written  with  ■  mously  **  A  Short  Account  of  a  late  Short 
a  brilliancy  and  fervor  to  which  Bolingbroke  |  Administration,"'  in  which  he  ^igoronsly  d«- 
nevor  attained.  The  '*  Philosophical  Imjuiry  fended  the  policy  of  the  whigs.  In  the  com- 
^  into  tho  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  ',  promise  cabmet  which  Lord  Chatham  under- 
Beautiful  ''  (1756),  written  when  Burke  was  in  ,  took  to  fonu  he  was  offered  a  place,  which  he 
his  27th  year,  secured  for  him  the  regard  of  •  declined,  as  he  did  a  similar  otfer  on  the  part 
Johnson,  Reynolds,  and  other  eminent  men,  i  of  the  duke  of  Grafton  in  1767.  The  |)arlia- 
and  placed  him  at  the  heail  of  tho  n^sthotical  !  ment  was  dissolved  in  1768,  when  Burke  wai 
critics  of  his  day.  In  1757  ho  visited  Batli  for  again  returned  for  Wendovcr.  About  the  same 
tho  improvement  of  his  health,  and  lived  in  ',  time  ho  purchased  for  £20,000  a  fine  estate 
the  house  of  his  physician  and  roiiioto  kinsman.  '  near  Beaconsfield,  Buckinghamshire ;  a  part 
Dr.  Christopher  Nugent,  whoso  daughter  Jane  of  the  purchase  money  having  been  advanced, 
^lury  ho  married  the  same  year.  Speaking  (»f  at  first  as  a  loan,  and  afterward  as  a  ^It.  by 
her  he  long  atWr ward  said,  "Every  care  vanish-  ]  the  marquis  of  Rockingliam.  In  1769  Burke 
e<l  tho  moment  I  entered  umlor  my  own  rootV^  published  his  *'  Observations  on  a  late  Pablica- 
She  bore  him  two  sons,  one  of  whom  died  in  i  tion,  entitled  *Tho  Present  State  of  the  Na- 
infancy,  and  tlie  other,  Richard,  in  1 7$)4.  After  '  tion '  -*  (5th  e<l.,  1782),  which  latter  was  ascrilied 
his  return  to  London  api>eared  **An  xXccount  |  to  Mr.  Grenville  or  to  his  former  secretary,  Mr. 
of  the  European  Settlements  in  America'*  .  Knox,  and  in  1770  his  celebrated  ^'Thoughts 
(2  vols.,  London,  1757).  Burke's  autograph  j  on  the  Cause  of  tho  Present  Discontents/'  In 
receipt  for  50  guineas  to  Dodsley,  the  imblishor  '  November,  1771,  he  was  a]>pointed  agent  of 
of  this  work,  is  still  extant,  and  internal  ovi-  .  Now  York  to  represent  the  interests  of  that 
denre  indicates  him  as  the  author,  although  '  colony  in  England,  for  which  he  received  a 
dou])ts  have  l)oon  expressed  on  tho  subject,  and  salary  of  £7<iO.  During  the  sessions  <rf  1772-3 
it  is  not  included  in  the  common  editions  of  he  distinguished  himself  by  hisjnasterlj  and 
liis  w(»rks.  Tho  abl)6  Raynal  made  use  of  it  in  ;  elaborate  reviews  of  the  alVairs  of  the  £a]Bt  In- 
his  work  on  the  American  revolution,  and  Du-  dia  company.  Still  more  did  he  distingoish 
gahl  Stewart  an<l  Prior  ])raise  it  highly.  He  '  himself  during  the  next  session,  1774,  on  the 
directed  for  many  yoors  tho  *' Annual  Regis-  "  state  of  the  American  colonieSi  then  driven 
tor,''  established  l)yi)o(lsley  in  1750.  Previous  I  almost  into  insurrection  by  the  tionrse  of  the 
to  this  he  had  c<»iiimoncod  for  that  publisher  an  English  govoniment.  His  great  specfch  on 
''  Essay  toward  an  Abridgment  (»f  the  English  American  taxation  was  delivered  on  April  19 
History  "(London,  1757),  bringing  the  narrative  of  that  year.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  par- 
down  to  the  time  of  King  John.  The  reason  liament  he  was  nominated  for  the  city  of  Bris- 
for  its  discontinuance  is  not  known.  About  tol,  for  which  he  was  returned  on  Nov.  3,  af- 
this  time  Uurko  was  introduced  by  the  earl  of  tor  a  .<»evere  contest  of  27  days.  On  March  22. 
Charleinont  to  ^Villiiiiii  (terard  Hamilton,  po]i-  '  1775,  he  delivered  another  remarkable  speech 
ularly  known  as  Sindo-Speech  llnmilton,  sec-  in  behalf  of  the  Americans,  which  he  snb- 
retary  to  l.onl  Halifax,  the  newly  appointed  sequently  ])ublished.  His  zealous  support  of 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  17<»1  he  V»ecaiMo  ,  tho  c(»lonios  rendered  him  unpopular  with  hL* 
Hamilton's  private  soirretarv,  nnd  in  1703  re-  constituents,  and  he  was  compelled  to  dt^- 
ceivod  a  pensi<»n  of  i'8i>0.  Hamilton  had  Wt-n  ,  fend  himself  in  "Two  Letters  to  Gentlenun 
instrumeiit:d  in  procuring  this  pensi(»n.  and  con-  of  Bristol.''  All  the  while  the  questions  of 
ceived  that  ho  had  thorel)y  bound  the  recipient  the  Catholic  disabilities  and  of  the  trade  with 
to  him  fur  life.  Burke  theretbrc  re.signc<l  tlie  Ireland  occupied  a  large  share  of  his  atten- 
secretaryship  and  throw  up  the  pension,  which    tion.     On  Feb.  11,  1780.   he  introduced  his 
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celobrated  bills  for  regfidating  the  bonsebold, 
tbe  army,  navy,  and  pension  pay  offices,  ord- 
nance, the  mint,  tbe  exchequer,  &c. ;  these 
he  commended  in  a  speech  on  "Economical 
Keform,'^  wliich  is  almost  without  a  parallel 
in  the  records  of  parliamentary  eloquence.  But 
his  talents  did  not  reconcile  the  electors  of 
Bristol  to  his  politics,  and  declining  a  reflec- 
tion, he  was  returned  for  Malton,  which  borough 
he  continued  to  represent  during  the  remainder 
of  his  public  career.  The  Rockingham  party 
^  again  coming  mto  power  in  March,  1782,  Burke 
became  a  privy  councillor  and  paymaster  gen- 
eral of  the  forces ;  but,  not  possessing  an  aris- 
tocratic family  connection,  he  was  not  allowed 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  No  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  government  was  more  lucrative  than  that 
of  paymaster ;  yet  Burke's  first  act  was  to  in: 
troduce  a  bill  for  its  reorganization,  which  ma- 
terially lessened  his  own  emoluments.  In  that 
department  alone  he  was  said  to  have  effected 
an  annual  saving  of  £47,000.  On  the  death 
of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  Burke  retired 
for  a  time ;  but  the  ministry  of  the  duke  of 
Portland  in  1783  restored  him  to  his  former 
^  place.  In  that  year  he  began  his  labors  on 
East  Indian  affairs,  with  his  voluminous  reports 
on  the  administration  of  justice  in  Bengal  and 
other  provinces ;  and  for  several  years  he  was 
absorbed  in  the  investigations  and  trials  which 
^ arose  out  of  the  subject.  During  this  time  he 
^  conducted  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings 
for  maladministration  of  the  government  of 
India.  His  great  speech,  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1786,  on  presenting 
the  articles  of  impeachment,  is  a  masterpiece 
of  eloquence.  He  regarded  this  impeachment 
OS  the  crowning  act,  and  destined  to  be  the 
glory  or  shame,  of  his  public  life.  It  is  now 
acknowledged  to  have  been  its  crowning  glory. 
When  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  Burke 
undertook  to  oppose  its  principles  and  in- 
fluence. In  1790  appeared  his  *' Reflections 
on  the  Revolution  of  France,"  a  letter  to  a 
French  gentleman,  of  which  80,000  copies 
were  at  once  sold,  and  which  was  translated 
into  French  by  Dupont.  It  was  an  eloquent 
production,  and  gave  rise  to  many  sharp  con- 
troversies, leading  to  an  open  rupture  with 
Fox,  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
impeachment  of  Hastings,  and  was  now  the 
whig  loader  in  the  house  of  commons.  Their 
formal  separation  was  an  affecting  scene.  Fox 
paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  character  and  genius 
of  his  old  friend,  now  his  opponent.  Burke 
was  henceforth  isolated  from  his  former  polit- 
ical friends,  but  continued  his  activity,  publish- 
in  ir  bis  '*  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Wliicrs"  (1791),  "Letters  to  Sir  Hercules  Lan- 
gnsho  "  (1792),  "  Thoughts  on  French  Affau-s," 
^-  Ptemarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies  "  (1793), 
and  many  other  pamphlets.  He  retired  from 
tlie  house  of  commons  June  20,  1794.  In  the 
following  August  he  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
death  of  Richard  Burke,  his  only  surviving  son, 
but  he  still  retained  his  cheerfulness  and  activ- 


ity. In  1795  he  recdved  a  pension  of  £1,200 
from  the  civil  list,  and  soon  after  another  of 
£2,500  from  the  4J  per  cent.  fund.  In  his  retire-^;!^ 
ment  his  pen  was  still  busy,  and  in  a  "  Letter  to 
a  Noble  Lord,"  and  "  Two  Letters  on  the  Pro- 
posal for  a  Regicide  Peace,"  he  showed  all  his 
original  power.  Not  long  before  his  death  he 
founded  a  school  for  the  children  of  French 
emigrants.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last, 
and  had  Addison^s  essay  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  read  to  him  on  his  deathbed.  Mr. 
Fox,  in  proposing  his  interment  in  Westminster 
abbey,  drew  tears  from  almost  every  one  pres- 
ent in  the  house  of  commons.  Burke^s  genius 
has  been  extolled  by  8ir  Robert  Peel,  Earl 
Russell,  and  other  eminent  men.  Macaulay 
regarded  him,  in  aptitude  of  comprehension 
and  richness  of  imagination,  as  above  every 
orator,  ancient  or  modem ;  and  Wilhelm  von 
Schlegel  in  his  "  Lectures  on  Literature " 
awards  him  high  praise  for  having  been  to 
England  and  to  all  Europe,  and  especiaUy  to 
Germany,  a  new  light  of  political  wisdom  and 
moral  experience.  His  conversational  power 
was  as  remarkable  as  were  his  oratorical  efforts 
and  his  written  works.  The  authorship  of  the 
letters  of  Junius  was  at  one  time  ascribed  to 
Burke,  and  it  was  at  all  events  believed  that 
he  knew  who  the  author  was,  but  he  never 
made  any  disclosures  on  the  subject. — The  pres- 
ent representative  of  the  family  of  Burke  is 
his  grand-nephew  Thomas  Haviland  Burke,  a 
London  lawyer,  and  son  of  Lieut.  Col.  Thomao 
Haviland  by  Mary  French,  a  daughter  of 
Burke^s  sister  Juliana. — Earl  Fitzwilliam,  in 
coi\j unction  with  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Richard 
Bourke,  a  relative  of  Burke,  edited  the  cor- 
respondence of  Edmund  Burke,  1744-'97  (4 
vols.,  London,  1826-'44),  reprinted  in  the  new 
edition  of  Burke^s  works  and  correspondence 
(8  vols.,  1852).  James  Prior  wrote  **  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Burke  "  (2  vols., 
London,  1824) ;  the  Rev.  George  Oroly,  "  Me- 
moir of  the  Political  Life  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Edmund  Burke  "  (2  vols.,  1840) ;  Peter  Burke, 
"  The  Public  and  Domestic  Life  of  Edmund 
Burke"  (1853);  and  Thomas  Madknight,  the 
"Life  and  Times  of  Burke  "  (3  vols.,  18o8-'61). 
An  excellent  edition  of  his  works,  edited  by 
George  Nichols,  was  published  at  Boston  in 
L865-'7,  12  vols.  8vo  (12  vols.  16mo,  1869). 

BrRKE,  Sir  Jolin  BenumI,  an  English  geneal- 
ogist, bom  in  London  in  1815.  His  father, 
John  Burke,  who  died  in  1848,  was  cadet  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Ireland,  and  became  at- 
tached as  reporter  and  editor  to  the  London 
press.  He  originated  many  literary  specula- 
tions, among  others  the  "  Standard  Novels,"  a 
series  of  cheap  republications,  with  new  intro- 
ductions by  the  authors.  He  was  the  founder 
and  first  editor  (subsequently  assisted  by  his  two 
sons)  of  "Burke's  Peerage  and  Baronetage," 
the  most  complete  and  accurate  work  of  its 
kind,  a  new  edition  being  published  each  year 
(34th  ed.,  1872).  In  May,  1857,  the  copyright 
of  this  work  was  sold  for  a  large  sum,  although 
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bnrdcncd  with  tlie  payment  of  £400  per  anmim  '  on  the  previous  day  by  the  party  in  charge  of 
to  whichever  of  Mr.  Burke's  Bona  should  edit  :  it,  wlio  had  given  up  all  hope  of  seeinj;  them 

the  **Peernpe/' as  h)iijr  as  it  continued  to  be  pub-  a^ain.      Burko  and  his  eompanions  perished 

lislied.     Sir  J.Bernard  Burke  was  called  to  the  from  starvation  and  exposure,  excepting  the 

Knplish  l)ar  at  the  Middle  Teni])le  in  1839,  sue-  sailor  King,  who   was  reduced   almost    to  a 

ceeded  Sir  William  Botliam  as  *' rister  king  of  skelet<m  when  a  searching  expedition  under 

arms  of  all  Ireland  ■''  in  185;),  imd  was  knighted  liowitt's  command  found  him  on  tSept.  15  witli 

in  1854.     He  succeeded  his  father  as  editor  of  a  party  of  aborigines  who  had  given  him  sh*.l- 

the  **  l)ictionary  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronet-  ter.     Several  expeditions  were  set  on  fo«it,  und 

age,"  and    has  also  written  the  **  History  of  after  a  i)rotracted  search  the  remains  of  Burke 

I)ormant,   Abeyant,    Forfeited,    and    Kxtinct  and  Wills  were  found  in  the  neighborhood  i»f 

Peerages,"  **  History  of  the  Landed  (Jentry,''  Cooper's  creek.      Among  the  travellers  whi> 

**  Vicissitudes  of  Families,"  and  several  other  followed  the  tracks  of  Burke,  Landsborough. 

works  on  kindred  subjects.  leader  of  an  expedition  started  by  the  nnthnri- 

Bl'RkEv  Johi  Uolf,  an  American  historian,  ties  of  Victoria  and  Queensland,  Buccee<led  in 

born  in  Ireland,  killed  in  a  duel  caused  by  a  1802   in  likewise  crossing  the  continent  from 

1)olitical  quarrel,  Ajiril  11,  1808,  near  Camp-  south  to  north;  and  McKinlay,  at  the  head  of 
K'lrs  bridge,  Va.  Ho  was  educated  at  Trinity  another  expedition  under  tlie  auspices  of  the 
college,  Dublin,  emigrated  to  America  in  171»7,  Southern  Australian  authorities,  performeil  thv 
conducted  a  newspai>er  in  Boston,  and  subso-  same  feat,  though  taking  a  somewhat  ditfercnt 
quently  one  in  New  York,  where  he  was  ar-  route.  Burke's  name  has  been  given  to  an  ex- 
rested  under  the  se<lition  law.  He  then  re-  tensive  district  S.  of  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
moved  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  where  he  practised  and  to  several  localities  in  that  region,  in  coin- 
law.  He  wrote  *' Bunker  Hill"  and  several  memoration  of  his  services  and  fate, 
other  historicid  dramas,  and  a  ''  History  of  the  BrRKE,  Thonas  Klfhtlas,  an  Irish  Dominican 
late  War  in  Ireland  "(1707).  His  best  work,  the  i)reacher,  born  in  Gal  way  in  1830.  He  rt- 
*'  History  of  Virginia  from  the  first  Settlement  ceived  priestly  orders  in  1856,  and  is  a  nieni- 
dowu  to  1804,*' was  in  three  volumes,  to  which  ber  of  the  convent  of  St.  Saviours,  Dublin. 


a  tourth  was  adde<l  in  18ir»,  written  by  L.  H. 
(iirardin  and  Mr.  Jones.  A  memoir  of  Burke, 
by  C.  Campbell,  was  published  in  1808. 

BlKkE,  Kobfrt  O^Hara,an  Australian  explorer, 
born  in  county  Galway,  Ireland,  in  1821,  died 
in  Australia  in  June,  I8<;i.  He  received  a 
collegiate  education  in  Belgium,  served  in  the 
Austrian  armv,  was  for  several  vears  a  member 
(»f  the  mounted  police  after  his  return  to  Great 
Britain  in  1848,  and  subsecjuently  went  to  Aus- 
tralia.    He  served  there  for  seven  years  as  in- 


His  eloquence  has  caused  him  to  \>e  yearly 
called  to  Rome,  where  he  was  partly  educa- 
ted, to  preach  during  hent.  In  October,  1871. 
lie  came  to  the  United  States  as  ''visitatMr 
general"  of  his  order,  and  preached  and  lec- 
tured almost  daily  here  or  in  Canada.  A  very 
large  sum  of  money  was  thus  realized  for  pnblic 
charities.  The  interest  produce<l  by  his  dis- 
courses was  much  increase<l  by  a  public  c<in- 
troversv  with  the  historian  Fronde,  who  wa> 
lecturing  in  the  country  at  tho  same  time,  on 


speetor  of  police,  and  during  that  time  went  to  his  representations  of  the  Irish  race.  Father 
England  to  take  part  in  the  Crimean  war,  hut  ar-  Burke  returned  to  Europe  Feb.  22,  1873.  Hi* 
rived  too  late.  He  left  Melbourne  Aug.  20, 18(50,  ,  lectures  and  sermons  were  collected  and  pub- 
at  the  head  of  a  finely  organize<l  government  I  lished  by  P.  M.  Haverty  (Xew  York,  1872 1. 
expedition  to  cros^t  the  (Continent  from  south  to  bCrKEL,  Helirleli,  a  German  painter,  liom  at 
north.  Some  of  the  men  soon  abandoned  the  en-  |  Pirmasens,  Bavaria,  Sept.  i),  1802,  died  June 
terprise,  while  others  were  left  in  charge  of  a  in,  18r>0.  He  studied  in  Mnnich  and  Rome, 
relief  camp  at  Cooj>er's  creek.  Burke,  acccmi-  '  and  aniong  his  works  are  many  pictures  of  com- 
panied  h\  the  astron<mier  Wills,  and  by  King  mori  life  in  Italy,  Bavaria,  and  Tyrol,  wiib 
and  (irey,  started  from  that  point  I)e(\  10,  landscapes.  His  painting  of  brigands  in  the 
ami  travelled  about  liiM)  ni.  in  a  X.  W.  direc-  Cami)agna  di  Uonia  is  esjiecially  renowned. 
tion  with  only  six  camels  and  one  horse,  after  !  BlRLAMiQl'I,  Jean  JacqieSf  a  Swiss  writer 
which  they  turne<l  eastward,  keeping  nearly  u]Mm  law,  born  in  (ieneva,  July  24,  1604,  died 
due  \.  on  the  meridian  of  1-10",  and  reaching  :  April  ;J,  1748.  His  education  was  directed 
<»n  Feb.  1 1,  18iH,  one  of  the  numerous  streams  ,  by  his  father,  a  learned  man  and  secretary  of 
falling  into  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria  about  lat.  the  republic.  Before  he  wiu»  26  years  old  he 
17°  ')0'  S.  and  Ion.  140°  E.,  which  Wills  identi-  was  appointed  honorary  professor  of  jurispru- 
fie<l  as  the  Cloncurrv.  but  which  had  long  been  dence  in  the  university  of  Geneva,  lie  trav- 
8uppi>sed  to  be  the  Flimlers  river.  They  cross-  elle<l  in  England,  Holland,  and  France,  and  re- 
e<l  swamps  and  f<»und  a  channel  through  which  turning  to  Geneva  in  172<},  be  began  his  Course 
the  sea  water  entered,  but  do  n»)t  seem  to  have  of  lectures,  which  brought  great  reputation 
actually  set  foot  on  the  sliores  of  the  gulf,  to  himself  and  the  university.  In  1T40  he 
Their  honie. journey,  ctuumenced  Feb.  1;>,  18i>l,  resigned  his  professorship  on  arconnt  of  ill 
wa«4  attencle<l  by  even  more  grievou-i  hardshij)s  health,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Sovereign 
than  they  had  ])roviou*ily  endured;  and  they  council,  where  he  continued  to  render  service 
reache<\  the  relief  camp  at  Ci)oj)er's  creek  on  to  the  state  until  his  <leath.  Tho  writings  of 
April  21,  only  to  find  that  it  had  been  deserted     Burlama^ui  are  remarkable  for  the  cloamew 
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and  precision  of  their  style,  and  have  been  used 
OS  text  books  in  several  of  the  German  univer- 
sities, and  in  that  of  Cambridge,  England.  He 
found  many  of  his  materials  in  Grotius,  Pufen- 
dorf,  and  Barbeyrac,  but  these  he  reduced  to 
simplicity  and  order.  His  principal  works  are, 
Frincipes  du  droit  naturet  (1747),  and  Prin- 
cipes  du  droit  politique  (1761). 

BIRLEIGH,  or  BugUey,  WIIBim  Cecfl,  lord,  an 
En<;^Iish  statesman,  bom  at  Bourne,  Lincoln- 
shire, Sept.  18,  1520,  died  Aug.  4,  1598.  His 
father  was  master  of  the  robes  to  Henry  VHL 
Ho  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  a  debate 
with  two  i)riests,  in  which  he  attacked  papal 
supremacy,  so  pleased  the  king  that  Cecil  was 
at  once  received  into  royal  favor.  In  1547  he 
was  appointed  master  of  requests  by  the  lord 
protector  Somerset,  whom  he  accompanied  the 
same  year  in  the  Scotch  expedition,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Musselburgh.  After 
the  death  of  Henry,  Cecil  continued  in  favor 
with  Edward  VL,  and  was  appointed  secreta- 
ry of  state  in  1548.  On  the  faU  of  Somerset, 
who  had  been  his  friend  and  patron,  Cecil  was 
for  a  time  involved  in  his  disgrace ;  but  after 
three  months'  confinement  in  the  tower  he 
was  restored  to  his  office  in  1551  by  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  and  was  soon  afterward 
knighted  and  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy 
council.  Cecil  avoided  compromising  himself 
in  the  question  of  the  succession,  and  adroitly 
seized  an  opportunity  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
the  cause  of  Mary  was  likely  to  be  successful, 
and  tendered  his  submission.  During  the  reign 
of  Mary  he  took  no  important  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  though  a  Protestant  at  heart  con- 
formed outwardly  to  tlie  queen's  religion,  and 
thereby  preserved  a  share  of  royal  favor.  Be- 
ing chosen  in  1555  one  of  the  members  for  Lin- 
colnshire, he  took  part  in  the  debates  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  ventured  to  oppose  the 
government,  but  in  a  temperate  manner.  When 
Mary's  increasing  ill  health  indicated  the  pru- 
dence of  such  a  step,  Cecil  opened  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  who  on 
her  accession  to  the  throne  appointed  him  her 
secretary.  Thenceforward  till  the  end  of  his 
long  life  he  was  in  reality  Elizabeth's  prime 
minister.  In  1571  he  was  created  Baron  Bur- 
leigh, and  in  the  following  year  he  received  the 
order  of  the  garter  and  was  made  lord  high 
treasurer.  The  wise  and  eminently  prudent 
policy  which  distinguished  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth is  no  doubt  traceable  to  Burleigh.  Ac- 
customed to  thread  his  way  through  the  wiles 
of  diplomacy,  Burleigh  was  always  well  in- 
formed of  the  plots  which  were  continually  in 
progress  or  coutrivancxs  against  the  queen's  per- 
son or  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  thwarted 
them  by  his  sagacity  and  caution.  Burleigh's 
public  life  is  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
J-eicester,  Essex,  and  Kaleigh  were  the  person- 
al favorites  of  the  queen,  but  Burleigh  alone 
held  the  helm  of  state.  His  private  life  was 
calm  and  undisturbed,  his  personal  habits  quiet 
and  frugal.    His  thrift  sometimes  approached 


avarice,  but  he  was  honest  and  upright  in  his 
public  dealings.  He  was  twice  married:  in 
1541  to  a  sister  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  who  died, 
leaving  one  son,  Thomas,  afterward  earl  of 
Exeter ;  his  second  wife  was  Mildred,  daughter 
of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  by  whom  he  had  Robert, 
his  associate  and  successor,  afterward  earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  two  daughters.  He  survived 
his  second  wife  by  only  a  few  years. 

BrRLEIGH,  WiUUm  Henry,  an  American  au- 
thor and  journalist,  bom  at  Woodstock,  Conn., 
Feb.  2,  1812,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March 
18, 1871.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  printer,  and  worked  at  his  trade  till  1888, 
when  he  became  editor  of  the  *'  Literary  Ga- 
zette," Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  subsequently  of 
the  "  Christian  Witness,"  Pittsburgh,  Penn., 
"The  Charter  Oak,"  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the 
"Washington  Banner."  He  also  contribute 
prose  and  verse  to  several  periodicals,  and  in 
1840  issued  a  volume  of  poems.  Ho  was  an 
early  and  prominent  advocate  of  tlie  anti-sla- 
very cause. — Of  his  brothers,  George  8.  has 
published  "The  Maniac  and  other  Poems" 
(1849),  and  CnARLES  C,  a  lecturer,  "Thoughts 
on  the  Death  Penalty"  (1845). 

BlULiSON,  a  central  county  of  Texas, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Brazos  river,  S.  by  the 
Yegua,  one  of  its  branches,  and  watered  by 
affluents  of  the  Yegua ;  area,  976  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  8,072,  of  whom  8,021  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  uneven ;  the  soil  of  the  lowlands 
is  a  sandy  loam,  in  many  places  very  produc- 
tive; that  of  the  uplands  is  lighter.  About 
three  fourths  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  oak 
forests.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
228,929  bushels  of  Indian  com,  6,428  bales  of 
cotton,  and  14,200  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were 
8,117  horses,  4,110  milch  cows,  13,908  other 
cattle,  6,168  sheep,  and  14,915  swine.  Capital, 
Caldwell. 

BIJllLINGAHE,  luM,  an  American  diploma- 
tist, bom  in  New  Berlm,  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  14,  1820,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
Feb.  28,  1870.  His  father,  who  was  a  farmer, 
removed  when  Anson  was  three  years  old  to 
a  farm  in  Seneca  co.,  Ohio,  where  they  lived 
for  ten  years,  and  in  1888  again  removed  to 
Detroit,  and  after  two  years  more  to  a  farm 
at  Branch,  Mich.  In  1887  Anson  was  admit- 
ted to  the  university  of  Michigan,  and  six  years 
later  went  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  entered 
the  law  school  of  Harvard  university,  where 
he  graduated  in  1846.  He  began  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  Boston,  and  a  year  or  two  later 
became  an  active  member  and  a  popular  orator 
of  the  free-soil  party,  then  recently  formed. 
In  the  political  campaign  of  1848  he  acquired  a 
wide  reputation  as  a  public  speaker  in  behalf 
of  the  election  of  Van  Buren  and  Adams.  In 
1849-50  he  made  a  visit  to  Europe.  In  1852 
he  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  senate, 
and  in  1858  ho  served  as  a  member  of  the  state 
constitutional  convention,  to  which  he  was  elect- 
ed by  the  town  of  North  borough,  though  he 
resided  in  Cambridge.    He  joined  the  Ameri- 
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can  party  on  its  formation  in  1854,  and  was  in 
timt  year  electod  by  it  to  the  S4th  congress. 
In  the  following  year  he  cooperated  in  tlio  for- 
mation of  the  republican  party,  to  which  he 
ever  afterward  steadily  adhered.  In  congress 
ho  bore  himself  with  courage  and  addresis  and 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  on 
the  anti-slavery  side  of  the  house.  For  the  se- 
vere terms  in  which  he  denounced  tlie  assault 
committed  by  Preston  S.  Brooks  upon  Senator 
Sumner  in  1856,  he  was  challenged  by  Brooks. 
He  promptly  accepted  the  challenge^  and  nam- 
ed rilies  as  tlie  weapons  to  be  used,  and  Navy 
island,  Just  above  Niagara  Falls,  as  the  place  of 
fighting.  To  the  latter  proposition  Mr.  Brooks 
demurred,  alleging  tliat,  m  order  to  meet  his  op- 
ponent in  Canada,  in  the  tlien  excited  state  of 
public  feeling,  he  would  have  to  expose  himself 
to  po])ular  violence  in  passing  through  '*  the  ene- 
mv'scountrv,^^  ashocaUed  the  northern  states. 
The  matter  presently  fell  through,  but  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Burlingame  had  conduct^ 
ed  himself  greatly  raised  him  in  the  estimation 
of  his  friends  and  of  his  party ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Boston  at  the  end  of  his  term  he  was 
received  with  distinguished  popular  honors, 
lie  was  reelected  to  the  35th  and  86th  con- 
gresses ;  but  failing,  after  an  animated  and  close 
contest,  to  be  returned  to  the  87th,  his  legisla- 
tive career  ended  in  March,  1801.  He  was  im- 
mediately appointed  by  President  Lincoln  min- 
ister to  Austria ;  but  that  government  declining 
to  receive  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  a  man  who 
had  spoken  often  and  eloquently  in  favor  of 
Hungarian  independence,  and  had  moved  in 
congress  the  recognition  of  Sardinia  as  a  iirst- 
class  power,  ho  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
China.  In  1805  ho  returned  to  the  United 
States  with  tlie  intention  of  resigning  his  office ; 
but  the  secretary  of  state  urged  him  to  resume 
liis  functions  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  for- 
ward important  projects  and  negotiations  which 
he  had  initiated.  To  this  he  tinully  consent- 
ed. AVhen  in  1807  he  announced  his  intention 
of  returning  homo,  Prince  Kung,  the  regent  of 
the  empire,  offered  to  appoint  him  special  am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  and  the  great 
European  powers  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
treaties  of  amity  with  those  nations — an  honor 
never  before  conferred  on  a  foreigner.  This 
position  Mr.  Hurlingame  accepted,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  mission  he  arriveil  in  the 
United  States  in  March,  1808.  On  July  28 
8ui)pleinentary  articles  to  the  treaty  of  1858 
were  signed  at  Washington,  and  soon  afterward 
ratitie<l  by  the  Chinese  government.  These 
marked  the  first  official  acceptance  by  China 
of  tiie  principk^  of  international  law,  and  pro- 
vided, in  general,  tiiot  the  ]»rivileges  enjoyed 
by  western  nations  under  that  law — the  riglit 
of  eminent  domain,  the  right  of  appointing 
consuls  at  the  ports  of  tiie  United  States,  and 
the  ]»ower  of  the  government  to  grant  or  with- 
hold commercial  ]>rivileges  and  immunities  at 
their  own  discretion  subject  to  treatv — should 
be  secured  to  China ;  that  nation  undertaking 


to  obsorvo  the  corresponding  obligfttims  j 
scribed  by  international  law  toward  other  p 
pies.  Special  provisions  also  stipulated 
entire  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship 
Americans  in  China  and  Chinese  in  Axneri 
for  joint  efforts  against  the  cooly  trade ;  for 
ei\joyment  by  Chinese  in  America  and  Anm 
cans  in  China  of  all  rights  in  re^MCt  to  tn 
and  residence  accorded  to  citizens  of  the  n 
favored  nation ;  for  similar  reciprocal  riidit 
the  matter  of  the  public  educational  instttnti 
of  the  two  countries,  and  for  the  right  of 
tablishing  schools  by  citizens  of  either  co 
try  m  the  other.  The  concli^diDg  artlde  < 
claims  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
right  of  interference  with  the  domestic  adn 
istration  of  China  in  the  matter  of  railroada, 
egraphs,  and  internal  improvemeiita,  bat  ag] 
that  the  United  States  will  fhrnish  asrists 
in  these  points  on  proper  oonditionSf  w 
requested  by  the  Chinese  government.  Fi 
America  Mr.  Burlingame  proceeded  in  the 
ter  ])art  of  1868  to  England,  and  thence 
Franco  (1869),  Denmark,  Sweden,  HcrfU 
and  Prussia,  in  all  of  which  countries  he 
favorably  received,  and  in  all  of  ivhich 
France,  to  which  he  intended  returning  h 
ho  negotiated  important  treaties  or  article 
agreement.  Reaching  St  Petersburg  eari 
1870,  he  had  just  entered  upon  the  bnsi 
of  his  mission  when  he  died  of  pnenmoni 
ter  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days. 

BURLINGTON,  a  central  county  of  New 
sey,  extending  entirely  across  the  state. 
bounded  8.  £.  by  tlie  Atlantic  and  N.  "^ 
the  Delaware  river ;  area,  600  aq.  m. ;  po 
1870,  53,689.  Several  streams  falling  inU 
Atlantic  and  the  Delaware  water  it.  The 
face  is  level.  The  soil  near  the  river  ii 
markably  fertile ;  in  other  localitiea  it  is  sa 
Pine  woods  are  fonnd  in  varioaa  parts  ol 
county.  Bog  iron  ore  is  abondiuDt,  and  ii 
western  portion  are  frequently  foimd,  imbe 
in  marl,  {>etrified  vegetables  and  *»«>— *i  n 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Camden  and  Aw 
the  Mt  Holly  branch  and  the  Ateo  branc 
the  Now  Jersey  Southern,  the  Camden 
Burlington  County,  and  the  Pemberton 
Ilightstown  railroads.  The  chief  prodne 
in  1870  were  200,120  bnsliels  of  wheat, 
411  of  rye,  983,879  of  Indian  com,  171 
of  oats,  581,955  of  Irish  and  114,617  of  a 
potatoes,  58,165  tons  of  hay,  494,769  lb 
butter,  and  47,247  of  wool.  There  were  ( 
horses,  1.288  mules  and  ossea,  14,796  a 
cows,  3,852  other  cattle,  1,669  ahe^ 
15,760  swine.    Capital,  Mount  UoUj. 

BrRUNGTON,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and 
capital  of  Chittenden  co.,  Vt^  situated  ( 
buy  of  itM  own  name  on  the  £.  shore  of  ] 
Chnm])lain,  88  m.  l)y  railroad  N.  W.  of  1 
pelier ;  pop.  in  1H7(»,  14,887.  The  city  wi 
coq>orated  in  1864  from  part  of  the  tow 
the  same  name.  The  harbor  is  the  beat  oi 
lake,  being  easy  of  access  from  N.  and  Sl, 
tected  frum  W.  winds  by  a  breakwater  9( 
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long,  and  having  a  lighthoase  erected  in  1826 
on  Janiper  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay. 
Burlington  is  the  largest  place  in  the  state,  and 
in  beauty  of  scenery  and  location  is  scarcely 
surpassed  in  New  England.  The  ground  on 
which  it  is  built  rises  gradually  from  the  shore 
to  a  height  of  281  ft.,  the  summit  commanding 
one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  N.  is  the  Winooski  op  Onion  river, 
with  the  manufacturing  village  of  Winooski, 
connected  with  the  city  by  a  bridge^  and  part- 
ly comprised  in  Burlington  township.  The 
university  of  Vermont,  comprising  four  large 
buildings,  founded  in  1791,  and  endowed  by  the 
state  with  29,000  acres  of  land,  occupies  the 
highest  ground  in  the  city.  The  agricultural 
college  was  united  in  1865  with  the  university, 
whichi^ccordingly  received  the  national  grant 
of  150,000  acres  of  land.  In  1878  the  univer- 
sity had  15  instructors,  125  students,  of  whom 
85  were  females,  and  a  library  of  15,000  vol- 
umes. Connected  with  it  is  a  medical  school. 
The  other  edifices  of  most  note  are  8  churches, 
a  courthouse,  and  a  Jail,  several  of  which  face 
a  central  public  square.  There  is  also  a  custom 
house  and  marine  hospital,  built  in  1857.  The 
public  schools  are  20  in  number,  and  are  at- 
tended by  1,500  pupils.  The  Vermont  Episco- 
pal institute,  organized  in  1858,  in  1871  had  8 
male  and  3  female  instructors  and  100  students, 
of  whom  50  were  females.  There  are  one  daily 
and  two  weekly  journals.  Most  of  the  lake  ves- 
sels are  owned  here.  For  the  year  ending  June 
80,  1871,  the  number  of  vessels  registered,  en- 
rolled.,  and  licensed  was  23,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  5,890.  The  lumber  trade  is  very 
large.  The  Vermont  Central  and  Canada,  and 
the  Rutland  and  Burlington  railroads  oiford 
communication  with  all  parts  of  tlie  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  depot  of  the  former 
is  &  large  and  elegant  building.  Steamboats 
stop  here  daily  on  the  way  from  Whitehall  to 
Montreal,  and  a  steam  ferry  boat  crosses  the 
lake  to  Port  Kent  and  Plattsburgh. — Burling- 
ton was  first  permanently  settled  in  1788,  and 
organized  in  1787.  The  first  store  was  opened 
in  1789,  and  the  first  Congregational  cnurch 
formed  in  1795.  During  the  war  of  1812  a 
garrison  and  hospital  were  located  here,  and 
during  the  winter  of  1813  so  fearful  a  mortal- 
ity prevailed  among  the  4,000  men  composing 
the  former,  that  for  several  weeks  together 
the  deatiis  were  from  12  to  20  a  day.  The 
tomb  of  Gen.  Ethan  Allen,  who  died  here  in 
1789,  is  in  Green  Mount  cemetery,  half  a  mile 
E.  of  tiie  university. 

BrRLINGTO.\,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Delaware  river, 
at  the  inoutii  of  Assiscunk  creek,  18  m.  N.  E. 
of  Philadelphia;  i)op.  in  1870,  5,817.  It  was 
founded  in  1077,  principally  by  members  of 
the  society  of  Friends.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Ctunden  and  Amboy  railroad,  and  is  connect- 
ed with  Philadelphia  by  lines  of  steamers, 
and  by  a  branch  railroad  with  Mount  Holly. 
The  city  contains  two  hotels,  two  boarding 


schools,  several  churches  and  bonks,  an  ancient 
library,  which  contains  a  large  collection  of 
rare  and  valuable  works,  and  public  schools 
which  are  richly  endowed  by  a  legacy  of  land 
from  one  of  the  early  settlers,  now  become  ex- 
ceedingly productive.  Three  weekly  news- 
papers are  published.  Buiiington  college,  an 
Episcopal  institution,  educates  a  large  number 
of  students ;  and  St.  Mary  ^s  hall,  also  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Episcopalians,  in  1871  had  28 
instructors,  of  whom  20  were  females,  209  pu- 
pils, and  a  library  of  2,400  volumes.  For  the 
year  ending  Jvate  80,  1871,  there  were  regis- 
tered, enrolled,  and  licensed  at  the  port  131  ves- 
sels, with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  12,525. — 
Burlington  was  long  the  seat  of  government  for 
West  Jersey,  and  was  the  official  residence  of 
the  last  colonial  governor,  William  Franklin.  It 
carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce  with  the  West 
Indies  both  before  and  after  the  laying  out  of 
Philadelphia,  built  vessels,  and  subsequently 
built  and  fitted  out  a  large  privateer,  which 
cruised  successfully  against  the  French.  It  was 
made  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  St.  Mary^s  Epis- 
copal church  was  liberally  endowed  by  Queen 
Anne  with  land  in  and  near  the  city,  much  of 
which  is  held  to  the  present  day,  together  with 
a  massive  communion  service,  presented  by  the 
same  princess.  A  printing  office  and  news- 
paper were  established  in  1777.  As  Philadel- 
phia increased,  Burlington  declined. 

BURUKfiTON,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa,  187  m.  S.  E.  of  Des 
Moines,  and  207  m.  by  railroad  W.  S.  W.  of 
Chicago,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  about  14  m.  N.  of  an  eastei^y  extension 
of  the  main  boundary  line  between  Iowa  and 
Missouri ;  pop.  in  1870,  14,983.  The  W.  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  at  this  point  consists  mostly 
of  steep  cliffs  of  carboniferous  limestone  150  ft. 
high,  furnishing  an  abundance  of  excellent  ma- 
terials for  building,  paving,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  lime.  The  stone  quarries  in  this  forma- 
tion are  rich  in  the  organic  fossils  of  the  carbo- 
niferous era,  particularly  of  the  crinoid  family. 
The  summits  of  these  cliffs  are  capped  with 
some  30  or  40  feet  of  diluvial  clay,  that,  with  a 
rich  surface  stratum  of  vegetable  mould,  forms 
the  table  land  of  the  surrounding  country.  At 
the  base  of  these  cliffs  the  slope  of  their  debris 
passes  into  the  river.  This  deep  embankment 
is  scooped  out  through  the  centre  of  the  city  by 
the  waters  of  a  small  creek,  called  the  Hawk- 
eye,  which  enters  the  Mississippi  nearly  at 
right  angles.  On  either  side  of  this  creek,  and 
to  the  west,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river, 
where  the  creek  branches  to  the  right  and 
left,  the  ground  graduaUy  rises  to  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  table  land,  thus  giving  to  the 
central  portions  of  the  towli  an  arrongement 
similar  to  an  amphitheatre,  and  adding  nnich 
to  its  beauty  and  salubrity.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  low  lands,  mostly  subject  to 
occasional  inundation,  extend  some  7  or  8  m. 
to  the  Illinois  bluffs.  The  business  portion  of 
the  city  is  built  upon  the  low  ground  along  the 
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river,  while  the  residences  upon  the  high  bluffs 
commAnd  extende<l  views  of  tlie  fine  river 
scenery.  Tlie  river  at  this  ])oint  is  n  broad, 
deep,  and  beautiful  stream  of  clear  water,  and 
upon  the  bluffs  between  which  it  passe^*  are 
orchards  and  vineyards.  The  city  is  regidarly 
laid  out  and  well  built,  the  houses  being  chietly 
of  brick.  In  1871  there  were  8  public  schools, 
with  37  teachers  and  1,451  pupils.  The  Bur- 
lington Inisiness  college  was  organized  here  in 
18r)5,  and  in  1871  had  5  teachers  and  202  stu- 
dents. Burlington  university,  a  Baptist  insti- 
tution, was  organized  in  lS54.  There  are 
about  15  churches,  a  pu!)lic  library,  two  daily 
newspapers  with  weekly  editions,  one  tri- 
weekly and  weekly  (Gorman),  and  one  month- 
ly periodical.  The  extensive  coal  fields  in  the 
vicinity  afford  great  facilities  for  manufactur- 
ing; the  chief  establishments  are  flouring  mills, 
saw  mills,  founderies,  pork-])acking  houses, 
breweries,  and  soap  factories.  The  following 
railway  lines  centre  here :  Chicago,  Burlington, 
and  Quincy,  the  Carthage  branch  of  the  Siune, 
Burluigton  and  Keokuk,  and  Burlington  and 
Missouri  River.  The  town  was  lai<l  out  in 
1834,  and  from  1837  to  1840  was  the  cajiital 
of  Iowa. 

BIRLINGTON,  lUfbard  Boyle,  eari  of,  an  Eng- 
lish archit<?ct,  bom  April  2.*),  1695,  died  in 
1753.  He  studied  arcliitectnro  in  Italy,  but 
had  no  admiration  for  the  Gothic.  The  works 
of  Inigo  Jones  and  of  Palladio  won  his  admira- 
tion, and  on  the  principle  which  these  exhibit- 
ed ho  erected  many  buildings,  of  which  the 
best  known  are  his  own  villas  at  Cheswick  and 
at  Ijinesborough  in  Yorkshire,  the  front  of 
Burlington  house  (purchased  by  government 
for  scientific  societies,  &c.),  the  dormitory  at 
Westminster  school,  mansions  for  several  no- 
blemen, his  friends,  the  reparation  of  St.  Paul's 
church,  Covent  Garden  (by  Inigo  Jones),  and 
the  assembly  room  at  York,  which  is  his  best 
work.  He  was  the  friend  of  Pope,  who  eulo- 
gized him  in  his  "  Fourth  Epistle." 

BIRMAH,  or  the  SJigdMi of  iva,  a  state  in  the 
S.  E.  of  Asia,  bevond  tlie  Ganges,  reaching  from 
lat.  19^  25'  to  28°  15'  X.,  and  from  Ion.  93=*  2' 
to  102''  10'  E. ;  area,  about  200,000  s<i.  m. ;  i)op. 
estimated  at  about  4,000.000.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  upper  Assam  and  Thibet,  E.  by  the  Clii- 
nest*  province  of  Yuu-nan,  S.  E.  by  Anam,  S. 
by  Laos  and  Pegu,  and  W.  by  Aracan,  sur- 
rendere<l  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  182<i, 
and  by  Tiporah,  Munipoor,  and  Assam,  from 
which  countries  it  is  sej)arated  by  high  moun- 
tain ridges.  Two  thinls  of  the  territorv  be- 
hmgs  to  Burmah  proper,  the  rest  forming  the 
territories  of  trilnitarv  states.  Burmah  has 
neither  alluvial  plains  nor  a  si'aboard,  its  south- 
ern frontier  being  200  m.  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Irrawaddv.  The  countrv  in  the  north 
is  mountainous,  gradually  de<-lining  soulli- 
ward.  In  the  centnU  parts  are  wi<le  valleys 
formed  by  parallel  branches  of  the  Thibetan 
plateau.  The  two  principal  chains  form  tlie 
\V.  and  E.  limits  or  tho  empire.    The  moun- 


tains of  Anapoctomn,  or  Tomadong,  wY 
determine  the  W.  boundary,  penetrate  i 
Pegu,  and  extend  as  far  as  Cape  Negrais ; 
highest  point  is  about  8,000  ft.  The  cl 
that  extends  on  the  £.  side,  scparatingr 
Irrawaddy  and  Sal  wen  valleys,  terminatei 
the  gulf  of  Martaban ;  its  "highest  pomi 
about  12,000  ft.,  and  is  covered  with  perpei 
snow.  Four  other  parallel  branchea  rum 
south  form  tliree  wide  Talleys.  Two  mc 
tain  ])asse8  traversing  the  Anapeotomn  n 
connect  Burmah  with  Aracan.  Tho  nortl 
connects  Shembeghewn  on  the  IrrawaddT, 
20°  40',  with  Aeng  in  Aracan,  19*  63^ 
henco  is  called  the  Aeng  pass.  The  aontl 
pass  begins  likewise  at  Shembeghewn, 
leads  to  Talak  in  Aracan,  lat.  20''  1(K  N. 
northern  extremity  of  Burmah  is  ■epanite< 
mountain  ranges  from  the  neighboring  eoaa 
The  lofty  ranges  called  the  Patkoi  monnti 
and  the  still  higher  Langtan  chain,  divi^ 
from  Assam  and  the  countries  along  the  n] 
Brahmapootra.  In  the  high  snmniitB  wht 
the  Brahmapootra  descends  to  the  west  mn 
sources  of  the  Irrawaddy,  the  chief  rive] 
Burmah.  The  Khyen-Dwen  rises  in  the  Pi 
mountains,  flows  S.  W.  and  S.  nnder  vai 
names,  receives  several  affluents,  and 
charges  into  tho  Irrawaddy  after  a  conra 
about  GOO  m.  The  other  rivera  are 
Salwen,  E.  of  tho  Irrawaddy;  the  Sittc 
between  tho  Irrawaddy  and  the  Salwen ; 
the  Aracan.  All  these  rivers,  following 
course  of  the  mountain  chains,  flow  8. 
fall  into  the  gulfs  of  Bengal  and  Marti 
Thero  are  several  lakes,  the  most  impo 
of  which  is  the  Kandnngye,  called  aJsc 
Royal  lake,  25  m.  from  Ava.  It  is  aboi 
m.  long  by  9  broad,  and  is  fed  by  the 
one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the 
waddy.  The  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  is 
and  uneven,  and  sometimes  the  bills  fori 
banks.  They  are  generally  covered  with  t 
trees  of  considerable  size.  Cultivation  b^ 
confined  to  tho  narrow  flat  tracts  which 
and  there  separate  the  hills  from  the  i 
The  plains  in  the  south  are  fertile,  and 
duce  large  crops  of  rice.  The  valleys  ii 
centre  and  north  are  well  watered  and 
with  rich  pasturage. — Burmah  baa  beei 
prived  of  its  most  fertile  territory,  bnt 
which  remains  is  productive.  Agricn 
an<l  horticulture  aro  defective.  Of  gi 
vegetables,  the  onion  and  the  capsicaa 
most  generally  cultivated ;  thero  are  ^h^^  ^ 
sweet  potatoes,  melons,  cncnmbcrs,  and 
plants.  Tho  young  shoots  of  bamboo, 
asparagus,  and  the  succulent  roots  of  va 
aquatic  plants,  supply  the  place  of  gi 
fruits.  Mangoes,  pmeapplea,  oranges,  en 
apples,  the  jack  (a  species  of  breadfrnit] 
papaw,  cocoanut,  fig,  and  plantidn  an 
chief  fruits.      The  principal  crops  mn 

^  maize,  millet^  wheat,  various    pulses,  pi 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo. 

!  art  of  making  sugar  is  scarcely  known.    O 
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sugar  is  obtained  from  the  juice  of  tbe  Pal- 
myra palm,  of  which  numerous  groves  are 
found,  especially  south  of  the  capital.  Indigo 
is  so  badly  managed  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for 
exp<»rtation.  Rice  in  the  south  and  maize  and 
millet  in  the  north  are  the  standard  crops. 
Sejiamum  is  raised  for  cattle.  On  the  northern 
hills  the  tea  plant  is  cultivated;  but  the  na- 
tives, instead  of  steeping  it,  eat  the  leaf  pre- 
pared with  oil  and  garlic.  Cotton  is  raised 
chiefly  in  the  dry  lands  of  the  upper  provinces; 
silk  is  produced  in  some  districts.  The  prin- 
cipal trees  are  the  teak  and  hopaea^  which  fur- 
nish valuable  timber.  In  Amarapura  are  •ex- 
tensive forests  of  fir.  On  the  upper  Sal  wen  is 
found  the  oil  tree,  one  of  which  will  produce 
80  or  40  gallons  of  oil  a  year.  Other  trees 
are  the  cocoa  palm,  betel,  palmyra  nissa,  bam- 
boo, and  mango,  which  attains  the  height  of 
100  ft.,  and  bears  a  dehcious  fruit. — The  forests 
abound  in  wild  animals.  They  are  the  ele- 
phant, the  one-homed  rhinoceros,  the  tiger, 
leopard,  wild  and  civet  cats,  wild  hog,  several 
species  of  deer,  some  of  which  are  nearly  as 
large  as  the  ox,  and  the  wild  ox  and  bufialo, 
which  are  found  in  large  herds.  It  is  said  that 
none  of  the  ferocious  members  of  the  canine 
tribe  are  to  be  found  in  Burmah  or  in  any 
countries  of  tropical  Asia  E.  of  Bengal.  In  the 
lower  provinces  elephants  are  very  numerous, 
and  oden  do  great  damage  to  the  rice  fields. 
Hares  and  various  kinds  of  monkeys  are  found. 
Of  birds,  the  wild  cock  is  common ;  and  there 
are  also  varieties  of  pheasants,  partridges,  and 
quails.  Peacocks,  parrots,  and  pigeons  are  very 
numerous  in  the  forests  of  the  lower  provinces. 
Fish  are  plentiful  in  the  Irrawaddy.  There  are 
many  lizards  and  serpents.  Leeches  of  large 
size  are  numerous.  The  domestic  animals  are 
the  ox,  the  horse,  and  the  buffalo.  The  ele- 
phant also  is  used  as  a  draught  animal.  A 
few  goats,  sheep,  and  asses  are  found.  Horses 
are  used  exclusively  for  riding,  and  are  rarely 
more  than  13  hands  high,  llie  ox  is  the  beast 
of  draught  and  burden  in  the  north,  the  buf- 
falo in  the  south. — Burmah  has  great  natural 
mineral  wealth,  but  it  is  little  developed. 
There  are  gold  mines  at  Bhamo,  near  the  Chi- 
nese frontier,  and  auriferous  sand  is  found  in 
several  of  the  rivers.  Silver  is  obtained  at 
Bortwen,  on  the  confines  of  China,  in  some 
parts  of  the  interior,  and  in  the  mountains  bor- 
dering on  Siam.  The  celebrated  ruby  mines 
of  Burmah  are  60  or  70  m.  N.  E.  of  the  capital. 
Sapphires  of  large  size  are  also  found  in  the 
same  place.  The  topaz,  amethyst,  and  varie- 
ties of  the  chrysoberyl  and  spinelle  are  found 
in  the  beds  of  some  rivulets.  These  are  all 
perquisites  of  the  crown.  Iron  ore  is  found  at 
Poukpa,  but  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
workmen  30  or  40  per  cent,  is  lost  in  the  pro- 
cess of  smelting.  Copper,  tin,  lead,  and  anti- 
mony are  known  to  exist  in  the  eastern  parts, 
but  it  is  doubtfid  if  any  of  these  metals  are 
obtained  in  considerable  quantities.  The  moun- 
tains near  the  city  of  Ava  furnish  a  superior 
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quality  of  limestone ;  fine  statuary  marble  is 
found  40  m.  from  the  capital,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Irrawaddy;  amber  exists  so  plentifully 
that  it  sells  in  Ava  at  the  low  price  of  $1  per 
pound;  and  nitre,  natron,  salt,  and  coal  are 
extensively  diffused  over  the  entire  country, 
though  the  latter  is  little  used.  On  the  £. 
bank  of  the  Irrawaddy,  about  lat.  20°  30'  N., 
are  the  famous  petroleum  wells,  near  a  viUage 
called  Renankhyaung.  The  wells,  which  are 
about  800  in  number,  occupy  a  space  of  about 
16  sq.  m.  The  country  here  is  a  series  of 
sandy  hills  and  ravines,  sparingly  dotted  with 
stunted  trees.  The  artificial  pits  are  frofn  200 
to  800  ft.  deep,  and  the  oil  which  bubbles  up 
at  the  bottom  is  brought  np  in  buckets.  When 
taken  out  it  is  thin,  but  thickens  after  keeping 
and  coagulates  in  cold  weather.  It  has  a  pun- 
gent aromatic  odor,  and  is  used  for  lighting 
and  for  protection  against  insects.  Turpentine 
is  produced  in  various  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  extensively  exported  to  China. — In 
the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  adjacent  hills 
there  are  four  seasons  distinctly  marked :  the 
cold,  from  November  to  February ;  the  first 
rainy,  from  March  to  May ;  the  hot,  from  June 
to  August;  and  the  second  rainy,  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  The  climate  is  generally 
healthy,  especially  in  the  hilly  tracts.  The 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  seldom  expe- 
rienced except  before  the  periodical  rains. 
Heavy  mists  occur  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, but  no  snow  falls,  and  only  a  little  hail 
in  April  or  the  beginning  of  May.  The  transi- 
tions of  the  seasons  are  extremely  sudden ;  the 
greatest  heats  are  in  March  and  April.  Earth- 
quakes are  frequent,  and  often  usher  in  and  con- 
clude the  wet  season.  Insects  are  numerous, 
and  a  few  weeks  before  the  rainy  season  myriads 
of  winged  ants,  field  bugs,  and  other  insects  in- 
fest the  dwellings.  The  Burmese,  who  highly 
relish  these  ants  as  food,  lay  up  stores  of  them. 
— The  Burmese  have  made  but  little  advance 
in  the  useful  arts.  Women  carry  on  the  whole 
process  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  using  a 
rude  loom,  and  displaying  little  ingenuity  op 
skill.  Porcelain  is  imported  from  China; 
British  cottons  are  imported,  and  even  in  the 
interior  undersell  the  native  products ;  though 
the  Burmese  smelt  iron,  steel  is  brought  from 
Bengal ;  silks  and  cottons  are  manufactured  at 
Ava  and  Amarapura.  While  a  very  great  va- 
riety of  goods  is  imported,  the  exports  are  com- 
paratively insignificant,  those  to  China,  with 
which  the  Burmese  carry  on  their  most  ex- 
tensive commerce,  consisting  of  raw  cotton,^ 
ornamental  feathers,  chiefly  of  the  blue  jay, 
edible  swaUows'  nests,  ivory,  rhinoceros  and 
deer's  horns,  and  some  precious  stones.  In 
return,  the  Burmese  import  wrought  copper, 
orpiment,  quicksilver,  vermilion,  iron  pans, 
brass  wire,  tin,  lead,  alum,  silver,  gold  and 
gold  leaf^  earthenware,  paints,  carpets,  rhu- 
barb, tea,  honey,  raw  silk,  velvets,  Chinese 
spirits,  musk,  verdigris,  dried  fruits,  paper, 
fans,  umbrellas,  shoes,  and  wearing  appareL 
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Gold  and  silver  ornaments  of  a  rude  descrip- 
tion are  made  in  various  parts  of  tlie  country ; 
weapons,  scissors,  and  carpenters'  tools  are 
manufactured  at  Ava;  idols  are  sculptured 
in  considerable  quantities  in  white  marble. 
What  mining  is  done  is  mainly  carried  on  by 
the  Chinese.  Lead,  silver,  and  jxold,  all  un- 
ci»ined.  form  the  circulating  medium,  and  have 
to  bo  weighed  and  assayed  at  every  change  of 
hands.  A  large  portion  of  the  trade  is  trans- 
acted by  way  of  barter,  in  conse(iuencc  of  tlie 
difticulties  attending  the  making  of  small  pay- 
ments. Commerce  with  China  and  Britain  is 
carried  on  mainly  by  means  of  the  Irrawaddy ; 
the  minor  traffic  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
Chinese  and  Armenians,  who  have  long  been 
settled  in  the  capital.  The  standard  silver  of 
the  country  has  generally  an  alloy  of  coi)per 
of  1(»  or  15  per  cent.  Below  -jVa  the  mixture 
dcKJs  not  pjuss  current,  that  degree  of  fineness 
being  re»|uired  in  the  money  paid  for  taxes. 
The  revenues  pnH.'ecd  from  a  house  tax,  which 
is  levied  on  the  village,  the  village  authorities 
atlterward  assessing  househoMers  according  to 
their  resj)ective  al)ility  to  pay.  Those  sulyect 
to  mllitarv  dutv,  the  farmers  of  the  roval 
domain,  and  artitirers  empU)yed  on  the  ])ublic 
works,  are  exem[)t.  The  soil  is  taxed  according 
to  crops.  The  tobacco  tax  is  j)aid  in  money  ; 
other  crops  pay  5  per  cent,  in  kind.  The 
farmers  of  the  royal  lands  pay  <n-er  <»ne  half 
their  erops.  Fishing  posts  on  lake  and  river 
are  let  either  for  a  stated  term  or  for  a  pro- 
portii»n  of  drie<l  tish  from  the  catch.  These 
revenues  are  ci»lleeted  by  officers  of  the  crown, 
eaeh  of  whom  receives  a  district,  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  he  lives.  The  royal  revenue 
is  raised  from  the  sale  of  monopolies  of  the 
crown,  among  which  cotton  is  the  chief.  In 
the  management  of  this  monopoly,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  forceil  to  deliver  certain  articles  at 
certain  low  prices  to  the  crown  officers,  who 
Si'll  them  at  an  enormous  advan4*e.  There  are 
al>o  certain  tolls  levied  in  particular  districts. 
This  system  of  taxation,  though  despotic,  is 
>im]»le  in  its  details;  and  a  further  exempli- 
fication of  simplicity  in  government  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  army  is  made  to  maintain 
itsi^-ir,  or  at  least  to  be  supported  l)y  the  peoj»le. 
There  is  no  regular  system  of  conscription,  and 
every  man  is  liable  to  serve.  Nearly  all  are 
infantry  armed  with  long  spears,  two-handed 
swords,  muskets,  and  the  jinjuf,  a  kind  of  car- 
bine. In  the  pnivince  of  Padoung  every  soldier 
is  quartered  u|M>n  two  families,  who  receive 
five  acres  of  tax-free  land,  and  must  furnish 
the  soldier  with  half  the  crops  and  25  ru})ees 
per  annum,  besides  wootl  and  other  minor  ne- 
cessaries. Tlie  C!ii)t,iin  of  50  men  receives  10 
tikals  (the  tikal  is  worth  J?l^,  or  2^  rujK^es) 
each  fmm  six  families,  and  half  the  crop  of  a 
s^'ventb.  The  ffo,  or  centurion,  is  maintained 
by  the  labor  of  52  families  and  the  fto-f/.v/,  or 
colonel,  raises  his  siilary  from  his  own  otficers 
and  men.  The  Burman  soldiers  fight  well 
under  able  officers,  but  the  chief  excelleuce  of 
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a  Burman  army  corps  lies  in  the  absence  of  the 
impedimenta  ;  the  soldier  carries  his  hammock 
at  one  end  of  his  musket,  his  kettle  at  the 
other,  and  his  provisions  in  a  cloth  abont  his 
waist. — The  government  of  Bormah  is  a  pore 
despotism,  ]iroperty  and  life  lying  at  the  mvrcy 
of  the  sovereign,     lie  has  the  title  of  hwi^  or 
emperor.    The  sovereign  is  assisted  by  four 
tcoonffees^  or    public    ministers,    fonr    atvftn 
itoonny  or  private  councillors,  four  voon  c/ori-«, 
or  ministers  of  the  interior,  four  state  secre- 
taries, four  reporters,  four  officers  to  regulate 
ceremonies,  and  nine  to  read  petitions.     Any- 
thing suggested  or  approved  by  the  emperor 
has  the  force  of  law.    Tlie  four  public  ministers 
have  no  distinct  departments,  but  act  wherever 
chance  directs.    They  form  also  a  high  court 
of  appeal,  before  whom  suits  are  brought  for 
final  acyudication ;    and   in  their    indi^-idiud 
capacity,  they  have  power  to  give  judgment 
on  cases  which  are  not  brought  up  to  tlM9  col- 
lective council.    As  they  retain  10  per  cenL 
of  the  property  in  suit  for  tlie  cosU  of  the 
judgment,  they  derive  very  handsome  incomes 
from  this  source.    Justice  is  rarely  dealt  out  to 
the  people.    Every  officeholder  is  at  the  same 
time  a  ]>lunderer ;  the  judges  are  Tenal,  the 
~H)lice  powerless,  robbers  and  thieves  abound, 
ife  and  pro]>erty  are  insecure,  and  everr  in- 
ducement to  progress  is  wanting.     Noj>enoD 
in  Burmah  possesses  any  hereditary  rignta  ex- 
cept the  descendants  of  subdued  princefii  who 
are  privileged  to  use  the  insignia  of  royalty, 
as    white    umbrellas,  ^c.    Any   subject  can 
aspire  to  the  highest  office  in  the  state.     Xear 
the  capitid  the  power  of  the  king  is  opprefi«»iv«* ; 
but  it  decreases  with  distimce,  so  tiiat  in  the 
more  distant  provinces  tlie  people  elect  their 
own  govern4)r8,  and  pay  but  slight  tribute  to 
the  government.    The  pro\inces  bordering  on 
China  display  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  people 
living  contentedly  under  two  govemmentfi,  the 
Chinese  and  Burmese  taking  a  like  part  in 
electing  the  rulers  of  these  localities.     Each 
large  city  has  its  judicial  tribimal,  and  town* 
ships  have  each  a  governor,  who  is  assisted  bv 
T)olice  officers  placed  over  the  several  wardA. 
From  the  decision  of  the  governor  there  is  an 
apf>eal  to  the  provincial  gi»vemor,  and  from 
him  to  a  higher  law  officer  in  the  capital.   The 
co<le  of  laws  is  derived  from  the  '*  Institutes  of 
Menu,^'  and  th(»ugh  it  contains  many  salutary 
regulations,  the  aims  of  justice  are  frequentiV 
iK'rverted  through  the  corrujjtion  of  the  judged 
The  enslavement  of  a  debtor  in  discharge  of  a 
debt  is  common,  and  females  in  such  a  case 
may  be  used  as  concubines.     Trial  bj  ordeal 
often  takes  pla^^e,  and  in  criminal  cases  pun- 
ishments have  Wen  marked  by  the  greatest 
cruelty. — In  physi«'al  conlormation*  the  Bur- 
mese, like  most  of  the  race  which   inhabits 
the  countries  between  Ilindostan  and  China, 
have    more    of   the  Mongolian    than   of  tlie 
Hindoo    tyjK?.     They  are    short,    stout,   well 
]»roportioned,  fleshy,  but  active ;    with'  large 
cheek  bones,  eyes  obliquely  placed,  brown  but 


never  very  dark  compleiion,  conrse,  lank, 
black  hair,  abundant,  and  more  beard  than 
their  nei(cbbors  the  Siamese.  Tho  wocnen  are 
in  general  well  formed,  ratber  disposed  to  cor- 
piifcDce,  nnJ  uf  a  ligliter  complexion  tlian  tliose 
of  HiDdustoD.  The  costume  of  tbe  men  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  Chinese — a  tight  vest 
with  long  sleeves,  and  a  velvet  or  satin  robe 
fulling  to  the  feet;  the  laborers  often  have 
only  short  troosers.  The  dress  of  the  peasantry 
is  mostly  black,  yellow  being  a  sncred  color, 
und  worn  by  priestd  only. — Several  distinct 
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tribes  inhabit  the  Burman  dominions.  Tho 
Bumiuns  or  Mranmas,  as  they  style  ttiemselves, 
the  rulers  of  the  country,  claim  to  have  been 
originally  celestial  beinf^  who  descended  to 
eartl],  where  they  gradually  degenerated.  Tlie 
Salain  live  between  the  Salwen  river  and  the 
Galladzet  and  Anapectomu  mountains.  The 
Shans,  resembling  tlie  Siamese,  are  scattered 
over  the  E.  and  N.  provinces.  The  Cassayans 
live  chiefly  in  the  capital.  The  Yo,  probably  a 
Chinese  tribe  who  adopted  Burmese  castoma, 
live  on  the  Irrawaddy.  The  Kayrens  or  Ka- 
rens, inhabiting  a  hilly  tract  between  the  Sal- 
wen  und  Sittoung,  bear  groat  enmity  to  the  Bur- 
mans.  Various  Tartar  tribes  live  in  the  north. 
Tbe  ordinary  houses  are  made  of  bamboo  and 
matting  thatched  with  leaves  or  grass.  Those 
of  the  priests  are  of  a  superior  kind  and  built 
somewhat  after  the  Chinese  model.  Tbe  tem- 
])le*  are  of  different  styles  in  different  prov- 
inces. At  Pagan  they  are  heavy,  broad,  and 
surmoanted  by  a  spire ;  in  the  S.  provinces 
they  are  pyramidal,  and  adorned  with  many 
figures  of  spbinies  and  crocodiles.  They  are 
all  richly  decorated  and  gilt. — The  language 
spoken  by  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  the 
Burmese,    It  belongs  to  the  monoayllabic  class 
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which  also  tlie  circular- formed  writing  is  said 
to  have  been  borrowed.  The  Burmese  has 
been  erroneonsly  defined  by  some  as  a  dialect 
of  the  Chinese,  witli  which  it  has  as  little 
atfinity  as  with  the  Sanskrit.  The  pronuncia- 
tion often  differs  from  the  writing,  tbe  words 
being  either  abridged,  or  where  a  harsh-sound- 
ing letter  stands,  it  is  softened  in  pronuncia- 
tion. To  point  out  the  difference  between 
words  spelled  alike  but  having  different  pro- 
nunciations and  meanings,  there  are  two 
signs  placed  either  under  or  after  the  word. 
A  dot  placed  under  tbe  word  gives  it  a  long 
soft  sound ;  two  dots  after  tbe  word  give  it  a 
short  abrupt  sound.  The  Burmese  language 
is  characterized  by  its  monosyllabic  roots  and 
its  want  of  grammatical  forms;  yettbls  mono- 
syllabism  is  almost  lost  sight  of  by  expressing 
a  thing  by  two  words,  one  of  which  gives  its 
general  and  the  other  its  special  meaning. 
There  is  no  distinction  between  nouns  and 
verbs  except  in  the  particles  joined  to  the 
word.  There  is  no  inflection  of  words.  Sub- 
stantives and  a^ectives  are  formed  by  the  aid 
of  particles  which  by  some  have  been  styled 
affixes ;  these  stand  after  the  word,  and  be- 
tween them  the  sign  of  tbe  gender  and  plural 
{to)  is  placed.  The  sign  of  the  plural  is  also 
used  in  tlie  formation  of  the  plural  of  personal 
pronouns,  which  always  apjtcar  in  their  origi- 
nal form,  and  are  employed  as  affixes,  but  al- 
ways stand  before  the  verb.  The  plnraJ, 
moods,  ond  tenses  of  verbs  are  also  formed  by 
the  aid  of  these  particles.  The  passive  is  formed 
from  tlio  active  by  the  addition  of  nn  aspira- 
tion ;  or  the  auxiliary  verb  ihi,  to  become,  is 
used.  Therehave  been  recognized  four  moods, 
the  indicative,  imperative,  interrogative,  and 
gerund,  and  three  tenses,  the  present,  past,  and 
future.  Adverbs  are  formed  by  tho  repetition 
of  tbe  adjective.  The  Burmese  literature  is 
very  rich.  There  are  many  translations  with 
commentaries  from  the  Pali.  The  popular 
Inngnage  has  also  been  considerably  developed. 
Domestic  annals  and  traditions  are  not  with- 
out their  importance,  and  there  are  many 
songs  and  epic  poems.  Tlie  temples  and  con- 
vents have  large  collections  of  books.  Tlie 
Bible  was  translated  into  Burmese  by  the 
American  missionary  Judson  in  1835-'7. — The 
Burmese  are  Bnddhists  by  faith,  and  have  kept 
tho  ceremonies  of  their  religion  freer  from 
intermixture  with  other  religions  than  else- 
where in  India  and  China.  They  believe  that 
tho  religion  was  introdnced  by  Gautama, 
the  Barmese  name  for  Buddha.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century  tho  Burman  state  re- 
ligion was  divided  by  two  sects,  or  offshoots 
from  the  ancient  faith.  The  first  of  these  en- 
tert^ned  a  belief  similar  to  pantheism,  believ- 
ing that  the  godhead  is  diffused  over  and 
through  all  tbe  world  and  its  creatures,  but 
that  It  manifests  itself  in  its  highest  stages 
of  development  in  the  Bnddbas,  who  appear 
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from  time  to  time.  Tlie  good,  after  death, 
are  linppy  in  Nirvana,  -a  state  of  i)erfect  rest, 
while  the  had  are  punished  hy  a  degrading 
metempsychosis.  The  other  sect  rejects  en- 
tirely the  doctrine  of  the  metempsycliosis, 
and  tlio  picture  worsliip  and  cloister  sys- 
tem of  the  BiKldhists ;  considers  death  as  the 
portal  to  everlasting  happiness  or  misery,  ac- 
conling  to  the  conduct  of  the  deceased ;  and 
worships  one  supremo  and  all-creating  spirit. 
The  adherents  of  this  sect  are  numerous,  but 
they  worship  in  secret  on  account  of  their 
persecution  by  the  government.  The  rosary 
18  in  genend  use,  and  the  Pali  words  ex- 
pressing the  transitory  nature  of  all  sublu- 
nary things  are  often  repeated.  The  Burmese 
Buddhists  avoid  to  some  extent  the  picture 
worship  practised  in  China,  and  their  monks 
are  more  than  usually  faithful  to  their  vows  of 
poverty  and  celibacy.  Their  religious  ministra- 
tions are  confined  to  sermons.  They  live  in 
monasteries,  instruct  the  children,  and  subsist 
entirely  on  the  contributions  of  the  public. 
Thev  mav  at  anv  time  leave  their  convents  and 
resume  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life. — The 
ancient  history  of  the  Burmese  commences 
with  a  cosmology  similar  to  that  of  the  Hin- 
doos. A  chronological  table  translated  into 
English  goes  as  far  back  as  2H9  B.  C.  Prome 
was  then  the  seat  of  government.  About  A.  D. 
94  the  last  king  of  Prome  died,  and  a  new  dy- 
nasty arose  and  transferred  the  court  toPug:m, 
which  remained  the  capital  for  12  centuries. 
About  12:J3  the  Chinese  invaded  Bunnah,  and 
subdued  Ava.  About  1300  Panya  became  the 
capital,  and  continued  so  for  360  years.  In 
1822  arose  the  dynasty  of  Sagaing.  About 
1364  Panva  and  Sairainji  were  both  destroved, 
and  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Ava.  Wars  were  constantly  waged  between 
the  Bunnese  and  Peguans,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  ir>th  century  the  Bunnese  con<iuered 
Pegu;  but  the  latter,  supported  by  the  Euro- 
peans not  only  cast  otf  the  Burmese  yoke,  but 
mvadeil  Burmnh  in  17r>2,  captureil  Ava,  and 
took  prisoner  Donipti,  the  last  king  of  bis  race. 
i>o<^n  atterwanl  Alompra,  a  village  chief  of 
ability,  placeil  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
malcontents,  di-teated  the  Peguans,  recovered 
Ava,  and  became  king  and  lawgiver  of  Bur- 
mah,  .nnd  founder  of  tlie  present  dynasty.  In 
17*>4-'7  he  conquered  the  Cassayans  and  Pegu, 
then  Martaban  and  Tenasserim.  and  took  the 
king  oi  Siam  prisoner.  In  1771  the  Siamese 
regaine<l  their  independence,  and  tlie  Chinese 
inva<led  Bunnah.  The  Chinese  wore  re]>ulsed 
and  many  of  the  Chinese  prisoners  forced 
to  settle  in  the  countrv.  In  17!^3  one  of 
the  successors  of  Alompra  conquer*.Hl  Araoan, 
fought  with  Siam,  and  captured  Mergui,  Ta- 
voy.  and  other  districts.  lie  also  armed  his 
tnx^ps  with  European  Aveapons,  organized  the 
country  to  resist  the  vncn^achments  of  the 
English,  and  changed  his  residence  to  Ainara- 
pura.  I'nder  hU  suocesst^r  Ing-sbe-men  (Ma- 
dutchaoi  Ava  ajain  l»ecame  the  capital,  and  As- 


sam was  annexed  to  Bunnah  in  1822.  At  this 
time  the  war  with  England  commenced.  In 
1700,  50,000  Mughs  of  Aracan  migrated  into 
British  territory,  to  escape  the  extortions  of  the 
Burmese  governor;  and  in  1811  they  made  an 
incursion  into  Burmese  territory.  On  the  king's 
demanding  these  emigrants  from  the  English, 
he  was  met  with  a  refusal.  He  next  demanded 
the  cession  of  several  border  districts  of  Ben- 
gal on  the  ground  of  their  having  originally 
formed  parts  of  Ava,  with  the  same  result.  In 
1824  Lord  Amherst,  governor  of  India,  de- 
clared war  against  Burmah  and  sent  Campbell 
to  Cachar,  which  had  expelled  its  r<gah,  who 
was  tributary  to  the  king  of  Burmah.  Camp- 
bell gained  a  victory  at  Prome  (Dec.  8,  1825), 
and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Bur- 
mese shortly  after.  But  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  not  following  on  the  part  of  the  Bur- 
mese, Cami)bell  renewed  the  war  in  the  early 
part  of  the  following  year,  and  the  treaty  was 
ratified  in  a  few  days.  The  English  obtained 
thereby  the  provinces  of  Aracan,  Mergui,  Tavoy, 
and  Ye.  For  the  wars  in  Pegu  and  its  sub- 
jection to  the  English,  see  Pegu.— See  Yale's 
*'  Narrative  of  the  Mission  from  the  Governor 
General  of  India  to  the  Court  of  Ava  "  (hon- 
don,  1 858) ;  Winter's  "  Six  Months  in  Burmah '' 
(London,  1858);  Bastiat's  ReUen  in  Birma  in 
den  Jnhren  1861 -"2;  and  Williams's  "  Through 
Burmah  to  Western  China"  (London  and 
Edinburgh,  1867). 

BrRMlH,  Britisli,  a  province  of  British  India, 
comprising  those  portions  of  Burmah  which  the 
English  crown  has  acquired  hy  successive  con- 
quests, viz. :  the  states  of  Aracan  and  Tenas- 
serim, which  were  ceded  at  the  close  of  the 
Burmese  war  of  1824,  and  the  intermediate 
state  of  Pegu,  which  became  a  British  posses- 
sion in  18r)2,  after  the  second  war  witn  Bur- 
mah. They  constitute  a  narrow  strip  of  terri- 
tory occupying  about  1,000  m.  of  seaboard  on 
the  E.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  and  the  In- 
dian ocean,  and  extending  sontliward  over  a 
part  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  being  included 
between  lat.  22**  4fi'  and  al>out  lat.  10**  X.,  and 
Ion.  92''  and  00'  E.  It  is  bounded  N".  by  Ben- 
gal and  Bunnah  pn>iH?r,  E.  by  Burmah  proper 
and  Siam,  S.  by  the  lower  part  of  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  the  Indian  ocean,  and  W.  by  the 
Imlian  wean  and  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Are.*!, 
08.881  Sii.  m. ;  i»op.  in  1871,  2,468,484.  The 
three  principal  governmental  divisions  of  the 
I)rovince,  which  was  constituted  in  1862,  cor- 
resiH>nd  to  the  three  states  alcove  mentioned. 
The  British  narliament.iry  accounts  for  1871 
furnish  the  following  particulars  as  to  the  area, 
districts,  and  population  of  each :  Aracan  (Ak- 
yab,  Riunree,  Sandoway).  23.529  so.  m.,  pop. 
447,057;  Pegu  (^Rangi>un,  Bassein,  Myanoun^r, 
Prome,  ToungOi>\  36,454  sn.  m.,  pop.  l,'583,iM>o ; 
Tenasserim  (Amherst,  Shwe-gyeen,  Tavov, 
Mergui),  38,808  s*].  ra.,  pop.  482,022.  AracuL 
the  northern  portion,  is  for  the  most  part  %  de- 
pressed valley,  varying  fn.^m  10  to  50  m.  In 
width,  enclosed  between  a  low  range  of  coast 
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hills  and  a  parallel  inland  chain  of  mountains 
known  as  the  Arucan-Yoma,  which  attain  an 
altitude  of  from  3,#00  to  6,000  ft.  This  region 
extends  from  the  Naf  estuarj,  adjoining  Chitta- 
gong  in  Bengal,  southward  to  the  Keintalee 
river  on  the  northern  border  of  Pegu.  The 
suil  of  A  racan  is  alluvial.  The  prevailing  rocks 
are  sandstones,  black  gneiss,  clay  slates,  and 
basalt.  Iron  and  limestone  are  found  in  small 
(quantities.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  timber. 
Small  streams  are  numerous,  but  there  is  only 
one  river  of  any  importance,  the  Kuladyne, 
250  m.  long,  and  navigable  one  fifth  of  that 
distance  for  vessels  of  from  800  to  400  tons. 
Akyab,  the  chief  town,  is  one  of  the  principal 
ports  in  the  province.  At  a  point  in  the  Ara- 
can-Yoma  range  not  far  from  the  19th  parallel 
of  N.  lat.,  and  known  as  "  the  ever  visible 
peak,"  the  boundary  line  between  the  British 
possessions  and  Burmah  proper  changes  its  di- 
rection and  runs  thence  due  E.  about  145  m.  to 
the  Poung-loung  mountains,  crossing  the  val- 
ley of  the  Irrawaddy  in  its  course  and  forming 
the  northern  frontier  of  Pegu,  the  middle  state 
or  division  of  the  province.  Pegu  is  a  hilly 
country,  with  an  alluvial  soil,  fertile  and  well 
watered,  and  largely  covered  with  valuable 
forests.  It  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  two 
important  rivers,  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Sit- 
toung,  which  flow  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
range  of  hills  called  the  Pegu-Yoma,  about 
2,0ou  ft.  high  and  parallel  to  both.  The  Irra- 
waddy flows  about  240  m.  through  British  ter- 
ritory, amid  the  richest,  most  productive,  and 
most  thickly  populated  districts  in  the  coimtry, 
but  divides  into  two  large  branches  before  en- 
tering the  sea.  On  the  eastern  branch,  called 
the  Hieing  or  Rangoon  river,  is  Rangoon,  the 
capital,  with  a  population  of  96,942;  and 
Bassein,  also  an  hnportant  port,  is  situated 
on  the  western  branch.  Prome,  one  of  the 
principal  towns  in  the  province,  lies  far  up  the 
river.  The  valley  of  the  Sittoung  resembles 
that  of  the  Irrawaddy,  but  is  less  fertile.  Toun- 
goo,  Shw6-gyeen,  and  Sittoung  are  its  chief 
towns.  Tenjisserim,  the  southernmost  state  of 
British  Burmah,  is  mountainous,  well  supplied 
with  small  streams,  and  rich  in  minerals,  al- 
though tin  is  the  only  metal  actually  mined. 
The  Sal  wen  river  in  the  north  is  a  large  stream, 
but  not  navigable  further  than  about  100  m.  in- 
land, on  account  of  rapids.  At  its  mouth  stands 
Maulniain,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  province. 
The  Tenasserim  river,  which  drains  a  part  of 
the  peninsula,  admits  of  ship  navigation  only 
for  a  short  distance.  Amherst  is  a  military 
station  and  town,  with  a  tolerable  harbor,  on 
the  gulf  of  Martaban.  Tavoy  and  Mergui  are 
small  peninsular  ports  which  carry  on  some 
trade  with  Rangoon.  It  is  known  that  anti- 
mony, iron,  coal,  and  gold  occur  in  Tenasserim. 
The  coast  of  tlie  province  is  provided  with  six 
lighthouses. — The  climate  of  British  Burmah 
is  warm  and  moist,  but  not  generally  unhealthy, 
except  in  the  forest  tracts  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  S.  W.  monsoon.    The  amount  of  annual 


rainfall  varies  greatly  with  the  locality ;  thus 
at  Sandoway  it  is  253*15  inches,  whUe  it  is 
only  48*50  inches  at  Prome.  The  average  range 
of  the  thermometer  between  sunrise  and  noon 
is  from  7^''  to  88f  **  F.  in  May,  and  from  65°  to 
80°  F.  in  December.  Rice  is  the  principal  pro- 
duct of  the  country,  and  the  chief  article  of  ex- 
port. In  1869-^70,  1,712,030  acres  of  this  grain 
were  planted.  In  the  previous  year  133  acres 
were  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  100 
acres  were  devoted  to  tea  culture  at  Akyab, 
and  mulberries  were  grown  upon  25  acres  in 
Sandoway.  While  the  cultivable  area  of  Brit- 
ish Burmah  is  38,195  sq.  m.,  only  8,044ri<y  sq. 
m.  are  actually  ciiltivated.  Very  few  articles 
are  manufactured  for  export ;  silks  are  woven 
at  Prome,  and  some  lacquered  ware  is  made. 
The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  province 
in  1869-'70  was  £10,658,688,  of  which  sum 
£2,114,504  represents  the  inland  commerce. 
There  is  regular  steam  communication  between 
Rangoon,  Maulmain,  Akyab,  and  Calcutta,  as 
well  as  between  all  the  more  important  ports 
in  the  provmce.  The  revenue  is  derived  from 
land,  capitation,  and  excise  taxes,  customs,  and 
taxes  on  salt,  fisheries,  and  forest  produce.  In 
1869-'70,  the  total  amount  collected  was  £1,- 
228,550.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  hold  their 
lands  directly  from  the  government,  to  which 
they  pay  each  a  small  annual  rental  or  assess- 
ment, the  rate  of  which  ranges  from  10«.  in 
some  parts  of  Amherst  to  65.  in  Sandoway. 
The  fresh- water  fisheries  of  the  country  are  an- 
nually leased  by  the  government  to  individuals, 
and  yield  £54,000  a  year  to  the  revenue,  not- 
withstanding that  every  person  is  at  liberty  to 
take  what  fish  he  may  require  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  government  of  the  province  is 
vested  in  a  chief  commissioner,  who  is  assisted 
by  commissioners  of  division  and  other  subor- 
dinate judicial  oflScers,  to  the  number  of  137. 
The  administration,  however,  is  totally  with- 
out legislative  power.  The  natives,  the  great- 
er proportion  of  whom  are  Burmese  and  Bud- 
dhists, are  in  the  habit  of  referring  their  disputes 
for  determination  to  an  arbitrator  chosen  from 
among  themselves,  and  usually  a  village  elder. 
The  total  number  of  schools  in  the  province  is 
456,  182  of  which  receive  government  aid.  Of 
those  which  do  not  receive  aid  fully  one  half 
are  mission  schools. — British  Burmah  has  pros- 
pered greatly  since  its  organization  under  the 
general  administrative  system  of  India.  The 
population  has  at  least  doubled,  owing  to  the 
mcreased  immigration  from  Burmah  proper, 
China,  and  tlie  neighboring  countries,  conse- 
quent upon  the  establishment  of  a  stable  gov- 
ernment, which  assures  permanent  tranquillity. 
The  commerce  o^the  country  exhibits  an  even 
greater  increase.  The  absence  of  good  roads, 
however,  is  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  pro- 
gress, there  being  but  655J  m.  of  road  in  the 
provmce  in  1869,  of  which  124  m.  were  first 
class  and  374^  m.  second  class.  A  railway 
I  between  Rangoon  and  Prome,  166  m.,  is  pro- 
I  jected.    At  present  the  rivers  are  almost  tho 
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only  cominercial  routes.  A  Inrfre  trade  is  car- 
ried on  witli  rpper  Biinnuh  by  the  Irniwaddy, 
on  wliich  river  as  many  as  25,000  native  boats 
are  eniployiMl.  It  is  also  navijrat<?d  by  a  consid- 
erable nunibor  of  European  steamers,  one  of 
which  in  1861)  reached  a  point  above  Mandalay. 
BITUUNN,  the  name  of  a  Dutch  family  dis- 
tinguished for  learning.  I*  Franrlfifu,  bom  at 
Ley.len  in  1628,  died  in  1679.  The  son  of  a 
Protestant  minister  who  had  been  driven  from 
France,  he  officiated  as  professor  of  theology 
at  Utrecht,  and  became  known  by  his  writings, 
especially  by  his  commentaries  on  the  Old 
Testament.  1I«  PIfter,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Utrecht,  July  6,  1668,  died  in  Leyden, 
March  31,  1741.  lie  studied  under  Groovius 
and  (ironovius,  received  his  diploma  of  doctor 
at  law  in  1688,  travelled  extensively,  gained 
distinction  in  his  profession,  and  was  succes- 
sively professor  of  eloijuence,  history,  Greek, 
and  politics  at  Utrecht,  and  afterward  at  Ley- 
den, where  he  was  twice  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  became  professor  of  the  history  of  the 
United  Provinces  and  of  poetry,  and  keeper  of 
the  university  library.  Ilis  editions  of  Latin 
classics  and  of  the  works  of  George  Buchanan 
gained  for  him  a  great  reputation.  He  also 
publisheil  treatises  on  Roman  antitiuities  and 
on  the  revenues  of  the  Roman  people,  a  disser- 
tation on  the  Jupiter  FuUjurator^  the  epistles 
of  Ginlius  and  other  scholars,  and  a  more  elabo- 
rate work  of  the  same  kind,  entitled  Sylloge 
Epistohirum  (5  vols.,  Leyden,  1727),  which  is  of 
great  usefulness  from  its  literary  anecdotes  and 
critical  disquisitions.  He  was  frequently  en- 
gaged in  controversies  with  many  of  his  learned 
contemporaries.  His  life  was  written  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  says  of  him  that  "if  reputation 
be  estimated  by  usefulness,  he  may  claim  a 
higher  degree  in  the  ranks  of  leaming  than 
some  others  of  ha])pier  elocution  or  more  vig- 
orous imagination.'^  In  the  **  Dunciad,''  how- 
ever, Burmann's  name  is  coupled  with  those  of 
several  other  scholars  satirized  by  Pope.  III. 
Plfter,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Am- 
sterdam in  October,  1713,  died  June  24,  1778. 
In  1735  he  became  professor  of  elo<juence,  his- 
tory, and  poetry  at  Franeker.  In  1742  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Athenajum  of  Amsterdam, 
where  he  also  taught  Greek  and  officiated  as 
librarian.  He  inheriteil  the  controversial  dispo- 
sition an<l  also  the  literarv  tastes  of  his  uncle,  and 
published  editions  of  Virgil,  Aristophanes,  and 
other  classic  authors,  and  four  books  of  origi- 
nal Latin  p(K*try. 

BrRXEISTER^  HerBann,  a  Gemian  naturalist, 
born  at  Stralsund,  Jan.  15,  1807.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Greifswald  and  Halle,  and  in  1830 
went  to  Berlin  to  qualify  himself  to  be  a  teach- 
er of  natural  hi>tnry.  He  was  S(xm  after  ap- 
{>ohited  an  instrui'tor  in  the  gynmasinm  at  Co- 
ogne,  and  in  1842  became  professor  of  zcnilogy 
in  the  universitv  of  Halle.  In  1848  he  was  a 
de])Uty  fn»m  Halle  to  the  national  assembly 
of  Frankfort,  and  afterward  a  representative 
from  Liegnitz  in  the  first  Prussian  chamber. 


where  he  took  his  seat  among  the  liberals.  In 
1850-'51  he  made  a  scientilic  journey  in  Brazil. 
Upon  his  return  to  Europe  lie  resumed  his  pro- 
fessorship at  Halle,  again  travelled  in  South 
America  from  1856  to  1860,  and  in  1861,  after 
another  yearns  stay  in  Halle,  resigned  his  firo- 
fessorship  and  became  director  of  the  mnseam 
of  natural  history  established  by  him  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  His  principal  works  are:  Grundrinder 
Natvrge^chichte  (Berlin,  1883;  9th  ed.,  1857); 
Handbuch  der  NaturgesehiehU  (1887) ;  Zoolo- 
gischer  Handatla$  (1835-43 ;  2d  ed.,  1858-'60) ; 
Ilandhuch  der  Entomologie  (5  vols.,  1832-'55); 
Genera  Imectorvm  (9  parts,  1888-'46);  I>U  Or- 
ganUation  der  THlohiten  (1848);  Die  Lahy" 
rinthodonten  (8  parts,  1849-'50);  Ge$ehirhU 
der  ScMrpfung  (Leipsic,  1848;  6th  ed..  1856); 
Geologische  Bilder  zvr  Gegehichte  der  Erde  *tnd 
ihrer  Bewohner  (2  VtAs.,  1851-'8 ;  2d  ed.,  1856) : 
Zoonomisehe  Brief e  (2  vols.,  1856);  and  several 
works  on  the  natural  history  of  Brazil,  &c.,  Amd 
his  travels  in  South  America. 

BlllNiP,  Ce^rse  WasktaftM,  D.  D.,  an  Amer- 
ican clergyman,  born  in  Merrimack,  N.  H., 
Nov.  30,  1802,  died  in  Philadelphia,  8ept.  8, 
1859.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1824,  and  in  1828  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
first  Independent  church  in  Baltimore,  where 
Jared  Sparks  had  preceded  him,  and  which  po- 
sition he  retained  till  his  death.  In  1849  be  re- 
ceived tlie  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Harvard  college. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  chiefly  on  theolo- 
ogical  and  controversial  subjects.  Uis  principal  * 
works  are :  **  Lectures  on  the  Doctrines  in  Con- 
troversy between  Unitarians  and  other  Denomi- 
nations of  Christians  "  (1835) ;  "  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Christianity"  (1842);  *'ExpontorT 
Lectures  on  the  principal  Texts  of  the  Bible 
which  relate  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  " 
(1845);  **  Lectures  to  Young  Men  on  the  Cul- 
tivation of  the  Mind,"  &c.  (1848);  "Lectures 
on  the  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Woman"  (1849) ; 
*' Lectures  on  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity'^ 
(1850);  "Christianity,  its  Essence  and  Evi- 
dence "  (1855);  and  a  life  of  Leonard  Calvert, 
the  first  govemor  of  Maryland,  in  Sparks^s 
"American  Biography." 

BrRNES,  Sir  Itexaadcr,  a  British  geographer 
and  diplomatist,  bom  at  Montrose,  S^tland, 
May  IG,  1805,  assassinated  in  Cabool,  Not.  2, 
1841.  His  father  was  first  cousin  to  Rol>en 
Bums.  At  the  ago  of  16  he  joined  the  Indian 
army  at  Bombay  as  cadet.  He  was  appointed 
interpreter  and  translator  in  Snrat,  from  hid 
proficiency  in  Ilindostanee  and  Persian,  Dec. 
25, 1822.  In  November,  1825,  he  became  Per- 
sian interpreter  to  the  army  for  the  invasion 
of  Sinde,  and  in  1826  assistant  to  the  political 
agent  at  Cutch.  In  1830  he  went  to  Lahore. 
the  capital  of  the  Pui\]aub,  ostensibly  in  charge 
of  a  present  of  horses  from  William  IV.  to 
KuT\ieet  Singh,  but  really  to  obtain  accnrate 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  Indna.  He 
sur^*eyed  the  mouths  of  that  river  and  made  a 
map  of  the  lower  ])art  (»f  its  conrse,  and  fol- 
lowed up  this  mission  by  an  expedition  into 
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centpal  Asia.  A  year  was  occupied  on  this 
tour  through  Sinde,  Afghanistan,  Baikh,  Bo- 
khara, and  Persia.  He  returned  to  England 
in  October,  1833,  and  received  £800  for  the 
first  edition  of  his  *'  Travels  into  Bokhara  "  (3 
vols.  12mo).  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
royal  Asiatic  society  and  of  the  royal  geo- 
praj)hical  society;  the  latter  voting  him  its  gold 
medal  and  a  premium  of  60  guineas  ^^  for  the 
navigation  or  the  Indus,  and  a  journey  by 
lialkh  and  Bokhara  across  central  Asia.''  The 
French  geographical  society  gave  him  its  gold 
medal.  On  returning  to  India  in  1835,  he  un- 
dertook a  mission  to  Hyderabad  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  a  war  with  Sinde,  and  obtained 
permission  from  the  ameers  to  survey  the  In- 
dus, and  a  pledge  that  the  practice  of  robbing 
stranded  vessels  should  cease.  In  1836-'7  he 
was  sent  to  Dost  Mohammed,  at  Gabool,  on  a 
commercial  mission ;  but,  persuaded  that  this 
prince  meditated  treachery  toward  the  Anglo- 
Indian  government,  he  remonstrated,  was  dis- 
missed, and  retired  to  Simla.  When  it  was 
resolved  to  restore  Shah  Shiyah  to  the  throne 
of  Cabool,  he  preceded  the  army,  in  charge  of 
the  commissariat,  and  while  so  employed  re- 
ceived the  announcement  of  his  having  ob- 
tained the  honor  of  knighthood  and  the  bre- 
vet rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1839,  on  the  restoration  of  Shah  Shiyah, 
he  was  made  political  resident  at  Cabool.  In 
this  capacity  he  continued  until  Nov.  2,  1841, 
■when  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Cabool  insurrec- 
tion he  was  murdered,  with  his  brother  Lieut. 
Charles  Bumes  and  others.  After  his  death 
w^as  published  *' Cabool"  (London,  1842),  in 
which  he  gave  a  narrative  of  his  journey  to 
and  residence  in  that  city  in  the  years  1836, 
'37,  and  '38. 

BURNET,  a  central  county  of  Texas,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Colorado  river,  which  intersects  its 
S.  W.  portion,  and  watered  by  affluents  of  Lit- 
tle river,  a  branch  of  the  Brazos ;  area,  995  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  3,688,  of  whom  858  were 
colored.  The  falls  of  the  Colorado  are  in  this 
county.  The  surface  is  rocky,  broken  by  hills, 
and  in  some  parts  mountainous.  The  soil  is  a 
rich  loam.  Cedar  brakes  cover  a  large  part  of 
the  surface;  oak  and  elms  are  also  found. 
Various  kinds  of  marble,  from  pure  white  to 
jet  black,  are  abundant;  coal,  iron  ore,  fine 
limestone,  and  traces  of  gold  are  foimd.  Pe- 
troleum has  been  discovered  at  the  county  seat. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  6,020  bush- 
els of  wheat,  142,900  of  Indian  corn,  408  bales 
of  cotton,  and  13,870  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were 
2,720  horses,  3,023  milch  cows,  20,865  other 
cattle,  5,792  sheep,  and  13,847  swine.  Capi- 
tal, Burnet,  40  m.  N.  W.  of  Austin. 

BIRNET,  GUbert,  a  British  bishop  and  author, 
born  in  Edinburgh,  Sept.  18,  1643,  died  in 
London,  March  17,  1715.  He  took  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  at  Aberdeen  before  the  age  of  14, 
studied  law  for  a  short  time,  but  at  the  age 
of  18  was  licensed  to  preach.  His  sermons 
from  the  first  were  extempore.    He  declined  a 


living,  as  being  too  young  for  such  a  charge. 
After  visiting  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London, 
he  travelled  in  the  Netherlands  and  France. 
On  his  return  in  1665  he  was  made  a  fellow  of 
the  royal  society,  and  soon  after,  accepting  the 
living  of  Saltonn,  in  East  Lothian,  was  ordain- 
ed by  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh.  He  remained 
in  Saltonn  for  several  years,  and  drew  up  a 
statement  of  the  abuses  practised  by  the  Scot- 
tish bishops,  avowing  the  authorship,  for  doing 
which  Archbishop  Sharpe  proposed  excommu- 
nication and  deprivation,  which,  however,  did 
not  take  place.  In  1669  he  was  elected  divin- 
ity professor  at  Glasgow,  and  in  the  same  year 
published  **  A  Modest  and  Free  Conference  be- 
tween a  Conformist  and  a  Nonconformist."  In 
1671  he  married  Lady  Margaret  Kennedy, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Cassilis.  In  1672  he 
published  *^A  Vindication  of  the  Authority, 
Constitution,  and  Laws  of  the  Church,"  a  trea- 
tise much  at  variance  with  his  previous  opin- 
ions, being  so  defensive  of  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience  that  it  was  highly  approved  at 
court,  and  obtained  for  him  the  offer  of  a  Scot- 
tish archbishopric,  which  he  declined.  While 
in  London  in  1673  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
Charles  II. ;  but  soon  after  his  name  was  struck 
off  the  list  of  royal  chaplains,  because  ho  op- 
posed the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  duke  of 
Lauderdale.  He  resigned  his  Glasgow  profes- 
sorship in  1674  and  removed  to  London,  where 
he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls  chapel 
and  lecturer  at  St.  Clement's.  In  1676  ho  pub- 
lished "  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,'* 
compiled  from  family  archives  at  Glasgow.  In 
1679  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  **  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation,"  for  which  he  received 
votes  of  thanks  from  both  houses  of  parliament, 
and  a  request  to  complete  it.  The  second  vol- 
ume appeared  in  1681,  when  he  also  printed 
**  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Earl 
of  Rochester,"  having  attended  that  profligate 
nobleman  at  his  own  request.  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  **  It  is  a  book  the  critic  ought  to  read  for 
its  elegance,  the  philosopher  for  its  argument, 
and  the  saint  for  its  piety."  In  1682  he  pub- 
lished his  ^^Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale"  and 
some  minor  works,  and  wrote  a  private  letter 
to  Charles  II.,  remonstrating  with  him  on  his 
public  misgovemment  and  private  licentious- 
ness, and  reminding  him  of  the  fate  of  his  fa- 
ther. The  king  is  said  to  have  read  the  letter 
twice,  and  then  thrown  it  into  the  fire,  but  or- 
dered the  bishopric  of  Chichester  to  be  offered 
to  the  writer  "if  he  would  entirely  come  to 
his  interest."  The  offer  was  declined.  Ho  at- 
tended Lord  William  Russell  on  the  scaffold  in 
1683;  was  dismissed  from  his  Rolls  preacher- 
ship  and  St.  Clement's  lecturership,  by  order 
of  the  king ;  and  on  the  death  of  Charles  II., 
early  in  1685,  retired  to  the  continent.  He 
travelled  through  the  south  of  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  the  north  of  Germany,  to 
!  Holland,  and  subsequently  pub]ishe<l  an  ac- 
i  count  of  his  journey.  Visiting  the  Hague  on 
the  invitation  of  the  prince  and  princess  of 
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Oranjre  in  1086,  lie  so  actively  took  part  in  the 
preparations  for  a  change  of  rulers  in  England, 
that  James  II.  ordered  him  to  bo  prosecuted 
for  high  treason  and  demanded  his  person  from 
the  states  general,  but  without  etiect,  as,  by  tak- 
ing as  his  second  wife  a  Dutch  lady  of  great 
wealth,  named  Scott,  he  had  previously  ac- 
quired the  rights  of  naturalization  in  Holland. 
Burnet  accompanied  William  to  England  in 
1()88  as  his  chaplain,  and  was  soon  after  made 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  In  the  house  of  lords 
Bishop  Burnet  dechired  himself  in  favor  of  mod- 
erate measures  toward  nonjuring  divines,  and 
for  the  toleration  of  Protestant  dissenters.  He 
acted  as  chainnan  of  the  committee  to  whom 
the  bill  of  rights  was  referred.     In  1089  he 

S reached  the  coronation  sermon  of  William  and 
[ary.  Soon  after  his  installation  in  Salisbury, 
he  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  a  i>as- 
toral  letter,  in  which  was  a  paragraph  capable 
of  be-ing  taken  as  a  declaration  that  the  title 
of  William  and  Mary  to  the  crown  might  be 
grounded  on  the  right  of  cnncpiest.  Throe 
years  afterward,  in  January,  1093,  the  house 
of  commons  ordered  the  letter  to  be  burned  bv 
the  common  hangman.  In  1094  he  preached 
the  funeral  sermon  of  Archbishop  Tillotson;  in 
1095  he  published  "  An  Essiiy  on  the  Character 
of  Queen  Mary;''  in  1096,  **A  Vindication  of 
Archbishop  Tillotson.''  In  1098  he  became 
tutor  to  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of 
the  princess  Anne,  and  in  the  same  year  ( hav- 
ing lost  his  second  wife)  married  Mrs.  Berke- 
ley, a  rich  widow,  the  authoress  of  a  '*  Method 
of  Devotion.'*  In  1099  appeared  his  celebrated 
'*  Exposition  of  the  Thirtv-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England;'*  in  1710,  his  "Church 
Catechism  Explained;  "  and  in  1714,  the  thinl 
volume  of  his  **  History  of  the  Reformation,'* 
the  introduction  to  which  had  appeared  sepa- 
rately in  1712.  He  died  of  a  pleuritic  fever. 
He  left  three  sons,  one  <>f  whom  (Thomas,  af- 
terward one  of  the  judges  of  the  common  ]>leas) 
published  a  biography  of  his  father,  prefixed 
to  a  **  History  of  his  Own  Times,  from  the  Res- 
toration of  King  Ciiarles  II.  to  the  C(mclusion 
of  tiic  Treaty  of  Peace  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne.'*  This,  the  most  remarkable  of  Bishop 
Burnet's  numerous  works,  was  greatly  ridi- 
culed bv  Dean  Swift,  Arbutlmot,  and  Pope. 
*»  Memoirs  of  P.  P.,  Clerk  of  this  Parish,**  by 
Poj>e,  is  nt)w  the  best  known  of  these  squibs. 
Bishop  Burnet's  i)ublished  works  embrace  58 
sermons,  l:i  discourses  and  tracts  in  divinity, 
18  tracts  a^rainst  popery,  2<>  polemical,  j)oliti- 
cal,  and  miscellaneous  tracts,  an<l  25  historical 
works  and  tracts.  Macaulav,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  **  History  of  England,**  has  vin- 
dicated the  character  of  Burnet  for  integrity 
and  ability. 

Bl  RXET,  Jmim;  See  Moxroddo. 
Bl'RXET,  J«hB,  a  Scottish  enirraver  and  paint- 
er, born  at  Fi>her  Row,  near  Edinburgh,  March 
20,  1784,  <lie«l  April  29,  IJSOS.  He  learned  etch- 
inL'  and  engraving  during  seven  years'  appren- 
ticohii)  in   Edinburgli,  and  was  a  student  in 


drawing  and  painting  at  the  tnutees^  academy. 
In  1800  he  went  to  London;  where  he  engrav- 
edWilkie's  "Jcw*8  Harp/*  "Blind  Fiddler," 
*'  Rent  Day,'*  "  Rabbit  on  the  Wall,"  "  Chel- 
sea Pensioners  Reading  the  Gazette  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,**  "  Letter  of  Introdoction,'* 
'•Death  of Tippoo  Saib,** and  "Village School." 
He  also  engraved  plates  from  several  recent 
painters,  from  the  Rembrandts  in  the  national 
gallery,  and  from  some  of  his  own  painting^jt. 
He  published  several  illustrated  works  and 
manuids  for  artists,  "Rembrandt  and  his 
Works,**  "Life  and  Works  of  J.  M.  W.  Tur- 
ner** (with  P.  Cunningham),  &c. 

Bl'RSiET,  ThMUtt,  an  English  author,  bom  fit 
Croft,  Yorkshire,  about  1035,  died  at  the  Char- 
terhouse, London,  in  September,  1715.  As 
master  of  the  Charterhouse  school,  he  was  the 
tirst  Englishman  to  onpose  tlie  disi>enfling  power 
claimed  by  James  II.  By  the  constitution  of 
the  Charterhouse  the  pensioners  must  take  cer- 
tain oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  James 
sent  down  a  candidate,  Andrew  Popham.  for 
election  to  the  charity,  accompanying  his  man- 
date with  a  disi>ensation  from  the  usual  oaths^ 
Popham  being  a  Roman  Catliolic.  Burnet  at 
once  denied  the  king*s  dispensing  power,  and 
refused  to  receive  Popham.  In  tliis  he  was 
supported  by  his  patron  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
and  the  candidate  was  rejected.  After  the  rev- 
olution Burnet  was  made  clerk  of  the  closet 
to  William  III.,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Archbishop  Tillotson.  He  lost  the  court  favor 
and  his  hopes  of  preferment  by  the  publication, 
in  1()92,  of  Archcfolagia  Philotophicm  Libri 
(hio^  in  which  he  treated  the  Mosaio  account 
of  the  fall  as  allegorical.  His  principal  works 
were  written  in  Latin,  of  which  the  TelhtrU 
Theoria  Sacra  (translated  into  English,  '*  Sacred 
The(>ry  of  the  Earth,'*  2  vols.  8vo,  I759j  at- 
tained a  high  reputation. 

BtRAiETT,  a  N.  W^.  county  of  Wisconsin,  sepa- 
rated on  the  W.  and  N.  W.  from  Minnesota  by 
the  St.  Croix  river,  and  watered  by  its  afflu- 
ents; area,  1,100  s<|.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  706.  It 
c<mtains  many  small  lakes.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  2,553  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,840  of  oats,  1,955  of  potatoes,  and  1,665  tons 
of  hay.     Capital,  Gordon. 

BIRXETT,  WtMa  Inlag,  an  American  natu- 
ralist and  microscopist,  l)om  in  Southborough, 
Mass.,  July  12,  1828,  died  in  Bot(ton,  July  1, 
1854.  In  early  boyhood  he  began  the  study 
of  entomology,  which  he  continued  tlirouf^ 
life.  His  father  was  a  physician,  and  under 
his  guidance  he  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, graduated  in  1849,  and  soon  aiter  visited 
Europe,  where  his  attention  was  given  almost 
exclusively  to  natural  history  and  microscopic 
observation.  During  the  last  five  years  of  nis 
life,  thotigh  sutl'ering  from  consumption,  he  ac- 
complished an  almost  incredible  amonnt  of  in- 
tellectual lal>or,  the  results  of  which  mar  he 
foimd  in  the  "Proceedings"  and  ** Journal*^ 
of  the  Boston  society  of  natural  history,  in  the 
"  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
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and  Sciences,"  in  the  "  American  Journal  of 
Science,"  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  for  1853,"  and  in  the 
"  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science."  His 
principal  work  was  the  prize  essay  published 
by  the  medical  association  on  "  The  Cell,  its 
Pbyuiology,  Pathology,  and  Philosophy,  as  de- 
duced from  Original  Observations;  to  which 
is  added  its  History  and  Criticism."  He  was 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  translating 
from  the  German  the  **  Comparative  Anatomy  " 
of  Siebold  and  Stannius. 

BCKNEY,  Charles,  an  English  organist,  com- 
poser, and  historian  of  music,  born  at  Shrews- 
bury, April  7,  1726,  died  at  Chelsea,  April  15, 
1814.  At  the  age  of  18  he  came  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  Arne,  with  whom  he  studied  for 
three  years  in  London.  In  1749  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  a  church  in  the  city,  and  in 
the  same  year  produced  at  Drury  Lane  three 
musical  dramas,  "Robin  Hood,"  "Alfred," 
and  "  Queen  Mab."  For  the  next  nine  years 
he  lived  at  Lynn  Regis,  in  Norfolk,  as  organist, 
and  compiled  materials  for  his  "  History  of 
Music."  In  1760  he  returned  to  London,  where 
he  brought  out  a  number  of  instrumental 
compositions,  and  an  adaptation  of  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau's operetta,  Le  Jsvin  du  village^  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Cunning  Man."  One  of  his  most 
admired  works  was  an  anthem  performed  on 
the  occasion  of  receiving  his  degree  of  doctor 
of  music  at  Oxford  in  1769.  In  the  following 
year,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  further  materials 
for  his  "  History  of  Music,"  he  visited  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  France  and  Italy,  and  in  1771 
published  the  result  of  his  observations  in  a 
volume  entitled  **  The  Present  State  of  Music 
in  France  and  Italy."  In  the  succeeding  year 
he  made  a  similar  tour  through  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  published  the  result  in 
two  volumes.  The  four  volumes  of  his  "  His- 
tory of  Music  "  appeared  respectively  in  1776, 
1782,  and  two  in  1789.  His  remaining  works 
are  :  "An  Account  of  Little  Crotch,  the  Infant 
Musician,"  "An  Account  of  the  Musical  Per- 
formances in  Westminster  and  the  Pantheon 
in  commemoration  of  Handel,"  a  life  of  Metas- 
tasio,  and  the  musical  articles  in  "Rees^s 
Cyclopsedia."  His  published  compositions  are 
chiefly  sonatas.  In  1790  he  was  appointed  or- 
ganist oi  Chelsea  college,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life. — Dr.  Burney  was  twice 
married,  and  had  eight  children,  of  whom  the 
eldei^t  created  a  sensation  in  London  in  her 
youth  by  her  performances  on  the  harpsichord. 
The  second  daughter  was  Frances,  Mme.  d'Ar- 
blay,  the  novelist.  (See  Abblay.)  Another 
daughter,  Sabah  Habbiet,  also  wrote  several 
novels  ("  Geraldine  Fauconberg,"  "  The  Ship- 
wreck," "Traits  of  Nature,"  &c.),  but  with 
less  success.  The  eldest  son,  James  (1739- 
1821),  was  an  officer  in  the  navy,  accompanied 
Ca[)t.  Cook  in  two  voyages,  commanded  the 
Dis4'overy  after  Cook's  death,  and  became  rear 
admiral.  lie  was  the  author  of  a  "Chrono- 
logical History  of  the  Discoveries  in  the  South 


Sea,  with  a  History  of  the  Buccaneers  of  Amer- 
ica" (5  vols.  4to,  1808-'17),  and  other  works. 
Chableb,  D.  D.  (1757-1817),  was  an  eminent 
classical  scholar,  critic,  teacher,  and  bibliogra- 
pher. He  collected  a  viduable  library,  which 
IS  now  in  the  British  museum. 

BUENUfG  GLASS  tod  BC&lKUrG  MIRROR,  in- 
struments to  concentrate  the  sun's  heat.  The 
usual  burning  glass  is  simply  a  double  convex 
lens,  which  brings  the  rays  of  solar  heat  to  a  fo- 
cus at  nearly  the  same  point  at  which  it  brings 
the  rays  of  light.  Artificial  heat  cannot  in 
general  be  brought  to  a  focus  by  a  glass  lens ; 
but  a  lens  of  rock  salt  will  bring  heat  radiating 
from  any  source  to  a  focus.  ITbe  use  of  burn- 
ing glasses  or  burning  crystal  is  alluded  to  by 
Aristophanes,  and  several  writers  declare  that 
Archimedes  fired  the  Roman  ships  by  means  of 
burning  mirrors.  In  the  17th  and  18th  centu- 
ries many  experiments  were  made  with  burning 
glasses  of  immense  size.  Tschimhausen  made 
several,  some  of  which  are  still  at  Paris,  33  in.  in 
diameter.  In  1774  Lavoisier  and  Brisson  super- 
intended the  making  of  a  lens  4  ft.  in  diameter, 
of  two  glasses  Hke  watch  crystals,  with  various 
fluids  between.  This  is  called  Trudaine^s  lens, 
from  the  person  who  bore  the  expense.  About 
the  year  1800  a  Mr.  Parker  of  London  made  a 
lens  3  ft.  in  diameter,  which  is  now  at  Peking. 
The  heat  from  these  large  lenses  is  intense,  and 
capable  of  melting  any  stone  or  mineral  in  a  few 
seconds.  Equal  eflects  may  be  obtained  from 
mirrors.  Heat  is  reflected  like  light,  and  a 
concave  mirror  brings  both  to  a  focus.  About 
1670  a  M.  Vilette  of  Lvons  constructed  several 
mirrors  of  polished  metal,  from  30  to  50  in.  in 
diameter.  Tschimhausen  made  one  of  copper 
nearly  6  ft.  in  diameter.  Buflbn  (who  was  the 
first  to  suggest  a  lens  made  of  several  ])i6ccs, 
afterward  brought  to  perfection  by  Fresnel, 
and  of  great  use  in  lighthouses)  made  a  large 
reflector  of  several  hundred  smaller  ones,  each 
6  in.  by  8.  With  this  he  set  fire  to  wood  at 
the  distance  of  210  ft.,  proving  the  possibility, 
though  not  the  probability,  of  Archimedes  hav- 
ing thus  bumea  the  Roman  fleet.  It  having 
been  shown  that  the  sun^s  rays  have  a  heating 
power  partly  proportioned  to  the  heat  of  the 
place  into  which  they  shine,  the  galvanic  flame 
of  a  large  battery  has  been  made  to  play 
through  the  focus  of  a  large  burning  glass,  and 
thus  the  most  intense  heat  ever  witnessed  has 
been  produced,  beyond  all  reasonable  compari- 
son with  those  temperatures  that  can  be  meas- 
ured by  degrees.  In  all  these  experiments  the 
most  blmding  light  accompanies  the  heat,  which 
renders  rt  somewhat  difficult  to  observe  the 
eflfects.  Priestley's  "  History  of  Optics,"  Bos- 
sut's  Hlstoire  de9  mathematiques,  the  Me  mo  ires 
of  the  French  academy  for  1777,  and  Buffon's 
supplement  to  his  "  Natural  History,"  give  fur- 
ther information  on  this  subject. 

BPRNLET)  a  town  of  Lancashire,  England, 
on  the  river  Bum,  22  m.  N.  of  Manchester, 
and  40  m.  N.  E.  of  Liverpool;  pop.  in  1871, 
31,608.    It  is  on.  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  ca- 
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Mil  -Ji-'t  .r^f-Z  urf  :«iHi 

'»-•■"•     "  '  -       ■■•"—-     '  *     ■ .  PT^li'  Cr»        ^^   •p*'#C»^^T5T 

•.  -   •  r .r.    Vi.  -."■■.•:":"::•  c    "•irr^   tosAD  rrirt*. 

r-r-.    rrr.  ::-.-•.  *  w-r-r-.  ^Liz.'erle^  in«i  tow- 

It.  v.- ji.r-i-i.-.  •.!*::  ..i     i-i^t.  -rf  tL*  Virgin 

v.'.o^:    •.!!-r' ". .::  •::'  :--ir  :-r»  ah*:  bn:*!izi»  was 

The  five 

h;;-!  :»  /     i  r-r  i  i.r.*-  TXTn :  ::.c  oLarcii  of  Eng- 
liizA  ill -r  ■•:-%-  :-j>  \  !j.-j-r  '.i-rirr;  &zid  a  new 


€=7  cf  iBsctiptionB.  IL 
sefipxar.  eoosn  of  the  jweciniiitt.  b« 
xcMA.  Aiig.25, 1831.  Hestiklie^iBi 
Ki-:<4  at  Athens  and  at  the  Dcmi 
PirK  and  in  1854  becnaeprofc«ri 
otentnnt  in  the  ftcahT  of  Naarr.  i 
cocntlT  director  of  the  tnaeh  sdwoii 
fi«  has  pabliahed  Drnprimeipaietm 
U  wk^tkode  et  Im  doetrmm  it  Fktn  a 


BrR.\orF.  L  Eame,  d  Fr^oh  orientalist 
h'Tw  in  PaH-i.  Av-  --•  l>"i.  "iicd  there.  Mar 
S**.  !>»•'• -2.  He  was  the  5i.'ii  or'  a  di^tineaished 
phiJMloji't.  .T»-&L  Log  is  BnmoTii  •  iTT-V-lsi**,  in- 
gpc<-t'»r  \mA  iir-riiriir.  oft  he  'iniTersitT  of  Paria, 
nml  autii'jri.'f  «::in>iar*i  Grerk  and  Latin  gram- 
mars, a  triiijsl&ti«>n  ••!*  Tacitii*.  &c.  Eugene 
early  K-jiin  the  stn^iv  of  the  oriental  langnagea 
under  Cht>zy  and  AWl  R^mnsat,  and  soon  at- 
t:nned  distinction.  In  1S*26  he  published  hia 
Eifnai BHrle  Pali  on  hthot'e  »>irrie  de  la  pTt%q\C^ 
Vc  nu  tffhl  du  G'lnn^,  and  in  the  following  year 
Of»*errnfioiis  grammntirale^  f*ir  quelque»  pa9' 
ftnffi^n  df  Fejvitii  $nr  le  Pali.  The  work  which 
]daoed  liim  in  the  fn>nt  rank  of  orientalists  was 
the  ri'storation  of  tlie  Zend  language,  which  he 
was  enahled  to  achieve  by  the  aid  of  the  San- 
skrit, lie  undertook  to  decipher  the  Zend 
mamii»crij)ts  which  had  been  brought  fh>m  the 
East  by  Anquetil-l)iijH>rron,  and  caused  the 
Vmdldftd-Sitdfy  one  of  the  Ixwks  of  Zoroas- 
ter, to  bo  lithographed  and  published  fW)m  time 
to  time  in  the  Journal  Aitiatifjfte,  In  1832  he 
was  niado  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
tions, nn<l  the  s:ime  year  succeeded  Ch^zy  aa 
pr<»fe**>or  of  Sanskrit  in  the  college  of  France. 
In  1  «:$."»  api)eared  the  first  volume  of  Comfnen- 
tniren  Hur  le  Ya^na^  Vun  des  lirres  liturgiques 
dfji  Pn-Mfti,  a  work  which  rendered  ]>ossible  for 
the  first  time  a  knowledge  of  tlie  language  and 
do^rrnas  of  Zoroaster.  This  was  followed  in  1886 
by  bis  Mt  moire  mur  deux  ittHrription*  cune^fot' 
7/tfM,  in  which  be  attempted  to  decipher  the  on- 
ncifonn  in^irriptions  ot'  Persepolis.  In  1840-'44 
b'.-  pul'li-ln-d  tlie  Sanskrit  text  with  French 
tran-ilation  of  the  J>hdij»irnt-Pur4na^  on  Hi»toir€ 
y,/.// /y  ►//  df  Krich im.  II is  ^eat  work,  Introdne^ 
tini,  //  r/iinftiir*-  du  Jit^iidhiame  indien^  appeared 
in  l*^4"i.  IIi>  last  work  was  a  translation  from 
t!,»'  S:iii-krit,  with  a  ctnnnu-ntary,  of  one  of  the 
l:rj<:.iiri.'ijr:il  iMM.k-*  t>f  Huddbism.  Le  lotu*  de 
/.'  '..■  ,,  .'/»;,  wlilfh  was  ] Ml blisbed  shortly  after 
/  -  ■  :t':i.  A  iVw  d;iy«4  before  his  death  he 
v.\.-  :  ■  :  ..int«.d  iKLTpctual  secretary  of  the  acad- 


Xeptmno  ffu3gu0  CfMltu^mnefiim  m 
^em  (1850) ;  Eae^raiU  du  A#rvm  (^ 
.&K<M(185i);  in  ooi^jmictkNi  vii& M 
MitMU  pour  Hmdier  la  XmfM  an 
le  plan  dm  Mitkadm  dsJ.L  B^nmx 
Emaimtrle  VedeUtOuimUvdmaimiiii 
mmee  ds  PltuU  (1868) ;  Dkiwu^Mm  < 
mwaerit-franfaU  (1888-'5):  aadl  U 
atkeniemne  (1878) ;  beode*  a  unh* 
uncollected  contributions  to  the  Rtmi 
Ji&nd€$  and  other  periodicaU 

BTIRB,  mUbmU  •  Scottiih  port,  ki 
Ayr,  Jan.  25,  1759,  died  at  Danftini 
1796.  Hia  parenta  were  pcaattKif  i 
eat  class,  hot  eager  for  tbe  nmi  i 
tellectoal  improrement  of  tlior  ckiii 
loet  no  opportonity  ibr  loi^jii^Aa 
the  mdimentB  of  edneatins.  Bstat 
interrala  of  driTing the  flha^mt^ 
work,  soon  aoqoired  a  aawkdttdl 
His  chief  books  weie  the  KUe.  XMh 
lection  of  Proae  and  Vena."  Ai  H 
Hannibal,"  and  the  history  ti  Sri 
Wallace.  Later  hi  life  he  sttoH* 
French  and  Latin,  withovt  Bock  mm 
also  eagerly  rea4  the  "-Snrttft*! 
8peare,Pope,  and  partienlanT  ik»  |rt 
Allan  Ramsay.  Hia  fint  attmi ■« 
made  in  hia  16th  year.  **  A  mm  • 
Bonsie  lass,"  aa  he  saja  in  a  kov w 
^*  who  was  oonpled  with  hiB  ii  Ailij 
the  haj  harvest,"  awoke  hit  csil>  iff 
Robert  and  hia  bfotber  Gilbert  v«i4 
by  their  fiuher  aa  regnbr  da^liMj 
per  annum,  until  BolMrt's  lltt  T^^j 
went  to  the  achoQl  cf  KiitofwBj 
mensuration  and  aur*eylag.  DaklJ 
he  wrote  and  hnd  mlcd  '*Tkil[ 
Winter,"  ""The Dcalhef FteVAl 
lie's  £]egy,"  and  ^  John  BaricvfA*M 


he  manflintcd  tiiat  deep  totaarfl^ 
humor  whidi  aftcrwara  nndsi'lM 


In  1781  he  removed  to 

trade  of  flax  draascr,  ia . 

did  not  make  nnch  wnamk,  blW^ 
thne  before  the  death  or  Ui IArM 

brother  took  alun  at  Mosifiil-wf 
of  providing  ahdter  far  their  |»^ 
midst  of  hia  dSatreaMa  he  visn  M 
tirical  piecw  anrii  aa  **The  H*l 
-Holy  Willie*a  P^ver,"  -lk»» 
''The  Holy  Fain"  and  odMK  cftiOT 
at  the  choKhmca,  wUek  «•  Hk 

local  : '—     To  hb  .tmM— j 

fln  akv      V  M»  10  peAefoa  me  ^^? 
r      lorn.  If oMirin  IM9.*  "* 
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*The  Cotter's  S.itnnlny  Niphtf'  Ixjsides  [  purchased  the  house  in  which  his  father  died, 
ornhlo  luve  sonir^.  honio  of  them  the  '  and  whore  his  mother  resi<k*<l  until  her  death 
Id  the  laniriia^e,  nmu'  of  wliich,  he  says,  '  in  1834.  He  also  exeoutod  a  <li't'd  leuvin*;  the 
1  to  imapnarv  heroine**.  Ilis  want  of  house,  ^anlen,  and  a  huildinir  to  he  used  as  a 
B  on  tlie  farm  ?>u;r^'cHte<l  to  him  the  ])ro-  '  school  roonu  to  the  Dumfries  education  sinriety. 


f  goin^r  to  .Tam.'tica,  and  to  enahle  him  to 
the  |>ri>i)OM.Hl  to  }>uhlish  a  coUei'tion  of  his 
pi.     Another  motive  was  prohahly  his 


upon  condition  of  the  payment  of  an  annuity 
to  the  nieces  and  ^ran<l-nephew  of  the  poet 
durinfir  their  lifetime,  and  that  the  house  sliould 
\  with  Jean  Armour.     She  had  homo  '  thereafter  l)e  kept  in  repair. — The  ])oetry  of 
rins,  ami  he  had  pven  her  a  written  ac-     Hums  appeals  to  the  deepest  and  purest  emo- 
ddginentofmarriaffe.ffood  in  Scotch  law;    tions  ox   the  human  heart.     It  is  so  fraught 


with  passion,  so  instinirt  witli  melo<]y,  so  true 

to  nature,  so  artless  in  ^race,  that  every  one 

must   be  touched    either    by   its    jmthos,  its 

etna  at  Kilmarnock,  from  which  he  de-  I  beauty,  or  its  mirth.     He  had  ^'an  inspiration 

B20,  enou;rli  to  enable  him  to  i)rocure  a  I  for  every  fancy,  a  music  for  every  mmMl.''     In 


)ing  unable  to  support  a  family,  ho  had 
rofiecuted  by  her  relative**.  Acct)rdin|fly, 
autumn  of  IT^f's  he  issued  Tmm)  copies  of 


0  in  a  ship  about  to  sail  fntm  the  Clyde, 
lest  was  on  the  road  to  (rreenock,  ami' 
i  written  **  The  L'loomy  nij^ht  is  pither- 
t,*^  a-*  a  kind  f>f  farewell  to  Scotland, 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Hlackhx'k  to  a  friend 


arrested  the  execution  of  his  i>uriK>sc. 

ttter  recommended  a  visit  to  Edinlmrj^h, 

view  to  receive  the  ap]>Iause  which  his 

had  excited,  and  to  arrange  for  the  issue 


the  simple,  the  naive,  the  sweet,  he  is  scarcely 
more  distinguished  than  he  is  in  the  ^otes<[ue, 
the  wild,  and  even  the  terrible.  His  ^*  Tam  o' 
Shanter"  displays  narrative  ability  (if  the  tirst 
order,  while  his  "Jolly  HegK^^^s"  i**  ^ii^*<J  with 


dramatic  |K)wer.  But  his  peculiar  strength 
was  lyrical.  Of  the  jw^ems  of  Hums  a  third 
edition  was  published  in  171*3,  a  fourth  in  171^8. 
Dr.  Currio  of  Liverpool  piiblished  a  collected 
iw  edition.  Hum**  went  to  the  metrop-  i  o<lition  of  his  poems  and  letters  for  the  Ixrue- 
id  for  more  than  a  year  was  a<lmire<l,  j  tit  of  his  family  (4  vol**.,  London,  IHi.ni);  and 
Uid  flattered  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  i  Allan  Cunningham  edited  a  more  complete 
irsed  home  with  ^r)!)!!^  the  profits  of  the  I  edition  (8  vols.,  Ix)ndon,  1834).  His  tiiog- 
'ion:  of  this  he  jrave  £2oo  to  his  bro-  raphy  has  been  written  by  Loi'khart  (Kdin- 
ti  with  the  reinaimler  "Stocked  a  fann  at  j  burgh,  1828).  In  the  "  Life  and  Works  of 
i,  in  lMniifriv>shire,  where  he  took  uj)  '  Burns,'*  by  Robert  Chamlwrs  (2  vols.,  K<lin- 
ilence  in  17>^h.  and  married  Jean  Ar-  '  burgh,  1851-'2;,  the  ]M»em*4  are  incori»urated 
lie  was  aNo  ap}>ointed  a  collector  of  !  and  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
•" ith  a  s.ilary  <>f  ^.'lO.  whi<h  was  atlter-  ;  Bl'R.VS  A.\l>  ftCILIIS.  Hums  are  ]>roihiced 
Li:»e<l  to  .£'70;  but  the  duties  of  the  '  by  heated  solids,  or  by  the  tlames  of  s<ime  com- 
^fi^ther  with  his  4'onviviul  habits,  in-  ;  bustible  substance,  siilid,  li(|uid,  or  gaM.*ous; 
BO  much  with  the  labor**  of  the  farm,  ■  scalds  are  prmlucetl  by  heate<l  hteam  or  liiiuid. 
fc  latter  yielde«l  him  little  or  n<ithin;r,  [  The  worst  burns  which  <M*<Mir  comnmnly  arise 
compelleil  to  surrender  it  to  the  '  from  the  explf>siiin  of  gtmpowder  or  intianmia- 


...  Tcjward  the  <*los4' of  17l»l  he  retired  i)le  gases,  or  from  the  dresses  of  chiMren  or 
^a\\  house  in  the  town  of  Dumfries,  of  females  catchimr  tire ;  the  wors«t  s<'ahU,  from 
^«  suii])orted  hiniM'lf  and  his  family  on  *  accidents  in  breweries,  manufactories,  hiliora- 
=^nl  stipeUil.  and  by  random  <'ontribu-  tones,  and  Hteandxmts.  The  severity  of  the 
^(»hnMm'r*  "  Museum"  and  Thomson's  accident  depends  mainly f>n  theinten*>ity t>f  the 
"^ion  of  Hriirinal  Scottish  Airs.''  But  heat  of  the  burning  ImmIv,  tojrether  with  the 
^ance,  exposure,  and  the  <lisjippoint-  extent  of  surface  and  the  vitality  of  the  parts 
^  his  hope**  of  promc>ti<m  undennined  involved  in  the  ii^iury.  The  innnediate  etfect 
cstitution,  and  he  did  in  his  :{7th  '  of  scalds  is  generally  If^is  violent  than  that  of 
CJarin:r  hi**  la^t  illne>is  his  dwelling  was  burns.  Fluids,  not  beiuir  cai»able  of  acquiring 
^l  by  iK-r****!!-*  of  every  rank,  and  hi**    so  high  a  degri*e  of  t<^'mi>eraturi*  as  some  solids, 

w&s  attended  by  a  great  multitude,  cannot  act  with  the  same  violence  (»n  a  given 
viinonument  was  erecti^l  to  his  im*mory  (toint;  but.  flowing  alM>ut  with  great  facility, 
Cries.     The  centenarv  of  his  birtlulav,     their  effects  ot\en  be<*oflie  m«>re  si'rious  bv  eX- 

wascelebrate<l  in  alimwt  every  villaire  tending  to  a  very  large  surface  of  the  iMxly. 
mmh  in  Kn::Iand,  the  rnite<l  States,  the     A  bum  which  utterlv  and  in*«tantaniH»M«.lv  de- 

colonies,  and  In<lia:  the  anniversary  stn>ys  the  ]»art  it  t«aiches  may  U'  fn-e  from 
►  irtli  is  i*ouuitemorated  by  Scotsmen  all  dangerous  complicati<»ns  if  the  it\iuriil  part  be 
.^  world. — lie  let't  four  nuns,  of  whi»m  .  circumscril»e<l  within  a  small  compass ;  while  a 
•^re<l  the  SiTvice  of  the  lrln<t  India  com-  '  s<*ahi  apparently  much  les«<  sever**  in  it**  imme- 

Of  these,  K<niKiiT,  who  was  an  accom-  diato  et!*e<'ts,  U'lmr  more  t)r  le**s  ditiused,  i-  al- 
<jaelic  s<-holar,  ami  n*»t  without  piK*tical     ways  attended  with  different  decrees  nf  iryury 

bom  in  17^»>.  <lied  at  Dumfries,  Mav    in  different  i>arts  of  its  course,  an<l  mav  be  verv 

t;  and  Willi  vm,  born  in  17i*<*,  died  at    si-rious  in  its  results,  althouirh  apparently  less 

kham,    England,   in    1*^72.     The   latter,     violent  in  its  first  etfi-cts  on  any  triven  part. 

«e  to  the  rank  of  c«»lonel  in  the  ser\ice,  .  The  extent  of  the  surface  involved,  the  depth 
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rA '':."  '.zLyiTj,  tb»i  'r.zju.r^  :aA  tie  *eCAl>iHzT  of 
tt.K  ;^:ir:."i  xf-^z^L  Liiii:  i^  •>:  -iilj  wci^ipd  in 
«-;:i  :.-*:* r.^  *::.•:  *t;'-r.t7  in*!  li*  •iAn;rfer  ^jf  m 
&•  oi'ir-a*  .1.  jJij  -T-'"^-  '^^**=  '^^  .«ira  .r  4«:aliL    In 

ot*  Ir.j  .rj  Ls  ::.«  -IcIl.  .r  :ir:  eiTeriLL  aiirfdoi^  ijiie 
of  :..•?  riii.-*  r.ZiiL  p:Lr-*  -.t  "-c-c  ^dzic.  Tic  ?fcia 
i-  <i  !*ijl.l7  orxanixeil  scci.^nn-r.  ca'iijwtrti  viih 
::. -.ttf  *;u.'?i'r/i.::j,  }i::r:i.*  And  9<-^«iA.  therc- 
'' tTr.  .*.••;  ru'.rc  '!  ir.^-rr  ■■  !-■*  in  pD>p*:rdoa  tii  tbe 
ar.'iv  *uz  ot  ■>  :rr!jii:c  Iht  •LTc«i  vi.An  ;n  pr^>porti*ja 
:«^ ::.'  irir.:.^  ,izi^iz.f:*l  in  a  Lmitcd  extent,  f^r 

* 

T.iC  o  .v.Tii.v.  of  jl!.  L.-wrcv»:r.  td-e  epi-icrmia. 

stin.-^*!'.'.; :  a.vi  ■*-':. rr-r  tijc  injirj  !.'!•  «Ii^iit  anJ 
a! ^^-••■t :*•;»-  -i.pirrs  LiL  ri.oci^  extcn*iv<f,  the 
lii^-.  .i^r'  id  b-t  trir.ic;^  it  fiist.  and  mar  Uc 
6.u*i;7  r'-Mtfil:*:'! ;  ul::i«^':;:a  cnpie&Mint  o«jnipl> 
cati>'r*<«  :iiav  cr.<*  :c  it'  tl'.e  «ariertici^  injorr  U 
nc.:i'-i:-c'l.  ^li'l  i:ir:  partt>  'i^ncath  are  lon^  ex- 
[.'^^•1  :•»  t:.i:  arCLoD  «^f  the  air.  Thich  caaMr* 
irriraiiori.  :';&In.  i&r«'l  Iiiriainruati'iD.  When  tbe 
inji^rv  ti,  thv  skin  i*  m*  s^riou^  and  vxtensive  a» 
to  arrviC  t!ie  phT^iijli^jrical  Action  of  :hUor;nn 
<r.*.-r  ;i  jr<.'u:  p:trt  of  its  «:irfai.'e,  thi:»  fact  alone 
!••  u-.i.;i:v  -iittii  iciit  v>  prijiiai-e  a  fatal  Ksnlt. 
Tl.'.'  -  -iJrriii^'  and  -•.•M^k  !••  the  ncrv»>us  system, 
u ;. .  ii .-»: ij  1  i  f  I i  I  i  1 7  iio.-  ni  •  t  i>een  com pletelv  dead* 
eiifd.  rori/riiijv  i*t  niuke  the  cjuditiMn  of  the 
TtatI*  lit  uftcr  !K:Vt'rc  lium:«  nr  si^uld^  almost 
L>pi;ie«7« :  b:it  the  u'OFst  r^^-s  miu'ht  often  be 
avoid i.d  :<7  a  little  knifwlvdj^e  and  ^If-pos«es- 
rion  on  the  part  of  the  sutferer  at  tlie  time  of 
the  a'-cifl..-nt,  and  u  fatal  ot»ntin;rencv  lie  tran^ 
fonned  into  a  teiiifxirarv  injurv. — Where  tbe 
biwiv  in  envel'ipc<i  in  darned  fruiu  the  clothes 
hi.'iij;;  on  tire,  the  tir>t  thing  to  be  done  i«  to 
lie  down  on  the  l^<mr  and  roll  the  car]>et  or  a 
riiu%  <>r  un  V  cloth  or  (raniient,  closely  round  tbe 
h*A\\  ^t  liA  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  burning 
dr«:*n.  and  thus  [lUt  out  the  tlanie.  Or,  lie 
down  at  once  and  roll  the  b<Kly  over  the  bum- 
\ii\:  ( iotlivi,  culling  to  ^^me  one  near  to  throw 
a  Mankei  or  a  cloth  of  anv  s<^>rt,  wet  or  dry,  or 
waTt.T.  o'.er  you  as  you  lie  on  the  tloor,  btifling 
thi-  biiniin;;rlf>the»  lietween  your  liody  and  the 
^'rouiid.  U  the  riothes  of  a  child  or  a  grown 
p«.T-on  ii«'ar  you  nhould  take  tire,  pursue  the 
rsiiwu'  Mieth'Hl.  The  Upright  position  is  tbe 
wor-«t,  ])ciii;;  fav(»rable  to  the  spread  of  the 
!laiiH  s  an<l  allowin::  theui  to  reach  the  upper 
mill  iiio-t  vital  portions  of  the  body,  trunk, 
he.'id.  tare,  aii<l  hrrk.  Fright  cauries  children 
to  run  U)  and  fro  h»r  help,  and  this  increases 
thi^  nirrcnt*!  of  Mirrounding  air.  and  helps  tbe 
tlaine  to  .spread.  Merely  hngpng  the  child 
rapidly  and  cloMily  In  your  arms,  and  rolling 
hl'fw  ]y  oil  the  tloor  with  it,  enveloping  tbe 
tlainin:^  p:irt  with  any  portion  of  your  own 
di'i->-.  will  :4title  out  the  air  and  flame  together. 
I'n  •^••nre  of  mind  ahme  sutTices.  In  every  case, 
and  iindi-r  all  t onditions.  the  main  thing  to  be 
i\n\u'  at  lir*«t  i»  to  >title  the  flames  by  shutting 
out  the  air. — When  the  accident  has  happened, 


the  bixni«d  or  waldcd  parto  ftboild  bt  «■ 
as  •>ace  in  coUi  water,  or  earBJicm 
oIt.>ch:<  or  in  dry  cvctoo.  or  m  5v.  att 
oiled  mnidin.  or  aojthing  v] 
:o  keep  uac  the  air  frum  tbe  i^pK 
of  the  «kin.  IxnouinBuo  in  c(«l  wtirt] 
besC  wLrr«  it  i»  prarticaUr;  bcoiiii 
only  ahaL*  of  tbe  air.  bos  caiic*  i  rm\ 
*ji  temperasont  from  tb«  iniimd 
coUl  water,  analogoii*  to  tbe  no 
beat  from  thr  Imrnini;  or  ■^r^'W 
tbe  ylan  in  tb«  firac  instance,  tboop ai 
«ite  dir^rcrion ;  and  cht*  isTrne  Ktta 
the  nervea  uf  ««nse.  and  tbni  satfio*  i 
rei^air^ment  bj  '^*"*"»"»>»Tig  tbr  tiai  BJ 
whule  system  from  iniMMiy  <tf 
pmoos  necommeDd  ttiDiiilaaif  «a«| 
bran^lj  or  spirits  of  vines,  ul  of 
vine^rar.  kept  un  tbe  ityored  Bar*  ^ti 
lint.  cvttMD.  or  old  linen  foaLed  a  Bil 
others  prefer  soap  and  walcr.  «iifc  «i 
or«:<j«»ote:  and  mocb  diiEeneBc«tf4|Bi 
with  reicard  to  tbe  beat  mesBik,  Aii 
3ioa{»y  film,  a  coat  of  ample  oiatnoii 
wuuL  or  of  floor,  or  a^jtbiBf  vU 
elude  tbe  air  and  not  irritate  tbt  a 
will  serve  tbe  purpose  verr  mAi  flii 
theories  aboat  peeoliar  mo^  d  loai 
various  stimalatin|r  nbtUnces  art  wmi 
it  would  a|ipear^  imaginaiy  a^)"*^*' 
pie  fact  o€  keeping  oat  tbe  air.  V^i 
Las  been  arreated  by  tbe  acuoBsffltft 
a  delicate  soap-and-waSer : 
[•arts,  sorrmmded  by  an  ofl-iknk  <f  ^^ 
eotton  wool  and  bandaged 
tbe  application  in  its  pbMc; 
quired  in  ordinary  caaes  of  bn  ail 
until  medical  aanetanee  is  pranni 

BCUSIKiAbIni 
dier,  bom  at  Liberty,  Ind.,  May  fk 
grradaated  at  Weat  Pomt  in  1847, 
at  Fort  Adama.  Newport.  B.  L  ■« 
qaentlysent  to  New  jlcnN^vbair 
mand«^  a  sqnadrun  of  canby,  flii 
I  ((aartermasler  in    tba  booada 
1851-'2.     Having  inTcntad  a 
rifle,  he  resigned  bia  eoanabM 
establisbed  a  manafiMStoty  for  itol 
I  Rhode  Iipland.    Tbia  pnmag 
I  became  treaaorar  of  tbe  nfiaflb 
road,  at  ita  office  in  New  T«L  hj 
was  appointed  eoloBcl  of  tbt  M 
I  Rhode  Island  Toluntaam.  w^k 
Waabington  four  daya  alter  tti 
call  bythepreadeiit.  Bai 
at  tbe  battle  of  Boll  Bm,  a 
made  brigadier  gananL    la 
was  placed  in  **~— -nn^  of  m 
North  Carolina,  and 
New  Berne,  and  BaaafMl.    Ha^ 
the  close  of  tbe  ramjiaitn  on  At] 
ordered  to  FredericfabwMLi^ 
nntU  after  tba  -"-^nftarnpttf 
battle  of  Ball  \     l    DvIk  *i 
inva^n  of  sd 
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Sou  til  Mountain,  Sei>t.  14,  18C2,  com- 
l  the  letl  win^  at  Antietam,  and  after- 
ne  of  the  three  corps  into  which  the 
rmy  was  divided.  On  Nov.  7  he  super- 
[cClellan  in  the  command  of  tlie  army 
*otomac.  He  moved  from  the  Kapidan 
^ricksburg  on  the  Rappahannock,  in- 
to crosH  the  river  at  that  point  and 
■>on  Richmond  ;  but  before  he  was  pre- 
L>  cross.  Gen.  Lee  had  taken  possession 
ciglits  on  the  opposite  bank.  Burnside 
Dec.  12,  and  on  the  next  day  endeav- 
forco  the  confederate  lines.  His  re- 
attacks,  liowever,  were  all  repulsed, 
tlie  engagement  the  Union  loss  was 
■lied,  y,101  wounded,  3,234  missing — 
in  all ;  tlie  confederate  loss  was  595 
i,0()l  wounded,  653  missing — 5,309  in 
veral  officers  of  high  rank  severely  crit- 
■is  measures,  and  he  asked  that  they 
be  removed,  tendering  his  resignation 
3omniund  in  case  they  were  not.  His 
-ion  was  accepted,  and  he  was  succee<l- 
ren.  Hooker,  Jan.  20,  18C3.  In  May  he 
signed  to  the  command  of  the  depart- 
f  the  Ohio,  taking  with  him  two  divi- 
the  9th  (forps,  and  soon  afterward  ar- 
C.  L.  Vallainligham  for  expressing  dis- 
utiments.  Early  in  June  the  9th  corps 
lAched  from  Hurnside's  command,  and 
aid  (Jen.  Grant  aTA'icksburg.  I)u- 
s  absence  occurred  Morgan*s  raid,  after 
Bumsiile  undertook  to  free  East  Ten- 
From  the  confederates.  In  this  ho  was 
ful,  and  received  the  thanks  of  congress. 
September  the  9th  corps  was  restored  to 
imand  of  Burnside.  Gen.  Lee  had  in  the 
•hile  sent  Longstreet  to  Tennessee  with  a 
force  from  Virginia.  Burnside  fell  back 
ixville,  where  he  was  besieged  till  the 
Jig  of  December,  when  the  siege  was 
ned  on  the  approach  of  Sherman  with  a 
fnent  from  Grant's  armv.  Burnside  was 
lieved  from  the  command  in  the  west, 
January,  1864,  again  [)laced  in  connnand 
)th  corj)s,  to  which  a  division  of  colored 
wits  attaclied.  The  original  design  was 
1  this  corps  to  Xorth  Carolina;  but 
now  in  chief  command,  required  it  in 
a.  Grant  having  crosse<l  the  Rapidan 
'  4,  the  9th  corps  followed  the  next  day, 
)k  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness, 
ivania,  and  the  North  Anna,  May  6-25. 
q)s  was  now  attached  to  the  anny  of  the 
ic,  and  placed  under  the  immeiliate  com- 
of  Gen.  Meade,  Burnside  waiving  his 
ty  in  rank.  In  the  subsequent  oi)era- 
down  to  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  the 
ore  a  f)rominent  part.  During  the  early 
the  siege  Burnside's  lines  were  close  to 
»f  the  enemy,  and  opposite  them  was  a 
redoubt,  forming  an  important  part  of 
ife<lerate  defence.  Burnside  undertook 
tr  up  this  work  by  running  a  mine  be- 
lt. This  was  completed  in  a  month,  and 
cploddd  on  Juno  30.     The  redoubt  was 


blown  up,  but  the  general  assault  which  was 
to  follow  the  explosion  was  not  made,  and 
the  effort  proved  a  total  failure.  Burnsido 
proffered  his  resignation,  which  the  president 
refused  to  accept,  but  gave  him  leave  of  ab- 
sence. He  was  not  again  called  into  active 
service,  and  resigned  April  15,  1865.  In  1866 
he  was  elected  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
reelected  in  the  two  following  years.  Since 
1869  he  has  been  engaged  in  business.  In  tho 
autumn  of  1870,  being  in  Europe,  he  was  ad- 
mitted within  the  German  and  French  lines  in 
and  around  Paris,  and  ineffectually  endeavored 
to  mediate  between  the  belligerents. 

BniOW,  Jille^  a  German  novelist,  born  at 
Kydullen,  Prussia,  Feb.  24, 1806,  died  in  Brom- 
berg,  Feb.  19,  1868.  She  was  educated  in  El- 
bing,  removed  to  Dantzio  in  1823,  and  in  1830 
married  the  architect  Pfannenschmidt.  Her 
first  novel,  Frauenloaa  (3  vols.,  Kdnigsberg, 
1850),  was  followed  by  Aus  dem  Lehen  eines 
Glufficlichen  (8  vols.,  1852).  Among  her  later 
works  are  Johanne»  Kfpler  (3  vols.,  Prague, 
1857-^65),  and  Die  Preussen  in  iVa^^  (1867). 
She  also  wrote  i)oetry  and  on  the  education 
of  women  and  children,  and  in  1857  pubhshed 
her  autobiography. 

BnUL  h  iAM)  an  American  clergyman 
and  educator,  born  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Jan. 
4,  1716,  died  Sept.  24,  1757.  In  1788  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  in  1748  the  sec(m<l  presi- 
dent of  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  that  idace 
(afterward  removed  to  Princeton),  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  principal  foun<lers.  Ho  was 
succeeded  in  this  office  by  Jonathan  Edwards, 
his  father-in-law.  He  published  **The  Su- 
preme Deity  of  our  Ix)rd  Jesus  Christ  Main- 
tained "  (new  ed.,  1791),  several  sermons, 
and  a  Latin  grammar  (1752).  IL  Aaron,  an 
American  soldier  and  politician,  third  vice 
president  of  the  United  States,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  6,  1756, 
died  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1836. 
Both  his  parents  died  before  he  was  three 
years  old,  leaving  him  a  considerable  estate. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1772. 
entered  the  army  as  a  private,  accompaniea 
Arnold  in  the  expe<lition  to  Canada,  and  was 
present  at  the  attack  upon  Quebec.  For  his 
services  in  this  campaign  he  was  made  ma- 
jor, and  invited  to  join  the  military  family 
of  Washington.  Some  event  soon  occurred 
which  compelled  Burr  to  leave  head(}uarters, 
and  produced  in  the  mind  of  Washington  an 
impression  against  him  which  was  never  re- 
moved. As  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Putnam, 
Burr  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  New  York, 
and  in  1777  be  was  made  lieutenant  colonel, 
with  the  command  of  his  regiment.  He  was 
in  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  tlie  battle  of  Monmouth,  where  he 
commanded  a  brigade.  I>Qring  tlie  winter  of 
1778  and  1779  he  was  stationed  in  Westches- 
ter county,  N.  Y.,  and  for  a  short  time  was  in 
command  at  West  Point.    Early  in  the  follow- 
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a  poiAonod ;  but  Acconlinc  to  flome  authori-  I  had  appeared  to  tbe  witnesses,  savinj?  that  ho 
i,  Horrhtis  onliTed  hi.<«  soldiers  to  coniuTatu-  !  was  the  cause  of  their  death,  and  threatening 
d  Nero  uxum  the  consummation  of  his  matri-  i  if  he  denie<l  it  to  appear  in  court,  lie  was  also 
%  8hare<l  in  the  sf^oils  of  Britannicus,  and  accused  of  perfonning  feats  of  extraordinary 
d  a  natural  death.  strenf;th  by  diabolical  assistance,  and  of  having 

ttniLLy  JiBM,  an  American  jurist,  bom  ^'tortured,  atl1icte<i,  pine<i,  consumed,  wasted. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  April  25,  1772,  died  in  '  and  tonnented  "  one  Mary  Wolcott.  Although 
whiDgton,  I)e<*.  25,  Ih^o.  He  fn'a<luated  at  he  asserted  his  innocence  in  such  a  way  as  to 
ode  Island  college  (now  Brown  university)  ,  draw  tears  from  the  spectators,  an<l  recited 
1788,  and  in  171M  Iwjran  the  practice  of  the  i  the  IjonYB  ]>rayer,  which  it  was  su]>posetl  no 
r.  In  17i»7  he  was  elected  attorney  >?enend  .  witch  or  wizanl  could  rei>eat  without  mistake, 
Rhode  Island,  and  held  the  otlice  till  1813,  \  he  was  condenmed. 

mtk  the  state  of  his  health  com]>elIe4l  him  to  .  BnUiOlCHS,  Htepbea^  an  American  adven- 
IgiL  He  became  chief  justice  of  the  state  in  turer,  bom  at  Hanover,  N.  II.,  in  17r»5,  died  at 
.8,  and  in  1HI7  was  elected  senator  in  con-  ;  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  Jan.  2H,  l^o.  At  the 
«i,  and  <rK^l  )K*fore  the  expiration  of  his  i  ago  of  14  he  ran  away  from  home  to  join  the 
ID.  In  the  si-nate  he  was  distin^iished  as  |  anny,  but  soon  deserted.  He  enter«><I  Dart- 
opponent  of  the  Missouri  com]>romise.  j  mouth  college,  which,  after  committing  nu- 
inUKIIT,  Ellhi,   an  Ameriran  scholar  and  I  merous  ottences,  he  left  clandestinely   before 


ormer,  bom  in  New  liritain.  Conn.,  Dec. 
1810.  The  son  of  a  shoemaker,  he  was  edu- 
ad  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  vil-  ; 


graduating.  Having  been  suc<*essivL'ly  priva- 
teersman,  ship's  physician,  and  scli(H»lma>ter, 
he  acted  as  pastor  of  a  Congropitional  church 


B^  and  at  the  age  of  17  was  apprenticed  to  in  Pelham,  Mass.,  for  about  six  months  when 
Eafiksmith.  A  dvMre  to  read  the  Scriptures  he  was  convicted  of  j)a<singcounterfrit  iiu»ney, 
be  original  le<l  him  to  philohigionl  studies  in  and  imprisoned  at  Nurthaiiipton.  Having  at- 
Intervals  of  labor,  an<l  he  mnm  mastered  tempted  to  esca|>e  by  tiring  the  jail,  he  was 
Fsral  languages.  He  removed  to  Won*ester,  removed  to  Castle  island  in  Boston  harlxir, 
ak,  to  havi.*  the  advantage  of  the  library  of  i  whence  he  etlected  his  e>cape  with  seven 
tiquarian  society  there,  and  while  still  other  )>risoners,  but  was  retaken.  Ki-leased 
his  trade  studied  the  principal  ancient  from  pris<in,  he  repaireil  to  Canada,  where  tor 
oileru  languiu;i*s,  and  t»ecame  known  as  many  years  he  was  at  the  lie:id  of  an  as*ii>ria- 
learned  bla<'ksniith."  In  1844  he  e<lite<l  tion  of  counterfeiters.  In  the  latt«r  p!*ri  nf 
tircester  tlie  **  Christiim  Citizen,"  a  paper  his  life  ho  reformed,  en tvMvd  the  rnnmninion 
ating  a  [leacefni  *<'ttlement  of  interna-  of  the  Ritman  Catholic  chnrch,  and  p.-t<*MMl  his 
ditticultifs.  To  the  same  end  he  deliv-  last  years  in  educating  tlie  >»*uh  ot'  wt-nlrliy 
many  public  lectun-s.  He  was  also  prom-  Canadians  at  his  own  ri-sidence,  wh«ri*  he  h:id 
;  as  an  advocate  of  temperance  and  f)f  a  large  ami  valuable  library.  N  ot  wit  list  and- 
7  aboiiti(»n,  and  later  of  cheap  ocean  ing  his  previous  life,  he  was  esteeme<l  ami  re- 
in lS4i*>  he  went  ti»  HnglanJ,  where  sjK'cted  by  all.  His  **  Memoirs  <if  my  nwn 
inne<l  the  '*  J^eairue  of  I* ni verbal  Brother-  Life''  (2  vols,  in  1,  Albany,  iKll;  I'hiladel- 
"  who«»e  oljjcct  was  '*to  employ  all  legit-  idiia,  1K4H)  was  tormerly  a  very  pDpiilar  lMj«»k. 
^«  mean<<  for  the  abolition  of  war  through-  It  relates  mainlv  to  his  earlv  careiT. 

the  world."     He  Wiu*  constantly  engagiil  •      BlUOlfillS,  Wllttaah  an  American  naval  ot!i- 

^ritinir  and  lecturinir,  and  to<»k  a  prominent  cer,  bora    at   Kendcrtt»n,   lu-ar   riiilailelphia, 

^  in  all  tile  KuroiK.'an  pca<'e  congresses.    He  Oct.  r»,  17H5,  died  Sept.  5,  1>*1.'J.     He  enteriMl 

for  several  year<«  consul  at  liirniimrham,  the  navy  as  mi<lshipman  in   1h<ni,  nnd  rf»so  to 

returned  to  the  Cnite*!  States  alter  residing  '  the  rank  of  lieutenant.     On  Svpt.  \  iHia,  1k»- 

q^her  nearly  25  years  in   En^rland.      He  ing  in  command  of  the  shN)p  Knter]»riM*,  he  en- 

pnbli-^hed  "Sjmrks  t'rom  the  Anvil"  (I^m-  countered!  oti'  Portland,  Me.,  the  British  brig 

B184M;,  **MiMcl]aniHjns  Writings"  (185i>),  Hozer,  Lieut.  Hlyib,  which  was  captured  atter 

Ive  Leaves  "(l>*5.i),  "TlnnighUi  and  Things  a   shar[»    enini;renient,    in    which    Hlyth    was 

^ouie   and    AI»roa«r'  ( Uostim,   1H54),    **A  killed  and  Hurrouirhs  mortally  woundiMi.     The 

Wk  fnmi  ,)ohn  O'iiroat's  to  I.and's  End'*  two  commander>  were  burii*<l  side  by  side  in 

S5).  and  **  Lectures  and  Spi»eches"  (I8rtl»).  Portland,  imd  conjrress  vote<l  a  goM  medal  to 

MUOIUH.H,   i;fentf«   an    American   clergy-  the  nearest  relatives  of  Hurroui:hs. 

execute*  1  for  witchcratlt  at  Salem,  Mass.,        Bl S^iClliIIU,  a  town  of  PrusMiu  in  the  ]»rov- 

UK  H»'.»2.     He  graduated  at  Harvanl  col-  ince  of  the  Khine,  18  m.  S.  E.  of  Da''-elih)rf ; 

in  H»7o,  was  a  preacher  at  Falmouth  (now  ]M)p.  in  1871,  5,511.     It  has  several  silk  manu- 
^Hland),  Me.,  in  M'lT^l.  and  at  Salem  in  U»hi>.  •  factories. 

dotupetiuence  of  <M line  di>pute  with  his  |)eoi>le,        BrBSCHEKSCHAFT  (from  Ihinrhr^  a  youtli,  a 

^eturneii  to  Falmnuth  in  D>s:);  but  when  student),  an  ass4NMation  of  German  students, 

^  town  was  destroytMl  by  the  Indians  in  originally  desigiuHl  to  regulate  their  hmmhI  hal>- 

^Q,  he  went  back  to  Salem.     Though  a  |»er-  its  and  to  fi»ster  a  spirit  of  nationality.     The 

^of  unblemishiHl  character,  he  became  one  first  organizati4in  was  fonned  in  I8l.*>  by  that 

Ue  victims  <if  accus^ition  by  the  confessing  portion  of  the  students  of  Jena  whf>  had  taken 

feches.     It  was  te-titied  that  two  of  his  wives  part  in  the  German  war  of  independence.    Td* 
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;■•  i  :i!t»'rw;inl  wnitv  d 
r..i.'*     In   lS.'i4  Ik-  wi«  • 
:'■  0  ]»ns4»n  Imjinl  of  *»    *  .*  .  - 
rr.-ir.HtVr  of  the  fnn-*::  :.*    "  '  • 
*  •:::*«  ol^tv.  ho  \^n*  f  :  T :   •  '  -• 
M\Tt'rary;    an»l  in  >•>  :- 
r^j».Ti  annually  tn  j-.-i-;.. :  •••  * 
:'>tii>  of  Si-otlunil.     ir   r   •  ;  - 
vMmo  historioprai'hcr  r  ^i  •  '" 
BrSTIK\,  Blrhai^  FruifK  :;  : ' 
.imi  author,  horn  at  Tu^r. .  '"■-: 
Ho  i-ntiTiMl  the  Iii.1i.in  :r~.;   : 
tenant.     While  titati* •::•-:    •  * 
Bonihay  he  sj»ent  ?««iRe  :  •  »   i 
Neil^rherry   hilU,   an.i   hr:.  r**-- 
years  in  Simle  umh-r  Sir  I".  -.  N*' 
theM?  vears  he  wn-ie  •'  Sir-:?.   " 
Valley,"  anil  "Fali'-nry  :r.  •*• 
Indus'*  n>*."»0):  "Sin«lf,  .-l".:  ' 
,  ;inil     inhahit  the  Valley  of  the  liA  .-.   . 
the  Blue  Mountains  "  1 1  v* :  =.    :" 
tiuircd  the  Arabic,  Afirhas.  l\'. 
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and  Mooltnnce  Inn^uafrcs,  of  the  last  of  '  plnoc  book.     Dr.  Jotinson  stiid  it  was  the  oolj 

he  ])iil»Ii.siKMl  11  ^Taiiniiar.     lu  1851  lie  hook  that  ever  t<»ok  him  out  of  bod  two  hours 

(1   to  Kii::laii<l.  and,   rect-iviii;:  a  vear's  s<n»iier  than  he  wi'*hed  to  rise.     Byron  called 

h,   HturtLMl  til  vi^it  Mt-cea  and  Medina,  it  the  nKntt  exciting  and  instructive  niedlej 

no  Christian  had  reached  siin<-e  Hur<*k-  of  ({notations  and  classica]  anecdotes  he  ever 

n  iHl-t-'l.**.    Arriving  at  Alexandria,  he  iKTUiiked.     Burton  left  his  Ixniks  to  be  divided* 

1  ttie  chararter  of  a  wanderinjr  dervish ;  between  the  Bodleian  an<l  Christ  Church  libra- 

IHfrfeclIy   had  he  aciiuire<l  tlie  .Vnibic  ries,  and  £10ii  to  each  to  purchase  books. 

^  untl  habits  that  he  was  never  detect-  Bl'RTO.\,  WIIIUh   EftD!^   an    English    actor, 

succee<led  in  penelratin;;  Xaj  the  holy  born  in  London  in  l«o4,  died  in  j^'ew  York, 

His  Work.  **A  Pil^srimaire  to  El  Medi-  Feb.    9,    lHr>u.     He   was   the  son  of  William 

I  Mecca"  (1K05).  in  which  he  descriU^s  (ieorpe  Burton,  author  of  **  Biblical  Ueseorch- 

Tney,  excited  jrreat  attenti<in.     lie  soon  es."     Intended  for  the  church,  he  received  a 

.nl  made  an  attempt  to  ]>enetrate  into  classical  education,  but  at  the  age  of  18  assum- 

this  journey  is  dcM-ribed  in  his  "  First  ed  the  direction  of  his  father's  printing  ottic© 

|M  in  East  Africa,  or  an  Exploration  of  and  edited  u  monthly  ma;;azine.    His  success  as 

(IBoii).  During  the  Crimean  war  he  an  amateur  performer  led  him  to  become  on 
418  chief  of  >tatf  to  (ien.  Beats«»n.  In  actor,  an<l  alter  several  years  of  exi»erience  on 
3  set  out  u;H)n  another  African  exj»e<li-  the  Norwich  cir<*uit,  he  appeared  with  success 
arting  fnun  Zanzibar,  accompanied  by  at  the  Haymarket  in  18:]2.  He  wrote  several 
pekc.  They  peiietrateil  to  the  lake  re-  dramatic  pieces  one  of  which,  '*  Ellen  Ware- 
id  in  1858  dixovere<I  I^ike  Tangmiyika.  i  ham,"  was  playe*!  at  five  theatres  in  London 

dcs<Tibe<I  this  expedition  in  his  ''Lake  on  the  same  evening.     He  came  to  America  in 

■  of  Central  .\fri<'a"  (18r»0|.     He  then  18:)4,  an<l  at  <litferent  times  wastlie  lessee  and 

the  MorniiMi  settlements  in  I'tah,  and  manager  of  theatres   in    Baltimore,  Philadel- 

ed  "The  City  of  the  Saints"  (IStil).  j»hia,   and    New    York.      In    rhiladelj»hia    ho 

ho  was  made  consul  at   Fernando  I'o,  erected  the   National  tlieatre,  and  started  in 

W.  coa^t   of  Africa,  where  he  wrote  1H:J7  the  "(ientlenmn's  Magazine.''     In  1841 

okiita   auil    the  Cameroons"  ami   "  A  '  lie  became  manager  of  the  National  theatre  in 

to  (ielele.  Kin;:  <'f  Hahoniey  "  ( lsr»t).  New    Yi»rk,   which  was  con>umeiI  by  tire  in 

i  he  betMinc  coii<iul  at  Santos,   Brazil,  .May  of  that  year.    He  mantige<l  Hurt(»nV  thea- 

Dto  '•jExploration'*  of  the  Iliglilands  of  ■  tre.  previously  known  as  I*almo*s  opera  house, 

•  (1S|»*<)  and  *•  Letters  from  the  Battle-  in  Chambers' street.  New  York,  fn»m   1848  to 

»f  Paraguay  "  <i'olle<-teil   in    187o>.     In  \x'tt\  when  he  lea^-d  the  Metrop<»Iitan  thea- 

«  Went   to   I)ama«icns  a-*  consul;   Irav-  tre  in   Broadway.     This,  under  the   name  of 

fterward  in  the  Huly  Land,  and  wrote  l>iirt<»n's  new  theatre,  he  continuetl  to  manago 

|iIored  Pale-ttinc"  (  1s72k  and  his  ''An-  till  lH.")rt,  when  lie  began  a  starring  tour.     Mr. 

4)|Cical  C«illcrtiiMi>  in  the  Holy  Liind  "  Burton  wa>  an  aceninplished  sch<»Iar,  and  had 

blished  hy  the  anthri>polo«rical  HM-ii-ty.  collected   a   lar;re   and   valuable  library.      Ho 

S  also  appeared  "Zan/ihar,  City,  Nland,  gained  great   >ucCi'->  as  u  manager,  while  as 

a»t.*'     This  i«*  pn»|HT]y  an  intriMluction  an  act«)r  he  excel letl  in  a  wide  range  nf  com- 

*L;ike  llfu'i«»iis  nf  (Vntral  Africa,"  hav-  edy  characters  beinir  e^ijn'cially  identified  with 

sn  written  lietore  that  work;    but  the  tliose  of  (*aptain  Cuttle,  To^nlles   Amina«iab 

sript,  which  }iad  been  sent  ti»  EuLdand,  Sleek,  Mr.    Slicawber,    Toor  I'illicoddy,   Paul 

Eslaid  in  the  f«>reiirn  i>tfice.     In   1x72  he  Pry,  Tony  Liiin}>kin.  iVc.     He  was  a  freipient 

p<nnte<l  coii'^n!  at    Trieste.     He  has  alsi>  ctrntributor    to  nia:ra/ines  i^lited  for  several 

ed  "  Vikrain  and  the  Vampire,  (»r  Tales  years  the  Phila«lelphia   **  Literary  Simvenir/' 

du  Devilry"  dsr.'.i).     It  i^  said  that  he  and  publishe<l  a  "Cyclopiedia  t>f  Wit  and  Uu- 

laireil  :i">  laiii'ua::i-^  and  dialects  nior  "  (2  voN..  N\.\v  Yt>rk.  lH.*i8). 

ni5«  Kobrrt,  an  EuLrlisli  clerL'ynmn  and  BIBTIW-I  IN)X-TBi:>T,a  market  town  of  Staf- 

,  born  at  LindKy,  Leicestershire,  Feb.  S,  fi»rd«hire,  Kmrland,  21  m.  K.  af  Stat!ord,  in  a 

Jed  in  Oxford  in  piriUor  l('i4o,  alxmt  the  ]iarish  of  its  own  name,  which  lies  partly  in 

hich.  havinir  cast  his  uwn  nativity,  he  Statlordshire  and  i»ar!ly  in  I>erby>liire;  poj).  in 

n-H'lfprediciiil.    His  family  were  ancient  ls7l,  2ii,.*l*iH.     It  i-  sitiiati.-<l  in  a  pleas:mt  valo 

althy.    In  l.M»:i  he  went  lothe  univer-^ity  on  the  lelt  bank  tif  the  Trent,  which  is  naviga- 

bnl,  antl  was  ^.h-cted  student  o(  Chrir*t  ble  to  thi«*  point  by  lpar:;es  and  was  furmerly 

I  in  l-**'.'*.!.     Haxifiir  takt-n  nnlers,  he  ob-  rri>ssi«d  hen*  by  n  remarkable  and  very  ancient 

a  eolli'irf  liviiiu'.  and  in   lii2S  wjis  pre-  freestone  bridiTe  i»f  :>♦"•  arches  which  wa-*  par- 

bv  Liinl   Herkvlev  to  the  re<ti»rv  of  .S-  tiallv  iiulled  down  anil  replaced  bv  one  of  29 

in    Leicestvrslrire.       He    compo*.ed    the  arches  in  lH«i:»-'4.     Tlie -treels  are  well  pave<l 

Oiny  of  MelaiK'holy  "  in  order,  it  is  said,  anil  liglitiMl  with  gas      Tlieri*  are  three  haml- 

'act  bi^  own  mind  from  mournful  reHec*  >ome  churches,  chapels  belonginir  to  various 

This   book.   publi<«hrd  in    1»«21,   |ia*si.»l  di<«M'nting  con  jrcL'ations  a  free  grammar  school 

h  five  nliiions  in  its  author's  lifetime,  for  boys,  a  lihrary  anil  new^riMini,  alm«*lioU'H»s 

I  repeat  id  l.\  beiii  reprinted  sim-e.  Siemo  a  union  workhouM',  a  dispensary,  and  a  snv- 

ti»  have  ii-«-d  it  uhuost  as  a  common-  ings  bank.     1  »urt on  was  formerly  noted  f«>r  ala- 
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baster  works,  but  its  chief  production  now  is  I  rol  bleaching  and  dyeing  etftabH.*irje 
the  famous  ale  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and    mills,  logwood-grinding  miU-.  Air- 


dories.  It  is  governed  bv  tb^  <<z 
trates,  wLo  hold  petty  w-Bsion*  Ur^ 
There  are  extensive  coal  mint?  Ji  'l-^ 
Bl'SY.  I.  Am«  Hnri  ■»  *,  1 1 
thor,  bom  ut  Avignon  in  May.  ISi  . 
is  properly  Blaze,  that  uf  Bory  \^:zz 
from  his  mother,  who  was  uf  Enj^k 
lie  studied  at  the  college  BourUc  di 


which  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  in  Eu- 
rofK.%  America,  and  Asia.  In  1870  tliere  were 
20  breweries  in  operation,  including  the  im- 
mense establishments  of  Bass  and  Allsopp,  cov- 
ering respectively  about  40  and  oO  acres.  The 
other  branches  of  industry  are  malting,  tan- 
ning, rope  making,  iron  forging,  and  tlie  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  and  hats.     Tliere  are  fairs 

live  times  a  year,  and  a  weekly  market  on  I  made  his  first  literary  venture  wro  i 
Thursday.  Burton  has  communication  with  titled  Le  9ouper  ckeg  le  comm^nJnr.: 
all  parts  of  Enghmd  by  the  Midland  railway  in  18311  in  the  Eetue  dn  I^ti  M*^ 
and  tlie  North  StatFordshire  and  Leicester  and 
Swannington  lines ;  and  a  branch  of  the  (Jrand 
Trunk  (or  Trent  and  Mersey)  canal  joins  the 
Trent  about  a  mile  beh)w. — The  abbey  of  Bur- 
ton, some  remains  of  which  are  yet  visible, 
was  founded  about  1002  by  an  earl  of  Mercia, 
and  subsequently  received  charters  and  privi- 
leges from  the  crown.  Some  of  the  abbots  sat 
in  parliament.  Henry  VIII.,  on  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries,  granted  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  tbis  abbey,  including  the  town  and  sev- 
eral hamlets,  to  an  am-estor  of  the  marquis  of 
Anglesey,  the  present  lord  of  the  manor,  who 
thence  <lerives  the  right  of  appointing  officers 
for  tlie  government  of  the  town. 

BIRTSCHEID  (Fr.  BorcHte),  a  town  of  Prus- 
sia, in  the  province  of  tbe  Khine,  on  the  river 
AVorm.  close  by  Aix-la-Chapelle,  of  which  it  is 
almost  a  ciaitinuation ;  j)op.  in  1871,  10,079. 
It  contains  several  manufactories,  especially  of 
cloths  and  needles,  and  some  celebrated  sulphur 
springs  and  baths,  whose  temperature  is  from 
lorr'  to  hV)**.     It  had  formerlv  a  famous  abbev. 

Bl  ltY«  a  parish,  parliamentary  borough,  and 
manufacturing  town  uf  Lancashire,  England, 
between  the  Koche  and  tbe  Irwell,  8  m.  N.  of 
Manchester,  with  wliicli  city  it  communicates 

by  railway  and  canal;   pop.  of  the  borough  in    ^ . — ^ —  --. ,^ 

1871,  41,r>l7.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  but  its  im-  !  the  novels  ^'Mildred  Vernon"  ttd  "■ 
portance  is  of  modern  date.  iSince  1840  the  '  berg,"  and  under  her  own  niine  TifJ 
streets  have  been  [laved  and  wi<lcned,  gas  and  ■  Autriche^  en  Hongrie  et  en  AUtuapt^ 
water  introduced,  sewers  constructed,  and!  BIltY  ST»  EPMTIIP^  a  parliaiihJiMyjWJ 
many  handsome  buildings  erected.  The  prin-  ]  nicipal  borough  and  market  towiirfW 
oipai  etiitices  are  the  parish  church,  with  a  |  in  the  county  of  Suttblk,  on  lh<r  rii^fl^ 
Wautiful  tower  and  sjiire:  a  town  hall,  in  the  m.  N.  W.  of  Ii>swicb;  nop.  i»f  tb*  fc^ 
Italian  stvle,  built  bv  tlie  earl  of  Derby;  a 
iJotbie  chiireh,  with  a  s|)ire  130  ft.  high, 
erwled  in   1S(».S;  an  atlienuMim,  a  mechanics^ 


that  periodical  he  contributrd  (tc  m 
niH>n  political  and  social  onescioBA.  i 
for  it  also  many  poems  ana  mtii'al  m 
Germany  and  its  literature,  fame  d 
der  the  pseudonyme  of  Hon*  Vcn& 
Ids  works  arc  a  translation  of  (ioilfti 
accompanied  with  notes  and  n 
9th  ed.,  1853) ;  Ea^emonda,  on 
(1841);  Poesies  (1842);  Let  J'iMmt 
(1848);  EcrhatM  et  peitM  A  fi 
(2  vols.,  184G);  La  nuiid$  ITo^^rf 
Sourenirs  et  rSciU  d€§  emmpt§am€ 
(1854);  Les  musiciens  ewmtsa^tmki 
Jniermides  et  po^met  (1859);  Imi 
Vienne  et  de  Berlin  (1861,  flMHfai 
Berameron^  a  comedy  (1861);  Lt  €k 
ChafBot  (1862);  and  Jie^eHmrMM 
(1805).  In  1868  he  recovered  fisai 
of  Meyerbeer  his  right  in  LaJevnemi 
of  which  he  wrote  the  libretta  E 1 
Uoe  Stse  Stooit,  a  French  writer  of  >M 
scent^  wife  of  the  preceding.  Jit  1^4 
she  began  to  contribute  essajf  ui  ttis 
Revue  de  Pari*  and  the  Rerue  c/^r/wJ 
under  the  pseudonymes  of  Anhsr  £^ 
Maurice  Flassan.  i^he  has  writM  M  > 
lish  and  French.  Under  one  of  b«f  wM 
she  lias  published  E»tti  ettrL^Bj^ 


pop.  I'f   — 2M 

1871,  14,928.  It  b  well  built  «i»J 
with  gas  and  water.  It  ha$  ^^l!J! 
churches,  one  of  which.  :>t.  Marr'k  h»2 


iw'iiituiion,  a  model  ]»arrack,  and  a  savin^rs  14^30,  is  remarkable  for  its  betftini* 
Ksnk.  'I'iicro  are  many  excellent  scho<^»ls.  i  roof,  and  contains  a  monoiDeBt  •j 
The  nuinufai'tiiro  of  woollens  was  intn>duceil  '  (]ueen  of  France,  afterward  dnchc* a >■ 
hort»  in  ihe  ni^'n  of  Kdward  II!.,  and  is  still  j  daughter  of  Henrj  VII,  of  Easaii  m 
yr\Muincnt.  '  TIio  C(»tt«»ii  manufacture  is  exten-  ■  the  sohoolsare  a  free (rramiuar  icboa ■■■ 
*i\cK  iiroM'ciited  in  all  its  branches;  several  by  Edward  VI.,  a  comnierrial  *^**',"j 
uuiH^rl.mt  iniprovcnients  in  it  ori;rinate<l  here,  boys,  national  schools,  &c,  l>f  artf^J 'f~ 
and  anitMii?  »)tlii'rs  that  of  eniployinjr  various  houses  and  similar  institution*  id  Bcry.wJ 
v\4ors  in  wcaviiifr  one  piece  of  rlotli.  The  tirst  '  celebrated  is  Clopton*s  ho#pital  ^'jj! 
Sir  Kobort  IVil  o>tMl»li>hcd  bis  oxtonsivo  print  owers  and  widows.  Two  fain  iw**j 
«orW'*  i»n  till'  Irwfll.  near  thi-*  ti>wn;  ami  at  '  during  the  year;  the  principal  '•J^ 
^t'*  r\*Hitb'nri'.  (.'hanilK-r  liall,  in  the  iniini-ili-  among  the  most  important  in  EsiW^ 
aU»  ^^Muity,  his  m^i,  tIk-  cek'l»rat(.'d  statosnian,  niencesOct.  2,  and  laststhrye  wf*kk-*J 
born;   a  bion/i*  •otanie  of  him   stands  in     £)dmnnd*s,  or  St.  Edmund*?  Bary,*"" 


•.\-  market    placo.     lUiry  als(»  <M»ntains  sevc-  .  writers  call  it,  is  suppoK-d  lo  l<  *.i*f 
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inunii'-'iniiitifrom  St.  K<lninn<l,  mmmifiiH-ntinthekinpdninnfturlliatofOlagtoD* 

r,  will)  n.ifU-i,-il  ilii'  ijian-ir  rbKii  Imry.    TIk'  abbut,  umitr  wLoiii  wi-refl't monks, 
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lii-y  iimliT  liM  ]itn-  Almost  the  only  rvlii-  leHoi'lin  pruniK'tir  i*  the 
II  ftaw.    Un  thu  side  of  thv  chiirclijard 
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■nil-i'^cml  ..il.,r  kin--.     Tlio  town  U  in   I'arir*  till   r,\}-2,   when   he  left  the  Fn-iu-li 
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nal,  nnd-is  connocted  by  railway  with  London. 
AItli()U|;h  near  the  site  of  a  Hoiiian  camp,  Burn- 
ley \A  i\  coniparatively  modern  \A&c<^  the  i)Oi)a- 
lation  in  1801  liavinj?  been  only  a,:}()5.  Its  char- 
ter dates  from  1801 ;  and  since  1809  it  lias  been 
a  parliamentary  borough,  retuniing  one  mem- 
ber to  the  Iionso  of  commons,  lis  prosperity 
is  mainlv  <liio  to  the  abimdance  of  coal  in  the 
vicinity.  It  contains  about  80  cotton  mills, 
the  f)rincipal  pro<lucti(m  being  cheap  prints. 
There  are  also  machine  works,  iron  founde- 
ries,  corn  mills,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  rope- 
walks,  two  weekly  markets  and  six  annual  fairs. 
In  the  Roman  CathoHc  chapel  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  a  monument  to  Charles  Townley, 
whoso  collection  of  marbles  and  bronzes  was 
purchased  for  the  British  nmseum.  The  free 
grammar  school,  founded  in  the  17th  century, 
has  a  valuable  library ;  the  mechanics'  institute 
has  a  gond  reading  room;  the  church  of  Eng- 
land iu>titute  has  a  large  library;  and  anew 
market  iiall  was  opened  in  1808. 

BIRXOIF.  I.  Engeie,  a  French  orientalist, 
born  in  Paris,  Aug.  12,  18()1,  died  there.  May 
28,  18rr2.  He  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
philologist,  Jean  Louis  Bumouf  (1775-1844),  in- 
spector and  librarian  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
and  autiior  of  standard  Greek  and  Latin  gram- 
mars, a  translation  of  Tacitus,  &c.  Eugene 
early  began  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages 
under  C'hezy  and  Abel  Remusat^  and  soon  at- 
tained distinction.  In  1826  he  published  his 
EmtiBHrh  Pali  OH  htvrfiie  itfteree  de  hi  yreBq\C' 
ih  (in  fief  (I  du  Gan(je,  and  in  the  following  year 
Obnerrfttinns  fframmathaleB  Bur  qvelqneB  ;xi*- 
tnnjf)^  df  VeMniBHr  le  Pali.  The  work  which 
l>laced  him  in  the  front  rank  of  orientalists  was 
the  restoration  of  the  Zend  langnage,  which  he 
was  enabled  to  achieve  by  the  aid  of  the  San- 
skrit. Ho  undertook  to  decipher  the  Zend 
nianuscrii)ts  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
East  by  Amiuetil-Duperron,  and  caused  the 
\\  ndldtid'Sade^  one  of  the  books  of  Zoroas- 
ter, to  ]»o  lithographed  and  published  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Journal  AHiatiqtie.  In  1832  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
tions and  the  same  year  succeeded  ChC'zy  as 
]>rofi's>or  of  Sanskrit  in  the  college  of  France. 
In  IHri^  appeared  the  tirst  volume  of  Crnnmen- 
tal/Yxitur  Ir  Va^na^  Vttn  dfs  lirres  Uturrjiquen 
dttt  J'tf-MiH,  a  work  which  ren<lered  ]>ossible  for 
the  first  time  a  knowle<lge  of  the  language  and 
dogmas  t)f  Z<»roa'*ter.  This  was  followed  in  1836 
by  his  Mt  moire  i^ur  drux  ifmrripfiohn  cuueifor- 
vifi*,  in  which  he  attempted  to  decipher  the  cu- 
neiform iuM-riptiims  of  IVrsepolis.  In  1840-'44 
he  published  the  Sanskrit  text  with  French 
tran-ilationof  the  Bhdijiirat-PurAnn,  oy  Ifistnire 
fioitiq  *h  dv  Krich  ua.  1 1  is  great  work.  In  troduc- 
tion  a  rhi«ttdrr  dn  Jit>iidhiftme  iudien^  appeared 
in  1>^4.*».  His  last  work  was  a  translation  from 
the  San-<krit,  with  a  commentary,  of  one  of  the 
fund  omental  books  of  Buddhism,  Le  htum  de 
Iff  hinnir  Joi^  wliich  was  pubjisijed  shortly  after 
\\\<  <i«-ath.  A  few  dnvs  before  his  death  he 
was  apjKiinteil  i>erpetual  secretary  of  the  acad- 


emy of  inscriptions.  IL  fmVlft  LMtoy  a  French 
scholar,  cousin  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Va- 
lognes,  Aug.  25, 182 1 .  He  studicnl  in  the  French 
school  at  Athens  and  at  the  normal  acliool  in 
Paris,  and  in  1854  became  prof<(;88or  of  ancient 
literature  in  tlie  faculty  of  Nancy,  and  dulise- 
quently  director  of  the  French  school  at  Athens. 
He  has  publislied  iJes  prineipes  de  Vart  iTapri* 
la  mHhode  et  les  doctrines  de  Platan  (1850) ;  J/e 
Neptuno  ejusque  Cvltu^prfftertim  in  Pelopou- 
7ieso  (1850);  ExtraiU  du  Natum  Organum  de 
Bacon  (1854);  in  coiyunction  with  M.  l^opol. 
Methods  pour  etvdier  la  langiie  mxnaeriU  9nr 
le  plan  des  Methodeg  de  J,  L.  Bumoi^{lSo^}; 
Eisaisnr  le  Veda,  ou  introduction d  la  connai$- 
sauce  de  VInde  (1868) ;  Dietiannaire  clasfi^ve 
sanscrit'/ranpais  (1863-'5);  and  La  legende 
athenienne  (1873);  besides  a  number  of  still 
uncollecte<l  contributions  to  the  Retue  dee  I/eux 
Mondee  and  other  |>eriodicals. 

BURNS,  Robert,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom  near 
Ayr,  Jan.  25,  1759,  died  at  Damfriea,  July  21, 
1796.  His  ])arents  were  peasants  of  the  poor- 
est class,  but  eager  for  tlie  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  tlieir  children,  and 
lost  no  opportunity  for  supplying  them  with 
the  rudiments  of  education.  Robert,  in  the 
intervals  of  driving  the  plough  and  other  farm 
work,  soon  acquired  a  knowledge  of  English. 
His  chief  books  were  the  Bible,  Mason's  ^*  Col- 
lection of  Prose  and  Verse,"  the  *'Life  <rf 
Hannibal,"  and  the  history  of  Sir  IVilliam 
Wallace.  Later  ui  life  he  attempted  to  learn 
French  and  Latin,  without  much  success ;  he 
also  eagerly  rea4  the  ^'Spectator,"  Shake- 
speare, Pope,  and  particularly  the  poems  of 
Allan  Ramsay.  His  first  attempt  in  verse  was 
made  in  his  16th  year.  ^*  A  bonnie,  sweet, 
sonsie  lass,"  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Moore, 
*'  who  was  coupled  with  him  in  the  labors  of 
the  hay  liurvest,"  awoke  his  early  inspirations. 
Robert  and  his  brother  Gilbert  were  employed 
by  their  father  as  regular  day  laborers,  at  £7 
per  annum,  until  Robert's  19tb  year,  when  he 
went  to  the  school  of  Kirkoswald  to  learn 
mensuration  and  surveying.  Dnring  tiiis  time 
he  wrote  and  had  printed  ^^  The  Dirae  of 
Winter,"  "  The  Death  of  Poor  Maillie,  **MaU- 
lie's  Elegy,"  and  "John  Barleycorn,"  in  which 
be  manifested  that  deep  fountain  of  pathos  and 
humor  which  ntlterward  rendered  him  famous. 
In  1781  he  removed  to  Irvine  to  learn  the 
trade  of  fiax  dresser,  in  which,  however,  he 
did  not  make  much  progress.  In  178S,  a  short 
time  l>efore  the  deatli  of  his  father,  he  and  his 
brother  took  a  form  at  Mossgiel,.with  a  view 
of  providing  shelter  for  their  parenta.  In  the 
midst  of  his  distresses  he  wrote  several  sa- 
tirical i)ieces,  such  as  "The  Holv  Tailzie.'' 
"Holy  Willie-8  Prayer,"  **  The  Ordination." 
"The  Holy  Fair,"  and  others,  chiefly  levelled 
at  the  cbnrchmen,  which  won  him  a  wide 
local  re]>utation.  To  his  residence  at  Moss- 
giel  are  also  to'  be  referred  the  versea  ^^  To  a 
Mouse,*'  "  To  a  Mountain  Daisy,"  *^  Man  was 
made  to  mourn,"  and  that  sweetest  of  pasto> 
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rals,  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night;"  besides 
innumerable  love  songs,  some  of  them  the 
finest  in  the  language,  none  of  which,  he  says, 
related  to  imaginary  heroines.  His  want  of 
success  on  the  farm  suggested  to  him  the  pro- 
ject of  going  to  Jamaica,  and  to  enable  him  to 
do  this  he  proposed  to  pubhsh  a  collection  of  his 
writings.  Another  motive  was  probably  his 
liaison  with  Jean  Armour.  She  had  borne 
him  twins,  and  he  had  given  her  a  written  ac- 
knowledgment of  marriage,  good  in  Scotch  law ; 
but,  being  unable  to  support  a  family,  he  had 
been  prosecuted  by  her  relatives.  Accordingly, 
in  the  autumn  of  1786,  he  issued  600  copies  of 
his  poems  at  Kilmarnock,  from  which  he  de- 
rived £20,  enough  to  enable  him  to  procure  a 
passage  in  a  ship  about  to  sail  from  the  Clyde. 
His  chest  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock,  and* 
he  had  written  "  The  gloomy  night  is  gather- 
ing fast,"  as  a  kind  of  farewell  to  Scotland, 
when  a  letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock  to  a  friend 
of  his  arrested  the  execution  of  his  purpose. 
This  letter  recommended  a  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
with  a  view  to  receive  the  applause  which  his 
poems  had  excited,  and  to  arrange  for  the  issue 
of  a  new  edition.  Bums  went  to  the  metrop- 
olis, and  for  more  tlian  a  year  was  admired, 
fitted,  and  flattered  by  persons  of  all  ranks. 
He  returned  home  with  £500,  the  profits  of  the 
publication ;  of  this  he  gave  £200  to  his  bro- 
ther, and  with  the  remainder  stocked  a  farm  at 
Ellisland,  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  1788,  and  married  Jean  Ar- 
mour. He  was  also  appointed  a  collector  of 
excise  with  a  salary  ot  £50,  which  was  after- 
ward raised  to  £70;  but  the  duties  of  the 
place,  together  with  his  convivial  habits,  in- 
terfered so  much  with  the  labors  of  the  farm, 
that  the  latter  yielded  him  little  or  nothing, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  it  to  the 
landlord.  Toward  the  close  of  1791  he  retired 
to  a  small  house  in  the  town  of  Dumfries, 
where  he  supported  himself  and  his  family  on 
his  official  stipend,  and  by  random  contribu- 
tions to  Johnson's  "  Museum  "  and  Thomson's 
"  Collection  of  Original  Scottish  Airs."  But 
intemperance,  exposure,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  hopes  of  promotion  undermined 
his  constitution,  and  he  died  in  his  87th 
year.  During  his  last  illness  his  dwelling  was 
thronged  by  persons  of  every  rank,  and  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  a  great  multitude. 
In  1813  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory 
at  Dumfries.  The  centenary  of  his  birthday, 
in  1851),  was  celebrated  in  almost  every  village 
of  Scotland,  in  England,  the  United  States,  the 
British  colonies,  and  India;  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth  is  commemorated  by  Scotsmen  all 
over  the  world. — He  left  four  sons,  of  whom 
two  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany. Of  these,  Robsst,  who  was  an  accom- 
plished Gaelic  scholar,  and  not  without  poetical 
ability,  bom  in  1786,  died  at  Dumfries,  May 
14,  1857;  and  Wiluam,  bora  in  1790,  died  at 
Cheltenham,  England,  in  1872.  The  latter, 
who  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  service, 


purchased  the  house  in  which  his  father  died, 
and  where  his  mother  resided  until  her  death 
in  1834.  He  also  executed  a  deed  leaving  the 
house,  garden,  and  a  building  to  be  used  as  a 
school  room,  to  the  Dumfries  education  society, 
upon  condition  of  the  payment  of  an  annuity 
to  the  nieces  and  grand-nephew  of  the  poet 
during  their  lifetime,  and  that  the  house  should 
thereafter  be  kept  in  repair. — The  poetry  of 
Bums  appeals  to  the  deepest  and  purest  emo- 
tions of  the  human  heart.  It  is  so  fraught 
with  passion,  so  instinct  with  melody,  so  true 
to  nature,  so  artless  in  grace,  that  every  one 
must  be  touched  either  by  its  pathos,  its 
beauty,  or  its  mirth.  He  had  ^^  an  inspiration 
for  every  fancy,  a  music  for  every  mood."  In 
the  simple,  the  naive,  the  sweet,  he  is  scarcely 
more  distinguished  than  he  is  in  the  grotesque, 
the  wild,  and  even  the  terrible.  His  ^'  Tam  o' 
Shanter  "  displays  narrative  ability  of  the  first 
order,  while  his  "Jolly  Beggars  "  is  filled  with 
dramatic  power.  But  his  peculiar  strength 
was  lyrical.  Of  the  poems  of  Bums,  a  tliird 
edition  was  published  in  1793,  a  fotu*th  in  1798. 
Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool  published  a  collected 
edition  of  his  poems  and  letters  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  family  (4  vols.,  London,  1800) ;  and 
Allan  Cunningham  edited  a  more  complete 
edition  (8  vols.,  London,  1834).  His  biog- 
raphy has  been  written  by  Lockhart  (Edin- 
burgh, 1828).  In  the  "  Life  and  Works  of 
Burns,"  by  Robert  Chambers  (2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1851 -'2),  the  poems  are  incorporated 
and  arranged  in  chronological  order. 

BURNS  ABTD  SCALDS.  Bums  are  produced 
by  heated  solids,  or  by  the  flames  of  some  com- 
bustible substance,  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous; 
scalds  are  produced  by  heated  steam  or  liquid. 
The  worst  burns  which  occur  conmionly  arise 
from  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  or  intianmia- 
ble  gases,  or  from  the  dresses  of  children  or 
of  females  catching  fire ;  the  worst  scalds,  from 
accidents  in  breweries,  manufactories,  labora- 
tories, and  steamboats.  The  severity  of  the 
accident  depends  mainly  on  the  intensity  of  the 
heat  of  the  burning  body,  together  with  the 
extent  of  surface  and  the  vitality  of  the  parts 
involved  in  the  injury.  The  inunediate  efi:ect 
of  scalds  is  generally  less  violent  than  that  of 
burns.  Fluids,  not  being  capable  of  acquiring 
so  high  a  degree  of  temperature  as  some  solids, 
cannot  act  with  the  same  violence  on  a  given 
point;  but,  flowing  about  with  great  facility, 
their  effects  often  becoAie  more  serious  by  ex- 
tending to  a  very  large  surface  of  the  body. 
A  bum  which  utterly  and  instantaneously  de- 
stroys the  part  it  touches  may  be  free  from 
dangerous  complications  if  the  ii\jured  part  be 
circumscribed  within  a  small  com])ass ;  while  a 
scald  apparently  much  less  severe  in  its  imme- 
diate effects,  being  more  or  less  diffnsed,  is  al- 
ways attended  with  different  degrees  of  iiyury 
in  different  parts  of  its  course,  and  may  be  very 
serious  in  its  results,  although  apparently  less 
violent  in  its  first  eflfects  on  any  given  part. 
The  extent  of  the  surface  involved,  the  depth 
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of  the  ii\jury,  tho  vitality  and  the  gensibilitj  of  |  the  burned  or  scalded  parts  ahonld  be  immened 
the  parts  atlected,  luiiHt  all  be  duly  weighed  in  •  at  once  in  cold  water,  or  enveloped  in  w^i 
estimating  the  severity  and  the  danger  uf  an  cluths,  or  in  dry  cotton,  or  in  flour,  bran,  or 
accident  in  any  given  case  of  burn  or  scald.  In  oiled  mutilin,  or  anything  which  is  convenient 
ordinary  burns  and  scalds  the  immediate  seat  !  to  keep  out  the  air  from  the  izgured  surface 
of  ii\)ury  is  the  skin  or  the  external  surface,  one  '  of  the  skin.  Immersion  in  cold  water  is  the 
of  the  most  vital  parts  of  the  frame.  The  skin  .  best,  where  it  is  practicable ;  because  it  niit 
is  a  iiighly  orgimized  membrane,  endowed  with  \  only  shuts  off  the  air,  but  causes  a  rapid  ru^h 


acute  Sensibility.  Burns  and  scalds,  there- 
fore, are  more  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  surface  involved  than  in  proportion 
to  the  depths  attained  in  a  limited  extent,  for 
the  outer  layers  are  the  most  highly  organized 
and  sensitive  parts  of  the  cutaneous  system. 
The  outermost  of  all,  however,  the  epidermis, 
being  a  mere  coat  of  homy  varnish,  is  the  least 
sensitive ;  and  where  the  injury  is  slight  and 
altogether  superficial,  though  extensive,  the 
mischief  is  but   trlHing  at  first,  and  may  be 


of  temperature  from  the  injured  tissues  to  the 
cold  water,  analogous  to  the  violent  ruhh  of 
heat  from  the  burning  or  scalding  medium  to 
the  skin  in  the  first  instance,  thougli  in  an  oppo- 
site direction ;  and  this  inverse  action  soothtr* 
the  nerves  of  sense,  and  tlms  answers  the  tii>t 
rei[uirement  by  diminishing  the  shock  to  the 
whole  system  from  intensity  of  pun.  Some 
persons  recommend  stimulating  lotions  of 
brandy  or  spirits  of  wine,  oil  of  turpentine,  <>r 
vinegar,  kept  on  the  iigured  parts  by  means  of 


easily  remedied ;  although  unpleasant  compli-  |  lint,  cotton,  or  old  linen  soaked  in  the  lioniJ; 
cations  may  ensue  if  the  superficial  injury  is  others  prefer  soap  and  water,  with  or  without 
neglected,  and  the  parts  beneath  are  long  ex-  creosote ;  and  much  diflerence  of  opinion  exists 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  wliich  causes  i  with  regard  to  the  best  means.  An  oil-skin,  t 
irritation,  pain,  and  intlainmation.  When  the  i  soapy  film,  a  coat  of  sim])le  ointment^  of  C4*ttoD 
ii^ury  to  the  skin  is  so  serious  and  extensive  as  |  woof,  or  of  flour,  or  anything  wliich  will  ex- 
to  arrest  the  physiological  action  of  this  organ  ;  dude  the  air  and  not  irritate  the  ii^jnred  i>artfl, 
over  a  great  part  of  its  surface,  this  fact  alone  i  will  serve  the  purjiose  very  well;  and  all  the 
is  usually  sutiicieut  to  produce  a  fatal  result.  \  theories  about  peculiar  modes  of  action  in  the 
The  sutlering  and  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  |  various  stimulating  substances  are  more  or  leM, 
wheu  sensibility  has  not  been  completely  dead-  i  it  would  appear,  imaginary  a4juiicts  to  the  sim- 
ened,  combine  to  make  the  condition  of  the  |  pie  fact  of  keeping  out  the  air.     When  the  pain 

{)atient  after  severe   buras  or  scalds   almost  ,  has  been  arrested  by  the  action  of  cold  watrr. 
lopeless;  but  the  worst  cases  might  otlten  be    a  delicate  soap-and-water  film  upon  tlie  ii^an:!d 


avoided  by  a  little  knowledge  and  Si'If-posses- 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  sutierer  at  the  time  of 


})arts,  surrounded  by  an  oil-skin,  or  a  layer  of 
cotton  wool,  and  bandaged  carefnllj  to  ke«p 


tlie  accident,  and  a  fatal  contingency  be  trans-  ;  the  application  in  its  place,  are  all  that  u  re- 
formed into  a  temporary  injury. — Where  the  quired  in  ordinary  cases  of  bums  and  scald^ 
body  is  enveloped  in  flames,  from  the  clothes  j  until  medical  assistance  is  procured. 
being  on  fire,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  |  Bl'RMSIDE,  iBbrsis  EfMCtt,  an  American  sol- 
lie  down  on  the  floor  and  roll  the  carpet  or  a  •  dier,  born  at  Liberty,  Ind.,  May  28,  1824.  Be 
rug,  or  any  cloth  or  ganuent,  closely  round  the  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847,  waa  stationed 
body,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  burning  at  Fort  Adams,  Newport^  R,  I.,  and  sobse- 
dress.  and  thus  put  out  the  flame.     Or,  lie    quently  sent  to  New  Mexico,  where  he  corn- 


down  at  once  and  roll  the  bo<lv  over  the  burn 
iiig  clothes,  calling  to  some  one  near  to  throw 


manded  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  acted 
(luartermaster  in    the  boundanr  comnussioii. 


a  blanket  or  a  cloth  of  any  sort,  wet  or  dry,  or  '  1851-'2.  Having  invented  a  breech-loading 
water,  over  you  as  you  lie  on  the  floor,  stifling  rifle,  he  resigned  his  commisnon  in  1858,  and 
the  burning  clothes  between  your  body  and  the  !  established  a  manufactory  for  its  fabrication  in 


groun<l.  If  the  ch>thes  of  a  child  or  a  grown 
person  near  you  sln)uld  take  tire,  pursue  the 
same  metluKl.  The  upright  position  is  the 
wor.Nt,  being  favorable  to  the  spread  of  the 
flames,  and  allowing  them  to  reach  the  upper 
and  most  vital  portions  of  the  body,  trunk, 
hea<l,  face,  and  neck.     Fright  causes  children 


Khode  Island.  This  proving  unsucoesafiil,  be 
became  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Central  rail- 
road, at  its  oflice  in  New  York.  In  1861  be 
was  ap[)ointeil  colonel  of  the  l«t  regiment  of 
Kliode  Isltind  volunteers,  which  marched  to 
Washington  four  days  after  the  iasuing  of  the 
call  by  tlie  president.   lie  commanded  a  briicade 


to  run  to  and  fro  for  help,  and  this  increases  |  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  after  which  he  wai 
the  currents  of  surrounding  air.  and  helps  the  j  made  brigadier  general.  In  January,  1882,  he 
flame  to  spread.  Merely  hugging  the  child  ,  was  plained  in  command  of  an  expedition  to 
rapidly  and  closely  in  your  arms,  and  rolling  i  North  Carolina,  and  captured  Roanoke  island, 
slowly  on  the  floor  with  it,  enveloping  the  New  Berne,  and  lieaufort.  He  waa  recalled  st 
flaming  part  with  any  portion  of  your  own  :  the  clo>e  of  the  campaign  on  the  peninaala,  and 
dress,  will  stifle  out  the  air  and  flame  together.  ,  ordered  to  Fredericksburg,  where  he  remuned 
Presence  of  mind  alone  sufllices.  In  every  case,  |  until  uWvr  the  defeat  of  Pope  at  the  aecood 
and  under  all  conditions,  the  main  thing  to  be  |  battle  (»f  Bull  Run.  During  the  c<HifederaM 
done  at  tirst  is  to  stifle  the  flames  by  shutting  .  invasion  of  Maryland  Bumside  waa  plac«d  nn- 
out  the  air. — AVhen  the  accident  has  happened,  ,  der  the  command  of  McClellan,  gained  the  bai^ 
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tie  of  South  Mountain,  Sept.  14,  1862,  com- 
manded the  left  wing  at  Antietam,  and  after- 
ward one  of  the  three  corps  into  which  the 
Union  army  was  divided.  On  Nov.  7  he  super- 
seded McClellan  in  the  command  of  the  armj 
of  the  Potomac.  He  moved  from  the  Rapidan 
to  Fredericksburg  on  the  Rappahannock,  in- 
tending to  cross  the  river  at  that  point  and 
move  upon  Richmond  ;  but  before  he  was  pre- 
pared to  cross,  Gen.  Lee  had  taken  possession 
of  the  heights  on  the  opposite  bank.  Burnside 
crossed  Dec.  12,  and  on  the  next  day  endeav- 
ored to  force  the  confederate  lines.  His  re- 
peated attacks,  however,  were  all  repulsed, 
and  in  the  engagement  the  Union  loss  was 
1,152  killed,  9,101  wounded,  8,234  missing— 
13,487  in  all;  the  confederate  loss  was  595 
killed,  4,061  wounded,  653  missing— 5,309  in 
all.  Several  officers  of  high  rank  severely  crit- 
icised his  measures,  and  he  asked  that  they 
should  be  removed,  tendering  his  resignation 
of  the  command  in  case  they  were  not.  His 
resiijmation  was  accepted,  and  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  (Jen.  Hooker,  Jan.  26, 1863.  In  May  he 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio,  taking  with  him  two  divi- 
sions of  the  9th  corps,  and  soon  afterward  ar- 
rested C.  L.  Vallandighara  for  expressing  dis- 
loyal sentiments.  Early  in  June  the  9th  corps 
was  detached  from  Bumside's  command,  and 
sent  to  aid  Gen.  Grant^aT^Vicksburg.  Du- 
ring tills  absence  occurred  Morgan's  raid,  after 
which  Burnside  undertook  to  free  East  Ten- 
nessee from  the  confederates.  In  this  he  was 
successful,  and  received  the  thanks  of  congress. 
Late  in  September  the  9th  corps  was  restored  to 
the  command  of  Burnside.  Gen.  Lee  had  in  the 
mean  while  sent  Longstreet  to  Tennessee  with  a 
strong  force  from  Virginia.  Burnside  fell  back 
to  Knoxville,  where  he  was  besieged  till  the 
beginning  of  December,  when  the  siege  was 
abandoned  on  the  approach  of  Sherman  with  a 
detachment  from  Grant's  army.  Burnside  was 
then  relieved  from  the  command  in  the  west, 
and  in  January,  1864,  again  placed  in  command 
of  the  9th  corps,  to  which  a  division  of  colored 
troops  was  attached.  The  original  design  was 
to  send  this  corps  to  North  Carolina;  but 
Grant,  now  in  chief  command,  required  it  in 
Virginia.  Grant  having  crossed  the  Rapidan 
on  May  4,  the  9th  corps  followed  the  next  day, 
and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania,  aiid  the  North  Anna,  May  6-25. 
Tlie  corps  was  now  attached  to  the  anny  of  the 
Potomac,  and  placed  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Meade,  Burnside  waiving  his 
seniority  in  rank.  In  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions, down  to  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  the 
corps  bore  a  prominent  part.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  siege  Bumside^s  lines  were  close  to 
those  of  the  enemy,  and  opposite  them  was  a 
strong  redoubt,  forming  an  important  part  of 
the  confederate  defence.  Burnside  undertook 
to  blow  up  this  work  by  running  a  mine  be- 
neath it.  This  was  completed  in  a  month,  and 
was  explodcKi  on  June  80.    The  redoubt  was 


blown  up,  but  the  general  assault  which  was 
to  follow  the  explosion  was  not  made,  and 
the  effort  proved  a  total  failure.  Burnside 
proffered  his  resignation,  which  the  president 
refused  to  accept,  but  gave  him  leave  of  ab- 
sence. He  was  not  again  called  into  active 
service,  and  resigned  April  15,  1865.  In  1866 
he  was  elected  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
reSlect^  in  the  two  following  years.  Since 
1869  he  has  been  engaged  in  business.  In  the 
autumn  of  1870,  being  in  Europe,  he  was  ad- 
mitted within  the  German  and  French  lines  in 
and  around  Paris,  and  ineffectually  endeavored 
to  mediate  between  the  belligerents. 

BOtOW,  Jilto,  a  German  novelist,  born  at 
Kydullen,  Prussia,  Feb.  24, 1806,  died  in  Brom- 
berg,  Feb.  19,  1868.  She  was  educated  in  El- 
bing,  removed  to  Dantzic  in  1823,  and  in  1830 
married  the  architect  Pfannenschmidt.  Her 
first  novel,  Frauenloos  (3  vols.,  KOnigsberg, 
1850),  was  followed  by  Aus  dem  Leben  einea 
GluMichen  (3  vols.,  1852).  Among  her  later 
works  are  Johannes  Kepler  (3  vols.,  Prague, 
1857-65),  and  Die  Freussen  in  Prog  (1867). 
She  also  wrote  poetry  and  on  the  education 
of  women  and  children,  and  in  1857  published 
her  autobiography. 

BURIU  L  jUrw,  an  American  clergyman 
and  educator,  born  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Jan. 
4,  1716,  died  Sept.  24,  1757.  In  1738  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  in  1748  the  second  presi- 
dent of  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  that  place 
(afterward  removed  to  Princeton),  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  principal  founders.  He  was 
succeeded  in  this  office  by  Jonathan  Edwards, 
his  father-in-law.  He  published  ''The  Su- 
preme Deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Main- 
tained "  (new  ed.,  1791),  several  sermons, 
and  a  Latin  grammar  (1752).  II.  Aaron,  an 
American  soldier  and  politician,  third  vice 
president  of  the  United  States,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  6,  1756, 
died  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1836. 
Both  his  parents  died  before  he  was  three 
years  old,  leaving  him  a  considerable  estate. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1772. 
entered  the  army  as  a  private,  accompaniea 
Arnold  in  the  expedition  to  Canada,  and  was 
present  at  the  attack  upon  Quebec.  For  hia 
services  in  this  campaign  he  was  made  ma- 
jor, and  invited  to  join  the  military  family 
of  Washington.  Some  event  soon  occurred 
which  compelled  Burr  to  leave  headquarters, 
and  produced  in  the  mind  of  Washington  an 
impression  against  him  which  was  never  re- 
moved. As  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Putnam, 
Burr  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  New  York, 
and  in  1777  he  was  made  lieutenant  colonel, 
with  the  command  of  his  regiments  He  was 
in  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  where  ho 
commanded  a  brigade.  During  the  winter  of 
1778  and  1779  he  was  stationed  in  Westches- 
ter comity,  N.  Y.,  and  for  a  short  time  was  in 
command  at  West  Point.    Early  in  the  follow- 
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m^:  flpriDg  he  rcsifn^ed  his  commission.  Burr 
belonged  to  the  Lee  and  (lates  faction^  and 
att'ected  to  despise  tlie  military  talents  of 
Washington.  In  1782  lie  was  admitted  to  the 
har  at  Alhany,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year 
lie  married  Mrs.  Prevost,  the  widow  of  a  Brit- 
ish officer  wlio  ha<i  died  in  the  "West  Indies. 
In  17H3  he  entered  ufMrn  the  practice  of  his 
prf)fessi(in  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature  in  1784,  a]>- 
pointed  attorney  general  of  New  York  in  1789, 
and  chosen  United  States  senator  in  1791. 
AVhile  in  the  senate  he  was  recommended  for 
tlie  mission  to  France,  but  Washington  refused 
to  npi>oint  him.  He  left  the  senate  in  1797, 
and  the  following  year  was  returned  to  the 
state  legislature.  He  was  active  in  flie  presi- 
dential canvass  of  18(X),  and  to  his  etforts  may 
be  attributed  the  success  of  the  republicans  in 
New  York,  upon  the  action  of  which  state  the 
result  in  the  Union  depended.  On  accx)unt  of 
tlie  T>rominence  he  thus  obtained,  the  friends 
of  ^lr.  Jetferson  brought  him  forward  for  the 
vice-presidency.  An  eciual  number  of  votes 
having  been  cast  for  Jefterson  and  Burr  in  the 
electoral  college,  the  election  of  a  i)resident 
devolved  Upon  the  house  of  representatives, 
most  of  the  fe<leral  members  voting  for  Burr. 
Jetlorson  was  elected  president,  after  a  contest 
of  several  days,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  tlie  constitution  at  that  time. 
Burr  became  vice  i)resi<lent.  His  conduct  in 
pennitting  himself  to  be  used  by  his  ]>olitical 
o])ponents  in  cn-der  to  defeat  the  candidate  of 
his  party,  and  whom  he  himself  had  supported, 
dissolved  his  connection  with  the  republicans, 
and  destroyed  his  ])olitical  influence.  The 
fiileralists  nominated  liim  for  governor  of  New 
York  in  1804.  Some  of  the  leading  men  of 
tliat  ]»arty  refused  to  support  liim,  and  he  was 
defeate<l.  The  contest  was  bitter,  and  led  to  a 
duel  between  Burr  and  Alexander  Hamilton, 
July  11,  1804,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed. 
Burr  was  disfranchised  by  the  laws  of  New 
Y<)rk  for  having  lought  a  duel,  and  was  in- 
dicte<l  for  murder  in  New  Jersey.  His  t^nn  as 
vice  president  closed  March  4,  1805,  and  in 
April  he  set  out  upon  a  journey  through  the 
western  countrv.  What  were  his  real  schemes 
is  uncertain ;  probably  they  were  not  definite- 
ly formed  in  his  own  mind  ;  but  they  seem  to 
have  included  the  formation  of  a  new  govern- 
ment in  the  south  on  the  b(>rders  of,  and  per- 
haps ])artly  within,  the  United  States.  Ho 
jiurchased  400,(mh)  acres  on  the  Red  river, 
and  gave  his  adherents  to  understand  that  the 
Spanish  d<miinions  were  to  be  conquered.  Ilis 
prfx*<H.Mlings  excite<l  alarm,  and  on  Nov.  27, 
IHtM),  President  Jefferson  issued  a  proclama- 
tion ajrainst  him.  While  endeavoring  to  make 
his  wav  to  the  coast,  he  was  arrested  in  Ala- 
bnina,  Feb.  ^\K  lHn7,  and  brought  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  for  trial  upon  an  indictment  for 
high  treason.  The  trial  began  March  27,  and 
lasted  until  Sei>t.  7.  No  overt  act  of  treason 
could  be  proved,  and  the  jury  brought  in  the 


verdict,  ^^  Aaron  Burr  is  not  proved  to  be 
guilty  under  the  indictment  by  any  evidence 
submitted  to  ns.^^  He  was  accordUurly  set  at 
liberty,  and  in  1808  went  to  Europe,  hoping  to 
obtain  means  to  etfect  his  designa,  whichnad 
now  taken  the  form  of  an  attempt  upon  Mex- 
ico. He  was  disappointed,  and  after  living 
abroad  for  some  years,  a  part  of  the  time  in 
great  poverty,  he  returned  to  America  in  181i, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  Lis  profession  in 
New  York,  but  never  regained  his  position  at 
the  bar.  In  his  78th  year  he  married  Madame 
Jumel,  a  wealthy  widow,  but  was  soon  divorced, 
and  died  neglected  three  years  afterwsrd. 
In  person  Burr  was  below  the  medium  stat- 
ure; his  manners  and  appearance  were  veiy 
attractive,  but  his  principles  were  loose  and 
his  habits  licentious.  He  was  an  adroit  law- 
yer and  efiective  speaker.  He  had  but  one 
legitimate  child,  Theodosia,  the  wife  of  Gov. 
Allston  of  South  Carolina,  who  was  lost  at  set 
in  January,  1818. — See  "Life  of  Aaron  Burr." 
by  Sanmel  L.  Knapp  (New  Y'ork,  1635); 
"Memoirs,  with  'Selections  fW>m  his  Corre- 
spondence" (2  vols.,  1837-'8),  and  "Private 
Journal "  during  his  residence  abroad,  with 
selections  from  his  correspondence  (2  vtil«., 
1838),  both  edited  by  Matthew  L.  Davis;  and 
"Life  and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr,''  bv  Jsme» 
Parton  (1858). 

BllMUMPOOR,  or  Birlitapir,  a  town  of  Briv 
ish  India,  presidency  of  Madras,  in  the  North- 
em  Circars,  10  m.  S.  W.  of  Ganiam  ;  pop.  esti- 
mated at  20,000.  Situated  a  few  miles  from 
the  W.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  a  culti- 
vated plain  shut  in  by  lofty  hills  and  abound- 
ing in  perennial  springs,  it  is  a  favorite  re«ort 
for  the  government  officials  of  Ga^lam  during 
the  unhealthy  montlis  of  the  wet  season.  The 
weather  from  October  to  Februarj  is  clear, 
cool,  and  healthy,  the  thermometer  rangins 
from  60°  to  75*^.  In  April  and  Maj  fevers  and 
rheumatism  ])revail ;  in  June  the  S.  W.  mon- 
soon commences,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  N. 
£.  in  September.  The  si>il  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  is  dry  and  sandy.  The  streets  n- 
semble  those  of  most  Indian  towns,  being  nar- 
row, dirty,  and  lined  with  badlv  built  mud 
houses.  Tliere  are  a  few  brick  buildings. 
many  Hindoo  temples,  and  well  atoeked  ba- 
zaars. Sugar  and  sugar  candy  are  manu&c^ 
tured  in  largo  quantities,  and  silk  and  cotton 
are  produced  to  some  extent. 

BIRRAMPOOTER.    See  BiUHiiAPoona. 

BnumuS,  or  Buni»  AflraalMy  a  Roman  com- 
mander, died  A.  D.  62.  He  acquired  gnst 
popularity,  and  Clandius,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Agrippina,  appointed  him  in  62  sole  preliMt  of 
the  prsdtorians,  which  enabled  him  after  the 
death  of  that  emperor  to  promote  Kero*a  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne.  With  Seneca  he  saccecdcd 
for  some  time  in  restraining  the  ezceases  of 
Nero,  opposed  the  murderous  deaigna  of  Agrip- 
pina, and  subsequently  refused  to  become  Kero  • 
accom])lice  in  her  assassination  and  in  thit  of 
Oc  ta  via.  K  ero  is  generally  believed  to  have  had 
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Lim  poisoned ;  but  according?  to  some  authori- 
ties, Burrhus  ordered  his  soldiers  to  congratu- 
late Nero  upon  the  consummation  of  his  matri- 
cide, shared  in  the  spoils  of  Britannicus,  and 
died  a  natural  death. 

BURRILL,  James,  an  American  jurist,  bom 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  April  25,  1772,  aied  in 
Washington,  Dec.  25,  1820.  He  graduated  at 
Rhode  Island  college  (now  Brown  university) 
in  1788,  and  in  1791  began  the  practice  of  the 
law.  In  1797  he  was  elected  attorney  general 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  held  the  office  till  1818, 
when  the  state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to 
resign.  He  became  chief  justice  of  the  state  in 
1810,  and  in  1817  was  elected  senator  in  con- 
gress, and  died  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term.  In  the  senate  he  was  distinguished  as 
an  opponent  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 

BIHRITT,  ElUm,  an  American  scholar  and 
reformer,  bom  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Dec. 
8,  1810.  The  son  of  a  shoemaker,  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  vil- 
lage, and  at  the  age  of  17  was  apprenticed  to 
a  blacksmith.  A  desire  to  read  the  Scriptures 
in  the  original  led  him  to  philological  studies  in 
the  intervals  of  labor,  and  he  soon  mastered 
several  languages.  He  removed  to  Worcester, 
Mass.,  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  library  of 
the  antiquarian  society  there,  and  while  still 
plying  his  trade  studied  the  principal  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  and  became  known  as 
*'  the  learned  blacksmith."  In  1844  he  edited 
at  Worcester  the  **  Christian  Citizen,"  a  paper 
advocating  a  peaceful  settlement  of  interna- 
tional ditiiculties.  To  the  same  end  he  deliv- 
ered many  public  lectures.  He  was  also  prom- 
inent as  an  advocate  of  temperance  and  of 
slavery  abolition,  and   later  of  cheap  ocean 

Eostage.  In  1840  he  went  to  England,  where 
e  formed  the  **  League  of  Universal  Brother- 
hood," whose  object  was  **to  employ  all  legit- 
imate means  for  the  abolition  of  war  through- 
oat  the  world."  He  was  constantly  engaged 
in  writing  and  lecturing,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  all  the  European  peace  congresses.  He 
was  for  several  years  consid  at  Birmingham, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  after  residing 
altogether  nearly  25  years  in  England.  He 
has  published  '*  Sparks  from  the  Anvil "  (Lon- 
don, 1848),  ^^Miscellaneous  Writings"  (1850), 
*'  Olive  Leaves  "  (1853),  "  Thoughts  and  Things 
at  Home  and  Abroad"  (Boston,  1854),  "A 
Walk  from  John  O'Groat's  to  Land's  End  " 
(1805),  and  "Lectures  and  Speeches"  (1869). 
BlRROl'GHS,  Ci€orgf,  an  American  clergy- 
man, executed  for  witchcraft  at  Salem,  Mass., 
Aug.  19,  1692.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1670,  was  a  preacher  at  Falmouth  (now 
Portland),  Me.,  in  1676,  and  at  Salem  in  1680. 
In  consequence  of  some  dispute  with  his  people, 
he  returned  to  Falmouth  in  1683 ;  but  wnen 
that  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in 
1090,  he  went  back  to  Salem.  Though  a  per- 
son of  unblemished  character,  he  became  one 
of  the  victims  of 'accusation  by  the  confessing 
witches.    It  was  testified  that  two  of  his  wives 


had  appeared  to  the  witnesses,  saying  that  he 
was  the  cause  of  their  death,  and  threatening 
if  he  denied  it  to  appear  in  court.  He  was  also 
accused  of  performing  feats  of  extraordinary 
strength  by  diabolical  assistance,  and  of  having 
"tortured,  afflicted,  pined,  consumed,  wasted, 
and  tormented  "  one  Mary  Wolcott.  Although 
he  asserted  his  innocence  in  such  a  way  as  to 
draw  tears  from  the  spectators,  and  recited 
the  Lord's  prayer,  which  it  was  supposed  no 
witch  or  wizard  could  repeat  without  mistake, 
he  was  condenmed. 

BURROrGHS,  Stephea,  an  American  adven- 
turer, bom  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1765,  died  at 
Three  Rivers,  Canada,  Jan.  28,  1840.  At  the 
age  of  14  he  ran  away  from  home  to  join  the 
army,  but  soon  deserted.  He  entered  Dart- 
mouth college,  which,  after  committing  nu- 
merous ofiTences,  he  left  clandestinely  before 
graduating.  Having  been  successively  priva- 
teersman,  ship's  physician,  and  schoolmaster, 
he  acted  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church 
in  Pelham,  Mass.,  for  about  six  months,  when 
he  was  convicted  of  i)ussing  counterfeit  money, 
and  imprisoned  at  Northampton.  Having  at- 
tempted to  escape  by  firing  the  jail,  he  was 
removed  to  Castle  island  in  Boston  harbor, 
whence  he  etfected  his  escape  with  seven 
other  prisoners,  but  was  retaken.  Released 
from  prison,  he  repaired  to  Canada,  where  for 
many  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  associa- 
tion of  counterfeiters.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  reformed,  entered  the  communion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  passed  his 
last  years  in  educating  the  sons  of  wealthy 
Canadians  at  his  own  residence,  where  he  had 
a  large  and  valuable  library.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  previous  life,  he  was  esteemed  and  re- 
spected by  all.  His  **  Memoirs  of  my  Own 
Life"  (2  vols,  in  1,  Albany,  1811  ;   Philadel- 

fhia,  1848)  was  formerly  a  very  popular  book, 
t  relates  mainly  to  his  early  career. 

BURROl'GttS)  WIIUjub,  an  American  naval  offi- 
cer, bom  at  Kenderton,  near  IMiiladelphia, 
Oct.  6, 1785,  died  Sept.  5,  1813.  He  entered 
the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1800,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant.  On  Sept.  5,  1813,  be- 
ing in  command  of  the  sloop  Enterprise,  he  en- 
countered oflf  Portland,  Me.,  the  British  brig 
Boxer,  Lieut.  Blyth,  which  was  captured  after 
a  sharp  engagement,  in  which  Blyth  was 
killed  and  Burroughs  mortally  wounded.  The 
two  commanders  were  buried  side  by  side  in 
Portland,  and  congress  voted  a  gold  medal  to 
the  nearest  relatives  of  Burroughs. 

BURSCHEID,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Rhine,  18  m.  S.  E.  of  Dfisseldorf ; 
pop.  in  1871,  5,511.  It  has  several  silk  manu- 
factories. 

BVRSCBEffSCHAFT  (from  Bursche^  a  youth,  a 
student),  an  association  of  German  students, 
originally  designed  to  regulate  their  social  hab- 
its and  to  foster  a  spirit  of  nationality.  The 
first  organization  was  formed  in  1815  by  that 
portion  of  the  students  of  Jena  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  German  war  of  independence.    Til- 
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binpen,  TTeidelberpr,  Halle,  and  Giessen  follow- 
ed the  example  in  1816-^17.  The  war  not 
ha^^ng  been  followed  by  those  political  reforms 
which  they  had  anticipated,  the  students  of 
Jena  resolved  to  convoke  a  general  Burschen- 
Bchaft,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to  con- 
nect the  scattered  associations  into  one  na- 
tional brotherhood,  by  the  annual  election  of  a 
presiding  committee.  On  Oct.  18,  1817,  repre- 
sentatives of  almost  all  the  German  universities 
met  at  the  Wartburg  festival,  and  in  October, 

1818,  the  members  of  14  universities  again  as- 
sembled, and  adopted  a  constitution,  to  which 
all  the  universities  gave  their  assent  in  April, 

1819,  with  the  exception  of  GSttingen,  Lauds- 
hut,  and  those  of  Austria.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Jena  Burschenschaft  was  the  stu- 
dent Sand,  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  convocation  of  the  students  at  the  Wart- 
burg. "When  the  dramatist  Kotzebue  was  as- 
sassinated by  Sand,  on  account  of  his  hostility 
to  the  national  tendencies  of  Gennany,  the 
German  princes  became  alarmed,  and  a  con- 
ference took  place  at  Carlsbad,  which  on  Sept. 
20, 1819,  decreed  the  suppression  of  the  associa- 
tions. The  students  however,  baflBed  the  de- 
signs of  the  governments.  The  only  change 
which  the  interdiction  wrought  was  to  make 
the  Burschenschaftcn  meet  in  secret  instead  of 
in  public,  and  tiie  secrecy,  far  from  hindering 
their  object,  only  tended  to  forward  it.  In  1827 
the  original  project  of  a  German  national  Bur- 
Bchenschaft  was  taken  up  again,  but  internal 
dissensions  defeated  the  success  of  the  plan. 
Two  parties  formed  themselves,  the  Gmnanen, 
who  were  practical  politicians  and  determined 
reformers,  and  the  Arminen^  composed  of  more 
ideal  patriots,  who  saw  less  good  in  violent 
political  changes  than  in  the  general  develop- 
ment of  national  power  by  perfecting  their  own 
individual  culture.  In  1827,  at  Bamberg,  and 
in  September,  1831,  at  Frankfort,  the  conflict- 
ing parties  came  together,  and  the  Armwen,, 
altiiough  in  a  numerical  m^ority,  succumbed 
to  the  more  energetic  Germnnen,  At  a  gen- 
eral meeting  in  Ttibingon,  Dec.  25, 1882,  a  rev- 
olution was  openly  resolved  upon,  and  the  stu- 
dents were  all  invited  to  stand  bv  the  national 
Gennan  Burschenschatt,  which  had  taken  up 
its  head(iuarters  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
This  declaration  was  followed  by  the  revolu- 
tionary attempt  at  Frankfort  in  June,  1838, 
in  which  1,867  students  were  implicated,  and 
which  led  to  the  arrest  of  students  all  over 
Germany.  During  the  revolution  of  1848  the 
students  who  became  most  prominent  in  popu- 
lar movements  were  those  of  Vienna,  who  had 
never  before  joined  the  Burschenschaft. 

BriLSLEM,  a  parish  and  market  town  of  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  Irt  m.  X.  of  Staftord;  pop. 
in  1H71,  27,107.  It  is  the  principal  town  in 
the  district  called  **The  Potteries,"  on  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Liverpool  railway,  and  contains 
a  number  of  large  factories,  villas,  churches,  and 
several  public  buildings.  Here  is  found  a  va- 
riety of  clays  which  are  used  in  the  manufac- 


ture of  porcelain  and  earthenwares.  Early  in 
the  17th  century  it  was  the  chief  place  in  Eng- 
land for  the  production  of  earthenware,  at 
first  of  a  rude  and  homely  kind,  but  afterward 
brought  to  great  perfection  by  Joaiah  Wedge- 
wood,  who  was  bom  at  Burslem  in  1780. 

BURT,  an  E.  county  of  Nebraska,  separated 
from  Iowa  on  the  E.  by  the  Missouri  river,  and 
intersected  by  Middle  creek ;  area,  500  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  2,847.  The  Omaha  and  North- 
western railroad  (in  progress)  is  to  pass  tbroogh 
the  S.  W.  part,  and  a  branch  to  Tekama  in  the  S. 
E.  part  is  contemplated.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  184,062  bushels  of  wheat,  157,152 
of  Indian  com,  78,724  of  oats,  9,086  tons  of 
hay,  and  66,969  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
1,184  horses,  1,148  milch  cows.  1,694  other 
cattle,  1,161  sheep,  and  1,924  swme.  Capital, 
Tekama. 

BrRTOH ,  Jolii  Hm,  a  Scottish  author,  bora  in 
Aberdeen,  Aug.  22, 1809.  He  was  educated  at 
Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  and  began  the 
practice  of  law,  which  he  soon  abandoned  for 
literature.  To  the  "  Westminster  Review,"  and 
afterward  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  he  con- 
tributed articles  on  law,  history,  and  political 
economy,  and  to  *^  Blackwood^s  Magazine  "  lit- 
erary sketches,  several  of  which  have  been  col- 
lected under  the  title  of  "The  Scot  Abroad" 
(1864).  He  has  published  the  *'Life  and  Cor- 
respondence of  David  Hume  "  (2  vols.,  1846) ; 
"Lives  of  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  and  Duncan 
Forbes  of  Culloden"  (1847);  "Political  and 
Social  Economy  "  (1849) ;  "  Narratives  from  the 
Criminal  Trials  of  Scotland"  (1852);  "Manual 
of  the  Law  of  Scotland ;"  "  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Bankmptcy ; "  "  History  of  Scotland  from 
the  Revolution  to  tlie  Extinction  of  the  last 
Jacobite  Insurrection"  (1868);  "History  of 
Scotland  from  Agricola^s  Invasion  to  the  Rev- 
olution of  1688"  (7  vols.  8vo,  1867-'70);  and 
"  The  Bookhunter  "  (1869).  Ho  aided  Sir  John 
Bowring  in  editing  the  works  of  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  for  which  he  furnished  the  introduction, 
and  afterward  wrote  a  volume  of  "  Benthami- 
ana."  In  1854  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  prison  board  of  Scotland,  and  npon  the 
transfer  of  the  functions  of  the  board  to  the 
home  office,  he  was  continued  as  manager  and 
secretary;  and  in  1868  he  was  appointed  to 
report  annually  to  parliament  the  judicial  sta- 
tistics of  Scotland.  In  this  year  he  also  be- 
came historiographer  royal  for  Scotland. 

BCRTOH,  Richard  Fraaris,  a  British  explorer 
and  author,  born  at  Tuam,  Ireland,  in  1821. 
He  entered  the  Indian  army  in  1842  as  lieo- 
tenant.  While  stationed  in  the  prendency  of 
Bombay  he  spent  some  time  in  exploring  the 
Neilgherry  hills,  and  afterward  served  live 
years  in  Sinde  under  Sir  C.  J.  Napier.  During 
these  years  he  wrote  "  Sinde,  or  tiie  Unhappy 
Valley,"  and  "  Falconry  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Indus"  (1850):  "Sinde,  and  the  Races  that 
inhabit  the  Valley  of  the  Indus,"  and  "  Goa  and 
the  Blue  Mountains"  (1851).  -  He  had  also  ac- 
quired the  Arabic,  Afghan,  Persian,  Hindo- 
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stanee,  and  Mooltanee  languages,  of  the  last  of 
which  he  published  a  gramiimr.  In  1851  he 
returned  to  Enjrland,  and,  receiving  a  year's 
furlough,  started  to  visit  Mecca  and  Medina, 
which  no  Christian  liad  reached  since  Burck- 
hardt,  in  1814-M5.  Arriving  at  Alexandria,  he 
assumed  the  character  of  a  wandering  dervish ; 
and  so  perfectly  had  he  acquired  the  Arabic 
language  and  habits,  that  he  was  never  detect- 
ed, and  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the  holy- 
cities.  His  work,  "A  Pilgrimage  to  El  Medi- 
nah  and  Mecca ''  (1855),  in  which  he  describes 
this  journey,  excited  great  attention.  He  soon 
afterward  made  an  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
Africa;  this  journey  is  described  in  his  ** First 
Footsteps  in  East  Africa,  or  an  Exploration  of 
Harar"  (1850).  During  the  Crimean  war  he 
served  as  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  Beatson.  In 
1850  ho  set  out  upon  anotlier  African  expedi- 
tion, starting  from  Zanzibar,  accompanied  by 
Capt.  Speke.  They  penetrated  to  the  lake  re- 
gion, and  in  1858  discovered  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Burton  described  this  expedition  in  his  ^'Lake 
Regions  of  Central  Africa"  (1800).  He  then 
visited  the  Mormon  settlements  in  Utah,  and 
published  "The  City  of  the  Saints"  (1801). 
In  1801  ho  was  made  consul  at  Fernando  Po, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  vrvotQ 
"  Abbeokuta  and  the  Cameroons,"  and  "  A 
Mission  to  Gelele,  King  of  Dahomey"  (1804). 
In  1804  he  became  consul  at  Santos,  Brazil, 
and  wrote  ^Explorations  of  the  Highlands  of 
Brazil"  (1808)  and  "Letters  from  the  Battle- 
fields of  Paraguay  "  (collected  in  1870).  In 
1808  he  went  to  Damascus  as  consul;  trav- 
elled aft43rward  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  wrote 
"Unexplored  Palestine"  (1872);  and  his  "An- 
thropological Ci)llcctions  in  tlie  Holy  Land  " 
was  published  by  the  anthropological  society. 
In  1872  also  appeared  "Zanzibar,  City,  Island, 
and  Coast."  This  is  properly  an  introduction 
to  his  "  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,"  hav- 
ing been  written  before  that  work;  but  the 
manuscript,  which  had  been  sent  to  England, 
was  mislaid  in  the  foreign  office.  In  1872  he 
was  appointed  consul  at  Trieste.  He  hiis  also 
published  "  Vikram  and  the  Vampire,  or  Tales 
of  Hindu  Devilry  "  (1809).  It  is  said  that  he 
has  acquired  85  languages  and  dialects. 

BUftTON,  ftobert,  an  English  clergyman  and 
aathor,  bom  at  Lindley,  Leicestershire,  Feb.  8, 
1570,  died  in  Oxford  in  1039  or  1040,  about  the 
time  which,  having  cast  his  own  nativity,  he 
had  himself  predicted.  His  family  were  ancient 
and  wealthy.  In  1593  he  went  to  the  university 
of  Oxford,  and  was  elected  student  of  Christ 
Church  in  1599.  Having  taken  orders,  he  ob- 
tained a  college  living,  and  in  1028  was  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Berkeley  to  the  rectory  of  Se- 
grave  in  Leieesterslrire.  •  He  composed  the 
"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  "  in  order,  it  is  said, 
to  distract  his  own  mind  from  mournful  reflec- 
tions. This  book,  published  in  1021,  passed 
through  five  editions  in  its  author^s  lifetime, 
and  has  repeatedly  been  reprinted  since.  Sterne 
seems  to  have  used  it  almost  as  a  common- 
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place  book.  Dr.  Johnson  said  it  was  the  only 
book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours 
sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise.  Byron  called 
it  the  most  exciting  and  instructive  medley 
of  quotations  and  classical  anecdotes  he  ever 
perused.  Burton  left  his  books  to  be  divided* 
between  the  Bodleian  and  Christ  Church  libra- 
ries, and  £100  to  each  to  purchase  books. 

BiHTON,  WillUm  Evans,  an  English  actor, 
born  in  London  in  1804,  died  in  New  York, 
Feb.  9,  1800.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
George  Burton,  author  of  "  Biblical  Research- 
es." Intended  for  the  church,  ho  received  a 
classical  education,  but  at  tho  age  of  18  assum- 
ed the  direction  of  his  father's  printing  oflice 
and  edited  a  monthly  magazine.  His  success  as 
an  amateur  performer  led  him  to  become  an 
actor,  and  after  several  years  of  experience  on 
the  >forwich  circuit,  he  appeared  with  success 
at  the  Ilaymarket  in  1832.  He  wrote  several 
dramatic  pieces,  one  of  which,  "Ellen  Ware- 
ham,"  was  played  at  five  theatres  in  London 
on  tho  same  evening.  Ho  came  to  America  in 
1834,  and  at  different  times  was  the  lessee  and 
manager  of  theatres  in  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, and  New  York.  In  Philadelphia  he 
erected  the  National  theatre,  and  started  in 
1837  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine."  In  1841 
he  became  manager  of  the  National  theatre  in 
New  York,  which  was  consumed  by  fire  in 
May  of  that  year.  He  managed  Burton's  thea- 
tre, previously  known  as  Pidmo's  opera  house, 
in  Chambers  street,  New  York,  from  1848  to 
1850,  when  he  leased  the  Metropolitan  thea- 
tre in  Broadway.  This,  under  tlie  name  of 
Burton's  new  theatre,  he  continued  to  manage 
till  1858,  when  he  began  a  starring  tour.  Mr. 
Burton  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  had 
collected  a  large  and  valuable  library.  Ho 
gained  great  success  as  a  manager,  while  as 
an  actor  he  excelled  in  a  wide  range  of  com- 
e<ly  characters,  being  especially  identified  with 
those  of  Captain  Cuttle,  Toodles,  Aminadab 
Sleek,  Mr.  Micawber,  Poor  Pillicoddy,  Paul 
Pry,  Tony  Lumpkin,  &c.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  magazines,  edited  for  several 
years  the  Philadelphia  "  Literary  Souvenir,'* 
and  published  a  "  Cycloi)a;dia  of  Wit  and  Hu- 
mor" (2  vols.,  New  York,  1858). 

BrRTON-i;POX-TRE.\T,  a  market  town  of  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  21  m.  E.  of  Stafford,  in  a 
])arish  of  its  own  name,  which  lies  partly  in 
Staffordshire  and  partly  in  Derbyshire ;  ])op.  in 
1871,20,358.  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  vale 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trent,  which  is  naviga- 
ble to  this  point  by  barges,  and  was  formerly 
crosvsed  here  by  a  remarkable  and  very  ancient 
freestone  bridge  of  30  arches,  which  was  par- 
tially pulknl  down  and  replaced  by  one  of  29 
arches  in  1803-'4.  The  streets  are  well  paved 
and  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  three  liand- 
some  churches,  chapels  belonging  to  various 
dissenting  congregations,  a  free  grammar  school 
for  boys,  a  library  and  newsnwm,  almshouses, 
a  union  workhouse,  a  dispensary,  and  a  sav- 
ings bank.    Burton  was  formerly  noted  for  ala- 
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bastcr  works,  but  its  chief  production  now  is 
the  famous  ale  to  which  it  gives  its  namey  and 
which  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  in  Eu- 
rope, America,  and  Asia.  In  1870  there  were 
26  breweries  in  operation,  inchiding  the  im- 
mense establishments  of  Bass  aud  Allsopp,  cov- 
ering respectively  about  40  and  50  acres.  The 
other  branches  of  industry  are  malting,  tan- 
ning, rope  making,  iron  forging,  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  and  hats.  There  are  fairs 
five  times  a  year,  and  a  weekly  market  on 
Thursdav.  Burton  has  communication  with 
all  parts  of  England  by  the  Midland  railway 
and  the  North  Staffordshire  and  Leicester  and 
Bwannington  lines;  and  a  branch  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  (or  Trent  and  Mersey)  canal  joins  the 
Trent  about  a  mile  below. — The  abbey  of  Bur- 
ton, some  remains  of  which  are  yet  visible, 
was  founded  about  1002  by  an  carl  of  Mercia, 
and  subseipiently  received  charters  and  privi- 
leges from  the  crown.  Some  of  the  abbots  sat 
in  parliament.  Henry  VIIL,  on  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries,  granted  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  this  abbey,  including  the  town  and  sev- 
eral hamlets,  to  an  ancestor  of  tlie  marquis  of 
Anglesey,  the  present  lord  of  the  manor,  who 
thence  derives  the  right  of  appointing  officers 
for  the  government  of  the  town. 

Bl'KTSCHEID  (Fr.  liorcette),  a  town  of  Prus- 
sia, in  the  province  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  river 
Worm,  close  by  Aix-la-Chapelle,  of  which  it  is 
almost  a  continuation;  pop.  in  1871,  10,079. 
It  contains  several  manufactories,  especially  of 
cloths  and  needles,  and  some  celebrated  sulphur 
springs  and  battis,  whose  temjierature  is  from 
100°  to  165°.     It  had  formerly  a  famous  abbey. 

BrKY,  a  parish,  parliamentary  borough,  and 
manufacturing  town  of  Lancashire,  England, 
between  the  Roche  and  the  Irwell,  8  m.  N.  of 
Manchester,  with  which  city  it  communicates 
by  railway  and  canal ;  pop.  f)f  the  ])orough  in 
1871,  41,517.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  but  its  im- 
jrortance  is  of  mcxlern  date.  Since  1846  the 
streets  have  been  paved  and  widened,  gas  and 
water  introduced,  sewers  constructed,  and 
many  handsome  buildings  erected.  The  prin- 
cipal editices  are  the  parish  church,  with  a 
beautiful  tower  and  spire ;  a  town  hall,  in  the 
Italian  stvle,  budt  bv  the  earl  of  Derbv ;  a 
Gothic  church,  with  a  spire  130  ft.  high, 
erected  in  1808;  an  athenanim,  a  mechanics' 
institution,  a  mcMlel  barrack,  and  a  savings 
bank.  There  are  many  excellent  scho<»ls. 
The  manufacture  of  woollens  was  introduced 
here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  is  still 
]>rominent.  '  Tlie  cotton  manufacture  is  exten- 
sively prosecuted  in  all  its  branches;  several 
important  hnprovements  in  it  originated  here, 
ami  among  others  that  of  employing  various 
colors  in  weaving  one  piece  of  cloth.  The  tirst 
Sir  Robert  Peel  establishe<l  his  extensive  print 
works  on  the  IrwelK  near  this  town;  and  at 
lii<»  residence.  Chamber  hall,  in  the  immedi- 
ate vij'inity,  his  son,  the  celebrated  statesman, 
wn*i  born;  a  bronze  statue  of  him  stands  in 
the  market   place.     Bury  also  contains  seve- 


ral bleaching  and  dyeing  establishments,  papci 
mills,  logwood-grinding  mills,  and  iron  foun 
deries.  It  is  governed  by  the  county  magis 
trates,  who  hold  petty  sessions  twice  a  week 
There  are  extensive  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity. 

BtllY.  I.  Angc  Heiri  Slaic  de,  a  French  an 
thor,  bom  at  Avignon  in  May,  1818.  His  nam< 
is  proi>erly  Blaze,  that  of  Bury  being  a£«urae< 
from  his  mother,  who  was  of  English  descent 
He  studied  at  the  college  Bourbon  in  Paris,  an< 
made  his  first  literary  venture  with  a  poem  en 
titled  Le  novpcr  chez  le  commandeur^  publisher 
in  1881)  in  the  J^etue  des  iJeux  Mondu,  T 
that  periodical  he  contributed  for  many  jear 
u}>on  political  and  social  questions.  Ho  wrot 
for  it  also  many  po«ms  and  Critical  essays  upoi 
Ciermany  and  its  literature,  some  of  them  nn 
derthe  pseudonyme  of  Hans  Werner.  Aroonj 
his  works  are  a  translation  of  Goetho^s  FauMi 
accompanied  with  notes  and  an  essay  (1840 
9th  ed.,  1858) ;  Konemonde^  an  illustrated  poer 
(1841);  PohU9  (1842);  Les  Poesie*  de  Gath 
(1843);  EcrivaiM  et  poetes  de  VAUemagn 
(2  vols.,  1840);  Z«  nuit  de  WalpurgU  (1860) 
Sotitenirs  et  reciU  dc*  eampagnea  d^Autriek 
(1854) ;  Lee  mueiciene  contentporaita  (1856) 
Jnterm^dee  et  poemee  (1869);  Lee  salons  d 
Vienne  et  de  Berlin  (1861,  anonymous);  L 
Decameron^  a  come<ly  (1861);  Le  Cketalierd 
Chatt»ot  (1862);  and  Meyerbeer  et  son  temp 
(1865).  In  1868  ho  recovered  from  the  famil; 
of  Meyerbeer  his  right  in  LaJeunesse  de  Gotthi 
of  which  he  wrote  tlie  libretto.  II.  Marie  Fii 
liie  R«se  Stiart,  a  French  writer  of  Scottish  dc 
scent^  wife  of  the  preceding.  At  the  age  of  1 
she  began  to  contribute  essays  and  tales  to  th 
Jierue  de  Paris  and  the  Retue  des  Deux  Mondei 
under  the  pseudonymes  of  Arthur  Dodley  ani 
Maurice  Flassan.  She  has  written  both  in  £np 
lish  and  Fren<h.  Under  f)ne  of  her  pseudonyms 
she  has  published  Eenai  sur  Lord  Bjf ran,  wot 
the  novels  ** Mildred  Vernon"  and  **FalkeB 
berg,''  and  under  her  own  name  Voyage  e 
Avtriehe,  en  Hongrie  et  en  AlUmagne  (1851). 

BIRY  ST.  EDMOtD%  a  ]>arliamentarj  and  mil 
nicipal  borough  and  nuirket  town  of  Englani 
in  tlie  county  of  Siittblk,  on  the  river  Larke,  2 
m.  N.  W.  of  Ipswich;  no]),  of  the  borough  i 
1871,  14,028.  It  is  well  built,  and  is  suppLie 
with  gas  and  water.  It  has  three  handsoni 
churches,  one  of  which,  J?t.  Mary's,  built  abov 
1430,  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  carve 
roof,  and  contains  a  monument  to  Man 
queen  of  France,  alU'rward  duchess  of  SufibU 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  Amon 
the  schools  are  a  free  grammar  school,  founde 
bv  Edward  VI.,  a  commercial  school  for  15 
boys,  national  schools,  i^c.  Of  nearly  1 01)  almi 
houses  and  similar  institutions  in  Bury,  the  mof 
celebrated  is  Clopton's  hospital  for  age<l  wi<l 
owers  and  widows.  Two  fairs  are  held  her 
during  the  year ;  the  principal  one,  which  i 
among  the  most  important  in  England,  com 
mences  ( )ct.  2,  and  lasts  three  weeks. — Bury  Si 
Ednmmrs.  or  St.  Etlmund's  I  Jury,  as  the  o! 
writers  call  it,  is  sujiposed  to  be  the  Uoman  Vi 
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la  Faustina.  Itx  namu  comes  from  St.  KdmQDd,  I  mngnifit-cnt  in  tlie  kinpilom  afU-r  that  of  Glastcn- 
kini;  and  martyr,  whu  re<«ive<l  tliu  iiianur  frum  !  \ii»ry.  Tlic  abbot,  unilvr  whom  wore  80  moaliH, 
Ke«<]ric  Bftif  fill!  di^^!^olution  of  the  he|)tar(.liy,  1(J  chaplaina,  and  111  Btrvimts,  cnjoyud  tho 
iind  WAS  h<?rv  crowiiud  kiDg  ut'  East  Angliu  in  {  most  oituDsivo  ]irivili.-(,'i.-s,  wen  to  the  cuiniu^ 
Bo<i.  After  [lis  di'ntli  iind  canonization  the  3kn-  :  «f  money  and  inttii'tiim  of  cii[iitul  jmnisliiiictil. 
edictincs  founded  ln-iv  un  abbey  under  his  pro-  Almost  the  only  rehe  lelt  of  its  giai^'cur  is  the 
taction,  wliicb  in  Iiitor  afoa  became  t)ie  most  :  wcstLTn  pait.    On  the  side  of  tlit-  churchyard 


opposite  to  thi.i  slandd  tlie  Nprmnn  tower,  or 
church  frute,  a  sijiuiro  structure  f)n  t\.  in  height, 
and  of  unknon-n  age.  It  originally  only  form- 
ed the  principal  entrance  to  tha  cliurchynrd, 
but  it  was  used  afler  the  diiiiiolntioD  of  the 
abbey  aa  a  belfry  for  a  neinhhorinit  chureli. 
It  19  considered  one  of  tlio  finest  sjieciinen*  of 
Sormnn  arehitet'ture  in  existence.  Portions  of 
the  chnreh  remain,  liut  are  iVJed  an  dwellinRd 
and  shops.  Parliaments  were  lii-hl  hci-o  by  Hen- 
ry III.  and  aoveral  other  kings.  The  town  is 
tlio  hirtliphice  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Bishop 
Gaiiliner,  and  Bi^Iiop  Blmnlield  of  London. 

BUS,  CMr  dc,  a  t'rcnch  priest,  bom  at  Oa- 
vaillon,  Feh.  8, 1.14-1,  dieiUn  Avignon,  April  1.), 
in07.  In  youth  he  led  a  tcny  life  in  the  camp 
and  at  court,  bnt  took  ordent  in  l.'iTi,  and  in 
1393  foHnde<l  at  De  rislcVVimcluw)  the  first 
estftblislmient  of  the  rcliifious  order  of  iho  il"e~ 
trine  ehritieime  or  il->clrin>tlrf*.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  there  were  150  of  their 
estahlisliments  in  Franco.  The  order  vriis  re- 
iit«red  in  IS^D  at  Cavaillon,  with  an  crjialili^h- 
iiient  at  Marseilles,  and  another  ha*  sinio  been 
founded  in  ]'nri^9.  Dc  Bus  founiled  in  V>sa 
the  ^fillft  th  III  Unrlrh'f  flircllriiHf,  a  sitiiihir 
iiistitation  for  n-onit-Ti,  nliich  doL's  not  a|)pcar 
to  have  been  restnnJl.  He  became  blind  near 
the  eh)-e  of  his  life.  His  principal  work  is  /«- 
ttfiittiniif  (.">  vols.,  Paris,  IC'ii!). 

BrSBFJini'S  Aigerlv  CUlnlnn  (Aioier  Cinis- 
LEN  DE  Bi'bbei'q),  a  Flemish  scholar  and  i^tates- 
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man,  born  at  Comrninea  In  1522,  died  near 
Ronen,  Oct.  28,  1.J92.  He  was  employed  l.y 
Ferdinand  I.  on  several  important  diplomatio 
missions,  and  otficiute<l  for  many  years  lui  am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  whence  he  watt 
recalled  in  1502  to  take  charge  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  sons  of  the  emperor  Maximilian 
H.  In  ISTO  he  ikcconi|iaDiecl  the  archdiichesa 
Elizabeth  to  France  on  occasion  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Charles  IX.,  and  was  aTnbassa<lor 
in  Puria  till  1592,  when  bo  left  the  French 
court  to  virit  Flanders.  On  his  way  he  waa 
attacked  by  a  party  of  Icofniers,  and  although 
be  rcceiveil  no  personal  inturj-,  the  shock  was 
so  ^roat  that  he  dieil  before  he  contd  reach 
his  destination.  During  his  rexidence  in  Tur- 
key ho  made  a  collectioti  of  celebrated  (ireck 
inscriptions  anil  manuscripts,  which  he  after- 
ward presented  to  tho  library  at  Vienna,  and 
also  employed  an  artist  to  make  drawin|;s  of 
rare  i>lants  and  animals.  His  principal  work 
is  the  Itinera  CottitniitinnpnUinnum  it  Amu- 
aliiii'im,  ft  de  lir  HilHari  roiitr"  THmit  iniiti- 
t«n,'hi  Cn«»iliiim  (Antwerji,  l.'>S2t,  also  pub- 
lished under  the  title  Lrt/iitioiiu  Tiirei'it  rSjih- 
tnhr  /I'.  (Paris,  l.'iHHl. '  Ilis  complete  works, 
in  Latin,  were  pnbliRlie<l  ui  Leyilen  in  1UU3, 
and  at  Basel  in  IT4<i, 

BrsCA,  a  town  of  Pic<lniont,  Italy,  in  the 
province  and  fl  m.  S.  W.  of  Coni.  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Maim,  an  affluent  of  the  Po ;  pop.  about 
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bDsCH,  Johann  GeoryC)  a  German  pLilanthro- 
pist  and  writer  on  statistics  and  conimorcc, 
born  at  Alton-Wedinj?  in  Hanover,  Jan.  3, 
1728,  died  Aup.  5,  1800.  He  was  educated 
at  Hamburg  and  Gottingen,  and  in  IToO  was 
made  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Ham- 
burg gymnasium,  which  post  he  held  till  his 
death.  Besides  suggesting  many  theoretical 
improvements  in  the  carrying  on  of  trade 
by  tlie  city,  he  brought  about  the  establisli- 
ment  of  an  association  for  the  promotion  of 
art  and  industry,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
school  of  trade,  instituted  in  1707,  which  be- 
came under  his  direction  one  of  the  most 
noted  establishments  of  its  class  in  the  world. 
Besides  a  history  of  trade  (OeschichU  der 
merkicurdigsten  Welthandel,  Hamburg,  1781), 
he  wrote  voluminously  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  commerce  and  political  economy. 
His  collected  works  were  published  in  16  vol- 
umes at  Zwickau  in  1818-'16,  and  8  volumes 
of  selected  writings,  comprising  those  on  trade 
alone,  at  Hamburg,  1824-'7.-  For  some  time 
before  his  death  Biisch  was  almost  totally  blind. 

bCsCHING,  Alton  Friedrich,  a  German  geog- 
rapher, born  at  Stadthagen,  in  Schaumburg- 
Lippe,  Sept.  27,  1724,  died  in  Berlin,  May  28, 
1793.  His  first  geographical  work,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
was  published  in  1752.  In  1754  h«  becnme 
professor  of  philosophy  at  GOttingen,  and  in 
1761  pastor  of  the  German  Lutheran  church 
in  i?t.  Petersburg.  .  In  1766  he  removed  to 
Berlin.  His  most  important  work,  the  Erd- 
heschreihung,  of  which  the  first  volume  was 
published  at  Hamburg  in  1 754,  was  continued 
ny  various  authors  down  to  1 807.  That  division 
of  it  in  which  he  describes  the  countries  and 
nations  of  Europe  (12  parts)  was  translated  into 
English  (6  vols.  4to,  London,  1762).  He  wrote 
many  other  works,  among  wliich  are  Epitame 
Theologia  (Lemgo,  1757)  and  Grundriss  zu 
einer  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  (2  vols., 
Eisfeld.  1772-^84). 

BrsCH9liNi\,  Johaui  Kari  Edaard,  a  German 
philologist,  bom  in  Magdeburg,  Feb.  14,  1805. 
Ho  studied  in  Berlin  nnder  Bockh,  Wolf,  and 
Hegel,  and  at  Gottingen  under  Bopp.  In 
1827-^8  he  was  a  tutor  in  Mexico,  where  he 
gave  much  attention  to  the  Aztec  and  other 
languages.  On  his  return  to  (lermany  he  was 
introduced  by  Bopp  to  AVilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
whom  he  assisted  from  1829  to  1835  in  the 

Preparation  of  his  celebrated  work  on  the 
jivi  language  in  Java.  After  Humboldt's 
death  (1835)  he  was  the  sole  author  of  the 
third  volume,  containing  a  comparative  gram- 
mar of  the  South  sea  and  Malay  languages, 
and  was  charged  by  the  Berlin  academy  with 
editing  the  whole  work  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1836- 
'40).  Buschmann  also  published  Humboldt's 
vocabulary  of  the  Tahitian  language  in  his 
Aptr^'t  de  la  laugue  det  Vrn  Marquises  et  la 
langue  (alfienne  (1843).  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt employed  him  to  prepare  the  original 
mnnuscript  of  his  Kosmos  (1845-'59),  of  which 


the  last  MS.  volume,  corrected  by  Humboldt, 
was  in  1866  presented  by  Buschmann  to  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  who  gave  it  to  the  imperial 
library  in  Paris.  Buschmann  was  made  pro- 
fessor in  1840,  and  director  of  the  royal  library 
at  Berlin  in  1853.  Among  his  ]>rincipal  works 
are :  Die  aztckischen  Ortsnamen  (Berlin, 
1853) ;  Die  Spuren  der  aztekischen  Sprachen 
iin  ni}rdlicheii  Mexico  und  hohern  amerika- 
nischen  Norden  (1859);  Das  Apache  und  der 
athapaskische  Sprachstamm  (3  vols.,  1860-'63) ; 
and  Gram  mat ik  der  sonorischen  Spraehen  (3 
parts,  Berlin,  1864-'8). 

BISEMBAVM.  Henaann,  a  German  theologian, 
bom  at  Nottelen,  Westphalia,  in  1600,  died  in 
Mfinster,  Jan.  31,  1668.  He  wa*  rector  of  the 
Jesuit  college  at  Mtlnster,  and  in  his  Medulla^ 
ThiologuB  Moralis,  which  passed  through  60 
editions  (new  ed.,  2  vols.,  Lonvain,  1848),  he 
carried  the  doctrine  of  the  temporal  supremacy 
of  the  popes  to  such  a  height,  that  the  secolar 
tribunals  in  almost  every  European  state  were 
unanimous  in  pronouncing  condemnation  on  Lis 
work,  and  conmiitting  it  to  the  flames. 

BUSH,  George,  'an  American  theologian,  bom 
at  Norwich,  Vt.,  June  12, 179«,  died  in  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  Sept.  19,  1859.  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  college  in  1818,  studied  at  Prindb- 
ton  theological  seminary,  received  ordination 
in  the  Presbyterian  church,  was  for  four  years 
a  missionary  in  Indiana,  and  in  1831  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  oriental  literatnre  in 
the  university  of  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
1832  he  published  a  ''Life  of  Mohammed,*' 
and  in  1833  a  ''Treatise  on  the  Millenniom,'* 
in  which  he  regards  the  millennial  age  aa  the 
period  during  which  Christianity  triumphed 
over  Roman  paganism.  About  the  same  time 
he  compiled  a  volume  of  "  ^k;riptura]  lUnstra- 
tions;  '^  in  1835  published  a  Hebrew  grammar; 
and  in  1840  began  the  issue  of  a  series  of  com- 
mentaries on  the  Old  Testament,  which  ex- 
tended to  seven  volumes.  He  edited  in  1844 
the  "Hierophant,"  a  monthly  magazine,  de- 
voted to  the  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the 
prophetic  symbols.  In  the  same  year  appeared 
ins  "  Anastasis,^'  in  which  he  opposed  that 
view  of  the  resurrection  which  implies  a  phys- 
ical reconstruction  of  the  body.  This  work 
attracted  much  attention,  and  he  answered  the 
many  attacks  which  were  made  upon  it  in  a 
treatise  entitled  "  The  Resurrection  of  Christ'' 
Ho  connected  himself  with  the  "New  Jeru- 
salem church ''  in  1845,  translated  from  the 
Latin  the  diary  of  SwedenlK)rg,  and  afterward, 
as  editor  of  the  "  New  Church  Repository " 
and  otherwise,  labored  to  develop  and  maintain 
the  principles  of  that  philosopher.  In  1847  he 
publishe<l  a  work  on  the  higher  phenomena  of 
mesmerism,  which  he  deemed  a  confirmation 
of  the  tniths  of  Swedenborg's  revelations;  and 
in  1H57  *' Priesthood  and  Clergy  unknown  to 
Christianity."  His  memoirs,  by  W.  M.  Femald, 
were  published  in  1860. 

BtSHEL,  an  English  measure  of  8  gallons, 
divided  into  4  pecks,  used  for  dry  materiala^ 


BUSIlIIiE 

grain,  fhiit,  coal,  &e.  Tlic-  irallon,  n-hich  bj  act 
of  iisrliaincnt  of  Georftc  IV.,  c.  74,  -f  7,  is  de- 
fined to  detorniinc  iu  capacity,  munt  contain  10 
lbs.  av'oinliiimiK  uf  dUtillcd  v'ntcr,  wei|;liod  in 
air  at  a  tempiTature  of  (ifl"  F.,  tlie  barometer 
being  at  3il  incliea;  or  in  biillc  277-274  ciiliic 
inches.  Tho  so-cnllcd  imperial  bushel,  then, 
must  contain  2,2I8'11t2  cubic  inches.  But  if  tliu 
goods  measured  are  of  a  kind  usually  heaped,  as 
potatoes,  colli,  fic,  it  was  prescribed  tbat  the 
capaeitr,  ineludinit  tho  raised  cone,  should  be 
2,315  cubic  inches.  This  rule  was  abolished  by 
act  of  parliament  of  William  IV,  The  Win- 
cheater  busliel  was  tho  standard  before  the  im- 
periid  ft-nm  tbe  time  of  Henry  VII.  (act  of 
140^,  Its  eapneily  was  3,150*42  cnbic  inches ; 
its  dimensions  iS^  inches  internal  diameter,  and 
'depth  6  inches.  Heaped,  the  cone  was  to  bo 
not  le»s  than  0  inches  high,  making  with  a  trnc 
cone  its  contents  9,747-70  cubic  inches. — The 
bushel  of  tho  state  of  New  York  contains  60 
lbs,  of  pure  water  at  its  maiimura  density,  or 
2,211-84  cubic  inches. 

BVSIIIRE,  or  Ahi-Shrhr,  a  seaport  town  of 
Perua,  in  the  province  of  Fara,  on  the  N,  E., 
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coast  of  the  Persian  gulf,  at  the  northern  es- 
tremity  of  a  peninsula,  to  the  north  and  east 
of  which  is  tho  bay.  The  climate  is  e.ttreinely 
hot  and  unhealthy,  producing  various  kinds  of 
disease,  cspecinlly  of  tho  eyes.  In  1831  the 
plague  made  a  fearful  havoc' among  the  popu- 
lation, wbich  from  20,000  in  previous  vears 
dwindled  down  to  C,000  ur  G,000  in  1856;  but 
the  number  has  unco  somewhat  increased. 
Besides  many  huts  of  palm  wood  outside  of 
the  gates,  there  are  about  4IH)  white  stone 
houses  in  tbe  town,  which  present  an  a^eeablo 
appearance  from  a  distance;  and  the  li/iilj/irn, 
or  ventilators,  raised  over  the  houses  to  the 
height  of  100  feet,  contribute  to  enhance  this 
imiiression.  The  narrow  streets,  which  are 
very  numerous,  are  in  a  miserable  condition. 
There  are  few  handsome  buildings  in  the  town 
c^icepting  the  East  India  company's  factory 
and  the  sheikh's  palace.— Bnshire  is  tbe  great 
emjiorium  of  Persia.  Its  merchants  carry 
on  an  estensive  trade  with  India,  Russia,  and 
Turkey,  and  supply  olraost  all  Persia  witJi 
goods.  Tho  principal  imports  from  India  are 
steul,  iniligo,  sugars,  and   spices.      Manufac- 


tured goods  are  imported  from  England  and 
CNTOtinental  Eurojie,  a  Briti"h  consular  resident 
having  long  been  itiaiutaincd  at  Bushiro.  Many 
goods  sent  from  Europe  to  India  are  thence 
eiported  to  liushiri'.  Tbe  exports  are  raw 
silk,  sheep's  and  goats'  wool,  horses,  dried 
fhiit,  wine,  irrain,  copper,  turquoises,  tobacco, 
yellow  dye  berries,  asafictida  and  various  soKa 
of  drugs,  rose  water,  gall  nuts,  [K-arls,  and  other 
minor  articles.  The  prindiial  exports  of  manu- 
factured articles  are  carpets,  shawls,  velvets, 
silk  goods,  and  gold  and  silver  brocades.  Cot- 
ton is  extensively  produced,  and  chiefly  re- 
tained for  home  consumption,  although  some 
,  of  it  is  exported  to  Knssia  and  other  countries. 
The  great  route  to  the  interior  of  Persia  starts 
at  Bnshire,  and  is  of  grei 


stnttcfrienl  importance.  On  the  land  bide  tho 
town  is  fortined  liy  a  mnd  wall  with  round 
towers.  In  the  war  Iwtwecn  England  and 
Persia.  Bnshire  became  the  basis  of  military 
operations,  and  was  captured  Dec.  9,  18-i(i,  at 
the  vcrv  outset  of  the  expedition. 

ll'SUkiai  (I>nteh,  BMJcman*).  a  tribe  of 
S.  AfHca,  inhabiting  both  banks  of  tbe  Orange 
river.  The  desert  region  occupied  l>y  them  S. 
of  the  river  is  within  the  nomin.il  limitsof  Cape 
Colony,  and  is  deiugnated  as  (Ircnt  Bushman 
Ijind  Tho  Bushmen  re^mble  the  Hottentots, 
but  their  figure  is  smaller  and  more  spare, 
while  their  life  of  constant  warfare  and  priva- 
tion has  given  them  a  crafty,  savage  look,  at 
variance  with  the  sim|)lo,  stolid  e.fpres^ion  of 
Iho  Hottentots,    Thtir  language  resembles  the 


Hottentot  dialect  in  iln  linrsb,  inittural,  and 
raorting  sonndti,  but  tliii  two  pcopli;  do  sot 
nndiTsljind  e«rli  olher.  Tlit-y  Imvo  no  fix-.i\  I 
residence,  build  uu  dutllin^H,  but  live  in  fuuii-  | 


lies  and  roain.Bboot,  renting  under  trcc.i,  lia^beii, 
nnd  other  csxiiai  slieltcr,  subsisting  iijion  [iliin- 
der,  eating  raw  fleNli,  and  when  tlinl  fiiila  Eiv- 
inR  on  snnkeH,  mice,  grubH,  and  vennin.  In 
drinkinj;  tliey  lie  down.  Tbeir  usual  dotliiiif; 
in  a  mere  Bliet'i>9kin,  although  they  wear  caps 
or  iither  garments  when  they  can  procure  th^'in. 
Tiicy  ore  armed  with  knives,  small  bows  and 

(lOJMined  arrows,  which  they  uxe  with  dexterity, 
n  their  own  language  they  are  called  Saab  or 
Sann.  A  small  mjiiiber  of  them  in  Capo  Col- 
ony, employed  as  menials,  ore  comparatively 
civilized ;  but  missionary  efforts  are  not  very 
safi-esaful  among  them,  though  active  eKl>C- 
ciiilly  on  the  S.  E.  boimdary,  where  Hottentots 
live  totrethcr  with  Diishnien. 

BrsHXELL,  DbtU,  nn  American  inventor, 
horn  in  Pnvhrook,  Conn.,  about  ir.14,  dii-il  at 
Warrenton.  <Ja..  in  18-J4.  IK-  graduntcd  at 
Yale  college  In  1775,  and  turned  hi»  thoughts 
towanl  the  invention  iif  a  machine  for  bUiwing 
np  ^^1w^.■ls  from  nndor  water.  Ho  su<'cei<sfnUy 
cxplmlcd  many  amiUI  models,  and  mnile  n  large 
machine  cajinMe  of  conveying  an  operator  with 
l-'iii  Hw.  iif  powder,  which  was  tried  in  vain  on 
the  Eagle,  a  British  tU-gnn  ship.  lying  in  the 
hnrbor  of  Xcw  York.  Buslmell  "preimred  a 
nnnitier  of  macliines  in  kogn  to  Iw  tloateil  by 
the  tide  ntion  the  iiritisli  viiwels  Iving  in  the 
river  at  Pliiladelr-hia.  the  re*nlt  of  which  at- 
tempt gave  occasion  to  the  ballad  of  the  ■'  Unt- 
tle  of  the  KegH."  by  Francis  llojikinsnn.  He 
Itecnme  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  alti-r  the 
cliiso  of  the  war  went  t<i  France.  It  v.-ci-  long 
supposed  that  he  died  there,  but  he  returned  to 
America,  bccamo  |irinct])&l  of  iieyeral  schools 
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in  Georpa,  and  finally  a  physician  at  Warren 
ton,  where  he  was  known  oh  Ur.  Hush. 

BrSHXELL,  Utnce,  D.  It.,  an  American  cler 
gyman,  born  at  New  Prt'ston,  Conn.,  in  18l>2 
lie  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1B27,  wa 
teacher  in  an  academy  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  an 
in  lij'29  become  tutor  in  Yale  college,  *]» 
studying  hiw  and  theology.  In  1833  he  be 
eaiue  {lOsCor  of  the  North  Congr^ationa 
church  in  Hartford.  In  1837  he  delivered  a 
Yale  college  the  Phi  Beta  Kaptia  oration  oi 
the  "  Principles  of  National  Greatnesa,"  and  ii 
1847  published  "Chtistian  Nurture,"  in  whici 
he  dlticuwed  the  subject  of  retipons  edncation 
and  treated  of  the  fandly  as  a  religions  iosti 
tution.  In  1849  appeared  "  God  in  Clirisf 
three  discourses  previously  delivered,  with  i 
prcliniiuary  "Dissertation  on  Language  as  re 
latcd  to  Thought."  The  views  herein  expre^Mi 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  wer 
questioned,  and  the  auihoi^Bs  called  npoa  t 
answer  a  charge  of  heresy  before  the  clerics 
ai^uciation  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Th' 
charge  was  not  sustained.  In  further  expla 
nutiiiu  and  defence  of  his  views,  he  pnbliiioe< 
ill  1H.J1  a  work  entitled  "Christ  in  Theol(^,' 
in  which  be  argued  that  systematic  orthodox; 
is  not  attainable,  and  that  human  langnage  i 
incapable  of  expressing  with  any  exactnes 
theoliigic  science.  His  other  principal  work 
are;  '•Sermons  for  the  New  Life''  (1858) 
'■Nature  and  the  finpematural "  (18B8) 
"Work  and  Plav"  (1884);  "Christ  and  hi 
Salviition"  (1864);  "The  Vicarious  Socrifice 
( I  acr.) ;  ■•  Moral  Uses  of  Dark  Things  "  (1808) 
and  "  Women's  Suffroge,  the  Reform  again; 
Nature  "  (ISGO).  He  has  also  published  man 
discour.ie.i  and  addresses,  and  dob  been  a  fre 
quent  contributor  to  religious  pcriodicula. 

BrSSEl',  BeilaHla,  a  men-hant  of  Boston,  bor 
in  Canton,  Mush.,  March  1,  1767,  died  in  Roi 
bnry,  Jan.  1!),  1842.  At  the  age  of  18  he  en 
listed  as  a  private  in  the  revolutionary  army 
ond  served  for  three  or  four  years,  when  h 
married  and  began  business  as  a  silversmith  i; 
Dedhnm.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  remow 
to  Boston,  where  he  engaged  in  foreign  com 
mercc  nnd  accoutred  a  t'ortunc.  which  he  b« 
qucatbed  to  Harvard  university,  after  the  d« 
cease  of  certain  relatives,  to  In-  nsed  for  th 
snpiiort  of  the  Itiw  and  divinity  schools,  aD< 
for  the  establishment  of  a  schoid  for  inslruetio] 
in  practical  agriculture.  For  this  last  pnrpos 
he  devised  n  farm  of  several  hundred  acres  ii 
West  Roxbury.  near  Boston,  where  in  18C9-'7i 
the  government  of  the  university  built  a  col 
lege,  nnd  establi^lied  a  school  of  agricnltai^ 
and  horticulture.  The  amount  of  Mr.  Busser' 
bequest  at  the  time  of  hh  death  was  eeliinate< 
at  (13.50.000. 

BI'SSV  D'lMMHSE,  LhIs  dr  CltflU  da,  t 
French  cavalier  of  the  seconil  half  of  the  16tl 
century.  He  became  prominent  during  thi 
St.  Burthidoroew  ina.'wacre.  of  which  he  nvaile< 
himself  til  murder  his  relative  Antoine  de  Clcr 
mont,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  liligatiuo 
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The  dalte  of  Anjon  ftfterward  procured  for  Lim 
the  command  of  the  castle  of  Angers.  H«  at- 
tempted to  seduce  the  couutesB  of  Uontsoreau, 
who  bj  her  husband's  cotiiraand  assigned  an 
interTiow  to  him,  when  he  was  met  by  the 
coDUt,  and  assassinated  aiUir  a  desperate  iwat- 
anoe.  His  death,  according  to  I>e  Thon,  was 
hailed  n-ith  general  delight.  One  of  George 
Chapman's  best  dramas  ia  "Buasy  d'Anibois," 
and  Alexandre  Dumas  made  Bus^  the  hero  of 
one  of  his  novels,  La  Dame  de  Monttoreau, 

BDtmjLUTTE,  lustaala,  a  Mexican  physician, 
soldier,  and  statesman,  born  at  Jiquilpan,  in 
the  province  of  Michoacan,  Jnly  27,  1780, 
died  at  San  Miguel  de  Allendo,  Feb.  6,  1S53. 
He  was  family  physician  to  Don  Felix  Maria 
Oalteja,  military  governor  at  San  Luis  Putosi, 
Irho  in  181)8  gave  bim  a  commission  in  the  ^an 
Luis  regiment  of  militia,  composed  of  tlie  sons 
of  the  wealthy.  He  served  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns in  which  OaHeja  commanded  till  1819, 
gaining  distinction  esp»ciaUy  in  the  battles  of 
Acolco,  Guao^nato,  and  Calderon,  and  at  the 
(iege  of  Cnantla  in  1813,  and  ri^ng  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  In  1S20,  having  gained  the 
Gonfldenoe  of  Iturbido,  he  was  made  chief 
oommander  of  the  cav^ry,  and  in  18'jl  mem- 
ber of  the  provisional  junta.  He  was  shortly 
afterward  raised  to  the  rank  of  field  marshal 
by  the  regenoy,  and  appointed  captain  general 
of  the  eastern  and  western  provmces  of  the 
interior.  In  April,  1823,  he  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  remaining  Spanish  forces  near 
Jnchi.  After  the  death  of  Jtnrbide,  having 
taken  sides  with  the  federal  party,  he  was  by 
the  government  of  Victoria  appointed  anew 
military  governor  of  the  provinces  of  the  inte- 
rior, with  the  rank  of  general  of  divi^on,  then 
the  highest  in  the  Uexican  army.  In  182y  he 
headed  the  revolution,  and  proclaimed  the  plan 
of  Jalapa.  toward  the  end  of  the  same  year; 
and  the  commencement  of  the  following!  year 
found  him  vice  president  of  the  republic  and 
exercising  the  supreme  executive  power.  In 
1833,  a  new  revolution  having  taken  place  un- 
der Santa  Anna,  Bustamante  resigned  the  presi- 
dency. In  18;13  lio  was  exiled  and  visited  the 
frincipal  countries  of  Eurojie,  but  especially 
ranoe,  w'huro  be  resided  till  183>i,  when  he 
was  recalled  by  the  government  after  the  full 
of  Santa  Anno.  Ho  was  roGlectod  president  of 
the  republio  aboat  the  middle  of  183T,  his  od-  i 
ministration  continuing  until  the  end  of  1841.  | 
He  then  set  out  anew  for  Europe,  and  remained  i 
there  till  1846.  The  next  year  lie  was  appoint-  j 
ed  president  of  the  congress,  the  last  impor-  I 
tant  office  that  he  filled.  Bustamante  was  one 
of  the  most  honorable  of  the  public  men  of  , 
Mexico,  and  the  republic  was  prosperous  under 
his  administration. 

MOTiBD  (Otis),  a  large  bird,  peculiar  to  the  . 
dry,  grassy  plains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
It  bos  not  boon  found  on  the  American  con-  : 
tinent,  and  only  one  species  in  Anstralia.  Bus- ! 
tarda  were  formerly  abundant  in  Great  Britain,  I 
on  the  open  wolds  of  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  | 
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some  parts  of  Scotland,  wliere  it  is  said  that 
they  wore  coursed  with  greyhounds,  which  ia 
by  no  means  impossible,  as  they  cannot  take 
wing  easily  or  without  considerable  prepara- 
tion, and  when  hard  pressed  on  a  sudden  have 
tlte  habit  of  running  with  their  wings  outspread 
like  sails  to  assist  them,  after  the  manner  of 
ostriches,  with  which  they  have  several  points 
in  common.  There  are  two  European  species 
of  this  bird,  which  appears  to  form  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  gallinaceous  tribes  and 
the  ostrich  and  cassowary.  The  great  bustard 
( 0.  tarda),  so  called  from  his  heaviness  on  the 
wing,  for  he  is  a  fleet  runner,  stands  nearly 
4  ft.  high,  and  weighs  fixim  SS  to  30  lbs,  The 
hood  and  neck  in  £e  male  are  ash-colored,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  neck  he  has  a  tuft  of  feath- 
ers nearly  9  inches  long  springing  from  the 
base  of  the  bill,  and  somewhat  resembling  those 
of  the  American  pinnated  grouse.  Like  them, 
also,  tlicy  overlie  two  naked  spots  of  skin, 
which  in  the  bustard  is  of  a  violet  color.    The 


upper 


parts  of  tlie  bird  are  beanlifully  voriega- 
with  block  and  rnstcolor  on  a  pale  reddish 
ground.  The  belly  and  sides  are  white.  The 
legs  are  long,  naked  above  the  knee,  dusky  in 
hue,  and  have  no  hind  toe,  bot  a  callous  promi- 
nence serving  as  a  heel.  The  male  bird  has  a 
water  sac  in  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  having 
Its  entrance  under  tlie  tongue,  capable  of  con- 
taining two  quarts  of  water.  Toe  female  ia 
much  smaller  than  the  male,  and  less  brightly 
colored  ;  her  neck  and  head  are  brown,  and  she 
bus  not  the  cnrions  water  sac.  The  other  spe- 
cies, the  little  bnstard  (0.  tetmx),  is  only  17 
inches  long.  It  generally  resembles  the  larger 
species  in  form  and  color,  but  its  head  is  red- 
dish brown,  while  the  neck  of  the  mote  is 
black,  with  a  narrow  white  border  above  and 
below.  The  upper  parts  arc  mottled  with  the 
same  colors,  but  with  finer  and  more  delicate 
lines.  This  species  is  very  r«fnmon  in  France, 
where  it  is  a  shy,  cunning,  and  wary  bird,  fre- 


iiurntini;  tlic  barren  hoathn  of  Ilriitanv  nnil 
thuso  oiiiittilur  t  rac'tM  known  an  tlio  /'rn>W  Tlie 
Al-sIi  .if  till-  LustonlH,  i.f  Iwtli  iiln'ciyM,  in  txctl- 
lent,  Kiijivnor,  it  \*  said,  to  tliat  of  tlic  tnrkoy ; 


nnil  it  is  singular  that  no  atti'in|>t  »«cnis  to  have 
liii'n  iiiailu  to  (liHiit.-stioattr  thum.  Tljir  are 
nil-Ill ii mill  Iiv  Xi-nu|>lioii  in  liis  Aniilia>iH  a» 
abundant  on  tbv  Mtfe  ]>laias  of  >[('»ii>ututiiia, 
iuhI  uri-  ^.'^nlur  imtumnul  visitants  of  iiortliL-rii 
Creiiv,  ttht-n;  tlii-y  aru  I'lm founded  witli  tlic 
wild  tiirki'v. — TIn;ri'  nro  four  iiilii-r  npi'cirs  of 
liustiii'd»  wliirh  art.-  lex*  known.  Tlio  1'1:ii'k- 
IifuiUd  Liistani  [f.  iii'jricji-].  an  Asiatic  f\>c- 
I'ii's.  iiiliiiliitM  tlio  liifriilniids  of  iliu  lliniiiliivn, 
and  idsii  tliu  ojiwi  Muliralta  ciiiiiitry,  wliiTC  it 
livc.-t  in  largv  tlucki^  and  i*  rvgardt-d  aa  uav  of 
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nc<-k,  lii'llv,  and  under  parts  wbite,  vitb  tin 
cxi't'iiti<in'i>f  a  bliuk  initili  on  tbc  breast.  TL< 
0.  ripridinernt  of  Africa  was  ilisciivcrvd  liv  L 
Viiilliint  in  ttio  iutorior  of  tlic  Catt'n:  tiiiintrr 
S.  Afritu,  and  in  soiiii-  )«rts  of  CajMi  Colony,  I 
ajiiivard  to  have  no  name  inlbo  vcmafuliir.  Ii 
coloring,  like  that  of  tlie  otiivr  spLi-ics.  itn  ron 
geni-m,  it  n:d<lii»li  brown  above,  with  llio  undv 
|>art>i  of  a  [lalu  bluixli  ^ej.  Tlie  korl  burtanl 
di^Mrovc■^t.■d  iiy  liurebell  nn  the  banks  of  tin 
ilruu^-  river,  is  uliout  5  tV.  in  bcicht.  and  Im 
7  in  extent  from  win^  to  winR,  while  its  ]>lii 
inii)»issaid  tul)0  h)  thick  an  tulH-jiroof  ufrnins 
nnvtliinK  short  of  a  rllle  boll.  Little  is  knowi 
of  its  I'huraeter  or  baMlH.  Tbc  O.  Ihnhimi 
■  difi-overed  by  Major  lienbani  in  central  Afriio 
is  uimther  larjje  mH-cifx,  not  lew  than  3  ft.  !*  in 
in  hi'itrht.  1i  is  fonnd  in  the  (rrawiy  disiriil 
in  I  mediate  ly  pontli  <if  the  (mat  desi-rt,  in  Ibe  rv 
).'ions  of  l-uke  Tcliail.  It  is  not  nnuieriius,  am 
IK  iilwavti  foiiiiil  in  i^niiany  with  fiazelli-K,  liki 
wliieli  II  is  futnons  for  the  lirilliuncy  of  itif  eye« 
The  Aiifrtnilian  bustard  {(>.  AmtinUitiiiha)  i 
hirijer  than  the  Euro{ieun,  hifiher  on  the  Iej.'s. 
imd  with  loiLjier  ueek ;  the  male  wei(;hs  lli  I. 
1G  I1>s..  and  is  n  niojestic-lookinfc  bird.  It  lia 
a  laiye  ]ionrh  on  the  front  of  the  nerk,  whii-l 
luuy  bo  inflati'd  m  nii  nearly  to  toneh  tin 
proiind.  Tliix  develoimieiit  is  jieculiar  to  tin 
brvvdin^  reason,  ami  is  eonne<'t<.-<l  with  tin 
voeal  orf-'uns,  then  atinormiilly  exercised.  Tli< 
ei'liirs  and  habits  are  as  in  other  hobtnrds. 

Brrrmx  BIKD,  a  name  omAxeA  to  the  preu 
flirike.  l)eliin(.'iii)r  to  the  oritcr  iMOtfrn,  trilx 
ilu.tii-mtrri'.  and  familv  /aniiilir.  The  I*^ 
knowij  (.inns  of  the  fimiily  is  /nn;v«(I,inn.l 
rhar;ii'terized  hv  a  inoderalely  long  and  stmni 
bill,  with  the  rnlnien  cnrvcd  and  tip  liookei 
and  eiii.irginnte ;  tarsus  sliort  and  vtronp;  loe 
Bg      ;  bind  ti> 
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BUTCHER  BIED 

(Baird)  taking  ita  place.  The  nest  is  bnilt  of 
dr;  groB^  loaves,  and  raoss,  in  tlie  fork  of  a 
buah  or  low  tree ;  tLe  eggs  are  five  or  six  in 
nninber,  of  a  dull  cinereous  blue  color,  flpotted 
and  streaked  iit  tlie  larger  end  with  jcllowish 
brown;-  the  time  of  incubation  is  15  days.  It 
freqaents  woody  and  bushy  places,  where  it 
sitM  perched  on  a  branch  continually  jerking 
its  tail;  its  tliglit  ia  undulating  and  rapid;  it  is 
most  commonly  seen  sinf^le  or  in  pairs,  and  is 
wary  and  liard  to  approach  It  fkods  on  in- 
sects, eapec tally  grasshoppers  and  crickets; 
but  it  also  attacks  and  kills  smalt  birds,  which 
it  tears  apart  and  av.  allon  s  in  largo  pieces ;  it 
pitches  downward  liko  a  hawk  with  closed 
wings,  on  the  bntk  of  its  Mctim  winch  it  in- 
stantly stnkea  in  the  litad  tearing  open  its 
akull  In  contin  nient  it  cats  eagerly  pieces  of 
frisli  beef  Ii  1  as  the  singular  propensity  of 
inipnling  m  ccts  anil  small  birds  on  points 
of  tnigs  and  tiiorns  It  is  so  bold  tliat  it 
otten  enters  apartments  where  pet  birds  are 
kept,  and  atteniptstoseizotliomfrom  the  cages. 
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It  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds  in  distress, 
and  when  they  flock  around  to  see  what  is  the 
matter,  it  pounces  into  the  midst.  It  will  pur- 
sue birds  on  the  wing,  and  even  small  quad- 
nipeds  and  lizards.  Audubon  i.'iot'  opinion  that 
this  bird  is  the  same  as  the  L.  exfuUtor  of 
Linnaius,  but  more  recent  authuritics  consider 
theni  distinct.  Tlio  European  bird,  or  great 
cinereous  shrike,  is  rare  iu  England;  it  is 
sometimes  trained  in  Russia  for  patching  small 
birds,  rata,  and  mire,  whicli,  like  its  Amer- 
ican congener,  it  fixes  to  a  thorn  and  tears  to 
pieces  with  its  bill ;  it  possesses  the  same  pro- 
pensity for  fixing  its  food  in  confinement,  ac- 
cording to  Selliy ;  it  is  alt>o  called  butcher  bird. 
The  C.  Litilotkinnut  (Baird)  is  a  native  of  the 
southern  states,  being  coQtined  chiefiy  to  Flori- 
da, Georgia,  and  tlie  Oaroliuas.  This  is  called 
the  loggerhead  shrike,  and  abounds  on  the  rice 
plantations,  wliere  it  does  pood  service  in  de- 
stroying field  mice,  large  grub^a,  and  insects, 
pouncing  upon  them  like  a  hawk.     In  all  the 


butcher  birds  the  tegs  and  claws  are  weak,  and 
are  never  used  in  tearing  their  prey ;  this  is 
effected  by  their  powerful  bill,  and  in  tliis  they 
difftr  from  the  other  birds  of  prey,  which 
strike  and  tear  with  their  talons. 

BDTE,  an  island  of  Scotland,  in  the  frith  of 
Clyde,  separated  from  the  district  of  Co  wall  in 
Argyleshire  by  a  narrow  channel  celled  the 
Kyles  of  Bute,  IS  m.  long  and  3  to  5  id.  wide; 
area,  CO  sq.  m. ;  i>op.  abont  9,500.  The  sur- 
face in  the  northern  parts  is  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous ;  the  central  and  southern  portions  are 
undulating  and  tolerably  fertile.  The  tempera- 
ture is  mild  and  equable,  and  the  island  is  much 
resorted  to  by  invalids.  Host  of  the  inhabi- 
tants speak  Gaelic,  but  English  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  prevalent.  There  are  three  small 
takes.  Fad,  Ascog,  and  Qnein.  The  town  of 
Hutliesay,  once  the  residence  of  the  ticottUh 
monarchs,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  E.  coast, 
and  Monntstuart,  the  seat  of  the  marquis  of 
Bute,  tlie  cliief  proprietor,  is  near  it. 

BCTE.  L  J«kB  Sturt,  third  eart  of,  a  British 
statesman,  bom  in  Scotland  in  IT18,  died  in 
London,  March  10,  1793,  In  hb  10th  year  he 
succeeded  to  his  fatiier's  title  and  estates.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton.  In  1730  be  married 
the  only  daughter  of  Im\j  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu, and  in  Febrnnry,  1T3T,  was  elected  one 
of  the  16  representative  jieers  of  Seotlimd,  In 
1T3S  he  was  appointed  lord  of  ttie  bedchamber 
to  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of 
George  II.  On  the  death  of  his  royal  natron, 
in  Uarch,  1T51,  the  widowed  princess  ot  Wales 
gare  him  her  confidence  and  friendship,  and  he 
also  obtained  a  great  influence  over  the  youth- 
fal  prince  of  Woles,  who,  when  elevated  to  the 
throne  in  1T60  us  George  III.,  made  him  a 
member  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  March,  1701, 
one  of  ttie  secretaries  of  state.  His  wife  was 
created  a  British  peeress  in  her  own  right,  as 
Baroness  Mountstnart.  In  the  following  Octo- 
ber, Williniii  Pitt,  finding  his  powers  as  nomi- 
nal bead  of  the  administration  weakened  by  the 
vast  intlucnce  of  the  new  secretary,  retired  from 
the  cabinet;  and  in  May,  1702,  wlien  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  also  resigned,  Lord  Bute  succeed- 
ed him  as  prime  minister.  With  considerable 
ambition  and  inconsiderable  abilities.  Lord  Bute 
was  now  in  an  office  for  which  he  was  ill  adapt- 
ed, and  soon  became  unpopular.  He  was  vig- 
orously attacked  byJohn  Wilkes  in  the  "Nortii 
Briton,"  and  by  Churchill  the  poet,  who  as- 
sailed liim  because  ho  was  a  Scotchman.  Eng- 
land was  llien  involved  in  the  seven  years'  war. 
Lord  Bute  made  peace,  but  was  accused,  in 
coi^unction  with  the  princess  dowager,  of  hav- 
ing liecn  bribed  to  grant  loo  favorable  terms  to 
tbeenemy;  and  even  Lord  Camden,  many  years 
later,  stated  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
charge,  as  Bute's  patrimonial  estate  was  worth 
only  £1,500  a  year,  ond  he  was  onlv  life  tenant 
of  Wortley,  though  he  invested  £300,000  in 
land  and  houses.  Junius  also  intimates  corrup- 
tion, but  without  supporting  his  charges  by  evi- 
dence.   At  last,  on  April  7,  1763,  within  five 
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days  after  he  had  been  bitterly  attacked  by 
name  in  the  "  North  Briton,'' Bute  suddenly 
resigned.  Retaining  his  intluence  over  the 
king,  he  nominated  his  immediate  successors; 
but  a  cessation  of  all  intercourse  with  his  maj- 
esty soon  tollowed,  though  for  a  long  time  atter 
his  influence  was  su|>posi.'d  to  continue.  Lord 
Bute  went  back  into  ])rivate  life,  passing  his 
time  between  Scotland  and  England,  with  an 
occasional  visit  to  the  continent.  The  closing 
years  of  his  life  w^ere  spent  in  a  villa  on  the 
coast  in  Hampshire,  lie  had  some  literary 
tastes,  gave  a  sinecure  to  Home,  the  author  of 
"Douglas,"  granted  a  pension  of  £300  per  an- 
num to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  published  at  his  own 
expense  (£10,000)  9  quarto  volumes  delineating 
English  botany,  imd  after  12  copies  were 
printed  destroyed  the  plates. — Bute's  eldest  son 
was  created  mar<|uis  of  Bute  in  the  Britisli 
peerage  in  171M».  One  of  his  grandsons  was 
created  Baron  Wharnclitie  in  1820.  Another 
(Iwrn  171)0,  died  Nov.  (5,  1845)  was  created 
Baron  Stuart  de  Rothesay  in  1828,  and  was 
ambassador  to  France.  1I«  John  Patrirk  Crieh- 
ton  Sturt,  third  manjuis  of,  fourth  in  descent 
from  the  preceding,  born  Sept.  12,  1847.  He 
succeeded  his  father  March  18,  1848.  He  is 
noted  for  his  great  wealth  and  for  his  many 
titles,  including,  besides  the  mar(|uisate,  three 
earldoms  (Windsor,  Bute,  and  Dumfries),  two 
visctKHitships,  six  baronies  and  lordships,  and  a 
Nova  Scotia  baronetcy.  In  1809  he  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  on  April  10,  1872, 
married  a  lady  of  the  same  faith,  a  daughter  of 
Lord  Edward  George  Fitzalan  Howard,  the 
second  s<m  of  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk.  He 
purchased  some  land  near  Jerusalem  for  the 
endowment  of  an  asylum  for  pilgrims,  and  is 
the  reputed  hero  of  Disraeli's  *'Lothair.'' 

BITBiilllBI':,  a  county  of  Scotland,  consisting 
of  the  islands  of  Bute,  Arran,  Inchmarnoch, 
and  the  Cumbrays,  and  the  small  islands  of 
l^amlach  and  Phulda,  in  the  frith  of  Clyde; 
area,  171  s<i.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  10,977.  It  re- 
turns one  member  to  parliament.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  these  islands  are  i>rincipally  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  tishing;  there  are  some  (piar- 
ries  and  coal  mines.  Rothesay,  the  county 
town,  in  the  island  of  Bute,  is  a  watering  place. 

BITLRR,  the  name  of  eight  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  W.  county  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; area,  800  Sfj.  m. ;  po]).  in  1870,  30,510. 
The  surface  is  somewhat  uneven,  and  the  soil 
sandy,  but  yielding  fair  crops  and  atTording 
good  pasturage.  Silk  is  produced  to  some  ex- 
tent. Bituminous  eoal,  iron,  and  limestone 
are  abundant.  The  Alleghany  river  touches 
the  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  corners,  and  it  is  drained 
by  atHuents  ()f  Beaver  river.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  294,404  bushels  of  wheat, 
179,577  of  rve,  453,894  of  Indian  corn,  1,099,- 
103  of  oats,'l  13,994  of  buckwheat,  187,984  of 
l)otatoes,  52,507  tons  of  hay,  l,447,l»93  lbs.  of 
i>utter,  and  224.220  of  wool.  There  were  11,- 
521  horses,  10,()78  milch  cows,  14,050  other 
cattle,  07.831  sheep,  and  23,775  swine.     Caj'i- 


tal,  Butler  (i)op.  1,935),  on  Coneqncssing  creek, 
30  m.  N.  of  Pittsburgh.  II.  A  S.  county  of 
Alabama,  drained  by  Sepulga  and  Pigeon 
rivers;  area,  about  875  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  187o, 
14,981,  of  whom  0,391  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly,  and  in  great  part  covered  with 
pine  woods.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Mobile  and 
Montgomery  railroad.  The  chief  ]>roduction!} 
in  1870  were  251,512  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
00,110  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  5,854  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  1,017  horses,  1,042  males 
and  asses,  2,344  milch  cowa,  3,682  other  cattle, 
2,281  sheep,  and  11,245  swine.  Capital,  Green- 
ville. Hit  A  S.  W.  county  of  Kentnck j,  inter- 
sected by  Green  river,  which  is  here  navigiible 
by  steamboats;  area,  600  so.  m. ;  i)op  in  1870, 
9,404,  of  whom  643  were  colored.  The  sarface 
is  uneven,  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  13,875  bnshels 
of  wheat,  340,115  of  Indian  com,  60,506  of 
oats,  20,583  lbs.  of  wool,  and  1,008,582  of  to- 
bacco. There  were  2,733  horses,  2,206  milch 
cows,  3,483  other  cattle,  10,063  sheep,  and  17,- 
147  swine.  Capital,  Morgantown.  IV.  A  S. 
"NV.  county  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  Indiana,  and 
intersecte<l  by  the  Miami  river;  area,  455  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1870,  39,912.  Limestone  well 
adapted  for  building  purposes  underlies  the 
county,  and  w  ater  power  is  abundant.  The 
Miami  canal,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton, 
and  Dayton,  the  Cincinnati,  Richmond,  and 
Chicago,  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis 
Junction  railroads  traverse  it  The  county 
contains  a  number  of  interesting  monnments  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  chiefly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Great  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  described 
by  Squier  and  Davis  in  *^  Monnments  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.^^  At  Oxford  are  the  Miami 
university,  a  state  institution,  the  Oxford  fe- 
male college,  and  the  Western  female  semi- 
nary. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
627,377  bushels  of  wheat,  1,716,862  of  Indian 
com,  229,621  of  oats,  277,016  of  barley,  113,- 
135  of  potatoes,  10,092  tons  of  hay,  126,977 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  25,856  of  wool,  and  548,878  of 
butter.  There  were  8,181  horses,  6,472  milch 
cows,  7,824  other  cattle,  6,637  sheep,  and  27.- 
078  swine.  Capital,  Hamilton.  V#  A  N.  E. 
county  of  Iowa,  drained  by  several  branches 
of  Bed  Cedar  river;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop  in 
1870,  9,951.  The  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City 
railroad  traverses  the  S.  portion.  The  greater 
part  is  prairie.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  598,557  bushels  of  wheat,  422,448  of  In- 
dian corn,  201,000  of  oats,  40,739  of  potatoes, 
10,351  tons  of  hay,  15,752  lbs.  of  wool,  268,273 
of  butter,  and  2<),519  of  cheese.  There  were 
3,922  horses,  3,439  milch  cows,  4,460  other 
cattle,  3,952  sheej),  and  0,522  swine.  Capital, 
Butler  Centre.  VI.  A  S.  E.  county  of  Mis- 
souri, bonlering  on  Arkansas,  bounded  E.  by 
St.  Francis  river,  and  intersected  by  the  Big 
Black  Water ;  area,  500  s<i.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
4,298,  of  whom  21  were  colored.  The  tardnce 
is  level  or  mcKlerately  hilly.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  Were  10,994  bushels  of  wheals 
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185,009  of  Indian  corn,  12,018  of  oats,  and 
48,246  lbs.  of  tobacco.  Thero  were  1,300 
horses,  1,355  milch  cows,  2,340  other  cattle, 
2,680  sheep,  and  12,605  swine.  Capital,  Pop- 
lar Blutf.  Vllt  An  £.  county  of  Nebraska, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Platte  river,  and  intersect- 
ed by  the  North  fork  of  the  Big  Blue ;  area, 
576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 1,290.  The  principal 
productions  in  1870  were  18,668  bushels  of 
wheat,  21,020  of  Indian  com,  9,350  of  oats, 
6,050  of  potatoes,  and  2,261  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  574  horses,  460  milch  cows,  861  other  cat- 
tle, 478  sheep,  and  606  swine.  Capital,  Sa- 
vannah. Vlllt  A  S.  county  of  Kansas,  £.  of 
the  Arkansas  river;  area,  1,519  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  8,035.  It  is  well  watered  by  the  White 
and  Walnut  rivers  and  other  affluents  of  the 
Arkansas.  A  railroad  from  Cottonwood  Falls 
in  Chase  county,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  F6  railroad,  is  projected,  which  will  run 
S.  W.  through  the  county.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  5,344  bushels  of  wheat,  38,- 
915  of  Indian  corn,  2,406  of  oats,  1,640  of  po- 
tatoes, and  4,465  tons  of  hay.  There  were  987 
horses,  1,082  milch  cows,  4,454  other  cattle, 
2,603  sheep,  and  684  swine.  Capital,  Eldo- 
rado. 

BUTLER,  AllNUi,  an  English  theologian  and 
author,  born  at  Appletreo,  Northamptonshire, 
in  1710,  died  at  Saint  Oiner,  France,  May  15, 
1773.  He  was  educated  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  in  Doufti,  Fnmce,  where  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy  and  theology,  lie 
was  sent  on  a  mis^jion  to  England,  and  was 
for  some  time  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
during  which  he  began  his  "Lives  of  the 
Saints,"  which  was  (completed  during  a  subse- 
quent residence  in  Paris.  He  afterward  be- 
came president  of  the  college  of  Saint  Omer. 
He  wrote  several  works,  the  most  important 
being  the  "  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  Martyrs,  and 
other  principal  Saints  "  (5  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1745), 
which  has  been  several  times  republished  (8 
vols.  12mo,  Dublin,  1779;  Edinburgh,  1800, 
edited  by  his  nephew,  Charles  Butler ;  12  vols. 
12mo,  Derby,  1843 ;  4  vols.  8vo,  New  York, 
1846). 

BITLGR,  Andrew  Plekens,  an  American  senator, 
bom  in  Edgefield  district,  S.  C,  Nov.  17,  1796, 
died  near  Edgefield  Court  House,  S.  C,  May 
25,  1857.  He  graduated  at  South  Carolina 
college  in  1817,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1819.  In  1824  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
legislature,  and  in  1831,  during  the  nullification 
excitement,  was  chosen  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  cavalry.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  courts  of  general  sessions  and  common 
pleas,  and  afterward  of  the  supremo  court  of 
the  state.  In  1846  he  was  elected  to  the  sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  and  was  soon  after 
made  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee.  In 
the  senate  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  dis- 
cussions in  which  the  interests  of  the  South 
were  involved.  His  report  upon  the  fugitive 
fllave  law  was  sustaine<l  by  him  in  an  elabo- 
rate speech.    His  last  speech  in  the  senate,  in 


defence  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Sumner,  led  indirectly  to  the  assault  upon  Mr. 
Sumner  by  Preston  S.  Brooks. 

BITLER,  Be^laalii  FmkUa,  an  American 
lawyer  and  politician,  born  at  Kinderhook, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  15,  1795,  died  in  Paris,  France, 
Nov.  8,  1858.  Ho  studied  law  with  Martin 
Van  Buren,  and  on  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1817  became  his  partner.  He  was  appointed 
district  attorney  of  Albany  county  m  1821, 
and  held  tiie  office  four  or  five  years.  In  1825 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
revise  the  statutes  of  New  York,  and  in  1828 
was  a  member  of  the  state  assembly.  He  was 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States  under 
President  Jackson  in  1831 -'4,  and  acting  secre- 
tary of  war  from  October,  1836,  to  March, 
1837 ;  and  from  1838  to  1841  ho  was  United 
States  district  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York.  He  afterward  returned  to 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  New  York,  and  was 
principal  professor  of  law  in  the  university  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  of  which  he  had  been  one 
of  the  founders.  During  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  he  was  an  influential  member  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  but  on  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill,  abolishing  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, he  joined  the  republicans,  and  voted 
for  Fremont  in  1856. 

BrriiER,  BeiUtiilii  Franklin,  an  American  law- 
yer and  politician,  born  at  Deerfield,  N.  H., 
Nov.  5,  1818.  Ho  graduated  at  Waterville 
college,  Maine,  in  1838,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  law  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1841. 
He  early  took  a  prominent  part  in  politics  on 
the  democratic  side,  and  was  elected  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives 
in  1853,  and  of  the  state  senate  in  1859.  In 
1860  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  democratic  na- 
tional convention  which  met  at  Charleston. 
Here  he  endeavored  to  persuade  the  conven- 
tion to  simply  reaffirm  the  principles  enun- 
ciated in  1856  at  Cincinnati,  by  the  convention 
which  nominated  Mr.  Buchanan  for  the  presi- 
dency, but  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  105  to 
198.  When  a  portion  of  the  delegates  reas- 
sembled at  Baltimore,  Mr,  Butler,  after  taking 
part  in  the  opening  debates  and  votes,  an- 
nounced that  a  majority  of  the  delegates  from 
Massachusetts  would  not  further  participate 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  convention,  on  the 
ground  that  there  had  been  a  withdrawal  in 
part  of  the  minority  of  the  states;  and  fur- 
ther, he  added,  "  upon  the  ground  that  I  would 
not  sit  in  a  convention  where  the  African 
slave  trade,  which  is  piracy  by  the  laws  of 
my  country,  is  approvingly  advocated."  In 
the  same  year  he  was  the  democratic  can- 
didate for  governor  of  Massachusetts.  At  the 
time  of  President  Lincoln^s  call  for  troops  in 
April,  1861,  he  held  the  commission  of  briga- 
dier general  of  militia.  On  the  17th  of  that 
month  he  marched  to  Annapolis  with  the  8th 
Massachusetts  regiment,  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  district  of  Annapolis,  in 
which  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  included.    In 
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May  lie  was  transferred  to  the  command  of 
Fortress  Monroe  and  the  department  of  East- 
ern Virginia.  Wliilo  here,  some  slaves  who 
had  come  within  his  Hnes  were  demanded  by 
their  masters.  Ho  refused  to  deliver  them 
up  on  the  ground  that  they  were  contraband 
of  war;  hence  arose  the  designation  of  *' con- 
trabands "  often  applied  to  slaves  during  the 
war.  In  August  he  ca[)tured  Forts  Ilatteras 
and  Clark  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
lie  then  returned  to  Massachusetts  to  recruit 
an  expedition  for  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Mississippi.  On  March  23, 1802,  the  expedition 
reached  Ship  island,  and  on  April  17  went  up 
tlie  MissisMppi.  The  tieet  under  Farragut  hav- 
ing ])assed  the  forts,  April  24,  and  virtually 
captured  New  Orleans,  Gen.  Butler  took  i)os- 
session  of  the  city  on  May  1,  and  governed 
it  with  great  vigor  until  November,  when  he 
was  recalled.  Near  the  close  of  1803  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  department  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  and  his  force  was 
afterward  designated  as  the  army  of  the  .lames. 
AVhilo  (len.  Grant  was  moving  toward  Bich- 
mond,  (Jen,  Butler  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  take  Petersburg.  In  December,  1804, 
he  conducted  an  inetfectual  exjiedition  against 
Fort  Fisher,  near  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  then 
returned  to  his  residence  in  Massachusetts.  In 
ISOf)  he  was  elected  by  the  republicans  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  and  soon  took  a  j)rominent 
part  in  its  proceedings.  He  was  the  most 
active  of  the  managers  appointed  in  1808  by 
the  house  of  representatives  to  conduct  the 
impeachment  of  President  Johnson.  In  1871 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  re- 
publican nomination  to  the  office  of  governor 
of  Massachusetts.  In  1808  and  1870  he  was 
ret^lected  to  congress,  of  which  he  is  still  a 
member  ri873). — See  "  General  Butler  in  New 
Orleans,"  by  James  Parton  (8vo,  New  York, 
1803). 

BITLER,  Charifs,  an  English  historian  and 
lawyer,  nephew  of  Alban  Butler,  born  in  Lon- 
don, Aug.  15,  1750,  died  there,  June  2,  1832. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  17iU,  being  the 
first  Boman  Catholic  admitted  after  the  i»assing 
of  the  relief  bill  of  that  year,  and  gained  a 
high  reputation  as  a  constitutional  lawyer.  His 
first  work  which  attracted  anv  attention  was 
JIor(B  BihlirfTy  a  history  of  the  original  text, 
early  versions,  and  printed  editiims  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  also  of  the  Koran, 
the  Zend-Avesta,  and  the  Edda  (2  vols.  8vo, 
17D7-1H07),  which  passed  through  five  e<litions 
and  a  French  translation.  This  was  followed 
bv  I/or(e  Juri(Hc<E  St/htterircr^  a  connected  series 
of  notes  respecting  the  geography,  chronology, 
and  literary  history  of  the  principal  codes  and 
original  documents  of  the  Grecian,  Roman, 
feudal,  and  canon  law.  He  continuetl  ancl 
completed  Hargrave's  "  Coke  upon  Littleton," 
sui»ervised  the  0th  etlition  of  Fearne's  "  Essay 
on  Contingent  Bemainders,''  an<l  contributed 
to  Sewanl's  **  Anecdotes  "  an  interesting  **  Es- 
sav  on  the  Character  of  Lord  MansfieUrs  Fo- 


rensic Eloquence."  He  wrote  a  hiatorr  of  the 
geographical  and  political  revolutions  in  the 
empire  of  Germany,  and  a  ^^  Historical  and 
Literary  Account  of  the  Formularies,  Confes- 
sions of  Faith,  or  Symbolic  Books  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic,  Greek,  and  Principal  Protestant 
Churches."  During  his  last  25  years  Mr.  But- 
ler devoted  his  pen  especially  to  tlie  vindica- 
tion of  the  Catholic  church.  He  continued  his 
uncle's  "Lives  of  the  Saints,"  and  produce<l 
*'  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Scottish  Catholics."  When  Southey's  *' Book 
of  the  Church  "  appeared,  it  was  replied  to 
in  Butler's  "Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,"  which  gave  rise  to  a  voluuiinons  con- 
troversy. He  also  \Yrote  biograjihies  of  F^ne- 
lon,  Bossuet,  Erasmus,  Grotius,  &c.  In  1822 
was  published  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Rem- 
iniscences," an  autobiography ;  the  second  ap- 
peared in  1827. 
BITLER,  Jaoies,  duke  of  Ormond.     See  Or- 

MOND. 

BITLER,  JaMCS,  an  American  soldier  of  the 
revolution,  born  in  Prince  William  co.,  Va., 
died  in  South  Carolina  in  1781.  He  emigrated 
to  South  Carolina  about  1772,  took  part  in  Gen. 
Richardson's  "Snow  Camp  expedition,"  and 
afterward  in  a  similar  expedition  under  Gen. 
Williamson  in  1770.  When  Lincoln  had  taken 
the  command  of  the  continental  forces  of  the 
South,  Butler  joined  him  near  Augusta  in  1779. 
In  1780  Lord  Cornwallis  issued  a  proclamation 
requiring  the  people  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
crown.  Butler  refused  to  comply,  was  arrest- 
ed, lodged  in  the  jail  at  Ninety -Six,  and  subse- 
quently conveyed  to  the  provost  of  Charleston, 
and  then  to  the  prison  ship,  where  he  was  kept 
for  18  months  in  close  confinement.  When  re- 
leased, he  was  summoned  to  engage  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  a  foray  of  the  tories  of  his  pre- 
cinct, and  was  killed  at  Cloud's  creek. 

BITLER,  John,  a  tory  leader  during  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  born  in  Connecticut,  left  his  na- 
tive state  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
settled  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming.  Here,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  struggle,  he  organized 
a  band  of  marauders  and  nmrderera,  who  were 
painted  and  dressed  like  Indians,  but  were* 
in  reality  for  the  most  part  Americans  in 
disguise.  At  the  head  of  these  he  plundered 
and  burned  the  villages  of  that  region,  and 
massacred  tbeir  inhabitants.  For  these  ser- 
vices the  British  government  on  the  coDclusion 
of  the  war  granted  Butler  5,000  acres  of  land 
in  Canada,  and  a  pension  of  £500  a  year. 

BITLER,  Jaeephfi^in  English  theologian,  bom 
at  Wantage,  Berkshire,  May  18,  1692,  died  in 
Bath,  June  10,  17o2.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Presbvterian  communion,  and  in  1713  ad- 
dressed  a  series  of  letters  to  Dr.  Clarke  stating 
two  objecticms  to  the  reasoning  in  his  "  Dem- 
onstration of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God."  A])Out  this  time  Butler  adopted  Epis- 
coj)al  views,  entered  the  university  of  Oxford 
in  1714,  and  was  soon  alter  admitted  into  holy 
orders.    On  the  united  recommendation  of  hb 
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college  friend  Edward  Talbot  and  of  Dr.  Clarke 
he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls  in  1718, 
and  about  1725  was  promoted  to  the  wealthy 
but  secluded  rectory  of  Stanhope.  Before  leav- 
ing the  Rolls  he  published  a  collection  of  15  ser- 
mons, in  which  he  combats  those  moralists  who 
make  self-interest  the  only  motive  of  action, 
and  affirms  the  authority  of  the  moral  faculty 
over  both  the  passions  and  affections  of  the 
soul,  and  the  acts  of  life ;  yet  he  does  not  pro- 
nounce upon  the  nature  of  conscience,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  he  regarded  it  as  a 
power  of  sentiment  or  of  reason.  After  seven 
years  of  retirement  at  Stanhope,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot, 
and  in  17dH  became  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
Queen  Caroline.  In  that  year  he  published  his 
**  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature." 
This  work  is  one  of  the  most  profound  and  ori- 
ginal theological  studies  in  the  language,  and 
is  designed  to  prove  that  the  principal  objec- 
tions which  are  raised  against  Christianity  may 
also  be  raised  against  the  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  course  of  nature,  and  thus  to 
show  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  single  author. 
It  was  the  fruit  of  many  years'  retlecticm,  and 
is  composed  in  a  most  compressed  and  ungrace- 
ful style.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  that  no 
other  thinker  so  great  was  ever  so  poor  a 
writer.  In  1738  Dr.  Butler  was  made  bishop 
of  Bristol,  whence  ho  was  promoted  in  1750  to 
the  see  of  Durham.  His  death  occurred  while 
on  a  visit  to  Bath  in  hope  of  recovering  his 
health,  which  had  rapidly  declined,  and  he  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Bristol,  where  two 
monuments  are  erected  to  his  memory. 

BUTLER,  SaiDMl,  an  English  poet,  bom  at 
Strensham,  Feb.  13,  1012,  died  in  London, 
Sept.  25,  1080.  The  son  of  a  farmer,  ho  com- 
menced his  education  at  Worcester,  and  sought 
ineffectually  the  means  of  studying  at  Cam- 
bridge. As  clerk  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  he 
obtained  leisure  during  several  years  to  culti- 
vate literature  and  the  arts.  lie  was  after- 
ward an  inmate  of  the  family  of  the  countess 
of  Kent,  where  he  enjoyed  the  use  of  a  library 
and  the  conversation  of  the  learned  Selden, 
who  often  employed  him  as  an  amanuensis. 
He  next  appears,  probably  as  tutor,  in  the  fami- 
ly of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  CromwelPs  offi- 
cers, who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal of  Sir  Iludibras.  After  the  restoration  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Car- 
bury,  lord  president  of  Wales,  who  made  him 
stefrard  of  Ludlow  castle.  At  50  years  of  age 
he  married  a  widow  of  good  family  and  for- 
tune, but  the  fortune  was  lost  by  bad  invest- 
ment. In  1603  appeared  the  first  part  of 
"Iludibras,''  a  poem  ridiculing  the  Puritans, 
abounding  in  wit,  learning,  satire,  and  inge- 
nious thought,  and  which  has  remained  with- 
out a  rival  in  English  burlesque  poetry.  The 
knight  Sir  Iludibras  and  his  squire  Ralph  are 
made  to  present  a  most  grotesque  appearance, 
in  ludicrous  exaggeration  of  the  affected  lan- 


guage, dress,  and  moral  severity  of  the  Crora- 
wellians.  The  poem  suited  the  prevalent  taste 
of  the  time,  and  obtained  the  highest  populari- 
ty. It  was  quoted  by  Charles  II.,  studied  by 
the  courtiers,  and  api)lauded  by  the  whole  roy- 
alist party.  The  only  recompense  received  by 
Butler  was  a  present  of  £300  from  the  king. 
Two  other  parts  of  it  were  published  in  1664 
and  in  1078,  but  it  was  left  unlinished.  Al- 
though Butler  ei\joyed  a  great  reputation  at  a 
brilliant  court  and  among  distinguished  men, 
there  is  even  less  known  of  the  later  than  of 
the  eariier  part  of  his  life,  and  it  is  only  certain 
that  he  died  in  poverty  and  obscurity  in  a  mean 
street  in  London.  Among  his  shorter  poems 
is  one  on  "The  Elephant  in  the  Moon,"  in 
which  he  ridicules  the  philosophical  researches 
of  the  royal  society.  Of  his  few  prose  works, 
the  "  Characters  "  are  the  most  interesting. 

BUTLER,  SaMoel,  an  English  bishop  and  phi- 
lologist, bom  at  Kenil worth,  Warwicksliire,  Jan. 
3,  1774,  died  at  Eccleshall  castle,  Staffordshire, 
Dec.  4,  1839.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and 
at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1797  was 
elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and  in  1798  was 
appointed  head  master  of  the  endowed  school 
of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  he  continued  88  years. 
While  thus  occupied  he  received  several  church 
preferments:  in  1802,  the  vicarage  of  Kenil- 
worth ;  in  1817,  a  prebendal  stall  in  Lichfield 
cathedral;  in  1822,  the  archdeaconry  of  Der- 
by. Ho  was  made  D.  D.  in  1811,  and  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1886.  His  best 
Known  literary  production  is  his  edition  of  ^s- 
chylus,  from  the  text  of  Stanley  (4  vols.  4to, 
1809-'16).  He  also  published  a  "Praxis  on 
the  Latin  Prepositions,"  several  geographical 
works,  and  a  number  of  tracts  and  .sermons. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Francis  Hodg- 
son he  translated  Lucien  Bonaparte's  epic  of 
"  Charlemagne." 

BUTLER,  Walter,  an  Irish  soldier  of  fortune, 
one  of  the  assassins  of  Wallenstein,  died  near 
Schomdorf,  Germany,  in  September,  1634.  Ho 
early  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  imperial  army, 
and  became  an  ofiicer  of  the  Irish  legion  of 
which  one  of  his  relatives  (in  the  Polish  and 
afterward  in  the  Spanish  ser\nce)  was  colonel. 
In  1631  he  was  captured  in  defending  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder  against  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
at  whose  intercession  he  was  speedily  ransom- 
ed on  account  of  his  youth  and  bravery.  In 
1632  Wallenstein  appointed  him  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  dragoons,  chiefly  Irish,  and  re- 
warded him  munificently  for  his  valor  in  the 
Bohemian  campaign,  and  especially  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Eger.  Misunderstandings  arose  be- 
tween them,  but  Wallenstein  continued  to  con- 
fide in  the  fidelity  of  Butler,  whom  he  per- 
mitted to  escort  him  with  other  officers  to  the 
castle  of  Eger.  Here  Butler,  in  connivance 
with  Piccolomini,  became  an  accomplice  with 
Gordon,  Leslie,  and  Deveroux  in  the  assas- 
sination of  Wallenstein,  Feb.  25,  1634.  The 
emperor  rewarded  Butler  by  conferring  upon 
him  the  titles  of  count,  chamberlain,  and  gen- 
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ernl,  nnd  by  presenting  him  with  extensive 
domains,  lie  died  shortly  atter  his  participa- 
tion in  tlie  battle  of  NSrdlingen,  Sept.  6,  ir>34, 
and  was  Imried  in  Bohemia.  Ho  be([ueathe(l 
large  sums  to  Roman  Catholic  missions,  and 
made  donations  to  his  sister  and  to  i^everoux, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  his  regi- 
ment, lie  figures  as  one  of  the  characters  in 
Scliiller's  WtiUenMeln.  See  Carve,  Itinerarhtm, 
cum  IIi»ioriii  Farti  IhitUri^  Gordon^  Lenhj  et 
Alinrnm  (:^  vols.,  Mentz  and  Spire,  l()4()-'4f>). 

BITLEK,  WIIIUb,  an  American  soldier,  born 
in  Prince  William  county,  Va.,  about  1757, 
died  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  1821.  lie  grad- 
uated at  South  Carolina  college  as  a  physician, 
became  lieutenant  in  the  annv  of  Lincoln  in 
1779,  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Stono,  and 
served  in  the  corps  of  Pulaski.  At  the  tirst 
rising  of  the  partisim  leaders  in  the  Carolinas, 
Butler  joined  the  trooj)S  under  Pickens,  served 
with  Lee  under  Greene,  after  whose  defeat  at 
Ninety-Six  he  took  the  field  as  a  partisan,  rose 
to  a  command  in  the  mounted  rangers,  and  took 
part  in  many  sharp  encounters  with  the  tories, 
being  usually  employed  in  movements  wliich 
demanded  boldness  and  celerity.  In  1787  he 
wiLs  a  member  of  the  convention  to  consider 
the  adoi)tion  of  the  federal  constitution,  against 
which  he  voted,  was  subsc<iuently  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  fonued  the  constitu- 
tion of  South  Carolina,  and  held  several  civil 
offices.  In  170(5  he  was  elected  mjyor  general 
of  militia.  In  1800  ho  was  chosen  a  member 
of  congress,  and  in  180()  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  investigation  in  the 
caso  of  (Jen.  W'ilkins<m,  who  was  charge<l  with 
complicity  in  the  Burr  conspiracy.  He  resign- 
ed his  seat  in  congress  in  1813  to  make  way  for 
John  C.  Calhoun;  and  in  1814  he  was  called 
by  the  governor  to  take  comman<l  of  the 
forces  of  South  Carolina,  supjiosed  to  be  in 
danger  of  invasitm  by  the  British.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  be  retired  to  his  plantation.  He  was 
father  of  A.  P.  Butler,  United  States  senator, 
and  of  William  Butler,  who  was  a  member  of 
congress  for  a  single  term. 

BITLEB,  Wllllan,  D.  I).,  an  American  clergy- 
man imd  missionary,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
in  181 U.  He  complete<l  his  theological  training 
at  Didsbury,  near  Manchester,  England,  in  1842, 
nnd  joined  the  Irish  Wesleyan  conference  in 
1844.  At^er  preaching  six  years  in  the  Irish 
ctmference,  and  six  more  in  the  New  York  East 
and  New  England  conferences  in  America,  he 
was  sent  in  18.*»r»  to  India  to  select  a  field  and 
found  a  mission  ft)r  the  MetlnHlist  Ei»iscopal 
<'hurch.  and  establislanl  the  Methodist  missions 
in  the  valley  of  the  (ianges.  I  Miring  nearly  ten 
years  he  labored  there,  until  the  mi>sion  was 
ere«'ted  into  an  annual  <*onference  in  18()4.  He 
then  returned  to  tlie  United  States.  preache<l 
for  some  time  in  New  England,  and  became 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  and 
foreign  Christian  union.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  **  Mis^ionarv  (\^mpendinm  "  ( 1850),  and  *'  The 
Land  .»f  the  Veda"  (Hvo.  1872). 


BFTLES,  wmUui  Alln,  an  American  lair 
and  poet,  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  ia  1825. 
graduated  at  the  university  of  the  city  of  N 
York  in  1843,  studied  law  with  his  fattier,  B 
Butler,  and  after  travelling  in  £aro|»e  fr 
184(1  to  1848  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
profession  in  New  York.  In  1846  he  pablisl 
''The  Future,'^  an  academic  poem;  in  18 
^^Bamum^s  Parnassns,'^  a  volume  of  tlie  cli 
acter  of  the  **  Ktjected  Addresses ;  "  in  18 
'* Nothing  to  Wear,''  and  in  1858,  "Two  3 
lions,"  both  satirical  poems ;  in  1862,  "  Mai 
Van  Buren,"  a  biographical  sketch,  and  in  18 
"  Lawyer  and  Client "  and  his  collected  poei 

BITLEB,  WlUiaa  Oriand*,  an  American  i 
dier  and  politician,  bom  in  Jessamine  coui 
Ky.,  in  1793.  He  studied  law,  and  at  the 
ginning  of  the  war  of  1812  enlisted  as  a  ] 
vate,  was  in  the  battles  of  Frenchtown  and 
river  Baisin,  was  wounded,  rose  to  be  capti 
served  at  Pensacola  and  New  Orleans,  i 
breveted  mjyor  in  December,  1814,  and 
came  aide-de-camp  to  (ien.  Jackson.  In  1' 
he  resigned,  and  entere<l  upon  the  practice 
the  law  in  Kentucky.  He  was  elected  to  c 
gress  in  1843,  and  was  an  unsuccesjifiil  cai 
date  for  governor  in  1844.  At  the  beginning 
the  Mexican  war  he  reentered  the  army,  y 
made  m{\ior  general  June  29,  1846,  and  led 
charge  at  Monterey,  where  he  was  wound 
Ft)r  his  gallantry  here  a  sword  was  voted  to  1 
by  c(»ngress.  On  Feb.  18,  1848,  he  succce 
Gen.  Scott  in  command  of  the  army  in  Hex 
which  he  held  till  May  29.  In  1848  lie  ^ 
the  democratic  candidate  for  vice  preside 
In  1850  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Nebra 
by  President  Pierce,  but  declined.  He  wi 
member  of  the  peace  congress  of  1861. 
wrote  ^^  The  Boatman's  II om,'^  and  other  si 
poems. 

BITT,  Isaar,  an  Irish  lawyer,  politician,  \ 
author,  born  at  (Tk-nfin,  county  Donegal,  \ 
land,  in  1813.  He  was  educated  at  Trii 
college,  Dublin,  where  he  obtained  a  soho 
ship  in  1832,  graduated  in  1885,  was  appoin 
Whately  professor  of  |)olitical  economy  in  U 
and  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1840.  He  ' 
elected  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  D 
lin,  and  in  1843  oppos<><l  OTonnelPs  vital 
for  a  repeal  of  the  union.  In  the  Irish  si 
trials  of  1848  he  acte<i  as  counsel  for  Sn 
0*Bnen  and  others,  and  in  1865  for  several 
the  Fenian  pris<mers.  In  1850  he  was  an 
successful  candidate  for  parliament  for  Ma 
but  was  elected  for  Harwich,  and  in  1852 
Youghal,  which  he  rc]>rcsented  till  1865,  ani 
1871  was  returned  for  Limerick,  in  the  intei 
of  the  '^national  and  home  rule"  movem4 
of  which  he  was  the  originator.  He  ii 
magistrate  for  the  county  of  Cork.  He  ^ 
one  <»f  the  projectors  of  the  "Dublin  Uni^ 
sity  Mag:izine,''  of  which  he  was  for  some  ti 
iMlit<»r,  and  to  which  he  ctmtributed  **Chapl 
of  College  liomance,**  republished  in  a  sepai 
form.  In  ISiiO  he  piib!i-he<l  a  "History  of 
Kingtlom  of  Italy/*  and  in  1870  a  "Practi 
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Treatise  on  the  New  Law  of  Compensation  to 
Tenants  in  Ireland/' 

BUTTE,  a  N.  county  of  California,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Sacramento  river,  S.  E.  by  the 
Feather  river  and  its  middle  fork,  and  watered 
by  Butte  creek  and  the  forks  of  tlie  Featlier 
river;  area,  1,458  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  11,403, 
of  whom  2,082  were  Chinese.  The  highlands 
are  genercdly  covered  with  pine  and  cedar 
forests;  the  valleys  are  wooded  and  fertile. 
It  is  rich  in  gold,  platinum,  silver,  quicksilver, 
iron,  and  lead.  The'Marysville  branch  of  the 
California  Pacific  railroad  crosses  the  W.  por- 
tion. There  are  13  quartz  mills  for  the  pro- 
duction of  gold,  4  grist  mills,  and  18  saw  mills. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  746,162 
bushels  of  wheat,  16,490  of  Indian  com,  339,- 
698  of  barley,  27,919  gallons  of  wine,  11,799 
tons  of  hay,  and  351,023  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
were  4,315  hoi^ses,  2,830  milch  cows,  7,954 
other  cattle,  76,864  sheep,  and  19,242  swine. 
Capital,  Oroville. 

BUTTER  (Gr.  pobrvpov,  from  /?at)f,  ox  or  cow, 
and  Tipog^  coagulum;  Lat.  butyrum)^  the  fatty, 
non-azotized  portion  of  milk.  It  exists  in  the  form 
of  microscopic  globules,  varying  somewhat  in 
size,  and  more  in  quantity,  in  different  animals. 
The  milk  of  the  cow  is  regarded  as  the  stan- 
dard. The  globules  are  distributed  almost  uni- 
formly throughout  the  mass  of  fresh  milk,  and 
are  the  cause  of  its  white  opacity.  They  meas- 
ure from  Ty.Jirff  ^  toW  ^^  ^^  i^ch  in  diameter, 
the  variation  being  greater  in  healthy  than  in 
diseased  milk.  They  have  a  caseous  covering, 
which  while  the  milk  is  fresh  prevents  their  ag- 
gregation during  ordinary  agitation.  Being  the 
lightest  of  the  constituents,  tliey  slowly  rise  to 
the  surface  when  the  milk  is  allowed  to  stand, 
and  this  separation  is  retarded  or  accelerated  by 
the  temperature  and  other  circumstances.  The 
amount  of  butter  in  a  given  quantity  of  milk 
varies  considerably,  and  depends  much  upon 
the  season  and  the  food  of  the  cow.  Volcker, 
firom  careful  analyses  of  unadulterated  milk  ob- 
tained from  cows  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  grazing  in  different  pastures,  found 
it  to  vary  from  1*79  to  762  per  cent.  Milk 
of  fair  quality  averages  about  4*5  per  cent. 
Cream  usually  contains  about  45  per  cent,  of 
butter,  milk  yielding  about  10  per  cent,  of 
cream.  According  to  Chevreul,  cows'  butter 
is  composed  of  stenrine,  margarine,  and  oleine, 
with  small  quantities  of  butyrine,  caproine,  and 
caprine,  to  which  its  odor  is  due.  According 
to  lleintz,  it  consists  of  oleine,  a  large  quantity 
of  palmatine  and  a  small  quantity  of  stearine, 
together  with  small  quantities  of  glycerides, 
yielding  by  saponification  myristic  acid  and 
butic  acid,  C4nio09.  It  dissolves  in  28  parts 
of  boiling  alcohol  of  sp.  gr,  '82.  It  easily  be- 
comes rancid  from  the  separation  of  the  fatty 
acids  from  the  glycerine,  which  may  be  consid- 
erably prevented  by  salting,  or  by  melting  and 
separating  foreign  substances  which  induce  do- 
composition.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  so- 
lidifying at  79*7°  F.     When  the  temperature 


rises  to  89*6°  it  may  be  completely  saponified, 
yielding,  according  to  Chevreul,  glycerine,  with 
stearic,  margaric,  oleic,  and  small  quantities  of 
butyric,  caproic,  and  capric  acids;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Heintz,  stearic,  oleic,  palmatic,  and  small 
quantities  of  myristic  and  butic  acids.  Manu- 
factured butter  has  the  following  average  com- 
position : 

Pure  Atty  matter. 8800 

Water I'i-.W 

Common  salt 8'50 

Milk  sugar -60 

Caseine  and  albumen -40 
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— To  obtain  the  fatty  contents  of  the  milk  cells 
as  free  as  possible  from  all  the  other  constitu- 
tents  of  the  milk,  is  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant step  in  butter  making.  This,  after  careftiUy 
collecting  the  cream,  is  accomphshed  by  churn- 
ing, which  process  is  performed  in  vessels  of 
various  forms,  all  having  one  object,  viz.,  the 
agitation  of  the  milk,  (See  Churn.)  The  cream 
which  rises  during  the  first  12  hours  is  rather 
thinner  than  that  which  rises  afterward,  but 
is  richer  in  butter.  This  is  because  the  globules 
which  have  the  thinnest  cell  walls  are  of  less 
specific  gravity  than  the  others,  and  rise  sooner. 
Moreover,  during  the  process  of  milking,  and 
in  straining,  many  of  the  cells  are  broken,  thus 
liberating  the  pure  butter,  which  is  still  light- 
er. The  best  butter  can  therefore  be  made 
from  cream  obtained  during  the  first  12  hours 
of  the  setting  of  the  milk ;  but  as  this  involves 
more  expense,  and  to  a  certain  extent  injures 
the  subsequent  product,  the  mode  is  rarely 
practised.  Usually,  the  best  market  butter  is 
made  from  all  the  cream  obtained  during  one 
setting.  Churning  the  whole  milk  is  some- 
times practised,  with  the  idea  that  a  greater 
percentage  of  butter  may  be  obtained.  Butter 
makers,  however,  say  that,  although  more  ma- 
terial may  be  obtained  in  this  way  from  the 
milk,  the  amount  of  pure  butter  is  less,  and 
conseciuently  the  product  is  inferior  in  quality, 
and  much  sooner  becomes  rancid.  In  butter 
making,  particular  care  should  be  given  t# 
cleanliness  and  temperature;  the  most  scru- 
pulous attention  to  tne  former  being  necessary 
to  prevent  the  butter,  which  possesses  the 
greater  sensitiveness  to  bad  odors  and  impure 
matter,  from  becoming   tainted.    The    cows' 

'  udders  should  be  washed  and  wiped  dry  be- 
fore the  milking  begins,  and  the  vessels  into 
which  the  milk  is  drawn  should  have  been  care- 
fully scalded  and  cleaned.  The  pans  or  cans 
into  which  the  milk  is  strained,  and  the  strain- 
er itself,  should  be  in  the  most  thorough  state 
of  cleanliness,  and  the  apartment  in  which  the 
milk  is  placed  for  the  rising  of  the  cream  should 
be  perfectly  free  from  dirt  or  impure  odors. 
The  quality  of  butter  is  also  sensibly  aflVcted  by 
the  food.  Good  butter  possesses  differences  of 
flavor  according  as  the  cows  are  fed  on  clover 
or  blue  grass,  carrots  or  turnips.  A  small 
quantity  of  wild  onion  is  readily  detected  in 

;  the  butter  as  well  as  in  the  milk ;  and  the  im- 
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l)uro  constitutents  of  stagnant  pools  impart 
characteristic  differences  in  llavor  and  odor, 
resembling  tlie  imj>urities.  It  is  therefore  of 
great  importance,  as  affecting  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  quantity,  that  the  cows  should  have 
free  accens  to  pure  spring  water.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  best  butter  is  now  made  in 
large  establishments,  called  creameries  or  but- 
ter factories,  as  in  this  way  a  more  perfect  sys- 
tem can  be  followed,  and  greater  exactness  in 
time  and  t^^-mperature,  uniformity  in  churning, 
and  many  important  details,  can  bo  secured. 
The  most  convenient  arrangement  includes  a 
spring  house,  the  tl<x)r  of  which  is  covered  with 
running  water  to  the  depth  of  about  18  inches, 
in  wliich  the  milk  is  set  in  cans  or  buckets  8 
or  10  inches  in  diameter  and  about  20  inches  in 
height.  The  terajwrature  of  the  water  should 
be  about  56°  F.  instead  of  having  the  water 
run  over  the  floor,  it  may  be  made  to  pass 
through  vats  or  troughs.  When  the  cans  con- 
taining the  recently  drawn  milk  are  placed  in 
the  water,  which  should  rise  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  milk,  the  animal  heat  is  soon  re- 
duced to  between  56°  and  58^  F.,  and  the  milk 
will  keep  sweet  for  36  hours  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.  This  temperature  allows  the  cream 
to  rise  with  greater  facility,  and  with  less  ail- 
mixture  of  other  constituents,  than  can  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  way.  Some  butter  makers 
nlh>w  the  milk  to  stand  for  36  hours;  others  say 
that  24  hours  is  practically  sufficient  for  all  the 
cream  to  rise.  It  is  found  that  as  much  cream  is 
obtained  by  using  deep  as  by  using  shallow  ves- 
Si'ls,  while  deep  vessels  have  the  advantage  in 
economy  of  space,  a  better  control  of  the  tem- 
perature, less  exposure  to  the  air,  and  con- 
sequently less  drying  and  hardening  of  the 
cream,  by  which  the  quality  of  the  butter  is 
alFected.  After  the  cream  has  risen  it  is  to  bo 
removed  by  skimming,  and  after  standing  a 
suitable  time  is  placed  in  the  chum.  The  kind 
of  churn  generally  preferred  by  the  best  butter 
makers  is  the  common  dash  chum,  made  of 
white  oak.  Tliis  fomi  possesses  advantages  too 
important  to  be  overlooked  over  those  which 
have  been  invented  with  a  view  to  shorten  the 
process  of  churning.  It  gathers  the  butter  in 
masses,  excluding  the  caseous  cell  walls  and 
other  constituents  in  a  more  perfect  nuinner, 
and  consequently  yields  a  better  protluct,  as 
these  substances  cannot  be  entirelv  removed 
by  after-working.  Much  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  operation  is  performed, 
even  with  the  same  chum.  A  very  desirable 
({uality  in  butter  is  what  is  called  grain. 
This  is  destroyed  by  too  rapid  churning,  by 
melting,  or  by  heating  the  cream  too  highly 
l»efore  churning.  (uhmH  butter  possesses  this 
quality  of  grain  in  consi-quence  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  cells  preserving  in  a  certain  degree 
their  fonn,  or  at  least  their  identity ;  a  result 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  keeping  the 
material  througljout  the  whole  pnx'ess  of  man- 
ufa<'ture  at  a  temjK^rature  at  whirh  the  par- 
ticles of  butter  are  solid  and  firm,  and  by  u^ing 


the  proper  amount  and  kind  of  mecliaoir«I 
force.  When  cold,  firm  butter  of  prime  quality 
is  broken,  the  grain  may  be  easily  reeognize<l. 
The  swing  chum,  and  the  substitute  for  it 
lately  invented  in  England,  by  which  the  cream 
is  thrown  altemately  from  one  end  of  the  ves- 
sel to  the  other,  probably  allow  of  a  more  per- 
fect preservation  of  the  grain  than  even  the 
dash  chum.  The  chief  objections  to  their  use 
are  increased  labor  and' the  limited  amoant  of 
cream  that  can  be  churned  at  one  time.  Tlie 
temperature  at  which  the  churning  should  be 
performed  is  a  matter  of  great  imjiortance,  as 
well  as  the  time  occupied.  At  the  commence- 
ment the  cream  should  be  at  about  58°  F. 
During  the  j)roce68  it  rises  to  64°  or  66°.  The 
time  occupied  in  churning  12  or  15  gallons  of 
cream  should  be  from  40  to  60  minutes.  Great- 
er rapidity  is  iiyurious,  as  it  mixes  the  cell 
walls  and  the  buttemiilk  with  the  butter,  ren- 
ders it  less  linn  and  solid,  and  ii^jures  the  grain. 
When  taken  from  the  chum  it  should  be  thor- 
oughly washed  in  pure  cold  water,  using  a  la- 
dle, and  not  the  hands.  It  should  then  be 
salted  with  about  ^  of  its  weight  of  the  pu- 
rest and  finest  salt,  which  should  be  thorough- 
ly incori)orated  with  it  by  means  of  a  butter 
worker  or  ladle,  the  hands  being  never  allowed 
to  touch  the  butter.  From  8  to  12  hours  after- 
ward a  second  working  should  be  performed, 
and  the  butter  packed  in  strong  and  perfectly 
tight  white  oak  firkins.  When  filled,  they 
should  be  headed  up  and  a  strong  brine  i>oured 
in  at  the  top  until  all  the  interstices  are  filled. 
It  should  then  be  placed  in  a  cool,  well  ven- 
tilated cellar.  Many  persons  suppose  that  it 
is  necessary  for  cream  to  become  sour  before  it 
is  fit  to  churn  ;  but,  according  to  Prof.  Johnson 
of  Yale  college,  *' readiness  for  churning  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  the  time  that  ha^t  elapsed 
since  milking,  and  the  tem]>erature  to  which 
it  has  been  exposed  in  the  pans.  The  colder  it 
is,  the  longer  it  must  be  kept.  At  a  medium 
temperature,  60°  to  70°,  it  becomes  suitable  for 
the  churn  in  24  hours,  or  l>efore  the  cream  has 
entirely  risen.  Access  of  air  appears  to  ha>ten 
tlie  ])rocess.  Tlie  souring  of  milk  or  cream  has 
directly  little  to  do  with  preparing  them  for 
the  churn.  Its  influence  is,  however,  otherwise 
fi'lt,  as  it  causfs  the  caseine  to  pass  beyond  that 
gelatinous  conditi<m  in  which  the  latter  is  in- 
clined to  foam  strongly  at  low  temperatures, 
and,  by  enveloping  the  fat  globules,  hinders 
their  uniting  together.  On  churning  cream 
that  is  very  sour,  the  caseine  seimrates  in  a 
fine,  granular  state,  which  does  not  interfere 
with  the  gathering  of  the  butter. "  In  Devon- 
shire a  method  called  '* clouting''  has  long 
been  i)ractised.  The  new  milk,  alter  standing 
12  hours,  is  gradually  raised  to  a  tem|>erature 
of  180'=  F.,  and  then  returned  to  the  milk  room 
until  all  the  cream  has  ris<.'n.  This  process  ba.s 
been  thought  by  those  who  practist^l  it  to-allow 
of  a  more  complete  si'paration  of  the  cream, 
and  to  shorten  the  duration  of  churning;  but 
acconling  to  the  princijdes  above  laid  down. 
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which  are  obtained  from  the  best  practice,  the 
process  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  modem  cream- 
eries. Dr.  Ure  gives  the  following  directions 
for  curing  batter,  known  as  the  Irish  method : 
"Take  one  part  of  sugar,  one  of  nitre,  and 
two  of  the  best  Spanish  great  salt,  and  rub 
them  together  into  a  fine  powder.  This  com- 
position is  to  be  mixed  thoroughly  with  the 
batter  as  soon  as  it  is  completely  freed  from 
the  milk,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to.l6 ; 
and  the  butter  thus  prepared  is  to  be  pressed 
tight  into  the  vessel  prepared  for  it,  so  as  to 
leave  no  vacuities.  This  butter  does  not  taste 
well  till  it  has  stood  at  least  a  fortnight ;  it  then 
has  a  rich,  marrowy  flavor  that  no  other  but- 
ter ever  acquires."  At  Constantinople  fresh 
batter  is  melted  over  a  slow  fire,  and  the  scum 
removed  as  it  rises.  It  is  then  salted,  and  may 
be  kept  in  good  condition  two  years.  Th6nard 
says  that  the  heat  should  not  exceed  140°  F. — 
The  ancients  were  almost  entirely  unacquainted 
with  batter.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  English 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  modern  Bib- 
lical scholars  regard  the  Hebrew  word  ^hemahy 
rendered  butter,  as  denoting  cream  or  a  liquid 
preparation.  The  oldest  mention  of  butter  is 
oy  Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the  Scythians. 
Hippocrates  mentions  both  butter  and  cheese. 
Plutarch  tells  of  a  visit  paid  by  a  Spartan  lady 
to  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Deiotarus,  tetrarch  of 
Galatia.  This  lady  smelled  so  strongly  of  sweet 
ointment  and  Berenice  of  butter  that  they  could 
not  endure  each  other^s  presence.  /Elian  says 
that  the  Indians  anointed  the  wounds  of  their 
elephants  with  butter.  Dioscorides  mentions 
the  making  of  butter  from  sheep's  milk,  by 
agitation,  and  the  pouring  it  in  a  melted  state 
over  pulse  and  vegetables,  instead  of  oil,  and 
recommends  its  use  in  pastry.  At  that  time  a 
Boot  was  made  by  burning  butter  in  a  lamp, 
from  which  they  prepared  an  ointment  for  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes,  (ialen  says  that  cows' 
milk  yields  the  best  butter,  goats'  milk  giving 
an  inferior  article,  and  asses'  milk  the  poorest. 
He  says  that  butter  may  be  very  properly  em- 
ployed for  ointments,  and  that  wlien  leather  is 
besmeared  with  it  the  same  pnrj)ose  is  answer- 
ed as  when  it  is  rubbed  over  with  oil.  Butter 
was  scarcely  used  or  known  by  the  Greeks  or 
Romans  during  the  2d  century.  The  Greeks 
obtained  their  knowledge  of  it  from  the  Scyth- 
ians, Thracians,  and  Phrygians,  while  the  Ro- 
mans became  acquainted  with  it  through  the 
Germans.  The  Roman  writers  say  that  the 
Germans  used  a  great  deal  of  milk,  some  af- 
firming that  they  made  it  into  cheese,  while 
others  say  that  they  made  butter.  Pliny  says 
that  they  used  butter  as  food,  but  did  not  make 
cheese.  The  Romans,  however,  did  not  use  it 
as  food,  but  as  an  ointment  and  in  medicine ; 
and  their  writers  on  agriculture  do  not  men- 
tion it  as  an  article  of  food,  as  thoy  do  cheese 
and  oil.  The  olive  oil  which  the  Romans  pro- 
daced  in  great  (jnantities  seems  to  have  satisfied 
their  tastes,  and  even  at  the  present  day  butter 
18  rarely  used  in  southern  Europe. — The  state 
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of  New  York  produces  more  than  one  fifth  of 
all  the  butter  that  is  made  in  the  United  States ; 
Ihe  total  product  of  all  the  states  in  1870  be- 
ing 514,092,083  lbs.,  of  which  the  product  of 
New  York  was  107,147,526  lbs.  Pennsylva- 
nia produced  00,834,644,  Ohio  50,266,372,  Il- 
linois 30,083,405,  Iowa  27,512,179,  Michigan 
24,400,185,  Indiana  22,915,385,  Wisconsin  22,- 
473,030,  Vermont  17,844,396,  Tennessee  9,571,- 
009,  Massachusetts  0,559,161,  and  Maryland 
5,014,729  lbs.  The  great  butter  counties  in 
New  York  are  St.  Lawrence,  Delaware,  Che- 
nango, Chautauqua,  and  Jefferson.  Orange 
county  still  retains  its  reputation  for  excellent 
butter,  but  furnishes  a  nmch  smaller  quantity 
than  several  others.  St.  Lawrence  in  1870 
produced  8,419,095,  Delaware  6,135,715,  Che- 
nango 5,319,814,  Chautauqua  5.049,037,  Jofier- 
son  4,883,508,  and  Orange  1,403,409  lbs.  The 
most  important  butter  county  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1870  was  Bradford,  which  produced  3,704,- 
709  lbs.  The  exports  of  butter  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  various  countries  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1871,  were  3,905,043  lbs., 
valued  at  $853,096.  Of  this  amount  2,201,934 
lbs.  went  to  Great  Britain  and  her  ])Osses8ions. 

BUTTERFIELD,  WiUUm,  an  English  architect, 
born  Sept.  7,  1814.  lie  is  known  as  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Gothic  revival  in  England, 
and  for  his  application  of  color  to  external 
decoration.  Among  his  works  may  bo  men- 
tioned St.  Augustine's  college,  at  Canterbury ; 
All  Saints'  church,  Margaret  street,  London ; 
St.  Alban's  church,  Gray's  Inn  road,  London; 
and  the  new  chapel  of  Balliol  college,  Oxford. 

BUTTERFLY,  the  popular  name  of  several 
families  of  insects  of  the  order  lepidoptera, 
undergoing  a  complete  metamorphosis,  having 
four  wings,  and  a  tongue  chjmged  into  a  suc- 
torial organ ;  from  the  last  character  they  come 
under  the  s\ih-c\ass  of  ha  utttf  I  lata  of  Fabricius. 
The  tenn  butterfly  includes  all  the  diurnal  lepi- 
doptera,  or  those  which  fly  by  day,  of  which 
tliQ pap ilion idee  are  the  principal  family;  the 
other  families,  as  given  by  Mr.  Stephens,  are 
nyynphalidxFy  lyr (Blind ce^  and  hatperiadcB,  The 
crepuscular  and  nocturnal  lepido[)tera  will  be 
noticed  under  the  titles  Hawk  Moth  and 
Moth.  The  order  was  named  by  Linnaus 
from  the  Greek  words  Xerr/f  (scale),  and  nrepd 
(wings),  indicating  the  characters  peculiar  to 
the  wings,  which  are  covered  on  both  sides 
with  imbricated  scales  or  feathers,  to  the  unas- 
sisted eye  presenting  the  appearance  of  dust 
or  powder,  but  under  the  microscope  display- 
ing an  arrangement  as  uniform  and  charac- 
teristic of  species  as  that  of  the  scales  of  flshes 
and  the  feathers  of  birds.  The  beauty  of  this 
order  has  made  them  the  special  study  of  natu- 
ralists and  the  delight  of  collectors,  so  that 
their  habits,  metamorphoses,  and  structure  are 
very  well  known.  The  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive points  are  connected  with  their  meta- 
mor]>hoses,  and  these  will  bo  more  fully  al- 
luded to  under  the  title  Catebpillab. — In  the 
lepidoptera,  the  parts  about  the  mouth  are 
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changed  into  snctorial  organs;  tho  mandibles 
arc  very  luiicli  reduced,  and  tlio  maxiilo)  are 
trunsforiiiod,  oacli  into  a  Bcini-canal,  extensile, 
and  capable  of  being  rolled  up  s[>irally,  which, 
wlicn  united,  form  tlie  suctorial  organ  {lingua 
Mpini/iM) ;  at  the  base  of  this  organ  are  two 
wry  nhort  maxillary  palpi,  between  wliich  and 
the  hairy  lal>ial  palpi  it  is  sheathed  when  rolled 
up ;  this  tongue,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  very 
long  in  the  buttertlies.  In  the  caterpillar  state 
these  organs  are  masticatory  and  not  suctorial, 
adapted  for  the  fiXHl  of  these  voracious  larvie, 
while  in  tlie  perfect  insect  the  long  tongue  is 
necessary  to  obtain  the  liquid  honey  contained 
in  the  deep  calyxes  of  llowers.  In  some  spe- 
cies the  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the 
maxilho  are  provided  with  a  c<msiderable  num- 
ber of  minute  ])apilln),  which  are  probably 
organs  of  tfiste  as  well  as  of  ex<|uisite  touch. 
The  eyes  are  compound.  The  abdomen  has 
six  or  seven  segments,  is  attached  to  the  thorax 
by  a  very  small  portion  of  its  diameter,  and 
has  no  sting  nor  ovipositor;  the  legs  are  six 
in  number,  each  composeil  of  five  parts,  the 
tarsus  having  live  articulations;  in  some  genera 
the  anterior  pair  are  short  and  folded  against 
the  chest,  and  entirely  useless  as  locomotive 
organs.  The  ventral  nervous  system  consists 
of  seven  ganglia,  the  first  two,  the  largest,  be- 
longing to  the  thorax;  the  connecting  cords 
are  single,  exce]>t  between  the  thoracic  ganglia. 
In  the  caterpillars  tho  ventral  cord  consists  of 
11  nearly  eciual  ganglia;  during  the  ])upa  state 
the  lir.st  and  second  and  the  third  and  fourth 
are  fused  together,  forming  the  second  thoracic 
ganglia,  whieh  send  otf  the  nerves  to  the  legs 
and  wings;  the  tifth  and  sixtli  are  also  fused 
into  one.  Respiration  is  effected  by  means  of 
trachea^  extending  through  all  parts  of  the 
system,  and  opening  externally  by  stigmata  on 
the  sides  of  the  body;  the  trunks  arising  from 
the  stigmata  open  into  two  large  lateral  canals, 
from  which  the  trachetP  branch  off.  Thev 
have  a  well  marked  urinary  api>aratus;  the 
Malpighian  or  uriniferous  tubes  are  usually 
six  in  numbi-r.  long,  free,  and  open  into  the 
stomaeh  bv  two  excretorv  ducts;  the  tubes 
contain  cells,  disposi'd  in  rows,  filled  with  very 
fine  gramdes  of  a  dark  or  !>rownish  color ;  on 
the  rupture  of  the  cells,  their  contents  ]>ass 
into  the  stomach  and  digestive  canal,  and  are 
either  evacuated  with  the  fieces,  or  separately 
as  a  troubled  li<iui<l ;  it  is  well  known  that 
they  emit  a  considerable  quantity  of  urine, 
when  bursting  from  their  pupa  envolo]»e.  The 
two  sexes  are  distinct,  and  the  rudiments  of 
the  sexual  organ*^  exist  in  the  younire«»t  larva*, 
thougli  their  development  takes  place  princi- 
pally during  the  pupa  state.  The  females  lay 
their  egirs.  whi<'li  are  numerous  and  vary  in 
funn  iuvordiUiT  to  the  speties,  upon  such  vege- 
table sub>tan«vs  as  the  larva*  are  to  feed  upon; 
the  lime  at  wliirli  the  eggs  arrive  at  maturity 
coinoiiK-i  with  the  end  ot'  the  pupa  state,  so 
that  the  >eXos  are  roadv  to  unite  simju  alter 
they  leave  this  state;  this  act  accomplished. 


both  sexes  soon  perish;  the  spernaatio  pa 
cles  are  filiform  and  very  active.  The  wi 
are  membranous  and  veined,  and  covered  v 
an  immen.'^e  number  of  beautiful  scales,  yi 
ing  in  size,  shape,  and  coloration,  implaE 
by  a  small  pedicle  resembling  the  stem  < 
feather.  An  idea  of  the  immense  number 
exceeding  minuteness  of  these  wing  scales  i 
be  formed  from  tho  fact  that  Leeuwenhu 
counted  4(K>,000  on  the  small  silkworm  mc 
in  a  piece  of  modem  mosaic  work  tlierc  i 
be  nearly  DUO  separate  pieces  in  an  inch  sqa 
while  the  same  extent  of  surface  on  a  bat 
fly's  wing  may  contain  from  100,000  to  9 
000. — The  life  of  the  butterfly  is  a  con  tin 
series  of  changes  from  the  time  of  its  leai 
the  egg  till  it  becomes  a  perfect  insect. 
soon  as  the  caterpillar  is  hatched  it  begini 
eat  eagerly,  and  increases  rapidly  in  size  dui 
this  larva  stat^',  changing  its  skin  several  tin 
before  each  change  it  ceases  to  eat,  rem; 
motionless,  and  sometimes  attaclies  itself  fa 
slight  web  to  the  under  surface  of  a  leaf 
gets  rid  of  the  old  skin  by  varions  contract! 
of  the  whole  bo<ly,  which  separate  the  dry 
shrivelled  covering  on  the  back,  the  insect 
ca]>ing  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes;  so 
times  the  internal  lining  of  the  aliment 
canal,  from  the  mouth  to  the  extremity  of 
body,  comes  away  with  the  skin ;  the  la 
takes  place  most  frequently  when  the  larv 
about  to  change  into  a  pupa,  and  otlen  pn 
fatal.  When  the  full-grown  caterpillai 
ready  to  assume  the  pupa,  nymph,  or  chryi 
state  (for  these  are  synonymous),  it  ceasei 
eat.  evacuates  the  intestines,  and  suspends 
contracteil  bodv  to  the  under  surface  of  » 
object,  either  by  its  legs,  head  downward 
by  a  little  rope  of  silk ;  after  remaining 
pended  several  hours  it  changes  its  skin 
the  last  time  in  the  manner  above  alluded 
the  legs,  antenme,  and  wings  are  exten 
along  the  body,  and  the  whole  is  strengthe 
by  the  drying  of  the  transparent  fluid  wl 
facilitated  the  separation  of  the  skin.  Tn 
pupa  state  the  insect  does  not  cat,  and  rem: 
perfectly  quiet ;  the  pupa  of  the  lepidopter 
said  to  be  "obtected,"'  because  the  future  lii 
are  seen  on  the  outsi<le  of  the  case, 
duration  of  the  butterfly  in  the  pupa  state 
pends  much  on  external  circumstances;  if 
condition  hap;>en  in  the  h(»t  period  of  sumr 
the  perfect  insect  may  appear  in  eight  or  i 
days,  or  it  may  be  prolongiKl  to  two  or  tl 
weeks,  and  may  even  exist  during  the  wl 
winter;  during  this  state  the  insect  is  in  a  i 
dition  like  that  of  the  hibernating  animals, 
piration  and  cireulati(»n  being  reduceil  to  t 
minimum  in  the  first  part  of  its  confinem 
but  becoming  active  towanl  the  close. 
the  proper  time  the  pupa  case  is  burst  o] 
autl  the  i>erfeet  butterlly  suspends  itself  i 
its  new  wings  han^'ing  downward  ;  after  tl 
have  become  developed  fully  by  active  res[ 
tion  and  circulation,  tlie  insi-ct  remains  at 
a  >lu>rt   time   until  the  external  covering 


hitrdened,  forming  the  denna-skcloton ; 
then  the  perfect  butterfly,  whieh  sips 
31107  ttora  t])e  flowers,  ruprottncos,  and 
-The  butterflies,  properly  no  called,   fly 


ittle  dub,  or  are  filiform  in  a  few  (cenera ; 
are  the  only  lepidoptera,  a  few  moths 
bed,  in  wliiuli  tlic  lower  winga  do  not 
«  rigid  bristle  or  fringe  to  retain  tlio 
pair;  their  caturpillurs  have  always  IG 
md  tlie  clirysaUs  is  naked,  nttaclied  by 
11,  and  in  general  angnlnr.  Linnnus  rani- 
all  tlio  butterflies  under  tlie  geaixa  j/apili'o, 
■treillo  divided  tliem  into  two  BCCtions, 
owb:  Sei^tion  1  contains  nil  tlioso  wliic-b 
I  single  pair  of  siiines,  on  the  posterlur  cx- 
y  of  the  tibiu>.  the  nings  perpendicular 
at  rest,  and  the  ontcnnra  nsnolly  clab- 
1  at  the  end,  but  sometimes  filiform ;  this 
es  the  genera papilio  and  Amierifs  rtintlet 
bricins,  and  is  itself  divided  as  follon's: 
Me  in  which  tiie  thii'd  tirticnlation  of  the 

Salpi  is  Bometinies  almost  wanting,  at 
istinct,  but  as  well  covered  with  f^culcs 
(  preceding  one,  and  the  hooks  of  tlie 
very  apparent;  some  of  them  are  six- 
i,  all  the  feet  formed  for  walking,  and 
'  the  same  in  botb  sexen,  and  tjicir 
ilis  in  addition  to  llio  common  |)osterior 
iment  is  fixed  by  a  silken  Ilircud  across 
ody,  or  enclosed  occasionally  in  a  large 
0,  and  the  central  partition  cell  of  the 
wings  is  closed  underneath ;  in  the  four- 
I  species  the  chrysalis  is  simply  attached 
le  tiul;  the  caterpillars  are  elongated 
ilmost  cylindrical.  2.  Those  in  which 
iwcr  palpi  have  tliroc  distinct  .joints,  of 
,  tlic  last  is  nearly  naked  or  wilh  much 
Males  than  the  preceding  one,  the  hooks 
>  tftrw  very  small  and  scarcely  pngocting, 
le  discoidal  cell  of  the  under  wings  open 
1;  tlio  catcqiillars  arc  oval,  iir  formed  like 
(W-bug;  the  chrysalis  short,  contracted, 
li,  and  attnclicd  by  a  silken  thread  across 
ody.  Section  2  is  composed  of  species 
I  posterior  tibiie  have  two  pairn  of  spines, 
i  the  end  and  the  other  above,  whose 
wings  are  commonly  horizontal  when  at 
ind  whose  antennic  often  end  in  a  bent 
;  tlio  caterpillars,  few  of  tvliicli  are  known, 

R  loaves,  and  spin  wilhiu  this  covering  a 
ken  cocoon,  in  which  the  chrysalis  is  dc- 
)d,  sniootli  and  without  angular  projec- 
— Among  the  genera  of  the  flrst  diviidon 
ition  1  is  papilio  (Latr.).  remarkable  for 
ilegant  shapes  and  beautiful  colors ;  those 
d  with  red  on  the  breast  l.innieus  called 
(  Troes,  or  Trojans,  and  those  without  the 
Aehiti,  or  Greeks.  They  are  tonnd  in 
opioal  and  temperate  zones  of  both  heini- 
m;  the  caterpillars,  when  touched,  thrust 
from  a  slit  in  the  first  segment  just  behind 
Bod  a  pair  of  soft  horns  jiiined  together 
rhat  like  the  letter  Y  ;  these  iiro  scent  or- 
l^ving  out  an  unpleasant  odor,  and  doubt- 
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less  designed  for  their  protection  against  flies 
and  ichneumons.  Many  have  the  under  wings 
elongated,astho  P.  J/o^Aaon  (Linn.  ),a  European 
species  of  laz^u  size,  with  yellow  wings  spotted 
and  striped  with  black,  the  under  ones  liaviDg 
some  blue  spotii  near  the  posterior  edge,  one  of 
which  is  like  on  eye  with  red  at  the  internal 
angle ;  the  caterpillar  is  green,  with  bl.ick  rings 
[lotted  with  red,  and  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
carrot,  fennel, &c.  OftbeAmeric«nspccies,onc 
of  the  finest  is  the  P.  agteriat  (Cramer),  whose 


wings  expand  about  four  inches;  it  is  of  a  black 
color,  with  a  double  row  of  yellow  dots  on  the 
back,  a  broad  band  of  yellow  spots  across  the 
wings,  and  a  row  of  yellow  spots  near  the  hind 
margin ;  the  lower  wings  are  tailed,  and  have 
seven  blue  spots  between  the  yellow  band  and 
the  outer  row  of  yellow  s^^a^&,  and  near  the  pos- 
terior angle  an  orange  eye-like  spot  with  a  black 
centre;  the  spots  on  the  under  side  are  tawny 
orange.  This  species  is  very  numerous  in  Jtdy, 
hovering  over  fiowers,  especially  the  sweet- 
scented  phloi;  in  this  and  tlie  followingmonths 
the  eggs  are  laid  fdngly  on  various  nmbetlat« 
plants ;  the  caterpillars  have  been  found  on  the 
parsley,  carrot,  parsnip,  celery,  and  other  garden 
vegetables,  to  which  they  are  very  destructive; 
they  come  to  their  growth  toward  the  end  of 
Septoinber,  when  they  become  cbrysalids,  in 
which  state  they  remain  all  winter,  being  trans- 
formed into  butterflies  in  Way  or  J  une  foUowing. 
Another  of  onr  common  and  bcautiM  species  is 
the  P.  pAiloior  (Fahr,),  with  tailed  greenish- 
black  wmgs;  the  superior  wings  with  four  or 
five  white  spots  on  the  margin,  most  conspicu- 
ous beneath;  the  lower  wings  highly  polished 
green,  with  «x  pearl-white  si>otJt  before  the 
margin,  beneath  with  a  liroaa  green  border 
uponwbich  are  seven  large  fulvous  spots,  eaoh 
surrounded  by  a  black  ring,  and  marked  by  a 
lat«ral  white  spot,  and  about  six  small  white 
dots  on  the  inner  edge;  thorax  black,  breast 
dotted  with  yellow,  abdomen  green  with  a  lat- 
eral doable  row  of  whitish  dots;  the  female  is 
the  largest,  with  brown  wings  and  coppery  re- 
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flvctions.  Tlio  P.  Tnmvi  (IJnn.), 
Atiierirnn  spii'icB,  RiimDwliikt  reoonibkB  tliu  /'. 
Maehttoii  of  Europe ;  the  gi^ourul  Piilor  ol'  Ibc 
wlnga  is  ji'lluw,  bordered  u'itli  blui;k  dotted 
with  yi'Uow,  with  livo  partuil  bunds  of  bhuk 
anliTiurly ;  on  tliu  lowtr  winf^  urc  hix  yellow 
lunulea  in  tliL>  block  luantin ;  tli«  anal  aiigk  tiil- 
votia  edged  witli  whitu,  with  two  or  thrctr  fiixa 
Bjwts  near  it ;  tho  body  nbuvu  is  Idack,  with  a 
yellow  lateral  lino;  breast  yellow,  with  two 
obli([iic  lateral  black  lines.  In  the  mount  aim  lus 
rogicina  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  found  the  tn-'nus 
Pamaniiu  (Latr.),  the  tumales  of  whiuh  bftve  a 
hnmy  boat-sliuped  iiourh  at  tbo  end  of  the  ab- 
domco ;  tbe  cute  qiillurti  moke  a  rocoon  of  leaves 
united  by  silken  tlireadn.  A  well  known  spe- 
cies in  tho  Swiss  valleys  ib  the  P.  vlpoHo(I.imi.), 


nmstoinB  ApoDu. 

white  ppottod  with  binrk,  with  white  eye-like 
Hpots,  cdKol  with  Kil  on  the  lower  winiri*:  the 
caturjiillar  is  velvety  hiaek,  with  a  row  of  red 
spots  on  eneh  rido  and  one  on  tho  bnck.  T%a 
)tennw7^"w(Fabr,)i»cbsrai-terl»ti<:iiftbesonth 
of  Europe.  In  the  jireeeilinK  Rcnera  the  inter- 
nal inaricin  of  the  lowvr  winjrH  in  more  or  W* 
conrnvf ;  in  the  ([<nm*  /mntin  these  are  diluted 
beni.'ath  the  nhdonien  so  as  to  forin  u  proove. 
The  buttertlieH  of  thiH  iK'nii.t  are  found  in  vari- 
ous re(rions  of  tbe  t'h'be.  and  art'  eoniuiouly 
seen  tliltinR  over  the  tielils  nnd  inoi't  plareK, 
mountint!  hifrb  in  tbe  >iir  when  tlicy  nieot  a 
conijianicin  ;  tbo  rnterpiHar  bos  no  prntnidinff 
tentaeuluni  on  the  neik.  and  the  chrysalis  is 
Busfiendeil  by  n  thread  passed  across  ilio  body. 
The  (tcniis  /niulla  inclndes  the  Kritisb  rabbii(re 
buttertlies,  consisting  of  nine  or  ten  s[iccies,  of 
■  white  or  yillow  ci'lor  and  wnull  ciw;  the 
Kcneral  riilor  of  tbe  ealer|'illiini  is  p'een,  anil 
Uuiy  are  very  iTi.inrioii!*  to  the  veitetable  pir- 
dcn.  In  Mns-::u'bii>tlls  there  m  a  white  but- 
terfly, /*.  olrraera  I  Harris),  which  Jmversover 
tlie  cabliaire.  rn<l»li,  and  tiimip  beds  about 
the  last  of  May  or  he^Hiininf;  of  .Tune,  fur  tho 
{inriHuie  of  df|>OKitin|r  ili>  vfo:*:  these  are  fust- 
oned,  til  the  number  of  three  or  four  on  each 
leaf,  tu  the  under  surface;  tber  are  huti'lie^l 
in  a  week  or  ten  davs,  and  the  entcr]iilbir» 
attain  their  full  size  in  three  weeks,  about 
1}  inch  in  leni^tb,  nnd  of  n  jmle  grei-n  color; 
they  devour  every  part  of  tbe  leaf:  the  cbrysa- 
lU  state  luKis  about  11  dnys,  so  that  tbe  per- 


fect insects  rome  out  tbe  latter  part  of  Jnlf, 
and  are  ready  to  lay  tbe  eg^  fur  another  brood, 
tbo  cbrysalids  of  wlilcb  survive  the  winter  and 
come  out  in  tlie  following  Uay.  These  bntler- 
llies  fly  low  and  lazily  whon  about  to  dcpottii 
their  eggs,  and  are  eiuily  cwipht  in  larfie  num- 
bers by  a  muslin  net ;  the  titmoOKc  and  other 
iuiwct-eoting  birds  duvoar  the  catcr|)illars  with 
avidity.  Anion;;  the  four-foutcd  butteriliea,  one 
of  the  largest  and  handsomest  genera  'wDa-nait 
(Latr.),  includingtbeFabrieian  ^Tneraoffi/T^/irii 
and  idrii,  in  which  the  autenntc  are  terminated 
by  a  elub,  tbe  inferior  wings  rounded  and  not 
forming  a  groove  for  the  abdomen,  and  theni>- 
per  wings  more  or  less  triangular.  D.  pltxip- 
put  (l.inn.j,  a  common  and  large  North  Ameri- 
can s|iec>es,  is  of  a  fulvous  yellow  color,  with 
dilated  hhick  veins,  black  margin  dott«d  with 
white,  especially  in  the  superior  angle  qS  tbe 
upper  wings;  body  black,  with  nnmeraaa white 
dott  on  the  trunk ;  the  larva  is  ringed  with 
black  and  white,  witli  two  slender  proccMes 
on  the  anterior  and  two  on  the  posterior  part 
of  the  lK)dy ;  the  chrysalis  is  of  a  delicate  green 
color,  with  golden  dots;  it  feeds  on  ditl'erent 
species  of  /iff/fpia*.  and  is  abundant  in  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  states.  In  the  genus  ar^ynnti 
(Lutr.),  the  anterior  feet  are  short  and  feeble, 
Ibi^under  surface  of  the  lower  wings  is  oflvD 
decorated  witli  silvery  and  opaline  spoto,  or 
yellow  ones  u])on  a  fulvons  ground,  and  tbo 
upper  surface  varied  with  red  or  orange,  with 
s])Ots  or  lines  of  black  or  bn>wn ;  the  enten'il' 
hirs  are  lieset  with  spines.  In  Knglnnd,  where 
tlicnt  ore  several  species,  these  butterflies  are 
colled  fntilhiries.  The  A,  iJiana  (Cramer),  of 
the  soulhem  states,  though  not  one  of  the 
liandflonKst  of  the  genus,  is  yet  pretty  from  tbe 
contrast  of  the  blackish  and  pitle  ornnfn  of  its 
nptn-r  surface,  and  from  the  slender  silver?  lines 
of  tbe  unilcr  surface  of  the  lower  wings:  ill 
general  color  above  is  a  dark  brown,  with  a 
very  broad  fulvous  exterior  margin,  with  a  few 
hlui'kUh  s|iot8  and  nervures.  The  genua  mtii- 
I  tati  was  wparated  from  the  last  hy  Fubririos, 
an<I  is  distincuiHhed  iirincipally  by  tlto  yellow 
s|>ots  and  checkered  ap)>earancc  of  the  under 
surfncc  of  the  lower  wings,  and  by  the  larva. 
wbich  is  pubescent,  with  small  fleshy  tubercles 
on  tbe  iMidy,  which  is  not  armed  with  spines. 
The  M.  I'li/rina  (Cramer)  is  a  pretty  little  spe- 
eii-s  found  (n>ra  Massachusetts  to  Florida,  some- 
what resembling  the  Af.  telene  of  Europe:  the 
wings  are  fulvous,  with  black  spots  and  nndu- 
luting  lines;  l)eliiw  there  are  more  than  SO  sil- 
very spots,  and  an  eye-like  spot  near  the  base 
of  the  inferior  ones.  In  the  genus  Vanata 
(Fahr.),  the  knobs  of  the  antenna  arxi  short 
anil  broad;  the  palpi  are  long,  curving,  and 
eonti);iimis.andfiirniaktndof  beak;  the  wines 
are.iaggi'dor  tailed  on  the  [losterior edges;  the 
under  side  of  tbe  loner  wings  isolten  marked 
with  a  golden  or  silvery  character  in  the  mid- 
dle; tbe  caterpillars  are  aniied  with  n 
spines,  often  live  in  conipiinr,  and  do  not 
ceal  themselves  under  a  web  or  within  a  ft 


leitf;  the  head  of  the  chrfsalte  has  two  horn-  I  posed  to  be  capable  of  inflicting  dangerons 


like  elevations  and  a  prominence  on  the  back 
resembling  a  nose,  pruscnting  rather  a  grotesque 
appeatttncc ;  in  both  sosca  the  anterior  pair  of 
leet  are  short  and  very  hairj,  and  the  two  pos- 
terior pairs  with  doable  nails.  Here  belong  the 
tortoise-shell  butterfly  ( V.  urtiea,  Linn.),  and 
the  following  til ree  other  British  species;  the 
"  Camberwell  beauty "  (  V.  antiopa,  Linn.), 
with  angnlar  wing3  of  a  deep  purplish  black, 
with  a  yellowish  or  whitish  band  on  the  poste- 
rior edge,  and  a  row  of  blue  spots  above;  the 
peacock  butterliy  (  V.  lo,  Linn.),  reddish  fulvous 


above,  witli  a  large  eye-like  n[)ot  on  each  wing, 
on  the  n]i[)cr  reddish  surrounded  by  a  yellow- 
ish circle,  the  under  l)laekis!i  surrounded  by 
a  gray  circle,  witli  some  bluish  sjiots,  and  un- 
der the  wingA  bhickish;  and  the  "painted 
lady  "  (  V.  atrilui,  Gotd.,  more  properly  placed 
by  Mr.  Stephens  in  the  genus  cynthia),  with 
wings  red  above,  varied  with  black  and  white, 
nnderneath  marbled  with  gray,  yellow,  and 
brown,  with  five  eye-like  blnisli  spots  on  their 
edges.  The  following  American  species  arc 
wortliy  of  mention  r  The  antiopa  butterfly  (  V. 
antiopa,  Liun.),occurring,  as  Ii^  been  seen,  also 
in  Europe ;  Uiis  butterfly  paiises  the  winter  in 
some  sheltared  place  in  a  partially  torpid  state ; 
great  aumbors  are  sometimes  seen  crowded  to- 
gether in  barns,  apparently  lifeless,  with  the 
wings  doubled  together  over  the  back,  but 
qniokly  becoming  active  on  exposure  to  heat;  it 
It  very  early  in  spring,  often  before  the 


in  slioltureil  sputa.  The  cater]ii1lars  despoil  the 
poplar,  willow,  and  elm  of  tlieir  foliage,  on 
which  they  are  found  in  great  numbers  early  in 
Jane;  they  are  blacl^  with  minoto  white  dots, 
and  a  row  of  eiglit  brick-red  spots  on  the  tup 
of  the  back ;  being  ne.irly  two  inches  long,  and 
armed  with  spines,  they  were  formerly  sup- 


AsUop*  Bntteifly  (Tumu  ulktiK). 

feet  insects  before   winter.     The    semicolon 

bntterfly  (V,  interrogationu,  Fabr.)  has  the 
wings  on  the  upper  side  tawny  orange,  with 
brown  and  black  spots;  lower  wings  generally 
black  above,  beneath  reddish,  or  marbled  with 
liglit  and  dark  brown,  and  a  pale  golden  semi- 
colon on  the  middle,  whence  the  name;  the 
wings  expand  from  2\  to  2}  inches,' vhile 
those  of  the  preceding  are  from  3  to  3  J  inches ; 
it  appears  in  May,  and  again  in  August,  and  is 
seen  till  the  middle  of  October  in  simny  places. 
The  caterpillars  live  on  the  American  elm  and 
linden  trees,  and  on  the  hop  vine,  to  which  they 
are  very  destructive;  the  spiny  eaterpillars  are 
favorite  receptacles  for  the  eggs  of  the  pUro- 
malfii  Vatietta,  a  tiny  chalcidian  parasitio  in- 
sect of  the  order  hymennptern,  which  destroys 
great  nnmbers  of  the  chrysalids  in  whose  bodies 
the  little  maggots  come  to  maturity.  Smaller 
species  are  the  V.  comma  (Harris)  and  V.  progiu 
(Fabr.),  which  are  much  alike,  expanding  from 
^  to  2^  inches,  above  of  a  tawny  orange,  the 
fore  wings  bordered  and  spotted  with  black, 
the  hind  wings  blackish  posteriorly,  with  two 
black  spots  in  the  middle,  and  a  row  of  bright 
orange  spots  before  the  hind  margin,  the  under 
side  marbled  with  liglit  and  dark  streaks,  with 
a  silvery  comma  in  the  former  species,  and  a 
silvery  L  in  the  latter,  on  the  middle  of  the 
hind  wings.  The  caterpillars  are  very  much 
alike,  being  pale  yellow,  with  a  reddish  head, 
white  spines  ti[>ped  with  black,  and  a  row  of 
foor  rusty  spots  on  each  side  of  the  body ;  they 
are  found  on  the  American  elm  in  August. 
The  genus  nymphalit  (Latr.),  or  apatura 
\  {Fabr.),  contains  some  very  large  and  beauti- 
:  fill  species;  tlie  anterior  feet  are  useless  for 
;  locomoUon,  and  the  abdomen  is  received  in  a 
j  groove  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  lower 
[  wings;  the  caterpillars  are  less  spiny  than  in 
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tho  piwwding  gencrn.  The  purpio  emperor  of 
Uurupi',  A.  irit  (I.inn.),  lias  vurv  Ktrontr  an<l 
thick  winpi,  anil  is  copiiblu  of  a  hij{l"  aiiU  lonj;- 
BUHtuintKl  lli);lit;  instead  of  thu  zit^rjiff  tnutioiid 
of  ooniiiioti  butterflies,  tho  species  of  tliia  genus 
Kuar  in  a  steady  inanner  like  a  bird  of  pruj^ ; 
from  Ihoir  flying  over  tho  tops  of  forest  trues, 
tliL-y  lire  diHieult  to  i'aptnre,and  therefore  liifflily 
prized  by  coileetiirs;  il.  liodart  has  dewribed 
more  thuD  2ii<)  dill'erent  sporic.'t,  sonic  of  which 
are  I'oiiiid  JD  tliiM  oouiitry.  In  tlie  genus  morpho 
(Fabr.),  peculiar  to  fjoiitli  Atiierica,  tho  an- 
tonnie  are  almost  tiUlbrm;  in  this  are  ini^luded 
•oiiiu  of  tlio  uiost  i!or);eouri  uf  the  lepidoptera. 
In  tlie  gunns  hipparehia  (Fabr.),  or  mityri4» 
(Ijilr.).  the  antenna)  i-nd  in  slight  knobby  or  i 
elonjiatcd  swelling;  the  anterior  feet  are  slmrt.  \ 
the  hind  pairs  with  donbto  nails,  the  internal  | 
margin  of  tlie  wiii)^  e:ccavnti.-d  lo  receivu  tho  ! 
abUomi'n,  and  the  middle  disnoidal  cell  elowd  j 
pottteriorly ;  the  caterpillar  lias  no  spines,  but 
la  downy,  with  tlio  posterior  exiremity  forked. 
It  contains  many  species,  the  wings  uf  whii^li  i 
aro  ollcn  omanientcd  with  beiiutiful  eyc-IIke  . 
spots;  tlioy  frciiuent  dry  lui-alitics.  nver  which  I 
they  tly  in  ajerking  und  gulden  ninnnLT.  The  I 
//.  Andromiiehn  (Hubner),  froqueifting  the  I 
southern  and  iHtnth western  states,  liiu)  the  ; 
wings  brown,  with  siihinarpinal  hiaekish  spots,  ' 
beneath  i>aler,  with  a  sorit-s  uf  ero-llke  spots. 
The  //.  scmulea  (Say),  about  two  inches  in 
oxtciit  of  wings,  is  of  a  brown  eobir,  tlie  lower  i 
wings  marbled  below  with  bluok  iin<l  white;  ' 
it  inhabits  the  higliest  fuiuiiiits  of  the  White 
mountains  of  Now  Ilainjisliire,  and,  according  | 
to  Say.  HCCms  to  bo  contineil  t<>  tlmt  ri-^'ion. —  I 
In  the  second  division  of  tho  tirst  section  are  ; 
several  small  sijt-footed  bnlterllies  belonging  to  j 
the  family  of  JycaHailir ;  the  catcrjiilliirs  aro  ' 
abort  and  almost  oval,  with  feet  so  short  that  , 
they  seem  to  glide  milier  thun  walk,  mid  they  ' 
iiecuro  theinsvlvi'H  by  the  hiixl  tVet  and  a  silken 
loo])  across  their  IkhHvs.  Here  Iwlongs  tho 
genus  argil*    (l.iiin.),    which    contains   many  ' 

lor,  varicgti-  . 

B  genus  trfi-  i 
ci)i<i  (l.at.)  belongs  to  America;  pnlyommalut  ' 
(Fubr.l  is  natiierl  from  the  beautiful  ejc-liko  ; 
spot^  of  the  under  surface  uf  tho  wings,  which  ' 
aro  generally  blue  abovo  in  the  males,  and 
brown  in  tho  females.  The  genus  lyeanii 
(Fabr.)  includes  the  sidi-mltil  litllo  siiecies 
oolli-d  "copiK-rs"  by  rolKi'torn.  Aocnrding 
to  A.  and  (>.  S{>eyer,  the  li/rirmiilir  and  erg-  i 
eiu'iiitr  Won},'  to  the  division  ot  hiUrapodii, 
in  which  the  anterior  legs  are  of  a  ditlvrent 
fonn  in  the  two  sexes;  in  the  laiter.  the  males 
poswss  cleaning  imn-i;  in  the  fonnor.  the  in.iles 
want  claws  uii  tlio  utiterii>r  tarsi,  ouil  tho  claw 
joint  ends  in  a  shaqi  [loint.— TTie  second  we-  . 
tioii  >if  dhirtial  lopidoptern  includes  the  family  . 
of  Aco/ierjiftfir,  wldch  froitnent  grassy  places,  ' 
flving  short  dintanci-s  in  a  jerking  manner, 
w  hence  they  are  cnlloil  "  skippers  "  by  English 
wziiiTs.  The  hinptria  mu/nr  (Fabr.l  feeils  on  i 
tho  mxdiows,  whose  leaves  it  tblds  up,  and  in  . 


which  it  is  changed;  tho  whiga  ar«  indented, 
blackish  brown  abovo,  with  white  dots  and 
sjjots,  beneath  grccnisb  gray  with  aiujilar  ir- 
re^cular  Bjiiits;  tho  caterpillar  is  gray,  with  a 
black  hea<l  and  four  yellow  j>oints  on  the  first 
ring,  whidli  is  narrowed ;  the  chrysalis  is  blick. 
sligiitly  jiowdercd  with  blue.  In  the  genus 
eiidnmua  uf  Dr.  Boisduvol  is  the  E.  titynu 
(Fabr.)  of  this  crountry ;  it  expands  from  2  to 
H  inches,  nnil  is  of  a  general  brown  color;  the 
tirst  i>air  of  wings  with  a  transverse  band  and 
a  tow  Bpots  near  the  tip  of  s  honey-yellow 
color;  the  bind  pair  with  a  short  ronnded  tut, 
and  a  broad  silvery  band  across  the  middle 
beneath.  This  large  and  handsome  species 
appears  about  the  middle  of  June,  hoverinp 
ovei'  sweet-s<'cntcd  llowors;  it  flics  so  rapidiv 
and  strongly  that  it  Is  difficult  to  take  it  with'- 
out  ii^ury ;  the  females  lay  their  eggs,  singlj, 
on  tho  leaves  of  the  locust   (robinia  pwuda- 

^^^^ 

SUfpT  Bnttfcfljr  (l^adunna  Utjraa). 

caei'i  and  /?.  riteoia);  hatched  in  July,  they 
roll  Ihomsclves  in  a  covering  of  the  leavea,  ts 
a  protection  fmm  tho  weather  and  birds;  tbe 
full-grown  caterpillar  is  abont  two  inches  long, 
of  a  pale  green  color,  with  transverse  streaks 
of  darker  green,  with  a  red  neck  and  lioad; 
each  lives  in  its  own  case,  one  end  uf  which  is 
loft  open  for  egref^  at  night,  at  which  time  it 
feeds;  they  romain  as  chrysolids  in  their  leafy 
cocoons  during  the  winter;  the  viscid  loeiift 
is  siiiiivlimes  comjilctely  stripped  of  il*  leaves 
by  tills  caterpillar.  Of  the  genus  vrania 
(Fabr.t.  Mr.  Swainsun  says  the  bntteiilios  rora- 
{■ising  it  "lire  jicriiaps  the  most  splendid  in- 
sects in  creation.  Xo  art  can  effectually  rep- 
rexeut  the  changeable  and  resplendent  gretn 
which  relieves  the  velvet  black  of  the  ving^ 
and  which  varies  with  every  change  of  tight. 
Tlie  typical  spei'icsaro  found  in  tn>pical  Ameri- 
ca, where  they  fly  with  amazing  rapidity,  and 
perfonn,  like  their  pmtotypos  the  swidlovs, 
annual  migrations."— The  butterflies  ar«  to 
insects  what  the  humming  birds  ore  to  tlie 
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featbered  tril>es,  tlio  aoalogj  holding  good  Dot 
onlj  in  their  brillioiit  colors  and  maDner  of 
flight,  but  al90  in  the  nature  of  ttioir  natrinicnt, 
the  honeyed  juices  of  flonera.  The  happy  lifu 
of  the  butterfly,  flitting  from  flower  to  flower, 
from  one  sensual  delight  to  another,  resemblei 
that  of  professed  pleasure-see kera,  the  ''  butl«r- 


lothing  to  the  progress  of  humanity; 
thdy  are  mere  useless  consumers  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  other  men's  labors;  a  whole  genera- 
tion dies,  and  is  deservedly  forgotten.  From 
the  transformations  of  the  butterfly,  natural 
theology  has  drawn  one  of  the  moat  simple, 
beautiful,  and  convincing  arguments  for  on 
eiistenee  beyond  the  grave.  We  sec  the  airy, 
brilliant,  perfect  insect,  derived  from  the  crawl- 
ing, disgusting,  and  voracious  caterpillar — a 
worm  transformed  into  a  sylph — a  change  ttiat 
no  one,  unless  it  liad  been  actually  seen,  would 
believe  possible.  Heosoning  from  analoj^y,  this 
emblem  of  the  butterfly  has  seemed  typical  of 
the  change  of  the  corruptible  into  the  incor- 
ruptible after  death ;  the  grovelling  human 
(ledres  are  represented  by  the  creeping  cater- 
pillar; in  the  chrysalis  we  have  presented  to 
us  the  darkness  and  atiDness  of  the  tomb ;  and 
in  the  butterfly  we  recognize  a  newborn  ex- 
istence of  the  spirit,  freed  from  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  earthly  and  flnite,  and  rejoicing  In 
the  pleasures  of  immortality. 

HTTEBKirr,  or  White  Halait  (iyfflajji  cine- 
rea,  Linn.),  a  beautiful  broad-boajlod  American 
trea,  growing  20  to  30  ft.  high,  with  numeroi)H 
spreading  branches  and  a  smooth  ash-colored 
bark.  Its  leaves,  IS  to  lU  inchoa  long,  consist 
of  G  to  18  pinnie  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  on 
a  long  footstalk.    The  sWrile  flowers  issue  from 
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the  sides  ot  the  last  year's  shoots  in  long  green 

Ofttkins,  each  flower  enclosing  9  to  12  brown 

HMilo  stamens;  the  fertile  flowers  are  &  to  T 

I  terminal  downy  stalk ;  the  Sowers  expand 


in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  September  and 
October.  The  form  of  the  fruit  is  oblong 
ovoid;  it  is  crowned  at  the  aummit  by  the 
stigma  and  ends  of  the  calyx,  and  invested  with 
glandular  hairs  secreting  a  resinous  and  odor- 
ous Buhstanco;  the  outer  husk  is  thin  and 
tough,  of  a  dark  brown  color  when  ripe,  cov- 
ering a  hard,  thick -furrowed,  and  sharply 
ridged  and  sculptured  nut,  about  2  inches  in 
length,  rounded  at  the  base  and  acute  at  the 
apex ;  the  kernel  is  sweet  and  pleasant,  but 
from  itd  abundance  of  oil  (whence  the  name) 
soon  turns  rancid  unless  carefidly  dried.  A 
mild  and  useful  laxative  is  extracted  from  the 
inner  bark  of  the  root  of  the  butternut  tree, 
and  the  bark  and  sheila  afllbrd  a  brown  color 
used  in  dyeing  wool.  An  inferior  sugar  can  be 
obtained  from  the  sap,  and  the  leaves,  which 
abound  in  acrid  matter,  have  been  employed  as 
a  substitute  for  Spanish  flies.  The  half-grown 
fruit,  gathered  in  June,  is  employed  in  making 
excellent  pickles,  first  removing  the  downiness 
by  scalding  in  water  and  rubbing  with  a  harsh 
cloth.  The  timber  is  valuable,  being  tough  and 
not  liable  to  attack  by  worms.  It  is  less  hard 
than  black  walnut  {J.  nigra),  but  nevertheless 
may  be  used  for  gun  stocks,  being  oi^ually  stiff 
and  elastic,  for  coach  panels,  wooden  bowls, 
and  drawers  in  cabinet  work,  and  fur  posts  and 
rails  or  smaller  joists  in  carpentry.  Tlie  rich 
yellow  color  and  close  grain  make  it  a  very 
desirable  wood  for  cabinet  work  or  interior 
finish,  forming  a  marked  contrast  to  black 
walnut.  The  species  is  found  in  the  Gonadas, 
in  Now  England  and  the  middle  atatea,  in 
Kentucky,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri. 

BCTTEBS,  in  chemistry,  an  old  name  applied 
to  substances  having  at  the  ordinary  temper- 
ature the  consistency  of  butter.  The  word 
was  ori^nally  restricted  to  anhydrous  chlo- 
rides of  the  metals,  as  for  onample  butter  of 
antimony,  bismuth,  tin,  and  zinc.  It  waa 
afterward  applieil  to  vegetable  fats,  as  butter 
of  orris,  cacao,  cocoa,  and  nutmeg.  The  word 
is  at  present  little  used,  although  retained  in 
some  of  the  phormacoiKcias. 

BtTTTER  TREE  {bania).  a  genus  of  the  natu- 
ral onler  eapotaceee,  found  in  India  and  Af' 
rica,  the  seeds  of  which  yield  a  sweet  buttery 
substance.  The  Indian  butter,  falwa,  mpkul- 
wura  tree  (B.  fmlyrtieeti)  grows  wild  on  the 
Almora  hills  Jn  India,  the  trunk  often  meas- 
uring 50  ft.  in  height  and  5  or  li  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, with  broad  oval  leaves  from  0  to  19 
in.  lonpr,  large  pale  yellow  blossoms,  and  pulpy 
fruit  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  e?g,  contain- 
ing two  or  three  roundish  brown  seeds.  The 
fat  exprc!<«ed  from  the  seeds  is  of  the  consis- 
tency of  lard,  is  white,  will  keep  fur  months, 
and  is  used  ns  a  substitute  for  animal  butter, 
and  medicinally  for  rheumatism  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  limbs.  Tlie  Indian  oil  or  ilbipU 
tree  {B.  lungtfolia),  similar  to  the  preceding, 
grows  in  plantations  on  the  S.  coa-it  of  Ooro- 
mandel,  and  the  fruit  by  pressure  yields  an  oil 
used  by  the  natives  for  soap,  in  cooking,  and  in 
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thdr  lamps.  The  wood  la  han]  nn<l  Tftlnablc. 
The  mtikira,  mmlhafii,  or  mtidliookn  tn-e  {li. 
laf(follai,  mitivc  (if  tlio  mounliiimns  ports  of 
Ilontiul,  fliniislicH  n  linrd  t(iii|j;h  wond ;  tlii' 
flowiTri  <lb-tilli.Hl  att'pnl  a  i-troii(!  in  toxical  in-- 
liijniir,  an<l  tVum  tliu  wimU  h  oxprtwiud  a 
Itn^CiH^li-ycUow  uil  usi-J  in  lumps.  Tliu  thoi 
triM.*,  ur  Alricnn  buttur  plunt  (/J.  J'urtii),  Ls 


not  eiillivBtcd,  but  (.Tutrs  niitiirnlly  in  fjvat 
abimibincc  iu  tbo  ('<|Unti)riiil  ]iarts  of  AtHcn. 
Tilt  fruii  rc-swiil>les  tlio  Spanish  olive,  nml  from 
tbc  kernel,  dried  in  tbe  siiu  and  then  boiled 
in  wutiT.  i^  cxtriieled  a  i«weet,  white,  tirm 
buttiT,  ivbicb  will  kc-c|i  for  a  vtnr  without 
Kultitifr.  ThiA  m  a  very  ini[Kirt:int  ai'ticiu  of 
Afric'iin  indiisi.rv  iinil  inland  traik-. 

VITIBt,  a  Tillapj  of  SwiiKoiland.  in  thu 
(rnnton  and  111  in.  S.  W.  nf  N'ciir>-b:'itfl :  j>n[i. 
in  |H7n,  1,408,  Situated  in  a  n.-irrow  vnlUy, 
and  snrroiinded  hy  bl^li  nioiinlains.  'Un  [xisition 
19  snrti  thnl  duHn;;  niiinr  nuinthsof  ibt;  year 
iu  inlialnt:int,s  ni-ver  kcu  tlio  «iin. 

BllTIKIHILZ,  a  vilbiso  and  parish  of  Switz- 
erland, in  tin-  canton  and  11  in,  S.  W.  of  I,u- 
».p. 
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Krainiiiars,  oiio  vtyinolopcal,  whieh  for  u  \o 
ttiiio  weru  univer8all7  nscd  in  Uerniany,  u 
two  of  whieh  have  been  translated  into  Kuj,-!! 
lie  wan  alw  tho  author  of  a  LiiUog»».  vs[ 
ciallv  for  Ik-^iod  and  Homer  (translatoil  ii 
EuKli^h.  'id  e;!.,  I.onilon,  DUG),  and  Mythuh-g 
iihj-  qciannmclte  Ahhaitdltingfn  uier  die  Sii/, 
(/«■»  AllfTtbumt  (3  vol*.,  Berlin,  1b£8-'U; 
ed.,  ISlio). 

BUTTON,  an  article  nstd  for  the  fastening 
clothing'  and  for  omuuvnL  Duttons  may 
dividi'd  into  two  classes,  tliow  with  alianktt 
I  loops  for  fiuitenin^r  them  toirarments,  and  tin 
.  without.  The  nuiniifai'turu  of  thpHC  UKfid 
I  tides  involieit  varhms  proeei^ses.  some  of  Ihi 
very  inter('><tin^^,  and  vuryinir  apei>niii)ii  to  I 
inuterials  used.  Thefu>  are  metal,  hnrn.  elu 
gloss,  mother-of-pearl,  jet.  vegetnldaj  ivory,  a 
wbalehone,  besides  the  woven  itntlit  which  i 
employed  for  covering  button  tnoubls.  1! 
mintchain  in  the  most  notcil  place  in  the  wu 
for  the  manufaetiirc  of  huttima.  In  this  coi 
try  it  ia  extensively  carried  on  in  AVatcrbu 
Clonn.,  and  in  Eusthampton.  Wiasi.  The  pr 
cipal  manufactories  in  the  latter  place  were 
tubliHiied  atHiut  1848  by  SaimienVillistim  a 
CO.,  who  iiiid  previously  owned  similar  csti 
lii<bmentH  in  Ilnydenville,  in  tlie  saau>  eta 
They  invc  ein|iloyment  to  S.'iO  handa.  coni<iii 
iinnuailv  ^To.OUU  worth  of  stock,  and  iirodi 
I  from  $2(ili.WII  to  ^sriO.dOII  worth  of  butto 
'  In  the  maiiufactuii'  of  (lilt  buttons,  brasa  n 
taining  very  little  zine  is  used.  This  is  f 
'■  nibbed  to  the  biittomnaker  in  stri|>fl,  out 
I  nbii'h  the  diska  are  cut  by  a  macbiue.  T 
process  is  BO  rajjid  that  one  person  can  [ireia 
I  alNHit  12  gross  in  an  hour.  The  prepari 
I  of  the  sbnnks  is  a  di>linct  branch  of  Irai 
Thi-y  are  made  of  brass  wire,  a  coil  of  it  IrI 
put  into  n  machine,  in  which  one  end  is  puali 
i'orwiinl  gradually  to  a  pair  of  ehears.  and  I 
I  wire  is  cut  olt'in  small  iiiecea.  It  istlien  be 
!  and.  being  i-i impressed  between  tbo  jaws 
I  a  vice,  fonns  un  eye.  A  small  hammer  ni 
;  strikes  the  two  ends,  flattening  them,  and  n 
ilering  the  shank  ready  for  nae.  The  labor 
fastening  these  tu  tlio  button  is  performed 
women.  ^Viicn  |irn])erly  ai^ustt.^,  a  little  s 
'  dt-r  and  rosin  are  applied  to  the  spot  win 
the  two  roine  in  contact,  which  melts  on  bei 
hcateil,  and  on  cooling  firmly  unites  the 
<  The  biitlons.  afler  thorough  cleansing,  i 
now  roftdy  for  beinn  nrnameDtcd,  either  i 
vert-d  or  gilded,  aa  inav  be  desired.  If  I 
former,  a  mixture  of  silver  in  solution,  k 
and  cri'am  of  tartar,  with  some  other  ing 
dients,  must  Iw  stirred  together,  and  the  lii 
,  tons  washeil  with  this  jircparation.  For  gi 
■  iuK.  f-Tciit  care  is  neccssarr.  An  amalgam 
^'idd  h'lifaud  mercury  is  usol.  Thia  is  gen 
bi'ate<l.  pounnl  into  cidil  water,  and  th 
strained  throii^'h  wa>h  leather  to  remove  I 
.  cM-i'ss  of  niercury.  The  portion  left  in  t 
leather  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  a 
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applied  to  the  buttons.  (See  .Gilding.)  To  | 
80  great  a  degree  of  refinement  was  this  art 
carried  in  Birmingham,  that  three  pennyworth 
of  gold  was  made  to  cover  a  gross  of  buttons, 
so  that  the  thickness  of  the  precious  metal 
could  not  have  exceeded  Yirlsjn!  ^^  ^^  inch. 
The  next  process  is  to  free  them  from  all  the 
mercury  by  heat.  For  this  purpose  they  are 
thrown  into  a  wire  cage  within  a  furnace  con- 
structed in  such  a  manner  that  the  mercurial 
vapor  is  conducted  into  a  vessel  containing 
water,  in  which  it  is  condensed.  This  process  is 
termed  drying  off.  Burnishing  completes  the 
work. — As  the  fashion  of  buttons  is  constant- 
ly changing,  new  forms  and  new  materials 
are  always  coming  into  use.  Moulds  cover- 
ed with  silk,  velvet,  or  other  material,  have 
in  a  measure  superseded  gilt  buttons.  The 
process  of  making  covered  buttons  is  vjery  in- 
genious, and  a  full  description  of  it  would  oc- 
cupy many  pages.  Most  of  the  machines  are 
worked  by  hand,  or  rather  by  a  treadle,  while 
others  are  moved  by  power,  and  have  many 
beautiful  automatic  movements.  The  first  cov- 
ered buttons  were  made  upon  wooden  moulds 
which  were  turned  in  a  lathe,  the  cloth  being 
simply  stretched  over  them  and  sewed  to- 
gether upon  the  back.  Since  the  introduction 
of  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  iron  moulds, 
or  shells,  have  been  substituted,  as  being  cheap- 
er and  more  easily  worked.  The  iron  used 
comes  in  thin  slieets  called  tagger's  iron,  and 
is  made  in  Europe  expressly  for  buttons.  The 
shell  is  cut  and  formed  with  a  die  moved  by 
steam  power,  and  resembles  a  cover  to  a  cylin- 
drical box.  One  machine  will  cut  and  form  50 
gross  in  an  hour.  The  shell  and  cover  foiTQ 
the  face  of  the  button.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  covered  buttons,  one  called  silk  back  and 
the  other  iron  back.  The  former  is  the  latest 
invention  and  is  the  most  in  use.  The  silk- 
back  button  is  made  in  a  die  worked  with  a 
treadle.  It  is  first  formed  in  two  parts,  the 
face  and  the  back ;  the  face  consisting  of  J;he 
shell  and  the  cover,  which  latter  may  bo  of 
silk,  lasting,  velvety  or  whatever  material  may 
be  desired,  while  the  back  is  composed  of  four 
layers:  first  an  iron  blank,  which  is  a  concave 
circular  piece  of  tagger's  iron,  somewhat  small- 
er than  the  shell ;  next  a  blank  made  of  paste- 
board; then  a  blank  of  canvas;  and  over  this 
the  silk  back.  These  part«  are  each  formed  in 
a  separate  die,  and  then  by  a  suitable  contri- 
vance are  brought  together,  when  the  back  is 
introduced  into  the  shell  and  cover,  the  cover 
being  at  the  same  time  turned  over  the  edge 
of  the  shell,  while  both  are  forced  down  firmly 
over  the  back.  After  this  they  are  placed  in 
a  press  by  which  the  centre  of  the  back  is 
formed  into  a  nipple  which  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  a  shank  for  sewing  on.  The  iron-back 
button,  instead  of  having  a  simple  disk  or  iron 
blank  in  the  back,  has  a  ring  or  collet  of  tag- 
ger's iron,  tlirough  which  a  nii>ple  of  the  clotli 
is  forced  to  form  the  shank.  This  collet  forms 
the  outside  of  the  back,  while  in  the  silk-back 


button  the  iron  blank  is  the  inner  layer.  The 
back,  instead  of  containing  four  layers,  only 
has  three,  an  inner  one  of  paper,  a  second  of 
cloth,  the  third  being  the  collet.  The  method 
of  joining  the  two  parts  is  similar  to  that  for 
the  silk-back  button,  the  back  being  intro- 
duced into  the  face,  and  the  latter  turned 
down  over  it.  All  the  machinery  for  these 
processes  is  very  simple,  though  beautifully 
adapted  to  perform  the  work  for  which  it  is 
intended ;  but  the  machinery  for  making  but- 
tons for  braces  is  perhaps  the  most  ingenious 
and  interesting.  The  movements  are  nearly 
all  automatic,  the  only  work  which  is  done  by 
hand  being  the  placing  of  the  face  and  back  of 
the  button  in  a  long  tube  by  which  they  are 
fed  to  the  closing  machine,  and  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  process  the  placing  of  them  in  the 
dies  in  which  the  holes  are  pierced  and  coun- 
tersunk. These  buttons,  after  the  parts  are 
stamped  cut  and  placed  together,  pass  in  pro- 
cess of  making  three  automatic  machines  :  the 
closing  machine ;  the  stamping  machine,  which 
gives  Rha])e  to  the  buttons  and  stamps  upon 
them  whatever  letters  or  device  they  are  to 
bear  ;  and  the  piercing  and  countersinking 
machine,  which  for  simplicity  and  true  me- 
chanical ingenuity  is  scarcely  excelled  by  any 
other  kind  of  machinery. — A  kind  of  button, 
having  an  eyelet  or  shank  by  which  it  is  fasten- 
ed to  the  garment  without  sewing,  has  recently 
come  into  use.  The  machinery  by  which  it  is 
manufactured  is  also  very  ingenious  and  per- 
fect in  the  performance  of  its  work,  and  a 
great  number  of  buttons  can  be  turned  out  at 
a  very  small  cost.  The  face  and  back  of  the 
button  are  made  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
for  other  buttons ;  but  in  place  of  holes  or  a 
cloth  shank,  a  cone  is  formed  in  the  centre 
which  serves  to  spread  and  rivet  the  eyelet  or 
shank  when  the  button  is  fastened  to  the  gar- 
ment, which  is  •done  by  a  machine  worked  by 
hand  or  by  a  treadle. — Vegetable  ivory  but- 
tons are  made  in  large  quantities  at  Leeds, 
Mass.,  and  at  other  places  in  this  country. 
The  nuts  are  kiln-dried  and  sawed  into  slabs 
of  the  proper  thickness,  and  from  these  the 
buttons  are  cut  by  a  lathe,  after  which  holes 
are  drilled  in  them  either  by  a  power  or 
hand  lathe.  The  material  can  be  dyed  of  any 
desired  color  with  as  much  facility  as  cloth,  and 
will  receive  a  high  polish  by  friction,  llorn, 
bone,  and  ivory  buttons  are  made  in  a  similar 
manner.  Buttons  are  also  made  of  india-rub- 
ber composition,  of  various  forms,  some  being 
very  beautiful.  They  are  made  with  shanks  or 
eyes  and  with  holes.  In  either  case  the  pro- 
cess is  very  simple,  and  is  performed  by  means 
of  a  die  and  under  considerable  pressure. 

BUTTON,  Sir  Thorns,  an  English  navigator  in 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  the  succes- 
sor of  Hudson  in  exploring  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
North  America.  He  sailed  in  1012  with  two 
vessels,  the  Resolution  and  the  Discovery, 
passed  through  Hudson  strait,  and  was  the 
first  to  reach  land  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  bay. 
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Tbo  point  wliicli  ho  touched  was  in  lat.  62°, 
and  was  named  bv  hirn  Caivv's  Swan's  Nest. 
Bcin^  ohli'red  to  winter  in  this  r^^ion,  he  se- 
lected a  i)ositiou  near  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
lirst  named  by  him  Nelson's,  after  the  master 
of  liis  ship,  and  fjavo  his  own  name  to  a  nei^h- 
borinp  hay.  Every  i)recaution  was  taken 
against  cold  and  icebergs,  yet  the  severity  of 
the  climate  occasioned  nmch  sulfering  to  his 
crew,  and  was  fatal  to  some  of  them.  During 
the  next  summer  he  explored  and  named  sev- 
eral places  on  the  coast  of  Hudson  bay,  and 
advancing  to  lat.  65*^,  became  convinced  of  the 
possibility  of  the  northwest  passage.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  tiio  autumn  of  1013,  and 
was  made  a  knight.  He  never  published  an 
account  of  his  voyage ;  but  an  extract  from  his 
journal  is  given  by  Purchas. 

BlTTOJnVOOD.     See  Plane  Tree. 

BtTTS,  a  central  county  of  (reorgia,  bounded 
E.  by  the  Ockmulgee  river,  and  watered  by 
several  creeks ;  area,  240  sq.  m. ;  j)op.  in  1870, 
6,941,  of  whom  3,445  were  colored.  Tlie  sur- 
face is  somewhat  uneven,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  chief  ])roductions  in  1870  were  23,425 
bushels  of  wheat,  120,339  of  Indian  corn,  19,- 
380  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  2,920  bales  of  cot- 
ton. There  were  061  horses,  1,319  milch  cows, 
2,300  other  cattle,  1,508  siieep,  and  0,223 
swine.     Capital,  Jackson. 

BITIRLIN,  Dmitri  Petroritch,  a  Russian  mili- 
tary writer,  born  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1790, 
died  near  there,  Oct.  21,  iH.jU.  He  partici- 
pated as  an  otlicer  in  the  campaign  of  1809 
against  Austria,  and  that  of  1812  against  Na- 
]»oleon,  and  attended  as  Russian  military  agent 
that  of  the  duko  of  Angouleme  in  Spain  in 
1823.  Ho  afterward  becamo  major  general, 
and  in  the  war  of  1828-'9  against  Turkey  he 
was  (juartermaster  general.  He  is  especially 
known  bv  his  works  on  the  campaign  in  Italy 
in  1799  ( 1*810),  that  of  1813  in  Germany  (anony- 
mous, 1815),  the  peninsular  war  (1817),  the 
Russian  cam])aigns  in  the  18th  century  (4  vols., 
1820),  the  cam])aign  of  1812  in  Russia  (2  vols., 
1824),  and  on  Russia  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  (3  vols.,  1839-'40).  Ho  published 
liis  earlier  works  in  French,  and  the  later  in 
Russian. 

BITIRIC  Afli),  a  volatile  fatty  acitl  dis- 
covered l>y  Chevreul  among  the  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  butter.  Its  fonnula  is 
now  written  C4lK()2.  Butyric  acid  has  been 
found  ready  formed  in  human  persjnration, 
in  tlesh  juice,  guano,  excrements,  putrid  yeast, 
bad  ci«ler,  dung  heaps,  afcumulalions  of  de- 
comp(»ing  organic  matter,  in  cod  liver  oil,  and 
in  beetles;  and  it  is  the  substance  which  gives 
the  disagreeable  smell  to  ran<'id  butter.  It 
combines  with  bases  to  torm  salts,  and  also  ex- 
ists as  butvric  anhvdride.  It  is  a  colorless, 
mobile  licjuid,  of  a  ])eculiar  otfensive  odor, 
having  an  acid  taste  and  highly  caustic  j)roper- 
ty,  and  a  specitic  gra\  ity  of  o-9t;.  It  can  be  ])re- 
pared  in  a  great  variety  of  ways;  among  oth- 
ers, from  butter,  sugar,  and  by  the  action  of 


hydriod'.c  acid  on  succinic  acid.  Bromo-butj- 
ric  a(;id,  butyric  aldehyde,  and  butyric  chloride 
have  been  prepared,  but  they  possess  little 
practical  importance. 

BCr/OW,  a  walled  town  of  Germany,  in  tlie 
grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  26  m. 
N.  E.  of  Schwerin,  at  the  confluence  of  tlie 
AVarnow  and  the  Nebel ;  pop.  about  5,000.  It 
contains  a  Gothic  church  of  the  13tL  century, 
a  now  town  hall,  an  old  episcopal  palace  now 
used  as  a  prison,  many  breweries,  an  iron 
foundery,  and  manufactories  of  brandy,  oil, 
playing  cards,  straw  hats,  and  macrbinery. 

BrXUSWDEN,  Friedricli  WUlictai,  count  von,  a 
Russian  general,  bom  at  Magnusdal,  on  Moen, 
Sept.  14,  1750,  died  at  his  estate  of  Lohde  in 
Esthonia  in  1811.  He  served  for  many  years 
against  the  Turks,  in  1789  was  made  general, 
and  in  the  next  year  conducted  w^ith  succet'S 
the  campaign  against  the  Swedes.  lie  com- 
manded a  division  of  the  army  in  the  wars 
against  Poland,  was  governor  of  Warsaw  from 
1794  to  1796,  and  afterward  military  governor 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Under  Paul  he  was  for  a 
short  time  in  disgrace  and  retired  to  Germany, 
but  was  restored  to  his  offices  upon  the  death 
of  that  czar.  At  Austerlitz  he  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  Russians,  and  in  1808  led  a 
successful  expedition  against  the  Swedes. 

BI'XTON,  a  market  town  and  watering  place 
of  Derbyshire,  England,  30  m.  W.  N.  W.  of 
Derby,  and  20  m.  S.  E.  of  Maifchester ;  pop.  in 
1871,  0,229.  It  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
mineral  waters.  The  principal  group  of  build- 
ings is  the  crescent,  erected  by  the  duke  of 
Devonshire  in  1780-'84;  it  is  270  ft.  long, 
three  stories  high,  the  lower  forming  a  colon- 
nade, and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  two  hotels,  in 
one  of  which  is  the  ])ublic  ball  room.  Op- 
posite this  is  St.  Ann's  well,  of  which  the 
water  is  pure  and  tasteless,  but  has  a  stimu- 
lating property  ;  the  temperature  is  82"  F. 
The  waters,  which  are  saline,  sulphurous,  and 
charged  with  nitrogen,  are  valuable  chiefly  in 
cases  of  chronic  gout,  rheumatism,  and  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs.  There  are  eight  hotels, 
five  ])ublic  walks,  several  chapels,  schools,  and 
charitable  institutions.  From  June  to  October 
there  is  a  large  influx  of  visitors.  Near  by  are 
many  natural  curiosities,  among  which,  a  mile 
distant,  is  Pool's  Hole,  a  remarkable  stalactite 
cavern.  Two  miles  from  Ruxton  is  the  Dia- 
mond hill,  so.  called  from  the  crystals  found 
there,  known  as  Buxton  diamonds.  In  the 
neighborhood  is  Chcc  Tor,  a  huge  mass  of 
limestone  more  than  :U)0  ft.  liigh. 

Bl'XTON,  Jrdidiah,  an  Englisli  calculator,  bom 
at  Elmton,  Derbyshire,  in  1705,  died  al^out 
177").  He  could  not  write,  but  possessed  great 
fiicility  in  performing  mental  arithmetical  cal- 
culations. He  seemed  unable  to  consider  any- 
thing save  with  res|)ect  to  the  number  of  its 
constituent  parts.  After  hearing  a  sermon,  lie 
remembered  nothing  of  it  except  the  exact 
number  of  words  it  contained ;  and  if  the  size 
of  an  object  were  named,  he  would  instantly 
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<1eclaro  )iow  many  hairs'  brondtha  it  oontaiacd.  | 

lie  Bciircely  liad  a  system  of  calpulation,  as,  from 
Lis  own  obscure  cxphination,  his  {iroccss  wus 
clumsy  and  circuitous,  tbougli  oxtreiucly  swift, 
llo  walked  to  Loudon  to  sou  tlio  kiug,  and  wus  i 
examined  by  the  royal  society,  who  asked  him ; 
"  In  a  body  whoso  throo  sides  are  resiiectively 
28,145,789  yards,  5,fi42,ra2  yards,  and  64,9fi5 
yards,  how  many  cubical  ciglitiis  of  an  inch  are 
there  ? "  Hia  reply,  calculated  at  once  with- 
out one  figure  having  been  written  don-u,  was 
Ibund  to  be  correct.  Except  with  respect  to 
this  mastery  of  numbers,  his  iiitollett  was 
much  iuferior  to  that  of  ordinary  men. 

BUXTON.  I.  Sir  Thau  F»>rell,  a  British 
legislator  and  philanthropist,  born  at  Castlo 
Iledingham,  Essex,  April  1,  1786,  died  at  his 
residence  near  Aylsham,  Norfolk,  Feb.  19, 
IS'U.  He  received  his  education  at  Dunny- 
brook,  and  subsequently  at  Trinity  college, 
*  Dublin.  In  1808  he  became  a  clerk,  in  1811  a 
partner,  and  soon  after  principal  manager  of 
the  brewery  of  Truman,  Hanbury,  and  co.,  of 
London.     In  1816  ho  took  an  active  |>»rt  in  a 

[inblio  meeting,  by  which  £44,000  was  col- 
Bcted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  manu- 
ftoturing  district  of  Spitaltields.  In  conjunc- 
tion witii  Mrs.  Elizabotli  Fry,  his  aister-in-law, 
and  Ur.IIoare,  his  brother-in-law,  ho  person- 
ally examined  into  the  state  of  British  jirisons, 
and  published  the  result  of  his  inquiry.  From 
this  came  tho  prison  discipline  society,  which 
led  to  tlie  removal  of  many  of  iho  evils  pointed 
out.  From  18IR  to  1837  ho  was  member  of 
parliament  for  Weymouth,  Prison  discipline, 
the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  law.  the  sup- 
pression of  lotteries,  the  abolition  of  Hindoo 
widow-baming,  and  the  abolitimi  of  shivery 
were  suiijccis  on  which  he  wns  always  earnest 
in  debate.     lie  cooperated   with  Mr.  Wilber- 
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force  in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  as  recognized  parliamentary  leader 
of  the  party.  After  ho  loft  parliament  he  em- 
ployed his  leisure  in  writing  a  hook  against 
the  African  slave  trade.  In  1840  lie  was  made 
a  banmct.  II.  Chartes,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  1832,  died  in  August,  1871.  lie  was 
edacated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where 
ho  graduated  in  1848 ;  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment in  1857  for  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
1859  for  Alaidstone,  and  in  1865  for  Ea.'it  Sur- 
rey. He  edited  and  completed  the  autobiogra- 
phy uf  his  father  (London,  1848),  wrote  "  Ideas 
of  tho  Day  on  Policy,"  and  contributed  to  the 
"Camhridue  Essays." 

B13T0RF.  I.  Jehau,  a  German  Hebraist, 
born  at  Kflmen,  Westphalia,  Dec.  25,  15C4, 
died  of  tho  plague  in  Basel,  Sept.  13,  102!). 
He  was  protesaor  nt  Basel  for  38  years,  and 
tho  most  eminent  oriental  scholar  of  his  day. 
His  most  important  works  are  the  Hebrew  Bi- 
ble with  the  rabbinical  and  masorctic  notes,  a 
Hebrew  grilmmar,  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldoe,  and 
a  Chaldee,  Talmudical,  and  rabbinical  lexicon, 
the  last  edited  by  his  son.  II.  Johrni,  ^^on  of 
t1io  preceding,  born  in  Basel,  Aug.  Vi,  1599, 
died  there,  Aug.  Itt,  lGr>4.  Ho  succeeded  his 
father  in  tito  chair  of  Hebrew  at  Basel  in  1630, 
and  occupied  it  for  34  years  until  his  death. 
The  same  chair  was  filled  by  his  son  and  his 
nephew  successively  during  68  years  longer. 
Ho  published  a  Chaldee  and  Syriao  lexicon, 
a  Latin  translation  of  Maimonidcs's  il&reh  ne- 
bathiiii,  and  the  Coneorditntia  Bihlioram  He- 
braicorum,  begun  by  his  father. 

Bl'IVKDEBEH,  a  village  of  European  Turkey, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bosporus,  9  m.  N.  N.  E. 
of  Constanlinople,  with  which  it  is  connected 
bv  sto-iniers.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  low- 
er village.     The  latter  contains  many  fine  resi- 
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'  (lenccs  and  (gardens  and  tho  magnittccnt  paliieo 
of  tho  I{iiM<ian  cniliaiiNy.  Together  wilh  ttic 
ot^oininfc  Tiiorajiia,  it  ia  tlic  fuvuritc  ivsort  of 
fortij.'n  iiiinislera  and  wcnltlij  fiimilicii  <turing 
ttio  summer,  tlio  prnmcnadu  alung  ttic  quay 
\muft  very  nttrni^tive,  Tlio  vnlli;y  of  Buyuk- 
(Icrcii  C'Xtvnds  inluad  for  iiliout  !t  iii, 

BfZZlEU,  tlio  nmnu  proixirly  riven  to  tlic 
hulcomna,  a  Mubfiitnily  of  tho  birds  of  prey  of 
tho  imaWj  j'alfonidm.  Tlieir  st^ucrul  form  is 
heavy;  tlicir  lli{;lit  is  vit;oroua  and  lont;  con- 
tiDUvd,  but  IcsH  rapid  t)i!in  tliat  of  tlio  hiiwka 
mid  f:ilc<>ns;  tlie  wiuga  are  long;  tlio  bill  U 
cnrvcd  from  the  base,  and  etron;,'.  Tlio  princi- 
pal fCCQUS  is  htitro  (C'liv.) ;  tins  has  tlio  edge  of 
the  npper  mandible  lolicd,  with  wide  and  Iod^ 
wings,  tho  4th  and  otii  quills  nsiialTf  tlic  t<in^'- 
cst;  hiil  nimlerato  and  wide;  tarHi  rubni^t  and 
covered  with  srales;  tms  short,  with  ttrim^' 
clawH.    It  conbuns  about  30  Kiu'cies,  in  varinuij 

Iiarls  (if  the  world.  Tlie  red-taile<l  haivk  or 
inKzard  {!!.  hormlu,  Gmel.)  is  about  2  fl.  long, 
with  nn  cxtetit  uf  wings  of  about  4  It. ;  the  color 
abovu  Ih  dark  brown,  with  lighter  edging ;  tiiil 
bright  mfoiiH,  narrowly  tipped  with  white  imd  a 
Bubteniilnal  black  band ;  iipjicr  tail  coverts  yi'i- 
lowisk  white  witb  brown  iipots  and  bandH ;  be- 
neall)  pule  yvllowihh  white,  with  ]oii)citadin:il 
lines  and  siiots  of  fnlvons  brown ;  thront  white, 
wirh  narrow  bniwnBtri|>us;  lull  l*h'w  silvery 
white.  Tlic  body  is  larf.'c  and  niuscnlar.  Like 
other  buzzards,  it  protmUus  tlie  claws  beyond 
the  hood  in  seizini;  pri-y ;  the  flight  is  slow  and 
sailing,  at  a  moderate  liciglit,  accompanied  by  a 
mournful  cry ;  alter  seeing  its  prey,  it  generally 
alights  on  a  tree,  from  which  it  descends  with 
great  rn]iidity  and  rarely  failing  aceurucy.  It 
preys  U]i<in  hares,  luinirrels,  grouse,  and  smaller 
birds' ;  it  fre(|ncntly  visits  the  poultry  yard  in 
senrch  of  chickens,  goslings,  &c.,  and  is  conse- 
(|ucntly  often  called  hen  hawk  by  the  fanners; 
it  is  very  difficult  to  appro.ich  with  a  gun.  The 
rcd-slioiildered  buzzard  {B.  linealtu,  Gmcl.)  ie 
about  20  in.  lonp,  with  an  extent  of  wings 
of  about  ;ii  ft. ;  its  specillc  mark  is  the  bright 
rufuns  color  of  the  lesser  wing  coverts ;  the  iip- 

Kr  piirts  nre  briiwn,  mixed  with  rufous  on  the 
nil,  and  with  wliitespotson  the  wings;  under 
Iiarts  piilc  orange  rufuu!).  wilh  white  spots  and 
lars;  luil  brownish  black,  with  aliout  live  bars 
and  a  tip  of  while.  Tlie  young  birds.  descrilMd 
as  the  winter  hawk  (li.  fintinali',  (iiiiel.),  arc 
yellowish  white  below,  with  dark  brown  spots 
tud  ^f^ipes;  ashy  brown  above,  white-spotlcd ; 
tdl  ashy  brown,  silvery  white  below,  and  with 
nnmerods  pale  brownish  and  rufous  while  bands 
above.  This  bnziaril  is  founil  iibundaiitly  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  living  replaced  to  the 
westward  liy  the  JI.  thiimi*  (Oassin),  in  which 
tlic  under  parts  are  much  darker  red.  It  |ire- 
fers  wihhK  Id  which  it  finds  (wpiirrels,  hare:, 
grouse,  and  otlicr  animals  of  similar  w.e ;  it  is 
one  <if  the  iii.ist  ii.iisv  of  ihe  genus.  Tl»'  bn.ad- 
winged  hawk  (/;.  Petii.i>!/lniji!r»»,   Wil^.n) 


feathers  white  at  the  base  on  tho  hind  neck ; 
throat  white,  with  brown  streaks;  breast  with 
band  and  spots  of  dusky  ferroginoua;  rest  of 
under  parts  white,  with  reddiabiCpots  on  the 


sides;  tail  dark  brown,  narrowly  tipjicd  wilh 
white,  with  one  wide  and  several  narrower  bands 
of  while  near  the  base.  It  is  found  in  eaatem 
North  America.  Itsllight  is  easy  and  performed 
in  circles,  and  often  in  a  gliding  manner  for  a 
short  distonco  with  closed  wings;  It  feeds  on 
small  quadnijieds,  hinis,  and  reptiles,  and  some- 
times on  insects ;  it  rarely  secures  birds  on  the 
wing.  Tho  European  buKzard  is  the  B.  tulgarU 
(Cuv.). — The  genus  archilmteo  (Brehm)  differs 
from  the  lust  chiefly  In  having  tho  front  of  the 
tarsusdensely  feathered  to  the  toes.  The  rough- 
legged  hawk  or  buzzard  {A.  lagoput,  Gmel.)  is 
about  2'i  in.  hmg,  with  an  extent  of  44  ft ;  the 
wings  arc  long,  the  tail  short,  the  tarsus  densely 
feathered  in  front  to  the  toes,  and  body  robust ; 


aboi 

of  :i  ft. ;  the  color  abo* 


with 


i.f   wir 


r  bru> 


I,  tho  1 


tlie  upper  parts  are  generally  dark  brown. 
much  lighter  on  the  head,  with  a  white  patch 
on  the  latter;  under  parts  white,  with  stripe* 
and  I'pots  of  brown;   tall  wliito  at  the  bate. 
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with  a  wide  sobterminal  band  of  black,  and 
two  others  alternating  with  two  of  light  cinere- 
ous. It  inhabits  all  of  temperate  North  Amer- 
ica, and  cannot  be  distinguished,  according  to 
Baird,  from  the  European  rough -legged  species. 
It  flies  slowly,  sailing  often  in  circles ;  its  habits 
and  food  are  as  in  the  species  above  described. 
The  black  hawk  (A.  Sancti  Johannis^  Gmel.) 
is  a  little  larger  than  the  last,  and  in  the  adult 
of  glossy  black  plumage,  often  with  a  brown 
tinge,  and  with  white  spots  on  the  forehead, 
throat,  and  occiput;  tail  with  a  well  defined 
white  bar,  and  irregularly  marked  with  the 
same  toward  the  base;  inner  webs  of  quills 
white,  conspicuous  from  below  during  flight; 
tarsi  densely  feathered  in  front.  It  is  found  in 
the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  America; 
chocolate-brown  specimens  are  frequently  met 
with. — The  buzzards  seek  their  food  late  in  the 
evening,  and  in  that  respect  closely  resemble 
the  owls,  as  well  as  in  their  low,  slow-sailing 
flight  just  above  the  tops  of  the  long  meadow 
grass,  which  they  almost  fan  with  their  wings, 
as  they  seek  in  it  their  prey  of  small  quad- 
rupeds, such  as  field  mice  and  ground  squirrels, 
the  inferior  reptiles,  newts,  frogs,  lizards,  and 
snakes,  as  well  as  the  young  of  game,  both 
winged  and  fur-bearing,  among  which  they 
make  sad  havoc.  These  birds  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  American  vultures,  of 
which  there  are  two  species  found  in  the  United 
States,  the  cathartes  aura,  or  turkey  buzzard, 
as  it  is  erroneously  called,  and  the  0,  atratv^, 
or  carrion  crow,  as  it  is  misnamed  in  the  south. 
(See  Turkey  Buzzard.) 

BUZZARD'S  BAY,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 30  m.  long  by  a  mean  width  of  7  ra., 
contains  the  harbors  of  New  Bedford,  Fair 
Haven,  Mattapoisott,  Sii)pican,  and  Wareham. 
It  is  sheltered  from  the  ocean,  and  separated 
from  Vineyard  sound,  by  the  Elizabeth  islands. 

BTLES,  Mather,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
in  Boston,  March  26,  170(5,  died  tliere,  July  5, 
1788.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1725,  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Ilollis  street 
church,  Boston,  in  1733,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the  university  of 
Aberdeen  in  1765.  He  remained  loyal  during 
the  revolution,  and  was  compelled  on  that  ac- 
count to  resign  his  pastorate  in  1776.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  denounced  in  town  meet- 
ing as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  arrested,  im- 
prisoned in  a  guard  ship,  and  sentenced  to  ban- 
ishment, which  was  afterward  commuted  to 
confinement  to  his  own  house,  from  which  he 
was  soon  released.  Many  of  his  sermons  were 
published  separately  from  1729  to  1771.  He 
also  published  ''A  Poem  on  the  Death  of 
George  I."  (1727) ;  "  A  Poetical  Epistle  to  Gov. 
Belcher,  on  the  Death  of  his  Lady"  (1736); 
and  "  Miscellaneous  Poems  "  (1744).  His  repu- 
tation rests  mainly  upon  his  wit,  which  ex- 
hil)ited  itself  chiefly  in  puns. 

BYNG,  John,  a  British  admiral,  born  in  1704, 
executed  at  Portsmouth,  March  14,  1757.  In 
1756,  Minorca  being  menaced  by  the  French, 


!  Admiral  Byng  was  appointed  commander  of  a 
squadron  consisting  of  10  ships  of  the  line,  with 
which  he  proceeded  to  its  relief  After  arri- 
ving in  the  Mediterranean,  finding  his  equip- 
ments inadequate  to  the  service  required,  he 
sailed  for  Gibraltar  to  get  provisions  and  refit. 
He  now  learned  that  the  French  had  succeeded 
in  landing  19,000  men  in  Minorca,  and  had  re- 
duced nearly  the  whole  of  the  island.  Al- 
though a  council  of  war  pronounced  against  the 
attempt,  Byng  made  an  eff\)rt  to  establish  com- 
munication with  the  garrison,  which,  after  an 
indecisive  engagement  with  the  French  fleet, 
proved  unsuccessful.  For  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  he  was  superseded,  and  on  his  return 
homo  was  brought  to  a  court  martial.  ^After 
a  long  trial  he  was  found  guilty  of  cowardice 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  sentenced  to 
be  shot,  but  recommended  to  mercy.  His  gen- 
eral unpopularity  and  the  rancor  of  his  ])olitical 
enemies  prevailed  against  this  recommendation, 
and  the  sentence  w^as  carried  into  execution. 
Macaulay  brands  his  punishment  as  "  altogether 
unjust  and  absurd." 

BYNKERSHOEK,  Cornells  van,  a  Dutch  jurist, 
born  at  Middolburg,  May  29,  1673,  died  at  the 
Hague,  April  10,  1743.  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Franeker,  practised  as  an  ad- 
vocate at  the  Hague,  and  w^as  for  many  years 
president  of  the  supreme  council  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  West  Friesland.  He  wrote  Ob- 
servatione^  Juris  R&mani  (Leyden,  1710),  and 
Questiones  Juris  Puhlici  (1737),  and  compiled 
a  digest  of  Dutch  law.  llis  complete  works 
have  been  published  in  2  vols.  fol.  (Geneva, 
1761 ;  London,  1767). 

BYRD,  William,  an  American  lawyer,  bom  at 
Westover,  Va.,  March  28,  1074,  died  Aug.  26, 
1744.  Having  inherited  an  ample  fortune,  he 
!  was  sent  to  England  for  his  education,  was 
j  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple,  studied 
for  some  time  in  the  Netherlands,  visited  the 
court  of  France,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  the 
royal  society.  lie  was  for  a  long  time  receiver 
general  of  the  revenue  in  Virginia,  three  times 
colonial  agent  in  England,  for  37  years  a  mem- 
ber, and  finally  president  of  the  council  of  the 
colony.  In  1728  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  fix  the  boundary  between 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  "  The  Westover 
Manuscripts,"  written  by  him,  containing  an 
account  of  this  survey,  as  well  as  of  travels  and 
observations  elsewhere,  were  published  at  Pe- 
tersburg in  1841.  In  1733  ho  laid  out  the 
cities  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  on  land 
owned  by  himself.  Ho  possessed  the  largest 
private  library  in  America. 

BYRGIUS,  Jnstns  (properly  Jobst  B^rgi),  a 
Swiss  inventor,  bom  at  Lichtensteig,  Feb.  28, 
1552,  died  at  Cassel  in  1633.  In  1579  he  was 
invited  to  Cassel,  and  attached  to  the  observa- 
tory there.  He  constructed  a  celestial  globe, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  Rudolph  II., 
who  invited  him  to  enter  his  service,  which 
he  did  in  1604,  and  after  the  emperor\s  death 
in  1612  remained  in  Vienna  till  1682.   Ho  drew 
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uj)  t:il»k'S  similar  to  thoJ»e  nftorwnrd  published  wcro  larpro,  ])ut  much  onpiimhored,  the  not 

hy  Napier  in  his  *' Canon '^  af  l'»L'arithnis,  and  come  from  tlicm  for  some  years  amoiiniin^ 

invented  a  sector  and  ]ieiuhdiim  el«)fk.  not  more  than  £l,5o<>.     I.onl  Hyron.  us  a  mil 

BYROM,  John,  an  Kn^li^-h  ])(>et,  horn  at  Ker-  peer,  hi'eame  a  ward  of  chancery,  his  {jiianli 

sail,  near  Manchester,  in   lO'.M,  died    in  Man-  heinjr  liis  distant  kinsman  the  eurl  of  C'arli- 

chester,  Sept.  2S  17(»:j.     lie  was  educatecl  at  He  was  sent  to  scln»ol  at  Dulwieh,  where  sn 

Trinity  colK-^re,  Cambridge,  studied    mi'<licine  attempts  were  nuide  to  restore  his  fu<jt  to 

in  France,  and  hfcame  a  mend)er  of  the  royal  proper   ])osition.     These    were   only    partia 

.soeirty.     Ilavinf? married  apiinst  the  wishes  of  successful;  thoujih  there  was   no  marked  < 

his  family,  he  was  deprive<l  of  all  means  i)f  sup-  formity,  the  ankle  remained  weak,  and  he 

port,  and  Tiiaintaiued  himself  hy  teachin;r  a  sys-  ways  walke<l  with  a  slijrht  limp.     Still,  a« 

tem  of  stenography  of  his  own  invention,  until  jrrew  up,  he  excelled  in  athletic  oxcrci>es:  v 

the  family  estates  devolved  upcm  him  hy  the  a  fair  cricketer,  a  capital  swimmer,  and  an  < 

death  oi'  liis  elder  brother.  In  the  latter  part  pert  boxer.  In  18(M),  at  the  ajro  of  12.  he  v 
of  his  life  he  was  a  disciple  of  .lacol)  Hochm.  \  sent  to  Harrow  school,  where  he  remained  t 
His  reputation  re<ts  mainly  upon  his  pastoral  |  years.  He  was  a  careless  student,  but  an  o 
*'('ulin  and  Phfehe,"^  be^innin^  "My  time,  O  i  nivorons  reader,  especially  of  history  and  1 

ye  muses,  was  happily  spent,"  which  appeared  tion.     I)urinjr  a  six  weeks'  vacation,  while 

in  the  *•  Spectator,''  No.  ()0:i.     llisw(u*k>  were  his  UUh  year,  he  fell  in  love  with  his  <listi 

published  at  Manchester  in  177->(*2  vols,  hvo),  relative  Mary  Anne  Chaworth,  whose  jrre 
and  at  Leeds  in  1814  ;  and  his  **  Private  Jonr-  .  uncle  had  been  killed  by  his  own  jrreat-nn« 

nal   and    Literarv    liemaius''  at    Mauidioter,  She  was  two  vears  his  seni(»r,  and  soon  af 

1854-'8.  married  another.     Hvron  was  wont  t<.»  sav, 

BYRO\.     I.  Gfonre  Gordon,  lord,  an  Enjrlish  pr(».Ne  and  verse,  that  this  boyi^ll  pa>sion  m 

poet,  born  in  Liuidon,  Jan.  22,  17n«,  died  at  the  turning  point  of  his  life.     In  l8i)o  he  W4 

Mi<><»lon;:hi,  (Jreece,  April  11),  1S2-4.    ilis|/rand-  to  Trinity  colh^jre,  Cambridpe,  and  in  the  n« 

father.  Admiral  John  Byron,  was  the  younprer  year   printed   for  i»rivate   circulation  a   sm 

brother   of    William,  fifth    Lord    Hyron.     His  volume  of  jioems.     Most  of  those,  with  ma 

father,    .lolin    Byron,    was   a    captain    in    the  additions,    are   contained    in   the    "Hours 
puirds   whoso  reckless  dis^ipatinn  pnned  for  [  Idleness,"  whi<'h  ho  published  in  1807.     Byr 

him  the  name  of  ''mad  .lack  Ih-ron."  At  the  was  nmch  elate<l  at  some  favorable  noti< 
ape  of   2.*J    he   eloped    with    Amelia   d'Arcy,  ;  which  ai)peared  of  this  volume,  and  at  or 

dauirhter  of  the  earl  of  Holderne^s,  in  her  own  set  about  writinp  an  ei)ic,  a  novel,  and 
ripht   Barone'is  Conyers,  and  wife  of  the  mar-  ;  satire.     But  a  contemptuous  criticism  in  t 

<piis  of  Carmarthen,  afterward  duke  of  Leeds.  *'  Kdinburph  Review  "  nuide  him  exceedinj 

They  went  to  France,  where  she  died  in  Kj^L  anpry.     He  detennined  to  have  his  reveni 

lcavin:x  a  dauuditer   Aupusta,  afterward   Mrs.  and  m>  set  himself  at  work  to  tinish  the  sat 

Lei^rh.     In  17'^<)  John  Byron  marric<l  Catharine  which  he  had  bepun  months  before,  an cl  pi 

(iord«)n,  a  Scottish  heiress,  with  a  fortune  <d'  lished  m(»nths  after  (March,  18mO).  under  t 

about  .l'2.'),ono,  of  which  .1*:J,(Km)  was  settled  title  of  "Fln^di^h  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewer 

upon  her,  and  most  of  the  reimiinder  went  to  Some   of  the  keene>t  ])assapes  which  a[>p< 

pav  her  husband's  debt-«.  Tliev  went  to  France,  in  this  satire  were  added  in  a  second  editi< 
and  returned  to  Kni^htnd  Ju-t  betore  the  birth  '.  publi-betl    a    few   weeks  later.     Byron    cai 

of  their  son.     AuLru>ta,  then  six  years  ohl,  was  (»f  ape  in  January,  18iM»,  and  prepared  to  t:i 

sent  to  hir  praudniother,  the  countess  of  Ibd-  his  seat  in  the  house  of  peers;  but  there  v 

dernc->.  by   whom  she  was  broupht    up,  ami  some  ditticulty  in  provinp  the  marriapc  of  '. 

Mrs.  r»yron  ami  her  infant  went  to  Aberdeen,  prandfather.  Admiral  Byr(»n.  so  that  he  di«l  i 

their  omIv  mean- nf  hUi)p(»rt  beinir  i*l.")0  a  vear.  take  his  seat  till  March.     The  la>t  two  w; 

the  interest  of  the  >um  which  had  been  settled  had  been  ])assed  in  coars<*  dissi])ations  at  Ca 

upon  her.      Her  hu-band  remained  awhile  in  bridpe  and  Loudon,  and  he  was  not  recopniz 

Londnn.  but  at  leiipih  vi-ited   Abenleen,  and  by  a  sinple  mend)er  of  his  onler  who  would 

induced    his    wile    t«»    l)orr'»w  a  few   hundred  troduce  him  to  the  house  of  peers.     The  e; 

]»<»uuds   lur  him,  with    whiili   he   set   t)ut   for  of  Carlisle,  his  kinsman  and  puardian,  refu^ 

l*aris,  but  divd   on   the  way    in    17l'l.       Mrs.  to  jierlbrm  this  act  of  formal  courtesy,  and  v 

Byron   w;i^  niiL'ainly   in   iht-ou.   with    a   nar-  re[»ad  by  Byron  with  a  lampoon  interject 

n»w  iiiTilKit  and  \ioliiit  temper.     At  the  time  into  his  satire.     Cpon  takinp  his  seat,  Byn 

<»f  r>yr«»n*-  lirtli  the  bone«i  of  his  ripiit    foot  as  tar  a«^  ]»resent  inc<»me  went,  was  the  poor 

Were  jKirtinll.N  di<i'laee<l.  and  he  preW  np  l.-iUie.  peer  of  tlie  realm.     His  preat-uncle  had  sej 

In  lier  tits  nf  ii.-i-^ifu  -he  w<»uld  taunt  him  as  a  rate<l  from  his  wife.  «juarrelled  with   his  f 

lauK  brat,  while  in  her  mniHJs  i»f  toudui  <-  -lie  and  prauds«m,  both  i*{'  whom  he  survived,  a 

wouM  stille  him   with  care-srs.  nnd   prai-e  the  seem-^  t«»  have  set  him*ielf  at  work  to  destr 

bcMiitv  nf  hi-  evi--.     Tliev  re!;j:iiucd  af   Abrr-  the  value  of  the  inheritani-e  which  would  t 

•  •  • 

det-n  till   17''>{.  when  hi-*  pre;it-uiiclc.  Willinm.  tn  his  heir-.     He  cit  dnwii  the  timber  at  Xo 

Lord  l-\ri»u  <»f  Knchdalc  and  N'ew-fe.id  Abhev.  sieml  Abbev,  an«l  !-uirere<l  the  house  to  fall  ii 

died    without    •llreet    heir-,    ^iid    the  Immic   b«»v  <b'C:iV.      He   ».i»ld  the  more  valuable  estates 

*  • 

PUCcce<Ied  ti»  the  titles  and  e-t;ites.      The  e>t:ite-  IJ(»chilale.  tor  w  hich  he  c«n:M  L'i\e  no  lepal  tit 
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ftnd  spent  t!ie  money  in  idle  whims.  Suits  at 
law  were  instituted  by  Byron  to  recover  this 
property,  which  after  many  years  were  success- 
ful, and  toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  be- 
came a  rich  man ;  but  on  coming  of  age,  with 
an  income  of  £1,500,  he  owed  £10,000.  His 
dissipations  had  impaired  his  health ;  his  nar- 
row fortunes  had  rendered  England  distaste- 
ful to  him;  and  in  June,  1809,  he  set  out 
for  a  long  tour  in  the  East.  Barely  touch- 
ing at  Lisbon,  he  went  into  Spain  as  far  as 
Cadiz  and  Seville,  and  thence  by  way  of 
Gibraltar  and  Malta  to  Albania,  where  he 
commenced  the  composition  of  "  Childe  Ha- 
rold." The  year  1810  and  a  part  of  1811  were 
spent  mainly  in  Greece,  where  he  wrote  "  Hints 
from  Horace"  and  *'The  Curse  of  Minerva," 
and  completed  the  first  and  second  cantos  of 
**  Childe  Harold."  During  this  time  he  scarcely 
Baw  a  fellow  countryman,  and  was  fond  of 
hinting  afterward  that  he  had  been  engaged 
in  strange  adventures,  shadowed  forth  in  some 
of  his  later  poems,  of  which  pirates  and  other 
outlaws  are  the  heroes.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  sailing  for  Egypt  when  remittances  from 
home  failed,  and  he  returned  to  England  in 
July,  1811,  after  an  absence  of  a  little  more 
than  two  years.  He  had  scarcely  landed  be- 
fore he  began  to  prepare  to  print  the  poems 
which  he  had  written  during  his  absence.  He 
showed  the  "  Hints  from  Horace  "  to  his  kins- 
man Robert  Charles  Dallas,  who  was  disap- 
pointed with  them.  Byron  then  said  that  he 
had  written  many  stanzas  in  the  Spenserian 
measure,  describing  the  countries  which  he  had 
visited  ;  that  a  friend  who  had  seen  the  verses 
had  found  Httle  to  praise  and  much  to  con- 
demn ;  but  if  Dallas  wanted  the  rhymes,  he  was 
welcome  to  them.  Dallas  took  the  manuscript, 
read  it,  and  urged  its  immediate  publication. 
This  manuscript  was  only  the  rough  draught 
of  the  first  and  second  cantos  of  *'  Childe 
Harold ; "  for  while  the  poem  was  •  passing 
through  the  press  many  feeble  stanzas  were  ex- 
pimged,  and  many  of  the  finest  passages  writ- 
ten and  added.  Byron  meanwhile  had  not 
gone  to  see  his  mother,  from  whom  he  had 
parted  more  than  two  years  before  in  no  i)lea- 
sant  way.  Almost  her  last  words  were  an  im- 
precation that  he  might  become  as  defonned  in 
mind  as  he  was  in  body.  A  month  after  his 
arrival  at  London  he  learned  tliat  she  was  ill, 
and  the  next  day  that  she  was  dead.  She  had 
died  from  the  eftects  of  a  fit  of  rage  arising  from 
a  quarrel  with  a  tradesman.  '*  Childe  Harold  " 
passed  slowly  through  the  process  of  printing, 
and  almost  of  rewriting.  It  was  published  Feb. 
29,  1812.  He  had  made  his  first  speech  in  the 
house  of  peers  two  days  before,  in  opposition  to 
a  bill  imposing  severe  penalties  upon  weavers 
who  had  broken  the  newly  invented  weaving 
machines.  The  speech  was  written  out  and 
recited,  and,  notwithstanding  its  school! )oy 
manner  of  delivery,  excited  some  *  attention. 
Burdett  said  that  it  was  ^^  the  best  speech  made 
by  a  lord  since  the  Lord  knows  wnen;^'  mA 


Lord  Harrowby  declared  that  "some  of  the 
periods  were  very  like  those  of  Burke."  By- 
ron spoke  twice  more  in  the  house  of  peers, 
but  these  speeches  were  of  no  account.  The 
publication  of  the  first  two  cantos  of  "  Childe 
Harold  "  formed  an  epoch  in  literature.  He 
became  at  once  a  celebrity.  As  he  himself  said, 
"  1  awoke  one  morning  and  found  myself  fa- 
mous;" and  not  only  famous  but  the  fashion. 
His  table  was  loaded  with  letters  fron)  states- 
men and  philosophers,  and  with  billets  from 
women  of  high  rank  and  easy  virtue ;  Holland 
house  opened  its  doors  to  him  ;  the  prince  re- 
gent requested  a  special  introduction  ;  instead 
of  the  prize  fighters  and  grooms  who  had 
heretofore  been  his  associates,  Sheridan  and 
Moore  and  Rogers  became  his  friends  and  com- 
panions. Notwithstanding  his  slight  lameness 
and  his  constitutional  tendency  to  obesity,  he 
had  grown  to  be  the  handsomest  man  of  his 
day.  Heretofore  his  way  of  life  had  not  been 
worse  than  tliat  of  other  young  men  of  his 
rank  and  time ;  but  he  now  trod  the  down- 
ward i)ath  v/ith  swift  steps.  For  weeks  he 
lived  upon  fare  which  would  have  starved  an 
anchorite ;  then  for  weeks  he.  plunged  into  the 
wildest  debauchery.  His  liauom^  mostly  with 
married  women  almost  old  enough  to  be  his 
mother,  were  numerous,  and  report  multiplied 
them  tenfold.  Though  poor  and  loaded  with 
debt,  he  was  lavish  in  giving.  To  Dallas  he 
presented  the  £600  which  Murray  paid  him  for 
"Childe  Harold,"  to  another  person  he  gave 
£500,  and  so  on.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
year  in  which  "  Childe  Harold  "  was  published 
he  wrote  little.  In  1813  he  fairly  began  that 
career  of  literary  activity  which  lasted  nearly 
through  the  remaining  11  years  of  his  life.  In 
May,  1813,  "The  Giaour"  appeared,  and  before 
another  vear  had  passed  he  liad  written  "The 
Waltz,"  "The  Bride  of  Abydos,"  "The  Blues," 
"  The  Corsair,"  and  several  smaller  poems.  He 
then  declared  his  intention  to  write  no  more  poe- 
try, and  to  suppress  all  that  he  had  written ;  but 
within  three  weeks  he  commenced  "Lara." 
Meanwhile  Newstead  Abbey  had  been  sold  for 
£140,000,  the  purchaser  paying  down  £25,000, 
to  be  forfeited  unless  he  should  meet  the  suc- 
ceeding payments.  He  was  unable  to  raise  the 
money,  and  Byron  retained  the  £25,000,  with 
which  he  paid  some  of  his  debts,  but  contracted 
more  new  ones.  His  friends  grew  alarmed, 
and  urged  him  to  marry.  Any  wife  might 
mend  his  morals;  a  rich  wife  would  repair 
his  fortunes.  He  was  jaded  with  excess,  and 
hearkened  to  the  suggestion.  Eighteen  months 
before  he  had  been  struck  with  the  beauty  and 
niodestv  of  Anne  Isabella  Milbanke.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  baronet  with  large  though 
somewhat  encumbered  estates;  she  was  more- 
over the  presumed  heiress  of  an  uncle,  Noel,  Vis- 
count Wentworth,  whose  landed  estates  yield- 
ed £8,000  a  year.  Byron  proposed  to  her  and 
was  refused  ;  but  a  corres])ondence  s])rung  up 
from  which  he  inferred  that  a  second  offer 
would  be  accepted.    He  was  inclined  to  renew 
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him  and  his  wife.  Four  years  before  he  ha«l 
])e('<)inc  funious  in  a  day;  in  a  day  he  now 
found  himself  an  outcast.     He  was  lanipooniil 
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tho  offer,  but  a  confidential  friend  told  him  that 
Miss  Mill)anko'a  present  fortune  was  not  suf- 
ticient  to  relieve  his  neces.sities,  and  advised 

him  to  write  to  another  heiress  j)roi)osinj;  iimr-  in  the  newspapers,  threatened  with  being  his 
riage.  Byron  agree<l,  wrote,  and  was  refused,  ed  in  the  theatres  and  mobbed  in  the  streets, 
lie  thereupon  wrote  to  Miss  Mill)anke,  and  For  a  month  he  tried  to  brave  it  out,  and  then 
was  aeceptcd.  The  marriage  took  place  .Ian.  i  tied  from  his  country,  never  to  return.  From 
2,  1815,  Byron  being  27  years  of  age,  iiis  wife  Englaml  he  went  to  Brussels,  and  thence  trav- 
four  years  younger.  Byron's  creditors,  learn-  elled  leisurely  up  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland.  He 
ing  that  he  had  married  an  heiress,  soon  hegan  went  in  state,  with  a  ])hysician  and  three  ser- 
to  press  for  j)ayment  of  their  debts.  His  wife's  vants,  in  a  carriage  built  after  the  moiK'l  of 
fortune  melted  away  ;  in  a  few  months  ten  ex-  that  of  Napoleon  captured  after  the  battle  of 
ecutioiis  were  placed  in  his  house,  and  ho  was  ;  Waterloo,  having  within  it  a  bed,  library,  and 
saved  from  personal  arrest  only  hy  his  privilege  dinner  service.  The  money  to  pay  his  lavisli 
as  a  i)eer.  His  daughter  Ada  was  born  Dec.  expenses  probably  came  from  the  family  of  his 
10,  1815.  During  this  year  he  wrote  *'The  ,  wife.  He  reached  (Jeneva  in  May.  Here  he 
Siege  of  Corinth,"  "l*arisina,''  and  several  met  Shelley,  with  his  infant  son,  Mary  W oil- 
smaller  j>oems.  His  wife  had  hardly  risen  stonecraft  (iodwin,  its  yet  unwedded  mother, 
from  chil(ll)ed  when  Byron  insisted  in  writing  and  Jane  Clennont,  a  young  woman,  danghter 
that  she  should  return  to  her  father's  house.  |  of  a  widow  whom  Gcxlwin  had  married  after 
She  did  so,  Jan.  15,  IHKJ,  and  on  Feb.  2  her  ;  the  death  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft.  B3'ron  had 
father  wrote  to  Byron  i)ropo>ing  a  formal  never  before  seen  either  of  them;  but  in  barely 
separation.  Byron  refused,  hut  upon  being  ;  nine  months  Miss  Clermont  became  the  mother 
threatened  with  legal  i>rocee(lings  consenteil.  |  of  his  daughter  Allegra.  This  child  when  20 
The  real  grounds  for  the  separation  are  yet  :  months  old  was  sent  to  him  at  Venice,  and  he 
a  matter  of  (piestion.  Apart  from  notorious  provided  for  her  sui)port;  she  died  at  the  age 
inli(U'lity  on  his  part,  and  alleged  ill  treatment  of  live  years.  Byron  sailed  on  the  lake  of 
in  other  respects,  it  was  whispered  at  the  time  (u-neva,  made  excursions  among  the  Alps, 
that  he  had  heen  guilty  of  incest  with  his  half  wrote  the  third  canto  of  **Childe  Harold," 
sister  Auirusta.  This  charge  has  been  definite-  *' The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,-'  and  several  minor 
ly  reiterated  within  a  few  years  hy  Mrs.  liar-  poems,  hegan  *' Manfred,"  and  commenced 
riet  l^eecher  Stowe,  upon  the  authority  of  a  novel  afterward  written  out  from  memory 
8tatemen»>  made  to  her  in  185r»  ])y  Lady  P.yron.  hy  his  jdiysician,  Polidori,  and  publi>hed  in 
At  the  tifue  of  the  separation,  however,  and  1811)  under  the  title  of  *' The  Vampire."  By- 
sul)M'(juently,  Lady  Byron  alleged  nothing  ron's  sketch  was  written  in  consequence  of 
more  than  that  Byron  was  guilty  of  great  harsh-  an  agreement  that  he,  Shelley,  and  Mary 
ness;  that  he  had  declared  to  her  that  inces-  (Jodwin  should  each  write  a  ghost  story. 
tuous  intercourse  hetween  himself  and  his  sis-  Her  story,  the  only  one  ever  completed,  was 
ter  had  occurred;  that  she  then  believed  him  ,  *' Frankenstein."  In  October,  181(),  Byron  left 
to  be  insane,  and  upon  that  supposition  would  \  Switzerland,  leaving  behind  his  unborn  child 
have  consented  to  a  reconciliation.  She  treat-  and  its  mother,  and  in  November  took  n[)  his 
ed  AugU'ita  with  great  kindness,  and  wrote  to  abo<le  in  Venice,  where  he  remained  three 
her  in  term^  of  conlidence  and  atloction  which  years.  Jle  hired  apartments  in  the  house  of 
continuid  (luring  the  remainder  of  lUron's  life,  an  elderly  Venetian  merchant,  who  had  a 
an<l  ai>])ari'ntlv  lor  several  vears  after.  Mrs.  voung  wife,  and  in  ten  davs  Bvron  entered 
Lrigir>  whole  lite  and  <haracter  renders  the  upon  a  U'li^un  with  her  which  lasted  for 
su])iioMtioii  of  her  guilt  iinprobahle.  She  was  mc»nths.  He  sO(m  hired  a  palace,  which  he 
six  years  older  than  Byron,  nowise  especially  converted  into  a  harem,  the  mmates  of  which 
attractive,  and  at  the  time  of  the  allege<l  crime  helonged  mainly  to  the  lowest  class  of  Vene- 
she  had  heen  married  eight  years,  and  was  the  tian  women.  During  these  three  years  he 
mother  ol' four  children,  siie  died  in  1851,  at  stu<lied  the  Armenian  language,  finished  *'Man- 
the  age  of  r.7  years,  and,  save  for  the  rumor  of  freil,'"  wrote  *'The  Lament  of  Tasso,''  "  Beppo,"' 
a  whole  ;renerati<m  hefore,  her  reputation  was  the  "(hie  on  Venice,"  **Mazeppa,"  the  fourth 
never  called  in  (|uesti<»n.  But  there  ha<l  been  and  noblest  canto  of  "Childe  Harold,"  four 
a  sail  episode  in  her  domestic  life.  Her  fourth  cantos  of  **r)on  Juan,"  many  smaller  poems, 
daughter,  Medora,  born  about  the  time  of  the  and  numerous  letters  filled  with  wit  and 
marriaL'e  of  Bynm,  entere<l  ahout  ls;;n  upon  rihaldry.  But  his  excesses  began  to  tell  upt«n 
criminal  relation**  with  Henry  Trevanion,  the  him;  his  hair  grew  thin  and  gray,  and  he 
hushand  of  her  oldest  si>ter.  (ieorLnana.  Me-  seemed  to  be  fa>t  approaching  his  end.  Having 
dor.i,  diM»wned  h\  her  relatives,  tell  into  great  somewhat  amende<l  his  way  of  life,  and  partially 
distress,  and  wa«*  in  tln^  end  hefrien<le«l  hy  reco\ered  his  health.  Byron,  in  April,  181l», 
Lady  liyron.  who  :is  late  as  ls|o  told  her  that  hap])ened  to  meet  with  Teresii  Guiccioli.  She 
she  had  learned  that  Lord  P.yron,  an<l  not  w.is  the  daughter  of  Count  (J.amba,  and  some 
Col.  Leiirh,  was  her  fatlur. — Never  was  there  months  before,  at  the  age  of  10,  had  Inx^ome  the 
a  popular  revubion  so  sudilen  and  tierce  as  in  third  wife  of  Count  (Juiccioli.  a  wealthy  noble- 
the  ca^,'  of  Byron  after  the  separation  hetween  man  of  the  Romagna,  more  than  00  years  old. 
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Byron  and  she  appear  to  have  fallen  in  love 
with  each  other  at  first  sight.  Byron  hroke 
np  his  harem  and  attached  himself  to  her. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1819  the  old 
count  took  his  yomig  wife  to  his  home  in  Ra- 
venna. She  fell  sick,  and  it  was  thought 
nothing  could  save  her  life  but  the  presence  of 
her  lover.  Her  father,  brother,  and  husband 
urged  him  to  come.  He  went,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  her  husband^s  palace,  wliere  he 
remained  for  about  two  years,  openly  recog- 
nized as  the  lover  of  the  countess.  During 
this  time  ho  translated  the  first  canto  of  the 
*'Morgante  Maggiore"  of  Pulci,  the  "Fran- 
cesca  of  Rimini"  of  Dante,  wrote  "Marino 
Faliero,"  "  Sardanapalus,"  ''  The  Two  Foscari," . 
"Cain,"  "The  Vision  of  Judgment,"  "lleaven 
and  Earth,"  "The  Prophecy  of  Dante,"  the 
fifth  canto  of  "Don  Juan,"  and  began  "Wer- 
ner "  and  "  The  Deformed  Transformed."  Most 
of  his  poetry  of  this  period,  and  that  which 
was  to  follow,  shows  a  great  falling  off  in 
power.  There  are  indeed  passages  equal  to 
anything  which  he  ever  wrote ;  but  as  a  whole 
the  verse  is  heavy  and  loose.  While  in  Eng- 
land his  excesses  in  drinking  had  been  oc- 
casional ;  toward  the  close  of  his  life  in  Venice 
they  had  grown  more  and  more  constant;  now 
they  were  habitual,  and  gin  took  the  place  of 
wine.  After  more  than  a  year  Count  Guiccioli 
began  to  take  umbrage  at  the  relations  between 
his  wife  and  Byron,  and  demanded  that  she 
should  give  him  u]).  She  demurred,  thought 
it  hard  that  she  must  be  the  only  woman  in 
Romagna  who  might  not  have  an  amico,  and 
demanded  a  formal  separation  from  her  hus- 
band. This  was  granted  by  the  pope,  upon 
condition  that  she  should  reside  at  a  castle  be- 
longing to  her  father,  15  miles  from  Ravenna. 
She  could  not  long  endure  the  separation  from 
Byron,  and  soon  went  back  to  her  father's 
house  at  Ravenna.  Toward  the  close  of  1821 
Italy  was  in  a  ferment  of  revolution.  The 
two  Gambas,  father  and  son,  were  among  the 
leaders  of  the  carbonari;  Byron  joined  with 
them,  promising  pecuniary  aid.  lie  was  now 
a  rich  man.  He  had  recovered  the  Rochdale 
estates,  and  sold  Newstead  Abbey  for  cash ;  the 
mother  of  his  wife  had  died,  and  she  had  come 
into  possession  of  the  Noel  estate,  a  porticm  of 
the  income  from  which  had  been  settled  upon 
Byron  at  his  marriage.  We  now  find  him  ne- 
gotiating to  lend  £100,000  to  the  earl  of  Bles- 
sington  upon  the  security  of  property  in  Ire- 
land ;  the  negotiation  fell  through,  because  his 
agents  were  not  satisfied  with  the  security. 
Not  long  after  we  find  him  boasting  that  his 
surplus  income  exceeded  the  salary  of  the 

E resident  of  the  United  States.  At  this  time, 
y  the  advice  of  his  trustees,  he  formally  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Noel  in  addition  to  his  own. 
The  uprising  in  Italy  proved  a  failure.  The 
Gambas  were  obliged  to  leave  the  Romagna. 
Byron  and  the  countess  Guiccioli  accompanied 
them,  and  in  November,  1821,  they  took  up 
their  abode  in  Pisa,  where  they  remained 
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nine  months,  when  they  removed  to  Goioa. 
After  leaving  Ravenna  Byron  finished  "  Wer- 
ner" and  "The  Deformed  Transformed," 
wrote  "The  Age  of  Bronze,"  "The  Island," 
and  "Don  Juan,"  cantos  vi.  to  xvi.,  which 
completed  the  work  as  far  as  ever  published ; 
although  the  countess  Guiccioli  states  that 
he  subsequently  wrote  five  more  cantos,  bring- 
ing the  poem  to  an  edifying  conclusion.  Sev- 
eral of  nis  later  poems  were  first  published 
in  "The  Liberal,"  a  periodical  started  by 
him  in  coi\junction  with  Shelley  and  Leigh 
Hunt,  of  which  only  four  numbers  were 
issued.  He  had  also  written  his  "Memoirs," 
the  manuscript  of  which  he  presented  to 
Moore,  who  sold  it  to  Murray  the  publisher 
for  £2,000,  with  the  condition  that  it  should 
not  be  published  until  after  Byron^s  death. 
This  manuscript  was  repurchased,  and  finally 
burned;  but  it  is  afiSrmed  that  several  copies 
were  made  and  are  still  in  existence.  Byron 
had  now  grown  weary  of  die  noonotonous  life 
which  he  was  leading.  He  had  years  before 
said  that  if  he  lived  he  would  some  day  do 
something  besides  writing  poetry.  Greece  had 
now  risen  against  the  Turks,  and  Byron  re- 
solved to  loin  the  Greek  cause.  He  seems  to 
have  had  m  mind  to  place  himself  at  its  head, 
and  perhaps  to  become  king  of  Hellas.  He 
advanced  considerable  money  to  the  Greek 
committee,  promised  more,  and  on  July  14 
sailed  from  Genoa  for  the  Greek  islands.  The 
two  Gambas,  father  and  son,  accompanied 
him.  The  countess  Guiccioli  remained  behind. 
After  Byron's  death  she  ai)pears  to  have  re- 
turned to  her  husband ;  at  all  events,  after  his 
death  she  received  an  annuity  from  his  estate. 
About  1833  she  appeared  in  England  and 
France.  In  1851  she  married  the  French  mar- 
quis de  Boissy,  who  died  in  1806,  and  was 
wont  to  speak  of  her  as  "my  wife,  formeriy 
mistress  of  Lord  Byron."  In  186B  she  pub- 
lished in  French  a  volume  relating  to  ByroB, 
which  was  translated  into  English  under  the 
title  "  My  Recollections  of  Lord  Byron."  Byron 
remained  for  six  months  among  the  Grecian 
islands,  and  then  sailed  for  Missolonghi,  where 
he  arrived  Jan.  5,  1834.  On  the  22d  he  wrote 
the  lines  "  On  Completing  my  'Thirty-sixth 
Year,"  his  latest  poem.  On  the  dOth  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  an  expedition  against 
Lepanto,  which  never  sailed.  On  Feb.  15  he 
was  seized  with  a  convulsive  fit,  from  which  he 
partially  recovered,  but  relapsed,  and  gradually 
failed  till  April  9,  after  which  he  never  crossed 
his  threshold.  He  died  on  the  19th,  vainly 
endeavoring  w^ith  his  last  breath  to  make  his 
servant  understand  some  message,  of  which  the 
only  intelligible  words  were  the  names  of  a 
few  friends,  his  sister,  wife,  and  daughter.  His 
body  was  embalmed  and  sent  to  England ;  the 
dean  of  Westminster  refused  permission  for  its 
interment  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  it  was 
buried  in  the  familv  vault  in  the  little  church 
of  Hucknall,  near  Newstead  Abbey.  By  his 
will,  executed  a  few  months  aftier  his  marriage, 
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lie  beqneathed  his  whole  property  to  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Leijjfh.  The  will  was  duly  proved  after 
his  death,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  ever 
came  into  ])osscssion  of  the  estates,  for  in  her 
later  years  she  received  a  royal  pension.  By- 
ron''*  title  devolved  upon  his  cousin,  George 
Anson  Byron  (horn  March  8, 1789,  died  March 
1,  1H()8),  who  was  an  admiral  in  the  British 
navy,  and  became  lord  in  waiting  to  the  (jueen. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Iiis  son,  George  Anson 
Byron  (l)orn  June  :io,  1«18,  died  Nov.  20, 
1870),  who  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
George  Frederick  William  Byron  (born  Dec. 
27,  1855),  the  lUh  and  i>resent  Lord  Byron  of 
Koch<lale. — Besides  the  longer  works  above 
enumerated,  Byron's  smaller  poems  number 
about  200;  among  which  are  the  **  He- 
brew Melodies,"'  **  E]>istle  to  Augusta,"  "The 
Dream,"  *' Darkness,"  *' Churchiirs  Grave," 
and  "  Stanzas  to  the  Po."  His  letters,  which  are 
given  in  full  or  in  ]>art  in  Moore's  "  Life," 
number  more  than  l,0(iO.  Byron  as  a  ]>oet  was 
overcstimat4}d  during  his  lifetime  and  unduly 
depreciated  after  his  death.  While  he  lived, 
his  rank,  his  personal  beauty,  his  domestic  mis- 
fortunes, and  a  certain  air  of  romantic  mystery 
with  whi<'h  he  knew  how  to  invi^f^t  his  charac- 
ter, actions,  and  writings,  made  ah  impression 
on  the  public,  and  especially  on  women  and 
young  men,  which  has  never  been  exceeded  in 
intensitv  in  the  historv  of  literature.  For  a 
time  his  sentimental  melancholv,  his  cvnicism, 
and  his  skepticism  infected  not  only  English 
literjiture,  but  even  English  s<K'iety,  and  By- 
roni^m  became  the  rage  through  a  large  and 
fashiona])le  circle.  After  his  death  a  natural 
reaction  took  place,  and  Byron's  reputation  as 
a  poet  sank  far  below  its  just  value.  More  re- 
centlv  the  tendencv  of  criticism  seems  to  be 
toward  the  opinion  that,  in  spite  of  the 
morbidness  and  shallowness  of  much  of  his 
thought,  he  was  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  English  language,  and  that  his  i)lace  is 
among  the  highest  of  English  poets.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe,  es])ecially  in  France,  (ier- 
many,  Italy,  and  anumg  the  Slavic  races,  his 
j)oetry  has  always  maintained  its  intluence,  un- 
doubtedly in  some  degree  because  of  its  political 
bearimr,  and  its  fervent  advocacy  of  liberal 
and  democrati<*  ideas. — The  works  relating 
to  Byron  are  numerous.  Most  of  them,  as 
tliosi*  of  Dallas,  Medwin,  Lady  Blessington, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Kennedy,  and  the  countess  (luic- 
cioli,  are  of  little  value.  M(H)re's  '*  Letters  and 
Journals  of  Lord  Bvron,  with  Notices  of  his 
Life "( London,  18:j(>),  is  the  standard  work. 
Of  later  works  the  two  most  im]K»rtant  are  in 
German:  Eberty,  Lord  B{fron,  cine  lilographie 
(2  vols.,  Leipsic,  18r)*2),  and  Eize,  Lord  Byron 
C2  vols..  Leipsic,  187'):  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, *'  L(»rd  Byron,  a  Bii>graphy,  with  a  Criti- 
cal Es>av  on  his  Place  in  Literature,"  London, 
1872\  11.  .4iinf  IsabfUa  Milbankf,  wife  of  the 
pivcedintr,  born  May  17,  17l»2,  died  May  D», 
1*^»»".  She  was  the  only  child  of  Sir  Kal]>h 
Mi!b;:nke  .nnd  his  wife  Judith  Noel,  the  si>ter  «f 


Thomas  Noel,  Viscount  Went  worth,  of  who*e 
large  estates  she  ultimately  became  heir.  She 
was  married  to  Lord  Byron  Jan.  2,  1815,  and 
separated  from  bun  in  February,  1816.  Upon 
the  death  of  her  uncle  without  issue,  in  1815. 
the  title  of  Viscount  Wentworth  became  ex- 
tinct, but  the  mother  of  Lady  Byron  became 
Baroness  Wentworth;  and  upon  her  death  in 
1822  this  title  remained  in  abeyance  l>etweeu 
Lady  Byron  and  her  cousin  the  earl  of  Scars- 
dale,  upon  whoso  death  in  1856  Lady  Byron 
became  Baroness  Wentworth.  For  nearly  30 
years  she  devoted  her  large  income  to  benevo- 
lent purposes,  especially  for  industrial  schools 
and  reformatory  mstitutions.  III.  Ada  liinuti, 
daughter  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  London, 
Dec.  10,  1815,  died  Nov.  27,  1852.  In  1835 
she  married  William,  Lord  King,  afterward 
earl  of  Lovelace.  •  Her  eldest  son,  Byron  Not'l, 
Baron  Wentworth,  usually  known  by  the  cour- 
tesv  title  of  Viscount  Ockham,  bom  May  12, 
IH.SO,  died  Sept.  1,  1862.  He  put  aside  the 
claims  of  his  rank,  engaged  as  a  common  work- 
man in  a  ship  yard,  and  insisted  upon  being 
called  simply  Ockham.  He  never  married, 
and  u])on  his  death  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Ralph  Gordon  Noel,  bom  July  2, 
18:V.»,  who  in  1861  took  by  royal  license  the 
surname  of  Milbanke,  in  place  of  that  of  King. 
He  is  the  present  Baron  Wentworth. 

BYROX,  Henry  Jamfs,  an  English  playwright, 
born  in  Manchester  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Henry  Byron, 
who  was  in  the  British  consular  service,  and 
he  com]>leted  his  education  in  London.  He 
early  wrote  for  periodicals,  was  the  original 
editor  of  the  comic  paper  "  Fun,"  and  publishetl 
a  novel,  **Paid  in  Full."  He  produced  in  1858 
at  the  Strand  theatre,  London,  his  first  bur- 
lesque extravaganza,  "Fra  Diavolo,"  which 
was  followed  by  "  Babes  in  the  WcKxi,"  "Jack 
the  (Jiant  Killer,"  "Dundreary  Married  and 
Done  For,"  and  many  other  popular  farces 
and  ])antomimes.  He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  an  actor  in  the  Globe  theatre,  London, 
in  October,  1869,  in  his  own  drama  "  Not  snch 
a  Fool  as  he  Looks."  Among  his  remaining 
plavs  are  "War  to  the  Knife,"  "A  Hundre<l 
Thousand  Pounds,"  "Good  News"  (1872), 
and  **  Old  Soldiers"  (1873). 

BYRON,  Jelia,  an  English  admiral,  bom  Nov. 
8,  1723,  died  April  10,  1786.  He  was  a  mid- 
shipman on  board  tlie  Wager,  one  of  Lord 
Anson's  circumnavigating  squadron,  waa  cast 
away  on  a  desolate  island  olf  the  coast  of  Pata- 
gonia, where  he  remained  five  years,  snfiTering 
great  hardships,  returned  to  England  in  1748, 
and  rose  to  high  rank  in  his  profession.  In 
1758  he  commanded  three  ships  of  the  line, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with 
France.  In  1 7f»4  he  was  place<i  in  command 
of  an  exploring  voyaire  between  the  Cape  of 
(rood  Hope  and  South  America,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  discovered  two  islands,  one  of 
which  still  boars  hi^  name.  In  1768  he  pab- 
lisiicd  a  narrative  of  his  sulfcrings  and  priva- 
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tions  when  cast  away  in  1740-'4ft,  a  work 
which  was  very  popular.  In  1769  ho  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Newfoundland;  in  1778 
he  watched  the  movements  of  a  fleet  sent  by 
the  French  to  aid  the  American  revolutionists, 
and  in  1770  fought  an  indecisive  action  off 
Grenada  with  the  French  scpiadron  coiumnnd- 
ed  hy  Count  d'Estaing. — His  eldest  son,  John, 
was  the  father  of  Lord  Byron,  the  poet.  His 
second  son,  (ieorge  Anson,  was  a  captain  in 
the  navy ;  and  his  son  John,  also  a  naval  offi- 
cer, succeeded  the  poet  as  Baron  Byron,  and 
was  the  author  of  "  A  Narrative  of  the  Voyage 
of  his  Majesty's  Ship  Blonde  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  "  (4 to',  London,  1825). 

BTSSFS.  I.  The  name  given  to  the  long,  deli- 
cate, shining  fibres  by  which  some  of  the  bivalve 
shells  attach  themselves  t#  submarine  bodies. 
It  is  sometimes  coarse  and  strong,  as  in  the 
common  mussel  {mytilus  edulis\  or  silky,  as  in 
the  great  pinna  of  the  Mediterranean.  Ac<Jord- 
ing  to  De  Blalnville,  it  is  not  a  secretion  spun 
from  a  glandular  organ,  but  a  bundle  of  mus- 
cular fibres,  wliich,  tliough  dried  and  appa- 
rently lifeless  externally,  are  actively  contrac- 
tile at  their  origin  near  the  foot ;  there  seems 
to  be  a  regular  gradation  from  the  ordinary 
foot  to  a  true  ])yssu3.  Along  the  Mediterra- 
nean the  silky  byssus  of  the  pinn^  is  woven 
into  various  articles,  such  as  gloves  and  stock- 
ings, more  curious  than  useful.  II.  The  byssus 
of  the  ancients  ((Jr.  livaaog;  Heb.  hutz)  has 
been  the  sulyect  of  many  learned  disquisitions, 
some  critical  authorities  contending  that  it  wjw 
cotton,  and  others  tliat  it  was  linen.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  word  was  ai)plied,  in  various 
connections  and  at  various  times,  to  both  cot- 
ton and  linen  textiles.  The  mummy  cloth  of 
the  Egyptians,  which  Herodotus  designates  as 
byssus,  has  been  proved  by  microscopic  exami- 
nations to  have  been  linen. 

BTSTRSn,  Johan  Nils,  a  Swedish  sculptor, 
bom  at  Philipstad,  in  Wermland,  Dec.  18, 
1783,  died  in  Home,  March  13,  1848.  Ho  was 
at  first  engaged  in  business,  but  subsequently 
studied  under  Sergell  at  Stockholm,  and  in 
1809  gained  the  first  i)rize  in  the  Swedish  acad- 
emy of  arts.  The  following  year  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  produced  there  "  A  Drunken  Bac- 
chante,-' which  was  received  with  favor  at 
home.  From  this  time  he  lived  ])artly  in  Rome 
and  partly  in  Sweden.  In  1815  he  exhibited 
in  Stockliolm  a  colossal  statue  of  the  crown 
prince,  who  commissioned  him  to  execute  stat- 
ues of  several  of  the  Swedish  kings.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  a  "  Nymi)h  goimj  into  the  Bath," 
"Juno  suckling  the  young  Hercules,"  "Pan- 
dora combing  her  Hair,"  "A  Dancing  Girl," 
A  statue  of  Linnneus,  and  colossal  stutues  of 
Charles  XIII.,  Charles  XIV.,  and  Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

BTTOWJT.    See  Ottawa. 

BTZA^milE  EMPIRE,  called  also  the  Roman 
empire  of  the  East,  the  Eastern  empire,  the 
Greek  empire,  and  the  Lower  empire.  On  the 
death  of  Theodorins  the  Greal^  A.  D.  895,  the 


division  of  the  great  Roman  empire  into  East 
and  West  became  permanent.  The  eastern 
portion,  with  Constantinople,  the  ancient  By- 
zantium, for  its  capital,  was  bequeathed  to  the 
elder  son  Arcadius,  with  whom  the  line  of  By- 
zantine emperors  properly  commences.  The 
Byzantine  empire,  beginning  in  395,  ended  in 
1453,  with  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople. At  its  inception  it  consisted  of 
two  prefectures,  namely;  1,  the  Orient,  in- 
cluding five  dioceses,  Oriens  (])roper),  Egypt, 
Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thrace,  and  embracing  all 
the  Asiatic  regions  to  the  Euphrates  and  inde- 
pendent Armenia,  and  Egypt  and  the  African 
coast  west  of  it  to  the  Greater  Syrtis ;  2,  Illyri- 
cum,  with  the  two  dioceses  of  Macedonia  and 
Dacia,  embracing  Upper  and  Lower  Mcesia, 
Eastern  Illyria,  the  whole  of  ancient  Macedonia, 
Hellas,  Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the  ^gean,  as 
well  as  possessions  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus 
(Crimea).  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  empires  of  the  East  and  the  West,  com- 
mencing a  little  above  Pesth,  followed  the  Dan- 
ube, the  Save,  and  the  Drina,  and  was  contin- 
ued by  a  line  drawn  from  the  town  of  Scodra, 
now  Scutari,  near  the  Adriatic,  toward  the 
Greater  Syrtis  off  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica  in 
Africa.  Rufinus  was  guardian  for  the  young 
Arcadius;  after  the  overthrow  of  the  former 
by  Stilicho,  the  minister  of  the  Western  em- 
pire, the  eunuch  Eutropius,  and  later  Gainas, 
the  murderer  of  Rufinus,  succeeded  to  the  pre- 
miership. During  this  perio<l  the  Goths  rav- 
aged Greece.  After  the  death  of  Gainas  in  a 
civil  war  excited  by  his  ambition,  the  empire 
was  ruled  by  the  immoral  and  avaricious  wife 
of  Arcadius,  EUdoxia,  till  her  death  in  404. 
The  young  son  of  Arcadius,  Theodosius  II., 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  408.  Anthemius 
administered  the  government  for  him  till  415, 
and  then  liis  sister,  the  princess  Pulcheria,  be- 
came regent.  Pulcheria  assumed  the  title  of 
Augusta,  governed  the  empire  ably,  and  ex- 
cluded her  brother  from  any  participation  in  its 
administration.  Under  her  sway  a  successful 
war  was  carried  on  against  the  Persians,  and 
the  western  empire  was  conquered  by  the  By- 
zantines for  Valentinian  III.,  who  ceded  the 
province  of  Western  Illyria,  including  Panno- 
nia,  Dalmatia,  and  Noricnm,  as  a  recompense 
therefor.  On  the  other  hand,  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia were  ravaged  with  impunity  by  Attila 
and  his  Huns,  and  Pulcheria  was  obliged  to 
purchase  peace  by  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  barbarians.  The  Codex  Theodo- 
siantts  was  drawn  up  in  this  reign.  After  the 
death  of  her  brother,  Pulcheria  was  called  to 
the  throne,  450.  She  was  the  first  femald  who 
ever  attained  to  this  dignity.  She  gave  her 
hand  to  the  aged  senator  Marcian,  whose  pru- 
dence and  valor  averted  the  attacks  of  the 
Huns  from  his  empire.  Shelter  was  friven  in 
this  reign  to  the  Germans  and  Sarmatians,  who 
fled  before  the  Huns.  Marcian  persuaded  Attila 
to  wreak  his  thirst  for  bloodshed  and  destruc- 
tion upon  Italy  and  the  West,  instead  of  the 
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East;  vet  tho  vearlv  tribute  was  raised  hv  At-  '  race-course  factions  of  bine?,  ?r{-;^^ ' 
tila  from  7U0  pounds  of  gold  to  2,lO(i,  and  a  dif*-    wliites  now  acqaircu  a  <llln;^■  ?•••:•  I:  • 
trict  to  the  southward  of  tlie  Danube  was  ceded    the  emjMjror  sided  with  the  l!'i-.  " 
to  him.     Pulcheria  died  in  458,  and  Marcian    rose  in  tumult,  and  were  <inlr  ir 
reijrned  four  years  after  her  death.     Leo  I.,  a  '  committing  tearful  rav«pe>  in  rV  ':.' 
Tliracian  of  obscure  oripn,  was  aj)pointcd  em-    Monophysito  quarrel  al^^  apt^  :•  1  :. 
pcror  (4o7-474).     His  expedition,  against  tho    Tlie  consular   govcrnnit^nt  i»f  :!.• 
Vandals  was  unsuccessful.     I  lis  coronation  by    abolished,  and    the  loa-t   jM-h«  ■<•'»■    •• 
the  patrianh  of  Constantinople  is  said  to  be    philosophers   in    Athens  wi-n*  ?•;   •  -; 
the  earliest  examjile  of  a  coronation  by  the  '  perial  command.       Justini.-oi'-  -r    - 
Christian    clergy.     Leo   helped   the   Romans    the  unfortunate  Jut^tinus  II.  <."»."-*' 
against  the  Vandals,  and  enjoyed  great  popu-    Lombards  wrested  from  tlie  Hwii-": 
larity  and  intlucnce  at  I*ome,  which  extended    part  of  Italv  (508);  Jufrtinn*  w;-  .i- 
even  to  nominating  their  rulers.     His  grand-    against  the  Persians,  and  tl.i-  A*u--' 
child,  Leo  II.,  aged  three  years,  wjls  his  sue-    the  provinces  on  the  Danu^-c.     V.  ■  :■ 
cessor,  but  died  shortly  atterward.     Zeno  the    government  in  this  reifm  al\ku  ::-. 
Isaurian  (474— i*,H)  succeeded  him.     Basiliscus    first  time  with  the  Turk>  K-v •  r. !  ''::■ 
drove  him  away  from  his  capital  shortly  after    sea  against  their  cuQimim  tn*Ti  y. :: 
his  accession  and  made  him^elf  emf>eror.     At  '  and  receivoil  an  ambussa4h<r  :t  .^  • 
this  y)eriod  a  tire  took  place  which  consumed    Tiberius  II.    (578-582)  pun  l!a.*H  :  ;■. : 
the  library  of  Constantinople,  containing  120,-    the  Avars,  an«l  was  fortunate  iJ:::.-: 
000  manuscripts  the  treasures  of  dassicailiter-  ;  I.,  king  of  the  Persians^     Hij*  j.E-.ri 
ature.     Hy  the  help  of  his  fellow  iirovincials,  '  cius,  who  frainod   his  Tiotorii->  :■  r  : 
Zeno  soon  regained  tho  throne.     In  his  reign  ■  a])pointed   his   sncct'Saior,    i-r   i!  o   «  i 
serious  and  bhxxly  di«iputes  arose  about  tho  •  reigned  from  682  tor.<.»2.     M;.:!  :.?r 
nature  of  Christ   between   the  Monophysites    Chosroes  II.,  who  had  K-ir.  -ir    r 
and  the  orthodox.     Zeno  sided  temperately    his  subjects,  upon  tlie  thr^irn     i  ]'• 
with   the  latter,    and    issued    the    jfenotiron     made  an  advantageous  jt^-are^iT'.  1 
(482),  which  restored  outward  harmony  to  tlie    anny  mutinied  as  lie  was  mari!:ir.j  r^. 
church,    lie  protected  liis  empire  against  Theo- 'Avars,  who  had  increasi'd  tKetr'-> 
doric  and  liis  (loths  by  presents  and  by  per-    to  them  by  treaty.    The  s^ddiery  i',,:* 
suadim:  tliem  to  march  upon  Italy.     At   his    as  his  successor  (fJ02-fiU'r.  an*:  :>' 
death  his  widow  Ariadne  married  and  raised  to     faction  of  the  nietroi»o]is  ri^i^:    :ti  r. 
the  throne  the  Uiinister  Anastasius  (401-518).  ,  Mauricius  and  his  son».     Tht-  yv;  V-. 
A   new   enemy  appeared   in  tho  Bulgarians,  '  weary  of  the  t^'rannical  ruK- <r  V\"'^ 
against  whom  he  protected  the  peninsula  in    to  their  aid  the  pt»vc-mor  of  il:i  ii:>! 
Avhich  Constantinople  lies  by  building  across    fecturo  of  Africa.     The  p-vi-nj-T -^i' 
it  the  celebrated  "long  walls.'*     His  favorable    Ileraclius,  who  t«>ok  Con.-tanriD'il^. 
disposition   toward   the  Monophysites  caused  ^  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  nnur;:n  :r.  s 
formidable  insurrections  against  his  rule.     Af-  '  radius  madeen]peror'(61«M>4l  i.    "Pt : 
ter  his  <leath  Justin  I.,  a  Tliracian  and  com-  I  conqueretl  from  tiiui  Syria,  TaK^tT-r.  t 
mander  of  the  body  guanl,  was  nominated  em-  !  Minor,  and  ])res9ed  him  so  hard  iLa'  ir ' 
peror  by  the  soldiers  (r)lS-527).     lie  adopted    of  leaving  Constantinople  fiT  v'.t-.  t2 
his  ne|»iiew  Jrtstinian  as  his  heir.     He  i»erse-    ing  Carthage  his  capital.     Fnn  :1.- 
cuted  the  Mono])}iysitos,  and  re<'eived  the  pow-     was  dissuaded   by  the  patriarch ,  ar<i  * 
erful  supp(»rt  of  tlie  orthodox  clergy.     Justin-    r>22  and  627  he  recovered  all  iLt  N- 
ian  I.  Micceeded  him  (o^T-oIm).     I'nder  him     eluding  the  holy  crojBR,  which  Sir- »-. - 
the  Byzantine  empire  attained  the  summit  of     arch  of  Persia,  had  taken  iT*yci  Jrr>xt 
its  glory.    His  general  Kelisiriu'*  overthrew  the     020   the   Avars  made  an  nn5n%i'e!-fL 
empire  t»f  tlie  \':indals  and  actpiired  the  whole    upon  Constantinople.      From  thi*  CS' 
of  northern  Africa,  repelled  the  Persians  at     we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  wi,**  > 
the    Kuph rates,  concjiiered   Sardinia,   Corsica,     the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  Prr^s 
and    the   Balearic    isles,    and   defended   Con- .  archy.    The  Aralw,  under  Moha^lD^i  • 
stant}noj)le   against    the   Bulgarian-*.     Xarses    successors,  now  appear  as  the  in«»*i  r"" 
follow  imI   up   the   victories  of  Belisarius  de-    foe  of  the  Greeks.     They  coDijuen-^i  I2* 
stroyrd  the  n>trogothic  jtower  in  Italy  in  oo,"),    try  bonlerinp  on  the  Euphratcj^.  >yr^ 
and  restored  Italy  and  Siv  ily  to  the  scei»tre  of    and  all  the  Byzantine  }K>jB;HM«*^itf  a  . 
liyzantiiini.     Ii.ily  was  p»verned  by  a  Cireek    r>35~041.     The  Byzantines  w^nc-  weako 
exarch,  wlio><e  n-^idence  was  kavenna,  the  hist    their  intestine  religious  c*»ntr«^ver«"  »S* 
cai'itjil  of  the  fornur  emperor'*  of  the  West,     nothelitisnif  or  tho  one  will  of  CbriA   ' 
Indu'-try  tlonri>lii d,  the  '^iik  culture  was  Intro-     Danube  a  nnmber  of  Slavic  kiarJ-^E* 
dii<'i'd  int<»  Knrope,  ci\ili/:ition  advanced,  and    which  soon  threw  off  all  de^f n(!«^'^  9* 
inttll.-rt  de\elojic'd  it<clt'.  in  the  Ioul' reiun  of     empire.     Gonstantine  III.,  #«ui  of  :i*  f 
Jii-rinian.     The  codj-  of  ci\ii  law  then  <lrawn    ing,  died  in  641;  his  stepbrniher.  Ftflf* 
up   ha-i   bern   rvi r  >inri-  a  hinliuL'  fiuthoritv    lost  the  tlirone   bv  an  in<iamfct>t i* 
among  the  juriM^  of  all  civili/id  n.-itions     The    banished.    Constaus  II.  becamr  tvpt' ' 
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Tn  hU  rvifm  the  empire  Icwt  Cjprus  and 
.'s  to  tlio  Sariu>en!«,  anil  sutfercd  defeat  at 
luids  of  tho  [.o]ul)ariIrt  in  southern  Italy. 
aiis  ln.'<'aim*  tlie  victim  of  a  conspiracy  at 
nso,  in  Sirily.  while  fndeavorinj^  to  pro- 
:!ic  <*oa>fs  and  ishmds  of  the  Mediter- 
n  from  tho  S.-iraccnn.  He  puhlitdied  the 
I,  an  filict  intended  to  (juiet  tlie  contro- 
lH't\vri.-n  till*  orthodox  and  the  Monothe- 

]\»|»«'  Martin  I.  rondvnined  the  edict, 
•as  tlirown  into  ]»ri!«in  hy  the  eastern  ein- 
lli-  \v;is  Mirtvfdcd  hy  his  son  Constan- 
V.,  pM^ronatus  (tjr.H-fiS.")).  Tlie  Moslems 
r|»<Mti«ny  lu'sie^jtMl  Con'^tantinople  by  sea, 
ero  lumd  to  retire  hv  the  terrihlo  (ireek 
On  tho  otlur  hantl,  the  jroverument  was 
.•llod  to  pay  trihnto  to  the  Bulgarians, 
lad  roi)<pior<*(I  and  founded  a  kingdom  in 
It  M'lsia.  JiHtinian  11.,  Rhinotmetus,  or 
I  No>o,  sucroodod  iii%  father  (685-711). 
Tanny  cau.-^ed  an  insurrection  which  cost 
is  no<o  and  oars  and  an  exile  to  the  Crimea, 
p  his  exile  Leontius  and  Tiberius  III.,  two 
Ills,  roi^'nod  >ueee-Nivoly.  Justinian  re- 
il  and  was  a.ssas-4inate<l.  With  him  the 
»f  llrraelins  l>o<*anie  extinct.  Philippicns 
UK"*,  hi^  •reniTal,  .succeeded  him.  Sext 
Ana<ita^ius  II.,  whose  troops  mutinied  as 
IS  lea'liij;,'  them  airainst  the  Saracens.  He 
led  hi-  aiithurity  and  ttnA  refuge  in  a 
.*r,  aii'l  wa-  siiccee<lo<l  hy  The<Hl(»sius  III. 
II.,  the  Naurian,  reltrnod  from  718  to  741. 
i.*at  hark  tho  Arabs  from  Constantinople, 
lot  till  after  they  had  ravajrod  Thrace. 
niaji'  r.mtrovi-rsv  in)\v  becanio  violent. 
<iile<l  with  tho  innovators,  and  ordered 
LMMoval  and  afterwanl  the  jlo-^truction  of 
laps  in  tho  <hurches.  This  ieon<M'la*<m 
(1  the  i-lanil  jnniulation  of  tho  Cyclados 
•olt,  h'lt  Loo  rvpri'>-ied  tlu-  si-dition.  This 
on  of  l.rti  weakened  tlio  Hyzantino  i)owor 
dv.  and  the  Near  7'J><  saw  the  la>t  of  tho 
hato  of  Kavi-niia.  Ills  sou  Con*itantine 
I'eeo'led  hiiii  <7M-77")).    IW'  wa**  as  much 

i«'oiiorl.i-t  a-i  his  father,  and  a  mi»ro  for- 

0  ^'•■n«Tal.  The  «li«»like  between  him  ami 
i(»nk>  wa^  niut'.ial.  He  >hut  up  nuiny  of 
i<ina-Trriv^  and  ('<»nv^nts.  boeauso  ho  al- 
tliat  thi-  iuMiate"*  wore  slnir^rards  and  cor- 

d  the  juoph.'.  He  recon<|Uoro<l  from  the 
•i  a  part  of  Syria  and  Armenia,  and  de- 
m1  tlnir  tleet  oif  Cyprus.  In  7.')1>  he 
out  of  tlie  relojioniU'-ius  2i»n.iM.M)  Slavs, 
rn«lod  hi-i  •«>>ii'i'e>'<ful  career  by  victories 
the  HuL'arlan-*.  Lot)  IV.,  the  Khazar, 
>n,  suei-i -^'ilrd  hinu 775-780).     Tho  bonn- 

1  of  the  empire  Wore  Well  maintained 
st  numero-.iN  foo**.  Con.stantine  VI.  suc- 
d  nn«!rr  t!ie  ;.'uanlian'»hi|)  of  his  mother 

Sin-  wa--  an  iiriairo-worshipper,  and 
iblnl  Tin*  ^vc'nd  eouneil  of  Nice,  whoro- 
o  ieon.'<  hi'«:«.  were  i'ondonmi*<l  bv  37'^ 
[IS.  K\riit!ially  r«he  put  out  her  son's 
7l»7i,  and  oicnpiid  th»'  iinju-rial  throne  in 
ead.  >li«-  now  dr'iired  to  marry  tho  new 
ror  of  till.    ^^  e>t.  Charloina;:no ;  bui  thi'< 


idea  of  reuniting  the  East<*m  and  Western  em- 
pires was  HO  repugnant  to  popular  opinion, 
that  an  insurrecti(»n  took  place  which  ended 
in  her  <lethronement  (802).  Nicephorus,  tho 
high  treasurer,  was  proclaimeil  emi>eror.  lie 
made  a  treaty  with  ('harlemagne,  which  con- 
stituted the  free  territory  of  Venice  as  the 
limit  of  the  two  empires,  became  tributary  to 
llaroun  al-Rashid,  and  fell  in  an  engagement 
against  the  Bulgarians  (811 ).  To  him  succeeded 
Stauracius  and  Michael  I.,  who  fought  unhap- 
pily against  the  Kulgaritms.  I^o  V.,  the  Ar- 
menian, a  reputable  general,  succeeded  (818). 
Krumn,  khan  of  the  Bulgarians,  devastated 
Thnice,  took  Adrianople,  and  laid  siege  to 
Constantinople,  when  a  sudden  death  sur- 
prised liim.  Leo  then  drove  the  barbarians 
back  and  forced  them  to  a  30  years^  tmce.  He 
ruled  ably,  but  his  dislike  to  the  use  of  images 
raised  up  enemies  and  cost  him  his  life  (820). 
Michael  II.,  the  Stammerer,  reigned  from  820  to 
829.  About  824  the  Saracens  of  Spain  wrested 
from  the  empire  the  island  of  Crete,  and  in 
827  tho  Aglabito  Saracens  seized  Sicily.  The 
same  reign  witnessed  the  loss  of  Dalmatia  to 
tho  Bulgarians.  The  public-spirited  Theophi- 
lus,  son  of  the  preceding  (829-842),  fought  long 
and  bravely  against  tho  Arabs,  but  on  the 
whole  fruitlessly.  After  some  reverses  he 
died  of  grief,  leaving  Constantinople  much 
strengthened  and  emhellishe<l.  He  favored 
the  icontK'hists.  His  sim,  Michael  III.,  suc- 
cee4le<l  (842-807),  at  fir>t  under  tho  guardian- 
ship of  his  mother  Theodora,  who  put  an  end 
for  ever  to  the  iconoclast  controversy  by  the 
restorati<m  of  images,  which  was  ratitled  by  the 
council  of  C(mstantinople  (842).  In  his  reign 
the  Russians  iirst  appear  as  enemies  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  patriarch  Photius  quarrelled  with 
the  pope,  Kicholas  I.,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  separation  of  the  eastern  and  western 
churches.  The  Paulician  schisnmtics  wore 
per-iecuteil.  After  Michael  came  Basil  I., 
the  Macoilonian  (8r»7-8«<>),  founder  of  tho 
Ma(*edonian  dvnastv,  which  la>ted  till  1057. 
In  877  he  published  a  compilation  of  laws, 
completed  by  his  son,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Btnti/ira,  formed  the  ccmIc  of  the  em- 
pire. In  foreign  relations,  he  In^at  the  Sara- 
cens in  the  Kiist  and  rros.««ed  the  Euphrates 
triumphantly,  protected  Dalmatia  and  Ragnsa 
from  the  ALdabites  and  ro«"stablishe<l  the  By- 
zimtine  power  in  Apulia  and  Calabria,  which 
the  Sara<*ens  had  occupied.  On  the  (»ther  hand, 
the  Saracens  com])leted  the  comiuest  of  Sicily 
by  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  and  ravaged  the 
PeloiKmnesus.  His  son  Leo  VI.,  the  IMiiloso- 
plier  (88f>-(MI),  was  an  author  and  a  patnm 
of  the  arts  and  S4*ieii<'es;  but  his  reign  was  dis- 
astrous in  a  military  ptiint  of  view.  He  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Turks  against  the  Saracens; 
this  showftl  the  tormer  the  wav  into  the  Bv- 
zantine  ompin>,  luid  they  capture<l  the  island 
of  Sam<»s  tor  thenHelves.  In  the  same  way 
Leo  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Hungarians  against 
the  Bulgarians.     The  Russians  appeared  before 
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East ;  yet  the  yearly  tribute  was  raised  by  At-  |  race-course  factions  of  blues,  greens,  reds,  and 
tila  from  TOO  pounds  of  gold  to  2,1 00,  and  a  dis-  whites  now  acquired  a  dangerous  license.  As 
trict  to  the  southward  of  the  Danu])e  was  ceded  the  emperor  sided  with  the  blues,  the  greens 
to  him.  Pulcheria  died  in  453,  and  Marcian  rose  in  tumult,  and  were  only  put  down  after 
reigned  four  years  after  her  death.  Leo  I.,  a  I  committing  fearful  ravages  in  the  capital.  The 
Thracian  of  obscure  origin,  was  api>ointed  em-  |  Monophysite  quarrel  also  agitated  the  empire, 
peror  (457-474).  His  expedition,  against  the  ;  The  consular  government  of  the  ca]>ital  was 
Vandals  was  unsuccessful.  Ilis  coronation  by  abolished,  and  the  last  schools  of  the  ]>agan 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  said  to  bo  philosophers  in  Athens  were  shut  np  by  iin- 
the  earliest  exainple  of  a  coronation  by  the  I  perial  command.  Justinian^s  successor  was 
Christian  clergy.  Leo  helped  the  Romans  !  the  unfortunate  Justinus  11.  (5t>5-57S).  Tlie 
against  the  Vandals,  and  eiyoyed  great  ])opu-  i  Lombards  wrested  from  the  Byzantines  a  large 


larity  and  influence  at  Rome,  which  extended 
even  to  nominating  their  rulers.  His  grand- 
child, Li'o  II.,  aged  tliree  years,  was  his  sue- 


part  of  Italy  (5G8) ;  Justinus  was  nnsuccesftful 
against  the  Persians,  and  the  Avars  plundered 
tlie  provinces  on  the  Danube.    The  Byzantine 


cessor,  but  died  shortly  afterward.     Zeno  the  government  in  this  reign  allied  itself  for  the 

Isanrian  (474-41U)  succeeded  him.     Basiliscus  first  time  with  the  Turks  beyond  the  Caspian 

drove  him  away  from  his  capital  shortly  after  sea  against  their  coQimon  enemy,  the  Persians, 

his  accession  and  ma<le  himself  emperor.     At  and  received  an  ambassador  from  their  khan, 

this  ])eriod  a  fire  took  place  which  consumed  Tiberius  H.  (578-682)  purchased  peace  from 


the  library  of  Constantinople,  containing  120,- 
000  manuscripts,  the  treasures  of  classical  liter- 
ature.    By  the  help  of  his  fellow  provincials. 


the  Avars,  and  was  fortunate  against  Chosroes 
L,  king  of  the  Persians.  His  general,  Manri- 
cius,  who  gained  his  victories  for  him,  was 


Zeno  soon  regained  the  throne.  In  his  reign  api)ointed  his  successor,  or  the  Cirsar,  and 
serious  and  bloody  disputes  arose  about  the  '  reigned  from  582  to  (502.  ^Inuricius  reinstated 
nature  of  Christ  between  the  Monophysites  ■  Chosroes  II.,  who  had  been  drivin  away  by 
and  the  orthodox.  Zeno  sided  temperately  his  subjects,  upon  the  throne  <»f  Persia,  and 
with  the  latter,  and  issued  the  Ilejwticon  \  uuide  an  advantageous  peace  with  him.  His 
(482),  which  restore<l  outward  harmony  to  the  anny  mutinied  as  he  was  marching  against  the 
church.  He  protected  his  empire  against  Thoo-  Avars,  who  had  increased  the  tribute  payable 
doric  and  his  (Joths  by  presents  and  by  per-  to  them  by  treaty.  The  soldiery  elected  Phocas 
suatling  tliom  to  mar<'h  upon  Italy.  At  his  as  his  successor  (002-(^10),  and  the  "green" 
death  liis  widow  Ariadne  married  and  raised  to  faction  of  the  metrojiolis  rose  and  murdered 
the  throne  the  minister  Anastasius  (491-518).  j  Mauricius  and  his  sons.  The  ]>eople,  growing 
A  new  enemy  appeared  in  the  Bulgarians,  '  weary  of  the  tyrannical  rule  of  Phocas,  called 
against  whom  he  protected  the  peninsula  in  to  their  aid  the  governor  of  the  imperial  pre- 
which  Constantinople  lies  by  building  across  \  fecturo  of  Africa.  The  governor  sent  his  son 
it  the  celebrated  **  long  walls."  His  favorable  "  Heraclius,  who  took  Constantinople.  Phocas 
disposition  toward  the  Monophysites  caused  [  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  multitude,  and  He- 
formidable  insurrections  against  his  rule.  Af-  :  radius  made  emperor  (610-641).  The  Persians 
ter  his  death  Justin  I.,  a  Thracian  and  com-  |  conquered  from  him  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia 
mander  of  the  body  guard,  was  nominated  em-  '  Minor,  and  pressed  him  so  hard  that  he  thongbt 
peror  by  the  soldiers  (518-527).  He  adopted  of  leaving  Constantinople  for  ever,  and  mak- 
his  ne])hew  Jtlstinian  as  his  heir.  He  perse-  ing  Cnrthago  his  capital.  From  this  step  he 
cuted  the  M()n<)])hysites,  and  received  the  pow-  was  dissuaded  by  the  patriarch,  and  between 
erful  support  of  the  orthodox  clergy.  Justin-  ■  622  and  027  he  recovered  all  the  booty,  in- 
ian  1.  succeeded  him  (527-565).  Under  him  '  eluding  the  holy  cross,  which  Siroes,  the  nion- 
the  Byzimtine  empire  attained  the  summit  of  arch  of  Persia,  had  taken  from  Jerusalem.  In 
its  glory.  His  general  Belisiirius  overthrew  the  .  626  the  Avars  made  an  unsuccessftil  attack 
empire  of  the  Vandals  .nnd  actpiired  the  whole  ;  upon  Constantinople.  From  this  time  forth 
of  northern  Africa,  repelled  the  Persians  at  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  wars  between 
the  Euj)hrates,  conjpiered  Sardinia,  Corsica,  the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  Persian  mon- 
and  the  Balearic  isles,  and  defended  Con-  archy.  The  Arabs,  under  Mohammed  and  his 
stantino]»le  against  the  Bulgarians.  Xarses  successors,  now  appear  as  the  most  fonnidable 
followed  up  the  victories  of  Bdisarius,  de-  j  foe  of  the  Greek.s.  They  conquered  the  conn - 
stroyed  the  Ostrogothic  power  in  Italy  in  555,  '  try  bordering  on  the  Euphrates,  Syria,  Judea, 
an<l  restored  Italy  and  Sicily  to  the  sceptre  of  and  all  the  Byzantine  ])os>essions  in  Africa, 
Bvzantium.  Italv  wjis  governed  bv  a  (ireek  635-641.  The  Byzantines  were  weakened  bv 
exarch,  whose  residence  was  Ravenna,  the  last  tlieir  intestine  religious  controversy  abont  Mo- 
capital  of  the  former  emperors  t>f  tlie  West,  nothelitism,  or  the  one  will  of  Christ,  On  the 
Industry  flourished,  the  silk  culture  was  intro-  |  Danube  a  number  of  Slavic  kingiloras  arose, 
duced  into  Europe,  civilization  advanced,  and  which  soon  threw  oft*  all  dependence  upon  the 
intellect  developed  itself,  in  the  h»ng  reign  of  emjure.  Constimtine  III.,  son  of  the  preced- 
Justinian.  The  code  of  civil  law  then  drawn  ing,  died  in  641 ;  Iiis  stej)brother,  HeracleoDas, 
up  has  been  ever  since  a  leading  authority  lost  the  throne  by  an  insurrection,  and  was 
among  the  jurists  of  all  civilized  iiatiiuis.     The    banished.    Constans  II.  became  emperor  (641- 
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668).  In  his  rcig^i  the  ompiro  lost  Oypras  and 
Eliodcs  to  the  Saracens,  and  suffered  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Lombards  in  southern  Italy. 
Constans  became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  at 
Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  while  endeavoring  to  pro- 
tect the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  Saracens.  lie  published  the 
TypoSy  an  edict  intended  to  quiet  the  contro- 
versy between  the  orthodox  and  the  Monothe- 
lites.  Pope  Martin  I.  condemned  the  edict, 
and  was  tlirown  into  pris»n  by  the  eastern  em- 
peror, lie  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Oonstan- 
tine  IV.,  Poffonatus  (668-680).  The  Moslems 
now  repeatedly  besieged  Constantinople  by  sea, 
but  were  forced  to  retire  by  the  terrible  Greek 
fire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  was 
compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Bulgarians, 
w^ho  had  conquered  and  founded  a  kingdom  in 
ancient  MoGsia.  Jastinian  II.,  Rhinotmetus,  or 
Shorn  Nose,  succeeded  hife  father  (685-711). 
His  tyranny  caused  an  insurrection  which  cost 
him  his  nose  and  ears  and  an  exile  to  the  Crimea. 
During  his  exile  Leontius  and  Tiberius  III.,  two 
generals,  reigned  successively.  Justinian  re- 
turned and  was  assassinated.  With  him  the 
race  of  Heraclius  became  extinct.  Philippicus 
Bardanes,  his  general,  succeeded  him.  Next 
came  Anastasius  II.,  whose  troops  mutinied  as 
he  was  leading  them  against  the  Saracens.  He 
resigned  his  authority  and  took  refuge  in  a 
cloister,  and  was  succeeded  by  Theodosius  HI. 
Leo  III.,  the  Isaurian,  reigned  from  718  to  741. 
lie  beat  back  the  Arabs  from  Constantinople, 
but  not  till  after  tliey  had  ravaged  Thrace. 
Tlie  image  controversy  now  became  violent. 
Leo  sided  with  the  innovators,  and  ordered 
the  removal  and  afterward  the  destruction  of 
all  images  in  the  churches.  This  iconoclasm 
roused  the  island  population  of  the  Cyclades 
to  revolt,  but  Leo  repressed  the  sedition.  This 
position  of  Leo  weakened  the  Byzantine  power 
in  Italy,  and  the  year  728  saw  the  last  of  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna.  His  son  Constantine 
V.  succeeded  him  (741-775).  Ho  was  as  much 
of  an  iconoclast  as  his  father,  and  a  more  for- 
tunate general.  The  dislike  between  him  and 
the  monks  was  mutual.  He  shut  up  many  of 
the  monasteries  and  convents,  because  he  al- 
leged that  the  inmates  were  sluggards  and  cor- 
rupted the  people.  He  reconquered  from  the 
Arabs  a  part  of  Syria  and  Armenia,  and  de- 
stroyed their  fleet  off  Cyprus.  In  759  he 
drove  out  of  the  Peloponnesus  200,000  Slavs, 
and  ended  his  successful  career  by  victories 
over  the  Bulgarians.  Leo  IV.,  the  Khazar, 
his  son,  succeeded  him  (776-780).  The  boun- 
daries of  the  empire  were  well  maintained 
against  numerous  foes.  Constantine  VI.  suc- 
ceeded under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother 
Irene.  She  was  an  image- worshipper,  and 
assembled  the  second  council  of  Nice,  where- 
at the  iconocliLsts  were  condemned  by  870 
bishops.  Eventually  she  put  out  her  son's 
eyes  (797),  and  occupied  the  imperial  throne  in 
his  stead.  She  now  desired  to  marry  the  new 
emperor  of  the  West,  Charlemagne;  but  this 


idea  of  reuniting  the  Eastern  and  Western  em- 
pires was  so  repugnant  to  popular  opinion, 
that  an  insurrection  took  place  which  ended 
in  her  dethronement  (802).  Nicephorus,  the 
high  treasurer,  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He 
made  a  treaty  with  Charlemagne,  which  con- 
stituted the  free  territory  of  Venice  as  the 
limit  of  the  two  empires,  became  tributary  to 
Haroun  al-Rashid,  and  fell  in  an  engagement 
against  the  Bulgarians  (811).  To  him  succeeded 
Stauracius  and  Michael  I.,  who  fought  unhap- 
pily against  the  Bfulgarians.  Leo  v.,  the  Ar- 
menian, a  reputable  general,  succeeded  (818). 
Krumn,  khan  of  the  Bulgarians,  devastate 
Thrace,  took  Adrionople,  and  laid  siege  to 
Constantinople,  when  a  sudden  death  sur- 
prised him.  Leo  then  drove  the  barbarians 
back  and  forced  them  to  a  30  years'  truce.  He 
ruled  ably,  but  his  dislike  to  the  use  of  images 
raised  up  enemies  and  cost  him  his  life  (820). 
Michael  II.,  the  Stammerer,  reigned  from  820  to 
829.  About  824  the  Saracens  of  Spain  wrested 
from  the  empire  the  bland  of  Crete,  and  in 
827  the  Aglabite  Saracens  seized  Sicily.  The 
same  reign  witnessed  the  loss  of  Dalmatia  to 
the  Bulgarians.  The  public-spirited  Theophi- 
lus,  son  of  the  preceding  (829-842),  fought  long 
and  bravely  against  the  Arabs,  but  on  the 
whole  fruitlessly.  After  some  reverses  he 
died  of  grief,  leaving  Constantinople  much 
strengthened  and  embellished.  He  favored 
the  iconoclasts.  His  son,  Michael  III.,  suc- 
ceeded (842-867),  at  first  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  mother  Theodora,  who  put  an  end 
for  ever  to  the  iconoclast  controversy  by  the 
restoration  of  images,  which  was  ratified  by  the 
council  of  Constantinople  (842).  In  his  reign 
the  Russians  first  appear  as  enemies  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  patriarch  Photius  quarrelled  with 
the  pope,  Nicholas  L,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  separation  of  the  eastern  and  western 
churches.  The  Paulician  schismatics  were 
persecuted.  After  Michael  came  Basil  I., 
the  Macedonian  (867-886),  founder  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  which  lasted  till  1057. 
In  877  he  published  a  compilation  of  lawa, 
completed  by  his  son,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Basilica^  formed  the  code  of  the  em- 
pire. In  foreign  relations,  he  beat  the  Sara- 
cens in  the  East  and  crossed  the  Euphrates 
triumphantly,  protected  Dalmatia  and  Ragnsa 
from  the  Aglabites,  and  reestablished  the  By- 
zantine power  in  Apulia  and  Calabria,  which 
the  Saracens  had  occupied.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Saracens  completed  the  conquest  of  Sicily 
by  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  and  ravaged  the 
Peloponnesus.  His  son  Leo  VI.,  the  Philoso- 
pher (886-911),  was  an  author  and  a  patron 
of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  but  his  reign  was  dis- 
astrous in  a  military  point  of  view.  He  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Turks  against  the  Saracens ; 
this  showed  the  former  the  way  into  the  By- 
zantine empire,  and  they  captured  the  island 
of  Samos  for  themselves.  In  the  same  way 
Leo  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Hungarians  against 
the  Bulgarians.    The  Russians  appeared  before 
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Constantinople  Tvith  a  large  fleet,  but  effected 
nothing.  Tlie  Lombard  dukes  took  from  the 
Byzantines  the  greater  part  of  what  remained 
to  them  in  Italy.  The  Arabs  took  Thessa- 
lonica,  but  were  driven  back  by  Ducas;  Leo 
then  sent  an  army  into  A^ia,  wliich  ])enetrated 
into  Mesopotamia,  and  achieved  an  advanta- 
geous peace.  After  Leo  reigned  his  son  Con- 
stantino VIL,  Porphyrogenitus  (011-959),  at 
first  jointly  with  hh  brother  Alexander,  who 
.<iOon  died.  His  mother  Zoo  then  administered 
affairs,  and  pn^tected  the  empire  from  the  Bul- 
garians for  seven  years.  Romanus  Lecapenus 
(919)  then  obtained  a  share  in  the  government, 
and  subsequently  associated  with  himself  his 
throe  sons,  Christo])her,  Stephen,  and  Constan- 
tino VIIL  They  fought  against  the  Bulgari- 
ans, Hungarians,  and  Russians.  In  945  they 
were  obliged  to  retire  and  give  place  to  the  em- 
press Helen,  who  governed  while  her  husband 
Constantino  Vll.  studied.  At  this  period  Rus- 
sian and  Hungarian  princes  came  to  Constan- 
tinople, were  baptized,  took  Byzantine  women 
in  marriage,  and  spread  Christianity  in  their 
native  lands.  Coustantine^s  son  Romanus  H. 
succeeded  (959-963).  Crete  was  recai)tured 
from  the  Saracens  by  Nicephorus  Phocas,  the 
emir  of  Alep]>o  was  forced  to  pay  tribute,  and 
the  Russians  were  driven  back.  M  ieephorus  II., 
Phocas,  succeeded  (903-909),  after  marrying 
Theopliano,  the  widow  of  Romanus.  He  was 
defeated  in  Sicily,  but  recaptured  from  the 
Saracens  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  His  wife  had  him  nmrdered,  and  gave 
her  liand  to  his  successor,  the  victorious  gen- 
eral John  Zimisces  (909-970).  He  fought  vic- 
toriously against  the  Arabs  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
against  the  Russians  and  Bulgarians  in  Europe. 
Ho  extinguished  for  a  time  the  political  inde- 
I>endence  of  the  latter.  His  successor,  Basil  IL, 
son  of  Romanus  (970-1025),  was  for  a  long 
time  occupied  in  combating  two  rebellious  gen- 
erals, Bardas  Phocas  and  Bardas  Sclerus.  In 
1018  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  was  annihilated 
and  Bulgaria  became  a  Greek  province,  and  re- 
mained so  till  1 180.  It  was  ho  who  put  out  the 
eyes  of  15,000  l^ulgarian  prisoners  and  sent 
them  back  to  their  king,  who  fell  down  sense- 
less at  the  spectacle,  and  soon  afterward  died. 
Constantine  IX.,  his  brother,  reigned  from 
1025  to  1028.  Then  followed  in  succession 
Romanus  III.  (1028-34)  and  Michael  IV. 
(1034-'41),  both  husbands  of  Zoe,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Constantine  IX.  Michael  V.  succeeded, 
and  was  driven  out  by  the  people  because  he 
would  not  marrv  Zoe.  In  1042  Zoe  and  her 
sistiT  Theodora  were  joint  empresses,  until 
Zoe  married  Constantine  X.  (1042-^54).  Du- 
ring this  period  the  Russians,  Petchenegs,  and 
Arabs  ravaged  the  empire.  The  Seljuk  Turks 
appeared  as  fonnidable  enemies,  and  the  Nor- 
man adventurer*  wrested  from  the  Bvzantincs 
all  their  remaining  possessions  in  lower  Italy, 
except  the  city  and  territory  of  Otranto.  After 
Constantine,  Theodora  again  became  emj)ress 
(1054- '50.)     In  1054  occurred  the  total  separa- 


tion of  the  Greek  from  the  Latin  church.  Wit 
Michael  VI.,  Stratioticus,  tlie  Macedonian  d] 
nasty  became  extinct  (1057).  Isaac  Comnenu 
the  first  of  the  Comneni,  reigned  from  1057  1 
1059.  To  him  succeeded  Constantine  XL,  Docj 
( I059-'07).  The  Se^uks  invaded  the  empire  o 
the  east  and  south,  and  the  Scythian  Uzes  on  tli 
north.  The  latter  were  defeated.  Eudoxii 
widow  of  Ccmstantine  XL,  married  Romani 
IV.,  Diogenes  (1007-71).  He  defeated  th 
Se^uks  under  Alp  Arslan  in  three  campaigi 
in  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia,  bat  in  the  fourt 
was  taken  prisoner.  During  his  al>8ence  M 
cliael  VII.,  with  Andronicus  I.  and  Constantin 
XIL,  his  brothers,  was  proclaimed  empen 
(1071-78).  The  Serbs  and  Seljuks  invade 
the  empire,  the  latter  conquering  alnu>st  a 
Asia  Minor.  Michael  resigned,  and  his  8u< 
cesser  Nicephorus  III.,  Botaniates  (1078-'81 
had  a  stormy  reign,  troubled  by  numcroi 
rival  claimants  to  the  imi>erial  dignity.  II 
general,  Alexis  Conmenus,  dethroned  hin 
and  reigned  from  1081  to  1118.  His  adminii 
tration  is  remarkable  for  its  relations  to  tli 
western  crusaders.  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Xoi 
man  duke  of  Calabria,  advancing  the  clain 
of  his  relative  Michael  VIL,  defeated  Alexis  i 
Epirus,  who,  however,  gained  brilliant  victoria 
over  the  Petchenegs  and  the  Kumans.  Tl 
encroachments  of  Mohammedan  j)ower,  an 
the  dangers  that  threatened  all  Christcndui 
therefrom,  now  drew  the  attention  of  wester 
Europe  to  this  complication  of  affairs.  Tli 
Turks  had  invaded  Bithynia,  and  Alexis  callt! 
the  courts  of  the  West  to  his  aid.  Pope  Urba 
IL  authorizcil  the  preaching  of  the  first  crusadi 
The  first  host  of  crusaders  left  an  unfavorab! 
impression  upon  the  Byzantines.  "With  il 
second  a  treaty  was  concluded;  Alexis  was  1 
furnish  a  number  of  troops,  and  the  crusade: 
were  to  hold  the  provinces  reconquered  froi 
the  Moslems  as  fiefs  of  the  empire.  Neith< 
])arty  kept  faith.  Bohemond,  the  son  of  Rul 
ert  Guiscard,  laid  siege  to  Durazzo,  but  short! 
afterward  concluded  a  peace  with  the  empcro 
His  son,  John  or  Kalo-Joannes  Comnenus,  6u< 
ceede<l  him  (111 8-'43).  He  fought  victorious) 
against  the  Seljuks,  reconquered  many  towp 
defeate<l  the  Petchenegs  and  the  Ilungarian 
and  reconquered  Lesser  Armenia.  He  was  sn* 
ceeded  by  his  son  Manuel  Comnenus  (114d-*8Q 
who  was  victorious  over  the  sultan  of  Iconiui: 
and  over  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  the  Christia 
prince  of  Antioch.  In  1147  a  new  army  < 
crusaders  arrived  at  Constantinople,  to  tl 
consternation  of  the  inhabitants.  Manuel  coi 
quered  the  island  of  Corfu  from  the  king  < 
Sicily,  in  retaliation  for  an  invasion  of  Gree< 
by  the  latter.  Between  1180  and  1183  relgi 
ed  Alexis  Comnenus  IL,  son  of  the  precedin 
Andronicu:!,  the  last  of  the  Comneni,  occupi< 
the  throne  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  I 
Isaac  IL,  Angelus  ( 1 185-*95).  In  his  reign  tl 
king  of  Sicily  undertook  the  conquest  of  tl 
Byzantine  empire,  but  was  eventually  beat< 
back.    The  Bulgarians  recovered  their  ind 
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pendenco  in  1186.  IIo  was  dothronod  by 
Alexis  III.  (1195-1203).  Isaac's  son,  Alexis 
the  Young,  supplicated  the  aid  of  the  crusaders, 
tlien  assembled  at  Venice,  and  obtained  it  in  re- 
turn for  a  promise  to  pay  200,000  marks  of  sil- 
ver. The  crusaders  captured  Constantinople, 
July  18,  1203,  and  restored  Isaac,  who  with  his 
son  was  put  to  death  the  next  year.  Nicliolas 
Canabus  succeeded,  and  was  in  turn  deposed  by 
Alexis  Ducas  (MurzufleJ,  the  leader  of  the  revolt 
against  Isaac.  The  crusaders  again  captured 
the  city  in  April,  1204.  The  Latin  empire  of 
Homania  was  established  (1204-^61),  and  Count 
Baldwin  of  Flanders  elected  first  emperor.  The 
European  possessions  of  the  empire  were  di- 
vided into  four  parts:  1.  The  imperial  domain, 
including  one  fourth  part  of  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  other  throe  parts  being  divided 
between  the  French  and  Venetians,  Thrace, 
some  castles  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  the  islands  at 
the  mouth  of  thellellcspont,  and  the  suzerainty 
over  the  feudal  dependencies  of  the  empire. 
2.  The  kingdom  of  Thcssalonica  was  carved 
out  for  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  and 
inoladed  Macedonia  and  a  part  of  Greece.  8. 
The  republic  of  Venice  obtaihed  the  coast 
lands  or  the  Adriatic  and  the  iEgean,  a  portion 
of  the  Morea,  many  of  the  Cyclades  and  Spo- 
rades,  the  islands  of  Crete  and  Negropont,  and 
the  territory  of  Gallipoli  on  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese. 4.  Many  other  fiefs  were  given  to 
French  knights,  of  which  the  principal  were 
the  duchy  of  Athens  and  Boeotia,  and  the  prin- 
cipality of  Achaia  and  the  Morea.  The  Greek 
empire  still  survived  in  Asia  Minor.  Theodore 
Lascaris,  who  had  been  elected  emperor  by  the 
senate  in  Constantinople,  established  his  capi- 
tal at  Nicaja,  whence  the  Greek  empire  of  Ni- 
caja  received  its  name ;  it  consisted  of  Bithynia, 
Mysia,  Ionia,  and  part  of  Lydia.  On  the  8.  E. 
shores  of  the  Black  sea,  from  Sinope  to  the 
river  Phasis,  the  Comnenian  empire  of  Trebi- 
zond  arose.  The  Comnenian  princes,  Alexis 
and  David,  declared  their  independence  at  the 
fall  of  the  old  .Byzantine  empire,  and  one  of 
their  successors  assumed  the  imperial  title. 
In  Epirus,  ^Etolia,  and  Thessaly,  Michael  Ange- 
lus  established  a  Greek  principality.  Return- 
ing to  the  history  of  the  principal  fragments  of 
the  Byzantine  empire,  we  find  that  the  (rreeks 
called  in  the  aid  of  John,  king  of  the  Bul- 
garians, who  defeated  Baldwin  and  took  him 
prisoner.  Henry,  brother  of  Baldwin,  succeed- 
ed him  (120G-'ir»).  He  foupht  with  success 
against  Lascuris,  emperor  of  Nicroa,  and  brought 
the  king  of  the  Bulgarians  to  terms.  He  gave 
lionors  and  ofiices  of  trust  to  the  Byzantines, 
and  protected  them  against  the  oppressions  of 
the  Latin  clergy.  Peter  de  Courtenay  succeed- 
ed him  (1210).  He  was  soon  afterward  cap- 
tured by  Theodore,  independent  prince  of  Epi- 
rus,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  take  Durazzo  for  the 
Venetians.  His  younger  son,  Robert,  succeed- 
ed him  after  an  interregnum  (1221-^28).  Du- 
ring his  reign  John  HI.,  the  Greek  emperor  of 
Nicsa,  and  Theodore,  the  prince  of  Epirus,  re- 


duced the  territory  of  the  Latin  emperors  of 
Romania  almost  to  the  peninsula  on  which 
Constantinople  stands.  Jean  de  Brienne,  titu- 
lar king  of  Jerusalem,  next  took  the  reins  of 
power  as  regent  for  Baldwin  II.  (1228-'87). 
The  Bulgarians  made  an  alliance  with  the 
emperor  of  Nica)a  and  threatened  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Latin  empire.  Jean  de  Brienne 
saved  Constantinople,  and  the  allies  turned 
their  arms  against  each  other.  Baldwin  II. 
then  reigned  unaided  (1287-'61).  He  implored 
men,  arms,  and  money  of  the  potentates  and 
nations  of  the  West,  but  they  made  no  adequate 
response  to  his  entreaties.  The  consequence 
was  that  Michael  Palojologus,  emperor  of  Ni- 
coea,  with  the  help  of  tlie  Genoese  navy,  which 
was  driven  to  the  Greek  alliance  by  hatred  of 
Venice,  obtained  possession  of  Constantinople, 
July  25,  1261.  The  Genoese  were  rewarded 
by  liberal  mercantile  privileges.  The  Latin 
empire  of  Romania  now  vanished,  although 
many  of  the  Latin  principalities,  such  as  the 
duchy  of  Athens,  survived  until  the  final  down- 
fall of  the  restored  Byzantine  empire  in  the 
15th  century.  "VV  ith  Michael  Palceologus  (1261- 
'82)  commenced  the  dynasty  of  the  Paladologi, 
which  endured  until  the  Turkish  conquest 
By  his  endeavors  to  reunite  the  Greek  and 
I^tin  churches  he  gained  the  hatred  of  his 
clergy  and  people.  Andronicus  IL,  his  son, 
succeeded  (1282-1328),  and  immediately  re- 
stored the  Greek  ritual.  To  defend  his  empire 
against  the  Turks,  he  took  into  pay  a  body  of 
Catalan  troops  (1303)  ;  the  Catalans  beat  back 
the  enemy,  and  then  began  to  pillage  Greece 
and  settle  down  upon  estates  got  and  held  by. 
the  right  of  the  sword.  He  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  grandson,  Andronicus  III.  (1328-'41). 
The  Turks  took  Nic(ea  and  Nicomedia  in  1339, 
and  plundered  the  coasts  of  Europe.  Androni- 
cus unsuccessfully  opposed  them,  and  made  a 
barren  alliance  against  them  with  the  pope, 
the  king  of  France,  and  other  western  pow- 
ers. His  son  John  V.  or  VI.  succeeded  him 
(1341-'01).  It  cost  him  a  civil  war  of  ten  years 
to  rid  himself  of  his  guardian,  Joannes  Can- 
tacuzenus.  During  this  war  the  Turks  first 
acquired  territory  in  Europe.  Gallipoli  was 
seized  by  them  in  1357 ;  in  1361  Sultan  Amn- 
rath  took  Adrianople,  and  made  it  his  resi- 
dence. John  appealed  to  the  pope  to  aid 
him  in  his  extremity,  offering  to  reunite  the 
eastern  with  the  western  church,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Subsequently  Amurath  conquered 
Macedonia  and  part  of  Albania,  when  John 
signed  a  treaty  acknowledging  himself  the  vassal 
of  the  sultan,  and  covenanting  to  pay  tribute. 
Philadelphia,  the  last  possession  of  the  Byzan- 
tines in  Asia,  capitulated  to  B^vjazet,  successor 
of  Anmrath.  When  the  sultan  ordered  that 
the  emperor's  son  should  accompany  him  in 
his  wars,  John  Pala)ologus  died  of  a  broken 
heart  Manuel,  son  of  the  ]>receding,  esca|>ed 
from  the  court  of  Sultan  B<\jazet  where  he 
was  a  hostage,  at  the  news  of  his  father's 
death,   and  was  proclaimed  emperor  (1891- 
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1426).  Bf^jazgt  laid  siege  to  Constantinople, 
but  raised  it  to  levy  war  upon  the  Hungarians. 
He  returned  in  1397,  but  made  peace  through 
fear  of  another  western  crusade.  In  1400  he 
made  a  third  attempt  upon  the  metropolis; 
but  the  invasion  of  Tamerlane,  which  threat- 
ened the  existence  of  the  Turkish  empire,  re- 
called Bi\jazet  into  Asia,  and  saved  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  for  a  time.  Manuel  recovered 
some  lost  ground  while  the  sons  of  Bajazet 
were  quarrelling.  Yet  in  1422  Sultan  Amu- 
rath  II.  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  emi)loyed  cannon,  for  the  first 
time  in  eastern  wars.  Another  fraternal  quar- 
rel on  the  part  of  the  Turks  brought  about  the 
return  of  peace.  During  this  reign  a  Turkish 
cadi  was  established  and  a  royal  mosque  erect- 
ed in  Constantinople.  John  VI.  or  VII.,  son 
of  Manuel,  succeeded  (1425-'48).  Seeing  that 
he  was  unable  to  defend  his  empire  from  the 
Turks,  he  endeavored  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  the  eastern  and  western  churches,  on 
the  condition  of  a  new  western  crusade  in  his 
favor.  For  tliis  purpose  he  went  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Ferrara  and  Florence,  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  The  re- 
union was  proclaimed  at  Florence,  but  it  did 
not  take  effect  in  the  East.  In  1444  Amurath 
reduced  the  Byzantine  empire  to  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  Constantinople,  and  out  of  gene- 
rosity allowed  the  emperor  to  end  his  days  in 
peace,  on  condition  of  paying  tribute.  His 
orother,  Constantine  XIII.  (1448--53),  was  the 
last  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  He  made  a 
last  appeal  to  the  i)rince8  of  the  "West,  and  to 
the  prince  of  Georgia,  whose  daughter  he  had 
married.  Giovanni  Giustiniani,  a  Genoese  no- 
bleman, with  2,000  Genoese  and  Venetian  aux- 
iliaries, and  four  Genoese  ships  of  war,  were 
the  sole  results  of  Constantine's  appeal.  The 
total  garrison  did  not  exceed  8,000  soldiers. 
The  Turks  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople April  6,  1453,  with  an  army  of 
400,000.  Thev  were  not  able  to  break  the 
chain  which  protected  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  but  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  had  his 
fleet  carried  on  rollers  10  miles  overland,  and 
lannclied  into  the  inner  gulf.  Both  sides  fought 
bravely,  but  after  a  sie^e  of  53  days  Constan- 
tinople fell.  May  29,  1453.  Constantine  died 
heroically  in  the  breach.  The  city  was  de- 
liveroil  over  to  rapine,  and  the  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  sold  into  slaverv.  The  brothers 
of  Constantine,  Demetrius  and  Thomas,  held 
out  for  a  short  season  in  the  Morea.  This 
with  the  rest  of  the  Latin  princii)alities,  which 
had  acknowledged  a  loose  feudal  subjection  to 
the  Byzantine  emperor,  had  fallen  by  1400. 
David,  the  last  of  the  Conmeni  and  the  last 
emperor  of  Trebizond,  submitted  in  1461. 
Thus  perished  an  empire  which  had  kept  the 
light  of  letters  and  civilization  burning  through 
all  the  night  of  the  dark  ages,  when  western 
Europe,  including  even  Italy,  lay  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  barbarian  conquerors,  with  whom 
the  will  of  the  strongest  was  the  sole  law. — 


The  Byzantine  empire  was  divided  for  admin- 
istrative i)urposes  into  prefectures,  dioceses, 
and  themes  or  provinces.  The  power  of  the 
emperor  was  absolute.  He  claimed  to  inherit 
the  rights  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  to  be 
the  lawful  ruler  of  the  West.  He  was  anointed 
and  crowned  by  the  patriarchs  of  Constan- 
tinople. As  has  been  seen,  the  influence  of 
women,  favorites,  and  the  clergy  was  great 
The  ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  court  was 
carefully-  elaborated  and  rigidly  maintained. 
The  consulate  became  extinct  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, and  the  senate  and  the  last  forms  of 
municipal  self-government  in  the  10th.  Tlie 
emperor  was  advised  by  a  council  of  state,  \h 
which  none  found  admittance  except  at  his 
pleasure.  The  functionaries  of  government 
were  divided  into  many  classes,  and  each  class 
had  distinctive  privileges.  Eunuchs  enjoyed 
high  rank,  and  to  them  was  intrusted  the  im- 
mediate attendance  upon  the  holy  person  of 
the  emperor.  The  major  domus  of  the  East 
was  called  first  curopalates^  and  afterward  pro- 
torestiarius.  The  body  guard  of  the  emperors 
began  in  the  10th  century  to  be  composed  of 
Germans  and  Northmen.  The  commandant 
of  the  fleet  was  the  megas  dvx. — The  original 
sources  of  Byzantine  history  are  the  Byzan- 
tine historians  themselves,  who  wrote  in  cor- 
rupt Greek.  Only  a  few  of  these  have  been 
translated  into  any  of  the  modem  languages. 
Of  the  authorities  in  the  modem  tongues,  we 
cite  Le  Beau,  HUtoire  du  Bfis  Empire;  Zink- 
eisen,  Genchichte  Grieehenlands ;  Fallmerayer, 
Oesehichte  des  Kniserthums  Trapezunt ;  GiIh 
bon's  **  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire;" Finlay's  **  History  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Greek  Empires"  (London,  1864);  and  for  the 
I^tin  settlement  in  the  East,  Buchon's  Hi$toire 
des  conquetes  et  de  V etahliMemtnt  des  FranfnU 
dans  Jes  &tat8  de  Vancienne  Grhe  (Paris,  184G). 
Du  Gauge's  work  in  Latin,  Hist&ria  Bytantina 
(Paris,  1680),  was  before  Gibbon  the  only  au- 
thority generally  consulted.  An  interesting 
work  on  the  Byzantine  empire  is  MuraltV 
Essai  de  chronographie  Byzantine  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1855). 

BYZANTINE  HISTORIANS,  a  series  of  little 
read  but  important  lower  Greek  authors,  who 
wrote  between  the  4th  and  15th  centuries 
chiefly  cm  the  history  t»f  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire. Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  them 
are  Zosimus,  Procopius,  Agathias,  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  Codrenus,  Anna  Comnena, 
and  Zonaras.  Of  these,  Procopius  is  the  best 
known,  and  is  the  only  one  who  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  Anna  Comnena,  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Alexis  L,  who  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  her  father's  reign,  is  also  well  known. 
A  collection  of  the  most  important  of  them 
was  made  and  published  at  the  expense  of 
Louis  XIV.  (Corpus  Srriptonim  Ilistariet  J»y- 
2<intin(P,  8«  vols.,  Paris,  1B48-1711).  The 
(ireek  text  is  accompanied  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation and  notes.  The  editors  of  this  work 
were  the  Jesuits  Labbe  and  Maltrait,  Petuu 
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and  Ponssincs,  tho  Dominicans  Goar  and  Com- 
b^fis,  Prof.  Fabrotti,  Du  Cange,  Allacci,  the 
librarian  of  the  Vatican,  Bandiiri,  librarian 
at  Florence,  Boivin,  the  royal  librarian  at 
Paris,  and  Bouilliaad,  a  mathematician.  An- 
other edition,  with  additions,  was  published 
at  Venice  (23  vols.,  1729-'33).  Some,  not  in- 
cluded in  cither  collection,  have  been  pub- 
lished separately  since.  Niebuhr  entertained 
a  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  Byzantine 
historians  in  a  general  history  of  mankind,  and 
projected  a  now  edition  of  them,  which  was 
commenced  in  1828,  under  tho  title  Carpm 
Seriptorum  Uistoria  Byzantin(B,  Editio  ertien^ 
datior  et  copiosior  TBonn).  Of  this  edition  48 
volumes  were  published.  Bekker,  the  two 
Dindorfs,  Schopen,  Meinecke,  and  Lachmann 
were  the  principal  editors.  The  best  key  to 
the  language  of  these  writers  is  the  *^  Greek 
Lexicon  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  Periods,^' 
by  Prof.  E.  A.  Sophocles  of  Harvard  univer- 
sity (Boston,  1870). 

BTZANTIl'M,  an  ancient  Greek  city  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosporus,  on  a  part  of  the  site 
of  the  modern  Constantinople.  It  was  origi- 
nally settled  by  a  band  of  Megarian  colo- 
nists before  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  B. 
C,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  Otanes,  the  Per- 
sian satrap,  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Platasa 
(479),  Pansanias,  the  general  of  the  confede- 
rate Greeks,  recolonized  it  with  a  body  of 
Dorians  and  lonians.  From  this  heteroge- 
neous constitution  endless  disputes  arose,  and 
Spartan  and  Athenian  parties  always  existed 
within  the  walls.  The  fine  harbor  and  advan- 
tageous position  soon  made  it  of  great  com- 
mercial importance.  It  obtained  possession 
of  the  corn  traffic  between  tho  shores  of  the 
Euxine  and  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  its  fislieries 
were  abundant.  The  wealth  of  its  commerce 
procured  for  the  harbor  of  Byzantium  the  name 
of  the  Golden  Horn.  It  remained  under  the 
regency  of  the  Lacediemonians  until  Cimon 
captured  it  for  the  Athenians;  but  it  soon  re- 
turned to  its  original  allegiance.  Alcibiades 
got  possession  of  it  by  the  aid  of  the  Athe- 
nian party  within  the  city,  in  408 ;  but  it  was 
retaken  by  Lysander  the  Lacediemonian  in 
405.  Xenophon,  with  the  remnant  of  his 
10,000  men,  passed  through  it  on  his  way 
homeward.  In  390  Thrasybulus  expelled  the 
pro-LacedG9monian  oligarchy,  and  established 
the  power  of  the  democracy.  Byzantium 
put  itself  at  the  head  of  a  league  consist- 
ing of  Rhodes,  Chios,  Cos,  and  Caria,  threw 
off  the  Athenian  supremacy,  and  remained  for 
a  spaco  entirely  independent.  As  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  Athens  declined,  that 
of  Byzantium  was  augmented.  When,  how- 
ever, Philip  of  Macedon  besieged  it,  it  return- 
ed to  its  Athenian  allegiance,  and  called  upon 
Athens  for  succor.  Owing  to  the  anti-Mace- 
donian eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  the  aid 
was  granted,  and  Phocion  compelled  Philip 
to  raise  the  siege.    The  Byzantines  erected  a 


monument  in  honor  of  the  event,  and  granted 
the  rights  of  Byzantine  citizenship  to  the  Athe- 
nians. During  the  progress  of  this  siege  the 
city  was  saved  from  capture  by  surprise, 
through  a  Hash  of  light  which  illumined  the 
northern  horizon  and  betrayed  the  proximity 
of  the  besiegers.  A  crescent  was  stamped  on 
the  Byzantine  coins  in  honor  of  this  miracu- 
lous event;  and  when  the  Turks  took  Con- 
stantinople in  the  loth  century,  they  adopted 
this  municipal  symbol  as  their  own  national 
device.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great 
Byzantium  acknowledged  the  Macedonian  su- 
premacy. In  the  dissensions  of  Alexander's 
generals,  Byzantium  sided  with  Antigonus 
against  Polysperchon,  and  with  Lysimachus 
against  Seleucus.  It  was  at  this  period 
much  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Thra- 
cians,  Scythians,  and  other  barbarians,  on 
the  land  side.  The  Gauls  made  it  pay  heavy 
tribute,  which  caused  the  citizens  to  retali- 
ate upon  the  comn^erce  of  the  world,  by  levy- 
ing a  toll  upon  all  vessels  passing  through 
the  Bosporus.  This  tax  brought  them  into 
a  war  with  the  island  of  Rhodes,  221  B.  C. 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  sided  with  the 
Byzantines;  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  with 
the  Rhodians.  The  latter  were  successful, 
and  commerce  remained  unburdened.  An- 
cient writers  give  a  very  bad  character  to  the 
Byzantines.  Their  morals  were  not  above  the 
standard  of  other  large  seaport  towns.  They 
preferred  the  sound  of  a  Unto  to  that  of  a  war 
trumpet;  and  when  Philip  of  Macedon  was 
besieging  the  place,  the  I3yzantine  general, 
Leo,  found  that  the  only  means  of  maintaining 
the  courage  of  the  Byzantines,  and  holding 
them  to  their  duty,  was  to  plant  a  range  of 
cook  shops  along  the  ramparts.  Byzantium 
was  fortunate  in  allying  itself  with  Rome  from 
the  first  against  the  Macedonian  kings,  Anti- 
ochus  of  Syria  and  Mithridates  of  Pontus.  In 
acknowledgment  of  its  fidelity,  the  Romans 
allowed  it  to  remain  a  free  confederate  city. 
In  consequence  of  some  popular  disturbances, 
however,  the  emperor  Vespasian  deprived  the 
citizens  of  their  civic  liberties  and  sent  them  a 
governor.  In  the  civil  war  between  Pescen- 
nius  Niger  and  Severus,  Byzantium  sided  with 
the  losing  claimant.  The  emperor  Severus 
besieged  the  town,  which  defended  itself  for 
three  years,  and  then  capitulated  from  famine. 
The  chief  citizens  were  put  to  death  and  the 
massive  walls  razed  to  the  ground.  Subse- 
quently he  repented  of  this  severity,  embel- 
lished the  town,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Augusta  Antonina,  in  honor  of  his  son  Anto- 
ninus.  Caracalla  restored  some  of  its  former 
civic  privileges,  but  Gallienus  gave  it  up  to 
pillage,  and  massacred  many  of  the  citizens. 
The  inhabitants  repelled  the  invading  Goths 
in  the  time  of  Claudius  II.  Byzantium  was 
the  last  refuge  of  Licinius  in  his  war  with 
Constantino.  After  its  surrender  to  Constan- 
tino, he  resolved  to  build  a  new  city  on  its  site 
and  make  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire. 
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Tliui«  Byznntium  was  merged  in  Constantino-  •  gained  for  himself  a  high  reputation  as  pro- 
I)lc,  A.  I).  -MM),  Dionysiud  utid  otliers  give  the  fcssor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Milan  and 
old  city  a  circumt'orcuco  of  40  stadia.  (See  ;  Bologna,  and  continued  the  ecclesiastical  an- 
Constantinople.)  i  nuls  of  Baronius,  who  had  left  them  off  at  the 

BZOVirs,  Abnham  (Pol.  Bzoititli),  a  Polish  year  1198,  having  completed  only  12  volumes. 
scholar,  born  at  Proszowico  in  15r»7,  died  in  Bzoviiis  carried  them  to  the  year  1532,  in  t» 
Boiuo,  Jan.  31,  1037.  llo  was  a  Dominican,  I  volumes,  from  the  IStli  to  the  2l8t,  publi&hcd 
one  of  tlie  most  voluminous  writers  ot  his  uge,  i  first  in  Cologne  and  afterward  in  Rome. 


c 

CTIIK  tliird  letter  in  the  English  alphabet,  !  from  the  original  pronunciation.  Thus  the 
^  as  it  is  in  tlie  Latin  and  in  those  of  all  |  modem  Scottish  I'lrl'  still  embalms  the  sound 
the  modern  European  languages.  Its  fonu  \  of  the  old  English  church.  Kindle  and  am- 
is derived  by  Scaliger  from  the  Greek  kappa  !  die  show  that  the  pronunciation  of  cinder  is 
(K),  by  dropping  the  upright  stem,  and  round-  j  perverte<l ;   and  the    patois  of   northwestern 


lug  the  <  into  C.  Suidas  calls  it  the  Roman 
htppa,  and  Montfaucon,  in  his  Palaogrnphia^ 
gives  several  forms  of  the  K  which  api)roach 
nearly  to  C  Others  derive  it  from  the  llebrew 
eaph  (r),  which  has  nearly  the  same  form,  but 


France  still  preserves  the  hard  sound  of  0 
in  ehemin^  and  so  links  it  to  the  En^ish 
come.  But  though  the  Latins  did  not  soften 
the  C  to  a  sibilant,  they  did  worse.  Having 
aspirated  it  int4)  K,  they  next  dropped  it,  pre- 


is  inverted,  since  the  lleljrews  and  Latins  read  serving  only  the  aspirate  to  mark  the  hiatus^ 
in  opposite  directions.  Others,  from  its  posi-  as,  tracto,  traho ;  kerdona^  herdona.  This 
tion  in  the  alphabet,  derive  it  from  the  llebrew  |  same  process  is  noticeable  in  the  cognate  Ian- 


glmtl  (;;,  and  make  its  atliuities  with  the  Cop- 
tic fjitmma^  the  Ethiopic  fjtmfl^  and  the  Rus- 
sian fjfagoL  In  the  early  Latin  language  C 
held  the  place  which  is  now  occui»ied  by  G,  as 
appears  from  the  inscriptions  on  the  Duilian 
column  raised  in  the  Roman  forum  about  2U0 


guages ;  thus :  eollum  (Lat.),  Hah  (Ger.X  hal- 
ter (Eng.).  In  French  the  phonetic  softening 
of  tne  0  is  traceable  in  the  word  Karolue  till 
the  0th  century,  then  CaroluSj  and  afterward 
Charles;  and  the  comparatively  modem  use 
of  the  cedilla  records  the  further  progress  of 


B.  C\,  in  which  we  find  rnaciMtratun  for  magU-  \  the  change.  C  is  also  interchanged  with  some 
tratuti^  lecioneM  for  legiones^  pacnando  for  pug-  \  other  letters  besides  the  Q  and  K  with  which  it 
nando^  and  ej^ociont  for  effugutnt.  Thus  Au-  :  is  cognate;  as  with  Pin  pcpo^  eoquo,  cook;  eo- 
soniussays,  GammiB  rice/uncta prius  C.  TheC  >  lumhi^  palumha  ;  while  prox(eit)imus  has  sup- 
also  sometimes  represented  the  Cireek  Icappa^  iAikntk.'d  prop»imu»,  hut  not /^ro/i^  and  propiv^. 
since  in  the  same  inscriptions  Cartacinu/ttn's  The  {)henomenon  of  the  disappearance  of  C 
occui-s  for  KarthagihienHU ;  but  this  function  j  occurs  in  eacramentum  (Lat.),  $erment  (Fr.) ; 
was  more  frequently  fulfilled  by  the  letters;  hcrima  (lAit.\  larme  (Ft.);  and  in  many  oth- 
qu ;  thus  the  Greek  jca/,  KapKaipu^  KfpKot'poghe-  '  er  cases  for  purposes  of  euphony. — As  a  nu- 
CAmiithi'Uoman  que,  querquervs^  and  querque-  |  meral,  C  signifies  100,  CC  200,  and  so  on  to 
ditht.  The  tendency  of  the  western  languages  400.  Among  the  Latins  it  stood  for  Cssar, 
has  been  to  soften  the  oriental  articulation,  Caius,  Cassius,  centum,  and  eondemno ;  and 
and  the  gtimma  or  V,  atler  being  softened  by  on  account  of  the  last  use  it  is  called  litera 
being  brought  forward  in  tlio  mouth  to  the  trintU  by  Cicero.  CC  stood  for  caivmnim 
front  palate,  and  becoming  K  phonetically,  aiusa  or  concilium  cepit ;  com.  for  etmtulee ; 
super>e<led  the  qu  which  had  been  common  in  ,  CI.  for  Claudius;  C.  \  .  for  Ce%itum  Viri;  and 


old  Latin  words.  The  Latins  made  no  further 
pht>netic  change  of  C,  always  during  the  most 
fiourishing  period  of  their  liti»rature  pronoun- 
cing it  like  kttppa.  If  they  had  given  the  sibi- 
lant sound  of  C  in  the  enunciation  of  the  word 


C.  R.  for  Ciris  Romanwt.  In  Italian  G  stands 
for  canto.  In  French,  a  single  C  stamped  on 
money  marks  it  as  the  issue  of  the  mint  of 
Caen,  and  CC  as  the  issue  of  the  mint  of  Be- 
nm^on. — In  music,  C  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 


Cit^ero,  the  Greeks  in  adopting  the  word  would  ,  notes  of  the  scale.  It  is  the  tone  with  which 
have  written  it  with  a  ttigntti.  Mo<lern  Ian-  the  so-called  natural  scale  begins,  and  was 
guages,  however,  have  carried  the  process  on  designated  by  Guido  t/^  a  name  subsequently 
further.  The  English  has  softene<l  the  aspi-  changed  to  (7f>  by  the  Italians.  Cisconudered 
rated  C  (ch)  in  church,  chimr,  chiralry,  and  the  key  note,  and  its  pitch  is  regulated  by 
the  French  still  more  in  chtcaltrie,  chemin  ;  tuning  forks.  It  is  also  a  character  used  for 
while  the  unaspirated  C  has  become  a  ]»ure  the  signification  of  time, 
sibihmt,  as  in  circle,  cent,  cycle.  Thus  the  ;  CAABA,  or  Kaate.  See  Mecca. 
English  teach  comes  from  the  Latin  doao^  CABAL,  a  small  body  of  men  united  for  some 
and  the  English  please  and  the  Yrvnvh  plain ir  party  or  sinister  ]>urpose.  It  doubtless  came 
from  the  Latin  placeo.  Some  words,  how-  from  the  French  cahah\  which  has  the  same 
ever,  have  not  followed  this  phonetic  change    meanhig  as  the  English  word.    Some  authors 
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havo  erroneoaslj  stated  that  tlio  word  was 
formed  about  1070,  from  the  initials  of  the  five 
ministers  of  Charles  II.,  Cliftbrd,  Ashley,  Buck- 
injj^ham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale,  called  the 
cabal  ministry ;  but  it  was  in  use  in  £nglish 
lonjsf  before  their  time.  It  was  probably  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrew  Cabala,  and  like  that 
word  generally  conveyed  the  idea  of  some- 
thing secret  and  mysterious. 

CABALA  (properly  Kdbhalah^  from  kabhel^  to 
receive),  a  llebrew  word  signifying  reception, 
used  to  designate  certain  religious  teachings 
supposed  to  have  been  handed  down  from  re- 
mote times.  Jewish  writers  use  the  word  to 
denote  several  classes  of  teachings,  such  as  the 
belief  of  the  patriarchs  before  the  giving  of  the 
law,  and  the  instruction  orally  transmitted  by 
Moses,  which  were  long  afterward  reduced  to 
writing,  forming  the  Mishnah.  In  later  times 
the  Cabala  came  to  denote  an  elaborate  system 
of  theosophy,  in  which  may  be  found  some  of 
the  leading  doctrines  of  Brahinanism,  Bud- 
dhism, and  the  so-called  Keo-Platonism  of  the 
Alexandrian  church.  Still  later,  the  term  was 
applied  to  a  mode  of  interpreting  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, especially  the  books  of  Moses,  whereby 
a  meaning  was  evolved  not  contained  in  the 
words  themselves. — Our  knowledge  of  the 
theosophy  of  the  Cabala  rests  mainly  upon 
two  books.  The  first  is  the  Seph^r  Yetzirah^ 
*'  Book  of  Creation,''  ascribed  to  Rabbi  Akibii, 
who  flourished  about  A.  D.  120,  but  probably 
corapos2d  about  six  centuries  later.  This  was 
first  printed  at  Mantua  in  1562 ;  with  a  Latin 
translation,  at  Amsterdam  in  1G42 ;  and  with 
a  German  translation  and  coinmentarv,  at 
Frankfort  in  1820.  The  second  work  is  the 
Sephcr  haZ'Zohar^  "  Book  of  Light,"  ascribed 
to  Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Yohai,  a  contemporary 
of  Rabbi  Akiba,  first  printed  at  Cremona  (folio, 
15o8;,  ahnost  simultaneously  at  Mantua  (3  vols., 
1558-'60),  and  very  fre(iuently  since.  This 
work,  which  may  be  called  the  bible  of  the  ca- 
balists,  is  now  generally  considered  the  compo- 
sition of  Abraham  beu  Samuel  AbulaHa,  a  Span- 
ish rabbi  of  the  13th  century.  The  fundamen- 
tal ideas  of  the  theosophic  cabalism  developed 
in  these  books  are :  The  Supreme  Being,  Eii 
Saph^  '*  the  illimitable,"  is  apart  from  and  above 
everything  that  we  can  conceive ;  and  as  we 
can  conceive  of  thought  and  existence,  he  is 
above  all  thought  and  being.  He  is  absolutely 
without  body,  parts,  or  passions.  It  is  not 
proper  to  say  that  he  acts,  thinks,  wills,  or 
feels,  or  that  he  even  exists  in  any  sense  con- 
ceivable by  us ;  for,  as  we  can  conceive  of  ex- 
istence, it  is  finite,  and  nothing  finite)  can  be 
predicated  of  the  infinite.  But  as  the  creation 
exists,  and  as  En  Soph  is  all  and  in  all,  every- 
thing must  exist  and  be  ordered  in  and  by  him. 
So  from  En  Soph  emanated  a  sephirah^  sphere 
or  outer  intelligence,  from  that  another,  from 
that  still  another,  and  so  on  down  to  the  tenth. 
These  sephiroth  are  the  actual  creators  and 
orderers  of  all  things.  They  are  all  one  with 
each  other  and  with  En  Soph,  and  yet  are  dif- 


ferent from  each  other  and  from  him,  some- 
what as  the  sparks  and  flame  which  emanate 
from  a  fire  are  one  with  and  yet  ditt'erent  from 
the  fire  itself.  Of  the  sephiroth  nine  are 
grouped  into  three  triads  of  trinities,  each  triad 
and  each  trinity  having  an  appropriate  name 
and  function;  the  tenth  sephirah  being  the 
Shekinah,  or  revejded  deity  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  sephiroth  are  not  only  emanations  mediate 
or  immediate  of  En  Soph,  but  he  also  dwells  in 
all  fulness  in  each  one  of  them.  Each  one  of 
the  sephiroth  also  became  incarnate  in  one  of 
the  patriarchs,  the  tenth  having  been  incarnate 
in  David.  The  Cabala  also  undertakes  to  ex- 
plain the  mystery  of  human  existence.  Birth 
is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting.  All  human 
souls  existed  before  their  earthly  life  began; 
all  must  enter  into  human  bodies,  and  there 
undergo  trial,  many  of  them  over  and  over 
again,  before  they  can  be  admitt<id  into  heaven. 
Few  new  souls  in  any  generation  enter  the 
world,  for  most  bodies  are  inhabited  by  souls 
which  have  failed  of  purification  in  former 
trials.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  course  of  the 
world  of  so  long  continuance,  for  every  created 
soul  must,  no  matter  through  how  many  trans- 
migrations, finally  be  purified  in  the  flesh. 
The  last  soul  of  all  will  be  that  of  the  Messiah, 
who  will  be  born  at  the  end  of  days.  When  ho 
shall  have  accomplished  his  earthly  probation, 
tlie  plerotna  of  humanity  of  all  ages  will  be 
complete,  and  all,  cleansed  and  purified,  will  as- 
cend into  heaven.  To  this  theosophy  and 
anthropology  the  Cabala  adds  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  thie  conduct  of  individual  life,  based 
upon  the  mysteries  of  the  Hebrew  ritual. — The 
modes  by  which  the  Cabala  educes  tlie  secret 
meaning  veiled  under  the  words  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  are  manifold,  extending  to  every  pe- 
culiarity of  the  text  Even  in  what  we  should 
regard  as  critical  marks  or  as  errors  or  fancies 
of  some  transcriber,  as  when  a  letter  is  written 
too  large  or  too  small,  is  inverted,  or  in  any  wav 
distinguished,  an  occult  intent  was  presumed. 
But  the  most  notable  system  was  that  to  which 
the  cabalists  gave  the  name  of  gettiatriay  ap- 
parently a  Hebrew  way  of  writing  the  Greek 
yeufierpia^  by  which  they  designate  the  art  of 
discovering  the  hidden  meaning  of  words  by 
means  of  their  numerical  value.  Each  Hebrew 
letter,  besides  its  alphabetical  character,  is  a 
numeral.  Aleph^  the  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  stands  for  1,  or  with  a  line  over  it 
for  1,000.  In  the  first  and  last  verses  of  the 
Bible  aleph  occurs  six  times,  thereby  showing, 
according  to  the  cabalists,  that  the  duration  of 
the  world  is  to  be  6,000  years.  This  principle 
came  to  be  developed  so  that  any  word  might  be 
explained  by  any  other  word  or  phrase  the  let- 
ters of  which  contain  the  same  numerical  value. 
Thus  the  numerical  value  of  heretthifh,  ''in  the 
beginning,"  the  first  word  of  Genesis,  is  913; 
there  is  also  the  numerical  value  of  the  phrase 
hattorah  yatzar^  "by  the  law  he  formed,''  that 
is,  the  world;  which  shows  that  the  law  exist- 
ed before  creation,  and  the  latter  was  accom- 
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plished  through  the  former.  The  next  word, 
oara^  "he  created,"  has  the  numerical  value  of 
203 ;  add  this  to  the  first  word,  and  the  sum  is 
1.116,  which  is  also  tlie  numerical  value  of  the 
phrase,  herash  hanhnhanah  nihra,  "in  the  he- 
ffinninf?  of  the  year  it  was  created ;"  showing 
that  tlie  creation  of  the  world  took  place  in 
the  heginninjr  of  the  llehrew  year.  Another 
cahalistic  formula  was  called  notarion^  "ex- 
traction," from  the  Latin  notare.  It  consisted 
in  takinjr  some  lemling  word  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  making  each  successive  letter  the  initial 
of  a  new  word,  all  of  which,  in  order,  should 
form  an  intelligible  sentence. — The  literature 
of  the  Cabala  is  considerable.  Among  the  ear- 
liest commentators  of  the  Sepher  YeUirah  is  the 
Shilosopher  Saadiah  Gaon,  who  flourished  in 
aby Ionia  in  the  10th  century,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  many  other  distinguished  writers  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Spain.  In  later  times  Provence, 
Germany,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Poland  became 
successively  the  seats  of  cabalistic  lore.  (See 
IIebbews.) 

CABANEL,  AIcxMdre,  a  French  painter,  born 
in  Montpellier,  Sept.  28,  1823.  He  studied 
in  Paris  under  Picot,  obtained  prizes  in  1844 
and  1845  for  his  earliest  procluctions,  and  has 
increased  his  reputation  by  many  pictures  on 
religious  and  mythological  subjects.  Among 
the  latter  are  the  "Nvmph  carried  off  by  a 
Faun"  (1859),  and  "The  Birth  of  Venus,"  of 
which  he  executed  a  copy  in  1871  for  New  York, 
and  another  copy  is  in  Philadelphia.  He  is 
also  eminent  as  a  portrait  painter.  In  1803  he 
succeeded  Horace  Vemet  as  a  meml>er  of  the 
academy  of  tine  arts,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  the  school  of  Une  arts. 

CABAMI^  Pierre  Jean  €lc«rfT,  a  French  physi- 
cian and  ])hilosopher,  bom  at  Conac,  in  Sain- 
tonge.  June  5,  1757,  died  at  Rueil,  near  Paris, 
May  5,  1808.  In  his  early  studies,  which  he 
pursued  at  Brives,  he  made  little  progress.  At 
the  ago  of  14  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  em- 
ployed two  years  in  reading  the  works  of  an- 
cient philosophers,  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
of  the  cburcb,  and  those  of  modern  philoso- 
phers, such  as  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  Locke, 
lie  then  juissed  two  years  in  Poland  as  secre- 
tary of  the  prince  bishop  of  Wilna.  Upon  his 
return  to  Paris,  Turgot  introduced  him  to  Mme. 
Ilelvetius  and  her  brilliant  circle  at  Auteuil, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  D'Alembert, 
Diderot,  Condillac,  Baron  d'Holbach,  Frank- 
lin, Jetlerson,  and  other  men  of  eminence, 
and  undert(M>k  to  translate  Homer  into  French 
verse.  He  afterwanl  became  the  pupil  of  Du- 
breuil  in  me<licine,  and  received  his  degree  of 
dm'tor  in  1783.  When  the  revolution  broke 
out  in  178i»,  Cabanis  espousi'd  the  popular 
cause.  He  became  the  jdiysician  and  friend  of 
Mirabeau,  of  whosi*  last  illni'ss  and  death  he 
publisluHl  an  account.  He  was  also  a  friend  of 
Condoroet,  and  prm'ured  for  him  the  pois(m 
which  cnable<l  him  to  escape  the  scaffold.  In 
1780  he  publishe<l  (fhserrtitwus  »ur  leu  hopi- 
taiiT,     In  171*5  he  was  aj>pointed  professor  of 


hygiene  at  the  central  school,  and  professor  of 
clinical  instruction  at  the  medical  achooL  He 
was  active  in  the  reorganization  of  medical 
instruction  in  the  schools  of  Paria,  Montpel- 
lier, and  Strasburg.  In  1797  he  pnblislied  a 
report  to  the  council  of  600  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  medical  s<'hools,  and  iJu  degri  de  etr- 
titude  en  medecine,  and  in  1804  Covp  d^ail  gftr 
Us  rerolutioHB  et  la  r^brme  de  la  midecine^ 
in  which  he  developed  tlie  first  germs  of  his 
system.  *^The  active  principle  of  life  and 
movement  in  animated  bodies,^'  says  Cabanis, 
^^  which  Stahl  calls  the  ^sonl,*  is  oxE,  bat  it 
acts  diversely  in  the  organs  according  to  dif- 
ferences of  structure  and  function.  It  digests 
in  the  stomach,  breathes  in  the  lunga,  secretes 
bile  in  the  liver,  and  thinks  in  the  brain/^  Con- 
dillac had  explained  all  the  actions  of  the  S4»iil 
by  sensation ;  Cabanis  wished  to  complete  this 
system  of  philosophy  by  investigating  and  ex- 
plaining the  origin  and  nature  of  8ensatit>n. 
^*  All  sensibility,^'  he  maintains,  ^*  resides  in  the 
nerves,  and  therefore  all  the  moral  affections 
and  intellectual  faculties  reside  in  the  nerves. 
Impressions  are  received  on  the  peripheral 
nerves  and  carried  to  the  nervous  centrt^ 
where  they  excite  tliought,  feeling,  and  reac- 
tion in  the  organism.  Distinctions  between 
physical  and  moral  nature  are  therefore  vain, 
the  moral  faculties  having  their  origin  in  the 
physical.''  He  supported  Bonaparte  on  his 
return  from  Egypt ;  and  on  the  day  after  the 
18th  Bnmiaire,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  legislative  assembly,  he  wrote  tlie  |>rocIa- 
mation  recommending  the  French  nation  to 
accept  the  revolution  which  had  Just  been  ac- 
complished. Under  the  consulate  he  was  named 
a  member  of  the  senate ;  but,  disappointed  by 
the  reactionary  policy  of  Napoleon,  he  with- 
drew from  public  life,  and  devoted  his  atten- 
tion exclusively  to  science.  The  principal  work 
of  Cabanis  is  Les  rapports  du  physique  et  dv 
morftl  de  rhomme  (2  vols.  8vo,  Pans,  1802; 
8  vols.,  1824).  a  portion  of  which  hadappearetl 
in  the  RerHeil  de  rifintitut  national,  Cabanis 
before  he  died  moditied  in  many  respects  the 
views  he  bad  maintained  in  that  worJk,  and  in 
a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  published  after  his 
death,  states  that  it  is  im]M>ssible  to  conceive 
the  existence  of  the  universe  without  an  intel- 
ligent first  cause. 

CABAKRl'S,  a  S.  W.  county  of  North  Caroli- 
na; area,  350  sq.  m. ;  {top.  in  1870,  11,954, 4»f 
whom  3,929  were  colore<l.  The  surface  is  un- 
even, and  in  some  places  mountainous ;  the  soil 
is  of  moderate  but  not  uniform  fertility.  It  is 
watereil  by  branches  of  Rocky  river,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Yadkin.  It  produced  gold  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century.  The  North 
Can)lina  railroad  crosses  it.  Tlie  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  87,1M»8  bushels  of  wheat, 
2r.8,5r)0  of  Indian  corn,  47,51M»  of  oats,  2,248 
tons  of  hay,  and  2,703  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  1.797  horses,  1,035  mules  and  a^^es. 
2.409  milch  cows,  3.945  other  cattle*  4.6«7 
sheep,  and  13,270  swine.     Capital,  Concord. 
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CABABKVS,  FnMtaN  it,  count,  n  Spanish 
financier,  bom  in  Ba^oone  in  1T62,  diad  in  Se- 
ville, April  27,  1810.  lie  was  the  son  of  a 
French  merclinnt,  and  bucume  a  clerk  of  his 
father's  correspondent  at  Saragossa,  M.  Gnla- 
bert,  whoso  diiiigliter  he  roarried.  His  floancial 
talents  ntcrocted  the  attention  of  the  Spanish 
authorities,  who  adopted  hiii  pkn  of  iaaning 
papermc)noy.  and  of  a  new  royal  bank,  placing 
liim  at  tlie  head  of  it ;  and  ho  founded  in  ITSG  a 
Philippine  island  trading  eoraponyand  project- 
ed thocanal  of  Segovia.  Charles  III.  made  him 
councillor  of  state,  but  after  the  accesaion  of 
Charles  IV.  hu  was  acoused  of  dishonestj  and 
imprisoned  from  1790  to  3794,  and  was  for- 
mally acquitted  in  1795,  He  was  next  made 
a  count  aQd  employed  in  diplomatic  missions. 
He  was  anjwinted  Spanigh  minister  in  Paris, 
bnt  the  oireotory  declined  to  recognize  him 
on  the  pretext  of  his  French  nati^^ty.  Charles 
IV.  compensated  him  for  the  loes  of  this  office 
by  a  gift  of  $300,000;  but  in  1799  Godoy  ban- 
ished him  from  the  court  to  Bnrgos,  and  after- 
ward sent  him  out  of  the  country  as  minister 
to  Ilollani}.  In  1808  he  was  called  back  by 
Ferdinand  VII.  and  a{>pointed  minister  of 
finance  and  director  of  the  royal  hank,  offices 
which  he  continued  to  hold  after  Joseph  Bona- 
parte become  king,  lie  wrote  much  on  mer- 
cantile and  financial  topics.  His  beautiful 
danglitcr  Th6rd3e  married  M.  de  Fontenay, 
and  afterward  acquired  celebrity  as  Mme.  Tiu- 
lien  and  princess  of  Chimay,     (See  CniMAT.) 

CABIT,  Nleelu  Uib,  a  French  landscape  paint- 
er, bom  in  Paris,  Doc.  24,  1812.  He  studied 
under  Camille  Flers,  explored  the  nictnrcaqne 
regions  of  France  and  subsequently  of  Itdy, 
produced  bis  fir^it  work  in  1833,  and  acquired 
celebrity  as  a  landscape  painter  of  the  realistic 
school.  His  earlier  paintings  resemble  those 
of  the  old  Flemish  masters,  but  bis  later  ones 
display  less  vigor  and  charm  of  execution,  and 
are  more  after  the  style  of  Ponsein.  Among 
his  more  recent  works  are  "Tlie  Ravine  of 
VUleroy  "  (1835),  "  Pond  in  the  Wood  "  (18D9), 
and  "  Solitude  "  (1865).  In  18l!7  ho  was  elected 
member  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts. 

ClBBiGE,  a  plant  belon^g  to  tbo  order 
eruf^erm  and  genus  brattiea,  the  order  com- 
prehending also  the  scurvy  grass,  pepper  grass, 
mustard,  cres^  radish,  and  turnip,  and  the  genus 
includingabo  the  cauliflower,  broccoli,  borecole 
or  sprouts,  rape,  colza,  savoy,  and  kobl-rabi. 
The  Itratrica  oUraeea,  from  which  all  the  forms 
of  cabbage  spring,  is  found  growing  wild  on 
rocky  shores  and  clitts  in  England,  with  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  bead.  Tbe  cultivated  cabbt^e 
IS  con^>idercd  by  some  a  monstrosity ;  but  its 
varieties  are  well  marked,  distinct,  and  easily 
perpetuated,  where  care  is  taken  to  secure  such 
conditions  as  will  continue  their  exact  habits. 
The  cabbage  is  a  biennial ;  the  seed  being  sown 
produces  a  full-grown  plant  the  first  season, 
and  the  next  season  sends  out  shoots  1^  to 
2  ft.  long,  which  bear  small  globular  seeds  m  a 
groat  number  of  pods.     The  whole  plant  then 
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perishes.  The  large,  solid  heads  of  cabbage,  now 
so  familiar,  have  been  produced  from  the  wild 
plant  by  gradual  improvement  in  soils,  manures, 
and  cultivation,  lo  repeat  them  anuaaUy  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  two  points ;  1.  None  but 
those  Leads  presenting  the  best  type  of  the  va- 
riety should  be  saved  for  seed;  they  must  be 
taken  up  with  the  roots  before  frost  sets  in,  tbe 
useless  outside  leaves  removed,  and  set  in  a 
cool,  dark  cellar,  with  the  roots  imbedded  in 
soil,  and  packed  as  closely  as  possible.  In 
spring  they  are  sot  ont  about  2  x  2^  ft.  apart 
in  good  garden  soil,  and  no  seed  saved  except 
from  the  most  vigorous  stalks.  2.  They  must 
not  produce  seeds  near  otiier  plants  seeding  at 
the  same  time  which  belong  to  the  same  tribe, 
such  as  cftuhflower,  tumip,  broccoli,  Ac,  as 
they  will  mix  through  their  flowers,  the  seed 
prodnoing  mongrel  varieties.  Much  disappoint- 
ment is  experienced  from  using  seeds  carelessly 
prudnced  for  sale  by  seed  growers.  There  are 
many  very  valuable  varieties  of  cabbage,  some 
suited  to  particnlar  localities.    For  early  use, 


Cibbng«  Leaf  ud  nowen. 


early  York  is  an  old  liivorite,  bnt  some  prefer 
the  early  dat  Battersea.  Coming  next  in  suc- 
cession, the  Winningstadt  is  excellent,  heads 
compact,  growth  rapid.  About  New  York,  the 
late  Bergen,  flat  Dutch,  and  best  varieties  of 
drumhead  cabbages  are  preferred  for  late  sorts. 
— Three  crops  are  secured  in  a  season ;  seeds  of 
early  and  late  sorts  are  sown  in  a'  moderate  hot- 
bed in  March,  for  the  latitude  of  Now  York 
city,  kept  slightly  moistened,  with  plenty  of  air 
at  all  times  when  the  temperature  is  not  too 
low.  The  plants  are  dusted  with  dry  wood 
a^es,  pulverized  lime,  or  a  little  Scotch  snuff, 
to  keep  off  tbe  Sy.  a  small  black  insect  which 
is  a  great  pest,  tliinned  to  an  inch  apart,  and 
kept  free  from  weeds.  When  the  beds  out«do 
are  dry  and  warm  enough,  tbe  plant"  are  re- 
moved during  a  cloudy  day,  or  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  early  sorts  set  with  a  dibble,  14  to  18 
in.,  the  later  ones  20  to  22  in.  apart  each  way. 
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waternl,  and  allowed  to  toko  root  before  dia- 
turbinft  tlie  soil  about  them.  If  the  weathur 
coatiniicfl  drj,  the  pinnta  hIiouIO  be  wuti'red  two 
or  timo  uTuiiinsH  in  BUCceiiBion,  This  (ilanting 
givpa  the  varlk-»t  rnhliaK<^a,  bdiI  Humiuer  cali- 
bogcR,  whit'li  curiio  between  the  early  aad  lute 
crii|)».  For  a  late  crop  tlie  sccda  are  sown  in 
nn  oiHtD  b«<l,  thinly,  in  driUs  d  to  9  in.  ai>art, 
in  May.  anil  tranaplaated  trom  Jnne  ]i)  tu 
July  I,  in  Htrtii|:ht  rows,  22  to  27  in.  asunder 
caeh  way.  The  cabbage  is  n  rank  feeder  and  an 
exhuimtivo  crop.  The  eoil  should  bo  a  dee]', 
rich  loiun,  nut  only  containing  plenty  of  ve[;e- 
tabli.'  mattor,  bat  a  full  anppj  of  |>otneb,  sodl^ 
and  lime.  A  drcesing  of  cuuimon  aall,  at  the 
rate  of  10  bushels  jwr  acre,  will  not  only  bene- 
fit the  cahbo^^e  crop,  but  kill  grubs  and  worms, 
whieii  dcftroy  the  young  plants  rapidly,  llog- 
pon  niannro  ouglit  never  to  be  applied  to  the 
cabbii(ro  crop,  as  it  distignre^  the  roots  and 
destroy*  the  plant.  Composts  ot  mock,  wood 
ailieii.  limo,  salt^  and  common  yard  manures, 
M'ell  ilecomjtoaed,  may  bo  oaed  in  large  ijoanti- 
tii's  if  well  mcorporated  with  the  soil.  Uuono, 
(lu^  deeply  under,  U  good  in  lUl  but  very  light 
sandy  aud  gmrelly  soils.  A  flrst-rate  supcr- 
phos|ihnto  of  lime,  with  one  tliird  its  weight  of 
ciionu  mixed  with  it,  ia  one  of  the  best  monureB 
for  a  garden  soil,  or  one  whieh  has  idwars  re- 
ceived cuiiinion  numures.  This  compound  inny 
be  dinsolved  in  water,  and  freely  used  to  water 
feeble  pInntM,  or  dug  in  about  them  with  a  hoc.  As 
poonasyimng  plants  havetoLen  root  in  the  new 
tieil.  (hey  should  be  hoed,  the  otiencr  the  better, 
till  the  leaves  shade  tlie  soil.  In  ibi  youDgcr 
etagea,  the  eabl>age  must  feed  largely  on  carbon- 
ic tii'id,  &c.,  by  its-n>otB ;  but  as  it  increases  in 
aizc,  it  uses  the  leaves  more  extensively ;  hence 
the  nef-essity  of  early  and  frequent  hocings. 
UBBJieE  PALI  (areea  oUraeta),  the  highest 


of   the   American  palms  often  attaining  on 
elevation  of  15U  ft.,  with  a  trunk  not  more 
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than  0  in.  in  diameter.  It  ii  found  abnn. 
dantly  in  the  West  Indies,  and  ia  very  diktinrt 
from  the  Eoat  lodian  sjiecics  of  artea.  The 
leaves  grow  only  tW>m  the  top,  and  their  sheiitLi 
are  so  close  that  tliey  form  the  green  top  of  the 
trunk  1|  ft.  in  length.  Tho  inhabitants  cnt 
oS'  this  top,  take  out  the  white  heart  of  2  or  3 
in.  in  diameter,  consisting  of  delicate  leaves 
closely  folded  together  wliich  have  been  pro. 
teeted  from  nuy  access  of  light,  and  eat  it  either 
raw,  fried,  or  boiled.  A  tree  which  has  grown 
for  half  a  century  is  often  cut  down  for  the 
lUDgle  bud  or  c«bbage  which  crowns  it. 

UBE(A  I)E  TACA.    See  XrSsz,  Alvab. 

CABEL,  Marie  JMcpkt,  a  Belgian  singer,  bom 
in  Lif'pe,  Jan.  31,  1827.  After  the  death  of 
her  father,  M.  Dreullelte,  a  former  French 
army  otiicer,  she  maintained  her  mother  by 
giving  nmsic  lessons.  8Iie  married  M.  Cabef. 
and  after  studying  at  the  conservatoire  of  Paris, 
she  appeared  at  tlie  OjiCra  Comique  in  lS4ii, 
in  tho  Viil  d'Andorre,  and  at  Brussels  and 
Strasburg.  In  1858  she  appeared  at  the  Tb4- 
fitre  Lyrique,  Paris,  in  Le  bijou  perdu.  Auber 
compiled  for  her  Mnnon  Let-aut,  in  which 
she  api>eured  at  tho  Op^ra  Comique  in  I8S6. 
l>he  ttUo  gained  applause  In  La  Jflle  dv 
rigiiRfiit  and  L'eloite  du  Sard ;  In  1859  a 
Dinorah  in  Lt  pnrd^n  de  PMrmel;  and  in 
\%fA,  nt  tho  Tii^atre  Lyrique,  in  Mozart's 
CoA  fan  lutU. 

CABELL,  a  S.  W.  countv  of  TTert  Vii^nia, 
separated  on  the  N.  W.  from  Ohio  by  the  Ohio 
river.  A  part  has  been  recently  taken  off  to 
form  a  portion  of  Lineoln  county ;  former  area, 
448  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  6,42!i,  of  whom  \n 
were  colored.  It  is  watered  by  the  Gnyan- 
dotte.  and  traversed  by  the  principal  thorough- 
fare from  the  Ohio  to  Bicbmond.  The  ^nr&ce 
is  hilly,  and  tlie  foil  in  many  places  good.  The 
Chesa]>eakc  and  Ohio  railroad  intersects  the 
eounlv.  .  The  chief  productions  in  l>*7o  were 
42.5112  bn.Jicl8  of  wheat.  167,600  of  Indian  com, 
3I,.^l^a  of  oats,  17,306  of  [lotatoefi,  and  135.410 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  766  horses.  833 
milch  cows,  2,346  other  cattle,  4.025  aheep, 
and  8.860  swine.    Capital,  Barbouraville. 

CABEB,  eiir  ef  (one.  Sijriu  1/inor),  an  inlet 
of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  £.  coast  of  Tnnis. 
in  Africa.  The  towns  of  Cubes,  or  Khsba.  and 
Rfax,  or  Sfakus,  are  situated  on  its  shores,    (f^ee 

CABIT,  feUeot,  a  French  commnniat,  bom  in 
;  DijoD,  Jan.  2,  1788,  died  in  St.  Lonis,  Mo., 
I  Nov.  il,  1856.  He  waa  educated  fur  the  bar, 
I  and  became  attorney  general  of  Corsica,  from 
'  which  olliee  be  was  soon  dtsmissetl.  lie  waa 
'  sent  to  the  ehamU-r  of  deputies  in  July,  lesi. 
'  There  he  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  tbe  gov- 
ernment by  his  speeches,  jiamphleta.  and  a  ioor- 
,  nnl.  the  I'np'ih'in,  that  be  was  indictee  for 
tre.ison,  nnd  withdrew  to  England,  where  li* 
I  published  the  Voynije  m  Irnrie,  in  which  he 
I  elaborated  his  scheme  of  commnnism.  In  1W8 
I  a  band  of  6!)  learinns  left  Frnnco  for  the  Bed 
I  river  in  Texas,  where  Caliet,  who  assumed  th* 
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financial  and  general  control  of  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  had  secured  a  large  tract  of  land. 
The  colonists  suffered  great  hardships,  and  in 
1850,  upon  the  arrival  of  Cabet  witn  another 
band,  removed  to  Nauvoo,  111.,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Mormons.  Cabet  went  back 
to  France,  where  he  obtained  a  reversal  of  a 
Judgment  which  had  been  rendered  against 
him  for  swindling  his  followers.  lie  then  re- 
turned to  Nauvoo,  where  he  presided  over  the 
colony  until  shortly  before  his  death,  when  he 
was  set  aside.  The  Icarians  held  their  proper- 
ty in  common,  and  were  esteemed  for  their  in- 
dustry and  morality.  Cabet  published  the 
devolution  de  1830  (Paris,  1832),  ffistoire 
populaire  de  la  revolution  fran^ise  de  1789 
(4  vols.,  1840),  and  the  Almanack  Icarien 
(1848-^8). 

CABUIDA,  a  seaport  town  of  Lower  Guinea, 
in  the  territory  of  Loango,  on  the  Atlantic,  in 
lot.  6**  80'  8.,  50  m.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Oonffo ;  pop.  about  16,000.  On  account  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  its  beautiful  situation,  it 
is  sometimes  called  the  paradise  of  the  coast. 

CABDTET,  a  term  first  applied  in  England  to 
that  portion  of  the  privy  council  supposed  to 
possess  more  particularly  the  confidence  of  the 
sovereign,  and  to  be  consulted  by  him  privately 
on  important  matters.  It  is  only  in  modern 
times  that  the  cabinet  council  has  found  a  rec- 
ognized place  in  the  constitutional  system,  and 
been  regarded  as  the  responsible  government. 
An  administration  in  Great  Britain  is  formed 
by  some  leading  statesman,  supposed  to  possess 
the  confidence  of  the  miyority  in  the  commons, 
who  will  be  at  liberty  to  take  such  oflSco  in  the 
government  as  ho  may  prefer,  and  to  name  his 
associates.  He  is  looked  upon  as  the  prime 
minister  or  premier,  and  will  associate  with 
himself  other  members  of  the  administration 
to  form  a  cabinet.  The  number  that  shall  com- 
pose this  council  is  not  definitely  fixed,  but  the 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  the  lord  high  chancellor,  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  five  principal 
secretaries  of  state  are  expected  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  have  seats  in  the  cabinet ;  and  it 
is  customary  to  include  also  the  lord  president 
of  the  council,  the  lord  privy  seal,  and  some 
other  ministerial  ftinctionaries.  In  some  cases 
statesmen  of  distinguished  ability  are  called  in 
though  they  hold  no  oflSce ;  as  was  the  case 
with  the  duke  of  Wellington  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  later  with  Lord  John  Russell.  The 
term  administration  is  broader  than  that  of 
cabinet,  and  includes  with  the  members  of 
that  council  all  the  principal  oflScers  of  state, 
some  50  or  60  in  number,  whose  places  are  va- 
cated as  of  course  on  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry,  unless  the  incumbents  are  associated 
in  the  new  combination.  The  cabinet  is  the 
head  and  directing  bo<ly  of  the  administration ; 
it  meets  on  call,  though  all  the  members  are 
not  necessarily  summoned,  and  the  premier  on 
any  occasion  may  summon  those  only  whose 
advice  he  specially  desires.     The  meetings  are 


private;  the  members  are  sworn  to  secrecy, 
which  is  to  be  preserved  inviolate  after  their 
retirement  from  oflfice.  The  prime  minister 
here  meet^  his  associates  on  an  equality,  and 
important  measures  are  determined  by  vote. 
On  leading  measures,  however,  the  premier 
would  not  bo  expected  to  yield ;  and  in  case  of 
irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  between 
him  and  any  one  or  more  of  his  associates,  he 
may  insist  upon  their  retirement  from  office. 
All  important  public  measures  are  usually  ma- 
tured and  important  appointments  agreed  upon 
in  these  meetings,  but  the  result  must  be  com- 
municated to  the  sovereign  for  approval.  The 
administration  must  act  as  a  unit,  and  in  im- 
portant matters  must  at  all  times  be  in  accord 
with  the  house  of  commons.  A  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  by  that  body,  or  the  rejection  of 
an  important  ministerial  measure,  necessitates 
the  resignation  of  the  ministry,  unless  they 
choose  to  take  the  responsibility  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  parliament,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
people  in  a  new  election.  Besides  the  control 
which  the  commons  may  exercise  over  the  ad- 
ministration through  a  rejection  of  its  measures, 
the  members  are  also  subject  to  impeachment 
for  maladministration,  or  for  pernicious  advice 
to  the  sovereign,  who  is  himself  irresponsible, 
being  supposed  incapable  of  wrong  except  as 
infiuenced  by  his  constitutional  advisers.  Di- 
plomatic appointments  and  inferior  positions 
in  the  executive  department  are  held  at  the 
will  of  the  existing  administration.  The  pre- 
mier is  the  usual  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  cabinet  and  the  sovereign,  who  does 
not  in  person  attend  the  meetings,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  expected  to  accept  and  approve  their 
measures  so  long  as  ho  retains  them  in  office ; 
but  ho  may  dissolve  the  ministry  at  any  time, 
and  commit  to  some  statesman  of  his  selection 
the  formation  of  a  new  one.  But  the  sovereign 
would  not  under  ordinary  circumstances  do 
this,  or  be  sustained  therein,  unless  the  com- 
mons had  already  demonstrated  their  want  of 
confidence  in  the  ministry  by  their  votes.  The 
administration  must  have  representatives  in 
both  houses  of  parliament.  The  resignation 
of  the  premier  is  ipso  facto  a  dissolution  of  the 
ministry;  but  any  other  member  may  retire 
or  be  dismissed  without  breaking  up  the  ad- 
ministration.— In  the  United  States  the  heads 
of  departments  consist  of  the  secretaries  of 
state,  of  the  treasury,  of  war,  of  the  navy,  of 
the  interior,  the  uttorney  general,  and  the  post- 
master general.  The  constitution  empowers 
the  president  to  require  the  opinion  in  writing 
of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive 
departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices.  Washington 
originated  the  practice  of  consulting  all  the 
heads  of  departments  on  important  measures, 
and  by  later  presidents  they  have  generally 
been  convened  for  joint  consultation,  until  cab- 
inet meetings  to  determine  the  course  of  the 
administration  on  all  (juestions  of  importance 
have  come  to  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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At  tlioso  mcotinjrs  tlic  prosidont  preside:).  The 
cabinot,  however,  as  a  body  ot'councillors,  has  no 
ncfessary  place  in  the  constitutional  system  of 
•the  r  111  ted  States,  and  eacli  president  will  aceonl 
to  it  such  weight  and  importance  in  his  admin- 
istration as  he  shall  see  tit.  The  president,  not 
the  cahiuet,  is  responsible  for  all  the  measures 
of  the  government;  and  whatever  is  done  by 
one  of  the  hea()s  of  departments  is  considered 
OS  done  by  the  president  through  the  proper 
executive  auent.  In  this  fact  consists  an  hn- 
portant  ditVerence  between  the  executive  of 
(Jreat  Britain  and  that  of  the  United  States; 
the  acts  of  the  former  being  considered  those 
of  his  advisers,  who  aU)ne  are  responsible 
therefor,  while  the  acts  of  tlie  advisers  of  the 
American  executive  are  regarded  as  directed 
and  controlled  by  him.  In  the  United  States, 
also,  there  is  no  premier,  no  leading  member 
of  the  administration  by  whom  the  others  are 
8i.'lected,  but  the  president  selects  them  all ; 
and  though  the  position  of  secret,*iry  of  state 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  leading  one, 
yet  tlii-^  must  <lepend  \ery  much  upon  the  na- 
ture jiIhI  relative  imj)ortaiice  of  the  questions 
with  \\liirh  the  i)artieuh)r  administration  has 
to  ileal,  .uid  the  incumbeat  has  not  in  the  cabi- 
net a  recognizi»d  superiority  over  the  other 
members.  I'he  members  of  the  American  cab- 
inet cannot  under  the  constitution  have  seats 
in  congre>8;  while  those  of  the  Britisii  cabinet 
are  usually  members  of  parliament,  and  must 
be  newly  elected  on  taking  otHce.  Another 
important  dit^erent'c  l»etwi'en  the  British  sys- 
tem and  the  American  is  that  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional principle  in  the  latter  which  retpiires 
the  cabinet  to  be  in  accord  with  the  congress, 
or  with  either  house  thereot*.  The  president 
selects  for  his  chief  advisiTs  those  who  C(m- 
cur  in  his  views,  an<l  he  is  not  expected  to 
change  them  because  the  opj)Osition  may  be 
strong  enough  to  defeat  his  measures  in  con- 
gress. It  has  frequently  liappened  that  the 
presiilent's  friends  have  for  a  considerable  i)e- 
riod  been  in  a  minoritv  in  one  or  both  houses 
of  congress, 

CAUIKI  (dr.  Kd3(ifxu\  certain  divinities  an- 
ciently worsliipped  in  Egypt,  I'hfpnicia,  and 
(ireece.  Little  is  positively  known  respecting 
them.  In  Kgypt  there  ap]»ear  to  have  been 
eight ;  in  Greece  three,  and  perhajis  more,  who 
have  been  i<lentified  by  some  with  Ceres,  Pro- 
serpine, and  Pluto,  or  with  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
and  Mercury,  and  sometimes  with  Castor  an<l 
Pollux  and  other  divinities.  The  name  is 
probably  derivcil  fn>m  the  Semitic  kahir 
(great),  a  title  especially  given  to  Astarte,  the 
Plm-nician  Venus.  Thev  were  Himetimes 
called  sons  of  Vulcan,  on  account  of  their 
being  proticients  in  the  art  t)f  metallurgy. 
They  are  represented  as  tlwarfs  with  protu- 
berant bellies.  Sometimes  they  are  repre- 
sented as  kindly,  sometimes  as  malevolent. 
The  rites  of  the  Cabiri  were  solemnize<l  in 
secret  everv  vear,  and  lasted  lor  nine  davs. 
At  Lemnod  tliey  were  celebrated  in  the  night, 


women  and  children  as  well  as  men  beiiif^ 
admitted.  The  postulants  underwent  an  ex- 
amination as  to  their  |)rovion8  life,  and  were 
]uirified  of  all  tlieir  crimes,  oven  if  tlicy  Lad 
committed  murder.  At  Lemnos,  daring  the 
nine  days  and  nights,  all  fires  on  the  island 
were  extinguished,  sacrifices  were  ofiered  to 
the  dead,  and  a  sacred  vessel  was  sent  to 
Delos  to  bring  back  fresh  fire;  the  Cabin 
being  supposed  to  accompany  the  vessel,  uiK>n 
the  return  of  which  the  pure  fire  was  distrib- 
uted, and  a  new  life  was  entered  upon  free 
from  all  past  stain.  There  are  indications  that 
in  some  places  the  rites  were  attended  with 
obscene  orgies.  The  principal  places  in  which 
the  Cabiri  were  wor8hip])ed  were  Lemnos, 
Samothrace,  Imbros,  Thebes,  Anthedon,  P«r- 
gamus,  Berytus,  and  Memphis.  The  Cabiri 
and  their  rites  form  one  of  the  most  perplex- 
ing subjects  connected  with  Greek  mythologr. 
CABLE,  a  strong  rope  or  chain.  The  name 
has  of  late  years  been  applied  also  to  slender 
ropes  used  for  telegraphic  purposes,  very  likely 
on  account  of  their  great  length.  Cables  are 
occasionally  used  to  close  the  entrance  of  har- 
bors, but  most  generally  they  serve  to  connect 
ships  with  their  anchors.  The  greatest  im- 
provement ever  made  in  the  mooring  of  ves- 
sels is  the  substitution  of  the  chain  cable  for 
the  hempen  one.  A  chmn  is  much  less  bulky 
and  nmch  more  pliable  than  a  hempen  cabk*  of 
the  same.strength ;  it  is  consequently  stored  in 
much  less  space,  and  is  handled  more  easily. 
On  account  of  its  great  bulk,  a  hempen  cable 
loses  much  of  its  weight  in  the  water,  and  con- 
sequently assumes  a  j>osition  much  less  curved 
than  a  chain.  The  great  curvature  of  a  cluun 
makes  it  yield  and  play  as  if  it  were  clastic 
when  the  vessel  gives  sudden  jerksi,  and  thus 
the  strain  upon  a  chain  from  this  cause  is  nev- 
er so  great  as  u]K>n  a  hempen  cable.  On  a 
rocky  bottom  a  chain  will  simply  be  polished 
bright  by  attritic»n,  where  a  hempen  cable 
would  be  cut  in  a  few  minutes,  uhen  the 
bottom  is  strewn  with  heavy  stones,  or  with 
projecting  points  of  rocks,  round  which  the 
cable  winds  itsi'lf  during  the  various  evolntions 
of  the  ship  causi^^d  by  winds  and  tides,  a  hemp- 
en cable  is  often  cut,  or  at  least  greatly  injured, 
while  a  chain  cable  docs  not  suffer  in  the  least, 
on  account  of  its  ] tower  of  resisting  side  strain. 
On  board  vessels,  the  cables  are  named  after 
the  anchor  with  which  they  are  used.  The 
large&t  is  called  the  sheet-anchor  cable,  used 
at  sea;  the  next  in  size  is  the  stream-anchor 
cable,  used  in  rivers.  Cables  are  made  of  va- 
rious lengths,  according  to  their  size  and  to 
the  service  they  are  intended  for.  A  cable's 
length  is  a  measure  of  distance  used  bj  sulora 
and  is  etiual  to  12u  fathoms. — Hempen  cables 
are  large  ro|)es  of  the  kind  denominated  cable- 
laid.  The  tibres  of  hemp  are  first  twiated  into 
yarn :  a  number  of  yams  are  twisted  together 
into  a  strand  ;  three  or  four  strands  are  twist- 
e^l  into  a  rope  denominated  plain^laid;  three 
or  four  roi^es,  used  as  strands,  are  twisted  to- 
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gether  to  mako  tho  cable.  The  twist  is  re- 
versed at  each  successive  operation;  that  is, 
the  yarn  is  formed  by  twisting  the  fibres  from 
right  to  left,  the  yarns  are  twisted  together 
from  left  to  right,  &c.  It  is  customary  to  des- 
ignate the  size  of  a  hempen  cable  by  the  length 
of  its  circumference,  and  that  of  a  chain  cable 
by  the  diameter  of  the  rod  of  which  the  links 
are  made.  The  largest  usual  size  of  cable  is 
24  inches  circumference ;  it  weighs  1  cwt.  per 
fathom,  is  made  of  3,000  threads,  is  equal  in 
strength  to  a  chain  2|^  inches  in  diameter,  and  is 
tested  to  carry  safely  80  tons.  Uemp  in  its  nat- 
ural state  is  stronger  than  when  wet  or  tarred ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  advantageous  to  tar  the  cord- 
age wliich  is  to  be  used  at  sea,  as  tar  protects 
it  against  water,  which  would  weaken  and  ul- 
timately rot  it.  It  is  obvious  that  the  process 
of  tarring  after  the  cable  is  made  is  imperfect, 
and  simply  better  than  nothing,  as  the  tar  does 
not  reach  the  core;  the  true  way  is  to  tar 
the  yams  of  which  tho  ropes  are  made. — As 
early  as  1684  a  patent  was  obtained  by  Philip 
White,  an  English  blacksmith,  for  mooring 
ships  with  chains.  In  1804  John  Slater,  a  sur- 
geon in  the  English  navy,  patented  a  chain  ca- 
ble, but  want  of  capital  prevented  him  from 
demonstrating  by  experiments  the  value  of  his 
invention.  In  the  year  1811  Capt.  Brown,  of 
the  Penelope,  400  tons  burden,  made  a  voyage 
of  four  months  to  the  West  Indies,  using  a 
chain  cable  with  twisted  links.  During  the 
following  years  several  vessels  were  saved  by 
their  iron  cables,  and  thenceforward  the  change 
from  hemp  to  iron  proceeded  uninterruptedly, 
till  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  ship  without  a  chain  cable  on  board. 
The  form  of  links  adopted  by  Capt.  Brown  was 
most  imperfect ;  several  other  shapes  were  suc- 
cessively tried,  till  the  best  form  was  found  and 
patented  in  England  by  Brunton.  The  general 
shape  of  Brunton^s  link  is  that  of  an  ellipse  (see 

fig.  1).  The  inside  curve,  at 
each  extremity  of  its  long 
axis,  is  of  tho  same  curva- 
ture as  the  rods  used  to 
make  the  chain.  In  this 
manner  there  is  just  room 
enough  for  the  next  link,  and 
no  more.  Across  the  link  in 
the  direction  of  the  small  axis  is  a  oast-iron 
stay  enlarged  at  its  extremity,  having  a  groove 
in  each  end  to  embrace  a  portion  of  the  link. 
At  certain  intervals  along  the  chain  are  placed 
swivels,  which  together  with  the  studs  pre- 
vent the  cable  from  getting  into  kinks  and  be- 
coming unmanageable.  If  an  obstacle  is  op- 
posed to  the  side  of  the  chain,  the  link  or  links 
acted  upon  may  assume  two  different  positions : 
the  link  may  rest  against  the  obstacle  by  its 
side,  the  axis  of  the  stay  being  perpendicular 
to  the  face  of  the  obstacle,  in  which  position 
the  link  is  strongest,  as  all  its  parts  brace  each 
other  to  prevent  the  bending  of  any;  or  the 
link  may  rest  flat  against  the  obstacle,  in  which 
position  it  is  very  weak ;  but  this  cannot  hap- 
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pen  if  the  obstacle  is  large,  as  in  such  case 
the  next  links  would  rest  first  against  it  by  their 
sides,  and  if  the  obstacle  is  small,  it  is  pressed 
between  the  sides  or  the  back  bone  of  tne  two 
next  links,  which  close  upon  it  and  crush  it  to 
pieces.  The  links  wear  out  much  faster  by 
their  friction  against  each  other  than  by  any 
other  cause.  Experience  has  taught  that  the 
ends  where  the  friction  is  greatest  should  be 
of  rod  iron  of  a  larger  diameter  than  that  of 
the  sides ;  the  rods  are  therefore  manufactured 
with  swellings  at  the  places  which  are  to  form 
the  ends.  Several  simple  machines  are  used 
to  manufacture  chain  cables.  The  successive 
operations  are  as  follows :  1,  heating  the  round 
bars  of  iron  red-hot ;  2,  cutting  them  of  the  re- 
quired length,  but  with  opposite  bevels  (a,  fig. 
2) ;  8,  bending  the  rods  around  an  elliptic  man- 
drel.   One  end  is  placed  against  the  side  of  a 


vertical  mandrel,  and  held  there  by  a  vice  at- 
tached to  the  last,  and  a  lever  provided  with  a 
projecting  pin  extending  outside  the  rod  is  made 
to  describe  an  ellipse,  carrying  the  hot  rod 
around  the  mandrel ;  this  lever  does  not  turn 
around  a  pin  in  the  centre  of  the  mandrel,  but 
is  attached  to  two  slides,  which  are  forced  to 
move  in  grooves  occupying  the  position  of  the 
two  axes  of  the  mandrel ;  thus  the  pin  of  the 
lever  describes  an  ellipse  parallel  to  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  mandrel.  4.  The  new  link  (J,  fig. 
2)  is  hooked  to  the  last  preceding  link  of  the 
chain  in  process  of  making,  and  welded  at  a 
small  forge.  5.  While  it  is  still  hot,  the  cast- 
iron  stay  is  introduced,  and  the  link  placed  in 
a  press,  which  compresses  the  two  sides  close 
upon  the  stay,  at  the  same  time  that  it  makes 
these  sides  straighter ;  durins  this  last  opera- 
tion an  auxiliary  straight  roa  is  placed  inside 
the  end  of  the  link,  where  the  next  link  is  to 
come,  to  prevent  its  closing.  There  are  some- 
times circumstances  in  which  it  is  necessary 
to  sever  or  slip  (as  it  is  called)  a  cable,  or  to 
shorten  or  lengthen  it ;  this 
is  done  by  means  of  a  bolt 
and  shackle  substituted  for 
a  link  every  15  fathoms,  the 
portion  of  the  cable  be- 
tween tlie  shackles  being 
called  a  length  or  ^^shot." 
The  shackle  is  represented 
in  fig.  8,  in  which  a  is  the  bolt,  secured  in 
its  place  by  the  pin  &,  which  is  again  held 
in  its  place  by  haying  its  head  in  a  conical 
chamber  filled  with  lead.    One  of  tho  links 
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nert  the  sliackle  is  larger  and  henrier  than  the 
others,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  shackle. 
The  shackle  IiimIs  and  pins  are  vcr^  important 
ports  of  a  cliain  cubic.  Tlio  pin,  as  well  u-s 
the  bolt,  in  iiia<li.'  i>f  iron,  and  should  be  oov- 
ored  with  white  lead  befure  being  put  in  its 
place.  TIk'W  pins  sometimes  become  rastcd 
tlirongh  neglect,  which  aiaj  occasion  great 
ditlicnlt]'  or  lona  when  it  becomes  neceasary 
to  unshackle  ejieedily.  For  amallcr  veaeels 
cuhk's  art)  also  made  with  links  without 
Btays.  These  are  called  ahort-link  cuIiles,  the 
links  being  shorter  and  having  the  iddes  paral- 
lel, and  the  onrve  in  each  end  just  large  enoujch 
to  receive  the  fi-liow  link.  Iinprovenients 
have  been  made  in  the  machinery  for  making 
chains,  in  which  ojierutions  fonucrly  executed 
hy  hand  are  performed  niechanically ;  hut  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  would  succeed  as  well 
on  a  large  aa  on  a  small  scale. — The  manufac- 
ture of  chain  cable  was  begim  in  the  United 
Stnten  in  the  year  1820,  by  ilessrs.  Cotton  and 
Hill  of  Boston.  Tliey  worke<l  successfally 
during  HU  years,  when,  finding  they  could  no 
longer  compete  in  cheapness  with  the  impor- 
ters of  Enfclish-mado  cahtes,  they  closed  tlieir 
works.  Several  instances  have  since  happened 
of  vessels  heinit  lost  by  the  breakiog  of  the 
chain  in  fair  weatlter,  showing  conclusively 
that  the  Eof'liidi  makers  had  been  nsing  very 
inferior  iron,  and  that  the  certificates  of  proof 
test  acciimpanying  the  cables  were  either  spu- 
rions,  or  hail  been  delivered  for  other  cables 
than  those  sold.  These  facts  called  for  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  ship-owners  and  ii 
componies,  and  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Hill 
indneed  to  reopen  their 
worksin  1857,  Alargo 
amount  of  profierty, 
not  to  sjieak  of  human 
life,  has  been  lost  at 
aen  and  on  the  Ameri- 
can lakes  by  the  use 
of  cheap  chains.  All 
the  cables  nn<l  other 
chains  as  well  as  the 
anchors  used  in  the 
Unitwi  States  navy  are 
made  i  n  the  I'liniideri 
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logiana  of  the  Sorbonne  and  other  dlaaffeetcd 
persona.  They  seized  the  Bastile  in  1418,  in- 
vaded the  royal  palace,  and  forced  ChsrlcaVI. 
and  the  daunhin  to  wear  a  whit«  hood,  thdr 
emblem  of  liberty,  and  to  paaa  the  vrd^nttanrt 
enpoehiennt  as  a  gnarantee  of  political  refomu. 
They  accused  Pierre  dea  Easorts,  a  former 
finance  minister  and  provost,  of  pccalation,  awl 
instigBtcd  his  eiecution.  They  were  at  last 
put  to  flight  by  the  citizens  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  dauphin,  eldest  brother  of  Charlei 
VII.,  after  having  made  Paris  for  several  yean 
the  theatre  of  pillage  and  murder.  Although 
their  power  waa  broken,  they  afterward  recom- 
menced a  reign  of  terror,  Caboche  being  the 
most  notorious  of  the  ringleaders;  bat  he  wai 
soon  Ioi!t  sight  of. 

CABOOL,  or  Cabnt.  I.  The  N.  E.  part  of  Af- 
ghanistan, bonnded  N.  by  the  Uindoo  Kooeh 
and  Kafiristan,  £.  by  the  Pui^ianb,  S.  by  l^wi«- 
tan.  S.  W.  by  Candnhar,  and  W,  hy  the  repion 
of  the  llazureh.  It  is  about  2S0  m.  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  ISO  in  breadth.  It  is 
traversed  in  tlic  north,  where  it  ia  very  tooira- 
tainoas,  by  the  Caboot  river,  flowing  E.  from 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  Indus  and  its  nonm- 
ous  afflaents.  The  sontli  is  watered  by  the 
Gonial,  another  affluent  of  the  Indus.  It  v 
inhabited  liy  Durranis,  Ghiljiea,  Tqika,  and 
other  tribes.  (See  AFonASismr.)  IL  The 
capital  of  Afghanistan,  situated  on  the  Cabool 
river,  immediately  above  its  conflueDCC  with  the 
Ixighur,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  a  plain  in  a  re- 
cess formed  hy  the  jonction  of  two  moantain 
ranges,  6,:i9'i  ft.  above  the  aea ;  Ut.  M"  30'  N.. 
1  Ion.  io'i°  G'  £. ;  pop.  estimated  at  60,000.    The 
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The  lengths 
are  l.'i  f»thom«1ietu-t'on 
the  sliaekltH,  and  iliu 
rnble  usually  contains 
11  leiigthH  or  ItU  fath- 
oms.   (Si*  Ship.) 

ruuruE,    siMwt, 

leader  of  a  French  fac- 
tion in  the  IMh  centa- 
ry,  in  the  pay  of  John 

tiie  Fearless,  iliike  of  Burgundy,  against  the  Ar- 
miLgnac  or  Orleans  faction,  lie  gave  his  name 
to  the  gang  of  Caliochians  or  ifurrkriirt  (Uny- 
ers>,  chielly  compoiied  iif  the  iiowerl'ul  corpo- 
ration of  Paris  butchers,  of  which  lie  was  a 
memlier,  who  were  strengthened  by  the  theo- 


;  citadel,  Bnla  Hissar,  or  nppcr  fort,  built  on  the 
declivity  of  n  hill  S.  E.  of  the  town,  contain? 

I  the  palace  and  other  buildingti.  The  (own  it 
not  surrounde<l  by  walls,  but  is  in  part  coTerv<1 
hy  weak  runi|>arts.     Internally  it  ia  divided 

I  and  subdivided  by  walls,  throu^  which  the 
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different  parts  of  the  city  communicate  with 
each  other  by  narrow  gates.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  and  the  houses,  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks  and  wood,  are  two  or  three  stories  high, 
with  flat  roofs.  The  serais,  or  public  inns,  are 
numerous,  but  neither  convenient  nor  elegant. 
The  baths  are  filthy.  The  river  is  crossed  by 
three  bridges,  one  of  which  is  a  substantial  struc- 
ture of  brick  and  stone.  The  climate,  from  the 
proximity  of  snow-covered  mountains  and  the 
elevation  of  the  city,  is  severe  during  the  win- 
ter, which  begins  in  October  and  lasts  through 
March.  In  this  season  the  wealthy  citizens 
remain  within  doors,  but  in  summer  they  live 
almost  entirely  in  the  open  air.  The  cara- 
vans between  Persia  and  India  pass  through 
the  city,  and  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
being  the  emporium  for  the  valley  of  the  river. 
Its  own  industry,  which  is  not  important,  con- 
aists  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  ware, 
leather,  cotton,  and  shawls. — Cabool  was  for  a 
short  time  the  capital  of  the  emperor  Baber. 
In  1788  it  was  taken  by  Nadir  Shah  and  an- 
nexed to  his  Persian  dominions.  In  1774  Ti- 
mour,  the  son  of  Ahmed  Khan,  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  Durrani  empire,  and  it  so  re- 
mained until  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty.  Dost 
Mohammed  Khan  then  took  possession  of  it, 
and  held  it  until  he  was  ousted  by  the  British 
in  1889.  In  1842  the  British  dcstroved  the 
handsomest  of  the  bazaars  for  which  the  city 
was  celebrated,  in  punishment  for  the  treachery 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  damaged  the  Bala  Ilissar. 

CABOT,  GeonB:e,  an  American  senator,  born 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec.  3,  1751,  died  in  Boston, 
April  18,  1823.  After  having  made  several 
voyages  as  master  of  a  ship,  he  was  at  the  age 
of  25  chosen  member  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress of  Massachusetts,  where  he  opposed  an 
attempt  to  fix  by  law  a  maximum  price  for 
provisions.  In  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the 
state  convention  which  adopted  the  federal 
constitution,  and  in  1781)  was  elected  to  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  where  his  knowl- 
edge of  commerce  and  the  laws  of  trade  was 
of  great  service.  He  was  appointed  the  first 
secretary  of  the  navy,  May  3,  1798,  but  de- 
clined. He  belonged  to  the  federal  party,  and 
in  1814  was  president  of  the  Hartford  conven- 
tion, after  which  he  retired  from  public  life. 

CABOT.  I.  John,  or  GIOTanal  CaMo,  or,  in 
the  Venetian  dialect,  Zua:t  Oalbot  or  Zuan 
Caboto,  the  discoverer  of  the  continent  of 
North  America,  His  name  first  occurs  in  the 
archives  of  Venice;  on  March  28,  1476,  deni- 
zation was  granted  him  after  the  customary 
residence  of  15  years.  The  full  entry  of  his 
denization  would  probably  have  named  his 
birttiplace ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  found.  In  the 
year  1495,  and  probably  for  years  before,  he 
resided  at  Bristol  with  his  wife,  who  was  a 
Venetian  woman,  and  three  sons.  At  that 
time  it  had  become  the  received  opinion  that  the 
earth  is  a  sphere,  and  that  the  shortest  and 
readiest  way  of  reaching  the  Indies  was  by 
sailing  west    This  opinion  was  confirmed  by 


the  voyage  of  Columbus,  who  was  thought  to 
have  reached  the  outlying  isles  of  the  Indies. 
On  March  5,  1496,  John  Cabot  and  his  three 
sons  obtained  a  patent  from  Henry  VII.,  au- 
thorizing them  or  either  of  them,  their  heirs 
or  their  assigns,  to  search  for  islands,  provinces, 
or  regions  in  the  eastern,  western,  or  northern 
seas ;  and,  as  vassals  of  the  English  king,  to 
occupy  the  territories  that  might  be  found,  with 
an  exclusive  right  to  their  commerce,  on  pay- 
ing the  king  a  fifth  part  of  all  profits.  Under 
this  cliarter,  John  Cabot,  some  time  in  May, 
1497,  embarked  in  a  single  vessel,  accompanied 
by  his  son  Sebastian,  and  sailed  west,  as  he 
said,  700  leagues,  when,  on  June  24,  he  came 
upon  land  which  he  assumed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Cham,  but 
which  was  in  reality  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
A  letter  of  that  year  represents  him  as  hav- 
ing sailed  along  the  coast  for  800  leagues; 
he  landed,  but  saw  no  person,  though  he  be- 
lieved the  country  not  uninhabited.  He  plant- 
ed on  the  soil  the  banners  of  England  and 
of  Venice.  On  his  return  he  discerned  two  isl- 
ands to  the  starboard,  but,  for  want  of  provi- 
sions, did  not  stop  to  examine  them.  He 
reached  Bristol  in  August.  His  discovery  at- 
tracted great  attention,  and  on  Feb.  8,  1498, 
Henry  VII.  granted  John  Cabot  special  au- 
thority to  impress  six  English  ships  at  no  high- 
er charges  than  were  paid  for  ships  taken  for 
the  king^s  service,  to  enlist  companies  of  vol- 
unteers, "and  theym  convey  and  lede  to  the 
londe  and  iles  of  late  founde  by  the  seid  John." 
This  license  has  been  erroneously  called  a  sec- 
ond charter ;  it  was  not  so ;  the  charter  of 
1496  was  still  valid  and  sufficient.  This  license 
is  the  last  record  that  has  been  found  of  the 
career  of  John  Cabot.  He  himself  made  no 
voyage  under  it,  from  what  cause  can  only  be 
conjectured.  Neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
of  his  death,  nor  his  age,  is  known.  Neither 
is  it  known  what  country  gave  him  birth.  He 
was  a  Venetian  only  by  denization.  As  he  is 
found  residing  at  Bristol,  the  conjecture  would 
arise  that  he  was  bom  an  Englishman ;  but 
the  license  granted  him  in  1498  calls  him  "  Ka- 
botto,  Venecian,"  a  phrase  which  in  our  day, 
and  still  more  in  those  days  of  stricter  feudal 
rule,  clearly  implies  that  he  was  not  a  natural 
born  subject  of  the  king  of  England.  Had  ho 
been  so,  he  would  have  been  claimed  as  an 
Englishman.  Thus  not  even  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  discoverer  of  the  North  American 
continent  can  be  ascertained.  The  authorities 
resi)ecting  John  Cabot  are,  the  Venetian  ar- 
chives; the  patent  granted  him  in  1496;  the 
license  in  1498 ;  a  letter  dated  Aug.  23,  1497, 
from  Lorenzo  Pasqualigo,  a  merchant  at  Lon- 
don, to  his  brothers  at  Venice ;  and  the  legend 
on  the  map  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  cited  in  Hak- 
luyt,  giving  June  24,  1497,  as  the  date  of  the 
discovery  of  the  continent.  In  1566  there  was 
at  Oxford  a  copy  of  Sebastian  Cabot's  map  on 
which  the  date  of  the  legend  was  1494.  An- 
other copy  with  the  same  date  has  been  discov- 
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ered  in  Germany;  but  the  legend  ia  not  by 
Sebastian  Cabot  himself,  and  the  oriprinal  char- 
tor  of  1490,  the  letter  of  Pasqualigu  in  1497, 
and  the  license  of  1498,  combine  to  prove  the 
date  1494  to  be  an  error.  The  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  career  of  John  Cabot  is  particularly 
due  to  the  researches  of  an  accomplished  Eng- 
lish scholar,  Kawdon  Brown. — M.  d'Avezac,  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  French  geographical  society 
for  October,  1809,  cites  from  the  first  edition 
of  this  Cyclopedia  the  preceding  argument  in 
regard  to  the  date  of  the  original  discovery, 
and  says  that  the  true  date  in  the  map  of 
Sebastian  Cabot,  on  an  original  copy  preserv- 
ed in  the  geographical  cabinet  of  the  hnpe- 
rial  library  at  Paris,  is  1494,  and  that  the  date 
of  1497  in  llakluyt  is  a  typographical  error. 
The  legend  to  this  map  is  in  Latin  and  Spanish. 
The  portion  relating  to  the  Tierra  do  los  Bacal- 
laos,  according  to  D'Avezac,  reads:  "That 
land  was  discovered  by  John  Cabot,  Venetian, 
and  Sebastian  Cabot  his  son,  in  the  year  of  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  M.CCCC- 
XCIIII.  the  24th  of  June  [at  5  o'clock ]  in  the 
morning;  to  which  has  been  given  the  name 
of  First  Land  Seen;  and  to  a  great  island 
which  is  very  near  the  aforesaid  land  has  been 
given  the  name  of  St.  John,  from  having  been 
discovered  on  that  day.'*  Witli  respect  to  the 
legend,  M.  d'Avezac  adds:  ''If  any  one  could 
for  an  instant  doubt  that  the  whole  was  the 
actual  work  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  remove  any  hesitation,  to 
read  the  lines  of  the  Retvlo  del  anctor^  begin- 
ning thus:  'Sebastian  Caboto  capitan  y  piloto 
mayor  de  la  Sacra  Cesarea  Catolica  Migcstad 
del  Imperador  Don  Carlos  quinto  deste  nombre 
y  Rey  Nuostro  Sennor,  hizo  esta  figura  extensa 
en  piano,  anno  del  nascimiento  de  nuestro  Sal- 
vador Jesu  Christo  de  M.D.XLIIII  annos,'  &c." 
Hence  M.  d'Avezac  argues  that  the  charter  of 
March  5,  1490,  was  granted  in  consequence  of 
this  ])reviou8  discovery,  lie  also  asserts,  upon 
what  he  considers  good  proof,  that  John  Cabot 
was  a  Genoese  by  birth.  11.  SclitstUii,  son  of 
the  preceding,  a  cosmographer,  and  the  discov- 
erer of  the  coast  line  of  the  tjnited  States  as 
far  south  as  the  Chesapeake.  The  time  and 
the  place  of  his  birth  are  uncertain.  Eden 
says,  *'  Sebastian  Cabotte  tould  me  tluit  he  was 
borne  in  Bristowe,  and  that  at  four  yeare  old 
he  was  carried  with  his  father  to  Venice;" 
but  Cimtarini,  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Charles  V.,  relates  in  his  diary  that 
Sebastian  Cabot  informed  him  he  was  born  in 
Venice,  but  bred  in  Enghmd ;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed bv  the  denization  of  John  Cabot  at 
Venice  in  1470,  after  a  residence  there  of  15 
years.  The  time  of  Sebastian's  l)irth  seems 
to  have  been  not  earlier  than  147."),  nor  later 
than  1477.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  accompanied  his  father  in  the 
voyage  in  which  North  America  was  discover- 
ed. In  May,  1498,  he,  without  his  father,  led 
forth  two  ships  and  a  large  company  of  Englisli 
ViJunteers  from  Bristol,  in  search  of  a  short 


northwestern  passage  to  China  and  Japan. 
He  sailed  so  far  to  the  north  that  in  the  early 
part  of  July  the  light  of  day  was  almost  con- 
tinuous. Finding  the  sea  full  of  icebergs,  he 
turned  more  to  the  south,  and  arrived  at  land 
which  most  persons  believe  to  have  been  New- 
j  foundland.  Pursuing  his  search,  he  reached  the 
;  mainland  of  North  America,  landed  in  several 
places,  and  saw  natives  clad  in  the  skins  of 
beasts  and  making  use  of  copper.  He  proceeded 
as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of  the  straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  as  far  west  as  the  longitude  of  Cuba. 
His  object  had  been  to  find  a  passage  to  Asia, 
and  though  he  discovered  an  immense  territory 
under  a  temperate  sky,  his  voyage  was  consid- 
ered a  failure.  Vasco  da  Gama  had  reached 
India  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
filled  the  world  with  his  fame.  The  discov- 
eries of  the  Cabots  were  so  little  valued,  tliat 
the  family  suffered  the  patent  granting  tliem 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  trade  to  fie  lost. 
On  the  death  of  Henry  VIL,  Sebastian  Cabot 
was  invited  from  England  by  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  father-in-law  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  was 
ai)pointed  one  of  the  council  for  the  Xew  In- 
dies. In  1518  he  was  named  pilot  m^or  of 
Spain;  in  April,  1524,  he  attended  the  con- 
gress assembled  at  Bad^joz  to  decide  on  the 
confiicting  claims  of  Spain  and  Portagal  to  the 
Moluccas.  All  the  while,  and  during  his  whole 
life,  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  was  the 
discovery  of  a  direct  passage  to  Asia.  Having 
in  early  life  failed  to  find  one  by  the  north- 
west, in  1520  he  commanded  an  expedition 
sent  out  in  search  of  a  southwestern  passage. 
In  this  pursuit,  in  1527  he  entered  tiie  river 
Plata.  Remaining  in  those  regions  for  several 
years,  he  discovered  Paraguay.  He  did  not 
pass  round  the  continent  at  the  south,  but,  re- 
turning to  Spain,  reached  Seville  near  the  end 
of  July,  1530.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  on  Oct.  9,  1547,  the  privy 
council  issued  a  warrant  **  for  the  transporting 
of  one  Shabot,  a  pilot,  to  come  out  of  Hispain 
to  serve  and  inhabit  in  England ;"  and  he  came 
at  the  summons  in  1548,  with  his  mind  still 
bent  on  finding  a  short  passage  to  the  Indies. 
On  Jan.  0,  1549,  the  king  gave  him  a  pension 
of  250  marks,  or  £100  13«.  4</.,  "in  considera- 
tion of  good  and  acceptable  service  done  and  to 
be  done"  by  him.  On  Jan.  19,  1550,  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  ap])lied  for  his  return,  but 
without  result.  His  infiuence  was  observable 
in  inspiring  confidence  and  enteiprise  among 
the  merchants  of  England ;  and  in  March, 
1551,  '' Sebastian  Cabote,  the  great  seaman,*' 
received  from  the  king  a  special  reward  of 
£200.  The  patent  granted  to  the  family  by 
Henry  VII.  in  149f»  having  been  lost,  he  ol>- 
tained  of  Edward  VI.  a  copy  of  it  from  the 
rolls,  and  prepare<l  to  prosecute  a  new  voyage 
!  of  discovery,  still  in  search  of  a  passage  to  tlie 
i  Indies.  In  1553  a  company  of  merchants,  of 
j  which  ho  was  tiie  president,  sought  to  find  it 
by  way  of  the  northeast,  expecting  to  turn  the 
North  cape  of  Norway,  and  sail  southerly  to 
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Ohina.  One  of  the  two  ships  was  frozen  np  in 
a  Lapland  harbor,  and  all  the  persons  on  board 
perished  with  cold ;  the  other  discovered 
Archangel,  and  opened  a  commerce  between 
England  and  Russia.  On  Sept.  9,  1553,  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  the  empe- 
ror Charles  V.,  through  his  ambassador,  again 
and  very  earnestly  made  request  that  Sebastian 
Cabot  should  be  sent  back  to  his  service;  of 
so  much  importance  did  he  seem  even  then  in 
his  great  ola  age.  But  Cabot  refused  to  leave 
England.  A  new  company  was  formed  for  dis- 
covery on  Feb.  23,  1556,  of  which  he  was  a 
partner  and  the  president.  On  Monday,  April 
27,  1556,  accompanied  by  divers  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen,  he  went  on  board  the  pin- 
nace the  Serch  Thrift,  which  was  on  the  eve 
of  sailing,  and  distributed  most  liberal  alms ; 
then  going  on  shore,  he  and  his  friends  gave  a 
banquet  to  the  ship's  company,  and  for  very 
joy  at  the  forwardness  of  the  intended  dis- 
covery the  octogenarian  cosmographer  entered 
into  the  dance  himself.  At  parting,  he  com- 
mended the  ship's  company  to  the  governance 
of  Almighty  God.  On  May  27,  1557,  he  re- 
signed his  pension,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month  he  received  a  new  grant  of  it  under  a 
dilferent  form.  Those  are  the  last  authentic 
notices  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  ago.  Whore  he  died  is 
not  •certain,  though  it  was  probably  in  Lon- 
don ;  the  precise  time  of  his  death  is  also  un- 
known, and  no  one  can  tell  his  burial  place. — 
The  best  work  on  Sebastian  Cabot  is  the  me- 
moir by  Richard  Biddle  (Philadelphia,  1831), 
but  further  materials  have  been  contributed 
by  Rawdon  Brown,  and  by  Varnhagen  in  his 
JlUt&ria  do  Brazil.  One  of  his  maps  has 
lately  been  found  in  Germany,  and  has  been 
published  by  Jomard  at  Paris  in  the  Monu- 
ments de  la  geographic.  In  preparing  the 
E resent  article,  some  unpublished  manuscripts 
ave  also  been  used. 

CIBOTVILLE.     See  Chigopee. 

CABRA  (anc.  jEgabrum)^  a  town  of  Andalnsia, 
Spain,  in  the  province  and  30  m.  S.  S.  E.  of 
Cordova;  pop.  about  12,000.  It  lies  between 
two  hills,  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
contains  a  Dominican  convent,  cathedral,  col- 
lege, hospital,  and  theatre.  Near  by  are  min- 
eral springs,  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
and  the  fine  grotto  of  Jarcas.  There  are  man- 
ufactories of  tiles,  linen,  and  woollen,  and  an 
annual  fair  held  in  September. 

CABRAL,  Francisco,  a  Portuguese  missionary, 
born  at  Covilhilo  in  1528,  died  in  Goa,  India, 
April  16,  1609.  At  the  ago  of  26  years  he 
became  a  Jesuit,  and  was  afterward  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Goa, 
and  superintendent  of  the  Jesuit  schools  in 
India.  He  proceeded  thence  to  Japan,  where 
he  made  many  converts,  and  also  had  direc- 
tion of  the  missions  in  China.  Returning  to 
Goa,  he  was  for  38  years  superior  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  educational  establishment  in  that 
place.    A  series  of  letters  from  him  may  be 


found  in  the  Litera  Annua  of  the  society  of 
Jesuits. 

CABRAL,  Pedro  Alvarez  de,  a  Portuguese  navi- 
gator, died  about  1526.  In  March,  1500,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  expedition  of  15 
vessels  fitted  out  by  Emanuel,  king  of  Portu- 
gal, after  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  da 
Gama.  After  passing  the  Canaries  he  was 
carried  so  far  to  the  west  that  he  reached  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  arriving  a  few  months  after  its 
first  discovery  by  Pinzon,  the  companion  of 
Columbus.  He  took  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  sent 
home  a  vessel  to  announce  his  discovery.  He 
then  continued  his  voyage  for  India  by  way 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  before  reaching 
the  capo  he  encountered  a  severe  storm  and 
lost  four  of  his  vessels.  Cabral  stopped  at 
Mozambique  for  repairs,  and  sailed  thence 
with  only  six  vessels.  He  visited  several 
points  of  India,  among  which  was  Calicut, 
where  he  established  a  factory,  and  returned 
to  Lisbon  in  July,  1501,  with  valuable  cargoes 
of  Indian  merehandise.  No  further  mention  is 
made  of  him  in  history. 

CABRERA,  Ramon,  count  of  Morella,  a  Spanish 
general,  bom  at  Tortosa  in  Catalonia,  Aug. 
31,  1810.  When  civil  war  broke  out  in  1833, 
after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  between 
the  partisans  of  his  brother  Don  Carlos  and 
Queen  Isabella  II.,  Cabrera  joined  the  Carlists 
at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  guerillas,  and 
made  himself  remarkable  both  by  his  valor  and 
cruelty.  His  zeal  for  the  Carlist  cause,  which 
he  considered  that  of  the  church,  became  fero- 
city when,  in  1836,  his  mother  was  put  to  death 
by  Agustin  Noguoras,  one  of  the  queen's  gene- 
rals. In  revenge  he  laid  waste  Aragon,  Va- 
lencia, and  Andalusia,  and  showed  no  mercy  to 
the  Christinists  who  fell  into  his  hands.  Hav- 
ing taken  the  fortress  of  Morella,  he  was  in 
1838  made  by  Don  Carlos  lieutenant  general 
and  count  of  Morella,  and  continued  the  struggle 
even  after  Maroto's  surrender  to  Espartero  at 
Vergara,  but  was  finally  compelled  to  escape 
to  France  (July  6, 1840),  where  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  a  short  time.  Although  in 
1845  he  opposed  the  abdication  of  Don  Carlos 
in  favor  of  his  son,  the  count  de  Montemolin, 
he  accompanied  the  count  to  London  in  Sep- 
tember, 1846,  and  endeavored  without  success 
to  create  an  interest  in  his  favor.  After  the 
French  revolution  of  1848  he  landed  in  Cata- 
lonia, and  was  defeated  and  severely  wounded 
at  Pastoral,  Jan.  27, 1849.  Escaping  once  more 
to  France,  he  wont  thence  to  England.  In  the 
interest  of  the  Carlists  he  visited  Naples  in  July, 
1850,  with  his  wife,  an  English  woman,  but  was 
expelled,  and  has  since  lived  in  retirement. 

CACAO,  a  tree  of  the  genus  theohroma^  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  BterculiacecB^  the 
seeds  or  beans  of  which  furnish  the  cocoa  of 
com  roe.  It  is  called  by  the  Mexicans  ehoco- 
lat,  IT  w  )h  comes  the  English  chocolate. 
It  in  Oentral  and  South  Ameri- 
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c;k,  nn<1  in  tho  West  India  islands,  aomctimcs 
fiii':iiin^'  wliiilo  t<iri>]it:i,  nnil  is  oxtunMvi-ly  cnl- 
tivulcd  in  tni|>iirul  i-i)UTitii«a  l>«twei.-Ii  1st,  25^ 
N.  iiud  2Ti°  S.,  ItuuritililDK  btHt  bttwcun  tliu 
l.'illi  imrulk-ls,  und  t^ruwiiiK  tit  an  vlvvatiuli  ut 
GOU  it.  ftbuvt)  till-  wa.  It  is  UD  L-rer)rni'n,  jiro- 
duuinK  fniit  und  tiowi-rs  tlinragliont  tho  year. 
If  iiiiciii-ckL-d,  the  tivc  attains  a  lieiglit  of  about 
30  ft.,  nn<l  rvM'Nibtes  in  size  and  sliaiK'  n  blovk- 
hcart  cbviry  tree.  Tlic  IcavM  aru  (Oiiuuth  and 
olilong,  terniinatintt  in  a  sliarp  |)uiiit.  Tlic 
flowers,  wbick  are  sniull,  ai>i>ear  in  cInHteni, 
and  are  roinjMnfod  uf  live  sepals,  live  petals,  anil 
fivi-  staiueiu  u-itli  dnuble  antlivrs.  The  trnit 
reseinlilea  a  short,  thick  oacuniber,  5  or  G  in. 
lonit  und  31  in  diunivter,  varies  in  color  ac- 
rordinK  to  the  K-iisun  from  liright  yellow  to 
red  und  pur|>le,  and  cuntainii  20  to  40  beana. 
These  are  arranged  in  a  ualp  of  n  pinkisli  white 
ctilor,  in  live  ri)WH,  Their  nizv  is  coniiuoniv 
abuDt  that  of  a  sweet  ahuund,  but  thieker.    In 
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this  reopcpt,  however,  there  is  a  preot  diffor- 
eniv  in  the  trees  of  dilfercnt  coiintries.  In 
(.\-RtriiI  America  thi'  frnit  is  nineli  lurirer,  being 
fniin  ;  to  !)  in,  in  length  and  3  to  4  in  di:mie- 
tiT.  and  contains  Ihuii  40  t^)  M  seeds;  in  the 
West  India  islands,  and  in  Derbice  and  Deine- 
raro.  it  is  so  siuull  us  tii  oontuin  only  from  C  to 
15  seeds.  Tlic  rind  of  the  frnit  Is  smooth, 
tliick,  tongh,  and  tastvleM.  The  irnlp  which 
encloses  the  licans  is  a  sweet,  sUiihtly  acid  snli- 
Btunce.  something  tike  tbut  of  tho  watennelon, 
and  is  useil  for  ftHKl.  The  fritlt  ninliires  tor 
gulliering  in  Juno  find  Dcccmher.  Tlie  lieans 
when  Heparated  from  the  pulp  und  dried  in  the 
enn  ore  rewly  for  the  ninrket:  but  in  some 
oountries  they  are  placed  in  lar^ce  tubs  and 
cuvere<]  tor  the  jnirpose  of  undergoing  a  slight 
fermentfltiun,  by  wliicb  they  lose  sumo  mois- 
ture and  a  portion  of  tlteir  hitter  and  acrid 
■|un1iti«B.  '^^hilc  fennenting,  they  are  regnlur- 
ly  stirred  every  morning,  'iho  same  object  is 
attained  iu  Me.\icu  and  elsewhere  by  buryinj; 
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the  bcHns  in  |)itB  in  the  earth,  and  they  are 
tiiiiilly  sun-dried.  The  beKt  beaos  when  galh- 
ereil  are  fidl.  }iltimp,  and  shinint;.  Tlie  shell  is 
of  a  dark  brown  color,  thin  and  brittle,  and 
furuislies  the  cocoa  shelLs  of  commerce.  I'lie 
kernel  is  divided  into  several  unu'iiiiLl  parts 
slightly  adhering  togetlier,  and  having  on 
Ogreeutile  anmia  und  a  sliglitty  bitter  but  plees- 
I  ant  taste.  '  The  seeda  yield  by  eipresMOD  an 
I  oil  tliut  is  very  nutritive  and  acts  as  an  ano- 
dyne: but  the  tree  is  cultivated  fur  cocoa  and 
j  eliuciilutc,  and  the  best  producing  pliintstiuns 
.  are  in  the  West  Indies,  Kew  Granada,  £cua- 
j  dor,  and  Urazil. 

I  riCERES.  LAW.  province  of  Spain,  forming 
'  the  N.  part  of  Estrenmdnra;  area,  iJ,OOUBi|.  ni.: 
pO]i.  in  lt)<i7  (estimated^,  303,700.  The  north- 
'  em  portion  is  a  {''■^ffc^l^e  moontain  land, 
:  rich  in  water  and  woods ;  the  south  ia  s  plateau 
covered  with  [insturea;  between  them  the 
Tagns  tlows  through  a  valley  containing  ex- 
tensive oak  forests.  The  chief  towns  arc  Ca- 
ceres,  the  cnpitui,  Tn^iillo,  Gnadalupe,  Alcan- 
tara, and  Plasencio,  U.  A  city  (anc.  Cafiiia 
Ciiflrii),  cajiital  of  the  province,  mtualed  on  ele- 
vated ground  24  m.  H .  of  Tnijillo,  with  which 
it  is  connectnl  by  a  causeway,  and  148  m.  S.  W. 
of  Madrid ;  pop.  abont  14,t)00.  The  old  town, 
on  the  sutninit  of  a  hill,  is  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wall  with  five  gates.  Tho  newer  and 
more  important  part  is  built  around  th»  old 
town,  and  contains  a  liandsome  square,  a  col- 
lege, convents,  an  episcopal  palace,  a  place  for 
bull  tights,  niuny  fine  buildings,  and  nunierong 
manufactories.  The  citv  was  founded  bv  Q. 
Oscilius  Metellus  in  142  B.  O.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  of  CasUle  in  1 148. 
and  having  been  recaptured  by  them,  was 
again  taken  in  1184  by  Ferdinand  II,  of 
I.eon.  Roman  and  Moorish  antiquities  are 
found  there. 

rlCBALOT.  See  Whale. 
rirUE,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Ctah,  bordering 
on  Idaho,  watered  liy  Bear  river  and  ita  tribu- 
taries; area,  TOO  eg.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  8.829. 
The  chief  i)roductionH  in  1870  were  18,577 
bushels  of  wheat,  3,074  of  Indian  com,  7,5i^3 
of  onta,  8,&47  of  barley,  81,837  of  poUtoea,  and 
2,443  tons  of  hay.  There  were  488  hortes, 
71»4  milch  cows,  804  other  cattle,  8,167  sheep, 
and  121  swine.    Capital,  Logan. 

fACHFT,  Lrttm  de  (Fr.  eaeher,  to  hide),  a 
kind  of  warrant  fonnerly  in  use  in  France. 
They  were  so  called  in  distinction  from  the 
le/tre*  paUnlei,  or  open  letters,  which  were 
warrants  issued  in  the  name  of  the  king,  sealed 
with  his  great  Heal  of  state,  and  registered  by 
parliament.  The  MIrr*  de  eaehft  were  closed 
with  the  king's  petty  seal,  and  were  nied  for 
ordering  ]>cTsi>ns  to  tjuit  Paris  or  France,  or  to 
he  arrested  und  imprisoned.  They  were  issaed 
n;>on  the  niyol  authority  alone,  and  not  in  pur- 
suance of  the  judgment  of  a  court.  Kumuers 
of  them  were  sometimes  prepared  with  a  blank 
for  the  nnine  of  the  )ierson,  and  fnmiabed  to 
the  lieutenant  general  of  police  at  Paris  for 
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nse  in  emergencies,  and  ocoaMonally  aiao  to 
court  favorites,  who  osed  them  as  iDstraments 
of  pereonal  mvcnKO.  Abuses  of  tliis  kind  were 
Tory  frequent  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
The  pnnishmcDts  directed  by  these  warrants 
continued  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  often 
for  long  periods.  They  were  abolished  by  the 
constituent  assembly  early  in  the  revolution 
of  1780. 

CiCIIEXIl  (Or.  -audc,  bad,  and  iSn  condition), 
a  term  used  in  medicine  to  signify  an  unnatu- 
ral and  unwholesome  condition  of  the  body, 
not  immediately  and  directly  dependent  on 
local  disease,  but  rather  on  the  long-continued 
action  upon  the  system  either  of  slow  pathologi- 
cal  changes  going  on  in  some  vital  organ,  or 
of  morbid  climatic  influences.  A  condition  of 
cachexia  is  marked  by  a  sallow  or  dusky  com- 
plexion, lo89  of  fleab,  a  diminution  of  raascular 
strength  and  of  the  general  nervous  activity, 
and  a  liahihty  to  saccumb  easily  under  various 
incidental  disorders,  which  vary  in  different 
coses.  Thus  we  have  the  cancerous,  tubercu- 
lous, and  syphilitic  oachexia,  the  cachexia  of 
Bright's  disease,  malarial  cachexia,  &c.  In 
many  cases,  the  cause  of  the  morbid  condition 
being  itself  irremovable,  the  cachexia,  when 
once  established,  is  necessarily  fatal,  as  in 
cancer  and  Bright's  disease.  In  other  instan- 
ces, as  in  malarial  cachexia,  the  indications  for 
cure  are:  first,  to  remove  tlio  jiatient  from  the 
locality  in  which  the  affection  originated  to  a 
pnrer  and  more  bracing  atmosphere ;  and  sec- 
ondly, to  recruit  the  bodily  powers  by  jndicious 
exercise,  nutritious  food,  and  the  administration 
of  tonic  and  snstaming  remedies 

ClCniS,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the 
natural  order  eaetaeea,  comprising  numerous 

¥>ecie8,  all  of  which  are  natnts  ot  Amenco. 
he  name  was  onginallv  given  hv  Thoophras 
toa  to  a  spiny  plant  of  bitily     The  cactusis 
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and  bristies.  The  stmctnre  of  many  of  the 
species  is  singular  and  grotesque,  and  their  ap- 
pearance is  interesting  by  reason  of  the  rongn- 

ness  of  the  stalks  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 
Found  chiefly  in  the  liot  stony  places  of  tropi- 
cal America,  their  stems  are  fliled  with  an 
abundant  juice,  which,  being  enclosed  within 
a  tough  and  impermeable  skin,  enables  them  to 
support  a  sluggish  vital  action  without  incon- 
venience in  a  parched  soil.  They  vary  in 
stature  from  creeping  stems  to  angular  ascend- 
ing trunks,  sometimes  SO  feet  in  height.  The 
flowers,  varying  from  pure  white  to  rich  scar- 
let aud  purple,  are  much  increased  in  size  and 
brilliancy  by  cnltivation  in  gardens  and  green- 
house's.    They  thrive,  however,  only  in  the 


Crest  soil.  More  than  60  species  of  cactnsee 
e  been  described.  The  V.  meloeaetiu,  the 
great  melon  thistle,  or  Turk's  cap,  grows  from 
the  apertures  of  rocks  in  the  dryest  and  hot- 


have  fleshy  and  succulent,  globular  or  oolnm- 
nv,  often  deeply  channelled  and  many-jointed 
stems,  nsnally  lealless,  but  armed  with  spines 
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test  parts  of  America;  it  appeoro  like  a  greon 
melon,  with  di-eji  riba,  act  nil  ovc-r  witti  diarp 
tliuroB,  QDil  was  lilicDcd  by  Linnicas  to  a 
hedirellop;  it  lias  on  tlie  toji  a  small  discoid, 
Tillous  caji,  from  which  the  flowers  grow  in  a 
circlu ;  it  attaiDH  tlie  tieiglit  of  four  or  tire  feet 
in  the  Wi'st  Indies,  and  has  been  brought  to 
mure  than  hnlf  this  sizo  in  Eoglund;  in  times 
of  drought  tliej  are  ripped  up  by  the  cuttle  and 
their  moUt  internal  part  greedily  devoured. 
The  G.  ffrandijionu  is  remarkable  for  its  large, 
beantiful,  sweet-scented  flowers,  which  begin 
to  open  in  the  evening,  and  close  again  for 


ever  before  morning;  the  calyx,  nearly  one 
foot  in  diameter,  is  of  a  splendid  fellow,  on- 
cluain);  pure  white  petals,  and  the  tiouer  dn- 
rinj;  the  five  or  six  hours  of  its  cootinnunce  is 
bardl;  surpasaed  in  beauty;  its  stniclure  is 
such  that  in  cultivation  it  may  be  trained 
againstowall.     The  C.Jlagellif'oniiU h a tnore 
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delicate  species  than  the  preceding,  with  a  great- 
er number  of  smaller  pink  flowers,  which  keep 
open  three  or  foar  days;  its  lender  trailing 
branches  require  aunport.  The  C.  Opvntia, 
prickly  pear,  or  Indian  fig,  derives  its  name 


from  Opus,  in  Greece,  where  it  was  indigenooi, 
altliough,  like  tlie  others,  a  native  of  America; 
it  also  grows  wild  in  Italy,  and  tlonrishes  in  the 
lava  at  the  foot  of  Monnt  Etna ;  it  Is  cultivated 
in  Enf^land  and  America  for  its  trmt.  The 
C.  lima  is  used  for  hedging;  three  rows  of  it 
were  planted  as  a  boundary  when  the  island 
of  St.  Christopher  was  divided  between  the 
English  and  the  French,  The  C.  eothiniUiftr  ii 
the  chief  nourishment  of  the  cochineal  inwet ; 
the  delicate  red  jaico  of  the  fruit  imparts  a 
tinge  to  the  urine.  All  the  xoecics  of  cartas 
are  iKst  cultivated  in  a  sandy  loam  mixed  with 
brick  rnbbiah. 

riCTS,  a  giant,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Vulcan,  and  represented  by  the  claSMO  poets  ss 
a  monster  who  continually  vomited  forth  fire 
and  smoke.  He  dwelt  in  a  cavo  on  Mount 
Aventine,  and  was  the  terror  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  BnrroundiDg  conntry,  whose  cattle 
he  stole  and  dragged  backwonl  into  hi«  den, 
so  that  his  cave  conjd  not  be  discovered  by 
their  tracks.  Having  stolen  iraia  Hercules 
wime  of  the  rattle  of  Geryon,  he  was  slain  by 
that  hero.  Tlic  story  is  told  by  Livy  and  Virgil. 
I  CADIHILSO,  or  OmUw,  Jest  de,  a  Spanish  ao- 
thor,  bom  in  Cndiz,  Oct.  8, 1741,  died  at  Gibnd- 
■  tar,  Feh.  27,  1782.  He  entered  the  army,  di^ 
I  tingnished  himself  in  the  war  against  Portugal. 
'  and  afterward  devoted  himself  to  science  and 
literature,  and  encouraged  the  literary  efforts 
I  of  Jovollanoannd  Melcndez  Valdes.  War  Lav- 
ing  broken  out  with  England,  he  Joined  tlie 
'  army  which  invested  Gibraltar,  waa  promoted 
i  to  the  ronk  of  colonel,  and  was  killed  by  a  diell. 
I  He  wrote  a  tragedy,  Suneho  Gareia,  which  was 
I  puhlUied  in  1771  under  the  name  of  Jnan  del 
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Valle.  Los  erudites  d  l<i  violeta^  a  prose  satire 
on  superficial  scholarship  (1772),  Los  oeios  de 
mi  juventud,  and  Foesias  (1778),  were  publish- 
ed under  the  name  of  Jo86  Vasquez.  After  his 
death  was  published  Las  cartas  inarrueeas^  his 
most  popular  prose  work,  in  the  style  of  Gold- 
smith's "Citizen  of  the  World."  His  lyric 
l>oems,  and  especially  his  anacreontic  odes, 
have  given  him  a  lasting  place  in  Spanish  lite- 
rature. His  complete  works  were  published 
in  the  Cohreion  de  ohras  en  prosa  y  verso  (best 
edition,  with  biography  by  Navarrete,  3  vols., 
Madrid,  1818). 

CADlMOfiTO,  or  €a  dA  Mosto,  Lvl|d,  an  Ital- 
ian navigator,  bom  in  Venice  in  1432,  died 
about  1480.  He  took  passage  for  the  Nether- 
lands in  1454,  but  the  vessel  was  forced  by 
contrary  winds  to  put  in  at  Cape  St.  Vincent 
in  Portugal.  Entering  the  service  of  Prince 
Henry,  he  embarked  upon  a  vessel  of  90  tons 
in  March,  1455,  for  the  exploration  of  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Having  passed  Cape  Blanco  and  ex- 
plored the  river  Senegal,  ho  continued  his  voy- 
age southward,  and  off  Cape  Verd  was  joined 
by  two  other  vessels  in  the  service  of  Portugal. 
The  three  vessels  explored  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  river  Gambia,  at  the  mouth  of  which  they 
were  attacked  by  the  natives ;  they  then  re- 
turned to  Portugal.  The  next  year  Prince 
Henry  sent  Cadamosto  with  another  expedi- 
tion, which  was  compelled  by  a  storm  to  keep 
off  from  the  coast,  and  discovered  the  Cape 
Verd  islands.  He  tlien  sailed  to  tlie  Gambia, 
entered  its  mouth  and  traded  with  the  natives, 
and  afterward  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Rio 
Grande.  Upon  the  death  of  Prince  Henry 
in  14C3,  Cadamosto  returned  to  Venice.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  his  voyages.  El  Uhro  de 
la  prima  navigazione  per  oceano  a  U  terre  de^ 
negri  de  la  Bassa  Etiopia  (Vicenza,  1607). 

CADDIS  FLY,  the  popular  name  of  the  family 
oi phryganidce^  neuropterous  insects  with  broad 
and  parallel- veined  wings,  and  long  antennse. 
The  larvas  live  at  tlie  bottom  of  ponds  and 
streams,  in  cases  made  of  bits  of  wood,  grains 
of  sand,  small  stones,  shells,  &c.,  cemented  to- 
gether by  the  secretions  of  the  animal,  and 
lined  with  silk ;  this  protects  the  larvsD,  which 
can  put  out  or  draw  in  the  head  as  occasion  re- 
quires. They  drag  the  case  along  with  them, 
whether  crawling,  swipiming,  or  at  the  sur- 
face; tliey  load  one  side  to  keep  it  down  with 
great  dexterity.  The  half-banded  caddis  fly 
\neuronia  fasciata^  Say)  is  about  an  inch  long, 
of  a  tawny  color,  with  an  expanse  of  wings 
of  more  than  li  inch. 

CIDDO,  a  N.  W.  parish  of  Louisiana,  bounded 
N.  by  Arkansas,  E.  by  Red  river  and  the  great 
raft,  and  W.  by  Texas; 'area,  1,200  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  21,714,  of  whom  15,799  were 
colored.  During  eight  months  of  the  year  the 
Red  river  is  navigable  as  far  as  Shreveport. 
The  surface  of  the  parish  is  undulating,  and  is 
partly  occupied  by  Soda  and  Caddo  lakes,  which 
communicate  with  Red  river  and  with  each 
other,  and  are  navigable  by  steamboats.    The 


Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the 
parish  W.  of  Shreveport,  and  the  North  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas  railroad  will  connect  that  place 
with  Vicksburg.  The  productions  in  1870  were 
384,824  bushels  of  Indian  com,  56,705  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  26,387  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  844  horses,  8,579  mules  and  asses,  2,173 
milch  cows,  7,434  other  cattle,  2,157  sheep,  and 
6,886  swine.     Capital,  Shreveport. 

CADDOES,  or  Cadodtqnlw,  a  tribe  of  Indians 
on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Red  river.  They 
were  first  visited  in  1687  by  Jontel  and  the 
other  survivors  of  La  Salle's  fated  Texas  colony. 
Spanish  writers  made  them  part  of  the  con- 
federacy known  as  the  Texas.  About  1822 
they  numbered  600,  and  were  on  Lake  Caddo ; 
they  are  now  in  the  Indian  territory,  on  the 
Wichita  river,  and  in  1869  numbered  284. 
They  have  become  closely  connected  with  the 
Wichitas,  and  are  represented  as  peaceable  and 
industrious. 

CADE,  John,  known  as  Jack  Cade,  an  Eng- 
lish insurgent^  bom  in  Ireland,  died  July  11, 
1450.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Mortimer,  pre- 
tending to  be  a  cousin  of  the  dispossessed  heir 
to  the  throne,  the  duke  of  York,  and  plac^ 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  insurgents, 
which  soon  became  20,000  strong.  From  Black- 
heath,  near  London,  he  addressed  a  document 
to  Henry  VI.  in  which  he  set  forth  the  griev- 
ances for  which  his  followers  asked  redress,  and 
another  containing  a  demand  for  the  banishment 
of  certain  persons.  The  king  having  sent  an 
army  against  him.  Cade  retreated  to  Seven 
Oaks,  and  then  turned  upon  the  king's  army, 
which  he  completely  routed,  June  27, 1450,  and 
on  July  1  took  possession  of  South wark.  He 
crossed  the  Thames  by  the  drawbridge,  July  8, 
and  entered  London,  but  at  night  took  his  men 
back  to  South  wark.  They  reentered  London 
on  the  4th,  and  beheaded  Lord  Say,  the  trea- 
surer, and  Cromer  his  son-in-law,  sheriff  of 
Kent.  The  insurgents  having  committed  some 
pillage,  the  citizens  resisted  their  coming  into 
London  again  the  next  morning,  and  kept  pos- 
session of  tlie  bridge  against  them.  A  truce 
being  declared,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  took 
advantage  of  it,  and  distributed  pardons  under 
the  great  seal  for  those  of  the  insurgents  who 
should  return  home.  Most  of  them  dispersed, 
and  soon  afterward  Cade  himself  fled,  but  was 
overtaken  in  Sussex  and  killed. 

CADELL,  Robert,  a  Scottish  bookseller,  died 
in  Edinburgh,  Jan.  20,  1849.  He  undertook 
the  publication  of  Sir  Walter  Scott\s  works 
after  the  failure  of  Constable  and  Hallantyne. 
His  enterprise  aided  Scott  materially  in  his  ef- 
fort to  pay  the  debts  for  which  ho  was  liable 
upon  the  failure  of  Constable,  amounting  to 
nearly  £150,000.  Scott  paid  all  except  about 
£30,000,  which  was  advanced  by  Cadoll  after 
Scott's  death,  on  the  security  of  his  copyrights, 
and  the  outstanding  debts  were  paid  in  full. 

CADfS,  Glueppf,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  at 
Rome  in  1750,  died  there  in  1800.  He  ac- 
quired such  skill  in  copying  the  works  of  tho 
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old  imistcrs  tliut  liU  iinitutions  c<>iil<1  Iinnlly 
liu  distill;;!] islii'<l  t'niiii  tlii.-  uri^unlH;  but  liu 
novcr  ]jnMliici.'<l  anv  uotiililu  works  iif  his  own, 

UUirr  DE  \\l\,  AbMIm  Akxb  Frufsbi,  n 
Frtiidi  cluuiist,  l,,.ru  in  I'liris,  St|.t.  13,  17-13, 
dm\  ill  No^'ftil-k-^-Viort'i-^i,  .luuu  iw.  I'*-'**. 
Oriciimlly  iiii  iii-ciUiwiiry,  \,v  <iev<.l^'<l  iiiiusi'lf 
ti)  tlif  stuily  of  clii'iiiistry  as  ii|i|ilivii  to  oveiy- 
ility  llti'.  III.'  iuvi-iitv<l  thu  ;riiI:K'li>iui:tur,  in- 
trwluci'il  A  nvw  tnntlu  of  disiutVitiuu,  svcuri'd 
the  [miliibitiiia  uf  tlii'  umo  uf  cujiiwr  iiitiu»art.'H 
lij  tnidL'snicn,  |>r(Nniri.-il  tlio  Ropiiresniun  <il' 
tliu  eiairfirr)!  df*  'iHiioftnln,  luid  intriKiuci'il 
nftriculturul  taXn  into  FruncL'.  In  1TT2  ho 
oi>cni.il  II  w^liiMil  tor  inxtruutioii  in  broad  iiiak- 
inir,  imd  in  ITTTtmnidcil  ttiu  JmirunI  ih  I'uria. 
]Iu  iiiil)li»bi'd  HL'vorul  works  on  rural  and  himsti- 
hold  woiiomv. 

CIWI  (Ariili.  hiili,  from  hidui,  to  judgi.'),  a 
mupstniio  111  .MohiuiitiR'daii  i'<>iii)CriL-s.  In 
tlm.--  nHiulrii'S  law  un.l  rcii-i..n  ln'in-  both 
foiindi'd  ii|H>ii  tbv  Korttn,  tlio  clirffy  uiid  tho 
tilHivrs  of  tlio  likw  form  u  sintclv  urdvr.  In 
Tiirki-y  any  Otliiuuin  uiuy  inter  tliiK  orilcr  by 

1>asMti^  a  ])ri;KcrilK.-d  cxumination,  wlii'rcii]>on 
iL-  ni-tivcs  tin-  titlo  «f  iuiam.  Tbiwi-  who 
|)ru]H>-4'  111  di'vutu  iliousvhvs  to  thu  law  jmr- 
Miu  II  fnrtlivr  I'nurix.-  uf  studv,  and  art;  tiien 
(iiialiHvd  for  rbu  olHcu  of  cadi.  Tho  <'iii1i  Ims 
the  ))mviTs  of  a  .{iidifo  of  roiirta  of  oi'dinary 
civil  uTid  criiiiiiml  iiirisiiicliim,  and  those  of 
surriK^-atu  mid  notury  i.uhlio.  rro|ii.Tly,  the 
colli  i:"  a  mii^'islruto  in  a  vilhi^o  or  t<i\vn,  the 
■  .iiidjry  of  tt  city  or  provincu  btinfi 


Ivh'd  n 


lult.lh. 


('.tmLLAC,  InlalBC  dc  U  XnlhF,  a  Fn-iK 
lilorvr,  bom  in  (liiM'ony.  ditd  nhoot 
Atli-r  bfiiiK  u  oijitaiit  in  thu  luurine  dlti 

Sorii  S<'otm>,  and  in 
Kllll  (ihtuined  u  frraiit 
(if  Miiuiit  I  >iiH.Tt  inland, 
Muinv.  Hv  ■■oniTnund- 
cd  at  MieiiiliiiiackinaR 
from  liiDl  t<i  liUit, 
f.mnd.-tl  Deiniit  in 
ITiii.  and 
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I  Malnira  and  tho  Mediterranean,  S.  by  the  etn 
of  (iibraltnr  uud  the  Atluntic,  and  W.  by  tlic . 
laulio  mill  tlic  (iuuduli|uivir,  which  iH.-|iiiru 
it  from  Iliielra;  ar^u,  2.8U(j  iU|.  ui. ;  poji. 
1KUT,  'llT,:iHi.  It  iri  hilly  and  uiuuntaim- 
;  l)eiu^  truverited  by  thu  Sierra  Nevada.  Oi 
'  11  part  ia  under  cultivatiuu.  Abont  ^4.* 
,  acred  uru  vinoyardii,  and  thu  finest  wineit 
f^jiain  nre  produce*!  near  Jerez.  Tlie  princi 
;  livere  uru  (he  Guadalquivir,  the  Kalado.  t 
the  (iuadalete.  The  railway  thini  S.-ville 
j  tudiz  travemeB  the  wefllem  part  of  the  jir 
'  ince.  The  princigml  towns  ure  Cadiz,  I'ue 
de  Santa  Maria,  San  Lucar  de  Baramuda,  Je 
dc  la  Frontura,  ArcoH  de  la  Frontera,  and  . 
I  (tecii'a.-i.  Ill  liic  cajiitul  of  the  province,  A 
J  nreil  uimn  a  iiroiiiontory  which  extcndn  N. 
into  tile  Atluntic  froiu  the  Islii  do  I.eoD, 
lut.  ar  31'  N.,  Ion.  G°  17'  W.,  310  ra.  S.  \\. 
}dadrid:  ]hi|>.  about  T2,(H)0.  The  lala  dc  l.i 
in  m?|iuratcd  from  the  mainland  by  a  narr 
chimuel.  tho  liio  do  Snnti  Petri,  at  the 
'  trance  of  which  from  the  ocean  is  the  fort 
Sanii  I'etri.  On  thu  rifiit  of  the  railway  fr 
:  Seville  ax  it  ajiproaches  the  city  are  tlie  ti. 
of  San  I.uiH.  I'lintalc^  and  Uatagorda.  1 
niiUviiy  imsH's  over  a  low  and  narrow  iBthii 
,  to  the  riK'ky  point  an  which  the  city  is  bu 
i.}a  the  opiKwitt.'  side  of  tho  hay  cncloBed 
:  tliiit  i>lhmns  and  {mint  are  Puerto  de  Sa 
i  Miiria.  lit  the  mouth  of  tho  ('uadalete.  i 
.  the  fcirt  of  Santa  L'utalina.  The  city  is  s 
I  roundetl  by  walin.  and  is  one  of  the  m 
.  slronply  forlifie<l  pluc-es  in  SiMiin.  The  li(i 
I  lioui'e  of  Snn  Sebastian,  on  tlie  W.  or  oci 
;  side,  iM  1T2  ft.  Iii|fh  from  its  ba»e,  and  niny 
'  seen  30  m.  out  at  sea.  On  thevast.  ontsidc 
;  the  ranijiarts,  is  thu  principal  iiroinenade. 


then 
oft. 


•Ivi-d  in  If 
caiiik-tl  by  his  ra 
1     ami     prejiidii 


wilh  III.'   Xufche^.     Id   ITS"  hi*  dcsivndants 
re.'ovcred  s...iie  ..f  his  hlnd^  in  Main.-. 

ftlUZ.    I.  .\  S.  proiin.v.ifSjMiio,  beinailic 
part  of  Atuialiuia  l«.oiidi.-.l  S.  by  Sevdic.  V..  by 


The  city  ha^  a  clean  appoara 
t  of  the  white  stone  uso«l  in  bo 
v  of  till-  liousi'S  arc  sunnounted 
nes  called  mlni<U,rt4,      The  str. 
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arc  narrow,  but  regularly  laid  oat;  the  finest 
IS  the  calle  Ancha,  which  contains  the  holsay 
9r  exchange,  and  is  connected  with  the  prin- 
cipal 8(iuarc,  the  plaza  San  Antonio.  The 
city  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  containing 
0  great  and  23  smaller  squares,  and  260 
streets.  It  has  2  cathedrals,  7  churches,  13 
convents,  2  theatres,  and  a  bull  ring.  There 
are  some  fine  paintings  in  the  city.  Mn- 
rillo  fell  from  the  scatfold  while  painting  a 
picture  which  is  in  the  convent  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  died  from  the  effects  of  the  fall. 
The  cam  ds  mUericordia  is  a  large  hospital, 
and  there  are  other  charitable  institutions. 
There  are  also  a  custom  house,  colleges,  a  draw- 
ing academy,  and  an  observatory.  The  cli- 
mate of  the  city  is  hot,  and  it  is  at  times  ren- 
dered uncomfortable  by  the  winds  from  Africa. 
The  manufactures  are  not  of  much  importance, 
but  fans,  mantillas,  gloves,  guitars,  and  sweet- 
meats are  made.  Its  chief  importance  is  com- 
mercial. The  harbor  is  excellent,  although 
changes  produced  by  the  action  of  the  river 
Guadalete  and  other  causes  tend  to  obstruct  its 
entrance.  Upon  the  discovery  of  America 
Cadiz  attained  great  commercial  importance. 
It  was  the  port  from  which  the  trade  with  the 
Spanish  colonies  was  carried  on;  but  when 
these  colonies  became  independent  Cadiz  lost 
much  of  its  commerce.  Its  position,  however, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean  and  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula  renders  it 
still  commercially  the  most  important  port  of 
Spain.  Its  business  has  been  increased  by  the 
opening  of  the  railway  from  Seville,  and  by 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
harbor.  Merchandise  destined  for  Seville  is 
commonly  unloaded  here.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  import  are  sugar,  coftee,  cocoa,  spices, 
indigo,  rice,  wheat,  salt  fish,  butter,  cheese, 
hides,  cotton,  wool,  linen,  iron,  brass,  glass,  and 
earthenware.  Among  the  exports  are  fruits, 
brandy,  barilla,  cork,  load,  quicksilver,  raw 
silk,  paper,  silk  and  woollen  manufactures,  and 
lace.  Wine  is,  however,  the  main  article  of 
export;  the  value  shipped  from  Cadiz  and 
the  other  ports  around  the  bay  in  1864  was 
$6,300,000.  Cadiz  is  the  starting  point  for 
Spanish  mail  steamers  for  the  colonies  in 
America,  Africa,  and  the  East ;  there  are  also 
lines  of  steamers  to  England,  Gibraltar,  Lisbon, 
Marseilles,  Havre,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg. 
— Cadiz  was  founded  about  1100  B.  C.  by  the 
Phoenicians,  who  called  it  Gadir.  Before  the 
second  Punic  war  it  belonged  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, but  in  206  B.  C.  surrendered  to  the 
Romans,  who  changed  tlie  name  to  Gades. 
The  remains  of  a  temple  of  the  Phoenician  Her- 
cules, and  some  other  edifices  of  the  ancient  city, 
are  still  visible  at  low  water.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Goths,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
in  711  by  the  Arabs,  who  held  it  till  1262, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  It  was 
long  known  by  the  name  of  Cales  to  the  Eng- 
lish, by  whom  it  was  taken  and  sacked  in 
1596 ;  the  booty  was  immense ;  13  ships  of 


war  and  40  huge  treasure  galleons  were  de- 
stroyed, causing  almost  universal  bankruptcy 
in  Spain.  It  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by 
the  English  in  1625,  was  blockaded  by  Admiral 
Blake  in  1657,  and  was  again  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  the  EngHsh  in  1702.  From  1810 
to  1812,  when  it  was  the  seat  of  the  central 
national  junta,  it  was  invested  by  the  French, 
who  raised  the  siege  upon  the  approach  of 
Wellington.  In  1823  it  surrendered  to  the 
duke  of  Angoid6me,  after  a  siege,  which  was 
the  closing  operation  of  the  French  interven- 
tion in  favor  of  Ferdinand  VII.  It  has  since 
been  conspicuous  for  its  liberalism  in  several 
crises  of  Spanish  affairs.  The  first  movement 
in  the  revolution  which  overthrew  the  throne 
of  Queen  Isabella  took  place  at  Cadiz,  Sept. 
17,  1868. 

CADMIA  (Gr.  KaSfiela^  a  name  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  zinc  ore,  in  honor  of  Cadmus,  who 
first  introduced  the  manufacture  of  brass  into 
Greece.  The  same  term  is  also  apjdied  to  the 
impure  oxide  of  zinc  found  in  chimney  stacks 
in  the  metallurgical  working  of  ores  contain- 
ing traces  of  zinc.  The  zinc  ore  is  now  called 
calamine. 

CADMIUM.  In  1818  the  attention  of  chem- 
ists was  called  to  some  samples  of  zinc  that 
were  sold  for  medicinal  purposes ;  they  gave, 
when  in  solution,  a  suspiciously  yellow  color 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  hence  were 
condenmed  as  containing  arsenic.  A  number 
of  chemists  were  furnished  with  specimens  for 
examination,  and  several  of  them  detected 
evidences  of  a  new  metal  at  the  same  time. 
Friedrich  Stromeyer,  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Gdttingen,  was  the  first  to  publish,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1818,  a  full  account  of  his  investigations 
into  the  properties  of  the  substance.  He  gave 
to  the  new  metal  the  name  of  cadmium.  Kar- 
sten  simultaneously  proposed  to  call  it  mslv- 
nium,  from  the  quince-yellow  color  of  one  of  its 
compounds ;  Gilbert  gave  it  the  name  of  Juno- 
nium,  from  the  planet  Juno ;  and  John  christ- 
ened it  Klaprothium^  after  the  chemist  Klap- 
roth ;  but  cadmium  is  the  only  name  now  rec- 
ognized. The  discovery  of  cadmium  forms  an 
era  in  the  line  of  scientific  research.  It  was  the 
first  metal  found  in  a  compound  and  not  in  an 
ore,  and  it  could  not  have  been  detected  until 
chemical  analysis  had  reached  an  advanced  state 
of  accuracy.  Traces  of  it  were  soon  found  in 
zinc  ores,  but  it  was  not  till  20  years  from  the 
time  of  Stromeyer^s  publication  that  an  ore  of 
cadmium  was  discovered.  Lord  Greenock  at 
that  time  described  a  mineral  which  had  been 
picked  up  on  his  estate,  and  which  i)roved  to 
DC  a  cadmium  blende,  analogous  to  zinc  blende 
or  to  galena.  The  new  ore  was  called  Green- 
ockite,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  found 
in  various  localities ;  it  is,  however,  a  very 
rare  mineral. — For  commercial  purposes,  the 
metal  is  obtained  from  zinc  ores  and  furnace 
deposits.  By  subjecting  zinc  to  downward 
distillation,  the  first  portions  that  come  over 
often  contain  cadmium.    The  pure  metal  is  ob« 
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tainod  by  dissolving  the  rcgulus  in  snlphuric 
acid,  and  converting  it  into  a  sulphide,  by 
means  of  Hulpluiretted  liydrogen  ;  then  redis- 
Bolving  and  reprecipitating  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  reducing  with  a  proper  flux. 
As  tlius  obtained,  it  is  a  white,  soft,  malleable, 
ductile  nietal.  It  leaves  a  mark  upon  paper 
the  same  as  lead,  and  when  bent  gives  out  a 
creaking  sound  similar  to  that  known  as  the 
**tin  cry."  It  can  be  distilled  the  same  as 
zinc ;  but  unlike  zinc,  when  it  is  set  on  tire 
and  burns,  it  gives  a  brown  oxide.  It  some- 
times happens  that  zinc  white  is  contaminated 
by  this  brown  powder  and  rendered  worthless 
as  a  paint.  Cadmimn  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
8-6 ;  fuses  at  315°  0.  ((500°  F.^ ;  and  boils  at 
800°  C.  (1,580°  F.).  Specific  gravity  of  its  gas, 
8*9,  or  i){}  times  heavier  than  hydrogen. — When 
alloyed  with  other  metids,  cadmium  causes 
them  to  fuse  at  a  lower  temi)erature ;  a  very 
little  of  it  renders  copper  perfectly  brittle.  A 
composition  of  78  parts  of  cadmium  and  22  of 
mercury  was  for  a  long  time  used  for  plugging 
teeth  ;  but,  as  the  amalgam  oxidizes  easily  and 
turns  yellow,  and  the  mercury  proves  injurious 
to  health,  this  application  is  nearly  abandoned. 
Mr.  Abel  has  proposed  an  alloy  for  jewellers' 
use,  which  is  said  to  bo  very  malleable  and 
ductile,  and  to  possess  a  fine  color.  It  is  com- 
I>osed  of  750  parts  of  gold,  100  of  silver,  and 
84  of  cadmium.  Wood's  alloy,  which  fuses  at 
158°  F.,  is  coHiposed  of  2  parts  of  cadmium, 
2  of  tin,  4  of  lead,  and.8  of  bismuth.  It  is  as 
a  yellow  paint  that  cadmium  compounds  are 
most  highly  prized.  By  mixing  a  solution  of 
gum  arable,  chloride  of  cadmium,  and  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  together,  we  obtain  a  fine  yel- 
low i>aint,  which  is  one  of  the  most  durable 
known  to  artists.  There  are  other  modes  of 
making  it,  and  the  purity  of  color  depends 
very  much  upon  the  absence  of  metals  that 
turn  black  when  mixed  with  sulphur,  and 
uj>on  the  care  with  which  it  is  dried.  The 
very  projKTty  that  led  to  the  condemnation 
of  zinc  white,  and  which  ultimately  brought 
about  the  discovery  of  cadmium,  is  the  yellow 
color,  now  most  frequently  turned  to  valuable 
account.  The  keeping  properties  of  the  collo- 
dion, made  sensitive  by  the  iodide  and  bromide 
of  cadmium,  have  made  these  salts  great  fa- 
vorites with  photographers,  and  a  new  use  for 
cadmium  has  sprung  up  of  late  years  in  this 
direction.  Manufacturers  are  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  save  the  furnace  and  flue  dust  of 
zinc  works,  and  sei>arate  the  cadmium  from 
them,  and  in  this  way  the  supply  of  the  metal 
is  increasing.  The  following  mixture  burns 
with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  surrounded  bv 
a  magnificent  blue  border :  saltpetre,  20  parts ; 
sulphur,  5 ;  sul])hide  of  cadmium,  4 ;  lamp- 
bhick,  1.  This  can  be  moist4?ned,  and  made 
up  into  balls  or  cnndles,  and  ignited  after  the 
manner  of  a  fuse. — The  salts  of  cadmium  are 
in  general  s<»luble  and  take  crystallized  forms. 
They  have  no  color,  but  j>ossess  a  nauseous 
taste  and  act  as  emetics.     The  sulphate  is  ob- 


tained by  dissolving  the  carbonate  or  the  raetal 
itself  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  little  nitric  acid 
being  added.  It  is  a  salt  of  similar  properties 
to  those  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  but  much  more 
powerful.  It  is  used  in  medicine  in  tlie  treat- 
ment of  syphilis,  rheumatism,  and  gout ;  in  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes  as  an  astringent  and  stimu- 
lant, and  for  tlie  removal  of  specks  and  opaci- 
ties of  the  cornea.  There  seems  to  bo  still 
some  doubt  as  to  the  proper  dose  for  intemul 
use,  since  some  authorities  state  that  it  is  aliont 
etjual  in  power  to  sulphate  of  zinc,  while  others 
estimate  it  as  being  ten  times  more  active. 

CADMl'S,  a  mythical  king  of  Thebes,  son  of 
Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  brother  of  Eu- 
ropa,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  into  Hellas 
the  10  8imj)lo  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
He  left  his  native  country  in  search  of  his  sister 
Europa,  who  had  been  homo  off  by  Jupiter. 
On  making  inquiry  of  the  Delphic  oracle  as 
to  what  state  he  should  choose  for  settlement 
he  was  advised  to  follow  a  heifer  which  would 
meet  him.  Cadmus  found  her  in  Phocis  and 
followed  her  into  Bceotia,  where  slie  sank 
down  on  a  spot  which  Cadmus  called  Cadmea, 
and  which  became  the  citadel  of  Thebes.  He 
sent  some  of  his  company  to  draw  water  from 
a  well  sacred  to  Mars.  This  well  was  guarded 
by  a  dragon,  which  slew  the  intruders.  Cad- 
mus slew  the  dragon,  and  was  directed  by 
Minerva  to  sow  the  monster's  teeth.  He  did 
so,  and  a  host  of  armed  men  immediately 
sprang  from  the  ground,  who  were  called 
the  Sptn'ti,  or  the  Sown.  These  were  about 
to  turn  upon  Cadmus,  but  the  latter  threw  a 
stone  amid  them,  and  a  fight  ensued  which 
did  not  cease  until  all  were  slain  except  five. 
These  survivors  became  tractable  and  hel])ed 
Cadmus  to  build  a  new  city.  Cadmus  was  hon- 
ored as  the  founder  and  patron  of  Thebes.  To 
recompense  liim  for  his  perils  the  gods  gave 
him  Harmonia,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Ve- 
nus, for  a  wife,  and  honored  their  nuptials  with 
their  presence  and  wMth  gifts.  Cadmus  subse- 
quently became  king  of  the  Enchelians,  fou^t 
the  lllyrians,  and  had  a  son  cidled  Illyrius;  and 
finally  he  and  Harmonia  were  changed  into 
serpents  and  removed  to  Elysium. 

CAOOrOAL,  Georires,  the  lea<ler  of  the  Chouans 
or  Breton  insurgents  in  the  French  revolution, 
bom  at  Kerleano,  in  lower  Brittany,  Jan.  1, 
1771,  guillotined  in  Pari-s  June  25,  1804.  He 
was  educated  at  the  college  of  Vanncs,  and  at 
first  shared  in  the  reformatory  hopes  which 
the  revolution  inspired ;  but  the  attempts  of 
the  assembly  against  the  church  set  him  in  op- 
position to  all  the  new  ideas.  TVith  50  of  his 
compatriots  he  joined  in  1798  the  Vendean 
chiefs  at  Fougeres.  He  was  soon  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison,  but  escaped  in  the  disguise 
of  a  sailor,  and  became  fonnidable  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  Cfiouans.  After  the  disaster  of 
Quiberon,  he  united  the  remains  of  the  royal- 
ist troops,  but  was  unable  to  make  progrefrs 
against  the  republican  army  under  Heche.  By 
his  ert'orts  the,  insurrection  was  renewed  in 
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1799,  but  withoat  success,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  flee  to  England.  He  was  received  with 
distinction  by  the  English  government,  and  by 
the  count  of  Artois,  who  made  him  lieutenant 
general.  In  1803  he  returned  to  Paris,  with 
several  other  officers,  with  the  design  of  over- 
throwing the  government.  His  plot  was  re- 
vealed, and  all  the  efforts  of  the  police  were 
innuediately  directed  to  his  discovery.  Piche- 
gru,  his  principal  associate,  was  betrayed  by  a 
friend,  and  was  a  few  days  later  found  dead 
in  his  cell.  Oadoudal  was  arrested  in  March, 
1804,  attempting  to  leave  Paris  in  a  cover- 
ed carriage,  first,  however,  shooting  two  of  the 
police^  and  shortly  after  was  acyudged  guilty 
of  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  first  consul. 
He  showed  great  courage  to  the  last,  avowing 
himself  to  be  the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
avoiding  most  carefully  to  compromise  any  of 
his  partisans. 

CADWALADiXy  John,  an  American  soldier, 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1743,  died  Feb.  10, 
1786.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
convention  in  1775 ;  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  was  commander  of  a  volunteer  com- 
pany, nearly  all  the  members  of  which  sub- 
sequently became  officers  in  the  army.  In 
1777  he  was  appointed  by  congress  a  brigadier 
general,  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Prince- 
ton, Brandy  wine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth. 
He  commanded  one  division  of  the  army  in  the 
attact  upon  Trenton,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
ice  from  crossing  the  river  in  season  to  en- 
gage in  anything  but  tlie  pursuit  of  the  defeat- 
ed enemy.  He  fought  a  duel  with  Gen.  Con- 
way on  account  of  his  intrigues  against  Gen. 
Washington,  and  was  after  the  war  a  member 
of  the  assembly  of  Maryland. 

CJ2CILIANS,  or  Apedt,  an  order  of  batrachians, 
with  a  long  snake-like  body,  destitute  of  limbs, 
and  with  very  minute  eyes.  They  live  in  the 
tropical  marshes  of  the  old  and  new  world, 
and  attain  a  length  of  1  to  3  feet.  Their  move- 
ments are  snake-like. 

CJBaUIJS  STATIIJS,  a  Roman  comic  poet,  con- 
temporary of  Ennius,  and  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  Terence,  died  in  168  B.  0.  Of  his 
works  there  remain  only  a  few  fragments,  and 
the  titles  of  40  of  his  dramas,  which  indicate 
that  his  plays  were  adaptations  from  the  works 
of  Greek  writers  of  the  new  comedy.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  who  placed 
him,  with  Plautus  and  Terence,  in  the  first 
rank  of  comic  poets. 

C^rM  (Lat.  cacus,  blind),  the  rounded  or 
sac-like  commencement  of  the  large  intestine. 
The  small  intestine  opens  into  the  large  intes- 
tine nearly  at  right  angles,  and  at  a  distance  of 
2^  inches  from  the  commencement  of  the  lat- 
ter. This  portion  of  the  large  intestine,  inclu- 
ded between  its  commencement  and  the  opening 
of  the  small  intestine,  is  called  the  caecum,  or, 
in  popular  language,  the  blind  gut,  from  its 
closed  and  rounded  extremity.  It  is  also  called  j 
the  caput  coli,  or  head  of  the  colon.  It  is  the 
most  capacious  portion  of  the  large  intestine, 


its  width  being  about  equal  to  its  length.  It  is 
situated  in  the  right  iliac  region  Tsee  Abdomen), 
where  it  is  retained  in  position  oy  a  fold  of  pe- 
ritoneum and  an  attachment  of  loose  cellular 
tissue.  From  its  rounded  extremity  it  sends 
off  a  narrow  tubular  prolongation,  four  or  five 
inches  in  length,  called  the  vermiform  appen- 
dix, which  is  curled  spirally  in  several  turns, 
and  is  also  retained  in  position  by  a  peritoneal 
attachment.  The  specific  functions  performed 
by  the  csBcum,  as  distinguished  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  large  intestine,  are  not  clearly 
understood.  It  is  sometimes  the  abode  of  a 
minute  parasite,  the  trichocephalus  diapar^ 
which  is  rarely  found  in  any  other  location. 

€J3)]II0N,  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  died 
A.  D.  680.  According  to  tradition,  he  was 
a  swineherd  to  the  monks  of  Whitby,  and 
one  night  a  vision  appeared  to  him  and  com- 
manded him  to  sing.  When  he  awoke,  the 
words  of  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  Creator 
were  impressed  upon  his  memory.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  monastery  at  Whitby,  where 
he  continued  to  compose  devotional  poems. 
His  paraphrase  of  parts  of  the  Scriptures  was 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1655,  edited  by  Ju- 
nius. Thorpe  published  an  edition  of  it  (Lon- 
don, 1882)  for  the  society  of  antiquaries.  It 
has  been  said  that  Milton  took  some  ideas  of 
"  Paradise  Lost "  from  the  poems  of  Ccedmon. 
They  were  very  popular,  and  furnished  plenti- 
ful materials  to  the  makers  of  mysteries  and 
miracle  plays.  The  only  manuscript  of  the 
paraphrase  extant  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bod- 
leian library  at  Oxford. 

CJSUIJS  AURiaLIAlflJS,  a  Latin  physician,  a 
native  of  Nnmidia,  who  fiourishea  during  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  sect  of  the  Methodici,  and  the  au- 
thor of  a  medical  work  still  highly  esteemed. 
He  divides  diseases  into  two  great  classes,  the 
acute  and  the  chronic,  to  the  former  of  which 
classes  he  devotes  his  first  three  books,  and 
to  the  latter  the  remaining  seven. 
'  CJ3JIJ8  HOSTS.    See  Rome. 

CAEBf,  a  town  of  Normandy,  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Calvados,  upon  the  river 
Ome,  10  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  120  m.  W.  N.W. 
of  Paris ;  pop.  in  1866,  41,564.  It  is  on  the  line 
of  the  Pans  and  Cherbourg  railway,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  a  railway  from  the  south.  The  Odon 
falls  into  the  Ome  at  the  city,  and  a  basin  is 
formed  which  is  connected  by  a  ship  canal 
with  the  ocean,  so  that  vessels  of  200  tons  are 
enabled  to  reach  Caen.  Its  streets  are  broad 
and  straight.  William  the  Conqueror  built 
here  a  large  church,  known  as  the  ahhaye  atix 
hommes,  now  the  church  of  St.  Etiennc,  where 
he  was  buried ;  while  his  queen,  Matilda,  was 
the  founder  of  another  church,  the  ahbaye  aux 
femmes^  now  the  church  of  Saint  Trinity, 
whose  elegant  architecture  contrasts  with  the 
austere  severity  of  the  former.  The  church  of 
St.  Pierre  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
spire ;  and  there  are  several  other  fine  churches. 
The  finest  promenades  are  the  Grand  Coors 
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along  tlie  Orne,  the  Petit  Conrs,  antl  the  Conrs 
Untt'iirclli.  Tim  hi'itel <Je  Valois,  built  inlCSS  for 
NiciiliiH  Lt!  Valuia,  ia  now  tlio  eichaoRe.  Tlio 
lirt-ti'otiirt',  tlio  tlicatrc,  the  liall  of  the  nniver- 
Bitv,  and  the  hotel  de  ville  are  tine  liuUdingd. 
In  the  lic'itel  de  ville  is  u  public  library  of 
more  than  .^0,000  vohiin«ti.  Tlje  museum  enn- 
taina  n  fine  ecilU'etJon  of  piiintingH.  The  jiria- 
oipol  inn  unfile  tun.',  that  oflaee,  employs  20,0ii0 
women  iind  ehildren.  There  nre  four  sliip  yards, 
nnd  eut  xttine,  i[iiarrie<l  in  tlj«  neit^hborhood,  h 
exporteil  in  large  iiaontitieB. — C'aen  was  stronf;- 
ly  fortiliiii  by  the  dukes  of  Nonniindy,  but 
of  these  fiirtiticatiuUH  one  tower  and  a  castle 
are  all  that  remain.  It  was  tiken  in  IU6  by 
Edward  III.  jniit  before  the  battle  of  Or<!-ey; 
and  aimin  by  the  Kn(;lisli  in  1417,  who  held  it 
till  Hiil}.  It  8ull'ered  durin);  the  eivi]  and 
reli^noiis  war:!  of  Ihe  llth  century;  it  was  pil- 
hiped  by  the  Iliifrnenots  in  I5f)2,  and  deprived 
by  thu  rovucatiun  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in 
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of  (TTOimd,  322  by  103  ft.  haa  receive*]  the 
name  of  Arthur's  Round  Table ;  but  it  was 
probably  a  Roman  amphitheatre.     In  tlie  l!th 
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noted  as  a  Reat  of  leamin;;, 
iiiid  eontaineil  an  abbey  of  Oietercian  monks. 
Many  iilijccts  of  nntiipiity,  chiefly  Human.  h«*e 
lieen  found  in  the  vicinity,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  tnnneum  of  the  town. 

f  lEXnABTUEJI.  See  CABUARTnRN. 
flfXNiBVOX.  See  CARSARroN; 
(JSiLPINTS,  indrew  (Andbea  Cbsalpixo), 
an  Italian  physician  and  naturalist,  bom  at 
Arezzo  in  lOlt),  died  in  Kome,  Feb.  23.  1403. 
lie  was  for  a  time  professor  of  botany  in  the 
univerMtyof  I'isa,  and  was  afterward  called  to 
Koine  by  Clement  VIII.  to  be  cliief  physician 
to  the  pope  and  {inifessor  of  medicine  in  the 
Sapienza  rollege,  wliieh  ponitions  he  retained 
till  his  death,  lie  pablished  works  upon  bot- 
any, niinendofry.  iriedieine,  nnd  the  hiirhe^t 
■piestiiins  of  philosopliy.  His  philo9Ki]ibieal 
spei-ulations  are  contained  mainly  in  his  Qu/n^- 
tiimn  PrripiiUtirtf.  In  bis  first  publication, 
Siiefiit'im  Artin  MnUea  Ilippofrntirum,  he 
showed  his  knowledtie  of  the  system  of  the 
Hrculation  of  the  bluiKl.     The  fullnwinfc  pas- 

!  sii^'c  is  from  the  N-eonil  chapter  of  its  &n\ 

I  laxik ;  "  For  in  animals  we  see  that  the  nutri- 
ment is  carrier!  throiifcb  the  veins  to  the  heart 

;  as  to  a  labonilory.  nnd  its  Inst  iierfertitqi  lieini; 
there  altaineil,  il  is  driven  by  the  Bptrit  which 
is  bepitten  in  the  heart  tlirouf-h  the  nrterivn 
and  distril.ute.1  to  ibe  whole  bodv."  The  «ts- 
letii  accepted  since  the  time  of  Harvey  co^ld 
hardly  W  more  definitely  or  accurately  stale<l. 
Ik-  was  slyl.d  by  I.inmens  the  first  orthodox 
or  svsii-itiatir'  botiinist.  and  liis  work  on  nlanli 
was  11  hundlioiik  lo  l.inniCiis  in  all  hii  cUsMti- 
ciitions.  Hoiiinyin  tlie  timeof  Oa^salpinus was 
tliepoi>iilar  wilcbc-raft:  asaseienee,  it  eoninsttil 
in  a  mass  of  erudition  nlNiiit  the  mnrvelloUH  but 
iiiiapnarv  virtiu-riof  jilanla.  C'lesa I| 'in ua  sought 
successfully  to  iranstl-r  it  fn.m  the  realm  of 
mnffic  to  that  of  science.  He  proponed  the 
liiksts  of  chiHsitii-ntion  npon  which  the  whole 
system  of  l.innieti«  rests,  namely,  the  iliatinc- 
tion  <if  plnnts  in  tiieir  parts  of  fmctification. 
nnd  delini-d  mnny  <<]iis4i.-s  and  orden  aa  they 

.  remain  in  the  l.inna>an  arrangement. 
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CJ8AR9  Caivs  JiUiu,  a  Roman  general  and 
gtatesman,  bora,  according  to  anthorities  long 
universally  credited,  July  12,  100  B.  C,  but, 
according  to  the  almost  unanswerable  proof 
recently  advanced  by  Momrasen,  exactly  two 
years  earlier,  assassinated  in  the  senate  house 
on  the  ides  (15th)  of  March,  44  B.  C.  The 
month  of  his  birth,  previously  called  Quin- 
tilis,  was  from  his  name  called  Julius,  from 
which  comes  our  July.  His  father,  of  the  same 
name,  was  of  preetorian  rank,  and  his  mother 
belonged  to  tne  family  of  Aurelius  Cotta. 
From  the  earliest  age  he  gave  evidence  of  the 
most  extraordinary  endowments.  He  was 
quick  to  learn,  of  wonderful  memory,  the  live- 
liest imagination,  and  indefatigable  diligence. 
In  his  17th  year,  having  been  married  to  one 
Cossntia,  he  procured  a  divorce  in  order  to 
marry  Cornelia,  a  daughter  of  Cinna,  then  a 
leader  of  the  democratic  party.  His  aunt  Ju- 
lia had  previoasly  married  Marius,  the  fore- 
most democratic  chief;  and  thus  by  a  double 
connection  CaBsar  was  bronght  upon  the  popu- 
lar side.  Sulla  sought  to  detach  him  from  this 
party  by  persuading  him  to  repudiate  his  wife, 
but  Ceesar  refused.  Sulla,  angry  at  this,  strip- 
ped him  of  his  wife's  dowry,  of  the  fortune  he 
had  inherited,  and  of  the  office  oiflamen  dinlis 
(priest  of  Jupiter)  which  ho  held.  Orosar  even 
deemed  it  necessary  to  quit  Rome,  and  esca- 
ping the  satellites  of  SuUa,  who  tracked  liim 
m  his  flight,  he  took  refuge  with  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia.  Minucius  Tliermus  was  then 
prcBtor  in  Asia,  and  appointed  Ceesar  to  conduct 
the  siege  of  Mytilene,  which  he  did  witli  re- 
markable energy  and  success.  The  death  of 
Sulla  allowed  him  to  return  to  Rome,  where  he 
indicted  Dolabella  for  extortion  in  Macedonia 
(77) ;  but  the  senate  saved  its  partisan.  The 
credit  he  gained  as  an  orator  in  the  case  of 
Dolabella  suggested  to  him  the  design  of  culti- 
vating eloquence,  for  which  purpose  he  sot 
out  for  Rhodes,  to  receive  the  instructions  of 
Molo,  who  a  year  or  two  before  was  Cicero's 
teacher.  On  the  way  thither  he  was  captured 
by  a  band  of  Cilician  pirates,  who  detained 
him  38  days.  They  asked  a  ransom  of  30 
talents  (over  $30,000),  which  he  laughed  at, 
saying  that  if  they  knew  who  he  was  they 
would  demand  50.  He  consented  to  pay  it, 
but  told  them  that  if  he  ever  caught  thom  after- 
ward he  would  crucify  them  all.  Arrived  at 
the  island  of  Delos,  he  was  set  on  shore,  and 
paid  the  ransom  ;  but  he  immediately  organized 
a  small  fleet,  sailed  in  pursuit  of  the  pirates, 
came  up  with  and  captured  them,  and  taking 
them  to  land  reported  their  case  to  the  Roman 
proconsul.  While  that  magistrate  was  con- 
sidering what  was  to  be  done,  Ccesar  remem- 
bered his  threat,  and  executed  the 'whole  gang. 
In  74,  hearing  that  he  had  been  chosen  one  of 
the  pontifices,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  for  a 
while  led  a  life  of  pleasure,  some  say  of  jrross 
debauchery,  winning  the  good  opinion  of  the 
people  by  his  atfable  manners  and  careless 
generosity.     In  73  he  was  chosen  a  military 


tribune,  and  in  68  a  queastor,  in  which  office 
he  delivered  a  panegyric  on  his  aunt  Julia, 
the  wife  of  Marius;  and  he  also  caused  the  bust 
of  Marius  to  be  carried  in  procession,  for  the 
flrst  time  since  the  dictatorship  of  Sulla. 
While  he  was  qutestor  he  also  served  in  Spain, 
distinguishing  himself  by  his  military  capaci- 
ty. In  65  he  was  elected  eedile,  and  this  office, 
being  connected  with  the  public  entertain- 
ments, gave  him  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
taste  for  magniflcence.  He  raised  again  the 
trophies  of  victory,  which,  erected  in  the  capi- 
tal by  Marius,  had  been  thrown  down  by  Sulla's 
order ;  and  he  enlarged  the  theatres,  and  gave 
splendid  games  and  festivals.  He  came  out  of 
the  eedileship  several  millions  of  dollars  in  debt. 
In  68  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  was  discovered, 
and  Cffisar  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  it ; 
but  when  the  matter  came  up  in  the  senate 
some  time  later,  he  succeeded,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  auditors,  though  not  of  historians, 
in  disproving  the  story,  lie  defended  the  con- 
spirators, however,  from  the  punishment  of 
death,  holding  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  scat- 
ter them  and  keep  them  under  strict  guard. 
In  the  same  year  he  aspired  to  the  place  of 
pontifex  maximus,  one  of  considerable  influence 
and  emolument.  Catulus,  an  opposing  candi- 
date, offered  to  pay  his  debts  if  he  would  with- 
draw, but  Caesar  replied  that  he  would  borrow 
more  money  than  that  if  it  were  necessary  to 
his  success.  On  the  day  of  election  he  remark- 
ed to  his  mother  that  this  day  would  see  him 
either  the  chief  priest  of  Rome  or  a  dead  man. 
He  was  elected,  getting  more  votes  from  the 
tribes  of  his  opponents  than  they  did  them- 
selves. The  next  year  (62)  he  became  praetor, 
and  on  laying  down  that  office  was  transferred, 
as  was  the  custom,  to  the  government  of  a  prov- 
ince. He  selected  Spain;  but  before  he  de- 
parted his  creditors  arrested  him,  and  his 
friend  Orassus  had  to  become  his  security  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  $5,000,000.  He  achiev- 
ed not  a  little  military  success  in  Spain  in  a 
cruel  war  against  the  native  tribes,  and  then 
hurried  back  to  run  for  the  consulship.  He 
was  chosen,  and  administered  the  government 
with  unexampled  vigor  (59).  His  colleague, 
Bibulus,  attempted  in  the  outset  to  check  him 
in  his  objects,  but  in  a  short  time  was  com- 
pletely outmanaged,  and  when  he  attempted 
to  resist  Crosar's  measures  was  carried  from 
the  forum  by  the  lictors  at  Csesar's  order.  He 
limited  the  powers  of  the  senate,  often  even 
disregarding  their  constitutional  decrees ;  pro- 
cured the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  distribution 
of  lands  among  the  poorer  classes ;  gained  the 
favor  of  the  equestrian  order  by  releasing  it 
from  an  oppressive  contract ;  and  made  him- 
self a  great  favorite  with  the  people.  At  the 
same  time  he  strengthened  the  political  coali- 
tion made  the  preceding  year  with  Pompey  and 
Cra-^sus,  and  known  as  the  first  triumvirate.  At 
the  close  of  his  term  he  was  given  the  govern- 
ment of  Cisalpine  Ganl,  with  lUyricum,  for  five 
;  years ;  and  the  senate,  the  more  effectually  to 
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fcct  him  out  of  tlio  waj,  a<l<1i.'i1  Trflnseljiine 
(■an)  <t'rauct.-)  to  tim  I'lmr^'c  ("lU).  TIil*  next 
year  lio  arrivi'd  in  liis  pnivini^i'.  wlieru  lio  wos 
now  tt>  cngnin;  in  a  liibcir  wliii.li  ivoulil  tust  liis 
military  tuli-nts.  Tliu  ItninuDs  verc  nHkeil  In 
eettlis  tliu  \li»|iiitt'H  of  tlju  (iiillic  trilien,  war- 
rinj;  nitiunR  iriicli  otlicr  for  tlio  axccntlnncy,  and 
a):w  t<i  liL>l[i  tlivm  rc'puliw  tlio  i^uovj,  who  were 
boRiiininf!  to  invadu  and  upprtsit  the  country. 
Coi.'iar  di'firated  tlm  Gcrinnn  army  under  Ario- 
vialii^  tii'tivi-L'n  Vi:sontio  (Ui-Bancon)  and  the 
Jiliiiii;,  in  58,  mid  drovu  Iliu  roninaut  acros.i  tjie 
Rhine;  in  oTIio  miirclii-d  a^aiiiBt,  and  in  that  and 
till'  suun'odin^  yi-ar  full;  itultjugiit«d  the  Belgiu 
tribes,  winninp  a  serit-s  of  reinarkahle  TJctorit's ; 
in  thi>  suinniL'r  of  iio  hL-  niuilt:  hi4  firat  uxpcdi- 
tiun  to  Britain,  and  the  nuxt  i>)irinff  nndortook 
a  pnrtliilly  8ui'ces><fiil  iiivuition  of  the  L>limd ;  in 
G3,  his  t'urermii«Dt  havint;  buvn  CKlonded  fur 
livo  yciiid  more,  he  Mippnascd  a  formidable 
insiirri'ction  aiuonjf  the  coiuiuorcil  continental 
trilK's;  and  on  the  hreakingiiiit  of  aBCcond  and 
wide-spread  revolt,  he  finally  determined  on  th« 
complete  and  lusting  Biiliji-ction  of  the  whole 
of  (iaiil,  nearly  all  of  whirli.  ineludln^  the 
(creater  ]inrt  of  tliu  former  allies  of  tlie  Komans, 
wa^  now  arrayed  a(i[uin!--t  liiiu.  After  a  long 
itucreiision  of  ritdent  eouHirtR,  and  displays  of 
tlio  ni(>st  brilliant  (teneralshii),  he  saw  lul  tlie 
rcfcion  west  of  the  Khinu  (wideh  river  lie 
crossed  twice)  and  north  of  the  Pyrenees  made 
sniTjeet  to  lioine,  anil  his  desipn  accuniprtshcd. 
— In  the  mean  time  politieul  intri)!ues  had 
hetm  (vinstantly  afntating  Rome,  and  now,  at 
the  dose  of  Ilia  virtorious  eiimiiaigns,  Pom- 

Iicy,  his  rival  (thoutch  lately  his  son-in-law, 
laving  in  59  married  his  daughter  Julia,  who 
died  in  64),  proonred  a  law  reeallini;  Crnsar, 
who  refused  to  obey,  and  was  threatened  with 
beinir  declared  the  i-ncniy  of  tlio  rc|iublic.  The 
tribunes  of  the  peoj)lo  refused  to  eonlirm  the 
ilecreoa,  when  tlio  senate,  treatinp  tlieir  veto 
with  pontcmj)!,  outlawed  Cn^siir,  and  direetcd 
the  consuls  to  ''see  to  it  that  the  republic 
should  snlFer  no  harm."  The  tribimea  repair- 
ed to  C'iesar,  who  hud  now  by  means  ,of  their 
areessioTi  pit  the  law  on  his  side,  and  he  im- 
mediately (-laniiary,  4!<)  passed  the  liubicon, 
a  small  stream  separating  his  jirovineo  from 
the  territories  of  the  repnblie.  in  order  to  niareli 
U]>on  Itnnie.  This  act  was  ei|uivalent  (i>  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  senate,  who  i)re- 
pannl  for  defence.  Pimipvy  acted  as  their 
ciiimmniiler-in-cliief,  but  the  poiiiilar  feeling 
soon  uinnifested  itself  so  dei-idcdiy  in  favor  of 
Cff^sa^,  that  the  senatorial  party  Hed  to  (!reece. 
Cajsar  (inrMied  lliem  thither,  ami  then  for  years 
a  war  nigeil  which  te<l  C'iesar  into  Spain,  and  all 
over  Italy :  into  The*Mily,  wlu-r.'  lUe  great  bat- 
tle of  Phnrsaliu  or  I'harsidus  (Aug.  li,  44i  deci- 
ded forliini  against  ['oiii|iey;  to  Kgypt,  where 
he  wept  at  tlie  ^igllt  of  the  heiul  of  his  great 
rival,  tn-ai-heroiisly  killed  there,  .iml  where  he 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Hirvptian  wiaiian  the 
dispute  fur  the  throne  between  the  last  Ptole- 
my and  (.'leojiatra ;  into  Pontus,  a;.'aiiist  Plmr- 


naces,  son  of  Uithridates,  where  he  conquered 
with  such  ease  tliat  he  could  announce  Veni. 
Tiili,Firi;  intollieprovincouf  Africa,  where  he 
defeated  M.  Scipio,  but  could  not  conqner  Cato. 
who  at  Utica  preferred  death  to  life  under  the 
rule  of  a  jungle  man.  TheresitUofthese  victo- 
ries was  thiit  Ca;sur  gained  supreme  {lOWer  in 
the  Roman  state,  and  in  46  was  proclaimed  diC' 
tatorfor  ten  years,  from  tbelst  of  January,  43. 
With  consummate  statesmanship  bo  set  to  work 
reorganizing  the  natjon,  though  per)>etually  in- 
terrupted by  the  remains  of  the  senatorial  par- 
ty. The  sons  of  Pompey  rose  against  him  in 
}^]>ain,  which  compelled  tiim  to  go  tbith 
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.'nish  them  (at  Muuda  46)  On  his  return  he 
nas  hailed  as  imperator,  and  mvested  with 
sovereign  powers  the  appellation  of  pater  pa- 
triir.  '-the  fctlicr 
ot  hiB  country," 
waa  voted  bim; 
the  coins  were 
stamped  with  his 
Image ;  and  Le 
« as  allowed  to 
wear  at  all  times 
a  crown  of  lanrel 
onhiBhead.  Tliis 
eiiesB  of  sabser- 
Mcnce  on  tlie  part 
of  tho  multitude, 
w  on  and  deluded 
by  his  triumphs,  and  his  kingly  show  and  liber- 
ality, rekindled  tlie  jealousy  of  the  aristocratic 
faction,  and  disgusted  all  the  more  moderate. 
But  the  gross  tlattery  of  the  new  senate  car- 
ried matters  to  a  still  higher  pitch  of  adula- 
tion. They  ordered  the  statues  of  Ceesar  l«  be 
boruo  in  the  processions  along  witb  those  of 
the  gods ;  they  dedicated  temples  and  altars  to 
him,  and  ap|>ointcd  priests  to  superintend  bis 
,  worship.  A  story  Ireeame  current  that  he  b»- 
I  ]drcd  to  tho  name  of  king  and  to  rojol  jiower : 
and  though  he  had  ostentatiously  refused  a 
crown  tendered  him  in  public  by  Uark  An- 
;  tony,  this  report  gained  such  credit  tliat  a 
'  number  of  young  patriciansavailed  themselves 
j  of  the  Roman  aversion  to  a  monarchical  title 
I  IIS  a  cloak  to  a  design  for  Ctcsar's  assassination. 
;  Cuius  Cussius  was  the  ostenfflble  leader  of  this 
.  conspiracy,  agisted  by  Itrutns,  whom  Cvsar 
had  greatly  benefited,  but  wlin  was  persuaded 
to  siicritice  his  benefactor,  as  hia  ancestor  aocri- 
ficcd  liis  sons,  to  tho  republic.  Cmsar  was  ab- 
sorbed in  his  reforms  of  tlie  Kovcmmeni,  and 
in  the  endeavor  to  consolidate  the  public  or- 
der, to  which  end  he  had  projected  and  ]>artly 
executed  several  vital  mi-asures.  While  he 
was  thus  engaged  the  consjiirators,  about  CO  in 
idl,  [lerlected  their  plans.  Though  warned  by 
a  MHitlisuver.  and.  acconling  to  the  Roman  ac- 
connt.  met  by  the  most  unfavorable  omens, 
Caisar  was  not  to  he  dissuaded  from  his  regu- 
lar attention  to  tlic  jiubliu  business,  and  vinted 
the  senate  house  as  usual  on  the  ides  of  Uorch. 
the  day  of  which  the  fortune-teller  had  in- 
■^tructeil  him  to  beware.     On  hia  way  a  writ- 
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ten  account  of  tlie  conspiracy  was  put  into  his 
hiindf  but  ho  thrust  it  unopened  into  the 
bosom  of  his  mantle.  It  was  agreed  bv  tbe 
conspirators  that  one  of  them,  Lucius  Tillius 
Cimber,  should  present  a  petition  to  him,  and 
that  his  expected  refusal  to  grant  it  should  be 
the  signal  for  his  murder.  All  happened  as  it 
had  been  planned ;  the  assassins  rushed  upon 
him  with  their  daggers,  and  met  with  but  a 
momentary  resistance;  wrapped  in  his  toga, 
he  sank,  pierced  with  23  wounds,  at  the  fi)Ot 
of  the  statue  of  Pompey ;  and  Home  was  again 
plunged  into  civil  war,  and  became  a  prey  to 
Antony  and  Octavius,  the  grandson  of  Caesar's 
sister  Julia.  The  heads  of  the  conspiracy, 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  perished  at  Philippi  in  42, 
and  when  Octavius  had  vanquished  Antonius, 
Offisar's  son  by  Cleopatra,  CaBsarion,  was  put  to 
death  by  his  order.  Cadsar^s  last  wife,  Calpumia, 
survived  him. — As  a  general  Cffisar  stands  in 
history  among  the  first,  having  no  eqnal  except 
perhaps  the  modem  Napoleon ;  as  a  statesman 
tli^  highest  rank  is  conceded  to  him ;  as  an 
orator  he  was  compared  to  Cicero ;  and  as  a 
writer  he  surpassed  Xenonhon,  and  was  only 
less  than  Tacitus.  Besides  his  masterly  "  Com- 
mentaries," the  memoirs  of  his  own  career,  he 
wrote  on  grammar  and  on  rhetoric ;  composed 
tragedies,  satires,  and  lyrics;  and  reformed 
the  calendar  as  well  as  the  state.  (See  Calen- 
dar.) His  moral  sensibility  appears  to  have 
been  unequal  to  his  intellectual  acuteness  or  to 
his  force  of  will ;  and  the  record  of  his  life  is 
stained  by  acts  of  profligacy,  and  by  a  need- 
loss  waste  of  human  life.  In  person,  Oa?sar  was 
tall  and  spare ;  his  face  was  generally  pale,  his 
body  weak  and  subject  to  epileptic  fits.  He 
was  fastidious  in  his  taster,  amiable  and  cour- 
teous, careful  of  the  feelings  of  his  friends, 
and  generous  to  his  enemies,  except  when  he 
deemed  them  incorrigible.  His  great  works 
are  the  Gommentarii  de  Bella  Galii^^o  and 
Commentarii  de  Bella  Cicili.  The  first  is  in 
seven  books,  containing  the  incidents  of  as 
many  campaigns ;  an  eighth  book  was  after- 
ward added  by  another  hand; -it  contains  an 
accoimt  of  his  actions  while  in  Gaul,  during 
which  time  ho  invaded  Britain  and  Germany. 
The  second  work  describes  his  contest  with 
Pompey  until  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Alexan- 
dria. It  is  not  known  when  he  published  the 
first,  but  it  was  probably  about  51  B.  0. ;  the 
second  was  published  in  47  B.  C.  Both  these 
works  were  written  immediately  after  the 
events  occurred,  and  are  therefore  most  impor- 
tant as  authorities.  His  stylo  is  noted  for  it^ 
simplicity,  naturalness,  and  purity,  for  which 
qualities  nothing  in  the  Latin  language  can  be 
compared  to  it.  Oajsar's  veracity  has  been 
called  in  question  by  Asinius  Pollio  (Suetonius, 
50),  and  by  several  later  writers.  Schneider,  in 
particular,  advances  the  opinion  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  first  work  was  political,  to  give  the  ; 
public  a  favorable  idea  of  liis  talents,  and  to 
confound  the  plans  of  his  enemies  who  were 
attempting  to  destroy  his  popularity ;  and  that  ; 
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of  the  second  to  appease  tlio  animosity  of 
the  partisans  of  Pompey.  This  opinion  has 
been  very  ingeniously  maintained,  but  there  is 
the  greatest  difliculty  in  reconciling  it  with 
the  simplicity  of  Ccesar's  style.  Caesar  is  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  unqualified  praise  by  Cicero 
in  his  Bi'utus,  Tacitus,  in  his  Germania,  calls 
him  svmmus  auctarum  divus  Julius.  The  gen- 
uineness of  the  Commentaries  has  also  been 
questioned.  Julius  Celsus,  at  Constantinople, 
published  an  abstract  of  Cacsar^s  Commen- 
taries, from  which  arose  the  report  that  he 
was  the  original  author ;  it  is  without  founda- 
tion, and  there  is  a  previous  Greek  translation 
of  Csesar  by  Planudes.  Many  think,  and  with 
reason,  that  Caesar  wrote  a  diary ;  Servius  has 
a  passage  which  is  not  in  our  copies,  under  the 
title  oiEphemerU;  and  Plutarch  has  one  under 
the  same  title  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
showing  that  something  of  the  kind  was  writ- 
ten by  him.  He  left  some  orations,  letters, 
apophthegms,  a  treatise  De  Analogia,  Antieato, 
&c.,  all  of  which  are  lost,  exce])t  the  letters 
which  are  preserved  in  the  works  of  Cicero. 
The  supposed  author  of  the  eighth  book,  and 
also  of  the  additions  to  the  civil  war,  is  Aulus 
Hirtius,  a  legate  of  Caesar,  who  died  one  year 
after  him  at  Mutina  (now  Modena),  where 
both  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were 
slain.  It  has  been  thought  that  Hirtius  wrote 
the  Belhim  JliMpanicum,  but  the  style  shows 
it  to  be  the  work  of  a  different  hand.  Tho 
editia  princeps  of  Caesar's  works  was  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1469;  good  editions  are 
those  of  Oudendorp  (Stuttgart,  1822)  and 
Herzog  (Leipsic,  1831-'4).— -The  ancient  au- 
thorities for  the  life  of  Caesar  are  the  biog- 
raphies ^y  Suetonius  and  Plutarch,  the  let- 
ters and  orations  of  Cicero,  and  the  histories 
of  Dion  Cassius,  Appian,  and  Velleius  Pater- 
culus.  A  life  of  Caesar  was  begun  by  Napo- 
leon III.,  and  two  volumes  were  published 
{VHUttaire  de  Jules  Cesar,  Paris,  1865-'6). 
But  perhaps  the  best  modem  account  of  his 
career  is  that  given  by  Mommsen,  who,  in 
his  "  History  of  Rome,"  has  devoted  a  very 
large  space  to  this  subject. 

CiESAR^  Sir  Jiliis,  an  English  jurist,  of  Ital- 
ian descent,  son  of  a  physician  to  Queens  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  born  at  Tottenham  in  1557, 
died  April  28,  1636.  After  having  held  high 
ofliices  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he 
was  appointed  by  James  I.  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  This  office  he  resigned  upon  re- 
ceiving that  of  master  of  the  rolls,  which  he 
retained  till  his  death.  He  was  a  strong  friend 
of  Bacon,  whom  he  assisted  during  his  trial, 
and  who  died  in  his  arms.  Williams,  Bacon's 
successor,  having  himself  had  no  experience  in 
chancery  practice,  relied  greatly  upon  Sir  Ju- 
lius's learning  and  skill.  He  was  remarkable 
for  the  gravity  of  his  character,  and  his  repu- 
tation for  benevolence  was  so  great  that  his 
house  was  as  well  known  to  poor  people  as  a 
hospital.  His  life  was  publlsned  by  Edmund 
Lodge  (royal  4to,  London,  1810). 
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1  (now  Khitariyeh).  I.  An  ani-ient 
city  of  Jiiilca,  on  tiio  llediterraneaii,  55  m, 
N.  N.  W.  of  Jenisnlem.  It  was  founded  by 
Herod  tlio  Great,  upon  tlie  aite  of  a  town  culled 
TorriH  iitmtonis.  lie  formed  its  liarbor  bj 
the  coDMtructioD  of  a  curved  molo  2U0  fl.  in 
lenffth,  linilt  of  blocks  of  etono  SO  ft.  lonj^ 
and  18  wide,  which  was  one  of  the  grealcMt 
workx  of  tmtiqnit}'.    The  eity  waa  built  aronud 
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the  harbor,  and  was  adorned  with  a  tem 
Augustus  Cieur,  after  whom  it  waa  ni 
with  a  tlieatre,  pircua,  and  many  other  apl 
oditices.    It  became  the  seat  of  the  II 

Srocuratora  and  of  the  titnlar  kings  of  J 
n  tills  city  Peter  preached,  Paul  was  imp 
e<),  and  James  was  pnt  to  death.  Eoaebi 
hiHtorian  was  bishop  of  Cesarea.  Thecil 
taken  by  the  Saracens  shortlj  after  the 
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of  Moliainmed,  and  recaptured  in  1101  by  the 
cmsodtrs,  who  built  a  cathedral  ujinn  the  eite 
of  the  ancient  tomjile.  It  is  now  in  ruins.  II. 
An  ancient  city  of  the  difitriot  of  Cilicia  in  Cap- 
piidocio,  originally  called  Mnzaca,  atYerwnrd  Eu- 
sebio,  and  the  residoDco  of  the  kings  of  Cflpl'a- 
ducio.  It  was  taken  by  Tigranes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia, who  carried  the  people  with  other  Cap- 
liaducians  to  his  new  town  Tigranocerto,  but 
some  of  them  retnmed  after  the  Romans  took 
Tifrranorerta.  When  Tiberius  made  Cappa- 
docia  a  Roman  province,  lie  cliaDKcd  the  niiine 
of  Miizncji  to  Ca'Harea,  and  mode  it  the  capital. 
In  the  reign  of  Valerian  it  was  laken  by  Sapor, 
who  sli^w  many  tlioasanda  of  the  inhabitantii. 
At  this  tiirie,  about  A.  I).  2.^5,  it  had  a  popula- 
tion iif  4110,000.  In  the  reign  iif  Justinian  the 
walls  were  ropairwi,  and  wlieo  Cappodocia  was 
divided  into  I'rhnn  and  Seciinda  it  was  the 
capital  of  ("appadocia  Prima.    It  was  the  birtli- 

Clneo  of  St.  Rosil  the  (ireat,  wlio  became 
iahop  of  Coisarea  A.  I).  370.     (See  Kaiba- 

rXSlKElJI  SBmOX,  the  taking  of  a  child 
from  the  worah  by  cutting.  Sextu*  Julius,  an 
aacetitorof  Julias  Cwsor,  is  said  to  have  come 
into  the  world  by  this  operation,  and  to  have 
received  accordingly  the  name  of  Ciesar  (I^t. 
ctnUrf,  to  cut),  which  was  afterward  re- 
tainer! ns  a  faniily  dcsipiation  by  his  direct 
descemlants;  and  the  name  Ctpsareiin  section 
was  subsequently  given  to  the  ojierution  itself. 
The  operation  was  first  iterfuniieil  on  women 
who  died  in  childbirth  iH'fore  the  child  was 
bom.  as  a  mcann  of  saving  the  life  of  the  infant. 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  nxitber.  After  the  piiblitatiim  of 
the  work  of  Eucharius  I'uslein.  at  Worms,  in  , 


1613  ("Tho  Bose  Garden  for  Hidwive 
Pr^^nant  Women"),  and  the  improveme 
obsletric  science  made  by  Veulius  ]n  P 
1543,  the  Csesnrean  operation  was  not  onl. 
formed  in  all  such  cases,  but  was  commi 
by  law,  as  a  means  of  saving  the  life  ( 
child.  In  1681  Francois  Ronsset,  a  an 
in  Paris,  jiublishcd  a  treatise  in  which  he 
proofs  of  tlio  possibility  of  safely  perfo 
the  Cicsarean  operation  on  the  livlnK  mi 
in  cases  of  malformation  and  impodaible  ni 
delivery.  He  also  first  gave  the  preaent 
to  this  operation,  which  from  that  timi 
ward  has  often  been  performed  on  the 
mother  with  complete  success,  thongh  ui 
variably. — When  from  any  caose  the  ai 
posterior  diameter  of  the  superior  strait  ( 
lielvia,  or  tho  transverse  diameter  of  the '. 
strait,  is  not  more  than  I^  inch,  the  head  r 
child  cannot  pass,  and  there  is  no  noaailHli 
delivery  per  riat  naturala.  It  tnen  bw 
necessary,  if  the  child  be  living,  to  resort  t 
Cresarean  operation  as  the  only  meana  t 
lively.  Dr.  Churchill,  one  of  Uie  hi^iei 
thorities  on  this  question,  atotea  "  that  in 
where  the  patient  cannot  be  deliver«d  b; 
other  means,  and  where,  oonseqnentlj, 
mother  and  child  wonld  ine7itab]7die,ad 
of  saving  the  lives  of  both  is  afibrdod  h 
C'n>Mirean  section."  In  this  operation  the 
of  the  abdomen  are  carefully  opened  in 
of  tlie  uterus,  which  is  also  opened,  aoi 
child  is  taken  directly  from  the  womb,  ii 
of  passing  through  the  natural  descent, 
best  period  for  o[>erating  is  at  the  ooinni 
tiicnt  of  tlie  labor,  provided  there  be  no  < 
a-i  to  its  neccsdty.  The  Btrengtb  of  the 
turicnt  woman  is  then  onimpaired;  ihc 
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bear  the  operation  better,  and  runs  less  risk  of 
inflammation. 

CJSIIM,  a  metal  discovered  in  1860-'61  by 
Bunsen  and  Kirciihoff  by  means  of  spectrum 
analysis.  It  so  closely  resembles  potassium  in 
its  properties  that  it  had  escaped  the  notice  of 
chemists  who  pursued  their  investigations  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  methods  of  analysis. 
Bunsen,  in  his  capacity  of  sanitary  inspector 
of  the  mineral  sprmgs  of  Baden,  received  the 
residues  from  the  evaporation  of  DOrkheim 
water,  and  in  the  course  of  a  critical  examina- 
tion into  its  properties  detected  by  two  blue 
lines  on  the  spectrum  that  something  different 
from  potash  was  manifestly  present.  Re  precip- 
itated the  iiew  body  with  chloride  of  platinum, 
and  by  repeated  washings  separated  it  from  its 
surroundings.  In  consequence  of  the  color  of 
the  lines  on  the  spectrum  he  gave  the  name  of 
csQsium  (Lat.  ccBsius,  sky-blue)  to  the  now  ele- 
ment. The  first  publication  on  the  subject  was 
in  the  A  nnaUn  of  Liebig  and  WOhler  for  July, 
1861.  In  1864  Pisaui  found  csBsium  to  the 
extent  of  34  per  cent,  in  a  rare  mineral  from 
the  island  of  Elba,  called  pollux.  The  metal 
has  since  been  detected  in  carnallite  and  tri- 
phylline ;  in  numerous  salt  brines ;  in  the  lepi- 
dolite  of  Hebron,  Me.,  which  Johnson  found  to 
contain  0*3  per  cent. ;  in  petalite,  various  sea 
shells,  basaltic  rocks,  and  occasionally  in  the 
ashes  of  plants,  though  it  appears  not  to  be 
readily  assimilated  by  vegetables,  and  in  this 
respect  to  resemble  sodium.  Caesium  is  the 
most  electro-positive  of  all  the  metals,  and  oxi- 
dizes so  rapidly  that  Bunsen  has  not  been  able 
to  give  a  full  description  of  its  properties. 
Compounds  of  coesium,  analogous  to  those  ob- 
tained from  potassium  and  sodium,  have  been 
prepared  by  chemists.  They  yield  alums, 
soaps,  and  organic  bodies,  none  of  which  have 
at  present  any  application  in  the  art<4.  The 
atomic  weight  of  caesium  is  133,  and  its  symbol 
is  Cs. 

CJSIUS,  Vaflsis,  a  Roman  lyric  poet  of  the  1st 
century.  Only  two  lines  of  his  poems  are  ex- 
tant, one  being  quoted  by  Priscian  and  another 
by  Diomedes;  but  he  was  praised  by  Quintilian, 
and  Persius  addressed  a  satire  to  him.  lie  is 
said  to  have  been  destroyed  with  his  villa  by  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  buried  Ilerculaneum 
and  Pompeii  (79). 

CAF,  or  Kaf,  a  mountain  range  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Arabic  and  Persian  legends,  encircles 
the  earth.  The  sun  rises  from  behind  it,  and 
again  sets  behind  it.  "From  Caf  to  Caf"  is 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  The 
pivot  upon  which  the  mountain  rests  is  a  huge 
emerald,  named  Sakhral,  from  the  reflection 
of  which  earthquakes  proceed,  and  the  sky 
receives  its  color.  The  mountain  is  inhabited 
by  genii  and  giants. 

CAFFARELLI,  an  Italian  vocalist,  whose  real 
name  was  GaStano  Majorano,  born  at  or 
near  Bari  in  1703,  died  in  Naples  in  1783.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  and  his  fine 
voice  early  attracting  attention,  it  was  culti- 


vated under  the  tuition  of  the  musician  Oaf- 
faro,  after  whom  he  assumed  the  name  of  Caf- 
farelli  (little  Caffaro).  His  father  had  him 
castrated,  and  after  six  years'  study  under 
Porpora  of  Naples,  who  declared  him  to  be 
the  finest  singer  of  Italy  if  not  of  the  world, 
he  first  appeared  in  1728  at  the  Valle  theatre 
in  Rome,  assuming  a  female  part,  as  was  usual 
with  mde  soprano  singers  of  those  days,  and 
his  handsome  face  increased  the  number  of  his 
admirers.  In  1780  he  won  new  success  and 
acquired  a  largo  fortune  in  England,  after 
which  he  received  at  Venice  the  then  unpre- 
cedented annual  salary  of  800  sequins  (about 
$2,000).  In  1750  he  sang  wonderfully  in  sa- 
cred music  at  the  court  of  France,  but  offended 
Louis  XV.  by  insisting  upon  receiving  in  ad- 
dition to  another  present  the  king's  portrait, 
which  was  given  only  to  foreign  ministers,  re- 
marking that  all  the  ambassadors  in  the  world 
could  not  produce  one  single  Oaffarelli.  He 
was  immediately  ordered  to  leave  France,  and 
on  his  return  to  Italy  purchased  the  dominion 
of  San  Dorato,  and  built  a  palace  on  which 
ne  put  the  inscription,  Amphion  ThehaSy  ego 
d^mum.  He  had  no  rival  excepting  perhaps 
Farinelli  in  the  compass,  flexibility,  beauty, 
and  blended  vigor  and  sweetness  of  his  voice. 
He  also  had  some  talent  for  composition,  and 
enriched  Italian  music  with  new  and  brilliant 
chromatic  scales. 

CAFFARELLI,  Franfols  Marie  Angiste,  a  French 
soldier,  bom  at  Falga,  in  Jho  present  depart- 
ment of  Haute-Garonne,  Oct.  7,  1766,  died  at 
Leschelles,  Aisne,  Jan.  23,  1849.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  patrician  Italian  family.  After 
the  revolution  of  1789  he  entered  the  French 
army,  and  from  Napoleon's  regard  for  his 
brother  was  promoted  to  be  aide-de-camp  and 
brigadier  general ;  and  in  reward  for  his  hav- 
ing prevailed  on  the  pope  in  1804  to  officiate 
personally  at  the  emperor  s  coronation  in  Paris, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Tuileries 
(1805)  and  general  of  division.  From  1806  to 
1810  ho  was  minister  of  war  and  the  navy  in 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  from  1811  to  1813 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  peninsular  war 
against  the  Spanish  and  Engush.  He  was 
made  a  peer  in  1831. 

CAFFARELU  DU  FALGA,  Loals  Marie  Josepk 
Maxlmillea,  a  French  soldier,  elder  brother  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Falga,  Feb.  13,  1756, 
died  near  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  Syria,  April  27, 
1799.  The  eldest  of  ten  children  who  became 
orphans  at  an  early  age,  he  divided  equally 
among  them  an  extensive  inheritance,  though 
he  was  legally  entitled  to  half  of  it.  He  favored 
the  revolution  of  1789,  and  served  as  captain 
in  the  army  on  the  Rhine ;  but  having  publicly 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.,  he  was  confined  to  his  country 
seat.  Subsequently  restored,  he  crossed  the 
Rhine  under  K16ber  near  DQsseldorf  in  Sep- 
tember, 1795,  and  lost  his  left  leg  near  Creuz- 
nach.  At  Napoleon^s  request  he  assumed  in 
September,  1798,  the  command  of  the  engineer 
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coriiB  in  Eg^t,  with  tlio  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral, iluving,  in  tlie  Syrian  cani{>ai|m,  ini- 
tiated the  sivgo  O|i«rntiona  nt  St.  Joan  d'Acre, 
lie  n-OH  shut  in  thu  left  arm,  A|iri)  0,  1T09,  and 
(liiKl  from  fuvcr  setting  in  after  empuiation. 
]Ii?i  writings  on  niathetiiatiirs  and  jiliilowphy, 
chiefly  in  |ierio<li<'aIs,  and  liis  labors  in  bi-half 
of  vliicntiou  led  to  his  udmisuon  tu  the  French 

CAFFEIXE,  the  active  principle  in  coffee,  first 
cxtra<<tucl  by  tiange  in  1820.  It  is  a  weak 
alkaloid,  identical  in  chemical  corapoaitjon  with 
theine,  tlieai^tive  [irinciple  of  ten.  Being  fonnd 
in  all  the  varieties  of  cotTee  aa  well  as  of  tea, 
which  are  nsed  ad  drinka  by  a  large  portion  of 
ttie  liUDian  race,  it  no  doubt  posaesaC!i  some 
properties  of  importance  to  the  animal  system. 
Very  few  other  sulMtances  contain  so  large  a 
proportion  of  nitrogen  as  cafl'eine,  its  percent- 
age of  this  element  amounting  to  21'6.  Its 
composition,  aa  shown  by  Liebig,  is  represent- 
ed by  the  formula  C,H,.N,0,,  by  which  it 
appears  to  bo  closely  related  to  some  of  the 
nitrojfcnized  constitncnta  of  bile,  as  taurine, 
nl^u  to  metliyl-tbeobroniine.  It  is  obtained 
crystalliwd  in  long  silltj  needles  of  a  wliito 
color,  which  are  fusible  and  volatile,  and  are 
easily  ilis-tolvcd  In  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
To  a  decoction  of  oolTee  or  tea  acetate  of  lead 
is  aildcd  to  precipitate  the  catfeotannic  acid. 
This  is  sciHiratcd  tVom  the  solution  by  filter- 
infT,  and  ttie  excess  of  lead  is  removed  by  its 
precipitation  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
liquor,  again  filtered,  is  then  cvajiorated,  and 
the  catleine  crystallizes.  It  is  purified  by  dis- 
solving and  again  crystallizing.  The  quantity 
obtained  fi-ora  coffee  is  generally  about  ]  per 
cent,  which  is  only  one  half  tbe  amount  fiir- 
nislied  by  tea;  as  the  infusions  are  prepared,  ' 
however,  for  ordinary  use,  more  of  tue  active 
jirinciplu  is  contained  in  a  cup  of  coffee  than 
in  one  of  tea.  Itobitjuct  and  IlontroD  give 
iiinch  larger  proiiortiona  than  1  per  cent.  In 
Java  coffee  they  fonnd  4'4  per  cent,  of  c-affeine, 
anil  ill  Martinii|ue  coflVe  G'4  |>er  cent.  Caffeine 
lia^  n  hitter  taste,  and  acts  powerfollj  ujion 
tbe  system  when  taken  in  doses  of  ftvm  2  to 
III  grains.  It  causes  iialpitation  of  the  heart, 
great  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  oppressions  in 
the  chest  and  pains  in  the  liead,  confiision  of 
the  senses  of  lK';iring  and  seeing,  sleeplessness, 
and  dcliriiitn.  The  sul«tance  may  be  recogniz- 
ed by  its  great  volatility,  and  the  property  it 
{HWitesses.  when  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  evajio- 
rated  to  dryness,  and  cuposcd  to  ammoniacal 
gas.  of  giving  a  ]>ink-co1ored  bhisli.  Catteine 
eva]>orate<l  to  dryness  with  a  little  chlorine 
water  yields  a  pur|ih--reil  residue,  wliicli  fie- 
conies  golden  yellow  when  more  strongly  heat- 
ed, but  re<l  again  on  addition  of  ammonia;  by 
this  reaction  it  may  be  detected  even  in  a  singU'  ' 
ciirt'ec  liean. — Caffeine  has  l>eeD  furmeil  syn- 
thetically by  treating  the  silver  compound  of  ' 
tlienhri>niine  with  melhyl-ii«iide.  On  a  large 
wale  calfeine  can  bo  prepared  from  tea  by  , 
heating  the  concentrated  aipieous  decoction  , 
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with  litharge,  evaporating  the  decanted  Uqnid 
to  a  sirup,  and  treating  it  with  pearladt  and 
alcohol.  Claus  finds  &at  the  inferior  com- 
mercial sorts  of  tea  are  richer  in  caffeine  than 
the  finer  and  more  fragrant  varietiea. — Caffeine  ■ 
is  sometimes  used  in  medicine  to  prodace  sleep, 
allay  nervons  irritability,  and  relieve  sick  bead- 
ache.  It  should  only  be  need  for  there  pnr- 
poses  in  cases  of  debility.  Inflammation  con- 
traiudicates  its  use.  The  doee  is  one  or  two 
grains  repeated  every  hour  till  eight  or  ten 
grains  are  taken  if  necessary. 

CAFFI,  IpH't*}  an  Italian  painter,  bom  in 
Belluno  in  1S14.  He  studied  in  Venice  and 
Rome,  visited  the  East,  and  in  1S48  bwely 
escaped  being  shot  by  the  Austrian  authorities 
on  account  of  his  participation  in  roTolutioturr 
outbreaks.  After  the  capitulation  of  Venice 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  I^edmont  He  ex- 
cels in  monumental  views  liy  an  original  dispo- 
sition of  light  and  shade,  uia  most  oelebnted 
picture  is  "The  Carnival  in  Rome,"  which  was 
exiiibited  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1855,  and 
which  he  has  reproduced  more  than  40  times, 

riFFSUll,  or  Kaftaita.  I.  Also  called  1ft- 
flriand,  a  country  in  the  E.  part  of  Sonth  Africa, 
between  Capo  Colony  and  Natal,  extending  X. 
on  the  coast  from  the  Great,  Kei  river  to  the 
Umzimculu,  about  140  m.,  and  inland  about 
60  m.  to  the  Storm  and  Quathlamba  monn- 
tain.t,  between  lat.  30°  and  82°  40*  S..  and  Ion. 
27°  3U' oud  80°  E. ;  area,  abont  16,000  sq.  m.; 
pop.  abont  135,000.  Before  the  British  en- 
croachments Caffraria  extended  600  m.  along 
the  coast  from  the  Great  Kei  river  to  Delagoa 
bay,  and  included  what  is  now  Natal  and  Zoo- 
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loo  Land.  Tlie  climate  is  warm,  bnt  healthy; 
the  lower  parts  of  the  hillsides  are  coltiTa- 
tcd  principally  with  maize,  millet,  and  water- 
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melons;  and  lar^o  herds  of  cattle  graze  on 
the  plains,  which  are  well  watered  and  are 
covered  with  a  coarse  luxuriant  growth  of 
grass.  The  Caffres,  from  whom  the  land  re- 
ceives its  name,  were  so  called  hy  the  Moham- 
medans, who  applied  to  them  the  Arabic  name 
Kafir,  unbeliever.  The  men  are  powerfully 
and  symmetrically  built,  the  females  superior 
in  beauty  to  the  other  native  races  of  southern 
Africa.  The  complexion  of  the  southern  Caffres 
is  brown  or  copper  color;  it  becomes  darker 
further  north,  until  it  is  deep  black.  Their  hair 
is  black  and  woolly ;  the  nose  and  forehead  ap- 
proach the  European  type;  the  cheek  bones 
resemble  those  of  the  Hottentot,  and  the  lips 
are  thick  and  prominent.  They  have  but  little 
beard.  Their  language  is  unwritten,  but  is  rich, 
and  superior  to  the  speech  of  the  Bushmen  and 
Hottentots.  Their  government  is  patriarchal ; 
a  petty  chief  presides  over  every  kraal  or  ham- 
let, and  is  tributary  to  a  higher  chief.  These 
higher  chiefs  owe  allegiance  to  the  umhumhani, 
or  great  chief,  and  form  the  national  council. 
They  live  by  the  raising  of  cattle  and  hunting. 
Their  agriculture  is  attended  to  by  the  women. 
They  have  no  notion  of  a  supreme  being,  but 
are  devout  believers  in  witchcraft  and  spirits, 
and  the  shades  of  their  ancestors.  A  Caffro 
swears  by  the  spirit  of  his  ancestor.  Their 
charm  doctors,  rain  makers,  and  prophets  ex- 
ercise great  power.  They  circumcise  boys  at 
the  age  of  12  or  14,  and  abhor  the  flesh  of 
swine  and  all  fish  except  slicll  fish,  and  milk  is 
their  principal  food.  Christianity  has  not  made 
much  way  among  the  Caflres,  although  mis- 
sionary stations  have  been  planted  there  for 
40  years;  but  there  is  a  Christian  church 
among  the  Griquas,  considerable  numbers  of 
whom  migrated  to  Catfraria  in  1863,  and  in 
1871  tlie  church  had  5,000  members.  The 
great  stumbling-block  is  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  monogamy,  every  CafFre  having  as  many 
wives  as  he  can  buy  and  support.  Their  huts 
are  hemispherical,  thatched  with  straw  and 
plastered  with  cow  dung.  There  is  no  chim- 
ney ;  the  fireplace  is  in  the  centre.  They  pre- 
serve their  millet  in  pits  dug  in  the  ground. 
The  men  wear  but  little  clothing,  are  some- 
times tattooed,  and  often  go  totally  naked. 
The  Caffres  are  divided  into  tfiree  tribes:  1, 
the  Amakosa,  who  border  upon  the  British 
settlements,  and  were  stripped  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  territory  in  the  war  of  1847 ;  2, 
the  Amatemba  or  Tambookis,  whose  western- 
most territories  border  on  the  back  territory 
of  the  colony  toward  the  sources  of  the  Great 
Kei ;  and  8,  the  Amaponda  or  Mambookis,  fur- 
ther N.  E.  Their  native  weapons  are  clubs 
and  javelins,  but  they  have  learned  the  use 
of  firearms  from  their  enemies,  and  are  very 
formidable  opponents  in  mountain  and  bush 
warfare.  The  climate  of  Caffraria  is  healthy 
and  well  adapted  to  the  European  constitution. 
The  country  is  beautifully  wooded,  rising  in 
terraces  from  south  to  north,  and  is  watered 
by  several  rivers.     The  aloe,  the  gum  tree,  and 


the  plantain  abound ;  lions,  elephants,  hippopo- 
tami, and  rhinoceroses  are  to  be  found,  but  are 
becoming  rare.  IL  British,  a  district  S.  of  the 
preceding,  extending  from  the  Keiskama  to  the 
Great  Kei  river,  and  divided  into  the  counties 
of  Northumberland,  York,  Sussex,  Middlesex, 
Cambridge,  Lincoln,  and  Bedford;  pop.  in 
1866,  69,777,  including  5,847  white  or  Euro- 
pean. The  capital  is  Williamstown  on  the 
Buffalo  river,  and  the  new  town  of  East  Lon- 
don is  at  its  mouth.  The  annexation  of  this 
dependency  resulted  from  the  Caffre  war  of 
1847.  For  20  years  previous  the  settlers  in 
the  district  of  Albany,  a^'oining  on  the  south, 
had  suffered  from  irruptions  of  the  Caffres. 
In  1847  they  were  subdued,  but  in  1850  hos- 
tilities were  renewed  and  continued  two  years, 
at  a  cost  to  the  British  government  of  £1,600,- 
000  and  the  loss  of  many  lives.  On  Dec.  20, 
1852,  Gen.  Cathcart  defeated  the  Bassutos,  a 
Caffre  tribe,  on  the  Berea  mountain,  and 
shortly  after  three  chiefs  submitted,  thus  end- 
ing the  war ;  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  rati- 
fied at  Williamstown,  March  9,  1853.  In  1866 
the  dependency  was  incorporated  with  Cape 
Colony,  but  retained  its  name.  The  Cafire 
population  of  this  dependency  has  been  par- 
tially won  over  to  civilization.  The  importa- 
tion of  arms,  gunpowder,  and  spirituous  liquors 
among  them  is  strictly  forbidden. 

CAFFRISTAN.     See  Kafibistan. 

CAGAYAN.    See  Luzon. 

CAGAYAN  SOOLOO,  an  island  of  the  Malay 
archipelago,  in  the  sea  of  Mindoro,  intersected 
by  lat.  7*"  N.  and  Ion.  US'*  36'  E. ;  area,  298 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  12,000.  This  island  was 
formerly  occupied  by  a  race  of  Moorish  pirates 
who  plundered  the  archipelago,  but  the  ad- 
vance of  European  commerce  has  exterminated 
them.  The  people  resemble  the  Malay  race, 
but  speak  a  language  entirely  different,  par- 
taking somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  Ta- 
gala  in  construction,  and  having  many  words 
used  in  the  several  Philippine  languages.  The 
Arabic  character  is  used  in  writing.  The 
islanders  cultivate  rice,  and  have  enclosures 
of  well  assorted  fruit  trees ;  they  plough  with 
oxen,  rear  a  variety  of  domestic  poultry,  make 
handsome  garments,  and  fabricate  their  own 
weapons  and  implements.  The  island  is  re- 
garded as  a  dependency  of  Manila. 

CAGLI  (anc.  Callu\  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Pesaro  ed  Urbino,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Cantiano  and  Busso,  14  m.  S.  of  Urbino ; 

Eop.  about  10,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic 
ishop.  The  churches  contain  some  remark- 
able media)val  paintings,  including  frescoes  in  a 
chapel  of  the  church  of  San  Domenico  by  Gio- 
vanni Sanzio,  father  of  Raphael.  The  town 
has  a  trade  in  dressed  skins. 

CAGLIARL  L  A  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  forming  the  S.  portion  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  bounded  N.  by  Sassari  and  on  all  other 
sides  by  the  sea ;  area,  6,224  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1872,  892,981.  It  comprises  the  four  dis- 
tricts of  Cagliari,  Iglesias,  Lanusei,  and  Oris- 
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tnno.  The  soil  is  throii^liont  mountainous,  '  coloring  of  his  costumes  and  acceMorics,  and 
the  highest  points  being  Monte  d'Oleu&tru,  in  his  wonderful  facility.  No  painter  ever  inure 
the  district  (»f  Lanusei,  and  Monte  Arcuento,  |  frequently  violated  the  proprieties  of  clironul- 
in  the  (iistrict  of  Iglesias.  It  is  watered  l>y  the  ;  ogy,  or  more  openly  disregarded  fact  and 
Tirso,  Sumassi,  Fluniendoso,  and  several  smaller  probability.  In  his  picture  of  the  family  of 
streams.  All  kinds  of  grain  are  cultivated,  Darius  brought  before  Alexander,  now  in  the 
and  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  cultivation  of  British  national  gallery,  the  men  are  Venetian 
forests  are  also  of  considerable  importunce.  i  soldiers,  senators,  and  citizens,  the  women  are 
The  mines  produce  iron  and  silver  ore,  lead,  |  Venetian  ladies,  the  architectare  la  of  the  or- 
and  antimony.  On  the  coast  salt  is  produced  |  nate  IGth  century  style,  and  the  costnme  of 
in  large  quantities.  II.  The  capital  of  the  the  same  period.  In  the  **  Rape  of  £uroi)a," 
province  (anc.  Caralut\  situatxjd  at  the  bottom  now  at  Vienna,  Europa  is  a  noble  Venetian 
of  a  hay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  S.  coast,  dame,  sumptuously  attired,  and  her  attendants 
in  lat.  30°  13'  N.,  Ion.  9°  7'  E. ;  pop.  about  are  modern  maids  of  honor.  The  celebrated 
28,000.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill  picture  of  the  marriage  in  Cana,  80  feet  by  2u, 
wliich  rises  from  tlie  coast,  and  it  presents  an  now  in  the  houvre,  is  one  of  the  best  speci- 
impo^ing  appearance  from  the  sea.     Tlie  high-    mens  of  his  representations  of  festive  meet- 


est  part  cont;iins  the  j)rincipal  public  buildings: 
the  castle,  with  the  viceregal  palace ;  the  ca- 


ings,  on  which  his  reputation  principally  rests. 
There  are  three  other  festival  pictures  on  a 


thedral,  built  during  the  14th  century ;  and  the  similar  scale :  Christ  entertained  by  Levi,  now 
university,  with  the  departments  of  theology,  1  in  the  academy  of  Venice ;  the  supper  in  the 
law,  medicine,  philosojdiy,  and  belles-lettres.  |  house  of  Sinion  the  Pharisee,  with  ^Mary  Mag- 
Cajrliari  has  also  a  public  library,  a  mu>eum  of  '  dalene  washing  the  feet  of  Christ,  now  in  the 
natural  history  and  antiquities,  several  public  •  Durazzo  palace  at  Genoa;  and  the  8npi>erat 
seminaries,  a  theatre,  a  mint,  many  churches,  I  Enmiaus.  Of  his  more  purely  religious  sub- 
and  upward  of  '20  convents.  It  is  the  see  jects,  the  three  pictures  representing  the 
of  an  archbishop,  and  the  principal  ]>ort  of  the  death  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  the  church  of  that 
islaiKi.  Its  more  important  exports  are  corn,  name  in  Venice,  are  among  the  finest  for 
oil,  wine,  tobacco,  firearms,  and  soap.  It  was  color  and  composition  he  ever  painted.  His 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  after  the  Scriptural,  mythological,  and  allegorical  pic- 
Koman  concpiest  was  a  naval  station  and  resi-  tures  are  almost  inimmerable,  and  many  excrl- 
dence  of  the  jinetor.  Remains  of  the  ancient  |  lent  specimens  are  to  be  found  at  Venice,  Mi- 
city  are  still  to  be  seen.  A  submarine  tele-  ;  Ian,  and  in  the  Louvre.  Of  his  allegorical  sab- 
graph  comnmnicating  with"  Bona  in  Algeria,  |  jects,  his  "  Venice  crowned  by  Fame,"  on  the 
and  another  with  Malta,  have  been  in  opera-  ceiling  of  the  Maggior^  Oonsiglio  hall,  is  an  ad- 
tion  since  1857.    There  are  extensive  salt  works  '  mirable  specimen. 

on  the  shores  of  the  bay.  j      CAGLIOSTEO,  AlMMidr*  41,  count,  an  Italiaa 

CAGLIARI,  or  Callari,  Paolo,  commonly  known  charlatan,  born  in  Palermo,  June  2,  1743,  dirtl 
a**  V\v\.  Veronese,  an  Italian  painter  of  the  in  the  dungeon  of  Fort  San  Leon,  in  the  <luchy 
Venetian  sc1uk)1,  born  in  Verona  about  15:50,  of  Urbino,  in  1795.  The  name  and  title  by 
died  in  Venice  in  1588.  His  father.  Gabriele  which  he  is  known  were  both  invented  by 
C:i;rliari.  a  sculptor,  instructed  him  in  drawing  himsi.'lf.  Ho  was  of  humble  parentage,  and  his 
and  iiioilelling;  but  he  afterward  entered  the  real  name  was  (liuseppe  Balsamo.  At  the  ape 
studio  of  lii«i  uncle,  Antonio  Hadile,  a  Veronese  of  15  he  ran  away  from  a  seminary  where  he 
painter  of  .some  eminence.  After  executing  had  been  ]>1aced,  but  was  caught  and  placed  in 
some  designs  in  fres<*o  on  the  dome  of  the  a  monastery,  where  he  became  a.ssistant  to  the 
catheilral  at  Mantua,  for  the  cardinal  Gonzaga,  apothecary,  from  whom  hie  learned  something 
he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  passed  the  re-  of  the  properties  of  drugs.  By  1759  he  had  be- 
mainder  of  hi**  life.  The  work  which  first  come  the  shrewdest  rogue  in  Palermo.  Sicily 
brou<:l)t  him  into  notice  was  the  story  of  £s-  became  too  hot  for  him,  and  ho  made  his  exit 
tiler  painted  on  the  ceilings  of  the  church  of  by  obtaining  money  from  a  goldsmith  under 
St.  Sebastian,  under  which  he  lies  buried,  and  the  pretence  of  helping  him  to  a  treasure. 
which  Contains  a  great  number  of  his  works.  With  this  money  he  set  about  travelling.  t«>- 
A  journey  to  Rome  in  the  suite  <>f  the  Vene-  gether  with  a  companion  to  whom  he  gave 
tian  ambassador,  (irimani,  enabled  him  to  study  the  name  of  Alhotas.  He  a.<sumcd  a  ditferent 
the  works  of  Raphael  and  the  elder  masters,  name  and  character  in  ever}' different  country. 
His  hi-'tory  after  bis  return  to  Venice  is  a  rec-  ,  now  appearing  as  a  necromancer,  then  as  a 
ord  of  continued  and  brilliant  success.  He  dis-  nobleman,  again  as  a  naturalist  or  physician. 
tributed  his  paintin^rs  among  the  churches  and  while  the  daily  exercise  of  old  tricks  and  the 
convents,  ami  would  seld<»m  take  from  them  concoction  of  new  ones  imparted  an  inexhaus- 
niore  than  the  j)rice  of  his  canvas  and  colors;  tible  elasticity  to  his  inventive  genius.  "With 
for  his  great  ])icture  of  the  marriaire  in  Cana,  Albotas,  according  to  his  own  account,  be  ex- 
]ijiinted  for  the  refectory  of  the  <'onvent  of  San  plored  (Greece,  Kgypt,  Turkey,  and  Arabia. 
(iiorgio  Magiriore,  he  received,  it  is  said,  «»nly  At  Medina  he  was  the  guest  of  a  distinguished 
*.H»  ducats.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  free-  mufti,  and  at  Mecca  a  favorite  with  the  sherif. 
dom  and  boldness  of  his  designs,  the  brilliant    His  smattering  of  medical  science  stood  him  in 
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good  stead/  His  audacity  grew  with  his  suc- 
cess. In  1770  he  visited  the  grand  master  of 
the  knights  of  Malta,  and  introduced  himself 
as  the  count  di  Cagliostro,  a  name  which  he 
invented  for  this  special  occasion,  and  which 
he  afterward  retained.  His  subsequent  bril- 
liant career  was  due  to  this  interview,  for  the 
commander  of  the  knights  of  Malta  supplied 
him  with  letters  of  introduction  which  gave 
him  for  the  first  time  access  to  the  Italian  no- 
bility. Fearing  that  this  recommendation  would 
not  be  sufficient,  after  his  arrival  at  Venice  he 
married  a  beautiful  woman,  Lorenza  Feliciana, 
and  travelled  with  her  through  upper  Italy. 
She  succeeded  in  making  dupes,  by  her  femi- 
nine cunning,  in  quarters  where  his  coarser 
deceptions  would  have  failed.  Her  business 
was  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  the  peoi)le, 
while  he,  by  turns  doctor,  naturalist,  alchemist, 
freemason,  fanatic,  sorcerer,  spiritualist,  necro- 
mancer, exorciser,  seized  hold  of  the  mind  and 
the  imagination  of  his  dupes.  After  having  done 
a  thriving  business  in  Italy,  he  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Germany,  where  he  offered  for  sale  an 
elixir  which  insured  perpetual  life  and  never- 
fading  beauty ;  its  operation,  he  used  to  say, 
was  manifest  in  his  own  person,  as  he  fre- 
quently passed  himself  off  for  100,  150,  or  200 
years  old,  his  wife  assisting  him  by  speaking 
of  their  son  as  being  a  captain  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  king  of  Holland,  and  50  years  old, 
while  she  herself  hardly  looked  older  than  20. 
From  Germany  he  passed  to  Ruitsia,  but  in- 
stead of  repairing  at  onc^  to  St.  Petersburg, 
he  halted  in  Courland,  where  many  of  the  no- 
bles resided.  In  1779,  while  at  Mitau,  he 
gathered  around  him  the  first  ladies  of  the 
U»wn,  and  foimded  a  masonic  lodge  in  which 
high-bom  ladies  were  admitted  as  members. 
He  conjured  spirits  before  the  nobUity  of 
Mitau,  and  delivered  mystic  lectures ;  and  be- 
fore the  onthusiaj^m  of  his  dupes  had  reached 
\tif  climax,  he  departed  for  St.  Petersburg. 
But  here  he  was  disappointed.  Catharine  II. 
laughed  at  him,  and  at  his  female  disciples  of 
Courland.  He  left  Russia  for  France,  arrived 
at  Strasburg  in  1780,  and  at  once  went  to  work 
upon  the  bishop  of  the  city  by  apparently  ef- 
fecting some  wonderful  cures.  The  news  of 
this  miracle  spread  over  France.  The  Pari- 
sians received  Cagliostro  with  open  arms,  and  in 
1785  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  rue  St.  Claude. 
His  laboratory  was  thronged  with  persons  eager 
for  elixirs  and  for  communion  with  spirits. 
Here  he  revived  what  he  called  an  old  Egyp- 
tian ma.sonic  order,  of  which  he  had  become 
the  grand  kophta,  whose  chief  mission  it  was 
to  impart  to  the  members  the  power  of  making 
gold  and  of  keeping  death  at  a  distance.  The 
most  notable  personages  of  the  French  court 
were  his  disciples ;  above  all.  Cardinal  Rohan. 
Cagliostro  became  implicated  in  the  diamond 
necklace  scandal,  and  was  taken  to  the  Bastile. 
As  nothing  could  be  proved  against  him,  he 
was  liberated ;  but  he  was  expelled  from 
France,  and   repaired  to  England,  where  he 


met  with  little  success.  Elisa  von  der  Recke, 
his  most  fervent  Mitau  disciple,  turned  against 
him,  and  exposed  him  in  a  book  entitled  Nach- 
richt  ton  d€8  heruchti^ten  Cagliostro  At^ent- 
halt  in  Mitnu  (Beriin,  1787).  This  caused 
his  expulsion  from  Germany.  He  went  to 
Switzerland,  then  to  Sardinia,  and  at  last  to 
Rome,  where  he  attempted  to  found  a  new 
masonic  lodge,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
inquisition,  and  was  sentenced  to  death.  The 
sentence  being  commuted  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  he  passed  his  last  eight  years  in  a  dun- 
geon. His  wife,  who  was  kept  in  durance  in  a 
convent,  died  a  few  years  afterward.  Many 
accounts  of  Cagliostro  have  been  published,  the 
best  being  that  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  contained 
in  his  **  Essays.'' 

CAGNOLA.  Laifl,  marquis,  an  Italian  architect, 
born  in  Milan  in  1762,  died  Aug.  14,  1833. 
Although  bom  of  a  noble  family  and  educated 
for  political  life,  a  passion  for  architecture  nev- 
ertheless absorbed  him.  His  greatest  works 
are  two  triumphal  arches  at  Milan,  one  known 
as  the  arco  della  pace^  originally  built  of  wood 
on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais  in  1806,  but  finally  finished  in  marble 
after  Cagnola's  death  ;  the  other  is  the  Porta 
di  Marengo,  an  Ionic  propyla?nm  of  great 
beauty.  He  also  built  the  campanile  at  Ur- 
gnano,  an  ornate  structure  190  ft.  high,  and 
several  churches  at  Milan  and  elsewhere,  the 
finest  being'  at  Ghisalba  in  the  Bergamese. 
Some  of  his  designs  were  on  a  scale  so  magnifi- 
cent as  to  be  wholly  impracticable.  One  of 
these  was  for  a  hosjiice  on  Mont  Cenis,  with  110 
columns,  each  11  ft.  in  diameter. 

CAGNOLl,  Antonio,  an  Italian  mathematician, 
bom  at  Zante,  Sept.  29,  1743,  died  in  Verona, 
Aug.  6,  1816.  The  s<m  of  a  functionary  of  the 
republic  of  Venice,  he  spent  some  time  as  sec- 
retary of  legation  at  Madrid,  and  subsequently 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  astronomy,  and  built  an  observatory. 
Afterward  he  lived  at  Verona  till  1797,  when 
the  French  invasion  compelled  him  to  leave 
the  city.  He  taught  astronomy  at  Modena  for 
a  time,  and  finally  returned  to  Verona.  He 
was  the  author  of  works  on  astronomy  and 
trigonometry,  and  of  many  papers  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  Italian  society. 

CAGOTS,  a  formerly  proscribed  and  outcast 
race  of  E.  and  S.  France  and  N.  Spain,  whoso 
origin  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Visigoths  of 
Aquitaine,  whence  the  somewhat  forced  deri- 
vation from  coos  Goths  or  Gothic  dogs.  Ac- 
cording to  other  and  equally  vague  traditions, 
they  sprang  from  the  Saracens  who  lingered 
behind  in  France  after  their  defeats  by  Charles 
Martel  in  732-'9 ;  and  they  were  also  various- 
ly regarded  as  descendants  of  leprous  crusaders 
and  Jews,  and  as  heretics  and  sodomites.  Ban- 
ished from  all  human  haunts,  their  degenerate 
condition  was  chiefly  attributable  to  their  in- 
termarrying, and  to  their  miserable  way  of 
life  in  the  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees;  and  the 
belief  in  their  being  lepers  has  become  obsolete. 
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For  a  TOimiilerable  ]>eri™]  they  were  floinncd 
to  wear  oiiiblems  of  thuir  degnulntiuii,  and  in 
the  churthua  of  Luc  anil  of  Lnnnvnieznii  tlie 
8C|iftratc  pluccB  of  worship  fonnerlj  ewi^ed 
to  tliein  lire  Mili  visible.  Tliey  were  not  al- 
lowed to  cnt«r  the  jiricstliotKl,  imd  alihoafih 
ofliirtd  for  tliulr  relirf  were  uiadu  in  the  18th 
century,  political  nnd  eocinl  ri).'hls  wvre  not 
cmntcd  to  them  till  ITUS.  In  tlic  vnlley  of 
Luchiin  and  in  other  plnees  where  tbey  exist  in 
cunniderable  nunibcrti,  tbey  urc  Ktill  eonsidered 
a  distinct  cloiM;  but  at  the  present  dny  they 
are  senerally  extinct  as  h  scimnWe  race  through 
intermixture  with  the  mus:)  of  tlie  jiopiilutiun. 
Their  distinpnisliinK  delbrmity  consisted  in 
round  cars  without  lolies,  and  many  uf  them 
were  nfflieted  with  the  goitre.  They  were  re- 
markable for  their  loquacity,  and  experience 
has  BhiiwD  that  tliey  arc  snt««i>tible  ot  conitid- 
erablo  improvement, — See  J/iiloire  dtt  raett 
mimditet  de  la  J-'raaee  ct  ile  V Efjingne,  by 
Fruncisi|uo  Xavier  Uiebcl  (2  vols.,  Paris,  lUTj. 

^MM,  n  French  spirit- 
iialift,  li       '    " 


CAHORS 

ruiiaefir.  Cahinea  or  cainca  Ih  the  Indian 
name  of  tbe  plant,  whicli  ia  known  to  thv 
Portnt^ese  of  Brazil  an  rait  preta.  \t  ia  luiil 
to  be  diuretic,  emetic,  and  pnrgative,  and  U 
conuderubly  ui<ed  by  the  nativea  of  Braiil.  li 
is  but  little  empUiyed,  however,  in  general 
practice.  Like  a  large  number  of  other  planii. 
it  bos  been  aupiKwed  to  be  beneficial  in  caMi 
uf  snake  bite. 

CAB0I8,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Lot,  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the 
rii'vr  Ijot,  wliich  encloses  the  town  on  three 
siilefi,  num.  K.  of  Toulouse ;  pop.  in  1B66,  14,- 
1 1 G.  It  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence,  and  hai 
steep  and  narrow  streets.  Vestiges  of  a  Ro- 
man amphitheatre,  aqueduct,  and  portico  are 
still  to  bo  seen.  Of  tbe  three  bridges  over  tbe 
Lot,  one,  probably  built  in  the  14th  century,  in 
surmounted  by  three  towers,  to  defend  the  ap- 
proach to  the  town.  Cahors  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  the  occupant  of  which  during  the 
middle  ages  held  the  title  of  count,  and  wore 
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ffuiti'iiH*  ^liritiiiilinte 
(7  vdlB.,  1854~'ii1);  and 
Fotrrft  miitiire  (mM). 
rt'fiititig  the  theories  uf 
BQ.'hiier. 

CAU-WBA,  a  river  of 
Alabama,  rises  in  .lelfer- 
(no  CO..  flows  S.  W.  and 
S.,  ami,  after  passing 
tliniuKti  a  rich  coal  re- 
gion, y-nn*  the  Ahiliiuiia 
at  Culiawbo.  in  l>allas 
co..8m.S.W.uf.S,-lnia. 
It  is  navigable  by  small  Imats  for  100  m. 

CAHFJf,  NsMarl,  a  French  Hebraist  of  Jewish 

Jarentage,  liom  at  Melz.  Aug.  4,  ITDO,  <lie<l 
nn,  8,  18(12.  IIo  early  spent  some  years  in 
Uvntx,  where  he  was  to  pursue  it  ciursc  of 
rabbinical  studies,  but  chiefly  devuted  his  at- 
tention lo  iiuxlem  hinguages  anil  literature, 
lie  WHS  afterward  a  private  Icai'licr  in  Ger- 
many, awl  in  1822  went  to  Paris,  where  lie 
was  ilirector  of  the  .Tewish  eonsisbirial  school 
fur  wveral  yeiirs.  IIo  founiteil  (IWO)  and  e<i- 
iteil  tbe  Arcliirt*  kntflifin.  a  monthly  ncrhHli- 
eal,  unit  leclurwl  and  wrote  on  the  Hebrew 
hmnxit'e and  Itistorv.  His  prinHpal  work  was 
u  tnin^lation  of  the  Old  Testiiiiient  into  Fri-nch. 
with  tbe  Hebrew  on  opjoisite  pii^esand  crilicnl 
nolt's  imd  dissertations  bv  liiuist-If  and  others, 
whieli  he  completed  in  18.)1  f  livoK  8vo,  Paris). 
fllllAYA,  a  drug  deriveit  from  one  or  mi>re 
species   uf  ehiotoecuf,   a   ^eans  of  the   order 
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I  a  sword  and  gauntlets,  which  he  deposited  on 
the  allar  when  he  said  mnaa.  Tlie  cathedral  is 
a  large  and  ancient  building.  The  old  episco- 
pal [lalaco  is  now  the  prefect's  re«iaei>ce. 
Among  the  public  institutions  are  a  theolopc^ 
seminary,  two  public  libraries,  a  lycenin,  an 
agricultural  society jH|ovinei«l  eolleee,  and  the- 
atre. Pope  John  aXII.  and  Joachim  Hnrat 
I  were  horn  here.  Tbe  university,  which  was 
I  founded  in  the  14th  centnry,  but  suppressed 
'  after  the  revolution  of  1T8D,  had  the  famous 
I  Jurist  CiOis  AS  one  of  ita  profbssors,  and  among 
its  jiujuls  was  Ffnelon.  whoee  monument  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  college.  There  are  aomc 
manufactures  of  cloth  and  other  woollen  stnfi^ 
I  and  a  considenilile  trade  in  wines,  leaf  tobacco, 
'  brandies,  ui).  and  truffles.  During  the  middle 
;  ages  C'aliors  was  famous  for  its  asnren.  TIm 
i  cagitureof  Cabors  in  1580  was  one  of  themoft 
bnlliant  exploits  of  Henry  of  Kavorrc. 
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CAIAPHiS  (styled  by  Josephus  "  Joseph  who 
was  also  Caiaphas  ")»  a  Jewish  high  priest  from 
about  A.  1).  27  to  36.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  Roman  procurator  Valerius  Gratus  in  place 
of  Simon  son  of  Camith,  and  having  been  de- 
posed by  the  proconsul  Vitellins  was  succeeded 
by  Jonathan,  son  of  Annas  or  Ananus.  Annas, 
the  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  had  formerly 
been  high  priest,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
the  names  of  Caiaphas  and  Annas  are  coupled 
together  as  high  priests.  Some  have  supposed 
that  they  exercised  the  functions  of  the  office 
jointly  or  by  turns;  others,  that  Annas  was  so 
called  because  he  had  formerly  been  high 
priest ;  but  the  prevalent  theory  is  that  Annas 
was  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Christ  the  sagan 
or  deputy  of  Caiaphas.  Jesus,  having  been 
apprehended,  was  first  brought  before  Annas, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Caiaphas.  The  lat- 
ter, not  having  the  power  of  capital  punish- 
ment, sent  him  to  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor, 
who  unwillingly  condemned  him  to  death. 
Caiaphas  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees, 
and  opposed  the  early  labors  of  the  apostles. 

CAICOS,  Caycos,  or  The  Keys,  four  of  the  Ba- 
hama islands,  called  Great,  Little,  and  North 
Keys,  and  Providence  island.  Some  islets  and 
rocks  are  generally  included  with  them  under 
the  name  of  Caicos.  The  Great  Key  is  80  m. 
long.  They  are  under  the  government  of  Ja- 
maica. 

CAILLE,  Nleolas  Lenis  de  Uu    See  La  Caille. 

CAILLET,  Gilllauie*    See  Jacquebie. 

CAILLIAUD,  Fr^d^ric.  a  French  traveller,  born 
in  Nantes  in  1787,  died  there.  May  1,  1869. 
In  1809  he  was  working  as  a  goldsmith  in 
Paris,  and  also  attended  the  lectures  at  the 
mosenm,  giving  special  attention  to  mineralo- 
gy. From  1813  to  1815  he  travelled  as  a 
worker  in  gold  through  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Italy,  and  then  went  through  Asia  Minor  to 
Egypt,  where  he  made  large  collections  in  nat- 
ural history  and  antiquities.  He  was  employed 
by  Mehemet  Ali  to  explore  the  deserts  on  both 
sides  of  the  Nile  and  near  the  Red  sea,  and  re- 
discovered the  famous  emerald  mines  of  Mount 
Zabarah.  He  continued  his  researches  in  Nu- 
bia, visited  Thebes,  discovered  one  of  the  an- 
cient lines  of  commerce  from  Egypt  to  India, 
and  returned  to  France  with  a  large  collection 
of  minerals,  plants,  and  anti(iuities,  which,  with 
his  journal,  were  purchased  by  the  French 
government.  From  these  materials  M.  Jomard 
prepared  the  Voyage  d  VoasU  de  Thihes,  &c. 
(2  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1821).  Cailliaud  returned 
to  Egypt  under  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment, explored  the  eastern  desert^  reaching 
the  city  of  Siwah  and  visiting  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  and  sent  to  France  the  mate- 
rials for  his  Voyaqe  d  Voasis  de  Syouah  (foL, 
Paris,  1823).  He  had  remained  in  Egypt,  and 
in  1821  accompanied  Ismael  Bey  in  an  expe- 
dition to  Upper  Nubia,  which  penetrated  the 
mountainous  region  as  far  as  lat.  10°  N.  Re- 
turning to  France  in  1822,  he  published  his 
most  important  work,  the  Voyage  d  Muroi^  d^, 


de  1819  d  1822  (4  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1826-'7). 
His  collection  of  more  than  500  articles  was 
purchased  by  the  French  government.  It  in- 
cluded a  mummy,  inscribed  with  hieroglyphical 
characters,  with  a  Greek  translation  side  by 
side,  which  was  of  great  service  to  Champol- 
lion  the  younger  in  his  study  of  the  phonetic 
alphabet  and  symbols.  Cailliaud  afterward  be- 
came conservator  of  the  museum  of  Nantes,  and 
wrote  Reeherches  sur  les  arU  et  wetiers^  les 
usages  de  la  vie  civile  et  domestique  des  aneiens 
peuples  de  V^gypte^  de  In  Nubie  et  de  V£thio- 
pie^  &c.  (2  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1831 -'7).  He  also 
published  several  works  upon  natural  history, 
especially  in  the  department  of  conchology. 

CAlLLli,  Bene,  a  French  traveller,  bom  at 
Mauz6  in  1799,  died  May  28,  1838.  When 
only  16  years  old  he  set  out  on  a  voyage  to 
Senegal,  and  afterward  accompanied  a  caravan 
to  Bondoo,  where  he  joined  an  English  ex- 
ploring expedition.  This  having  been  thwart- 
ed, he  returned  to  France,  and  in  1824  set  out 
again  for  Senegal,  and  made  preparations  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Soodan.  He  left 
Kakondy  April  19,  1827,  and  after  many  hard- 
ships and  detention  by  illness  of  five  months 
reached  Jenne,  on  the  Niger,  March  11,  1828. 
A  month's  sail  on  the  Niger  brought  him  to 
Timbuctoo,  where  he  spent  14  days,  and  then, 
joining  a  caravan,  he  made  a  journey  across 
the  desert  to  Fez  and  Morocco,  returning  to 
France  in  the  latter  part  of  1828.  The  geo- 
graphical society  of  Paris  awarded  him  a  i)rize 
of  10,000  francs,  which  had  been  ottered  to 
the  first  traveller  who  should  visit  Timbuctoo, 
and  the  annual  prize  of  1,000  francs  for  the 
most  important  discovery.  He  also  received 
a  pension  and  the  order  of  the  legion  of  honor. 
His  Journal  d^un  voyage  d  Tomhouctou  et  d 
Yenne,  dans  V Afri^ne  centrale^  with  geograph- 
ical notes  by  M.  Jomard,  was  published  at  the 
cost  of  the  French  government  (3  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1830).  He  retired  to  a  small  estate  which 
he  had  purchased  in  the  department  of  Cha- 
rente-Interieure,  and  was  projecting  another 
journey  in  Africa  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

CAIN,  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  a  culti- 
vator of  the  soil,  killed  his  brother  Abel,  who 
was  a  keeper  of  flocks,  and  was  condemned  to 
be  a  fugitive  and  vagabond  on  the  earth, 
lie  retired  to  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of 
Eden,  where  he  built  a  city,  which  he  called 
Enoch,  from  the  name  of  his  son. 

CAINITES,  a  sect  of  the  2d  century,  who  paid 
homage  to  all  the  reprobate  characters  men- 
tioned in  sacred  history.  Cain,  from  whom 
they  took  their  name,  and  Judas  Iscariot^  of 
whom  they  had  a  forged  gospel,  were  objects 
of  their  particular  veneration.  They  were  a 
branch  of  the  Gnostics,  and  admitted  great 
numbers  and  various  ranks  of  genii  and  virtues. 

(1  IRA,  a  revolutionary  song  popular  in 
France  during  the  reign  of  terror.  Originally 
the  music  was  a  favorite  air  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, who  was  doomed  to  hear  it  again  on  her 
way  to  the  guillotine.     For  four  years  it  ac- 


oompanitnl  tlie  vU'timH  of  the  first  rcvolatioa  ' 

to  the  guillotine  with  the  refrain ;  ' 

-  Ah,  to  In.  t»  l™.  [3 1™.  I 

Ut  itUtantM  i  li  luutrnc." 

Napoleon,  on  entering  uiion  tht  consulate,  pro- 
liibittil  thU  and  nil  other  etjofa  wliieli  liavored 
of  tlie  reijfn  of  terror.  Yet,  like  the  ifimeil- 
laittf  the  CarmaffiioU,  and  tlio  Chniit  du  di- 
jiart^  it  became  one  of  the  French  national 
wjngs. 

CURD,  Jantfl,  a  Bcottish  nRricaltnrist,  bom 
at  Stranraer,  connty  of  Wipon,  in  1810.  He 
was  uducHted  at  Edinbur);h,  leased  a  farm  from 
the  earl  of  Gullownj,  and  in  1S49  piibliahed  a 
trentiiie  on  "  Iligli  Farming  a»  thu  beft  tjuhsli- 
tute  tor  Protoetion."  In  1830-'51  lie  visited 
erer}'  connty  in  Hnfcland  im  aicricuttiirnl  coni- 
miiviuncr  for  the  "Times"  nun'sjuipcr,  and  liix 
reports  were  culleetod  into  a  volume,  lie  Hiib- 
wM|Qcntlf  visited  the  United  Stattw,  and  in 
1808  puhlialicil  an  aceuimt  of  a  visit  to  tlie 
prairicH.  In  18-57  lie  was  returned  to  jiarlia- 
Rient  for  Dartmouth,  anil  in  1859  for  Stirlin;;. 
In  18(iO  he  won  appointed  a  member  of  tiie 
lishcry  board,  nnil  m  18<i3  chairman  of  tl)e 
royal  comraiiwiiin  on  sea  tisjieries,  whose  final 
rciHvt  was  presented  in  It^Oit.  In  ItJIU  he 
carried  throngli  parliament  a  resolution  fur  tlie 
cullcelion  of  atrricultand  statistics,  in  con-io- 
qnence  of  which  these  have  been  jiublislicd 
anniiaily  slni-o  18<>it.  His  seat  in  parliament 
was  vaenteil  in  1811')  by  his  acceptance  of  oftice 
OS  one  iif  tlie  enclosure  comniissionvrs.  In 
limits  anil  18(11)  he  prepared  paiiers  on  "the 
Food  of  the  People,"'  which  were  read  befoi-c 
the  statistical  wiciety,  anil  were  afterward  pub- 
lished, lie  is  n  niH|!istrflte  and  dejiuty  lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  of  Wipton. 

CAIBD,  IAm,  a  Scottish  clcrprnian,  bom  at 
Greenock  in  182:1.  He  etiidi^-il  ut  the  uni- 
Temity  of  Gbs(piw,  was  licensed  as  a  i>reachcr  in 
1844,  and  soon  ntierword  liecamo  minister  in 
Kdinhurtrb, but  in  l«50went  to  Errol.  In  Ift-W 
lie  delivcreil  in  the  parish  ehnrch  at  Cnilhy. 
liefitre  the  i|neen  bthI  royal  family,  a  discimrse 
on  "  lieliirion  in  t'oiiinion  Lite,"'  which,  beitic 
jiubllthed  by  the  royal  ciminiand,  excited  murli 
iittenlion.  In  18.18  he  removed  to  Glasgow. 
and  came  to  be  cnnsidereil  one  of  the  inosi 
eloi|iient  jireachi-n  in  Scolland.  A  volume  of 
his  sennoiis  bos  been  |iiiblislie<l. 

nm*  (Arab.  K-ihirrh,  the  victorious,  or 
Jf inr  rl-Kahii'rh  ;  called  by  the  natives  ilutr), 
the  cajiitHl  of  F^irvjit,  the  most  iioiiulons  citv  of 
AtVica,  and  after  <'i>nslantinople  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  situateil  alsnit  a  mile  from  the  right 
bonk  of  the  Nile,  about  10  m.  above  the  apex 
of  tlie  delta  of  that  river,  and  120  m.  S.  £.  of 
Alexandria:  lat.  ;tft*  2'  X.,  bin.  31°  10'  E. ; 
pop.  in  18T1,  >ir>ll.8ril,  of  whom  about  three 
fourths  were  Mohammedans,  fit'.O'Mi  Copts,  and 
Ihe  rest  chieHy  native  Jews  und  (ireeks.  Ar- 
menians, and  EumiKiins.  It  lies  miKtIvon  the 
level  jdain  of  the  N'ile  vidlev.  but  the  S.  ¥.. 
part,  incbidinc  the  citiidel.  is  'built  u|H.>n  n  spur 
of  the  Mukkiilani  mountains.    Cairo  o.'cu[iies  a 
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site  of  about  seven  miles  in  ciremnference,  and 
presents  from  without  an  enchanting  si>e<'tac1e, 
but  within  tlie  appearance  is  far  from  beinft  at- 
tractive. The  houses  of  the  poor  are  bailt  of 
mud  or  of  sun-baked  bricks,  and  are  only  one 
story  in  heiftht.  Those  of  the  richer  cUn  are 
liuilt  of  brick,  wood,  and  a  soft  atone  quar- 
ried in  the  neighboring  M<ikkalam  monntains. 
and  are  two  and  fl'equently  three  stories  hi|;h. 
The  streets  are  generally  in  a  neglected  mo- 
dition,  nnpaved  and  dusty,  but  in  some  of  the 
principal  jiarts  of  the  city  and  suburbs  they 
have  been  widened  for  carriagea.  Very  Ultle 
rain  falls  at  Cairo,  and  a  heavy  sliower  is  ron- 
udered  a  calamity;  for  then  the  nK^cDdl 
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(larbaire  in  the  streets  undorgoea  «  rsrdd  de- 
composition, |>roilncinfr  {lestifcrons  ezhaiotioD', 
The  water  whicli  durine  the  overflow  of  the 
Sile  is  conveyeil  into  the  city  by  a  canal  be- 
comes stajiiiaiit  in  May  anil  Jnne,  and  Is  anoth- 
er cause  (if  disease.  The  usual  mode  of  eon- 
vcyance  is  by  donkeys,  horaes  being  r«rrly 
eniployiil.  and  the  use  of  carriages  nut  being 
priicticiible  e.\cept  in  a  few  streets.  TiiP  lirin- 
cipal  public  phice,  colled  the  Esbekiyah,  is 
planted  with  i>linibs  und  trees,  and  oroHcd  by 
walk.*.  There  are  iiinnv  baths,  which  are  more 
cleanly  than  In  other  eastern  cities.  There  are 
also  muny  caravansaries  or  inns,   and  Ur^*^ 


storehouses;  the  exteusiTe  bazaars  present  a 
goodly  array  of  the  merchandise  of  the  East. 
There  are  many  public  fonntalns,  often  elabo- 
rately ornamented  with  arabesque  work,  and  a 
great  number  of  coffee  liouses,  some  of  which 
are  highly  interesting  during  the  fast  of  Rama- 
dui,  when  the  nerformances  of  the  Kara- 
giuB,  or  Turkish  Punch,  toko  pinee.  Bat  the 
boast  of  Cairo  is  its  mosques,  of  which  there 
are  said  to  be  as  many  as  400,  some  of  tliem 
elegant  specimens  of  Arabian  architecture. 
The  most  celebrated  moB(]ae  is  that  of  Sultan 
Hassan,  sltaatod  near  the  citadel.  It  has  a 
magnificent  entrance  beautifully  embellished 
with  iioneycombed  tracery.  The  interior  is  on 
unrooted  court,  having  on  each  side  a  square 
recess  covered  with  a  noble  arch.  At  the  E. 
end  isa  niche  for  prayer  and  a  pulpit  with  some 
colored  glass  vases  of  Syrian  manufacture, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  sultan,  suspended  on 
either  side.  Behind,  and  forming  a  portion  of 
the  edifice,  built  of  stone  and  surmounted  with 
a  dome,  is  the  torab.  Attached  to  another 
mosque  is  a  hospital  for  insane  and  other  help- 
less persons,  who  are  gratiiitonsly  supported  m 
freat  numbers.  The  mosque  El-Azhar  is  cele- 
rated  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and 
for  a  college  to  which  hundreds  of  students 
resort  from  all  parte  of  the  Mohammedan 
worid,  and  which  is  the  great  centre  of  the 
Btudy  of  Arabian  literature.  The  mosijue  of 
Tnlun,  founded  A.  D.  879,  contains  specimens 
of  the  pointed  arch,  which  waa  afterward  in- 
trodnced  into  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  Gothic  style 
of  ari-bitecture.  N.  E.  of  the  city,  just  out- 
ride of  the  walls,  are  a  number  of  beautiful 
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and  other  buildings,  and  a  splendid  mosque, 
begun  by  Mehemet  Ali.  Within  the  citadel  is 
a  deep  well  cut  tbrongli  the  rock  to  the  depth 
of  2S0  a.,  intended  to  supply  the  citadel  in  ease 
of  siege.  It  consists  of  two  portions,  the  upper 
part  being  an  oblong  square,  24  ft.  by  18,  aod  155 


RulDiid  UiMi|a«  of  TatauL 


mosques,  bnilt  over  the  tombs  of  the  Oircassian 

and  Uorti^te  Mamehikes.  In  the  S.  E.  part  of 
the  town  is  the  citadel,  on  a  hill,  350  feet 
above  the  rest  of  the  city,  containing  the 
palace  of  the  khedive,  the  mint,  a  manufactory 
of  arms,  various  government  offices,  barracks. 


M<i«qn«  or  HchemM 


ft.  deep,  and  the  lower  having  a  similar  shape,  51 
ft.  by  9,  and  125  ft.  deep.  The  water,  which  is 
brackish  and  not  used  for  drinking,  is  raised 
from  the  lower  well  into  a  basin  at  the  bottom 
of  the  upper,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
citadel  above.  It  is  commonly  designated 
Ji)seph's  well,  after  Saludin,  who  is  said  to 
have  constructed  it,  and  who  was  also  called 
Joseph.  It  is  vulgarly  ascribed  to  the  son  of 
Jacob.  The  citadel,  which  affords  a  splendid 
view  of  the  city,  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  jijra- 
niids,  commnnils  the  city,  but  is  itself  com- 
manded by  a  neighboring  ridge  of  the  Mokka- 
tam  mouDtnins,  and  is  therefore  of  no  utility 
against  an  attack  from  without. — The  different 
races  who  inhabit  Cairo  live  iu  distinct  muir- 
ters,  of  which  there  are  many,  as  the  Jews' 
quarter,  the  Frank  quarter,  the  Coptic  qnar- 
tcr,  &c.  The  streets  leading  to  each  quarter 
are  closed  at  night  by  gates.  The  city  is 
divided  for  purposes  of  police  regulation  into 
eiglit  wards,  eacli  of  which  has  a  separate  pre- 
siding ofiicer,  while  the  whole  are  under  the 
superintendeoco  of  one  common  chief.  Each 
trade  or  calling  has  also  its  sheikh  or  head,  who 
is  in  some  measure  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  members  of  his  guild.  Justice  is  admin- 
istered in  a  summary  manner;  and  breaches 
of  the  public  peace  are  said  to  be  less  common 
than  in  some  European  cities.  Tlie  khedive 
maintaina  a  theatre  for  French  comedy,  and  an 
opera  house,  with  a  good  ballet.  In  the  Frank 
quarter  are  the  library  of  the  Egyptian  society, 
and  the  Egyptian  library  association.  Ibraliim 
Paaha's  library  comprised  the  works  of  the 
most  noted  Arabic  and  Turkish  autljors.  The 
same  prince  began  the  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiquities,  and  there  is  abo  a  similar  eollection 
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whirli  bolonjrod  to  Meliemot  Ali.  Tlio  modionl 
academv,  t-staMished  in  18*27  bv  Molicinet  Ali 
in  the  hospital  ot"  Abuzai)o1,  was  afterward 
transtd-rred  to  Cairo,  hut,  being  unfavorably 
ntfoeted  by  tho  reverses  of  1«40,  <lid  not  give 
nianv  si;rns  of  vitalitv  till  185<{,  when  it  was 
rei'stablishe<l  on  a  larger  and  improved  scale  in 
11  chaniiing  locality  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile, 
within  a  sh<irt  distance  of  ( 'airo.  An  academy, 
chietly  designe<l  for  the  military  profession,  but 
embracing  the  general  branches  of  European 
education,  was  opened  in  iHo.")  by  Solymaii 
I*a>ha,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment in  IHor..  There  are  also  Protestant  and 
Catholic  charitable  institutions,  where  jiersons 
of  all  <Teed8  are  treate<l  alike.  The  Americans 
have  a  religious  mission  in  the  city.  Cairo  has 
two  suburbs.  lioolak  and  Musr  el-Aatik  (old 
Musr.  or  capital,  to  distinguish  it  fr<»m  Cairo, 
which  is  n(»w  the  mtntr).  This  latter  suburb  is 
also  called  Fostat,  and  by  Europeans  improp- 
erly, Ohl  Cairo.  Both  these  suburbs  are  on 
the  l)ank  of  the  Nile,  and  serve  as  ports  to  the 
city.  Fostat  contains  some  ancient  buildings, 
called  the  *' granary  of  Joseph,"  still  used  for 
the  storage  of  grain.  On  the  island  of  Kodah, 
near  the  town,  is  the  celebrated  Nih»meter,  a 
rude,  graduated  column,  many  centuries  old, 
for  indicating  the  height  of  tlie  Nile  during  the 
annual  inundation.  From  F(>stat  a  canal  of 
irrigation  runs  through  Cairo,  and  is  continued 
s(»me  miles  beyontl.  It  is  supp(»sed  by  some  to 
fnrm  part  of  an  ancient  canal  connecting  the 
Nile  with  the  Re<l  sea.  From  this  pla<"e  also 
an  atpieduct,  nearly  two  miles  long  and  sup- 
j»orte<l  by  about  3no  arches,  built  by  the  Arabs, 
convevs  water  to  the  citadel.  Cairo  is  sur- 
rounded  by  walls,  though  in  several  parts  the 
hniiscs  have  extended  considerablvbevt»nd  them. 
Several  of  the  citv  gates  are  ehiboratelv  exe- 
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cuted.  Ophthalmia  is  very  prevalent,  and  the 
]»laguo  occasionally  makes  terrible  ravages 
am<»ng  the  p(>j)ulatinn.  The  numufactures  em- 
brace silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  gunpowder,  glass 
lamps,  sugar,  sal  ammoniac,  leather,  weapons, 
and  iron  ware.  Cairo  is  a  central  station  of 
the  overland  route  to  India,  ami  its  commerce 
is  considerable.  The  slave  trattic  lias  been 
prohibited  throughout  the  Ottoman  empire,  in 
cunse^pience  of  which  the  slave  markets  are 
closed  :  but  ti-i  the  slaves  themselves  have  not 
been  ennuK'ipated,  the  trade  is  still  carried  on 
dandestinelv.  One  of  the  most  lucrative 
trades  is  that  in  precious  stones  and  jewelry. 
The  remarkable  resources  <»f  Cairo  make  it  a 
favi»rite  resort  of  Italian,  (treek,  French,  Ar- 
menian, and  other  commen*ial  adventurers, 
and  of  intriguers  of  all  nation*;.  It  is  connected 
by  rail  witli  Alexandria  and  Suez,  and  caravans 
annually  arrive  from  Uarfoor,  Sennaar,  and 
M(H»rzook,  Everv  vear  an  immense  caravan 
assembles  in  the  neighborhotKl  of  Cairo  to 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  and  as  the 
pilgrims  generally  carry  some  goods  with 
them  lor  traltic,  tluir  dvjiarture  and  return 
are  to  Cairo  a  considerable  source  of  wealth. 


Mehcmet  Ali  established  a  nnmber  of  schooU 
after  the  European  fashion,  but  Iiis  plan  inxri 
with  much  opposition,  and  had  but  imlitferent 
success. — Cairo  was  founded  about  A.  I>.  1»7m 
by  Johar,  a  general  of  El-Mocz  or  Abu  Tuni- 
mim,  the  chief  imam  of  the  N.  W.  ooa>t  t-f 
Africa,  and  renresentative  of  the  Fatimitr*. 
He  named  it  £1-Kahireli  (the  victorious)  in 
commemoration  of  his  c<»nquest  of  Egyjrt. 
This  prince  made  Fostat  bis  cajiital,  but  in 
the  12th  century  the  capital  was  remove*!  xa 
Cairo.  In  1171  the  crusaders  laid  siege  to 
Cairo,  but  accepted  a  sum  of  money  and  with- 
drew on  the  approach  of  a  Syrian  army. 
Sala<lin  improved  and  enlarged  the  city,  nnd 
fortified  it  with  a  stone  wall  in  place  of  the 
former  one  of  brick.  In  1780  the  Turks  de- 
feated tlie  insurgent  Manieluke  beys  in  a  battle 
before  Cairo,  and  took  |>05.ses.sion  of  the  city, 
but  lost  it  again  in  1700.  In  tliat  year  the 
plague  committed  fearful  ravopcs,  especially 
among  the  lower  classes.  It  was  taken  by 
Bonaparte  in  ]71'8. 

CAIEO,  a  city  of  Illinois,  capital  of  Alexan- 
der county,  built  on  a  low  |M)int  of  land  at  the 
junction  <»f  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivera, 
forming  tho  southernmost  point  of  tlie  Ptate, 
125  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  St.  Louis;  poj..  in  18r.t»,  2.1>J>*; 
in  1870,  r),2G7.  It  is  the  southern  terminus  of 
the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  nnd  is  connectml 
by  ferry  with  Columbus,  Ky.,  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad.  Steam- 
ers upon  the  Ohio  and  Mississi]ipi  make  this  r»ne 
of  their  stopping  places.  The  county  buildings 
are  large  and  handsome ;  the  custom  hou*'e.  of 
cut  stone,  co>t  about  $20(M.UK).  One  daily,  one 
tri- weekly,  and  three  weekly  newspapers  are 
published  here.  For  the  year  ending  June  ^(\ 
1871,  there  were  enrolled  and  licensed  at  ihi?^ 
port  17  steamboats  with  a  tonnage  of  3,5o7, 
Cairo  was  founded  with  the  expectation  that 
it  would  bec(»me  a  great  commercial  c'ity,  and 
large  sums  of  money  were  exi)eDded  in  im- 
provements by  the  Illinois  Central  railroad 
company,  wlu)  owned  a  great  part  of  the  land, 
and  had  here  their  workshops.  To  protect  it 
from  inundation,  levees  were  erected,  and  an 
embankment  80  ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  high  wa!« 
commenced  about  1857.  In  the  snmmer  of 
1858  ft  HotKl  destroyed  almost  the  entire  town. 
which  was  subse(iuently  restored,  and  is  now 
amjdy  protecte<l  from  tloo<l8.  During  tlie  civil 
war  Cairo  was  an  important  depot  of  supplies. 

CilSSON  (Fr.  rcr/W,  acasi*  or  chest),  in  archi- 
tecture, a  panel  sunk  below  the  surface  in  sof- 
lits  or  Ceilings.  In  civil  engineering,  the  term  is 
applied,  first,  to  a  hollow  floating  U^x.  usually 
of  iron,  which  s<-rves  to  close  the  entrances  of 
dt>cks  and  basins;  and  sectmd,  to  a  box-liko 
structure  usi'<l  in  constructing  or  sinking  the 
foundation  of  ]»iers  under  water.  Of  the  latter 
there  are  at  least  three  dil!erent  varietii-s :  the 
ordinary,  the  bottomless  or  oj>en,  and  the  in- 
vert^tl,  which  inchuKs  the  pneumatic.  1.  The 
ordinary  caisson  is  a  large  box  with  l»ott«>m  and 
sides,   made   of  timbers  or  plank.s,    in   which 
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masonry  is  buUt  and  sunk  to  its  desired  position 
under  water.  The  first  caissons  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  which  we  have  any  account  were  used 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Westminster 
bridge,  England,  in  1738-'40,  by  Charles  La- 
belye,  a  Swiss.  Frdro  Romain  had  in  1685 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  bridge  of  the  Tuile- 
rics  in  what  has  sometimes  been  called  a  caisson, 
but  it  answered  more  nearly  to  what  is  now 
termed  a  crib,  the  stones  being  cramped  togeth- 
er with  timbers  and  sunk  by  the  aid  of  guide 
piles.  Baskets  and  even  barges  filled  with 
stones  had  been  sunk  at  various  places ;  but  as 
the  idea  of  making  a  tight  box  in  which  mason- 
ry could  be  properly  laid,  and  the  sinking  of 
it  done  gradually  and  under  full  control,  seems 
to  have  originated  with  Labelye,  it  is  mention- 
ed as  a  new  system  of  laying  foundations  in 
deep  water.  These  caissons,  of  which  there 
were  twelve,  were  oblong  and  pointed  at  each 
end.  They  were  80  ft.  long  from  point  to  point, 
80 1\,  wide,  and  18  fl.  high.  The  bottoms  were 
formed  of  timbers  12  in.  square  laid  lengthwise 
and  close  together.  Under  these  wore  a  course 
of  planks  8  in.  thick,  and  over  them  a  course  of 
timber  9  in.  square,  both  laid  across  the  first 
Gourde  and  secured  to  it.  The  sides  were  built 
of  fir  timbers  laid  up  horizontally  on  each  other 
and  pinned  together  with  oak  treenails.  All  the 
corners  excepting  at  the  ends  were  framed  to- 
gether, and  further  secured  by  three  oak  knees 
each ;  the  two  points  were  secured  by  irons, 
which  were  capable  of  being  unfastened,  so  that 
the  sides  could  be  removed  and  used  for  the 
other  caissons.  When  the  masonry  was  built 
in  these  caissons  the  water  inside  was  control- 
led by  pumps  so  as  to  lower  the  whole  gradually 
to  its  proper  position,  De  Cessart  had  just 
invented  a  saw  for  cutting  off  piles  imder  water, 
and  was  about  to  use  it  at  Saumur  on  the  Loire, 
when  the  success  of  Labelye  caused  him  to 
change  his  plans,  and  he  used  caissons  not  only 
at  Saumur,  but  later  at  Dieppe,  Toulon,  and 
Rouen.  Hayenx  used  caissons  at  Tours  on  the 
Loire  in  1755,  Bellecour  at  Lyons  on  the  Sa6ne 
in  1789,  Deschamps  at  Bordeaux,  and  Beaupr6 
at  Sevres,  besides  many  other  distinguished  en- 
gineers down  to  the  present  time.  2.  Open  or 
hottomleM  caUsons,  Curbs  or  a  species  of 
movable  coffer  dam  have  been  used  of  a  variety 
of  forms  and  sizes,  and  as  many  of  these  have 
been  called  caissons  by  the  best  engineers,  they 
are  included  under  this  head.  The  most  preva- 
lent form  of  these  curbs  or  caissons  has  been 
cylindrical,  and  they  have  usually  been  made 
of  iron.  The  usual  method  of  sinking  them  has 
been  to  lower  tliom  down  so  that  they  stand 
vertically  on  their  lower  edge ;  then,  by  weights 
or  building  on  flanges,  to  force  them  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  bed  of  the  stream.  When  by 
dredges  or  pumps  the  material  on  the  inside  has 
been  excavated  and  the  whole  gradually  lower- 
ed till  a  bed  has  l>een  reached  so  impervious  as 
to  permit  the  water  to  be  all  removed  from  the 
inside,  workmen  have  completed  the  excava- 
tion and  filled  the  interior  with  masonry  or 


concrete  as  desired,  the  whole  forming  a  por- 
tion of  the  pier.  In  1842-^4  the  Royal  Terrace 
pier  at  Milton  below  Gravesend,  England,  was 
so  constructed,  iron  cylinders  being  used  by  Mr. 
Redman.  At  Peterborough,  in  1861,  William 
Cubit  sunk  cast-iron  caissons  6  ft.  square. 
Hawkshaw  at  Londonderry  and  at  Charing 
Cross  used  cylinders  of  cast  iron,  ,which  at  the 
latter  place  were  14  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  bot- 
tom. At  Parnitz  cylinders  26  ft.  in  diameter 
were  used,  and  at  the  new  Victoria  bridge  cast- 
iron  cylinders  of  21  ft.  The  new  Blackfriars 
bridge  piers  were  each  placed  on  six  caissons, 
four  rectangular  and  two  pointed ;  the  rectan- 
gular were  86  by  18  ft.  At  Point  du  Jour, 
Paris,  large  wooden  caissons  were  used.  They 
were  also  used  by  Chanute  at  Kansas  City,  as 
large  as  70  by  22  ft.,  and  67  by  80  ft.,  besides 
many  others  similar,  in  this  and  other  countries. 
At  the  dock  in  Glasgow  Mr.  Bateman  sunk  cyl- 
inders of  brick  laid  in  cement.  In  India  brick 
cylinders  have  been  very  generally  used  for 
foundations.  In  Hungary  stone  has  been  sub- 
stituted, and  Mr.  Butler  proposes  Ransome^s 
artificial  stone  for  the  same  purpose. — The  in- 
troduction of  compressed  air  as  an  agent  in  con- 
structing subaqueous  foundations  has  enlarged 
the  use  of  caissons,  which  are  inverted  and  sunk 
to  the  bed  of  the  stream,  with  the  open  space  be- 
neath filled  by  means  of  air  pumps  or  compres- 
sors with  air  of  sufficient  density  to  expel  and 
keep  out  the  water,  and  admit  of  workmen 
being  employed  in  excavating  under  them. 
This  method  dates  back  to  about  the  year  1841, 
when  M.  Triger,  a  French  engineer,  sunk  a 
shaft  under  the  bed  of  the  river  Loire  to  a  coal 
stratum,  which  made  more  ftdly  known  the 
capabilities  of  the  method ;  but  it  had  been  fully 
described  and  patented  ten  years  before  by 
Lord  Cochrane  in  England,  including  even  the 
principles  of  the  air  lock  as  now  used.  The  air 
lock  is  a  small  anteroom  through  which  men  and 
materials  pass  to  and  from  the  air  chamber  with 
only  a  moderate  loss  of  compressed  air.  It  is 
usually  an  upright  closed  cylinder  of  iron  made 
air-tight,  having  a  door  opening  into  it  from 
the  outside  above,  and  another  door  opening 
from  it  into  the  chamber  of  compressed  air 
below.  To  obtain  access  to  the  air  chamber, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  enter  the  lock,  close  the 
outer  door,  and  open  a  cock  which  permits  the 
compressed  air  to  come  in  from  the  chamber 
and  fill  the  lock  until  it  becomes  of  the  same 
density,  when  the  lower  door  can  be  opened, 
and  entrance  is  gained  to  the  main  cham- 
ber, the  pressure  being  transferred  to  the  upper 
door.  In  returning,  the  lower  door  and  the 
cock  are  closed,  while  another  cock  communi- 
cating with  the  outside  is  opened,  and  the  air 
soon  becomes  rarefied  so  that  the  upper  do<ir 
can  be  opened  and  the  exit  made.  M.  Tri- 
ger ascertained  that  by  making  an  aperture 
through  a  pipe  some  distance  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chamber,  the  current  of  air  thus 
escaping  would  carry  out  a  column  of  water 
twice  as  high  as  was  due  to  the  pressure  of 
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air  in  the  chamber.  He  therefore  arranged  a 
cock  which  served  the  purpose  of  ventilation 
also.  In  the  sumo  year  (1841)  William  Bash 
patented  in  England  a  method  of  sinking  a  cais- 
son by  excavating  within  and  beneath  it  in 
compressed  air,  the  caisson  becomijig  a  part  of 
the  ]>ler.  A  sectional  view  of  his  caisson  is 
shown  in  fig.  1,  which  represents  the  air  cham- 
ber A  below  a  second  air  chamber  B  B,  in 
wliich  is  the  air  lock  C,  leading  to  the  air  shaft 
D.  The  problem  of  di-sposing  of  the  excavated 
material,  whidi  is  always  in  such  cases  a  serious 
one,  was  solved  by  using  the  second  air  cham- 
ber B  B  as  an  anteroom  or  receptacle,  it  being 
of  considerable  size  and  provided  with  a  door 
above  and  below.  The  small  air  lock  C  was 
for  the  passage  of  men  without  the  loss  of 
so  much  air  as  the  opening  of  the  large  lock 
would  occasion,  and  also  to  serve  as  a  lock 
when  in  process  of  tilling  it  became  desirable  to 
remove  the  diaphragm  or  partition  between  A 


Fio.  1.— Bush*s  Calflflon. 

and  B  B.  Dr.  Potts  about  1847  patented  a  pro- 
cess of  sinking  hollow  piles  by  air  pressure  by  ex- 
hausting the  air  within.  This  was  sold  to  Messrs. 
Fox  and  Henderson,  who  used  it  successfully 
at  Anglesea  with  piles  that  were  12  in.  in  diam- 
eter ;  it  was  also  used  at  Windsor  and  at  Hun- 
tingdon ;  but  on  attem])ting  the  same  process  at 
Rochester  in  1851,  with  cylinders  7  ft.  in  di- 
ameter, it  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  opposite 
or  plenum  process  which  is  above  described 
was  adopted,  and  two  air  locks  designed  by 
Mr.  Hughes  were  used.  These  locks,  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  air  shaft,  were  I)-shaped,  and 
extended  into  the  shaft  so  thot  the  lower  door 
opene<l  on  the  side;  the  earth  was  raised  in 
buckets  and  swung  into  the  locks.  The  same 
plan  was  pursued  at  Che])stow  on  the  Wye. 
Brunei  used  the  same  locks  in  sinking  caissons 
on  the  Saltash  37  ft.  in  diameter ;  he  also  used 
pipes  and  pumps  for  removing  the  water,  so  as 
ti»  require  less  pressure  of  air.  In  1854  Pfan- 
miiller  presenteil  a  design  for  a  caisson  at  Mentz 
on  the  Khine,  which  was  to  be  constructed  en- 
tirely of  irr)n.  It  had  supply  shafts  represented 
about  20  in.  in  diameter,  running  through  the 


top  of  the  caisson,  with  a  door  at  each  end  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  down  the  materials 
necessary  for  filling  in  the  air  chamber;  it  rep- 
resented the  a\r  lock  near  the  air  chamber. 
In  1855  Mr.  L.  J.  Flemming  recommended 
Potts's  process  to  be  ased  on  tbe  Great  Pedee 
river ;  but  encountering  a  log,  he  with  M^ur 
G Wynne  used  the  plenum  jirocess.  Ue  had 
two  pipes,  one  for  air,  the  other  for  removing 
water.  In  1857  the  same  arrangement  was 
used  on  the  Santee  river.  Similar  arrang«^ 
ments  were  used  by  Stephenson  about  tbe 
same  time  on  the  Nile,  where  was  also  used 
a  caisson  28  by  19  ft.,  which  would  hold  40 
men.  In  1857  a  caisson  was  sunk  at  Sz^edin, 
Hungary,  on  the  Theiss,  which  had  a  siphon 
pump  for  the  removal  of  water,  with  a  lock  ex- 
tendmg  into  the  air  chamber,  as  at  Chepstow. 
In  1858  this  method  was  also  used  near  Sl 
Germain  des  Fosses,  France,  on  the  Allier. 
In  1859  the  caisson  for  the  Kehl  bridffe  over 
the  Khine  was  sunk ;  it  had  two  shafts  with 
air  locks  at  the  top,  but  provided  with  doors 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft,  converting  the 
whole  into  a  lock  when  required.  A  chain 
dredge  running  in  a  water  shaft  raised  the 
materials  excavated.  This  work  was  exeoated 
by  Castor,  who  afterward  sunk  tbe  foundations 
at  Argenteuil.  The  same  year  a  caisson  was 
sunk  at  Ko\*no,  Russia,  on  the  Niemen,  with 
two  separate  air  shafts  and  locks,  arranged  so 
that  when  a  bucket  passed  up  one  shidt  another 
passed  down  the  other.  The  same  year,  also, 
Gen.  William  Sooy  Smith  sunk  several  cylinders 
on  the  Savannah,  Go.,  in  which  he  made  two 
very  important  improvements.  The  first  was 
a  spout  or  trough  extending  out  through  the 
side  of  the  air  lock,  through  which  by  means 
of  valves  and  cocks  he  could  send  out  the  ma- 
terial brought  up  into  the  lock  expeditioosly, 
and  with  little  waste  of  air.  But  his  most  val- 
uable improvement  was  the  method  of  blowing 
the  sand  out  through  pipes  by  means  of  the 
compressed  air.  In  1860  the  same  process 
was  used  at  Harlem,  N'ew  York,  by  W.  J. 
Mc Alpine.  In  1862,  at  Argenteuil,  France,  on 
the  Seine,  the  double  locks  at  the  top  of  the 
two  air  shafts  were  connected  with  each  other 
by  a  pipe  so  as  to  allow  the  air  escaping  from 
the  one  to  partially  fill  the  other.  The  caissons 
at  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  on  the  Pregel,  and  at 
Lorient,  France,  on  the  Scorf,  the  former  with 
working  chambers  60  by  20  ft.,  and  the  latter 
39  ft.  6  in.  by  11  ft.  6  in.,  were  sunk  like  that 
at  Kehl;  the  latter  were  sunk  in  1866  by  Des- 
noyes,  as  were  also  those  on  the  Loire  near 
Nantes.  About  the  same  time  a  circular  cais- 
scm  26  ft.  in  diameter  was  sunk  at  Stettin  on 
the  Pamitz,  in  which  a  siphon  pipe  2^  in.  in 
diameter,  with  a  cock  6  ft.  above  the  bottom, 
was  used  for  ventilation  and  removal  of  water. 
In  1868  Hurmeister  and  Wain  used  a  removable 
caisson  in  excavating  for  and  building  piers  at 
Copenhagen.  At  Perpignan,  France,  on  the 
Tet,  an  iron  cap  with  an  air  lock  attached  was 
secured  to  the  top  of  a  cylinder  of  masonry, 


and  HO  carried  down.  In  1867  Gen.  8ooj 
Smith  plamii^d  a  caissoD  of  an  annular  elliptical 
form,  with  two  air  locks  by  which  the  founda- 
tions of  the  lighthouae  at  Waupoabance  were 
sunk.  Tbe  cylinders  of  tho  Omaha  brid)^ 
were  sunk  in  18flS-'9  b;  Mr.  Siuklea  on  Uen. 
Smith's  plan.  In  1B69-'T0  Capt.  EaUa  sunk  the 
foundations  of  the  St.  Louis  bridge,  using  very 
large  caissons  and  going  to  the  great  depth  of 
110  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  water  with  one 
of  them.  The  caisson  of  the  east  pier  served  a 
twofold  purpose,  a  coffer  dam  being  erected  on 
the  top  of  tlie  inverted  lower  portion,  ia  which 
the  masonry  was  built.  This  caisson  was  made 
of  iron,  of  a  heisgonal  form,  with  tlio  air  cham- 
ber nnder  its  whole  area.  The  air  locks  were 
placed  partly  within  the  air  chamber,  to  which 
access  wiiB  hfld  both  by  stairs  and  an  eleva- 
tor runniug  down  the  air  ahafta.  The  excava- 
tion was  made  by  a  water  siphon  designed  by 
Capt.  Eads,  by  which  the  sand  wai  carried  out 
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by  the  force  of  water,  which  passed  down  one 
pipe  and  returned  through  another,  bringing 
tbe  aand  with  it.  This  is  probably  tlio  most 
effective  method  of  removinf;  sand  or  soft  ma- 
terial under  such  circumstances.  Cupt.  Eads 
also  introduced  glass  globes  in  which  lights 
were  burned  under  the  normal  air  pressure, 
and  the  smoke  conveyed  out  of  the  caisson. 
He  practically  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
carrying  down  a  larger  mass  of  masonry  to  a 
greater  depth  than  bad  ever  before  been  ac- 
complished ;  and  when  it  is  understood  that 
the  consequent  maximum  air  pressure  was  54 
tbs.  per  square  inch  witJiin  the  air  chamber,  the 
great  hazard  of  the  undertaking  may  be  ima- 
l^ed ;  but  it  was  entirely  suoceasful.  Among 
the  many  other  caissons  worthy  of  note  may 
be  mentioned  those  at  Leavenworth  by  Uen. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Sickles,  at  St.  Joseph's  bv  Col. 
£.  D.  Mason,  at  St.  Charles  by  C.  Shaler 
Smith,  all  on  the  Missouri  river;  while  on  the 
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Danube  alone  may  be  added  those  at  Steycregg, 
Mannshausen,  and  Nussdorf. — The  larg^  cais- 
son that  has  ever  been  sunk  was  for  the  New 
York  tower  of  the  East  river  bridge,  by  Col. 
W.  A.  lioebling,  in  1S72;  and  as  it  embraces  a 
variety  of  features,  a  ^iew  of  the  longitudinal 
section  is  tiresented  in  tig.  2.  Its  base  is  rec- 
tanguLir,  being  172  It.  long  and  102  ft.  wide, 
with  an  air  chamber  OJ  ft.  high,  the  roof  22 
ft.  thick,  and  the  sides  carried  up  to  a  height 
of  83  ft.  from  the  eitreme  lower  edge.  It  was 
used  in  a  double  capacity,  having  a  coffer  dam 
above  as  well  as  an  utr  chamber  below.  It 
was  built  of  timber  and  lined  with  thin  boiler 
iron,  the  whole  held  together  by  angle  irons 
■  and  bolts.  It  contained  4-,20O,00O  ft.  board 
measure  of  timber,  2So  tons  of  iron,  exclusive  of 
S85  tons  of  bolts,  and  weighed  when  completed 
18,271  tons,  in  which  was  already  laid  30,000 
tons  of  masonry.     It  had  two  double  air  locks 


extending  into  the  ^r. chamber,  similar  to  those 
in  the  Saint  Louis  caisson,  in  which  coib  of 
steam  pipe  were  introduced  for  keeping  an 
equable  temperature.  Two  air  shafts  extended 
np  through  well  holes  in  the  masonry,  with  an 
elevator  in  one  and  a  doable  circular  staircase 
in  the  other.  Two  water  shafts,  each  7  ft.  9 
in.  in  diameter,  eitended  below  the  level  of 
the  edge  of  the  caisson,  in  which  powerAil 
dredges  grappled  tbe  stones  and  coarser  mate- 
rials that  were  depoated  beneath  them,  and 
raised  them  to  cars  above,  which  conveyed 
them  away;  while  the  sand  was  blown  out  by 
the  air  pressare,  on  Gen.  Smith's  plan,  through 
pipes,  of  which  there  were  more  than  40  in 
various  parts  of  the  caisson.  Gas  was  cmyiloy- 
ed  to  illuminate  the  interior,  which  was  forced 
down  into  tanks  and  from  thence  distributed 
by  pipes  below.  Communication  was  con- 
stantly kept  up  with  the  interior  by  means  of 
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A  iiieclmnical  telegraph.  Four  8upi>ly  shafts  '  ror  Diocletian,  succeeded  Eutychian  Doc.  Ifi, 
ahout  2  ft.  in  diameter,  each  having  doors  at  283,  and  died  April  21,  296.  At  the  time  of 
top  and  bottom,  with  equalizing  pipes  and  '  the  first  persecution  of  the  ChristiaDB  bv  I>i(»- 
cocks,  served  as  the  avenues  for  the  introtluc-  cletian,  he  was  forced  to  find  safety  in  an  ob- 
tion  of  materials  for  the  C(»ncrete  with  which  i  scure  retreat. 

the  whole  interior  was  finally  filled.  This  i  CAll'S,  John,  an  English  physician,  fonndor 
caisson  was  carried  to  a  depth  of  78  ft.  from  !  of  Caius  college,  Cambridge  university,  liom 
mean  high  tide,  reciuiring  a  maximum  air  i)res-  at  Norwich,  Oct.  6,  1510,  died  in  Cambridge. 
sure  of  about  IJ4  lbs.  above  the  normal  pressure,  i  July  29,  1573.  His  name  was  Eaye  or  Key. 
To  supply  this  immense  amount  of  air,  13  large  '  which  he  Latinized  into  Caius.  lie  took  hi;* 
compressors  were  provided;  the  air  was  con-  degrees  at  and  became  a  fellow  of  Gonville  halL 
veyed  by  mains  and  rubber  hose  to  shafts  ;  Cambridge,  and  distmguished  himself  at  the 
which  communicated  with  the  interior.  The  age  of  20  by  translating  Chrysostom's ''Methcd 
sinking  was  succeasfully  accomi)Hshed,  as  had  of  Praying  to  God"  and  Erasmus  "On  True 
been  that  of  a  caisson  nearly  as  large  on  the  Theology."  He  spent  some  time  in  travellinf? 
Brooklyn  side  the  year  before.  (See  Bridge.)  on  the  continent,  studied  medicine  at  Padoa. 
CAlTII3il}SS,  the  most  nortliern  county  of  and  in  1541  took  his  do<>tor^s  degree  at 
ScotIan<l,  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  oceim  <  Bologna.  He  returned  to  England  in  1544. 
and  Penthin<l  firth,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  North  '  and  practised  at  Cambridge,  Shrewsbury,  iiud 
sea,  and  W.  by  Sutherhmdshire ;  area,  712  scj.  Norwich.  Henry  VIII.  appointed  him  lec- 
m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  30,081),  partly  of  Scandina-  turer  on  anatomy  to  the  company  of  surgeonA. 
vian  descent.  The  extreme  length  is  about  53  London.  In  1547  he  became  fellow  of  the 
m. ;  extreme  breadth,  33  m.  Two  thirds  of  college  of  physicians,  and  court  physician  to 
the  surface  is  flat  moorland,  devoid  of  trees,  Edward  VI.,  whicli  appointment  he  retained 
and  with  sj'anty  vegetation.  It  rises  gradually  under  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  He  waa  elected 
from  the  north  an<l  east  to  the  ridge  of  hills  president  of  the  college  of  physicians  for  seven 
tm  the  border  of  Sutherlandsbire,  Morven,  the  I  years  in  succession.  There  is  extant  a  book 
highest  peak,  being  2,334  ft.  There  are  many  of  the  college  annals  from  1556  to  1572  writ- 
small  lakes  in  the  interior;  the  Keay,  Thurso,  t<'n  by  him  in  Latin.  He  obtaine<l  permission 
and  Wjck  jiro  the  i)rincij)al  streams.  The  cli-  |  from  Queen  Mary  to  endow  and  raise  Gonville 
mate  is  nt>t  severely  cold,  but  in  winter  the  ;  hall  into  a  college,  which  still  bears  his  name 
storms  are  violent.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  i  (Gonville  and  Caius  college),  and  accepted  the 
but  much  of  it  is  tolerably  productive.  1  he  !  mastership  thereof.  Toward  the  close  of  his 
principal  crops  are  oats,  beans,  flax,  and  pota-    life,  however,  he  resigned  this  oflSce,  bnt  re- 


t(K'S.  The  fisheries  are  important,  herring, 
cod,  and  ling  being  obtained  m  abundance  off 
the  coast ;  sahnon  abound  in  the  streanis,  and 
trout  in  the  inland  lakes.  The  county  is  di- 
vided into  13  parishes,  and  returns  a  member 
to  ]>arliament.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the 
Sinclair  family,  and  contains  the  castles  of  sev- 


maine<l  at  the  college  as  a  simple  fellow  com- 
moner until  his  death.  His  works  are  numerous 
on  scientific,  philological,  and  historical  subjects. 
The  most  noted  of  them  was  "A  Boke  or 
Counseill  against  the  disease  commonly  calKd 
the  Sueate  or  Sueatvnge  Sicknesse." 
CiJAXARCi    (fonnerly  Caxamabca).     I.  A 


eral  noblemen,  llio  principal  town  is  Wick,  X.  dvpartment  of  Peru,  bounded  by  the  depart- 
on  the  E.  c(»ast,  which  has  a  commodious  bar-  mentsof  Amazonas,Pinra,Loreto,  Ancachs.and 
bor  and  considerable  tra<le.  Libertad ;  area,  about  14,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  273.- 
CAirS,  I.  A  Roman  general,  son  of  Marcus  Onn,  including  many  mestizos  and  Indians,  many 
Agrippa  and  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus  of  the  latttr  being  des<'endants  of  the  Incas. 
Ca»sir.  He  was  adopted  by  Augustus,  served  |  The  plain  of  Ct^jamarca,  which  bears  a  strong 
under  Tiberius  in  Germany,  and  was  sont  as  resemblance  to  that  of  Bogota  and  like  it  was 
]»roronsul  against  the  Arabians.  Armenians,  pro]»ably  once  the  bed  of  a  lake,  is  one  of  the 
and  Partliians.  He  reduced  A nuenla  and  rout-  most  fertile  in  South  America.  The  wheat 
ed  Tifiranes.  He  was  treacherously  wounded  harvest  in  the  pampa  is  from  15  to  20  fold: 
at  a  private  interview  with  an  onomy,  and  died  but  it  is  sometimes  blighted  by  night  frosts, 
from  the  etlects.  II.  A  Christian  theologian  Snudl  nn»unds  <»r  hillocks  of  pori)hyry,  once 
and  bi.sh(»j>  of  the  3d  century.  His  origin  is  perhaps  islands  in  the  lake,  are  studde<l  owr 
uncertain,  but  he  was  a  di>ciple  of  St.  Ir^na-us.  thf  northern  j»art  of  the  jdain,  and  break  the 
He  had  a  contVrence  with  Proi-lus,  the  leader  wide  expanse  of  smooth  sandstone.  Agricul- 
of  the  Montanists,  the  reMilt  of  which  he  pub-  turo.  cattle  raising,  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
lished  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  in  210  wot>llon,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  washing 
was  ap]>ointed  a  bishop  to  the  heathen  in  for-  for  gold,  ci»nstituti'  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
i'ign  ]>arts.  He  regarded  the  epi^tlv  of  St.  inhabitants.  The  department  is  divided  into 
Paul  to  the  Hebrews  as  apocryplial.  and  was  the  provinces  of  Cjyamarca,  Ci^abaniba,  C«- 
the  first  who  wrote  jigainst  Cerinthus  and  the  lendin,  Chota,  .Taen,  Hualgayoo,  and  Contu- 
Millenarians.  His  last  w<^rk  was  one  aimed  at  maza.  II.  A  city,  cajutal  of  the  department 
thos<-  who  asSiTted  that  .Te«!us  Christ  was  only  and  ]>ro\inre,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
a  man.  III.  A  saint  and  bi^^hop  af  Rmne.  a  in  the  valley  of  Cajamarca.  3t»5  ni.  N.  K. 
native  of  Palmatia,  autl  a  rehitive  of  the  einpe-  W.  of    Lima;    pop.  about   2o,OiiO.     The  on- 


CAJATAMBO 

gjna]  name  of  this  citv,  the  scene  of  the  arrest, 
captivity,  aii<]  judicial  murder  of  the  Inca  Ata- 
hnallpa  in  15S3,  was  Casamarca.  "city  of 
frost."  It  lies  at  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of 
Quito;  but  being  sl:eltered  bj  the  surroand- 
ing  moantains,  ita  climate  is  miid  ond  agree- 
able. In  every  direction  in  tbe  viciuitj  are 
teen  cultivated  fieldi  and  gardens  intersected 
by  avenues  of  willows,  varieties  of  the  datura, 
bearing  red,  white,  and  yellow  flowers,  mi- 
mosas, and  beautiful  quinuar  trees.  Tbe  streets 
are  wide  and  regular,  and  the  houses,  for  the 
most  part  of  mud  and  whitewashed,  present  a 
lively  and  pleasing  aspect.  The  appearance  of 
the  churches,  nearly  all  of  cut  atone  of  enor- 
mous dimensions,  and  embellished  with  spires 
and  cupolas,  is  unnaually  imposing.  A  con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  with  some  of  the 
seaports,  especially  Triyilio,  and  a  roiiway 
now  in  process  of  constraction  (1878)  will 
shortly  connect  C^amaroa  with  tbe  port  of 
Pacasmayo.  Woollen,"linen,  and  cotton  goods, 
sword  blades,  daggers,  and  other  articles  of 
steel  and  of  the  precious  metals,  form  the  most 
important  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  Near 
the  city  stand  the  remains  of  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  Ataliuallpa,  snrronnded  by  frnit 
gardens  and  irrigated  fields  of  lucerne;  while 
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baths.  Some  portions  of  the  Inca's  palace  in 
the  city,  situated  on  a  bill  of  porphyry,  and 
originally  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock,  have 
been  converted  into  a  jail  and  a  town  hall.  The 
room  in  which  Atahuollpa  was  confined  for  nine 
months  is  still  pointed  out  Tbe  custom  of 
burviug  treasure  was  common  among  the  an- 
cient Peruvians,  and  siibterraneoas  chambers 
still  exist  beneath  many  private  dwellings  in 
C^amarca. 

CUATAHBO,  tin  inland  town  of  Peru,  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Jnnin,  140  m.  N.  N.  £.  of  Lima ;  pop. 
about  8,200.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  watered 
by  a  branch  of  the  river  Barranca.  The  in- 
habitants are  mostly  employed  in  spinning 
woollen  yam  for  export  to  Lima. — The  prov- 
ince (area,  1,500  sq.  m.;  pop.  24,750)  is  for 
the  most  part  mountainous  and  barren,  with  a 
rigorous  climate,  but  contains  the  remains  of 
numerous  ancient  towns  and  aqneducts.  It 
has  considerable  trade  in  wool,  salt,  sulphur, 
and  vitriol. 

CUiZZO,  or  Ctlui*  (anc.  Cahttia),  a  town 
of  S.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Coserto,  11  m.  N. 
E.  of  Capna,  near  the  Voltumo ;  pop.  about 
6,600.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle  built  by  tlie 
Lombards.  There  are  ancient  in  sen  ptjons,  re- 
mains of  massive  walls,  and  an  ancient  cistern 
which  still  Bup]>lie9  the  town  with  water. 

CUEPDT  OIL,  a  volatile  oil,  distilled  from 
the  leaves  of  a  small  myrtaceons  tree  or  shrub, 
fband  alone  in  the  island  of  Booro  in  the  Ma- 
1^  archipelago,  a  species  of  melaleuea  named 


the  eajupuli,  though  posdblj  it  is  the  Jf.  mi- 
nor of'^De  GandoUe.  The  name  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Malay  designation  of  the  oil,  tninyak 
hayv-putih,  "  white  wood  oil,"  the  latter 
words  being  written  by  the  Dutch  cajoeputi. 
The  whit«ness  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  the 
csnse  of  the  name  given  t«  the  oil.  It  is  in 
iiigh  repute,  not  only  as  a  liniment,  bnt  as  an 
internal  remedy,  among  tbe  different  peoples 
of  the  archipelago,  especially  the  Javanese.  A 
few  Chinese  and  Javanese  traders  of  Batavia 
are  the  sole  factors  of  the  trade  in  c^jepnt. 
The  leaves  are, gathered  on  a  dry  hot  day,  and 
being  steeped  in  water  they  commence  fer- 
menting, and  are  then  distilled.  The  quantity 
of  oil  obtained  is  small,  and  being  eitenavely 
used  by  the  Malays,  it  commands  a  very  high 
price.  It  is  imported  in  glass  bottles,  and 
as  received  is  commonly  of  a  fine  green  color, 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  copper  vee- 


CtJepDt  (HeMoDO  c^putl). 


sels  in  which  it  ia  prepared.  Copper  has  in- 
deed been  detected  m  some  samples  of  itj  but 
not  always  being  found,  the  color  is  suppoeed 
hy  some  to  be  the  natural  color  of  the  oU,  de- 
rived from  the  greenish  principle  or  chloro- 
phyll of  the  leaves.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  the  color  disappears  on  rectifying  the 
oil.  It  is  then  a  very  thin  finid,  transparent, 
of  a  warm,  pungent  taste,  and  an  odor  like 
that  of  camjibor  and  turpentine  mixed.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  bnt  only  partially  in  water, 
bums  readily  without  residue,  and  is  of  specific 
gravity  0-914  to  0-927.  It  is  often  adulterated 
with  oil  of  turpentine  and  camphor,  or  oil  of 
rosemary.  It  is  used  in  medicine  for  its  highly 
stimulant  quality,  either  as  an  external  appli- 
cation mixed  with  the  same  i^uantity  of  olive 
oil  for  gouty  and  rheumatic  paras,  or  taken  In- 
ternally in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  and 
spasmodic  alfections  of  the  bowels.  Some  have 
highly  recommended  its  use  in  cholera.  It  is 
introduced  into  the  cavities  of  aching  teeth,  ta 
relieve  the  pain. 
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CAJirriK,  or  e^dctam  (Ital.  GAftriHo).  I. 
Bntdctta.  See  Bonifacb  VIII.  II.  Tvmmmt 
it  VIo,  on  Italian  cBnlinnl,  born  at  Gaeto,  Feb. 
20,  lltitt,  diud  in  Homo,  Ang.  0,  lli^M.  He  cn- 
tured  tlie  order  of  DoiiiinicuD  friars,  studie<l 
nbiloBOiilt;  and  theology  ot  Naples  and  ito- 
lujniii,  and  in  1.108  was  elected  (renerul  of  bis 
onliT.  When  roi>e  Julias  II.  wns  Hiimmoned 
tu  appear  before  tlio  council  of  cardinals  at  Pina 
and  afterward  at  Milan,  Cigetan  undertook  liis 
defence,  maintaining  that  the  [Hiwcr  of  convc- 
nlD)!  n  couneil  bt-IoBfictl  solely  to  the  pope.  In 
IGIT  lie  was  eent  by  Leo  X.  an  paiiid  lepito  to 
Geniiany,  to  induce  the  emperor  Moxiuiilion 
to  ,ioin  tlie  Itmpio  Ofininst  the  Turks,  nnd  es|)C- 
cially  to  bria;;  tlie  Lutherans  buck  to  tlieir  allc- 
gianeo  to  the  papal  see.  Ilia  hau)!lity  manner 
defeatc«l  the  niirpoae  of  hi>t  mission.  In  1519 
he  attended  tne  assembly  of  the  German  elec- 
tors at  which  CIiotIchV.  was  chosen  emperor, 
and  contributed  miieli  to  this  choice.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appninted  to  the  mo  of  (inc- 
to,  nnd  alterward  filled  several  iroiiortnnt  mis. 
siiins,  among  which,  in  ir>2:i,  was  that  of  legale 
to  Iluiigiiry,  then  invaded  by  the  Turks.  At 
the  cuptiire  of  Rome  by  the  imperialists  in  152T, 
he  was  miidu  (irisoner,  and  had  to  ]>ay  a  ran- 
som of  6,000  crowns.  He  wrote  several  works, 
all  of  which,  though  smnewbat  nxiditied.  were 
pubtishc«l  at  Lyons  in  1G39.  Anmng  tliese  are 
u  trunslutiiin,  with  coiniuenlnry,  of  the  Old 
Tcslinilent  in  5  vols.  fol. ;  conimcntuHes  on 
ThoniHS  Aiiiiinas;  and  OpumiUi,  cimtaining 
his  treatise  on  tlie  authority  of  the  pope,  of 
which  a  refutation  was  published  by  order  of 
the  faculty  of  the  university  of  Paris,  III. 
brlM<  properly  Sbhmaneto.  un  Italian  cardi- 
nal, died  in  Home  in  1599.  He  was  made  car- 
dinal in  li)83,  and  in  1589  was  sent  by  Tope 
SixtusV.  as  legate  to  France,  to  bring  about  the 
election  of  aCntholic  king;  be  took  ]iart  with 
the  league,  and  was  active  in  tiio  intrigues  of 
the  time.  He  was  recalled  by  the  pope,  but 
was  atlerward  em|>loyi'd  in  imiKirtant  uffnirs. 
lie  was  the  author  of  several  political  and 
theological  works. 

ClLilAI,  an  undefined  portion  of  the  coast 
of  rp[iiT  Guinea,  on  ttie  bight  <if  Biafra,  about 
lat.  ^i"  X.,  Ion.  8"  K.  It  is  low  and  swampy, 
only  n  smalt  portion  being  fit  for  cultivation. 
Twotliirilsofthoinhabitants  are  slaves.  There 
is  some  commerce  in  palm  oil.  chietly  witli  Brit- 
isli  traders.  The  principal  towns  are  I>uke 
Town  and  Creek  Town ;  jMip.  of  each,  ti,000  to 
T.rHNi.  (.lid  Cidaliar  river,  the  prini'ijial  stream 
on  Iliis  jinrt  of  the  coast,  cntsses  this  district. 
New  Calabar  river  is  nlwut  «0  m.  further  AV., 
and  forms  one  of  tlie  outlets  of  the  Niger,  tlovr- 
iiig  into  the  same  estuary  witli  the  Itnnnr. 
The  town  of  New  Calaluir  is  on  an  island  in 
the  river,  aliout  SO  m.  aliove  its  month.  It  has 
some  trattic  in  slaves,  ivory,  and  paira  oil,  for 
which  it  receives  European  goods. 

MUBAK  BCU,  the  fruit  of  j-hvootlinmi: 
rrnriKmnm  fOr,  pi-na,  bellows,  and  arq/ia.  a 
prick),  n  climbing  )>1aut  of  Uie  funiilv  /,'j«>»i- 


nota,  which  grows  by  the  liTer  ndcf  in  west- 
em  Africa.  The  leaves,  which  are  more  tbtn 
an  inch  long,  tbreeqoartersof  aninchin  width. 
aud  of  a  brownish  red  or  ash-gray  color,  w 
used  by  tbe  natives  to  determine  the  guUt  or 
innocence  of  persons  suspected  of  crime,  and 
have  thence  received  the  name  of  ordesl  bean. 
The  quantity  used  for  this  purpose  is  said  lo  \k 
generally  fatal  unless  vomitmg  is  producul. 
Of  70  coses  of  children  in  Liverpool  who  ate  uf 
the  beans,  the  only  one  who  died  wm  the  onlj 
one  who  did  not  vomit  either  from  the  drug 
itself  or  from  emetics.  Some  of  tbe  ■ymptoms 
produced  by  a  small  dose  are  difficnlty  of 
bre.i tiling,  palpitation,  deprewion,  mnscular 
weakness,  and  indistinctness  of  vinolL  After 
larger  doses  vomiting  is  likely  to  take  ptue; 
when  it  does  not,  the  symptons  tacre«M  nntil 
death ;  speech  becomes  diffiealt,  but  the  mind 
remains  clear.  Some  of  its  moat  importam 
elt'ectB   are    upon  the    eye,  tbe  papi]  bring 
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strongly  contracted,  and  the  accommodatiiin 
so  clisturbed  that  distant  otyects  are  not  teen 
nnlil  the  near  point  is  aiiproiimated,  being  in 
this  respect  almost  tbe  exact  oppoMte  of  l<ella- 
donna.  The  same  elTecte  are  observed  after  li>cal 
a|)i)lication.  lis  action,  according  to  Dr.  Era- 
ser's eijieriments,  is  that  of  a  powerful  sedi- 
tive  to  the  spinal  cord  and  cardiac  gimglia. 
It  has  been  as  yet  chietly  employed  in  oiih- 
tlinlniic  practice,  but  has  been  recommended 
I  as  an  antidote  to  strychnia,  and  in  tetanus 
{  and  chorea.  In  some  cases  of  letanne  it  bos 
I  been  ajiparently  successful.  It  may  be  ad- 
.  ministered  either  by  the  month  or  rectum,  or 
subcutaneously,  the  dose  being  regulated  by 
the  etl'ect  prtHluced. 
I  rAUBASH  TREE  (rrnrtntia  fiijetei,  a  native 
i  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  continent  of  Aineri- 
en.  It  grows  to  about  the  height  and  hulk  of 
an  apple  tree,  with  crooked  boriionta]  braoeb- 
es,  has  wcdj.'i-f.lmi«d  leaves,  pale  white  flow- 


OALABOZO 

era  on  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  a  roondish 
fruit,  from  a  fuw  inirhes  to  a  foot  in  diameter. 
The  calabasli  fruit  contains  a  pale  yeilcw, 
Juic7  pulp,  of  an  unpleasant  taste,  wljioh  is 
deemed  a  valuable  remedy  in  several  disonlers, 
both  internal  and  external.  The  nses  to  which 
the  fruit  of  the  calabash  tree  is  applied  are  very 
numerous.  It  is  covered  with  a  greenish -yel- 
low skin,  enclosing  a  thin,  hard,  and  almost 
woody  shell,  which  is  employed  in  lieu  of  va- 
rious kinds  uf  domestic  utensils,  snch  as  bowls, 
cups,  and  goblets  of  every  description.  These 
shells  are  so  hard  and  cross  gruned  that  when 
filled  with  any  Unid,  they  may  sometimes  be 
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put  on  the  fire  and  nsed  as  kettles.  They  are 
also  cut  and  carved,  variously  stained,  and  pol- 
ished, as  ornamental  vessels. 

ClUBOZO,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  in  the  prov- 
ince and  120  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Cariieaa,  situated 
in  the  ll'inat,  or  plains,  W.  of  the  river  Guuri- 
co,  between  the  Apnre  and  the  Sierra  Cos- 
tanera;  jiop.  about  6,000.  It  was  foimded  by 
the  CompafiiaGuipuzcoanain  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  and  is  in  appearance  very  pi c- 
turesqne.  The  heat  is  eitremo  (average  89° 
F.),  but  is  at  times  tempered  by  breezes  from 
the  N.  E.  In  the  raioy  season  it  is  subject  to 
g;reat  inundatii)n>i,  which  often  ioterrnpt  com- 
munication. The  houses  are  well  built  and  the 
streets  are  reguliir.  There  are  several  schools 
and  a  college.  Its  situation  makes  it  nn  imiHir- 
tant  centre  of  commerce.  Tlie  exports  consist 
of  sugar  and  homed  rattle.  Cattle-rearing  is 
extensively  carried  on  in  the  surroonding  coun- 
try. There  are  thermal  springs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, surrounded  by  a  beautiful  prove. 

riUBRTSE,  II.    Sec  Pbkti,  Matha. 

CIUBRIA,  the  si>uthem  part  of  Italy,  ex- 
tending from  the  province  of  Potenza  (Basili- 
cala)  to  the  strait  of  Messina,  between  lat.  8T° 
63'  and  40°  8'  K.,  and  Ion.  15°  40'  and  17°  10' 
E.;area.6,«fl3sq.  in.;  pop. in  1872.  1.806,104. 
It  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Coscnza  (Ca- 


labria  Citeriore),  Reggio  (Calabria  Ulteriore), 
and  Caianzaro  (Calabria  Ulteriore  II.).  The 
Apennines  run  southward  throngh  Calabria, 
with  nuiberoas  spurs  stretching  toward  both 
seas,  and  covering  a  great  part  of  the  country. 
A  branch  extending  85  ra.  in  length  from  W. 
to  £.,  and  25  m.  in  breadth  from  N.  to  S., 
forms  the  Silese  mount^ne  in  the  central  and 
widest  part  of  Calabria ;  and  further  S.  the 
Aaproiiiunte  range  lilts  nearly  the  whole  width 
of  the  S.  part  of  the  province  of  Reggio.  The 
highest  peak  of  the  Catabrion  Apennines  is 
Monte  Pollino,  about  7,500  tt.,  with  which  the 
chain  begins  near  the  borders  of  Potenza.  The 
mountain  streams,  which  ore  numerous,  dis- 
charge into  both  SOBS ;  the  larger  rivers  are  the 
Sinno,  Crati.  and  Neto  in  northern  and  central 
Calabria,  and  there  are  many  small  lakes  near 
the  £.  coast.  Between  the  mountdn  masses  and 
their  spurs  are  some  extensive  valleys,  gener- 
ally on  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers  and  ter- 
minating in  plains  near  the  coast.  Among 
these  the  lai'gcst  and  most  fertile  are  the  val- 
leys of  Coscnza  and  Montelcone  and  the  plain 
ofGioja.  Tlio  principal  producta  of  Calabria 
are  com,  rice,  olive  oil,  licorice,  oranges, 
lemons,  honey,  mik,  sugar,  saffron,  flax,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  medicinal  plants,  and  dyes.  The 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  oak, 
elm,  cedar,  chestnut,  cypress,  olive,  fir,  and 
jiine  trees.  There  are  veins  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  marble,  and  alabaster,  and  abundant 
deposits  of  pure  rock  salt  and  sulphur.  Cala- 
bria has  a  fine  breed  of  horses,  and  slieep, 
cattle,  and  swine  are  abundant.  Bees  are 
very  numerous,  and  silkworms  are  extensively 
raised ;  but  the  stik,  though  of  a  good  quality, 
is  of  a  dark  color,  as  the  worms  are  fed  on 
Che  red  mulberry.  Considerable  silk  is  manu- 
factured in  the  province  of  Catanzaro.  In 
the  southeast  there  are  iron  furnaces  supplied 
with  ore  from  the  mines  of  Lo  Stilo,  just  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  Reggio.  The  fisheries 
afford  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  on  the  coast,  and  unmense  quan- 
tities of  anchovy,  mullet,  tunny,  and  sword 
fish  are  taken.  The  Colabrions  are  hardy  and 
brave,  but  are  irritable  and  passionate.  The 
robberies  and  murders  fur  which  Calabria  was 
formerly  distinguished  have  much  diminished 
within  afew  years.  Thedialect  of  the  people  is 
Mmilarto  that  of  Sicily.  The  country  issubject 
to  violent  storms  and  earthquakes.  The  earth- 
quake of  1783  destroyed  more  than  40,000  Cala- 
brians  and  Sicilians,  and  a  shock  on  Oct.  0, 
1870,  swallowed  vp  several  villages. — In  an- 
cient times  Calabna  formed  the  territory  of 
Bnittiura  and  the  southern  part  of  Lucania. 
(See  Bbcttiitm  and  Lccama.)  In  the  middle 
ages  it  formed  a  port  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ostrt^oths  under  Theodoric,  A.  D.  4!I3,  and  in 
536  was  conquered  for  the  Eastern  empire  by 
Belisariua.  It  subsequently  fell  into  the  han& 
of  the  Saracens,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  in 
1038  by  Robert  Guiscard,  who  took  the  title 
of  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.     Under  his 
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descetKlonts  it  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  NupleB,  iind  ho  r«iiiaine<l  until  tbe  cunsulida- 
tion  uf  tlie  kiniidoiii  of  Italy  in  18i>0.— For  an- 
cient Calubria  (now  Term  d'Otrantu)  see  Apu- 
lia, and  Mess  API  A. 

CiLlllll']l,  a  gvnaa  of  plants  of  the  order 
arneea  or /iroidiir.  t^patbu eonvolut*, stnti(;lit ; 
epadix  with  hcruia]>hrodite  dowerii,  radiuiea- 
tary  below  and  with  sterile  appendii ;  an- 
thers many,  l-cdled,  oponiag  at  the  apex  by  a 
pure;  ovaries  many,  crowdL'd,  free;  bicelled, 
2-4  ovoled  in  each  cell,  which  are  ascending 
and  orthotropoua ;  stigmas  terminal,  sessile; 
berries  1-2- eelled,  few-iieeded ;  seeds  angular, 
with  coriaceous  te^ta.  Plants  with  large 
fleshy  rhizome,  peltate  leaves,  and  fragrant 
flowers.  The  ^nus  is  found  in  tlie  tropical 
regions  of  Araerica,  but  has  been  introduced 
elsewhere,  so  that  some  species  are  found 
tliroughont  tlio  I'acific  islands  and  in  tropical 
Asia  and  Afrbo.     As  an  ornamental  plant 


many  fipeeies  of  cahidium  are  cultivated  under 
gla!'^  and  are  distinguished  by  tbcir  beautiful 
mottled  or  variegated  leaves.  The  leaves  of 
aomc  Hpecies  attain  a  great  size  and  form  a 
eharucteristic  feature  of  the  landscape  in  trop- 
ical Hwnm)is.  Tlic  rhizoma  of  C.  (i:olixa$i»m) 
eteulentiim  is  a  very  important  ortiele  of 
food.  It  ijt  Fultivnted  in  shallow  ponds  or 
tank.*,  the  buttoin  being  carefully  dug  over  and 
worked  to  the  de|ith  of  one  or  two  feet ;  in 
tbi<i  the  Hprouts  or  the  bases  uf  tlie  IcavL-a  arc 
plante<l,  and  a  few  inehea  of  water  let  on. 
The  Pjirouts  are  Mt  12  or  18  inches  apart 
acconling  to  the  variety,  and  an  they  grow  the 
depth  of  water  is  increased.  In  n  year  the 
crop  is  ready  for  use.  As  the  patch  is  eieareil 
new  sprouts  are  phmted,  and  the  wlmle  is  sel- 
dom cleared  oftener  than  onrc  in  six  years. 
The  rliizoina  is  mnsled  and  poimileil  with 
watur  to  make  the  pa>te  called  by  the  Ha- 
wulians  and  other  I'acific  islandiTS  poi,  which 
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I  forms  tlieir  main  food.  It  coDtaiu 
starch,  and  is  very  natritiona.  The  leaf 
are  also  boiled  and  eaten. 
I  (lUHORBl  ^anc.  Calagvrrit),  a  town 
I  Castile,  &i>ain.  in  the  province  and  SO  ni. 
of  Logrofio,  on  the  river  Cidacos  near  iti 
tion  with  the  Ebro ;  pop.  in  18GT,  7.ItM. 
old  and  decayed  in  appearance,  and  its  i 
are  generally  mean;  its  cathedral,  in  th« 
^  tiuthic  style,  and  an  episcopal  palace,  art 
'  worthy  of  note.  Calaliorra  is  meroora 
tlie  birthplace  of  Quintilian,  St.  Domini 
Prudentius,  the  first  Christian  poet,  and 
desperate  but  unsuccessful  resistance  to 
mim  uege  in  Tl  B.  C.  The  remains  of  I 
towi-rs  and  an  aqueduct  may  still  be  t 
The  celebrated  warm  baths  of  AmediL 
witliin  a  short  distance  of  Calaborra. 

CALAIS,  a  city  and  one  of  the  capitals  of 
ingtun  countv,  Maine,  at  the  head  oi 
water  on  the  St.  Croix  river,  15  m.  troa 
samaquoddy  bay,  opponte  SL  Stephen, 
Brunswick,  and  76  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Bi 
))op.  in  18T0,  6,944.  Five  bridges  rm 
river  at  this  point.  The  Bt.  Croli  uid  I 
scut  railroad,  completed  to  Princeton,  5 
will  connect  with  the  Eiirop<«n  and 
American  line,  forming  a  continoons  ro 
liangor.  A  branch  of  tne  New  Brunawic 
Canada  railroad  terminates  at  St.  Sb 
The  tide  rises  at  Colais  from  SO  to  SI 
Lines  of  steamers  ply  to  SL  John  on  tb 
and  Portland  and  Boston  on  tbe  west. 
water  tKiwcr  is  of  a  superior  charute 
large  laltes  at  the  head  of  the  river  act 
reservoirs  during  the  dry  season,  and  pr 
ing  sudden  rises  by  freshets.  The  ehi 
dustry  is  tbe  manufacture  and  trade  in  lu 
which  is  obtained  from  the  extensive  I 
on  the  upper  St.  Croix.  The  arrivals  < 
sols  in  the  year  1872  numbered  1,106,  oi 
departures  1,190.  The  exports  of  long  I 
from  the  river  in  that  year  were  over  10( 
000  It,,  of  which  about  30,000,000  went 
eitm  ports.  The  exports  of  sliort  lumbei 
8S,00U,0O0  laths,  40,000,000  shingles.  l,oi 
pickets,  »53,000  It.  of  s)iool  stulf,  11)0,000  I 
luO,<KI0  brotim  liandk-s,  110,000  clapl 
75,0110  railroad  tics,  51,000  sliip  kneei 
12,000  spruco  pok'S.  The  machinery  fa 
ing  lumlier  is  propelled  eiclUMVely  by 
))Ower,  and  consists  of  03  mills  and  40  Ui 
shingle  machines.  Xearly  all  the  roilla  c 
gangs  of  saws,  each  gang  containing  16 
ble  nprigbt  saws  in  a  single  frame,  the 
having  a  capacity  of  production  equal  to  ] 
,  Oil')  BujK'rticial  feet  of  sawed  lumber  pv 
I  h'iiip  building  is  also  an  important  bran 
'  in<lu!'try.  From  10  to  15  Yesscls  are  bui 
nually.  The  city  owns  10.000  tons  of  ihi 
.  li  also  has  a  large  steam  mill  for  the  mannl 
of  ittHirs,  windows,  and  all  kinds  of  nlonei 
l>er.  a  steam  t1i>ur  mill,  an  eatablishme 
grinding  and  calcining  nloster  uf  Pario,  I 
I'liunderii'S.  2  machini-  snups,  2  axe  moni 
ries,  a  dry  djxk,  2  marine  railweja,  i 
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flonr  mills,  and  a  number  of  emtil  eat&blishmenCs 
for  varionskindsof  wood  manufacture.  On  the 
head  waters  of  the  St.  Croix  several  large  tan- 
neries liave  been  recently  built  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $1,000,000.  The  cit;  couiains  a  natloD- 
el  bank  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  a 
saviogs  bank  with  deposits  in  I6T0  amoanting 
to  tS7,882  39.  The  valuation  of  estates  in 
1870  WHS  $1,623,452.  There  are  16  school 
houses,  and  the  city  is  divided  into  9  school 
districts,  2  of  which  have  graded  schools,  each 
ContaiDitig4  grades;  average  attendance,  abont 
1,200.  In  J  8T0,  $10,000  were  raised  for  school 
purposes.  Tlie  city  contains  a  large  city  hall, 
an  opera  house,  3  weekly  newspapers,  S  post 
offices,  4  hotels,  and  10  ehnrches.  The  govern- 
ment is  Administered  by  a  mayor  and  6  alder- 
men (one  for  each  ward). — Within  the  city 
limits,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  lies  St.  Croix 
or  Big  island,  on  which  Pierre  du  Gast,  sieur 
de  Monts,  wintered  in  1604^'6,  on  tlie  voyage 
in  which  he  founded  Port  Boyal  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia, the  first  permanent  Frcncli  settlement  in 
America.  Calais  was  organized  as  a  town  in 
1809,  and  incoriioraled  as  a  city  in  1650.  In 
August,  18T0,  a  large  part  of  the  city  whs  con- 
sumed by  fire,  about  40  acres  of  the  moat  thick- 
Ij  settled  portion  being  burned  over,  together 
with  15  wharves  and  about  20  vessels.  It  has 
been  entirely  rebuilt  with  larger  and  more  com- 
modious structures,  and  in  the  business  portion 
largely  of  brick  and  stone. 

CILIIS,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  in  tlie 
department  of  Pas- de- Calais,  on  tlie  strait 
of  Dover,  19  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Boulogne,  and 
150  N.  of  Paris;  pop.  In  1860,  12,T2T.  It  is 
situated  in  a  barren  district,  and  is  fortifie<l 
by  a  citadel  and  several  forts.  The  harbor, 
formed  by  two  long  wooden  piers,  is  shal- 
low. There  is  a  lighthouse  100  ft.  nigh  near 
the  outer  ramparts.  Steamers  ply  daily  across 
the  strait  to  Dover,  with  which  it  is  con- 
neotcd  by  a  submarine  telegraph.  It  is  en- 
tere'J  from  the  sea  througli  a  drawbridge  and 
gate  erected  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  1635. 
The  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved,  and  the 
houses  neat  in  appearance,  mostly  of  stone 
and  brick.  The  ramparts  afford  a  pleasant 
promenade.  English  is  very  generally  spoken. 
j'he  noteworthy'  buildings  are  the  chnroh  of 
Notre  Dame,  built  during  the  English  occupa- 
tion, and  containing  Vandyke's  famous  paint- 
ing of  the  Assumption ;  the  b<^tel  de  ville,  con- 
taining the  public  otHces,  and  surmounted  by 
a  belfry  with  chimes;  and  the  hotel  de  Guise, 
established  by  Edward  III.  for  the  wool  sta- 
Tilers'  guild.  In  front  of  the  hotel  de  ville  are 
busts  of  Eustace  do  St.  Pierre,  Francis  duke 
of  Guise,  and  Cardinal  Richelieu;  behind  It  is 
la  tour  du  Guet,  which  dates  from  1214,  and 
was  formerly  used  as  a  lighthouse.  Calais 
has  manufactures  of  tulle,  gloves,  and  bats, 
and  exports  wine,  brandy,  and  eggs.  Car- 
riages are  a  considerable  article  of  trade,  and 
ahip  building  and  fisheries  are  important 
brunches  of  industry. — Prior  to  the  10th  cen- 
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tnrj  Calais  was  an  insignificant  fishing  village, 
but  it  was  greatly  improved  in  B97  by  Bald- 
win !¥.,  count  of  Flanders,  and  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  Philip  of  France,  count  of 
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Boulogne,  in  the  earlj  port  of  the  ISth  cen- 
tury. It  was  taken  by  the  English  under  Ed- 
ward IH.  in  1847,  after  a  long  siege,  Eus- 
tace de  St.  Rerre  and  five  companions  being 
accepted  as  a  ransom  for  thewhiile  population. 


French  under  the  duke  of  Guise  in  1558,  and 
since  tliat  time  has  remained  in  tlieir  hands 
except  for  two  years  (16B6-'8),  when  it  was 
held  by  the  Spaniards.  Charles  II.  of  England 
lived  there  for  some  time  in  1659,  and  James 
II.  mustered  his  forces  there  for  Uie  inva^on 
of  Ireland.  The  ejiot  at  which  Louis  XVIll. 
landed,  April  24, 1814,  after  his  exile,  is  marked 
by  a  column  with  an  inscription  commemora- 
ting the  event. 

CiUMlNUEE  WOOD,  a  hard  and  beaatiftil 
wood  imported  from  Ceylon.  It  is  taken  from 
the  heart  of  the  dUttpyrot  hiriula,  a  species 
of  the  genus  of  trees  which  produces  ebony. 
It  has  a  great  variety  of  color,  the  prevailing 
shade  being  a  delicate  chocolate,  and  is  adapted 
to  ornamental  wort,  as  it  takes  a  fine  polish. 
It  is  very  scarce  and  costly.  The  name  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  corruption  of  Coromandel  wood. 

CiUUm,  Laigl,  an  Itulian  engraver,  bom 
at  Civita  Vecchia  in  1802,  died  in  Milan, 
March  8,  1869,  He  early  went  to  Paris,  and 
became  famous  in  1634  by  his  engraving  of  a 
head  of  Napoleon,  taken  at  St.  Helena  after 
his  death,  and  of  Ary  Schetfer's  Franresca  da 
Rimini.  At  the  Paris  exhibitions  of  1855  and 
1867  were  shown  many  of  his  works,  including 
etchings  after  paintings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
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Raphael,  Guido  Reni,  and  of  Rubens's  portrait 
of  himsolf.  His  remains  wcro  transfcrre<l  to 
Noliant,  the  country  residence  of  Madame 
Georp^e  Sand.  His  wife,  JosfepniXE,  excels  as 
a  painter  of  reli^ous  subjects. 

CALAMBICO,  a  valuable  timber  tree,  found 
only  in  the  northern  ])rovince8  of  the  island  of 
Luzon.  For  ship  building  it  is  esteemed  superior 
to  live  oak  or  teak.  It  resembles  the  latter  when 
dressed,  has  the  same  dark  unctuous  appear- 
ance, and  like  it  is  never  attacked  by  the  de- 
structive white  ant  of  the  Malay  archipelago. 
Vessels  built  of  it  are  said  to  be  seaworthy  for 
50  years.  A  great  variety  of  agricultural,  me- 
chanical, and  warlike  instruments  are  made 
from  tliis  wood. — This  name  is  also  given  to  a 
tree  which  produces  the  odoriferous  agila  or 
eagle  wood  and  aloes  wood  of  commerce.  It 
is  found  chiefly  in  Siam,  tlie  Malay  peninsula, 
and  in  the  northern  portion  of  Sumatra ;  but  it 
is  also  found  in  the  Indian  peninsula,  where  it 
is  called  agham,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes 
named  by  the  Malays  hiyngharu.  The  per- 
fumed wood  is  sup])osed  to  be  a  diseased  tumor 
in  tlio  tree,  arising  from  the  wound  of  a  timber 
worm.  The  thickened,  resinous  sap  formed 
in  these  tumors  is  used  as  an  incense  in  all 
eastern  countries.  There  is  much  discrepancy 
in  the  statements  relative  to  the  tree  yielding 
the  genuine  agila,  and  this  perfume  and  aloes 
woo(l  have  been  supposed  to  bo  the  products 
of  different  trees;  but  it  is  the  heart  of  the 
l*ayukalamha1cy  or  calambuco  tree,  which  pro- 
duces the  aloes  wood,  and  in  the  bark  the  ogila 
is  formed.  The  ogila  does  not  yield  its  aroma 
until  bume<l ;  but  the  calambuco  or  aloes  dif- 
fuses its  fragrance  when  rubbed  in  the  hands. 

CALAME,  AteiABdrr,  a  Swiss  painter,  bom 
at  Vevay,  Mav  2«,  1810,  died  at  Mentone, 
March  19,  1864.  He  early  lost  his  father,  but 
thrt)ugh  the  assistance  of  the  banker  l>io<lati 
ho  was  enal>led  to  study  at  Geneva  under  Di- 
dny,  whom  he  eventually  succeeded  os  princi- 
pal of  the  school  of  painting  in  that  city.  He 
explored  pictures<iue  sites  in  Switzerland  and 
France,  ond  pro<luced  between  1838  and  1844 
many  pictures  of  Alpine  scenery,  among  the 
best  of  which  are  the  passes  of  Monte  Rosa 
and  Mont  Cervin,  the  '*  Storm  in  a  Forest,'' 
and  the  **Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons."  In 
1845  he  went  to  Italy;  and  his  best  pictures 
of  Italian  scenery  represent  the  ruins  of  P»s- 
tum.  lie  also  proiluced  many  fine  engravings. 
He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  (Geneva. 

CALAMIAXiS,  a  group  of  islands  of  the  Philip- 
pine archipelago,  intersecteil  by  lat.  12**  X.,  Ion. 
120**  E.  It  consists  of  the  large  islands  Busva- 
p^n,  Calamian,  Linacapan,  Coron,  Dumaran. 
YUh\  Lutaya,  Carandaga,  and  obout  240  unim- 
portant islands  and  islets.  This  group  and  the 
northern  p<^rtion  of  the  island  of  Palawan, 
called  Paragua,  ci>nstitute  the  province  of  Cala- 
mianos,  the  po*^rest  and  least  populous  of  the 
Spanish  Philippines.  Area,  about  2,8(H)  s<].  m. : 
pop.  about  20.0iH\  The  inhabitants  of  the 
griMip  and  of  the  Spanish  j^ortion  of  Palawan 


are  of  the  Bisaya  race,  and  have  been  convert- 
e<l  to  Christianity  by  the  Spanish  misfflonaries. 
There  is  a  Spanish  settlement  and  residence  of 
an  alcalde  on  Calamian.  The  colonists  are  en- 
gaged chiefly  in  pearl  fisheries. 

CALAMINE,  a  name  given  to  two  different 
ores  of  zinc,  the  silicate  and  the  carbonate. 
The  most  common  ore  worked  for  zinc  is  the 
anhydrous  carbonate.  It  occurs  crystallized 
in  rhomboidal  forms,  of  vitreous  Instre,  and  a 
little  pearly,  of  white,  yellowish  gray,  or  brown 
color,  semi-transparent  or  opaque,  in  forms  bo- 
tryoidal,  stalactitic,  and  reniform,  and  in  crys- 
talline incrustations;  hardness  5,  specific  grav- 
ity  4  to  4'45.  It  contains  oxide  of  zinc  ^'81, 
and  carbonic  acid  85*19.  It  dissolves  with  ef- 
fervescence in  acids,  and  is  also  soluble  in  am- 
monia moderately  heated.  It  occnrs  in  thick 
beds  and  irregular  masses,  among  calcareous 
rocks  of  the  secondary  and  metamorphic  for- 
mations. It  is  rarely  found  unmixed  with  ox- 
ide of  iron  and  the  silicate  of  zinc.  It  is  exten- 
sively worked  for  the  production  of  zinc  paint 
at  Vieille  Montague,  between  Li^ge  and  Aix- 
la-Chapello.  In  this  country  it  is  found  asso- 
ciated with  hematite  iron  ores,  and  also  with 
the  sulphuret  of  lead  or  galena.  It  is  worked 
near  Bethlehem,  Lehigh  co.,  Penn^  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lancaster.  In  Dana's  "  Mineralogy  " 
it  is  called  smithsonite.  Tlic  hydrous  silicate 
of  zinc,  also  called  electric  calamme,  often  ac- 
companies the  anhydrous  carbonate,  and  it  is 
usually  the  two  minerals  mixed  which  arede>i<r- 
nated  by  the  name  of  calamine.  It  occurs  in 
forms  similar  to  those  of  the  carbonate,  and  in 
crystals  derived  from  a  rhomboidal  prism.  Its 
hardness  is  4*5,  or  when  crystallized,  6;  its 
specific  gravity  fVom  8*16  to  8*4 9.  It  dissolves 
by  the  aid  of  heat  in  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acid,  and  gelatinizes  on  cooling.  It  becomes 
strongly  electric  by  heat,  to  which  property  it 
owes  its  name.  Its  composition  is,  silica  25*1, 
oxide  of  zinc  67"4,  and  water  7*5. — In  pharma- 
cy, the  term  calamine  is  applied  only  to  the 
native  carbonate,  which  has  always  been  em- 
ployed in  an  impure  state.  It  is  often  sold, 
too,  of  a  spurious  quality,  consisting  principally 
of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  mere  traces  of  zinc.  It  is  said  that  the 
miners  in  England  recognize  two  kinds  of  cala- 
mine :  one,  which  they  call  brass  calamine,  is 
sold  to  the  makers  of  brass;  and  the  other, 
baryta  calamine,  which  is  the  amorphous  sul- 
phate of  baryta,  is  sold  to  the  druggists  for 
native  carbonate  of  zinc.  In  medical  prepa- 
rations calamine  is  heated  to  redness,  and 
re<luced  to  an  impalpable  powder.  By  this 
calcination  it  is  converted  into  oxide  of  zinc, 
mixe<l  with  the  impurities  of  the  ore.  In  this 
state  it  is  calle<l  prepared  calamine.  It  is  used 
as  an  external  application  only,  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  cerate,  but  more  comm(»nlT  it  is 
dusted  upon  ulcerated  an<l  excoriated  parts, 
upon  which  it  acts  as  a  mild  astringent  and  ex- 
siccant.  In  consequence  of  the  imparities  of 
this  article,  carbi>nato  of  zinc  obtained  bj  pre- 


cipitation  ia  substituted  for  it  in  the  "  TJoited    teemed.    When  the  calamus  became  blont,  it 
States  Pborniacopccia."  was  ebnrpeDed  with  a  knife.    It  was  split  into 

CAUBIS,  a  Greek  statnary,  who  flonrished    two  nibs,  like  our  modern  pens 


between  4BT  and  4'2U  B.  C.  He  made  i 
in  marble,  bronze,  gold,  and  ivory.  Among 
those  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  are  one  in 
marble  of  Apollo,  wliich  some  have  erroneouuly 
supposed  to  be  the  Apollo  Belvedere ;  a  bronze 
Apollo  Aloiicacos,  at  Athens ;  another  Apollo 
in  marble  in  the  Servilian  gardens  in  Rome;  a 
colossal  bronze  Apollo,  carried  to  Eome  by  Lu- 
cullus  from  Apollonia  in  Illjria;  a  Jupiter  Am- 
mcn  consecrated  at  Thebes  by  Pindar.  He  was 
also  fomons  for  his  representations  of  horses, 
and  as  an  embosser. 

ClUlflTES,  extinct  species  of  fosnl  plants, 
originally  classed  by  must  botanists  as  crypto- 
^inous,  being  regarded  ae  gigantjo  equitata. 
Tlie  horsetail  of  our  marshes  is  a  slender  herba~ 
oeous  plant,  with  a  hollow  stem  and  rarely 
more  than  two  feet  high ;  while  the  calomitej 
ol  the  carboniferous  marshes  bad  partly  woody 


used  in  the  East,  a  qoill  or  metallic  pen 
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aJuDDi,  or  Cskmot  mmBtlciu). 


trunks,  and  some  wore  20  feel  or  more  in 
height.  Of  the  genus  ealamiu*  about  BO  car- 
boniferous species  have  been  described,  only 
three  or  four  triosaic,  tvro  Jurassic,  and  none 
of  later  periods.  Adolpho  Brongiiiart  has 
shown  in  his  Genret  de  vigitaux  fottila  (1849) 
that  many  calsmites  cannot  belong  to  the  mu>- 
leUi.  nor  probably  to  any  tribe  of  flowerless 
plants.  lie  conceives  that  they  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  gymnospermous  dicotyle- 
dons. Prof.  Williamson,  on  the  contrary, 
thinks  that  in  the  arrangement  of  tlieir  tissues 
they  dilTer  widely  from  all  known  forms  of 
Rymnosperms.  These  remarkable  plants  un- 
fortunately possessed  very  delicate  tissues,  so 
that  perfect  specimens  are  extremely  rare,  and 
hence  the  uncertainty  respecting  them. 

ClUMtiS  (Gr.  •^i.apat).  1.  A  sort  of  reed, 
which  the  ancients  used  as  a  pen  for  writing 
on  parcbment  or  pnnjrus.  Those  which  came 
from  Egypt  and  Cnidns  were  the  most  ea- 


lieing  adapted  for  producing  the  flowing  char- 
acters of  the  Arabic  and  similar  alphabets. 
The  reed  from  which  these  pens  are  made  is 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  circumfer- 
ence. This  instrument  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  atiliu,  which  was  only  nsed  for  writing 
on  wai  tablets.  II.  In  the  pastoral  poets  of 
antiquity,  a  pipe  of  reod,  in  construction  prob- 
ably resembling  a  fife  or  flageolet.  IIL  In 
modem  botany,  a  genus  of  palms  furnishing 
the  rattan  canes  of  commerce.  (See  Rattan.) 
IV<  The  sweet  flag  (aeorva  ealamui),  growing 
in  swamps,  ponds,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in 
England  and  in  the  cooler  parts  of  Europe,  the 
East  Indiea,  and  America.  The  thick  stem 
sends  up  several  lance-shaped  leaves  2  or  3  ft. 
long,  which  when  bmised  are  aromatic,  and 
hence  were  formerly  strewed  as  rashes  in  the 
cathedrals.  The  rhizome  has  a  strong,  aro- 
matic, slightly  acrid  taste,  and  is  used  in  medi- 
cal practice  as  a  stimulant,  especially  in  somo 
kinds  of  indigestion,  by  confectioners  for  can- 
dy, and  by  perfumers  in  preparing  aromatie 
vinegar  and  some  other  orticles. 

CilLUIT.  I.  EdHDd,  an  English  clergjnnan, 
born  in  London  in  February,  1600,  died  there^ 
Oct  26,  1866.  He  was  educated  at  Pembroke 
hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  fuled  to  gain  a  fel- 
lowship in  consequence  of  his  oppontion  to  the 
doctrines  of  Anninius,  He  was  appointed  by 
the  bishop  of  Ely  to  a  vicarage,  became  lecturer 
at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  in  16S9  minister  of 
St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  having  left  the  es- 
tabliahed  ehorch  in  consequence  of  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Scottish  litargy  and  the  "Book 
of  Sports."  Although  a  nonconformist,  he 
opposed  the  execution  of  Charles  I,,  and  in 
1660  was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  to  Holland 
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to  congratulate  Charles  II.  on  his  restoration. 
He  wus  made  chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  and  was 
offered  the  hishopric  of  Licliiield,  which  he 
declined.  Upon  tlie  passage  of  the  act  of  ani- 
foriuity  in  1G62,  he  resigned  his  living,  and 
was  committed  to  Newgate.  He  dcchned  to 
form  a  congregation,  bat  remained  a  worship- 
per in  the  church  of  which  he  had  been  minis- 
ter. He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  "  Smectym- 
nu3,'*  a  reply  to  Bishop  Hairs  "Divine  Right 
of  Episcopacy,"  and  published  "The  Godly 
Man  s  Ark  "  (17th  ed.,  12mo,  London,  1693), 
"  The  Koble-man's  Pattern "  (4to,  London, 
1643),  and  many  sermons.  II.  Etead,  D.  D., 
an  English  clergyman,  grandson  of  the  prece- 
ding, born  in  London,  April  5,  1671,  died  June 
8,  1782.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Utrecht,  and  in  1691  was  offered  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  which 
he  declined.  He  began  to  preach  as  a  non- 
conformist, and  in  1703  took  charge  of  a  con- 
gregation in  Westminster.  He  arranged  for 
the  press  "Baxter's  Life  and  Times"  (1708), 
and  published  "  Defence  of  Moderate  Noncon- 
fonnity"  (8  vols.,  Loadon,  1708-'5),  "The 
Nonconformists'  Memorial"  (2  vols.,  1721), 
and  several  volumes  of  sermons.  A  "  History 
of  his  Life  and  Times,"  edited  by  Rutt,  has 
been  published  (2  vols.,  London,  1829). 

CALANCHA,  Frey  AiUmio  de  la,  a  Peruvian  wri- 
ter, bom  at  Chuquisaca  toward  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  died  near  the  middle  of  the  17th. 
He  was  a  member  of  an  Augustinian  convent  at 
Lima,  and  in  1619  prior  of  his  order  at  Trux- 
illo.  He  wrote  a  t>ook  on  Peru,  which  was 
published  at  Barcelona  in  1639,  under  the  title 
of  Cronica  moralizada  del  6rden  de  San  Au- 
gust in  en  el  Peru,  In  1658  an  abridged  French 
edition  of  this  work  appeared  at  Toulouse,  un- 
der the  title  of  Hutoire  de  V^gliee  du  Perou, 

CALAND,  or  RalaBd,  a  religious  brotherhood 
dating  from  the  18th  century,  consisting  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests  and  laymen,  devoted 
to  charitable  and  devotional  labors.  It  was 
confinned  by  the  local  bishops,  though  not  by 
the  pope,  and  acquired  considerable  corporate 
influence  and  property,  mainly  in  N.  Germany, 
but  to  some  extent  in  Switzerland,  France, 
Hungary,  and  probably  in  Sweden.  Many  of 
the  brotherhood  held  licenses  for  breweries, 
and  tlieir  beer-drinking  degenerated  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries  into  orgies;  and  the 
reputation  of  the  order  sank  so  low  that  it  was 
dissolved  previous  to  the  reformation,  its  prop- 
erty being  appropriated  to  public  uses. 

CALAS,  Jeaiy  a  French  Protestant,  bom  in 
1098,  executed  at  Toulouse,  March  9,  1762. 
He  was  a  merchant  of  Toulouse,  his  wife  an 
English  woman  of  French  extraction.  One 
evening  in  October,  1761,  after  the  family  had 
retired  from  supper,  his  eldest  son,  Marc  An- 
toine,  a  young  man  addicted  to  gambling,  and 
of  a  gloomy  disposition,  was  found  dead  at  the 
entrance  to  his  father's  warehouse.  Besides 
the  members  of  Calas's  family,  there  was  at 
the  time  no  person  in  his  house  excepting  M. 


Lavaysse,  a  young  gentleman  from  Bordeaux. 
^Vhen  the  corpse  of  young  Calas  was  discov- 
ered, the  greatest  excitement  ensued,  and  the 
multitude  of  Toulouse  declared  that  his  family 
had  murdered  him  in  order  to  prevent  hU  se- 
cession from  Protestantism.  The  banors  c^ 
martyrdom  were  paid  to  young  Calaa,  who  was 
buried  with  great  pomp,  a  catafalque  erected 
upon  his  grave,  and  a  skeleton  placed  upon  it, 
with  a  martyr's  palm  in  one  hand  and  tne  act 
of  abjuration  in  the  otlier.  The  father  was 
sentenced  to  die  on  the  wheel  by  a  tribunal 
of  13  judges,  5  of  whom  dissented  from  the 
verdict.  The  sentence  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution, and  the  body  burned  to  aahee.  Hit 
youngest  son  was  placed  in  a  convent,  with  a 
view  of  forcing  him  to  abjure  Calvinism,  and 
the  daughters  were  sliut  up  in  a  nunnery.  A 
Catholic  servant  in  Calas'a  family  and  Lavayiw 
were  acquitted,  although  there  waa  much  ill 
feeling  against  the  latter,  as  he  was  suspected 
of  being  an  emissary  of  the  Huffuenota  of  Gui- 
cnne.  The  wife  succeeded  m  escaping  to 
Switzerland,  where  Voltaire,  who  then  reoded 
at  Femey,  became  interested  in  the  case ;  and 
it  was  due  to  his  strenuous  interference  that 
£lie  de  Beaumont  and  other  eminent  lawyers 
took  it  in  hand,  and  obtained  a  reversal  of  the 
judgment.  The  Calas  family  were  declared  in- 
nocent, and  a  pension  of  80,000  francs  was 
granted  to  them  by  Louis  XY. 

CALASClBETTly  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov- 
ince  and  15  m.  N.  £.  of  Caltanisetta ;  pop. 
about  5,500.    Near  it  are  many  caverns. 

CALASIOy  Mirlt  ^e,  an  Italian  Hebraist,  bom 
at  Calasio,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
1550,  died  in  1620.  While  in  a  Franciscan 
convent  he  studied  Hebrew  and  Biblical  lit- 
erature, and  was  made  doctor  of  theology  and 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Rome.  He  prepared  a 
Hebrew  grammar  and  dictionary.  His  great 
work,  CaneordantuB  Saerorum  Biblicrum  He- 
braica,  to  which  he  had  devoted  40  years,  was 
published  shortly  after  his  death  under  the 
patronage  of  Pope  Paul  V.  and  Gregory  XV. 
(4  vols.  foL,  Rome,  1621).  In  it  the  passages 
are  cited  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  with  facilities 
for  comparison  with  the  Arabic,  Chaldee,  and 
Syriac  versions.  An  edition  was  publidied  by 
Romaine  (4  vols,  fol.,  London,  1747-^9X  but 
it  is  not  as  accurate  as  the  former  one. 

CALATAFUII,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Trapani,  84  m.  S.  W.  of  Palermo ;  pop. 
nearly  10,000.  It  is  c^led  after  a  Saracenic 
castle,  the  mins  of  which  occupy  an  eminence, 
and  are  used  as  a  prison.  The  town  is  ill 
built,  but  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  mins 
of  Segesta  and  of  the  adjoining  hillSi  which 
are  clothed  with  vineyards,  olive  orchards,  and 
grain  fields.  It  contains  several  convents  and 
churches.  Agriculture  is  the  main  occnpation, 
and  excellent  cheese  is  made.  Calatafimi  has 
given  its  name  to  the  first  successfdl  battle  of 
Garibaldi,  May  15,  1860,  with  a  little  more 
than  2,000  men,  against  the  Neapolitans,  who 
had  8,600  men  and  four  guns.    The  real  coo- 
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test  was  near  Vita,  four  miles  from  the  town ; 
but  the  Neapolitans  after  their  defeat  fled  to 
Calatafimi. 

CALATAGIRONEi    See  Caltaoibone. 

CALATAYUDy  a  town  of  Aragon,  Spain,  in  the 
province  and  45  m.  S.  W.  of  Saragossa,  on  the 
Jalon,  near  its  junction  with  the  Jiloca ;  pop. 
in  1867,  9,823.  It  was  built  by  the  Moors  from 
the  ruins  of  Bilbilis,  the  birthplace  of  Martial, 
which  was  about  two  miles  £.  of  the  present 
town.  It  has  a  castle,  a  theatre,  and  other 
public  buildings.  There  are  two  collegiate 
churches,  Santo  Sepnlcro,  built  in  1141,  and 
originally  belonging  to  the  templars,  and  Santa 
Maria,  formerly  a  mosque,  having  a  fine  en- 
trance and  lofty  bell  tower.  The  Dominican 
convent  is  an  imposing  structure.  The  en- 
virons are  picturesque  and  fertile,  producing 
good  wine  and  the  best  hemp  of  Spain.  In  the 
neighborhood  are  mineral  springs,  and  caverns 
with  curious  stalactites. 

CALATRAVA  LA  VIEJA  (Old  Calatrava),  an 
ancient  city  of  La  Mancha,  Spain,  now  in  ruins, 
on  the  Guadiana,  12  m.  N.  L.  of  Ciudad  Real. 
The  city  was  in  the  middle  ages  one  of  the 
keys  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  was  strongly 
fortified.  In  1158,  being  menaced  by  the 
Moors,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  templars,  who 
had  held  it  for  10  years,  and  the  king,  Sancho 
III.,  promised  it  to  any  one  who  would  hold 
it.  Raymond,  abbot  of  Fitero,  and  Diego  Ve- 
lasquez imdertook  the  task.  A  crusade  was  pro- 
claimed, and  plenary  indulgences  were  prom- 
ised to  all  who  should  take  part  in  its  defence. 
The  Moors  abandoned  the  siege,  and  Velasquez 
made  inroads  into  their  territories.  The  order 
of  Calatrava  was  then  founded,  consisting  of 
two  classes,  one  for  the  field,  the  other  for  the 
choir.  The  knights  subsequently  separated 
from  the  monks,  and  chose  a  grand  master, 
while  thie  monks  returned  to  their  abbey  at 
Fitero.  The  knights  acquired  renown  and 
riches  in  their  contests  with  the  Moors,  but  in 
the  end  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  the 
pope  in  1523  adjud<;i:ed  the  grand-mast«rship  to 
the  crown  in  perpetuity.  In  1808  the  great 
possessions  of  the  order  were  confiscated,  and 
It  became  simply  an  order  of  merit. 

CALAVERAS,  a  N.  central  county  of  Califor- 
nia, watered  by  Mokelunme,  Calaveras,  and 
Stanislaus  rivers ;  area,  936  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  8,895,  of  whom  1,441  were  Chinese.  The 
Sierra  Nevada  is  on  the  E.  border.  Gold 
mining  is  extensively  pursued ;  there  is  also  a 
copper  mine  at  Copperopolis.  The  famous  big 
tree  grove  is  in  this  county.  The  Stockton 
and  Copperopolis  railroad  has  its  terminus  in 
the  county.  There  are  30  quartz  mills  for  the 
production  of  gold,  with  488  stamps  and  5 
arastrus.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
8,341  bushels  of  wheat,  37,395  of  barley, 
6,213  tons  of  hay,  129,025  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
99,860  gallons  of  wine.  There  were  1,781 
horses,  1,995  milch  cows,  4,744  other  cattle, 
85,214  sheep,  and  8,173  swine.  Capital,  San 
Andreas. 


CALAVERAS,  a  river  of  California,  rises  among 
the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in 
Calaveras  county,  and  after  a  nearly  W.  course 
joins  the  San  Joaquin  on  the  border  of  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  counties. 

CALCAR,  Jan  Stephaa  van,  a  Flemish  painter 
of  the  Venetian  school,  bom  at  Calcar  in  the 
duchy  of  Cleves  in  1499  or  1500,  died  in  Naples 
in  1546.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Jan  van  Eyck, 
afterward  studied  at  Venice  under  Titian,  and 
finally  practised  his  art  at  Naples.  At  Padua 
he  designed  the  illustrations  to  Vesali^s  ana- 
tomical work,  which  for  a  long  time  were  as- 
cribed to  Titian.  Rubens  possessed  a  *^  Nativi- 
ty "  by  him,  which  he  valued  highly,  and  which 
at  his  death  was  purchased  by  Sandrart,  who 
subsequently  sold  it  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand. 
One  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures  was  the 
Mater  DoloroM,  The  portrait  of  a  man  with 
red  beard,  executed  by  him  in  1540,  is  in  the 
Louvre. 

CALCAREOUS  SPAR,  or  Cak  Spar,  crystallized 
carbonate  of  lime,  a  very  common  mineral.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety  of  its  crys- 
talline forms  derived  from  its  primary  obtuse 
rhomboid,  no  less  than  600  modifications  hav- 
ing been  described  and  figured.  It  is  seen  in 
a  pure  state  in  the  transparent  rhomboidal 
crystals  of  Iceland  spar,  so  called  because  the 
finest  were  originally  brought  from  Iceland. 
These  exhibit  the  property  of  double  refraction 
most  perfectly.  Calcareous  spar  is  white  or 
transparent,  except  when  mixed  with  some  for- 
eign ingredients,  which  impart  to  it  various 
shades.  It  is  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  cut  with 
a  knife,  its  hardness  being  rated  at  2*5  to  3*5. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  2*5  to  2'77.  Acids  dis- 
solve it  readily,  causing  a  strong  effervescence 
as  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled.  This  is  also 
expelled  by  heat,  the  mineral  being  then  con- 
verted into  quicklime,  or  the  protoxide  of  cal- 
cium. The  proportion  of  this  in  calcareous  spar 
is  56  per  cent.,  and  of  carbonic  acid  44  per 
cent.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this 
mineral  are  from  the  Kossie  lead  mine  of  St. 
Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  where  a  single  crystal 
was  found  weighing  165  lbs.  It  is  a  conmion 
gangue  in  metallic  veins,  and  often  forms  veins 
in  rock  formations  of  almost  all  ages,  even  when 
no  ores  are  present.  It  possesses  no  value  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  ordinary  limestones ;  and 
these  are  from  their  great  abundance  much 
more  cheaply  obtained  for  the  manufacture  of 
quicklime,  or  for  fiuxes  of  ores,  than  the  crys- 
tallized mineral  could  be. 

CALCAREOUS  SPRINGS.  Rain  water,  contain- 
ing carbonic  acid  gas,  and  other  waters  also 
more  highly  charged  with  this  gas,  have  the 
property  of  dissolving  the  carbonate  of  lime 
with  which  they  come  in  contact,  as  they  per- 
colate through  the  strata  of  rock  beneath  the 
surface.  When  the  water  rises  in  springs,  it 
comes  charged  with  calcareous  matter ;  and  as 
it  evaporates,  this  load  is  deposited  in  the  form 
of  calcareous  incrustations.  Such  springs  some- 
times rise  through  granitic  rocks  and  other 
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formations,  which  contuin  little  or  no  limestone, 
thin  bein^c  in  these  instances  supplied  to  the  wa- 
ter from  some  distant  formations  through  which 
it  has  flowed.  Tiius  the  carbonate  of  lime  re- 
quired by  shell  iish  and  plants  is  distributed 
abundantly  in  places  that  would  otherwise  be 
destitute*  of  it.  JSir  Charles  Lyell  states  that 
in  central  France,  a  district  where  the  pri- 
mary rocks  are  unusually  destitute  of  lime- 
stone, springs  copiously  charged  with  carbon- 
ate of  lime  rise  up  through  the  granite  and 
gneiss.  Some  of  these  are  thermal,  and  proba- 
bly derive  their  origin  from  the  deep  source  of 
volcanic  heat  once  so  active  in  that  region. 
One  of  these  springs  near  Clermont  has  formed 
by  it^  incrustations  an  elevated  mound  of  tra- 
vertine, or  white  concretionary  limestone,  240 
ft.  in  length,  and  at  its  termination  IG  ft.  high 
and  12  ft.  wide.  Another  in  the  same  region 
rises  in  a  gneiss  country  at  the  f4>ot  of  a  vol- 
canic cone,  at  least  20  m.  from  any  calcareous 
rock.  The  deposit  of  these  springs  is  otlen  a 
spongy,  porous  substance  called  calcareous 
tufii,  or  calc  tuff.  It  takes  the  impression  of 
the  objects  it  encloses,  as  leaves,  twigs,  and 
branches  of  trees,  and  retains  the  forms,  if  not 
the  material  itself,  in  its  solid  substance.  When 
freshly  quarried,  it  is  easily  cut  into  any  8ha])e, 
and  is  therefore  conveniently  applied  to  buihl- 
ing  purposes.  The  temples  of  Pastum  are  built 
of  it,  and  the  stone  has  in  them  assumed  great 
strength  and  solidity.  In  the  central  parts  of 
New  York,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Seneca 
and  Cayuga  lakes,  deposits  of  this  nature  are 
very  frequent.  They  form  beds  of  marl  be- 
neath muck  swamps,  and  in  the  bottoms  of 
ponds  and  lakes.  Wherever  the  calcareous 
water  Hows,  the  aquatic  plant  chara  grows 
abuu<lantly,  so  as  sometimes  to  obstruct  the 
watercourses,  and  render  its  removal  necessary. 
As  the  plant  grows,  its  stems  become  incrust- 
ed  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  new  green 
growth  contiiuies  to  shoot  out  beyond,  which 
is  soon  to  be  filled  in  with  the  same  stony  in- 
crustation. The  abundance  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter is  as  favorable  to  the  growth  of  fresh- 
water testacea  as  of  the  chara;  and  those 
which  are  found  in  the  oldest  of  these  forma- 
tions are  still  of  the  common  living  fresh -water 
species. 

€AU\iSIGr,  a  river  of  Louisiana,  not  navigable. 
It  rises  in  Sabine  parish,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state.  Hows  through  Rapides  and  Calca- 
sieu parishes,  and  after  a  southerly  course  of 
about  2<M)  m.  enters  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  An 
expansion  of  the  river  near  its  mouth,  about  18 
m.  long  and  5  m.  wide,  is  calle<l  Calcasieu  lake. 

CALCASIEr,  a  S.  W.  parish  of  Louisiana,  bor- 
dering on  Texas  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  hav- 
ing the  Sabine  river  on  the  W.,  and  the 
Meniienteau  and  Bayou  Nepi^jue  on  the  E. ; 
area  about  5JM.M)  S(|.  ni. ;  jmp.  in  187<>,  0,7*^3, 
of  whom  1,4.">7  were  colored.  It  is  intersecte<l 
bv  C'alca-iieu  river  and  watered  bv  several  of 
its  branches.  The  soil  in  the  vicinitv  of  the 
streams  is  fertile,  and  the  surface,  which  is 


level,  is  principally  occupied  by  MTannaa,  or 
grassy  plains,  affording  pasturage  to  large  num- 
bers of  cattle.  The  chief  prodnctions  in  18?) 
were  39,050  buslicls  of  Indian  com,  15,512  of 
sweet  potatoes,  28  hhds.  of  sugar,  1,120  gallons 
of  molasses,  and  605  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
886  horses,  1,347  milch  cows,  8,666  otlier  cat- 
tle, 1,900  sheep,  and  4,227  swine.  Capital, 
Lake  Charles  Court  House. 

CALCHiS,  a  legendary  Greek  soothsayer,  bora 
at  Megara,  induced  by  Agamemnon  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition  to  Troy.  He  ordered  th-j 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  foretold  the  length  of  the 
Trojan  war,  explained  the  cause  of  the  pesti- 
lence that  ravaged  tlie  Grecian  army,  aiui  ad- 
vised the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  liorse.  On 
his  return  to  Greece  he  died,  in  accordance 
with  the  prediction  of  an  oracle,  on  meeting 
Mopsus,  whose  power  of  divination  exceeded 
his  own. 

CAIXIIH  (Lat.  calxj  lime),  the  metallic  basis 
of  lime.  It  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and 
important  constituents  of  the  crust  of  the  globe, 
occurring  as  limestone,  gypsum,  fluor  spar, 
and  phos])hate8,  and  in  Uie  animal  kingaom 
making  up  the  solid  part  of  the  bone.  The 
metal  is  not  found  in  nature  in  its  pure  state, 
but  always  in  combination.  8ir  Humphry 
Davy  first  prepared  the  metal  in  1808,  bat  not 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  thoroughly  investigate 
its  properties.  Several  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  isolation  of  calcium,  among 
which  the  following  are  most  worthy  of  men- 
tion. Matthiessen  emjtloyed  the  electrolytic 
decomposition  of  a  mixture  conaasting  of  two 
equivalents  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  one 
Ciiui  valent  of  chloride  of  strontium.  Lics-Bodart 
obtained  it  still  more  easily  by  fusing  iodide  of 
calcium  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sodium ; 
and  Caron  performed  the  reduction  of  the 
chloride  by  means  of  zinc.  Calcium  is  a  light, 
yellowish  metal,  of  the  color  of  gold  alloyed 
with  silver.  In  hanlness  it  is  intermediate  be- 
tween lead  and  gold ;  it  is  very  malleable,  and 
can  readily  be  hammered  into  leaves  thinner 
than  writing  paper.  It  decomposes  water 
rapidly,  with  liberation  of  hydrogen,  melts  at 
re<l  heat,  and  burns  to  lime  with  a  brilliant 
light  and  yellow  flame,  and  is  a  ))oor  conductor 
of  electricity.  Calcium  fused  with  a  large  ex- 
cess of  zinc  forms  an  alloy,  CaZuit,  which 
crystallizes  in  quadratic  octahedrons  of  sp.  gr. 
6-87,  and  is  readily  decomposed  by  water.  The 
equivalent  of  calcium  is  20,  its  symbol  Ca.  The 
calcium  light,  commonly  called  Drummond 
light,  is  prwluceil  by  the  action  of  the  oxy  hydro- 
gen flame  on  perfectly  pure  lime,  made  free  from 
silica  by  precipitation  and  afterward  calcined 
and  pressed  into  moulds. — The  most  important 
salts  of  calcium  will  be  treated  of  under  their 
familiar  names. 

CALCILATIXG  MACHINES.  Plato,  in  the  4th 
century  H.  C,  invented  a  sliding  sfjuare  to 
solve  the  problem  of  two  mean  proportional^ 
and  yicomnles,  three  centuries  afterward,  ia- 
vented  his  celebrated  conchoid  curve  for  nIv* 
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ing  the  same  problem  and  trisecting  an  angle. 
Some  mechanical  devices  for  assisting  in  arith- 
metical computation  wore  also  in  use  at  a  very 
early  age ;  but  these  were  exceedingly  limited 
in  their  operations,  and  therefore  of  little  prac- 
tical advantage.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
more  ingenious  contrivances  devised  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century,  Gunter's  scale  and 
Napier's  bones.  John  Napier,  who  was  proba- 
bly the  first  man  to  suggest  the  modem  nota- 
tion of  decimal  fractions,  and  whose  invention 
of  logarithms  was  well  called  canon  miriflciis^ 
devised  two  modes  of  mechanical  computation, 
one  by  means  of  square  rods  engraved  with  the 
Arabic  figures,  the  other  by  means  of  circular 
plates.  Napier^s  discovery  of  logarithms  was 
made  by  Edmund  Gunter  the  basis  of  a  very 
simple  machine,  consisting  merely  of  a  straight 
line  graduated  to  logarithms,  but  marked  with 
the  corresponding  numbers.  Addition  and 
subtraction  can  be  performed  upon  this  line  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  dividers,  and  the  correspond- 
ing number  by  the  side  of  the  line  will  be  pro- 
ducts, quotients,  and  factors.  But  Pascal,  in 
1642,  at  the  age  of  19,  invented  the  first  arith- 
metical machine  properly  so  called.  This  ma- 
chine was  improved  by  I/£pine  and  Boitissen- 
deau  about  80  years  afterward,  but  it  never 
came  into  practical  use.  It  consisted  essen- 
tially of  short  barrels,  ui)on  whose  circumfer- 
ence the  10  figures  were  inscribed,  covered  by 
a  box,  one  figure  alone  of  each  barrel  being 
visible  through  a  row  of  little  windows  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  box.  These  barrels  were 
so  connected  that  10  revolutions  in  one  pro- 
duced one  revolution  in  the  next,  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  first  barrel  being  performed  by 
hand  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  to  be 
added.  Subtraction  was  performed  by  the 
device  of  having  each  figure  on  the  wheels  ac- 
companied by  a  smaller  figure,  such  that  the 
sum  of  the  two  was  eciual  to  9.  Whatever 
number  was  added  to  the  large  figures  was 
of  course  subtracted  from  the  smaller.  In 
1673  Leibnitz  published  a  description  of  a  ma- 
chine which  was  much  superior  to  that  of 
Pascal,  but  complicated  in  construction  and 
too  expensive  for  the  work  it  was  capable  of 
performing,  which  was  only  that  of  arithmet- 
ical addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division.  But  the  glory  of  Pascal  and  Leibnitz, 
as  inventors  of  calculating  machinery,  has 
been  eclipsed  by  Charles  Babbage  and  by  G. 
and  E.  Scheutz.  The  British  government  be- 
gan in  1822  to  build  a  machine  under  Mr.  Bab- 
bage^s  direction.  Early  in  1838  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  machine  was  put  together,  and  was 
found  to  perform  its  work  with  the  utmost 
precision,  in  1834  Mr.  Babbage  commenced 
the  design  of  a  far  more  powerful  engine,  but 
nothing  has  been  done  toward  its  construction. 
These  machines  of  Babbage  are  enormously  ex- 
pensive, $80,000  having  been  spent  in  the  par- 
tial construction  of  the  first.  They  are  de- 
signed for  the  calcolatioD  of  tables  or  series  of 
nnmben,  nwh  m  taUes  of  logarithms,  of  sines, 


&c.,  and  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  if  we 
make  a  new  table  consisting  of  the  dififerences 
between  the  successive  numbers  of  the  first 
table,  then  a  third  consisting  of  the  differences 
of  the  successive  numbers  of  the  second,  then 
a  fourth  in  like  manner  from  the  third,  and  so 
on,  we  shall  at  length  generally  obtain  a  table 
in  which  the  numbers  are  all  alike.  If  we 
had  then  given  to  us  the  first  number  in  each 
of  these  tables,  we  might,  beginning  with  the 
table  in  which  all  the  numbers  were  alike,  get 
back  to  the  original  table  by  a  simple  process 
of  addition.  Thus,  by  this  principle  of  differ- 
ences, the  computation  of  all  tables  is,  in  gen- 
eral, reduced  to  a  process  of  addition.  The 
machine  prepares  a  stereotype  plate  of  the 
table  as  fast  as  calculated,  so  that  no  errors  of 
the  press  can  occur  in  publishing  the  result  of 
its  labors.  Many  incidental  benefits  arose  from 
the  invention,  the  most  curious  and  valuable 
of  which  was  the  contrivance  of  a  scheme  of 
mechanical  notation  by  which  the  connection 
of  all  parts  of  a  machine,  and  the  precise  action 
of  eacn  part,  at  each  instant  of  time,  may  be 
rendered  visible  on  a  diagram,  thus  enabling 
the  contriver  of  machinery  to  devise  modes  of 
economizing  space  and  time  by  a  proper  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  of  his  invention.  This 
mechanical  notation  of  Babbage  {*'*'  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,"  1826)  is  for  an  inventor  of 
machinery  what  the  notation  of  algebra  is  to 
the  student  of  geometry. — The  macliine  in  the 
Dudley  observatory,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  in- 
vented by  G.  and  E.  Scheutz  of  Stockholm, 
and  finished  in  1853.  The  Swedish  govern- 
ment paid  $20,000  as  a  gratuity  toward  its 
construction.  The  inventors  sought  to  attain 
the  same  ends  that  Mr.  Babbage  had  attained, 
but  with  simpler  means.  Their  engine  pro- 
ceeds by  the  method  of  differences,  calculating 
to  the  15th  place  of  decimals,  and  stamping 
the  eight  len-hand  places  in  lead,  so  as  to 
make  a  stereotype  mould  from  which  plates 
can  be  taken  by  either  a  stereotype  or  electro- 
type process,  ready  for  the  printmg  press.  It 
can  express  numbers  either  decimally  or  sexa- 
gesimally,  and  prints  by  the  side  of  the  table 
the  corresponding  series  of  numbers  or  argu- 
ments for  which  the  table  is  calculated.  It 
has  been  employed  at  Albany  in  calculating  a 
table  of  the  true  anomaly  of  Mars  for  each 
tenth  of  a  day. 

CALCUUy  stone-like  concretions  which  form 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  otlen  about  some 
undissolved  particle  in  tlie  fluid,  which  holds 
the  matter  of  the  concretion  in  solution,  and 
again  as  a  deiiosit  upon  some  hard  surface,  as 
the  tartar  which  collects  upon  the  teeth.  In 
the  intestines  the  concretionary  deposits  are 
sometimes  mechanical  agglutinations  of  dry 
fibrous  particles,  as  the  fine  down  of  the  oat 
gathered  about  a  piece  of  bone  or  stone  of  some 
fruit,  and  intermixed  with  layers  of  phosphate 
of  lime.  The  fluids  of  the  body  may  deposit 
concretions  in  most  of  the  vessels,  organs,  and 
tissnes.    They  are  left  by  the  blood  in  the  arte- 
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ries  and  valves  about  the  heart ;  by  the  saliva  in 
tlio  mouth,  in  the  substance  of  the  cheek  as 
well  as  upon  the  teeth ;  and  by  the  bile  in  the 
pall  bladder.  They  are  found  in  tiie  tissue  of 
the  lunfTS  and  in  the  bronchial  glands,  and  in 
gouty  persons  under  the  skin,  about  tlie  joints 
of  the  fingers  and  toes,  &c.  But  their  most 
common  occurrence  is  in  the  kidney,  bladder, 
and  urinary  passages,  left  by  decomposition  of 
tlio  complex  tluid  of  these  organs.  Urinary 
calculi  are  variously  composed,  and  may  be 
classed  as  those  which  are  soluble  in  caustic 
potash  or  soda,  and  those  which  are  insoluble. 
One  of  the  most  common  of  the  fonner  class 
is  the  uric  acid  calculus.  This  ingredient  in 
urine,  when  secreted  in  undue  proportion, 
forms  minute  red  crystals  and  red  sand,  which 
are  passed  in  a  solid  state.  If  retained,  they 
increase  in  size  and  produce  the  disease  called 
the  stone.  The  acid,  if  greatly  in  excess,  is 
deposited  in  successive  layers,  forming  yellow- 
ish-colored stones  of  such  size  that  they  can 
be  removed  only  by  the  operation  either  of  lith- 
otomy, which  is  making  an  incision  into  the 
bhuhler  and  removing  the  stone  by  forceps,  or 
of  lithotrity,  which  is  the  introduction  of  an 
instrument  into  the  urethra,  by  which  the 
stone  is  broken,  so  that  it  mav  bo  removed  bv 
voiding  it  in  fragments.  If  the  uric  acid  is 
not  in  excess,  the  concretion  once  produced  is 
liable  to  be  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  an 
ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia  or  of  a  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  thus  increase  in  size,  ihese 
phosphates,  when  deposited  alone,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  are  included  among  the  insoluble 
calculi,  of  which  other  varieties  are  y)roduced 
in  the  form  of  oxalate  of  lime,  called,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  mulberry,  the  mul- 
berry calculus,  of  a  brown  color  and  mamelon- 
ate<l  form,  which  are  sometimes  nuclei  for  the 
uric  acid  calculus;  and  again  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Other 
calculi,  which  belong  to  the  soluble  class,  are 
formod  with  uric  acid  in  combination  with 
ammonia ;  others  of  cystic  oxide  or  cystine, 
and  of  xanthlc  oxide  or  xanthine.  These  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  various 
shades  of  color,  different  degrees  of  hanlness, 
and  their  peculiar  reaction  with  different 
chemical  agents.  Concretions  of  uric  acid  are 
not  uncommon  with  chihlren,  and  recur  in  the 
same  persons  in  advanced  age.  Those  are  most 
liable  to  them  who  suffer  from  dyspeptic  and 
gouty  tendencies.  When  this  is  of>served, 
serious  trouble  may  in  most  cases  be  obviated 
by  particular  attention  to  the  diet,  and  by  the 
use  of  proper  medicines ;  but  if  the  concretions 
are  allowed  to  increase  till  they  are  too  large 
to  be  passed,  there  is  then  no  recourse  but  an 
operation ;  for,  once  formecl,  they  are  never 
afterward  abst>rbed,  nor  has  anv  solvent  for 
thorn  been  discovered  upon  whit'h  dependence 
can  be  placed. — Calculi  deposited  by  the  bile 
in  the  gall  bladder,,  the  liver,  ami  its  ducts,  are 
known  as  biliary  concretions  and  as  gall  stones. 
Tlicy  are  generally  of  a  round  or  oval  form. 


and  of  various  colors,  as  white,  yellow,  brown, 
and  dark  green.  Usually  they  are  soft,  and 
sometimes  brittle  and  easily  pulverized  to  an 
unctuous  |)Owder;  their  size  has  in  some  cases 
reached  that  of  a  walnut.  In  man  they  (ren- 
erally  consist  of  cholesterine,  more  or  less  in- 
tennixed  with  the  mucus  and  coloring  matter 
of  the  bile ;  but  some  have  been  found  consist- 
ing of  carbonate  of  lime  72'7  per  cent.,  phos- 
phate of  lime  13 '51,  and  mncoa  10*81.  In 
animals  their  composition  is  very  rariable, 
some  consisting  of  the  same  ingredients  as  are 
found  in  those  of  men.  In  the  stomachs  of 
ruminating  animals  they  are  found  in  the  form 
of  balls  of  hair,  earthy  matter,  and  food,  ce- 
mented around  some  hard  central  nueleas. 

CALCCLUSy  in  mathematics,  a  mode  of  calcu- 
lating. In  this  broad  ngnification  we  may 
speak  of  common  arithmetic  and  algebra  as 
forms  of  a  calculus.  Thus  also  trigonometry  is 
called  the  calculus  of  sines,  and  the  doctrine  of 
chances  is  spoken  of  as  the  calcalos  of  proba- 
bi lities.  The  branches  of  mathematics  to  which 
the  term  is  more  csiiecially  applied  are  the  dif- 
ferential calculus,  integral  calculus,  calculus  of 
variations,  to  which  we  may  add  the  calculns 
of  imaginaries,  that  of  residuals,  and  that  of 
quaternions. — The  Imaginabt  CALCULrs  inves- 
tigates the  nature  of  quantities  which  are  re- 
quired to  fulfil  apparently  impossible  conditions. 
It  has  been  discovered  by  means  of  this  calcu- 
lus that  every  absurdity  in  geometry  can  be 
reduced  to  an  attempt  to  measure  a  straight 
line  in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  \tz 
length ;  and  that  every  algebraic  absurdity  can 
be  represented  by  one  symbol,  always  cap.nb]e 
of  this  one  geometrical  interpretation.  Tliis 
extensively  useful  calculus  has  been  chiefly  de- 
veloped by  M.  Cauchy. — ^The  Besidual  Cal- 
cirLus  investigates  cases  of  apparent  impossibil- 
ity, arising  from  the  attempt  to  measure  a  qnan- 
tity  which  has  become  immeasurably  great. 
Imaginaries  and  residuals  are  chiefly  employed 
as  subsidiary  to  the  oi>erations  of  the  liigher 
species  of  calculus. — The  Diffebestial  Calct- 
LVB,  called  by  the  English  fluxions,  is  the  most 
valuable  of  mathematical  modes,  from  the 
great  variety  of  subjects  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plicable, and  from  the  strength  of  its  solvent 
i>ower.  Its  discovery  is  justly  assigned  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  although  there 
were  doubtless  some  hints  of  it  among  earlier 
writers.  Archimedes  had  demonstrated  the 
area  of  a  paral>ola  to  be  two  thirds  of  its 
circumscribing  rectangle,  and  also  tlie  troth 
of  his  celebrated  propositions  concerning  the 
sphere  and  the  cylmder.  Kepler,  seizing 
the  spirit  of  his  metho<l,  introduced  the 
words  infinito  and  iniinitesimal  into  geome- 
try. Cavalieri,  Koberval,  and  Fermat  en- 
larged the  application  of  his  mode.  In  the 
mean  while  Vieta,  Cardan,  Harriot  and  others 
had  impn»ved  algebra,  and  Descartes  had  ap- 
plied it  to  ge<»metry  by  his  invaluable  system  of 
variable  c(K>rdinates.  Thus  the  way  was  pre- 
l)ared  for  Leibnitz  and  Newton,  who,  indepai- 
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dently  of  each  other,  invented  the  differential 
calcalas,  although  differing  in  the  form  in 
which  they  conceived  of  and  expressed  the  same 
truths.  Newton's  discovery  or  invention  was 
made  in  1665,  and  that  of  Leibnitz  several  years 
later.  The  notation  of  the  latter  was  so  con- 
venient, and  his  mode  of  attacking  the  subject 
has  such  a  practical  superiority  for  the  learner, 
that  Newton^s  method  of  fluxions  has  now  gone 
completely  out  of  use ;  although  in  a  metaphys- 
ical point  of  view  Newton's  mode  is  not  open 
to  the  objections  which  may  be  brought  against 
that  of  Leibnitz.  The  discovery  of  this  method 
originated  in  the  investigation  of  curved  lines, 
but  is  extended  to  the  consideration  of  every 
species  of  magnitude.  Newton  conceived  of  a 
curved  line  as  generated  by  the  motion  of  a 
point ;  and  the  spirit  of  his  method  consists  in 
determining  the  velocity  with  which  the  point, 
at  each  instant,  is  moving  in  a  given  direction 
different  from  that  of  the  line ;  that  is,  e,  ^.,  if 
the  point  be  moving  in  a  general  southwesterly 
direction,  in  determining  the  velocity  with 
which  it  souths  compared  with  that  with  which 
it  wests.  The  spirit  of  Leibnitz's  method  con- 
sists in  supposing  the  curve  to  be  composed  of 
infinitely  short  straight  lines,  and  in  determin- 
ing the  direction  of  each  of  these  lines.  La- 
grange in  his  Theorie  des  fonctions  endeavored 
to  treat  the  calculus  from  a  purely  algebraic 
point  of  view,  and  invented  a  new  notation, 
but  in  his  other  works  ho  always  made  use  of 
the  notation  of  I^eibnitz. — The  Integral  Cal- 
culus is  the  reverse  of  the  differential,  and 
seeks  to  find  from  a  known  ratio  between  the 
changes  of  two  quantities  mutually  dependent 
on  each  other  what  the  relation  or  law  of  de- 
pendence between  the  quantities  themselves 
must  be ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  calculus, 
the  integral  of  a  given  function  («*.  <?.,  law  of 
dependence)  is  a  reijuired  now  function  of 
which  the  given  function  is  the  differential. — 
The  Calculus  of  Variations  investigates  the 
changes  produced  by  gradually  altering  the 
laws  of  dependence  which  bind  the  variable 
quantities  together.  This  invention  of  La- 
grange crowns  the  calculus  of  functions,  which 
by  means  of  these  five  branches  is  capable,  un- 
der a  master's  hand,  of  tracing  out  very  com- 
plicated and  intricate  chains  of  inter-depen- 
dence in  every  part  of  the  domain  of  quantity. 
And  yet  there  is  not  one  of  these  calculi  that 
can  answer  all  the  questions  which  the  physical 
sciences  ask  of  it.  More  powerful  engines  of 
analysis  may  yet  be  invented  by  future  mathe- 
maticians.— The  Calculus  of  Quaternions, 
published  by  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  in  1853, 
promises  to  do  something  toward  supplying 
this  defect.  By  combining  in  one  notation  the 
direction  as  well  as  the  length  of  a  line,  he  is 
able  to  express  in  a  single  symbolical  sentence 
an  amount  of  geometrical  truth  which  in  ordi- 
nary anal}i;ical  geometry  would  require  at  least 
four  sentences.  No  other  writer  h**-  yet  mas- 
tered this  powerful  instrmnent  su  ntlr  to 
use  it  with  ease ;  but  the  verdiot  o« 


tioians  is  unanimous  in  praise  of  its  ingenuity 
and  ])robable  future  utility. — The  difference  be- 
tween the  powers  of  the  principal  calculi  may 
be  familiarly  illustrated  by  the  cycloid,  a  curve 
described  by  a  nail  head  in  the  tire  of  a  wheel 
rolling  on  a  straight  level  road.  The  differen- 
tial calculus  would  investigate  the  direction  in 
which  the  nail  head  moves  at  each  instant  of 
its  motion,  and  show  the  proportion  between 
its  rise,  its  fall,  its  horizontal  motion,  its  motion 
through  space,  the  curvature  of  its  real  path, 
and  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  at  each  instant. 
The  integral  calculus  would,  from  these  ele- 
ments, discover  how  far  the  nail  head  travelled 
in  one  revolution  of  the  wheel,  how  much  space 
is  enclosed  between  its  path  and  the  ground, 
&c.  The  calculus  of  variations  would  con- 
sider the  change  made  by  the  wheel  rolling 
over  .a  hill,  or  would  show  how  the  cycloid 
differs  in  its  properties  from  similar  curves. — 
The  calculus  is  too  difficult  and  abstruse  for  any 
popular  exposition.  The  reader  may  find  gen- 
eral views  upon  the  subject  in  Davies's  **  Logic 
of  Mathematics,"  and  Comte's  "Philosophy  of 
Mathematics,"  translated  by  Prof.  Gillespie,  or 
in  French  in  Carnot's  Reflexion»,  For  gaining 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  science  there 
are  numerous  accessible  treatises,  among  which 
Church's  and  Courtenay's  are  well  adapted  to 
ordinary  students,  but  Peirce's  conducts  much 
more  rapidly  into  the  highest  walks.  Of  Eng- 
lish treatises,  Price's  holds  a  high  rank ;  but 
the  most  extensive  treatise  in  the  English  lan- 
guage is  that  by  Augustus  De  Morgan,  pub- 
lished by  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge.  The  treatise  of  E  Todhunter  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  practical  work.  Among 
the  best  German  works  is  that  of  Dr.  Martin 
Ohm.  The  French  have  been  prolific  writers 
upon  the  subject ;  among  them  Duhamel  holds 
a  high  rank,  and  the  treatise  of  Lacroix  (3  vols. 
4to,  1810-'19)  is  the  most  elaborate  that  has 
yet  appeared  in  any  language. 

CALCnri  {Kali  Ohatta^  the  ghaut  or  land- 
ing place  of  the  goddess  Kali,  wife  of  Siva),  a 
city  of  Hindostan,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Bengal,  metropolis  of  British  India,  and  seat  of 
the  supreme  government  of  that  country,  sit- 
uated 100  m.  from  the  sea,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Hoogly  river,  the  W.  branch  of  the  Ganges, 
its  citadel  being  in  lat.  22°  84'  49"  N.,  Ion.  88° 
27'  10"  E.  In  1866  the  population  of  the  city 
proper  was  877,924,  of  whom  239,190  were 
Hindoos,  113,059  Mohammedans,  11,224  Euro- 
peans, 11,036  Eurasians  (progeny  of  a  Euro- 
pean father  and  a  native  mother),  and  681 
Jews ;  the  population  of  the  suburbs  was  238,- 
825;  total  of  city  and  suburbs,  616,249.  The 
population  of  the  city  in  1872  was  447,601 . — On 
ascending  the  Hoogly,  the  scenery,  which  for 
many  miles  from  the  sea  is  dreary  and  unin- 
viting, becomes  more  picturesque  as  one  ap- 
proaches Calcutta.  No  land  is  visible  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  channel  of  which  is 
marked  out  by  lighthouses  and  buoys,  and 
most  be  followed  many  miles  inland  before  the 
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low  lands  of  the  Sunderbunds  can  be  detected. 
Nearing  the  city,  which  extends  abont  C  m. 
along  the  river  and  has  an  average  breadtli  of 
a])Out  2  m.,  the  botanical  gardens  are  perceived 
on  the  W.  bank,  stocked  with  many  varieties 
of  indigenoas  and  exotic  plants,  and  the  Bish- 
op's college,  a  handsome  Gothic  editice  erected 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gosf^el  in  foreign  parts.  The  beau- 
tiful suburb  known  as  Garden  Reach,  opposite 
the  river  anchorage,  occujnes  the  E.  shore,  with 
country  seats  surrounded  by  elegant  gardens. 
Here  stands  the  vast  palace  of  the  dethroned 
king  of  Oude,  where  he  resides  as  a  pensioned 
prisoner  of  state,  receiving  from  the  British 
authorities  an  annual  income  of  £120,000.  Its 
architecture  is  gorgeous  and  much  admired. 
North  of  this  is  the  Maidan  or  plain,  a  level 
open  space  not  quite  2  m.  long,  l|  m.  wide  at 
its  southern,  and  about  J  m.  at  its  northern 
extremity.  In  the  Maidan,  nearly  etjuidistant 
between  these  boundaries,  and  not  far  from 
the  river,  is  Fort  William,  the  citadel  of  Cal- 
cutta. The  works  are  low  and  octagonal  in 
outline,  three  sides  facing  the  Iloogly.  Tlie 
fortress  mounts  019  guns,  A  garrison  of  10,- 
OOO  troops  would  bo  re(iuisite  to  defend  it,  and 
even  15,000  can  be  accommodated  witliiu  the 
walls.  Its  heaviest  batteries  are  on  the  river 
front.  That  portion  of  the  Maidan  lying  be- 
tween the  fort  and  the  main  body  of  the  city 
is  known  as  the  Esplanade.  Beyond  the  Mai- 
dan to  the  northward  rises  the  *'city  of  pal- 
aces,'' as  Calcutta  has  frequently  been  called ; 
and  viewed  from  the  river  the  appearance  of 
the  city  is  so  magnificent  as  to  justify  the  ap- 
pellation. A  closer  examination,  however, 
casts  a  doubt  upon  its  correctness.  Opposite 
the  town,  the  river  varies  in  width  from  a 
quarter  to  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  and  aftbrds 
anchorage  for  ships  of  1,500  tons  burden,  in 
six  or  seven  fathoms  of  water.  Owing  to  the 
hurricanes  which  sometimes  prevail,  tlie  road- 
stead is  not  a  verv  safe  one ;  and  it  is  usual  to 
moor  vessels  to  the  shore,  as  a  precautionary 
measure.  The  water  front  is  bordered  by  a 
quay  2  m.  long,  called  the  i^trand,  at  a  level  of 
40  it.  above  low- water  mark,  with  ghauts  or 
landing  places  at  intervals  ahmg  it. — Calcutta 
is  situated  on  level  laml,  and  is  divided  into 
a  northern  or  native  and  a  southern  or  Euro- 
pean district.  In  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the 
native  population  the  streets  arc  narrow  and 
unpaved,  with  h>fty  houses  loopholed  in  the 
upper  stories,  and  occupied  as  shops  or  stores 
on  the  ground  fioor.  There  is  much  poverty 
and  tilth  in  many  U>calities.  The  serticm  of  the 
city  chieliv  inhabited  by  Europeans  is  called 
Chowringee.  The  European  houses  are  built 
of  brick  covered  with  stucco,  are  generally  de- 
tached from  one  another,  and  have  spacious 
verandas.  There  are  several  extensive  s<iuares 
in  this  (piarter,  each  of  which  encloses  a  tank 
near  the  middle,  with  a  planted  walk  sur- 
roun<ling  it.  A  street  CO  ft.  in  width  inter- 
sects the  city  parallel  to  its  greatest  length. 


The  Strand  extends  southward  along  the  river 
border  of  the  Maidan,  here  forming  the  favor- 
ite pleasure  drive  of  the  European  residents 
and  wealthy  natives.  The  northern  portion 
of  the  Esplanade  contains  the  gOTemment 
buildings,  fronting  a  park  called  the  Eden  gar- 
dens. Of  these,  the  viceroy's  palace,  known 
as  the  government  house,  is  the  finest  edificir 
in  Calcutta.  It  stands  in  a  conspicuous  local- 
ity, is  of  massive  proportions,  and  consists  of 
a  spacious  central  structure  surrounded  with 
four  great  wings  and  surmounted  by  a  magnifi- 
cent dome.  The  other  government  offices,  the 
town  hall  and  the  post  office,  which  is  built 
on  the  site  of  the  memorable  block  hole,  are 
also  in  the  Esplanade,  which  is  ornamented 
with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Lord  liardinge. 
The  monument  of  Da\id  Ochterlony,  near  the 
N.  E.  comer  of  the  Maidan,  is  a  lofty  tower, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  city  and  all  the 
surroundmg  country.  For  the  most  part,  the 
residences  of  the  foreign  merchants  and  offi- 
cials are  £.  of  the  Maidan,  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  which  is  the  Chowringee  road.  Many 
of  these  dwellings  are  palatial,  some  of  the 
most  elegant  being  in  a  range  on  a  line  with 
the  government  house  called  Esplanade  row. 
In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  the 
principal  buildings  comprise  the  new  Anglican 
cathedral,  the  mint,  the  numerous  Christiun 
churches,  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  one 
Greek  and  one  Armenian,  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, the  Mohammedan  mosques,  and  the 
Hindoo  temples.  The  Sikhs  have  a  place  of 
worship,  as  also  have  the  Chinese.  Tnere  are 
many  educational  institutions,  secular  and  re- 
ligious, the  university  of  Calcutta  being  the 
most  important  of  the  former,  it  was  origi- 
nally the  college  of  Fort  William,  and  was  de- 
signed for  the  instruction  of  candidates  for  the 
civil  service  of  the  East  India  company;  its 
purposes  are  now  more  general,  although  its 
functions  are  limited  to  holding  examinations 
and  granting  degrees.  More  than  800  students 
matriculated  in  18G7.  Its  lowest  degree  is  be- 
lieved to  indicate  acquirements  equal  to  those 
of  the  graduate  of  a  European  university.  The 
Madrussa  or  Mohammedan  college,  the  Hindoo 
college,  the  Sanskrit  college,  and  the  Anglo- 
Indian  college  are  establishments  also  under 
government  control.  The  Martini^re  is  an  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  both 
sexes,  founded  under  the  will  of  Gen.  Claude 
Martin,  who  amassed  great  wealth  in  the  East 
The  Bishop's  college,  established  in  1819  by 
Bishop  Mi(ldleton,  trains  students  in  the  doc* 
trines  of  the  church  of  England,  for  misMonary 
work  in  India.  Colleges  are  also  supported  by 
the  establishcil  church,  the  Free  church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Jesuits.  There  are  numer- 
ous hospitals,  a  public  library,  a  theatre,  and 
many  literary  and  scientific  institutions;  among 
the  latter  the  Asiatic  society,  formed  in  1784, 
through  the  etforts  of  Sir  William  Jones,  stands 
preeminent.  The  meilical  college  is  distin- 
guished for  the  ability  and  learning  of  its  fac- 


nlt^. — Calcutta  is   supplied   with    water  br 

meanB  of  tanks  constructed  to  collect  the  pe- 
riodical rains.  All  endeavors  to  procure  water 
bj  boring  Ijave  hitherto  failed;  the  soil  seema 
pocniiarl;  deficient  in  Hprings,  even  though  it 
lias  been  pierced  to  a  depth  of  500  ft.  The 
tanks,  of  which  the  city  contains  more  than 
1,000,  are  of  masonry,  and  preserve  the  water 
in  excellent  condition.  It  is  distributed  by 
carriers,  who  convey  it  about  in  leathern  bogs. 
The  climate,  formerly 
considered  exceedingly 
dungeroDB  to  forei)^- 
ers,  has  been  somewhat 
ameliorated  by  the 
adoption  of  proper  san- 
itary measures;  but  of 
its  extreme  unheal thi- 
□oss  duringthe  hot  sea- 
eon  there  can  be  no 
question.  When  sum- 
mer sets  in,  every  offi- 
cial who  can  do  so 
leaves  Calcutta.  The 
average  annual  rainfall 
is  about  04  inches.  The 
rainy  season  lasts  from 
Juno  to  October.  The 
temperature  ranges 
from  amonthly  average 
of  66"  F.  in  December 
and  January  to  one  of 
85°  in  April  and  May, 
83°  in  June,  and  a  max- 
imum of  100°  to  110°  intheopenair  in  the  lost 
named  month.  Vultures,  kites,  crows,  and  the 
adjutant  stork  by  day,  and  foxea,  jackals,  and 
wild  dog»  by  night,  act  OS  public  scavengers,  and 

Kerform  a  most  important  office,  wliicli  doubt- 
tss  essentially  contributes  to  tlie  health  uf  the 
city. — The  Britisli  merchants  form  the  moat 
inHuential  and  wealthiest  class,  and  are  noted 
for  tlieir  hospitality.  The  Armenians  are 
lai^ely  engaged  in  commerce  with  various 
parts  of  the  East,  and  the  retail  trade  is  almost 
monopolized  by  the  natives.  The  shops  or 
bazaars  are  furnished  with  a  plainness  which 
mu8t  strike  a  stranger  forcibly,  but  every  kind 
of  goods  of  every  quality  can  be  purchased  as 
readily  us  in  En|;knd.  An  industrious  and 
serviceable  class  are  tlie  Eurasians,  who  are 
employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  mercan- 
tile houses  and  as  government  clcrkg.  The 
brokers,  denominated  sircars  and  baboos,  are 
exclusively  Hindoos.  The  foreign  tra<1e  of 
Calcutta  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  English 
merchants.  The  commerce  of  nearly  all  the 
interior  of  Bengal,  and  of  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  India,  centres  here.  The  chief  exports 
are  opium,  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  jate,  seeds, 
silk,  hides,  soltpetro,  sugar,  and  lac ;  the  prin- 
cipal imports  comprise  cotton  twist  and  yam 
and  piece  goods,  metals,  railway  materials, 
machinery,  wines  and  spirits,  salt,  woollen 
goods,  malt  liqnar.  wearing  apparel,  and  books 
and  stationery.    In  the  year  ending*  March  31, 
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1873,  the  imports  into  Bengal  represented  a 
value  of  £19,741,420,  and  the  exports  £27,849,- 
329.  By  for  the  largest  portion  of  this  trade 
goes  through  Calcutta.  In  the  year  1809-'7O 
923  vessels  entered  the  port,  and  there  were 
911(1  clearances. —  Calcutta  is  connected  by 
railway  and  telegraph  with  Bombay,  and  with 
the  large  cities  uf  nortliem  and  central  India, 
and  by  regular  steamship  lines  with  Europe 
and  oU  tbe  great  countries  of  the  East.    The 


and  Ocbteriony  Mom 


Anglican  see  of  Calcutta  was  established  in 
1814,  and  the  bishop  is  the  primate  of  India. 
A  high  court  of  genc'rul  appellate  jurisdiction 
holds  its  terms  at  Calcutta.  The  city  is  a  fa- 
vorite field  for  missionary  enterprises,  and 
missionaries  of  all  denominations  are  to  bo 
found  there.  A  number  of  newspapers  and 
ma;;azines  are  regularly  published  m  English, 
and  several  in  the  different  native  languages. — 
The  site  of  Calcutta  was  originally  occupied  by 
the  village  of  Govindpore.  In  1698  the  Eng- 
lish factories  at  Iloogly  wore  removed  thither 
by  the  East  India  company.  In  ITOO  three 
small  villages  near  the  factories,  one  of  which 
bore  the  name  of  Calcutta,  were  assigned  to 
the  British  by  the  native  rnlera.  One  of  these 
villages  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Euro- 
pean quarter,  another  stood  whore  the  native 
residences  are  now  erected,  and  the  third  has 
given  place  to  the  beantiful  plain  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the 
citadel.  In  IToG  the  settlement,  which  then 
contained  only  70  houses  occupied  by  Euro- 
peans, was  captured  by  Sur^ah  Dowlah,  the 
Bubahdar  of  Bengal.  (See  Black  IIoi.e.)  The 
British  fcrres  under  Cliie  regained  supremacy 
an<i  rec<)vored  the  town  early  in  the  following 
year.  The  construction  of  Fort  William,  the 
most  extensive  and  elaborate  regular  fortress 
in  India,  was  begun  in  1757,  after  the  battle  of 
riassey ;  nnd  in  17W  Meer  Jaffoer,  the  succes- 
sor of  Bur^ah  Dowlah  as  native  viceroy,  remit- 
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ted  the  rent  which  the  Enst  India  company 
had  previously  paid  for  the  tenure  of  the  city. 
The  subsequent  career  of  Calcutta  has  been 
peaceful  and  prosperous. 

CilLDA^'l,  Lfopoldo  Mtrco  Antonio,  an  Italian 
anatomist,  born  in  Bolo^a,  Nov.  21,  1725, 
died  in  Padua,  Dec.  30,  1813.  He  studied  in 
his  native  place,  devoting  himself  especially  to 
anatomy,  and  became  professor  in  the  university 
in  1755.  He  distinguished  himself  by  a  series 
of  exi>eriments  to  prove  the  insensibility  of  the 
tendons,  publishing  the  results  in  1757  under 
the  title  of  Lettera  Bulla  inseimhilitd  ed  irri- 
tahilitd  di  alcune  parti  degli  animalL  This 
work  gave  him  professional  fame  througliout 
Europe;  but  in  Bologna  itself  he  met  with 
great  opposition,  and  about  1760  he  went  to 
Venice,  whence  he  was  called  to  Padua  as 

Erofessor  of  theoretical  medicine,  and  in  1771 
e  succeeded  Morgagni  as  professor  of  anato- 
my, holding  the  oliice  till  his  death.  His  prin- 
cipal works,  besides  that  named  above,  are 
Icones  Anatamic(B  (4  vols.,  Venice,  1801-'14), 
in  the  publication  of  which  ho  was  assisted  by 
his  nephew  Florian,  also  an  anatomist  of  great 
reputation,  and  Explicatio  leanum  Anatomi- 
carnm  (1802-'14).  He  also  published  many 
less  importimt  works. 

CALDARl,  Antonio,  an  Italian  composer,  born 
in  Venice  in  1678,  died  there,  Awg.  28,  1763. 
At  the  age  of  18  he  wrote  a  successful  opera, 
and  for  many  years  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  that  sjK'cies  of  composition.  He  was  for  a 
while  instructoi*  in  music  to  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  at  Vienna.  He  abandoned  the 
stage  on  the  failure  of  his  opera  of  *'  Themis- 
tocles''  in  1730,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life  wrote  sacred  music. 

CALDARA,  PoUdorOt    See  Carataooio. 

CALDAS  Franrlsfo  Jose  df ,  a  naturalist  of  New 
Granada,  born  at  Poi)ayan  about  1770,  executed 
by  order  of  Morillo,  Oct.  30,  1816,  for  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  indei)endence.  He  mastered 
the  rudiments  of  astronomy,  botany,  and  medi- 
cine, and  constructed  a  barometer  and  sextant>, 
although  he  had  not  even  books  to  guide  him 
in  his  studies.  He  accompanied  for  some  time 
the  Spanish  explorer,  J.  C.  Mutis.  Subse- 
quently he  explored  the  Andes  and  the  Mag- 
dalena  river,  and  in  1804  measured  the  heiglit 
of  Chimborazo  and  Timguragua.  He  was 
afterward  director  of  the  observatory  at  Bo- 
gota, and  in  1807  commenced  the  Seminario 
de  la  Xt/t'nt  Grannda^  a  scientitic  journal,  re- 
published at  Paris  in  1840,  in  1  vol.  large  8vo. 

CALDAS  PEREIRA  DE  SOIZA,  Antonio,  a  Bra- 
zilian poi't,  born  in  Rio  <le  Janeirr),  S"ov.  23, 
1702,  died  there,  March  2.  1814.  He  studied 
at  the  university  of  Coimbra  in  Portugal,  and 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Europe,  returning  to 
Brazil  in  1808.  While  at  the  universitv  he 
gave  umbrage  to  the  incjuisition,  and  on  being 
consigned  to  a  convent  devote<l  himself  to  the 
clerical  profession.  His  writings,  which  are 
marked  by  a  high  moral  tone,  especially  an 
u<le  on  "  Man  in  the  State  of  Barbarism,''  were 


published  in  Paris  in  1821,  under  the  title  of 
Poesias  sagradas  e  jtrofancu^  with  a  oommeD- 
tary  by  Gen.  Stockier.  A  new  edition  was 
brought  out  at  Coimbra  in  1836. 

CAL0ER,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  AVe>t 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  rises  near  Burnley, 
on  the  E.  borders  of  Lancashire,  and  flows  £. 
until  it  reaches  Wakefield,  where  it  makes  a 
bend  to  the  north,  and  joins  the  Aire  near 
Castleford,  after  a  course  of  40  m.,  for  80  oi 
which  it  is  na\ngable.  It  is  important  as  a 
part  of  the  transportation  ronte  across  the 
kingdom  from  Liverpool  to  Hall,  and  is  con- 
nected by  canals  with  Todmorden,  Rochdale, 
Huddersfield,  Goole,  Halifax,  and  Bamsley. — 
A  small  stream  in  Lancashire,  and  two  in 
Scotland,  bear  the  same  name. 

CALDERA,  a  seaport  town  of  Chili,  in  the 
province  of  Atacama,  52  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Copia- 
p6,  in  kt.  27°  S.,  Ion.  70**  57'  W. ;  pop.  between 
3,000  and  4,000.  The  town  was  bnilt  about 
1840  to  serve  as  an  ontlet  for  the  mineral  pro- 
ducts of  the  region  round  about  Copiap6,  and  is 
very  prosperous.  The  streets  are  regular  and 
wide,  and  many  of  the  dwellings  and  public 
edifices  handsome;  but  the  inhabitants  suffer 
much  from  the  want  of  suitable  drinking  water, 
which  hitherto  could  be  procured  only  by  dis- 
tilling sea  water.  In  1872  the  authorities  be- 
gan to  take  measures  for  the  introduction  of 
good  water  by  pipes  from  the  highlands  beyond 
the  desert  which  forms  a  large  part  of  the  prov- 
ince. A  railway  about  95  m.  long  connects  Cal- 
dera  with  Copiap6  and  San  Antonio.  The  bay, 
though  in  general  shallow,  is  well  sheltered,  has 
a  lighthouse  at  the  S.  W\  entrance,  and  a  com- 
nuKlious  mole  of  recent  construction.  Trains 
run  to  the  end  of  the  mole.  In  1867  the  clear- 
ances were  860;  tonnage,  264,110. 

CALDERON  DE  LA  BARCl,  Fniccs  iMglls,  ma- 
dame,  an  author,  bom  in  Scotland  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  Her  youth  was  parsed  in 
Normandy.  With  her  mother  she  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  they  establislied  a  school 
in  Boston.  In  1838  she  married  Don  Calde- 
ron  de  la  Barca,  the  Spanish  minister  at  'U'ash- 
ington.  Her  husband  having  been  appointed 
minister  to  Mexico,  she  accompanied  him 
thither,  and  in  1843  published  '^  Life  in  Mexi- 
co," with  an  introduction  by  W.  IL  Prescott. 
She  resides  in  Spain,  and  receives  a  pension 
from  the  government. 

CALDERON  DE  LA  BARCA,  Pfedrt,  a  Spanish 
dramatist,  and  next  to  Shakespeare  the  ^atest 
of  modern  plavw rights,  bom  in  Madrid,  Jan. 
17,  1600,  died  there,  May  28,  1681.  The  name 
of  his  mother,  Ilenao  y  Riafio,  whose  fiunily 
had  originally  emigrated  from  the  Low  Conn- 
tries  to  Spain,  is  occasionally  found  added  to 
his  own.  His  father,  who  was  connected  with 
t!ie  financial  branch  of  the  govemment  under 
Philip  II.,  bequeathed  to  him  ancestral  estates 
in  the  valley  of  Carriedo  (Burgos),  and  died 
before  his  son  had  reached  his  9th  year.  He 
received  his  education  in  a  college  of  Jesoits. 
and  at  Salamanca,  where  he  studied  history. 
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philosophy,  and  law,  and  produced  several 
plays  which  gained  for  him  inflaential  admirers 
and  patrons.  He  left  the  university  in  1619 
to  seek  employment  at  the  court,  where  Lope 
de  Vega  was  among  the  first  to  praise  his  con- 
trihutions  to  the  contests  for  poetical  composi- 
tion (1620-22).  In  1625  he  became  a  soldier, 
and  served  respectably  in  Italy  and  Flan- 
ders, but  was  recalled  to  Madrid  in  1685,  on 
the  death  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  appointed  by 
Phili])  IV.  superintendent  of  the  royal  theatres 
and  festivals.  In  1686  he  was  made  a  knight 
of  Santiago  and  took  part  in  a  campaign  in 
Catalonia,  remaining  in  the  military  service 
until  the  peace  of  1641.  The  king  now  gave 
him  a  pension  of  30  gold  crowns  monthly,  and 
employed  him  exclusively  in  writing  and  pro- 
ducing plays  and  managing  the  festivals  of  the 
court,  the  expense  of  bringing  out  his  pieces 
in  the  most  costly  style  being  borne  by  the 
royal  treasury.  In  1651  he  obtained  from  the 
order  of  Santiago  permission  to  become  a  priest, 
and  two  years  later  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  cathedral  of  Toledo.  In  1668  he  was 
attached  to  the  royal  chapel  in  Madrid,  and 
received  as  a  member  of  the  brotherhood  of 
St  Peter,  by  whom  he  was  finally  chosen  to 
be  their  eapellan  mayor^  and  to  whom  on  his 
death  he  bequeathed  his  large  fortune.  To 
the  last  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in  writing, 
and  his  death  was  deplored  as  a  public  calamity, 
his  popularity  having  gradually  extended  from 
the  court,  the  clergy,  and  the  higher  classes  to 
the  masses  of  the  people.  His  funeral,  which 
at  first  took  place,  according  to  his  request, 
with  the  utmost  simplicity  in  the  church  of 
San  Salvador,  had  to  be  celebrated  over  again 
in  a  more  conspicuous  manner,  while  public 
demonstrations  of  sympathy  were  made  in 
Rome,  Naples,  Milan,  and  Lisbon.  His  re- 
mains were  removed,  April  19,  1841,  to  the 
campo  santo  a(^oining  the  Atocha  church, 
where  a  fine  monument  was  erected  in  his 
honor  by  public  subscriptions. — Calderon  had 
no  superior  in  the  fertility  of  his  inventive 
power  or  in  the  skilful  arrangement  of  in- 
genious, entertaining,  and  striking  plots,  and 
startling  stage  effects,  which  latter  faculty 
was,  according  to  Goethe,  the  most  remarkable 
characteristic  of  his  genius.  His  works  con- 
tinue to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in 
Spain,  and  have  been  the  source  of  inspiration 
for  English,  French,  (lerman,  and  Italian  dra- 
matists. He  was  barely  15  when  he  wrote  his 
first  play.  El  carro  del  eielo^  and  over  80  when 
he  wrote  his  last,  ffado  y  divita^  founded  on 
the  story  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto.  His  princi- 
pal productions  may  be  divided  into  three  class- 
es :  I.  Over  70  sacramental  autoi  or  religious 
outdoor  plays  for  Corpus  Christi  day  or  other 
church  festivals,  and  chiefly  on  allegorical  sub- 
jects mixed  with  national  and  Scriptural  inci- 
dents and  stories,  and  also  occasionally  with 
amorous  passages,  especially  the  most  celebra- 
ted of  them.  El  divino  Orfeo^  which  ia  partly 
set  to  music,  like  many  of  his  other  plajs. 
VOL,  m. — 87 


The  auto»  opened  with  a  prologue  (loa)^  which 
was  recited  or  chanted ;  next  came  a  farcical 
entremes,  and  last  the  auto  or  sacramental 
act  proper.  They  all  abound  in  lyrical  beauty, 
and  were  produced  in  a  gorgeous  manner, 
characteristic  of  the  lingering  Moorish  elements 
in  Spanish  civilization.  Some  of  them  par- 
take of  such  extravaganqe  as  Aristophanes 
displayed  in  the  representation  of  Greek  divini- 
ties, and  others  of  the  brilhancy  of  Ben  Jon- 
son^s  poetical  masques.  The  all-pervading 
purpose  was  to  exalt  the  doctrine  of  the  reid 
presence  in  the  eucharist,  and  many  shadowy 
characters  are  introduced  to  personate  evils 
and  blessings,  Satan  playing  a  conspicuous 
part  in  many  fantastic  forms.  II.  There  are 
about  15  religious  and  miracle  plays,  though 
chiefly  called  so  to  evade  the  restraints  im- 
posed in  Spain  on  theatrical  performances  from 
1644  to  about  1649.  Many  of  them  were  acted 
by  priests  in  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  the 
sanctimonious  title  serving  only  as  a  cover 
for  loose  plots  and  free  writing.  Most  admired 
among  them  was  the  Purgatario  de  San 
Patricio,  founded  on  the  story  of  the  Irish  St. 
Patrick,  with  a  regular  love  plot  and  the  in- 
evitable clown  (graeioso) ;  and  the  Devocion  de 
la  cruz  (translated  into  German  by  A.  W.  von 
Schlegel),  which,  though  still  more  licentious, 
became  a  favorite  even  in  Protestant  countries 
on  account  of  its  exquisite  devotional  passages. 
The  most  famous  of  the  miracle  plays  was  El 
mdgico  prodigiosOj  founded  on  the  legend  of 
St.  Cyprian,  and  so  Faust-like  in  its  metaphysi- 
cal and  mystical  poetry  that  the  German  Kosen- 
kranz  has  written  an  explanatory  work  on  it, 
entitled  Ueber  Calderon  s  Tragddie  torn  wun- 
derthdtigen  Magus  (Halle,  1829).    Milman  has 

faraphrased  it  in  his  "Martyr  of  Antioch." 
II.  Over  100  secular  plays,  difierent  from  the 
preceding  ones  in  not  assuming  to  be  religious, 
and  consisting  of  tragedies,  dramas,  comedies, 
and  melodramas,  and  a  few  operas  like  La 
purpura  de  la  rosa  and  Las  fortunas  de  An- 
dromeda y  Perseo,  both  adapted  from  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses.  The  best  known  of  these 
plays  in  foreign  countries  is  perhaps  JSl  prin- 
eipe  constante^  founded  on  the  disastrous  ex- 
pedition of  the  Portuguese  infante  Ferdinand 
against  the  Moors.  The  most  powerful  of 
those  pieces  in  which  the  passions  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  plot  are  Amar  despues  de 
la  muerte  ;  El  medico  de  su  honra  ;  El  pintor 
de  su  deshonra  ;  and  above  all.  El  mayor  mon- 
struo  los  telos  ("  No  Monster  like  Jealousy ''), 
founded  on  the  story  of  Herod  in  Josephus. 
This  last  named  tragedy  has  been  often  com- 
pared to  Shakespeare's  Othello.  The  so-called 
eomedias  de  eapa  y  espada  (cloak  and  dagger 
comedies),  depending  for  success  mainly  on 
their  intrinsic  wit,  illustrate  Calderon's  talent 
for  brilliant  dialogue  and  amusing  complica- 
tions. Some  of  the  most  popular  among  these 
are  La  dama  duende  ("The  Fairy  Lady''), 
which  he  himself  regarded  as  his  masterpiece, 
and  JSl  otMlagoJingido,  adapted  to  the  French 
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by  Tliomas  Comcillc,  and  from  the  latter  into 
Enp:1ish  in  Dryden's  **M<)ck  Astrologer." 
litiny  of  his  spectacular  plays  were  perfonned 
witli  ^reat  B])lcndor  in  the  royal  i>alaces  and 
the  adjoining  pleasure  grounds,  different  sets 
of  actors  being  occasionally  engaged  in  the  suc- 
ceeding acts  of  the  same  piece. — The  publish- 
ers of  the  day  took  such  liberties  with  Calde- 
ron*s  name,  that  lie  reluctantly  consented  to 
attend  to  the  printing  of  his  sacramental  plays, 
lest  they  should  be  desecrated  by  garbled  and 
surreptitious  texts;  but  ho  personally  never 
sent  any  of  his  other  productitms  to  the  press, 
and  over  100  pieces  with  which  he  had  nothing 
to  do  were  circidated  as  his  in  tlie  Spanish  do- 
minions on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  His 
brother  had  four  volumes  of  his  dramas  pub- 
lished (l(U0-'74)  without  the  authority  of  Cal- 
deron,  who,  however,  did  not  dispute  their  gen- 
uineness. At  the  request  of  one  of  his  most 
munificent  patrons,  the  duke  of  Vcraguas,  Cal- 
deron  sent  him  a  catalogue  of  1 1 1  dramas  and 
70  sacramental  autos  which  ho  claimed  as  his 
qwn,  though  tliese  figures  show  a  <liscrepancy 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  editions  of  his 
friend  Vera  Tassis  (U  vols.,  l()8i>-'yi)  and  of 
Apontes  (11  vols.,  ITOlWnS).  The  former,  in 
his  "Life  of  Calderon,''  credits  him  with  100 
short  farces  (snyiattn)^  100  autos  with  200  pro- 
logues or  lod)^^  and  owr  120  comedies;  but  ho 
only  published  about  70  autos  and  108  come- 
dies. A  number  of  Calderon's  works  have 
evidently  never  been  printed,  while  those  gen- 
erally attributed  to  him  may  possibly  include 
a  few  of  which  he  is  not  the  author,  and  cer- 
tiiinly  in  some  of  them  he  wrote  only  single 
acts.  De  Castro  published  in  Cadiz  (1848)  a 
volume  of  Calderon^s  smaller  poems,  but  most 
of  his  works  of  that  sort  have  been  lost,  though 
the  titles  of  many  of  the  sonnets  which  he 
wroto  for  the  academies  of  which  he  was  a 
member  and  on  other  occasions  have  been  pre- 
served. Some  of  the  occ^onal  sonnets  in  the 
plays  are  masterpieces  of  wit  and  elegance. 
Of  tliu  dramatic  works  Keil  has  ])ublished  a 
collection  (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1827-'30),  and  an- 
other more  complete  one  is  that  of  Ilartzen- 
busch  (4  vols.,  Madrid,  1848-\')0).  Among  the 
English  transhitions  of  his  dramas  are  two 
volumes  by  McCarthy  (L<md(m,  1858),  and 
Archbishop  Trencli's  ** Life's  a  Dream:  The 
great  Theatre  of  the  World.  From  the  Span- 
ish of  Cahleron,  with  an  Essav  on  his  Life  and 
Genius''  (ISofi;  new  ed.,  with  specimens  of 
CaMeron's  plays,  180.")).  The  Chfs  iVcputre 
dcJt  theatres  etranger^  ccmtains  Frencli  trans- 
lations of  a  number  of  his  plavs  bv  Esm^nard 
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and  Labaumelle  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1845).  Among 
the  principal  (ierman  translators  are  A.  W.  von 
Schlegel  (2  vols.,  Herlin,  1803-'0),  Gries  (7 
vols.,  1815-'2t»),  Malsburg  (ti  vols.,  Leipsic, 
181(»-"'2r));  and  of  the  autos  exclusively,  Ei- 
chendorft'  (2  vols.,  Stutt;:art,  184<>-5:}),  and 
L(»rinser  (2  vols.,  Ratif*]>on,  18.*)r»-'7).  The 
be«*t  critical  work  upon  his  dramas  is  Schmidt's 
SchaiiHpiole   ion    Oihleron    (Elberfeld,   1857), 


and  the  latest  collections  are  in  Rapp*8  <^- 
nUchen  Theater  (6  vols.,  1870),  and  Barrera'd 
critical  edition  of  his  w^orks  (Madrid,  1872). 

CILDERWOOD,  Uavld,  a  Scottish  clergyman 
and  historian,  born  about  1575,  died  at'Je«l- 
burgh  in  1651.  In  1004  he  became  minister  of 
Crailing,  Roxburghshire ;  and  in  1008,  for  reject- 
ing the  jurisdictiim  of  the  bishop  of  («lusgow, 
he  was  confined  to  his  parislL,  an<l  for  several 
years  was  prevented  from  taking  any  share  in 
the  public  business  of  the  church.  In  1617. 
with  several  of  the  clergy,  he  signed  a  protest 
to  parliament  against  an  article,  or  bill,  by 
which  the  power  of  framing  new  laws  for  the 
church  was  to  be  intrusted  to  an  ecclesiastical 
council  appointed  by  the  king.  A  commissiun 
court  in  regard  to  this  protest  sat  at  St.  An- 
drews, to  which  Calderwood  was  sumnuiDed 
to  answer  for  his  seditions  and  mutinous  be- 
havior, and  King  James,  who  was  present,  ex- 
amined him  in  person.  TVhen  threatened  with 
deprivation,  lie  denied  the  authority  of  the 
bishops,  and  for  his  contumacy  was  imprismied 
in  St.  Andrews,  and  afterward  was  banislu'd 
from  the  kingdom.  From  1019  till  the  death 
of  King  James  in  1G25  ho  lived  in  Holland,  and 
published  there  in  1023  his  treatise  Altnre 
Damaseennm^  originally  published  in  English 
under  the  titio  *'Tho  Altar  cf  Damascus*^ 
(8vo,  1021),  in  which  he  exposes  the  means  by 
which  the  polity  of  the  charch  of  England  was 
intruded  upon  that  of  Scotland.  ^Aftcr  his 
return  to  Scotland  he  lived  for  several  years 
in  Edinburgh,  and  was  engaged  in  preparing 
his  history  of  the  Scottish  church.  In  16:18 
he  resumed  his  duty  as  a  parish  minister  at 
Pencaithland,  East  Lothian ;  and  in  1651,  when 
CromwclFs  army  occupied  the  Lothians,  he 
retired  to  Jedburgh.  An  abstract  of  his  his- 
tory was  published  by  the  general  as.semb]y  in 
1646,  and  the  work  was  published  complete  27 
years  after  his  death  as  the  "True  History  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  Reformation  unto  the  End  of  the  Reign 
of  James  VI.''  (fob,  1678).  An  edition  in  8 
vols.  8vo,  from  the  original  MS.,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Thomson,  was  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1842-'9. 

CALDIERO,  a  village  of  N.  Italy,  in  the 
province  and  8  m.  E.  of  Verona;  pop.  about 
2,000.  Here,  and  <m  the  neighboring  height 
of  Colonna,  Napoleon  was  checked  (Nov.  12, 
1790)  by  an  Austrian  army  nnder  Marshal 
Alvinczy,  previous  to  his  memorable  victories 
at  Arcolc  (Nov.  15-17).  Mass^na  opened  at 
Caldiero  the  campaign  against  Austria  in  1805, 
and  fought  several  hot  engagements  (Oct.  29- 
81),  after  which  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  field ;  but  the  archduke  Charles,  tlio  Aus- 
trian commander,  being  himself  constrained  to 
retreat  on  receiving  tidings  of  the  capitulation 
of  Ulm,  Mass^'ua  was  left  at  liberty  to  push  on 
with  his  army. — Caldiero  was  anciently  called 
Calidarium  from  its  thermal  springa,  which 
are  strongly  sulphurous.  The  baths  were 
built  or  restored  in  the  first  year  of  the  Cliri«- 
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tian  era,  and  continned  to  be  nsed  till  about 
1240,  when  they  wore  destroyed  by  Ezzelino, 
the  leader  of  the  Veronese  Ghibellines.  At 
the  close  of  the  15th  century  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  republic  of  Venice  to  revive  them, 
but  at  the  present  time  they  are  seldom  visited. 
CALDWELL,  the  name  of  five  counties  in 
the  United  States.  !•  A  N.  W.  county  of 
North  Carolina,  bounded  S.  E.  by  the  Cataw- 
ba river;  area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,476, 
of  whom  1,380  were  colored.  A  portion  of 
the  surface  is  mountainous,  the  N.  "W.  part 
comprising  a  declivity  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The 
Western  North  Carolina  railroad  touches  the 
8.  boundary.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  24,465  bushels  of  wheat,  207,781  of  In- 
dian corn,  85,813  of  oats,  and  27,000  lbs.  of 
tobacco.  There  w^ere  868  horses,  223  milch 
cows,  4,161  other  cattle,  6,976  sheep,  18,210 
swine.  Capital,  Lenoir.  II.  A  parish  of  Louisi- 
ana, intersected  by  the  Washita,  which  is  here 
navigable  by  steamboats,  and  drained  by  afflu- 
eirts  of  Little  river ;  area,  528  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  4,820,  of  whom  2,224  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  hilly.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  75,741  bushels  of  Indian  com,  15,512  of 
sweet  potatoes,  and  4,157  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  873  horses,  1,488  milch  cows,  4,540  other 
cattle,  2,843  sheep,  and  10,117  swine.  Capital, 
Columbia.  III.  A  8.  E.  county  of  Texas ;  area, 
535  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,572,  of  whom  2,531 
were  colored.  It  has  an  undulating,  well  wood- 
ed surface,  and  a  good  soil,  abundantly  watered 
by  the  San  Marcos  river,  which  forms  the  west- 
ern boundary,  and  by  several  small  creeks. 
The  forests  contain  live  oak,  elm,  cottonwood, 
post  oak,  hickory,  and  ash.  It  is  chiefly  an  agri- 
cultural county,  though  stock-raising  is  pursued 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  Lockhart  springs, 
about  20  in  number,  are  at  the  county  seat. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  120,965 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  12,089  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  1,692  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
3,842  horses,  3,331  milch  cows,  16,824  otber 
cattle,  4,234  sheep,  and  7,784  swine.  Capital, 
Lockhart.  IV.  A  W.  county  of  Kentucky, 
bounded  N.  E.  by  an  affluent  of  the  Ohio  river ; 
area,  about  350  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  10,826, 
of  whom  2,078  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
generally  level ;  there  are  pasture  lands  scat- 
tered over  the  county ;  iron  ore  is  abundant, 
and  a  large  bed  of  coal  has  been  opened  in  the 
northern  part.  The  Elizabethtown  and  Padu- 
cah  railroad  will  pass  through  the  county.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  56,847  bushels 
of  wheat,  438,660  of  Indian  corn,  26,667  of  oats, 
18,727  lbs.  of  wool,  and  2,221,899  of  tobacco. 
There  were  2,377  horses,  1,275  mules  and  asses, 
2,010  milch  cows,  3,103  other  cattle,  9,226 
sheep,  and  14,092  swine.  Capital,  Princeton. 
V.  A  N.  W.  county  of  Missouri,  intersected  by 
Shoal  creek,  and  having  a  flat  surface  and  a 
rich  soil;  area,  436  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  llj- 
890,  of  whom  284  were  colored.  The  Hanni- 
bal and  St.  Joseph  railroad  passes  through  the 
N.  part.    The  chief  prodnctiong  in  1870  were 


104,180  bushels  of  wheat,  728,121  of  Indian 
com,  217,040  of  oats,  59,872  of  potatoes,  6,746 
tons  of  hay,  206,150  lbs.  of  butter,  and  86,874 
of  wool.  There  were  5,212  horses,  8,571  milch 
cows,  7,391  other  cattle,  12,806  sheep,  and 
15,908  swine.     Capital,  Kingston. 

CALDWELL,  a  post  village,  capital  of  Warren 
courity,  N.  Y.,  52  ra.  N.  of  Albany;  pop.  in 
1870,  1,041.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  pictu- 
resque region  at  the  S.  end  of  Lake  George, 
and  is  much  visited  by  tourists.  A  steamboat 
plies  between  it  and  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  It 
contains  the  ruins  of  Fort  George,  memorable 
in  the  French  and  revolutionary  wars ;  and  the 
Fort  William  Henry  hotel,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  fort  of  that  name,  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  United  States. 

CALDWELL,  Charles,  an  American  physician, 
bora  in  Caswell  co.,  N.  C,  May  14,  1772,  died 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  9,  1853.  lie  was  the 
son  of  an  emigrant  Irish  oflScer.  In  1792  he 
went  to  Philaaelphia,  and  joined  the  medical 
classes  of  the  university.  Here  he  applied  him- 
self eamestly  to  study  and  practice,  and  during 
the  yellow  fever  of  1793  distinguished  himself 
by  ability,  courage,  and  zeal.  He  acted  as 
surgeon  to  a  brigade  during  the  whiskey  in- 
surrection. In  1795  he  published  a  translation 
of  Blumenbach's  "Elements  of  Physiology," 
from  the  Latin.  He  succeeded  Nicholas  Bid- 
die  as  editor  of  the  "Port  Folio,"  and  in  1816 
edited  Cullen's  "  Practice  of  Physic,"  while  at 
the  same  time  he  filled  the  chair  of  natural 
history  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1819  he  published  the  "Life  and  Campaigns 
of  General  Greene,"  and  soon  after  became 
professor  of  medicine  and  clinical  practice  at 
the  Transylvania  university,  Lexington,  Ky. 
In  1820  he  made  a  tour  in  Europe  to  purchase 
books  and  philosophical  apparatus  for  that  in- 
stitution. In  1887  he  established  in  the  city 
of  Louisville  a  medical  institute,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  misunderstanding  with  the  tmsteos, 
was  removed  from  office  in  1849.  lie  passed 
his  latter  days  in  Louisville,  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  his  autobiography,  which  ap- 
peared after  his  death.  His  works  also  include 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Horace  IloUey."  and 
"  Bachtiar  Nameh,  or  the  Royal  Foundling,  a 
Persian  Tale,  translated  from  the  Arabic." 

CALDWELL,  Jaaes,  an  American  clergjrman, 
bom  in  Charlotte  co.,  Va.,  in  April,  1784, 
killed  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Nov.  24,  1781. 
He  graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in 
1759,  and  in  1762  became  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  Elizabethtown.  He  zealously 
espoused  the  revolutionary  cause,  and  did 
much  to  incite  and  sustain  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance. He  was  appointed  chaplain  in  the  New 
Jersey  brigade,  and  became  the  special  object 
of  hatred  to  the  tories  in  that  state.  In  1780 
his  church  and  residence  were  burned  by  a 
marauding  party  of  British  troops  and  tories. 
Later  in  the  same  year,  during  an  incursion  of 
British  forces  from  Staten  Island,  the  village 
of  Conneoticut  Farms,  where  his  family  were 
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temporarily  residinpr,  wns  overmn  and  pillaged, 
and  hiH  wifo  was  killed  by  a  musket  shot  tired 
into  a  room  where  she  \\a»  praying  with  her 
twi)  children.  Mr.  Caldwell  wan  at  this  time 
in  WaHhin^un's  camp  at  Morrifttown.  He  was 
afterward  very  active  in  the  defence  of  Spring- 
field, which  was  attacked  by  about  5,000  troops, 
and  is  said  to  have  dintributed  the  hymn  books 
from  a  Presbyterian  church  among  his  soldiers 
for  wadding,  with  the  exhortation,  "Now  put 
Watts  into  them,  boys/'  He  was  shot  by 
James  Morgan,  an  American  sentinel,  stationed 
at  Klizabetlitown  Point,  during  an  altercation 
about  a  bundle  which  the  sentinel  thought  it 
his  dutv  to  examine.  Much  excitement  was 
caused  by  his  death,  and  the  soldier  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  civil  authorities,  convicted  of  nmr- 
der,  and  hanged,  Jan.  211,  1 7H2.  A  costly  mon- 
ument to  the  memorv  of  Caldwell  and  his  wifo 
wa-H  dedicated  at  Elizabethtown  on  the  O-ith  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  the  "'  soldier  ])arson." 

CALDWELL,  Jowph,  D.  D.,  an  American  schol- 
ar, born  at  Leamington,  N.  J.,  April  21,  1773, 
died  at  Cliapel  Hill,  N.  C,  .Ian.  27,  1W35.  He 
graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1791, 
and  was  for  the  next  tive  years  a  tutor  there. 
Jn  17'.H»  he  was  chosen  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics in  the  university  of  North  Carolina,  and  in 
1804  became  president  and  professor  of  moral 
phih>sophy.  He  Avent  to  Europe  in  1824  to 
ol)tain  i)Ooks  and  apparatus  for  the  university, 
and  was  devoted  to  its  interests  till  his  death. 
He  wrote  a  *' Treatise  on  (ieometrv,"  and  a 
series  of  letters  on  internal  improvements. 

CALEDOMi,  the  name  given  I)y  the  Romans 
to  that  ])ortion  of  Scotland  N.  of  tlie  Glota  and 
Bodotria,  the  modern  Clyde  and  Forth,  which 
formed  the  northern  boundary  of  their  prov- 
ince. The  Caledonii  were  of  Celtic  origin,  and 
are  described  by  Tacitus  as  having  red  hair 
and  large  limbs,  going  naked  and  barefooted, 
living  in  tents,  subsisting  by  the  chase  and  pas- 
turing cattle,  addicted  to  pre<latory  warfare, 
and  lighting  from  chariots  with  spears,  daggers, 
and  .shields.  There  were  21  tribes,  which  were 
more  or  less  united  in  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Romans  and  in  making  incursions 
into  liritain.  In  the  year  84  they  were  defeat- 
ed under  their  chiet>ain  Galgacus,  by  Agricola, 
in  a  bI(KMly  battle  on  the  Grampian  hills,  but 
were  never  reduced  to  subjection.  At  a  later 
peri(Kl  they  were  known  as  Picts,  from  the 
imbit  of  painting  their  bcxlies,  and  were  joined 
by  the  Scots  from  Ireland  in  their  depredations 
upon  lower  Britain.  Agrifola,  and  after  liim 
the  emperors  Hadrian,  Antiminus  Pius,  and 
Severus,  strengthened  the  natural  boundaries 
by  forts  and  ram]>arts  against  their  invasions. 
The  name  Caledonii  disap])ears  about  tlie  be- 
ginning of  the  4th  centnry :  and  at  a  hiter  ]>eriod 
the  Scots  came  to  predominate  over  the  Picts, 
an<l  finally  gave  their  name  to  the  country. 
Caledonia  is  still  used  as  a  poetical  designation 
for  Sr(  it  land. 

CALFINKMA,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Vermont ; 
area,  6.')(»  s^.  m. ;  pop.  in  187*0,  22,247.     The 


Connecticut  rivor  forms  its  S.  E.  boundary,  sep- 
arating it  from  New  Hampshire,  and  several 
small  streams  furnish  water  power  for  saw  and 
grist  mills.  Maple  sugar  is  produced  in  this 
county  in  greater  quantity  than  in  almost  any 
other  in  the  United  States.  There  are  some 
sulphur  springs,  and  an  abundance  of  granite 
and  limestone.  The  Connecticut  and  Passump- 
sic  Rivers  railroad  traverses  it.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  49,331  bnshelsof  wheat, 
()8,222  of  Indian  com,  355,938  of  oats.  49,0^ 
of  buckwheat,  406,080  of  potatoes,  66,772  tuDs 
of  hay,  1,246,300  lbs.  of  butter,  180,295  of 
wool,  1,158,004  of  maple  sugar,  and  31,910  of 
hops.  There  were  5,217  horses,  10,650  milch 
cows,  12,164  other  cattle,  27,142  sliecp,  and 
2,405  swine.     Capital,  St.  Johnshnry. 

CALEF,  Robert,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  Mass.. 
died  at  Roxbnry,  April  18,  1719.  He  wrote  a 
book  in  answer  to  Cotton  Mather^s  "  Wonders 
of  the  Invisible  World,"  which  he  entitled 
''More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World  "  (lx>n- 
don,  1700).  It  was  denounced  in  pamphlets 
and  from  the  pulpit,  and  was  publicly  burned 
in  the  yard  of  Harvard  college,  by  order  of  In- 
crease Mather,  then  president  of  that  institution. 
It  had  great  influence,  however,  in  removing 
the  prevalent  delusion  in  regard  to  witclicruft. 

CALEKUAR  (Lnt.  nilejidarium,  from  calenda^ 
the  first  day  of  the  Roman  month),  a  method  of 
numbering  and  arranging  days,  weeks,  months, 
and  years,  or  a  mechanical  contrivance  fur  re- 
gistering that  arrangement.    The  day  is  a  nat- 
ural divisi(»n  of  time  varying  slightly  in  lengtli, 
but  so  slightly  that  a  clock  keeping  mean  or 
average  time  seldom  differs  15  minutes  from  the 
time  as  given  by  the  sun.     Civilized  nations 
usually  commence  the  day  at  midnight,  and 
count  two  periods  of  twelve  hours  each  in  the 
day.    Astronomers  and  navigators  aince  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  commence  the  day  at  noon,  and 
number  the  hours  from  1  to  24. — The  week  is 
not  a  natural  division  of  time,  althongh  fbnr 
weeks  are  nearly  a  lunation,  and  many  periods 
in  the  aninud  economy,  such  as  the  incubation 
of  eggs,  correspond  singularly  with  weeks.   The 
use  of  the  week  in  eastern  nations  from  time 
immemorial  is  by  some  ascribed  to  the  effect 
of  divine  command,  as  recorded  by  Mosea,  and 
by  others  to  the  number  of  conspicuous  plan- 
ets.   Our  common  names  for  the  days  of  the 
week  are  Saxon  in  form,  but  evidently  were 
borrowed  originally  from  some  eastern  nation, 
as  the  gcnls  to  whom  each  day  is  consecrated 
correspond  in  character  to  those  to  whom  the 
days  were  consecrated  by  the    Greeks    and 
Romans,  when  they  adopted  the  week  from 
the  Kast;.  for  these    nations   oripnaHj   had 
no  weeks. — The  (t reeks  divided  the  month 
into  three  cijual  decades,   the  Romans  into 
three  very  unequal  periods.    The  length  of  the 
month  was  suggeste<l,  as  the  word  shows,  by 
the  moon,  which   com]>letes  her   changes  m 
a  little  less  than  30  days.    Bnt  inasmuch  as 
the  solar  year  does   not  consist  of  an  eren 
number  of  lunar  months,  the  months  have  in  ' 
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most  nations  become  fixed  i>er]ods  of  SO  or 

SI  days.  Tlio  lengtli  of  the  niuatlj  in  most  civ- 
ilized DationH  has  been  copied  rrom  tlie  Romans. 
No  nutioii  lioH,  liowi'ver,  followed  t)ie  lingular 
division  wliicli  tlie  Homona  made  of  the  moDtli 
by  means  of  tliree  speciiU  days.  The  first  day 
was  called  tlie  calenifs,  because  it  was  an  aacient 
custom  of  the  pontills  to  call  (Lat.  calare)  the 
people  togetlier  on  that  da;  to  apprise  them 
of  tlie  festivals  or  days  to  be  kept  sacred  during 
the  month.  The  13th  or  IBtli  day  was  called 
the  ides;  the  nonea  were  the  0th  day  before 
the  ides,  and  the  other  days  of  the  month  were 
numljered  from  the  next  succeeding  cftleuds, 
nones,  or  ides.  The  day,  for  instance,  which 
wo  call  Feb.  10,  tliey  called  the  11th  before 
the  calends  of  March.  The  calendar  shown  in 
the  engraving,  found  in  romjieii,  indicates  the 
number  of  days,  the  average  length  of  the  days 
and  nights,  and  the  fcstjval  or  sacred  days, 
in  each  month. — The  solar  year  is  a  natural 
period,  formerly  measured  by  the  interval  bo- 
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tween  two  successive  vernal  cininnies.  If  the 
civil  year  corresponds  with  the  solar,  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year  will  always  come  at  the  same 
period.  But  in  early  times  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs regulated  the  length  of  the  civil  year  so 
imperfectly,  that  in  the  days  of  Julias  Gnsar 
tlic  spring  occurred  in  what  the  calendar  called 
summer.  Cssar,  with  the  help  of  Sosigenes, 
reformed  the  calendar  in  46  B.  C,  and  intro- 
duced our  present  arrangement  of  having  three 
years  of  363  days  followed  by  one  of  366,  di- 
yiding  the  year  into  months  nearly  as  at  pres- 

,  ent.  The  irregularity  of  alternation  In  the 
months  of  30  and  31  days  was  iatrodnced  a 
f«w  years  after  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  Aufrua- 
tos,  giviD2  his  month  of  August  as  many  days 
OS  Julius  Ciesar's  month  of  July,  The  addi- 
tional day  was  given  in  leap  year  to  February, 
by  enlling  the  5th  day  before  the  calends  of 
Mnrch  a  second  Sth;  whence  leap.^ear  ia  still 
called  iu  the  almanacs  hisMxtalc  year  (bit. 

■  twice,   and  K-xtiit,  sixth).    This  calendar  of 
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Julius  Caaar  is  stitl  used  in  the  Rnsman  empire, 
and  was  in  iiije  in  all  Europe  till  15S2.  Its  er- 
ror consists  in  giving  the  year  a  length  of 
365idays,  which  isabout  11  minutes  too  much, 
an  error  which  hits  now  amounted  to  about 
12  daya.  Pope  Gregory  Sill,  ordered  Oct.  6, 
15S3,  to  ho  called  the  loth,  and  that  all  centu- 
rial  years  which  are  not  multiples  of  400 
should  not  be  made  leap  years;  thus  1600  was 
a  leap  year,  and  2000  will  be  the  next  that  falls 
on  a  centenary  year.  This  is  called  the  tire- 
Rorian  calendar,  acd  is  at  present  used  in  all 
Christian  countries  except  Russia.  It  is  a 
method  of  intercalation  wliich  reconciles  witb 
much  accuracy  the  civil  with  the  solar  year. 
The  latter  consists  of  365  d.  6  h.  48  min.  4U'H3 
sec.  The  Gregorian  rule  of  omitting  three 
leap  years  in  every  400  years,  reducing  theM 
to  146,097  days,  ^ves  to  a  civil  year  an  average 
duration  of  865  d.  5  h.  40  min.  12  sec.,  which 
exceeds  the  true  solar  year  by  22'36  seconds, 
and  amounts  to  the  difference  of  a  day  only 
every  3,886  years.  The  most  intricate  matter 
in  the  calendar  is  the  ecclesiastical  rule  gov- 
erning the  movable  feasts.  The  council  of 
Nice  ordained  in  the  year  335  that  Easter 
should  be  celebrated  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  full  moon  that  occurs  on  or  next  after  the 
day  of  the  vernal  equinox.  The  days  of  the 
week  are  denoted  by  the  first  seven  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  A  being  placed  against  Jan.  1. 
The  dominical  letter  for  the  year  in  the  letter 
which  will  then  come  against  Bunday.  The 
solar  cycle  is  a  period  which  restores  the  first 
day  of  the  year  to  the  same  day  of  the  week, 
by  means  of  which  wo  can  find  tlie  dominical 
letter  for  any  year,  and  therefore  toll  what  day 
of  the  week  it  was  or  will  he  at  any  given 
date.  The  lunar  cycle  is  a  period  which  re- 
stores the  new  moon  to  the  same  day  of  the 
month.  The  golden  number  indicates  the 
place  of  any  ^ven  year  in  the  lunar  cycle,  so 
that  by  means  of  it  we  can  tell  on  what  day 
of  March  the  full  moon  falls,  and  thus  find 
Easter  day.  Tlie  Gregorian  calendar,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  was  soon  adopted  in  the 
Cutholio  states.  In  the  Protestant  states  of 
Germany  It  was  but  jiartially  adopted  in  ITOO, 
and  not  wholly  till  1774.  The  change  from 
Julian  to  Gregorian  reckoning  was  made  by 
act  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain  in  Septem- 
ber, 1752,  the  3d  of  the  month  being  called  the 
14th. — The  ancient  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Per- 
sians, Syrians,  Phtcnicians,  and  Cartlioginiaos, 
each  began  their  year  at  the  autumnaJ  equi- 
nox (about  Sept.  22).  The  Jews  also  began 
their  civil  year  at  that  time,  bat  in  their  eccle- 
siastical reckoning  the  year  dated  from  the  ver- 
nal equinox  (about  March  22).  The  beginning 
of  the  year  among  the  Greeks  until  433  years 
B.  C,  when  Meton  introduced  the  cycle  called 
after  him.  was  at  the  winter  solstice  (about 
Deo.  22),  and  afterward  at  tlie  summer  solstice 
(about  June  22).  The  Greek  astronomers  had 
a  solar  year  peculiar  to  themselves,  to  the 
mouths  of  wbicb  tbcy  gave  the  12  signs  of  the 
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zodiac.  Tho  Roman  year  from  the  time  of 
Nuina  began  at  the  winter  solstice.  It  was 
not  probably  the  original  purpose  of  Cwsar  to 
change  this  time  of  the  coinniencenient  of  the 
year,  and  his  motive  for  delaying  it  several 
days  till  Jan.  1  wa^  doubtless  the  desire  to 
make  the  tirst  year  of  the  reformed  calendar 
begin  witli  the  day  of  the  new  moon.  Among 
the  Latin  Christian  nations  there  were  seven 
ditferent  dates  for  the  commencement  of  the 
year :  March  1 ;  Jan.  1 ;  Dec.  25 ;  March  25 
(beginning  the  year  more  than  nine  months 
sooner  than  we  do ;  this  was  called  the  Pisan 
calculation,  and,  though  unknown  in  Spain, 
England,  and  (Jernuiny,  was  followed  in  seve- 
ral states  till  1745);  March  25  (beginning  the 
year  nearly  three  months  later  than  we  do; 
this  was  called  the  Florentine  calculation,  and 
was  much  in  use  from  the  10th  century  till 
1745);  at  Easter;  and  on  Jan.  1  (but  one  year 
in  advance  of  us).  In  France  the  year  began 
in  general  at  March  1,  under  the  Merovingians; 
at  Dec.  25,  under  the  Carlovingians ;  and  at 
Easter,  under  the  Capetians.  By  edict  of 
Charles  IX.,  in  1564,  the  beginning  of  the  year 
was  ordered  at  Jan.  1.  In  England,  fnmi  the 
14th  century  till  the  change  of  style  in  1752, 
the  legal  and  ecclesiastical  year  began  at 
March  25,  though  it  was  not  uncommon  in 
writing  to  reckon  it  from  Jan.  1.  After  the 
change  was  adopted  in  1752,  events  which  had 
0<'curred  in  January,  February,  and  before 
March  25,  of  the  old  legal  year,  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  arrangement,  be  reckoned  in 
the  next  subsequent  year.  Thus  the  revolu- 
tion of  1088  occurred  in  February  of  that  legal 
year,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  in  February, 
1089 ;  and  it  was  at  one  time  customary  to  write 
the  date  thus:  February,  IO85.— The  year  of 
tlie  French  revolutionary  calendar,  which  was 
instituted  in  1792,  began  with  Sept.  22.  It 
consisted  of  12  months  of  30  days  each,  with 
five  sacred  davs  at  the  end  devoted  to  festivals, 
and  called  the  mnHcnIotti<h)t.  The  months 
were  divided  into  three  decades  of  ten  days 
each.  Everv  period  of  four  vears  was  termed 
afrancwde^  and  was  tenninated  by  six  instead 
of  five  festival  davs.  The  more  accurate  ad- 
justment  was  arranged  according  to  the  (Gre- 
gorian regulati(m  for  leap  year.  The  Gre- 
gorian calendar  was  restored  in  France,  Jan. 
1,  1800. — Tlie  ancient  northern  nations  of  En- 
rope  began  tlieir  year  from  the  winter  solstice. 
In  the  era  of  Constantinople,  which  was  in  use 
in  the  Hyzantine  empire,  ami  in  Russia  till  the 
time  of  Peter  the  (rreat,  the  civil  year  began 
with  Sept.  1,  and  the  ecclesiastical  sometimes 
with  March  21.  and  sometimes  with  April  1. 
The  beginning  of  the  Mohammedan  year,  which 
is  lunar,  is  not  at  any  fixe<l  time,  but  retro- 
gra<les  through  the  (litl'erent  seasons  of  the 
solar  vear.  The  later  Jewish  vear  is  lunar,  but 
by  the  intercalation  of  a  l-'itli  m«>nth  7  times  in 
a  cvcle  of  19  vears  is  bn»ught  in  harmonv  with 
the  solar  periods;  it  begins  at  the  autumnal 
e<iuiuox.     Among  most  of  the  peoples  of  the 


East  Indies  the  year  is  lunar,  and  begins  with 
the  first  quarter  of  the  moon  the  nearest  to  tlio 
beginning  of  December.  Among  the  Peruvians 
the  year  began  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  among 
the  Mexicans  at  the  vernal  equinox.  The  year 
of  the  former  was  lunar,  and  was  divide<l  into 
four  eijual  ]iarts,  bearing  the  names  of  their  four 
principal  festivals,  instituted  in  honor  of  their 
four  divinities  allegorical  of  the  seasons.  The 
Mexicans  had  a  year  of  300  days  and  5  supple- 
mentary days.  They  divided  it  into  18  months 
of  20  days,  and  had  a  leap  year.  (See  Chbo- 
NOLOGY,  and  Year.) 

CALENUEKING  (Fr.  calandre,  from  Gr.  ici'hf 
<Jpofi  cylinder),. the  process  of  finishing  cotton 
and  linen  goods  by  passing  the  cloth  between 
smooth  cylinders,  which  are  made  to  revolve 
in  contact.  The  term  also  includes  the  6ub.>ie- 
(juent  operations  of  cloth-lapping,  or  folding 
the  cloth,  and  packing  and  shipping  it,  which 
operations  are  ])erf(»rmed  in  the  same  establish- 
ment. Paper  is  also  subjected  to  the  finishing 
process  of  calendering.  The  name  calender  is 
a])])Hed  to  the  machine  comprising  the  rollers 
which  smooth  the  woven  fabrics.  Before  pa.<s- 
ing  the  cloth  between  them,  it  is  essential  that 
such  as  is  designed  for  calico  printing  should 
be  subjected  to  the  singeing  process,  in  onK-r 
to  remove  the  loose  fibres  or  down.  It  con- 
sists in  drawing  the  cloth  rapidly  over  a  hori- 
zontal gas  pipe,  along  which  numerous  little 
apertures  extend  in  a  straight  line,  so  that  tlie 
gas,  ignited,  gives  a  line  of  flame  equal  in  length 
to  the  width  of  the  cloth.  Another  pi|>e, 
placed  over  this  and  exhausted  of  air,  draws  in 
the  fiame  through  the  goods  as  they  pass  be- 
tween the  two  pipes,  and  the  loose  fibres  are 
burned  out  without  igniting  the  fabric.  Tlie 
movement  is  at  the  rate  of  about  tliree  feet  in 
a  second.  Any  sparks  that  may  remain  are 
extinguislied  as  the  clotli  immediately  passes 
between  two  rubbers  olaced  in  front  of  the  line 
of  flame.  A  yellow  color  like  that  of  nankeen  is 
j)roduced  by  this  process,  wliich  requires  to  !« 
removed  by  bleaching,  before  printing.  As 
the  goods  are  received  by  the  calender,  they 
are  commonly  first  dam])ened,  whereby  the 
folds  and  creases  are  partially  removed,  and 
the  cloth  is  better  prejjared  for  the  succeeding 
operation.  The  objects  to  be  attained  in  cal- 
endering are,  rendering  the  surface  of  the  fab- 
ric smooth  and  even  by  the  removal  of  all 
wrinkles,  the  flattening  down  of  all  knots  and 
other  imperfections,  and  the  spreading  of  the 
threads  so  as  to  give  them  a  flattened  form, 
and  the  texture  the  appearance  of  closeness 
and  strength.  The  polish  upon  cotton  goods, 
called  glazing,  is  i>roauced  by  the  friction  they 
receive  in  this  process.  Lawns  and  muslins  of 
light  texture  are  smoothed  in  light  machines 
not  heated,  and  with  m<Mlerate  pressure,  there 
being  no  object i(m  to  their  threads  retaining 
the  cylindrical  form,  and  the  fabric  its  open 
texture.  Fabrics  which  are  to  go  to  the  cali- 
co j)rint4?r  require  a  high  j>rcs8ure,  and  some- 
times to  be  passed  twice  through  the  rollers; 
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bnt  those  which  have  already  been  partially 
colored,  and  are  to  be  filled  in  with  other  colors, 
must  not  receive  that  stiffness  of  finish  which 
would  prevent  the  cloth  being  stretched  one 
way  or  the  other,  whenever  it  may  require 
slip^ht  changes  of  form,  to  admit  of  the  exact 
ac^justment  of  the  grounding  blocks  to  the 
outlines  of  the  colors  already  applied.  —  The 
smoothing  calender  was  introduced  into  Great 
Britiiin  from  Flanders  and  Holland  during  the 
persecution  of  the  Iluguenots.  It  has  been  im- 
proved by  substituting  rollers  made  of  paste- 
board disks  for  three  of  the  five  commonly  em- 
ployed in  the  machine,  which  three  were  pre- 
viously constructed  of  wood,  and  were  conse- 
quently liable  to  warp  and  crack  with  the  heat 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  The  other  two 
are  hollow  cylinders  of  cast  iron,  constructed  of 
metal  2  in.  thick  surrounding  the  internal  cavi- 
ty of  4  in.  diameter ;  this  gives  them  a  diame- 
ter of  8  in.  The  cavity  admits  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  red-hot  roller  or  of  steam.  The  paste- 
board cylinders  suitable  for  the  iron  ones  of 
the  dimensions  given  are  two  of  20  in.  diame- 
ter, and  two  of  14  inches.  They  are  placed  in 
a  strong  upright  iron  frame,  the  small  cylin- 
der in  the  middle  and  an  iron  one  above  and 
below  it,  revolving  as  a  cylindrical  smoothing 
iron  between  the  two  pasteboard  cylinders, 
which  take  the  place  of  the  domestic  ironing 
board  or  table  with  its  cover  of  cloth.  The 
paper  rollers  are  contrived  so  as  to  avoid  the 
defects  of  the  wooden  ones,  and  present  a 
smooth  surface  to  the  cloth.  Set  like  a  wheel 
upon  its  axle,  a  disk  of  cast  iron  at  the  end  of 
a  strong  iron  bar  is  perforated  with  six  holes 
near  its  circumference  for  as  many  iron  rods  to 
pass  through.  Circular  plates  of  thick  paste- 
board, an  inch  larger  in  diameter  than  the  in- 
tended roller,  are  next  laid  upon  this  disk; 
they  are  furnished  with  holes  for  the  axle  and 
the  iron  rods.  The  pile  is  continued  to  a  length 
as  much  exceeding  that  intended  for  the  roller 
as  the  pasteboard  disks  will  shrink  by  the  com- 
pression they  will  be  subjected  to.  A  corre- 
sponding iron  plate  is  then  set  upon  the  other 
end  of  the  axle,  and  the  rods  being  passed 
through  and  screwed  up,  the  cylinder  thus 
formed  is  put  in  a  hot  apartment  or  stove  to  be 
thoroughly  dried  for  several  days,  the  screws 
being  occasionally  tightened  upon  the  rods  as 
the  pasteboard  shrinks.  The  surface  of  the  cyl- 
inder thus  obtained  is  very  hard  and  close.  To 
turn  it  down  to  its  proper  size  is  a  work  of 
great  labor,  and  the  best  tools  are  rapidly 
dulled.  They  are  necessarily  of  small  size, 
slowly  working  down  the  face  of  the  cylinder, 
as  it  revolves  at  the  rate  of  only  40  or  50  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  When  finished,  it  presents 
a  hardness  and  polish  far  superior  to  that  of 
wood ;  it  also  possesses  great  strength,  with- 
out the  liability  of  being  warped  or  iiyured  by 
the  great  heat  to  which  it  is  to  be  exposed. 
When  set  in  the  frame,  they  are  so  arranged 
that  they  may  be  forced  by  levers  or  screws 
into  very  close  contact  with  the  iron  cylinders. 


The  cloth,  fed  from  a  roll  placed  opposite  the 
machine,  is  carried  over  the  upper  pasteboard 
cylinder,  between  this  and  the  iron  one,  then 
between  this  and  the  next  below,  and  so  on  till 
it  has  been  four  times  compressed  and  ironed. 
The  glazing  or  polishing  of  the  surface  is  pro- 
duced by  the  middle  pasteboard  cylinder  being 
made  to  revolve  more  slowly  than  the  others, 
and  consequently  producing  a  rubbing  efi'ect  of 
the  cylinders  upon  the  clotli.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  former  tedious  operation  of  glazing 
upon  a  table  is  rendered  unnecessary.  A  cal- 
ender contrived  by  Mr.  DoUfus  has  cylinders  of 
sufiicient  length  to  pass  through  two  pieces  of 
cloth  at  once,  and  it  is  also  provided  with  a 
folding  machine,  w^hich  receives  the  cloth  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  rollers,  and  folds  it  without 
the  attention  of  the  workmen.  By  running 
through  two  layers  of  cloth  together,  one  upon 
the  other,  the  threads  of  one  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  other,  giving  a  wiry  appearance 
to  the  surface.  The  embossed  appearance  is 
produced  by  rollers  of  copper,  upon  the  face  of 
which  the  design  is  engraved.  —  The  proper 
folding  of  the  cloth  preparatory  to  its  bemg 
pressed  must,  like  the  other  operations  of  cal- 
endering, be  carefully  conducted,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  finished  article  shall  be  free 
from  cretises  and  blemishes.  When  the  folds 
are  completed,  the  pieces  are  placed,  with  thin 
boards  and  glazed  pasteboard  between  each, 
in  a  powerful  hydraulic  press.  While  in  the 
press  the  parcels  are  corded  and  prepared  for 

Sacking  in  bales.  The  measure  of  the  cloth 
as  been  taken  before  the  folding,  either  upon 
the  long  measuring  table,  or  by  folding  the  cloth 
from  one  side  to  the  other  and  back  upon  a 
graduated  hooking  frame,  provided  with  two 
needles  upon  which  each  fold  is  suspended. 

CALENTURE  (Span,  calentura,  fever),  the 
name  formerly  given  to  a  febrile  disease  sup- 
posed to  attack  sailors  and  those  living  on  the 
coast  in  tropical  climates,  and  characterized 
mainly  by  furious  delirium  and  an  irresistible 
desire  to  walk  into  the  sea.  It  is  not  now 
regarded  as  a  distinct  disease,  and  the  former 
descriptions  of  it  are  thought  to  have  been  in 
great  degree  fanciful. 

CALEPINO,  AnbrsgUi,  an  Italian  lexicographer, 
born  at  Bergamo,  June  6,  1435,  died  Nov.  80, 
1511.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  and  at  the  age 
of  16  became  an  Augustinian  monk.  He  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  preparation  of  a  great  Latin 
and  Italian  dictionary,  which  was  published 
at  Reggio  in  1502,  and  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  acquired  a  high  reputation,  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  was  greatly  en- 
larged by  successive  editors.  The  edition  of 
Basel  (1590-1627)  comprised  11  languages,  in- 
cluding Polish  and  Magyar.  The  last  edition 
was  published  at  Padua  in  seven  languages,  in 
1772.  Calepino  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
and  from  his  name  was  formed  the  French 
word  calepin^  which  at  first  meant  a  diction- 
ary, bnt  now  signifies  a  collection  of  extracts 
and  notes— A  scrap-book. 
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CALF,  the  yonng  of  a  cow,  or  of  the  bonne 
genus  of  qiiudrupeds.  "Whatever  breed  the 
calf  maj  spring  from,  its  natural  food  is  milk ; 
coming  from  the  mother  in  a  warm  state,  it  is 
exactly  ada]>tc(l  to  the  existing  condition  of 
her  otfspring.  Milk  contains  materials  for  ma- 
king bone,  as  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  soda,  &c. ; 
for  muscle,  caseine;  for  fat,  butter  or  oil,  and 
sugar  of  milk,  as  woll  as  a  large  percentage  of 
water.  Some  breeders  pursue  the  method 
pointed  out  by  nature,  allowing  the  calf  to 
run  with  the  dam  till  weaned;  but  in  most  in- 
stances this  is  considered  unprofitable,  particu- 
larly where  the  object  is  to  secure  the  largest 
supply  of  milk  and  its  j)roducts  for  sale.  Thou- 
sands of  calves  are  annually  slaughtered  at  two 
ami  three  days  old,  when  the  milk  of  the  cow 
is  <*onsidered  fit  for  use,  the  meat  fed  to  swine 
or  fowls,  and  the  skin  sold  to  the  tanner.  This 
wholesale  slaughter  at  .so  early  an  age  might 
be  avoided  by  very  simple  mean.s,  and  a  large 
increase  afhled  to  the  dairyman's  revenue, 
while  the  market  would  be  supplied  with  more 
go<Hl  veal  and  beef,  and  a  greater  number  of 
cows  would  be  produced.  Some  dairymen 
have  selected  two  or  more  cows  from  their 
herd  for  the  rearing  of  calves,  the  latter  being 
removed  from  their  dams  when  two  or  three 
days  old,  and  placed  in  the  pen  with  the  foster 
mother.  Two  cows,  bearing  at  ditlerent  peri- 
ods, have  fattened  seven  calves  in  one  season. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  fo.'iter  dam  have  clean, 
well  ventilated  quarters,  and  the  best  (juality 
of  succulent  food ;  in  summer,  sweet  hay,  clo- 
ver, green  corn,  or  rye  grass,  cut  and  carried 
to  her,  with  an  occasional  feed  of  corn  or  oil 
meal  if  she  an<l  lier  family  are  not  in  a  thriving 
condition.  In  winter  the  food  should  consist 
of  the  sweetest  of  hay,  and  at  least  one  peck 
of  sliced  roots  m(»rningand  evening,  with  meal 
and  a  little  salt  sprinkled  over  them.  When 
an  increase  of  milk  is  desired,  additional  (|uan- 
tities  of  roots  or  mashes  nji<le  from  meal,  or 
shorts  scalded  and  made  thin  with  water, 
should  be  fed.  In  the  natural  state,  the  cow 
vieMs  inilk  enough  to  rear  the  calf,  then  ceases 
to  give  milk  until  the  next  calving.  Man  has 
bred  cows  for  milking  <jualities,  rendering  both 
the  length  of  time  for  giving  milk  and  the 
quantity  given  greater  than  are  required  for 
the  call';  hence  two  evils  arise :  the  calf, .if  left 
with  the  cow,  is  overfed,  ami  her  milking 
qualities  are  injured.  F'or  these  reasons  a  calf 
should  be  nursed  by  a  cow  kept  specially  for 
that  pur]>o<e,  or  reared  by  haml.  K(d>ert  Colt 
of  Pitt-ifield,  Mass.,  says:  ^'Take  the  calves 
fnmi  the  cow,  and  fee<l  them  with  three  quarts 
of  new  milk  twice  a  day  for  tliree  months,  add- 
ing at'ter  they  are  three  weeks  old  a  little  rye 
and  corn  meal  scalded ;  then  wean  off  upon 
dry  provender,  and  grass  roots,  or  liay,  as  the 
season  niav  ]>e.''  Or,  "Take  the  calf  <lirectlv 
from  the  cow,  put  some  dry  fine  salt  in  its 
mouth,  and  feed  on  fiax.seed  jellv  and  hav  tea 
for  one  or  two  months,  till  the  calf  is  able  to 
cat  grass.     The  jelly  is  made  by  boiling  one 


pint  of  flaxseed  in  a  gallon  of  water;  poor 
boiling  water  over  sweet  hay  and  extract  iXm 
good  qualities;  the  two  arc  then  mixed  to- 
gether, about  one  pint  of  jelly  being  nscd  to 
two  gallons  of  hay  tea  per  day,  with  an  occa- 
sional addition  of  oil  meal."  This  will  do  in 
the  absence  of  milk,  but  cannot  be  highly  rec- 
ommended. Feeding  on  sonr  milk  has  been 
tried,  and  beeves  have  been  produced  at  one 
year  old  of  500  lbs.  Calves  when  taken  from 
cows  are  usually  fed  with  skim  milk,  being  al- 
lowed to  suck  the  tingers  immersed  in  the  milk 
until  the  habit  of  drinking  is  established.  The 
milk  must  be  ^vcn  blood-warm,  and  may  be 
enriched  by  boiled  potatoes  mashed,  or  thin 
mush  from  Indian  com  meal.  Al>ont  16  to 
20  pints  per  day  is  the  usual  quantity  of  milk. 
Cold  milk  is  apt  to  purge  the  calf;  if  this  oc- 
cur, the  use  of  one  or  two  spoonfuls  of  rennet 
will  remove  the  diflSculty.  Jfever  overfeed  a 
calf,  or  it  will  become  ]>ot-bellied  and  perma- 
nently injured.  As  soon  as  frost  occurs,  pen 
the  calves,  and  give  sweet  hay  with  a  few 
sliced  carrots  or  other  roots,  with  a  little  mIl 
To  prove  profitable,  a  calf  must  show  daily  im- 
provement, and  never  Buffer  the  least  check  in 
growth.  In  the  isle  of  Jersey  no  calves  feed 
from  the  cow.  Mr.  Moss  of  Connecticut  has 
invented  a  pail  with  a  simple  gutta  percha  teat 
at  the  bottom.  The  pail  is  tilled  with  liquid 
food,  and  suspended  in  the  stall  above  the  cal( 
which  feeds  from  it  as  from  its  dam. — For 
treatment  of  diseases,  see  Youatt  and  Martin 
on  cattle. 

CALHOry,  the  name  of  ten  counties  in  the 
United  States.  LAW.  county  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, intersected  by  the  Little  Kanawha  river 
and  its  W.  fork ;  area,  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  2,939,  of  whom  8  wore  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  6,882  bushels  of  wheat,  62,202  of  Indian 
corn,  and  8,857  of  oats.  There  were  496 
horses,  G66  milch  cows,  904  other  cattle,  8,232 
sheep,  and  1,741  swine.  Capital,  Grants- 
ville.  n«  A  8.  W.  county  of  Georgia,  inter- 
sected by  the  Ichawaynoochaway  river  and  its 
tributaries,  and  Spring  creek;  area,  8(K)  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  5,503,  of  whom  3,477  were 
colored.  Tlie  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  101,- 
517  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  8,843  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  299  horses,  696  mules  and 
asses.  870  milch  cows,  2,844  other  cattle,  1,804 
sheen,  and  3,940  swine.  Capital,  Morgan.  IIL 
A  W .  county  of  Florida,  bordering  on  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  bounded  £.  by  the  Appalacbi- 
cola  river ;  area,  404  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
998,  of  whom  244  were  colored.  It  has  a 
low  surface.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  25,970  bushels  of  Indian  com,  13,950  of 
sweet  ]>otjitoes,  178  bales  of  cotton,  6,237  lbs. 
of  rice,  13,822  of  tobacco,  and  8,141  gallons  of 
molasses.  There  were  1,204  niilch  cows,  2,556 
other  cattle,  033  sheep,  and  3,041  swine.  Capi- 
tal, Abe's  Spring.  IV.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Ala- 
bama, bounded  W.  by  the  Coosa  river,  and 
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watered  by  its  tribntaries ;  pop.  in  1870,  13,- 
980,  of  whom  3,892  were  colored.  The  for- 
mer aren  was  1,170  scj.  m.,  but  portions  have 
been  taken  to  form  Cleburne  and  Etowah  coun- 
ties. The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  some 
places  mountainous.  Chalybeate  and  other 
mineral  springs  are  foun^  in  many  places. 
Marble  and  limestone  abound,  and  the  ores, 
among  which  are  gold,  lead,  and  iron,  are  rich 
and  plentiful.  The  Selma,  Rome,  and  Dalton 
railroad  passes  through  it.  The  cliief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  79,818  bushels  of  wheat, 
288,451  of  Indian  com,  29,080  of  oats,  and 
8,038  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1 , 1 8(5  horses, 
986  mules  and  asses,  2,001  milch  cows,  3,692 
other  cattle,  3,441  sheep,  and  9,525  swine. 
Capital,  Jacksonville.  V.  A  N.  county  of  Mis- 
sissippi, intersected  by  the  Looshascoona  and 
Yallabusha  rivers ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  10,561,  of  whom  2,000  were 
colored.  The  chief  jiroductions  in  1870  were 
6,119  bushels  of  wheat,  303,405  of  Indian  corn, 
81,800  of  sweet  potatoes,  4,329  bales  of  cott<m, 
and  127,180  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  1,820 
horses,  1,153  mules  and  asses,  3,186  milch 
cows,  5,924  other  cattle,  5,954  sheep,  and  20,- 
945  swine.  Capital,  Pittsboro.  VI.  A  S.  E. 
county  of  Texas,  including  Matagorda  island, 
bordering  on  the  pulf  of  Mexico,  bounded  S. 
"W.  by  Espiritu  Santo  bay  and  Guadalupe 
river,  and  X.  E.  by  Matagorda  and  Lavacca 
bays;  area,  684  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  3,443, 
of  whom  907  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
generally  level.  The  soil  is  not  fertile,  and 
there  is  little  timber.  The  San  Antonio  and 
Mexican  Gulf,  and  the  Indianola  railroads  trav- 
erse it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
4,165  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  2,482  of  sweet 
potatoes,  248  tons  of  hay,  and  17,490  lbs.  of 
wool.  There  were  927  horses,  12,931  cattle, 
and  2,119  sheep.  Capital,  Indianola.  VII.  A 
8.  county  of  Arkansas,  bounded  S.  W.  by  the 
Washita  river,  here  navigable  by  steamboats, 
and  E.  by  Moro  river;  area,  about  600  s<i.  m. ; 
*  pop.  in  1870,  3,853,  of  whom  1,100  were  col- 
ored. S.  E.  of  the  main  body  of  the  county, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Saline  and  Washita  riv- 
ers, is  a  small  portion  separated  from  the  rest 
by  Bradley  and  Union  counties.  It  has  a  level 
or  rolling  surface,  and  a  good  soil.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  102,705  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  13,746  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
2,593  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  726  horses, 
1,475  milch  cows,  2,146  other  cattle,  1,634 
sheep,  and  8,895  swine.  Capital,  Hampton. 
VIII.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Michigan,  drained  by 
St  Joseph's  river  and  the  head  waters  of  the 
Kalamazoo;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
36,569.  It  has  a  rich  soil  and  an  imdulating 
surface,  mostly  occupied  by  a  scattered  growth 
of  white  and  burr  oak.  Sandstone  and  water 
power  are  abundant.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Peninsular  railroad,  and  by  the  air-lino  division 
of  the  Michigan  Central.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  741,467  bushels  of  wheat, 
739,832  of  Indian  corn,  304,872  of  oats,  62,366 


of  barley,  889,788  of  potatoes,  47,052  tons  of 
hay,  824,058  lbs.  of  butter,  and  449,651  of 
wool.  There  were  8,708  horses,  8,459  milch 
cows,  9,388  other  cattle,  102,010  sheep,  and 
15,464  swine.  Capital,  Marshall.  IX*  A  S. 
W.  county  of  Dlinois,  occupying  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  between  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois 
rivers,  the  former  of  which  separates  it  from 
Missonri,  and  is  joined  by  the  latter  at  the  S. 
E.  angle  of  the  county  ;  area,  260  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  6,562.  Near  the  river  banks  the  sur- 
face is  low  and  frequently  inundated ;  in  other 
localities  are  high  bluifs  and  table  land  broken 
by  ravines.  In  the  W.  part  are  valuable  coal 
fields.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
221,378  bushels  of  wheat,  234,041  of  Indian 
corn,  26,234  of  oats,  and  29,980  of  potatoes. 
There  were  2,365  horses,  1,710  milch  cows, 
2,718  other  cattle,  1,550  sheep,  and  11,069 
swine.  Capital,  Hardin.  X.  A  W.  county  of 
Iowa;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
1,602.  The  S.  and  W.  parts  are  drained  by 
Coon  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  S.  fork 
of  Lizard  river  intersects  the  N.  E.  comer. 
The  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  railroad  passes 
through  the  N.  E.  part.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  36,589  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  26,327  of  wheat,  14,430  of  oats,  and 
1,149  tons  of  hay.  There  were  378  horses, 
317  milch  cows,  1,060  other  cattle,  and  679 
swine.     Capital,  Lake  City. 

CALHOU^f,  John  €aldwell,  an  American  states- 
man, bom  in  the  Calhoun  settlement,  district 
of  Abbeville,  8.  C,  March  18,  1782,  died  at 
Washington,  March  31, 1850.  llis  grandfather, 
James  Calhoun,  emigrated  from  Donegal,  Ire- 
land, to  Pennsylvania,  in  1733,  when  his  father, 
Patrick,  was  only  six  years  old.  The  Calhoun 
family  moved  to  the  banks  of  the  Kanawha,  in 
what  is  now  Wythe  co.,  Va.  The  incursions 
of  the  Indians,  consequent  upon  Braddock's 
defeat,  compelled  them  to  a  new  emigration, 
and  again  moving  southward  they  established 
in  1756  the  Calhoun  settlement  in  the  upper 
part  of  South  Carolina, near  the  Savannah  river, 
in  what  is  now  Abbeville  county.  They  were 
pioneer  settlers  upon  the  Cherokee  frontier, 
and  were  engaged  in  frequent  conflicts  with 
the  Indians,  in  which  Patrick  Calhoun  took  a 
leading  part.  When  the  revolution  broke  out 
he  became  an  active  whig,  and  was  exposed  to 
great  danger  from  the  numerous  tories  of  the 
neighborhood.  In  1770  Patrick  Calhoun  mar- 
ried Martha  Caldwell,  bom  in  Virginia,  but  the 
daughter  of  an  Irish  Presbyterian  emigrant, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  the  third  son  of  his  parents, 
was  bora  just  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle.  lie  showed  himself  from  early  boy- 
hood grave  and  thoughtful,  ardent  and  perse- 
vering. He  was  early  taught  to  read  the  Bible, 
and  his  parents  strove  to  impress  upon  his' 
mind  their  own  Calvinistio  views.  At  the  age" 
of  13  he  took  to  reading  history  and  met^ 

f)hysics  with  such  application  as  to  impair  his 
lealth.    His  father  died  not  long  after,  leaving 
the  family  in   moderate  circumstances.     He 
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continnod  to  reside  with  hia  motlier,  Inhoring  I  of  tlio  war  party  by  a  very  decided  nis^iority 
on  tlie  t'arui,  und,  thou^li  most  anxious  for  an  :  over  botli  the  peace  mid  cabinet  oandidute;>. 
educati«>n,  doterniinod  not  to  attempt  to  obtain  Calhoun  was  placed  on  the  committee  of  for- 
it  till  sure  of  the  means  without  impairing  her  eijrn  relations.  A  report  from  that  committee, 
comforts.  In  his  li»tli  year  he  reeommenoed  understood  to  have  been  drawn  by  him,  dis- 
his  studies  with  a  view  to  the  profession  of  the  tiuctly  indicated  the  policy  which  the  mi^jority 
law,  having  arran^red  with  his  mother  and  were  determined  to  pursue.  The  time  huil 
brother  that  he  slit luld  bo  furnished  with  means  ,  come,  as  the  report  asserted,  for  choosing?  l»e- 
to  pursue  them  for  seven  years.  He  declared  j  tween  tame  submission  and  rei<istance.  Jty  the 
his  pri^-fereuce  for  the  life  of  a  i)lain  planter  retirement  of  the  chainuan  of  tlie  committee 
over  that  of  a  half-educated  profes>ional  num.  of  foreign  relations,  Calhoun  became  its  liea<l 
In  elune,  ISOO,  he  entered  the  private  academy  and  introduced  a  bill  .for  an  embargo  «if  Co 
of  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Wad<lel,  a  Tresbyte-  davs,  as  jjreliminary  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
rian  clergyman,  and  two  years  arter ward  joined  President  Madiwm  havinj;  sent  in  a  mf«s.ii;o 
thejuniorcla>sof  Yalecolle;;e.  He  graduated  in  reconmiending  a  declaration  of  war,  Calhoun 
1KI)4  with  the  highest  distinction.  Dr.  1) wight,  reechoed  that  recommendation  in  a  rcj»ort 
then  president  of  the  college,  remarked,  after  a  from  his  committee,  and  followed  it  iip  by  a  bill 
discu^^ion  with  bun  on  the  origin  of  political  declaring  war  against  (vreat  Britain.  In  his 
power,  "That  young  num  has  talent  enough  report  at  the  next  ses.sion  from  the  conmiit- 
to  be  president  of  the  United  States."  The  ,  tee  of  foreign  relation^s  to  which  had  been 
next  three  years  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  referred  the  papers  in  reference  to  a  sus{K'n»ioD 
law,  18  months  of  it  in  the  law  scIkkjI  at  Litch-  of  hostilities,  he  wamdy  justitied  the  admini»- 
lield,  C\)nn.,  then  the  <inly  instituti<m  of  the  tration  in  ]»roceeding  with  the  war,  notwith- 
kiml  in  the  country.  In  aihlit  ion  to  the  regular  standing  the  recall  of  the  British  orders  in 
course  of  study,  he  cultivated  his  talent  for  ex-  council,  on  the  question  of  impres>nient  alone, 
tempore  speaking.  He  returned  to  Abbeville  He  had  joined  with  his  c<illeagues,  Cheves  and 
to  complete  his  studie-*,  and  being  admitted  to  I  Lowndes,  both  young  men  like  himself,  and 
the  bar  established  himself  in  the  old  home-  .  the  former  chairman  of  the  naval  committee, 
stead  and  cunnnenced  pra<'tice.  Tlie  country  in  urging,  among  other  preparation.^  for  war.  an 
at  that  time  was  greatly  agitated  hy  the  ag-  enlargement  of  the  navy.  He  also  took  decided 
gre.^sions  which  France  and  Kngland,  in  their  ground  against  the  whole  system  of  nun-im- 
desperate  struggle  against  each  other,  were  led  portation  and  non-intercourse,  and  assi>ted  by 
to  commit  on  neutral  commerce.  The  contro-  !  his  votes  and  speeches  in  getting  rid  of  what 
versy  with  Kngland  was  rendered  still  more  renuiined  of  it.  The  action  of  these  vouu;; 
bitter  by  her  claims  to  visit  American  ^hips  in  South  Carolinians  attracted  attention  in  New 
search  of  British  seamen.  The  outrage  up«)n  England,  and  the  idea  presently  bepm  to  \*e 
the  American  frigate  Chesiipeake,  connnitte<l  ,  entertained  there  of  a  coalition  with  S»»ath 
under  this  pretext,  in  June,  18o7,  called  forth  j  Carolina  to  put  down  the  Virginia  dynasty,  end 
a  burst  of  indignatitm.  In  Abbeville,  as  else-  what  in  New  Kngland  was  denounced  as  its 
where,  a  public  meeting  was  held  to  ex-  narrow  and  anti-commercial  policy.  This  feel- 
pros  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Calhoun  was  ing  was  a  good  deal  strengthened  by  what 
appointed  to  draw  u]i  a  report  and  resolu-  .  happened  atlerward  in  relation  to  a  national 
tions.  Ho  was  s(»on  alterward  cho>en  a  bank.  The  growing  financial  distress  of  the 
memher  of  the  state  legislature,  and  in  181 1  .  government  had  led,  early  in  1814,  to  the  sug- 
was  elected  to  congress.  In  May,  isH,  he  gestion  of  such  an  institution.  It  was  reported 
married  his  >econd  cnu>in,  Floride  Calhoun,  '  against  by  Eppes,  Mr.  Jeflerson'a  son-in-Uw, 
with  whom  he  received  considerable  ])ro])-  and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
erty.  I'pon  his  marri.ige  he  renjoved  from  means,  as  unconstitutional.  This  objection 
the  old  iKiuiestead  to  Balli,  on  the  Savannah  Calhoun  j)roiK>sed  to  evado  by  limitinfr  the 
river,  a  few  miles  <listant.  He  t(»ok  his  seat  charter  to  the  Distri<'t  of  Columbiji,  but  it  was 
in  congress  Nov.  4,  1^11,  that  body  having  not  thought  by  the  treasury  department  that 
been  called  t«iL'ether  by  the  president's  proc-  such  a  bank  would  answer  the  purpose.  At 
lamation  a  month  bet'ore  tlie  regular  day  of  the  next  session  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  lately 
meeting.  The  strugL'le  which  had  been  going  appointed  .secretary  of  the  treasury,  pnifiosed 
on  for  the  three  or  four  years  ]>revious  in  <he  a  national  bank  with  a  capital  of  $5U.iK)«»,t;iH», 
ranks  <if  the  administration  party,  between  ii;r).nnn,non  in  specie,  the  rest  in  gi>vernuieni 
th«)se  inclined  ^till  to  jironiote  jveace  and  those  in  stocks;  the  government  to  subscribo  two  filths 
favor  of  war  aLrain>t  (ireut  r»ntjiin,  was  ju^t  <»f  the  cai»itjil,  and  to  have  the  appointment  of 
ai»proaihing  a  cri>is.  In  the  elcctitMi  «»f  mem-  the  president  and  two  thirds  (>!  the  directors, 
ber.s  «)f  the  new  rougre^**  the  war  party  had  with  power  aNo  to  auth(»rizc  a  suspension  of 
gained  a  complete  trium]»h.  They  had  sent  specie  payment ;  the  bank  to  be  obliged  U)  lend 
into  the  ln>use  of  repreMUiative"  a  number  of  the  g<»vernment  $30,ooO,<KK),  and  not  to  be  re- 
tti*«Knt  young  men,  <»f  whom  Calhoun  was<.ne,  (piireil  tt»  pay  >pecie  during  the  war  or  for 
det«riiiined  to  t'orce  the  administration  into  the  three  years  after.  This  scheme  was  oppo«H^ 
a<loi»iion  of  the  war  polity.  The  election  of  by  Calhoun,  who  ] proposed  to  furnish  the  gor- 
speaker  re.-^ulted  in  the  choice  of  the  candidate  ,  ernmeut  with  §4."),l>U0jU00  by  means  of  a  lu- 
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tional  specie-paying  bank,  wholly  under  pri- 
vate cuntrol,  und  not  obliged  to  lend  the 
government  anything.  The  capital  of  this  bank 
was  to  consist  of  $5,000,000  of  specie  and  $45,- 
000,000  of  new  treasury  notes,  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  get  into  circulation  by  making  them 
convertible  into  bank  stock.  This  project  pre- 
vailed in  the  house  by  a  large  mf\jority.  But 
Dallas  in  a  labored  report  denied  that  new 
treasury  notes  to  any  considerable  amount  could 
thus  be  disposed  of.  lie  dwelt  also  on  the  in- 
justice and  ])olitical  danger  of  a  scheme  which 
might  enable  those  federal  capitalists  who  had 
hitherto  hold  back  and  refused  to  lend  their 
money  to  the  government  to  obtain,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  holders  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment stocks,  the  control  of  a  national  bank  with 
a  capital  five  times  as  large  lus  the  old  bank 
which  the  administration  party  had  refused  to 
recharter.  These  considerations  staggered  a 
part  of  the  democratic  supporters  of  the  bill, 
and  the  federalists,  who  had  supported  Cal- 
houn's scheme  as  against  Dallas's,  now  join- 
ing with  Mr.  Dallas,  Calhoun^s  bill  fell  to  the 
ground.  Thereupon  Dallas's  scheme  was  re- 
newed in  the  senate,  where  a  bill  was  speed- 
ily passed  for  a  non-specie-paying  bank  on 
his  j>lan.  When  this  bill  came  before  the  house 
it  was  vehemently  o[>posed  by  Calhoun,  and 
was  defeated  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker, 
Mr.  Clicves.  A  compromise  scheme  was  then 
adopted  for  a  bank  with  $30,000,000  of  capital, 
$5,000,000  in  specie,  $10,000,000  in  stocks 
created  since  the  war  began,  and  $15,000,000 
in  new  treasury  notes.  But  the  great  points 
of  Calhoun's  scheme  were  still  j>reserved:  the 
bank  was  not  obliged  to  lend  to  the  govern- 
ment, nor  permitted  to  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments. The  senate  wished  to  substitute  the 
main  point  of  Dallas's  phin  by  vesting  a  power 
in  the  president  to  authorize  a  suspension;  but 
the  house  refused  to  agree  to  this,  iin<l  the  bill 
having  quickly  passed  without  any  such  pro- 
vision, it  was  vetoed  by  President  Madison  as 
inadequate  to  the  emergency.  The  peace  which 
soon  followed,  attended  as  it  was  by  great 
importations  of  foreign  goods,  paying  the 
double  duties  imposed  during  the  war,  relieved 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  treasury.  But 
both  the  government  and  the  country  were 
still  subjected  to  great  embarrassments  by  the 
unequal  value  and  depreciated  state  of  the 
currency,  growing  out  of  the  continual  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  south  and 
west  of  Xew  England.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
the  project  of  a  United  States  bank,  which  all 
now'  agreed  should  be  8i)ecie-paying,  was  re- 
vived in  the  14th  congress,  resulting  in  the 
charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  The 
conduct  of  this  project  through  the  house  was 
intrusted  to  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  comnjittee  by  which  the  bill  was  re- 
ported, and  he  asserted  in  after  years  that  but 
for  his  etibrts  the  bank  would  not  have  been 
chartere<l.  He  also  supported  the  taritFof  181G, 
designed  to  give  to  the  domestic  manufactures 


|which  the  commercial  restrictions,  the  war,  and 
/louble  duties  had  called  into  existence,  some 
"safeguard    against  foreign  competition. — An- 
other topic  now  first  prominently  intnxluced 
into  congressional  discussion  was  that  of  inter- 
nal improvements.    The  president,  in  his  annual 
message,  had  suggested  such  roads  and  canals  as 
could  best  be  executed  under  the  national  author- 
ity "  as  objects  of  a  wise  and  enlarged  patriot- 
ism."   He  referred,  indeed,  to  the  objection  of  a 
want  of  ex])ress  constitutional  authority,  but  sug- 
gested that  any  obstacle  from  that  source  might 
easily  be  removed.     This  idea  was  taken  up 
by  Calhoun,  and  at  the  next  session  of  congress 
he  succeeded  in  carrying  through  the  house, 
by  a  vote  of  80  to  84,  a  bill  appropriating  a 
million  and  a  half  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
-  States  bank,  also  all  dividends  upon  the  seven 
millions  of  stock  held  by  tlie  government  in 
that  institution,  as  a  fund  for  internal  improve- 
ments ;  each  state  to  be  entitled  to  a  share  in 
the  expenditure  proportioned  to  its  representa- 
tion in  congress,  but  to  be  authorized  also  to 
consent  to  the  expenditure  of  its  share  in  any 
other  state.     This  bill  passed  the  senate,  20  to 
15,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  president,  on  the 
ground  of  want  of  constitutional  ])ower   in 
congress  to  make  such  appropriations.     This 
occurred  just  at  the  close  of  Madiscm'sterm  of 
ottice  (March,  1817),  which  also  brought  to  a 
close  Calhoun's  very  active  six  years'  term  of 
service  in  the  house  of  representatives.    Before 
;  the  next  congress  met  he  was  called  to  take 
'  a  place  in  President  Monroe's  cabinet  as  secre- 
tary of  war.     He  now  removed  his  family  to 
Washington,   and  resided  there   permanently 
for  the  next  seven  years.    In  the  first  congress 
after  Monroe's  accession   the  house  resolved, 
00  to  75,  that  congress  was  empowered  to  ap- 
!  pro])riate  money  for  the  construction  of  post 
j  roads,  military  and  other  roads,  and  canals, 
■  and  for  the  improvement  of  watercourses ;  and 
I  the  secretaries  of  war  and  the  treasury  were 
j  directed  to  report  at  the  next  session  a  list  of 
internal  improvements  in  progress,  and  a  plan 
I  for  appropriations  to  aid  them.    The  friends 
'  of  the  resolutions  looked  up  to  Mr.  Calhoun  as 
their  champion  in  the    cabinet   against  Mr. 
Crawford,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who 
denied  any  constitutional  authority  for  such  ap- 
!  propriations  of  the  public  money.    Mr.  Calhoun 
j  found  the  war  department  in  a  greatly  disor- 
;  ganized  condition,  with  some  $50,000,000  of 
outstanding  and  unsettled  accounts,  and  the 
greatest  confusion  in  every  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice.    He  took  means  for  the  speedy  settle- 
ment of  these  claims,  and  drew  up  a  bill,  which 
was  passed,  for  reorganizing  the  stalf  of  the 
army.     Shortly  after  his  appointment  as  s^'cre- 
j  tary  of  war  Gen.  Jackson  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  southern  department,  and 
was  sent  to  take  the  lead  of  the  forces  opera- 
ting against  the  Seminole  Indians.     The  orders 
under  which  he  acted  were  drawn  by  Calhoun. 
Jackson  interpreted  these  orders  to  give  him 
diiBcretiimary  authority  to  do  as  he  pleased; 
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and  acting  also,  as  he  afterward  alleged,  upon  f  entered  warmly  and  became  one  of  its  oliivf 
a  private  intimation  of  the  wishes  of  the  ad-  leaders.  During  the  whole  of  AdamsV  term 
ministration  that  he  should  take  possession  of  ,  of  ottice,  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  debarred  hr  hi& 
Florida,  he  not  only  followed  the  Seminoles  '  position  as  vice  president  from  any  activo  part 
into  Kiurida,  but  seized  first  u])on  St.  Mark's,  i  in  congress,  gave  his  countenance  and  ^uit^tort 
and  then  upon  Pensacuhi.  The  Spanish  min-  to  the  opposition;  and  in  1H28  he  was  rt-i-lfi't- 
ister  protested  against  this  violation  of  the  \  ed  vice  president  on  the  .)acks«)n  ticket,  reiiir- 
Spanish  territory.  Calhoun,  considering  that  |  ing  all  the  V(»te8  cast  fur  Jackson  except  tlm^' 
Jackson  had  violated  his  orders,  maintained  I  of  Georgia. — The  taritl' question  had  fur  r!>omo 
the  expediency  of  bringing  him  to  trial  for  it.  |  years  past  been  a  leading  topic  of  public  in- 
This  wixR  warmly  opposed  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  !  terest.  I'pun  this  subject  there  existed  a  very 
secretary  of  state,  whose  opinion  prevailed  j  serious  difference  among  the  Bnpjtorters  of 
with  the  president.     The  question  of  the  sig-  !  Jackson.      The  middle   states  were    at   tl.at 


nature  by  the  ])resident  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise bill  being  brought  before  the  cabinet. 


time  almost  unanimous  for  a  protective  tariff, 
while  the  southern  and  especially  the  cotton- 


Mr.  Calhoun  held  the  bill  to  be  constitutional,  ;  growing  states  were  for  free  trade.     Calhoun 
on  the  ground  of  a  power  in  congress  to  pro-     was  the  head  of  this  free-trade  section  of  the 


liibit  slaverv  in  the  territories  of  the  United 


])rtrty,  while  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  a  nunilicr 


States,  though  he  was  of  opinion  that  sucli  of  the  senate  from  New  York,  was  conspicuous 
prohibition  would  remain  in  force  only  while  '  on  the  other  side.  It  was  1>y  hia  management 
the  territorial  condition  lasted,  and  would  not  and  his  votes  that  the  tariff  bill  of  18'JS  was 
be  binding  u]K)n  any  state  which  might  be  so  amended  as  to  be  carried  through  congrvf-s 
created  out  of  such  territory. — Shortly  after  '  contrary  to  the  ex])ectation  which  Calhoun 
the  commencement  of  President  Monroe^s  sec-  and  the  free  traders  had  furme<I,  that  by  ad- 
ond  term  in  18*21,  the  questi(m  of  the  successor-  hering  to  certain  provisions  desired  by  the 
ship  became  one  of  leading  interest.  Calhoun's  middle  states,  but  disagreeable  to  the  shipping 
name  was  mentioned  among  others.  He  was  interest  ()f  New  England,  Mr.  Van  Buren  and 
regarded,  especially  in  IVnnsylvania,  as  a  other  middle  state  senators  would  keep  the 
statesman  of  broad  views,  above  mere  l(X*al  bill  in  a  shape  to  be  defeated  by  the  combined 
or  narrow  party  influences,  and  <lisposi'<l,  on  j  vote  of  New  Kngland  and  the  South.  Mr. 
the  (|uestion  of  internal  improvements  and  !  Eaton,  a  senator  from  Tennessee,  supposed  to 
other  <|uestions  of  ntitiimal  importance,  to  a  '  represent  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  l*re>i- 
liberal  construction  of  the  power  of  the  general  '  dent  Jackson,  cooperated  with  Van  Bunn  in 
government.  ^V.  H.  Crawford  was  also  a  can-  '  this  movement,  which  led  Calhonn  to  dunU 
didate  for  the  presidency,  and  the  favorite  of  whether  the  president  could  be  ndiod  ui>on 
the  Virginia  politicians.  But  the  military  ex-  |  to  bring  the  j>rotective  system  to  an  end. 
ploits  of  Gen.  Jackson,  also  brought  forward  Acconlingly  he  began  to  cast  about  for  other 
as  a  candidate,  made  such  an  impression  on  !  means,  lie  turned  his  attention  to  the  S4ive- 
the  iM)pular  mind  in  Pennsylvania,  that  the  !  reignty  of  the  states,  and,  from  being  charged 
friends  of  Calhoun  judged  it  expedient  for  '  with  being  too  national,  soon  aft<.T  fell  under 
them  to  withdraw  his  name  and  to  support  the  accusation  of  pushing  the  doctrine  of  state 
Jackson  instead.  Thereujxm  Calhoun  con-  rights  to  extremes.  Building  on  the  Virginia 
tented  himself  with  standing  for  the  vice-  and  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798-'9,  he  i»ro- 
presidency.  As  between  tlie  j)residential  <'an-  pounded  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  that  is  to 
di<lates,  he  assumed  a  i)osition  of  neutrality;  :  say,  the  right  of  each  state  to  prevent  the  exe- 
and  as  the  ability  with  which  he  filled  the  :  cution  within  her  limits  of  such  acta  of  con- 
office  of  secretary  of  war  was  generally  ad-  gress  as  siie  might  judge  unconstitutional.  Tlii* 
mitted,  he  obtained  nearly  the  whole  of  the  (U)ctrine  he  embodied  in  an  elaborate  pa|)er, 
Adams  and  Jackson  votes,  with  some  of  those  \  prepared  in  the  summer  of  1828,  which,  being 
for  Mr.  Clay,  and  was  thus  ele<'te<l  by  a  large  !  put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  South 
minority.  U])on  giving  up  his  oiKce  as  secre-  Carolina  legislature,  and  l>eing  rei>orted  to  the 
tary  c^f  war,  he  removed  his  family  to  Pen-  \  house  witli  some  softening  modifications,  was 
dk'ton  tlistrict,  now  Pickens  county,  in  the  '  though  not  adopted  by  it,  ordered  to  be  print- 
extreme  northern  angle  of  South  Carolina,  e<l,  an<l  l)ecame  known  as  the  "South  Carolina 
to  an  estate  called  Fort  Hill,  which  had  de-  Exj)osition."  At  the  next  session  t»f  congress 
wended  to  Mrs.  Calhoun  from  her  mother,  and  |  this  doctrine  of  nullification  was  brought  for- 
wliich  c<mtinued  to  be  his  residence  for  the  ward  in  the  s^-nateof  the  United  States  by  Mr. 
To>t  of  his  life.  Imme<liately  after  the  choice  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  apcech  to 
of  Mr.  Adams  by  the  house  of  representatives,  I  whi<h  Mr.  Webster  made  his  fainuua  rvply, 
through  the  supj>ort  of  Mr.  Clay,  a  coalition  ■  and  in  which,  though  he  answered  llayne.  ho 
was  entered  into  between  the  sui)porters  of  '  stnu'k  through  him  at  Calhoun,  who  was  sup- 
Jackson  and  Crawford  to  o]q>ose  the  a<lmin-  ])osed,  though  not  then  certainly  known,  to  be 
ist ration  of  Adams,  and,  when  the  election  the  father  of  the  d<K*trine.  Meanwhile  there 
drew  near,  to  sup])ort  Jackson  as  his  successor.  \  had  occurred  a  great  struggle  for  influence  and 
Into  this  combination  Calhoun,  though  he  had  predominance  with  the  president  between  the 
been  sujiposed   to  jtrefer  Adams  to  Jackson,  ;  advoi'ates  of  the  tarifi' and  of  free  trade.     Van 
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Bnren  had  been  appointed  secretary  of  state. 
Two  of  Calhoun's  friends  had  seats  in  the  cabi- 
net, but  their  intluence  with  the  president  was 
not  80  predominating  as  they  had  hoped,  and 
the  idea  was  soon  started  among  them  of  super- 
seding Jackson  at  tlie  end  of  his  first  tenn  and 
electing  Calhoun  in  his  place.  This  idea  was 
not  agreeable  to  Jackson,  and  things  tended 
fust  toward  a  rupture.  Personal  alienation 
soon  followed.  Jackson  had  already  sought 
and  soon  after  obtained  a  statement  from  Mr. 
Crawford  of  what  had  occurred  in  Monroe^s 
cabinet  on  the  subject  of  the  Seminole  war. 
This  statement  he  transmitted  to  Calhoun,  who 
admitted  its  substantial  correctness.  There- 
upon Jackson  concluded,  from  this  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  circumstances,  that  Calhoun 
had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  congressional 
attacks  upon  him.  The  next  step  in  this  politi- 
cal schism  was  the  establishment  at  Washing- 
ton of  the  "  Globe  "  newspaper,  with  a  design 
to  supersede  the  "Telegraph,"  which  had  been 
always  under  the  intluence  of  Calhoun,  to 
whom  it  still  adhered.  Early  in  1831  Cal- 
houn published  a  pamplilet,  wil^  a  preliminary 
address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  con- 
taining a  body  of  correspondence  in  relation  to 
the  Seminole  affair.  But,  thougli  sustained  by 
the  **  Telegraph  "  and  by  a  few  members  of 
congress  and  a  small  section  of  the  Jackson 
party,  ho  was  not  able  materially  to  diminish 
the  popularity  and  induence  of  the  president, 
who  soon  proceeded  to  reconstruct  his  cabinet, 
Calhoun's  friends  being  reciuesit^jd  to  follow  the 
example  of  resigning  set  by  Van  Buren.  The 
latter  was  appointed  minister  to  England,  but 
at  the  ensuing  session  of  congress,  by  a  coali- 
tion ])etween  the  old  opposition  led  by  Clay 
and  Webster  and  Calhoun's  friends,  the  nomi- 
nation was  rejected,  Calhoun  presiding,  and 
twice  up(m  ties  voting  for  the  rejection.  This 
rejection  of  Van  Buren  led  to  his  nomination 
and  election  as  vice  president;  whereupon, 
without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
Calhoun  resigned,  and  was  elected  to  fill  the 
seat  in  the  senate  which  Mr.  Hayne  had  va- 
cated to  become  governor  of  South  Carolina. 
In  the  summer  of  1831,  shortly  atlter  the  recon- 
struction of  Jackson's  cabinet,  Calhoun  had 
published  an  address  on  the  relation  which  the 
states  and  general  government  bear  to  each 
other.  In  this  address  he  had  maintained  the 
right  of  the  states  to  judge  of  infractions  of  the 
constitution,  and  in  such  cases  to  protect  them- 
selves. The  greater  part  of  this  address  was 
occupied  in  advocating  the  free-trade  side  of 
the  taritf  question,  and  in  urging  upon  congress 
to  t^kc  occasion  from  the  paying  off  of  the  na- 
tional debt  to  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  level 
of  expenditure,  abandoning  any  attempt  at  pro- 
tection beyond  that  which  might  be  incidental 
to  the  collection  of  such  a  revenue.  But  no 
attention  was  paid  to  this  advice.  The  new 
tariff  of  1882  was  as  protective  as  the  old  one. 
On  the  application  of  Governor  Hamilton  of 
South  Carolina,  Calhoun  now  addressed  to  him 


a  lopg  and  elaborate  letter  in  defence  of  his 
doctrine  of  state  rights,  and  of  its  practical 
efficiency.  It  was  at  once  determined  to  act 
upon  this  doctrine,  and  the  same  legislature 
which  elected  Mr.  Hayne  governor  and  placed 
Calhoun  in  the  senate  proceeded  to  authorize  a 
state  convention,  according  to  the  scheme  set 
forth  in  the  **  South  Carolina  Exposition." 
That  convention  had  met,  and  had  passed  an 
ordinance,  to  go  into  effect  on  Feb.  1,  to  nul- 
lify the  tariff  of  1828  and  1832;  and  when 
Calhoun  took  his  seat  in  the  senate,  December, 
1832,  the  legislature  was  again  in  session  enact- 
ing laws  to  carry  out  this  nullifying  ordinance. 
The  president  had  issued  a  proclamation  en- 
treating the  people  of  South  Carolina  to  recon- 
sider their  position,  and  announcing  his  inten- 
tion to  sustain  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
by  force  if  necessary.  He  also  sent  to  congress 
a  special  message  calling  for  additional  legisla- 
tion to  aid  him  in  enforcing  the  collection  of 
the  revenue.  This  message  led  to  a  law  which 
was  stigmatized  by  its  opponents  as  the  "  force 
bill,"  and  very  warmly  opposed  by  Calhoun 
and  his  friends  in  the  senate.  He  also  intro- 
duced a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  powers  of 
government,  which  he  sustained  in  an  elabo- 
rate speech,  Feb.  16,  1833,  in  sup|>ort  of  the 
right  of  nullification,  which  right,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  power  of  amending  the  con- 
stitution by  the  consent  of  three  fourths  of  the 
states,  amounte<l,  as  he  contended,  to  an  appeal 
in  contested  cases  from  the  general  govern- 
ment to  tlie  states  themselves,  to  be  decided 
by  a  three-fourths  vote.  Though  Calhoun  and 
Clay  were  not  at  this  time  on  speaking  tenns, 
Calhoun  was  consulted  through  a  third  party 
as  to  Clay's  compromise  tariff  of  1833,  the 
passage  of  which  just  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion prevented  the  impending  collision  between 
South  Carolina  and  the  general  government. 
He  agreed  to  accept  it  as  an  arrangement  of 
the  tariff  controversy.  It  provided  in  fact  f^f 
a  gradual  reduction  of  the  revenue,  and  an 
abandonment  of  the  protective  system  at  the 
end  of  ten  years.  He  spoke  and  voted  for  it, 
though  very  unwillingly  as  to  some  of  its 
clauses,  the  home  valuation  clause  especially. 
He  spoke  and  voted  against  Mr.  Clay^s  bill, 
passed  at  the  same  session,  but  defeated  by  the 
president's  veto,  for  distributing  among  the 
states  the  proceeds  of  the  pnblic  lands. — The 
settlement  of  the  tariff  question  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  removal,  by  the  president's  or- 
der, of  the  public  deposits  from  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  the  recharter  of  which  had  the 
year  before  been  defeated  by  his  veto.  In  the 
violent  struggle  in  congress,  as  well  as  the 
country,  which  grew  out  of  that  removal,  Cal- 
houn joined  with  Clay  and  Webster  against  the 
administration.  In  a  speech  in  support  of 
Clay's  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposits,  he  accused  the  president 
of  attempting  to  seize  on  the  powers  of 
congress,  and  to  nnite  in  his  own  hands  the 
sword  and  the  purse.    In  his  view  this  was  a 
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stragglo  between  a  congressional  bank  and 
an  executive  bank,  for  sucli  was  the  light 
in  which  ho  regarded  the  league  of  banks 
to  which  the  deposits  had  been  transferred. 
Tlio  blink  controversj  led  to  an  ainaigama- 
tion  of  the  national  republican  opposition,  so 
called,  tlie  late  supporters  of  Adamses  adminis- 
tration and  present  friends  of  Clay,  with  that 
fragment  of  the  Jackson  part.y  which  on  state 
rights  grounds  had  followed  Calhoun  out  of  it, 
but  without  going  the  length  of  nullification. 
This  combined  opposition  took  the  name  of 
whig!*,  a.Hsumed  by  them  as  indicative  of  their 
opposition  to  executive  usurpation.  The  South 
Carolina  nullifiers — an  appellation  often  re- 
proachfully used,  but  which  Mr.  Calhoun  did 
not  hesitate  to  apply  to  himself— still  continued 
a  hody  by  themselves,  to  which  he  served  as 
chief;  for  while  cooperating  for  the  next  four 
years  with  the  whigs,  ho  declined  to  be  class- 
ed as  of  their  number.  In  reference  to  this 
subject  he  declared,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  that 
he  had  voluntarily  put  himself  in  tiie  very  small 
minority  to. which  he  belonged  to  serve  the 
gallant  state  of  South  Carolina,  nor  would  he 
turn  on  his  heel  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  He  believed  that  corruption  had 
taken  such  a  hold  of  it,  that  any  man  who  at- 
tempted reform  would  fail  to  be  sustained. — 
The  next  session  witnessed  the  commencement 
of  the  discussions  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
The  American  anti-slavery  society  had  sent  to 
the  soutliem  states,  through  the  mail,  tracts 
and  other  documents  denunciatory  of  slavery. 
The  arrival  of  these  documents  in  the  south 
hapi>cned  to  bo  coincident  with  a  slave  insur- 
rection in  Mississippi,  and  also  with  the  nomi- 
nation of  Van  Buren  to  the  presidency  by 
a  convention  of  the  democratic  party  held  at 
Baltimore.  Complaints  were  at  once  raised 
against  this  procee<ling,  as  tending,  if  not  in- 
tended, to  excite  the  slaves  to  revolt.  Van 
Uuren's  nomination  had  been  opposed  by  a 
largo  southern  section  of  the  party,  which  in 
consequence  seceded  and  nominated  as  their 
candidate  Hugh  L.  White  of  Tennessee.  The 
existence  of  this  northern  anti-slavery  agitation 
was  strongly  urged  in  the  southern  states  as  an 
objection  to  voting  for  a  northern  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  Van  Buren's  political 
friends  in  the  northern  states,  by  way  of  re- 
lieving their  candhlate  and  themselves  from 
any  o<lium  on  this  score,  had  joined  with  the 
mercantile  interest  in  the  northern  cities  in 
loudly  denouncing  the  al>olitionists.  It  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  the  president 
referred  to  the  subject  in  his  annual  message, 
Wliile  testifying  to  the  general  feeling  of  indig- 
nant regret  which  the  proceedings  of  the  abo- 
litionists had  aroused  at  the  north  (to  be  no 
doubt  followed  up  by  legislation  if  needed), 
he  referred  to  the  post  office  as  sjMJcially  under 
the  guardianship  of  congress,  and  suggested  a 
law  to  ])roliibit,  under  severe  penalties,  the  cir- 
culiition  in  the  southern  states  through  the 
mail  of  incendiary  publications  intended   to 


instigate  the  slaves  to  insurrection.  The  sub- 
ject was  referred  to  a  ^>ecial  committee,  of 
which  Calhoun  was  chairman.  He  soon 
brought  in  a  report,  and  a  bill  rabjccting  to 
severe  penalties  any  postmaster  who  sljouhl 
knowingly  receive  and  put  into  the  mail  any 
publication  or  picture  touching  the  subject  of 
slavery,  to  go  into  any  state  or  territory  ia 
which  the  circulation  of  such  publication  or 
picture  should  be  forbidden  bv  the  state  laws. 
This  report,  starting  with  the  doctrine  tbrtt 
the  states  were  sovereign  as  to  each  other, 
bound  together  only  by  compact,  and  that  the 
right  of  internal  defence  was  one  of  their  re- 
served rights,  proceeded  to  argue  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  states  respectively,  and  not  to 
congress,  as  the  president's  message  had  as- 
sumed, to  determine  what  publications  were 
to  be  prohibited.  The  objection  taken  in  the 
message  to  the  publications  in  question  had 
been  that  they  were  intended  to  stimulate  the 
slaves  to  insurrection.  The  report  went  far 
beyond  that.  It  principally  objected  to  these 
documents  that  their  avowed  object  was  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes,  a  measure  which 
involved  not  merely  a  vast  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, but  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  relation 
between  the  two  races  inhabiting  the  southern 
states;  the  only  relation,  as  the  report  cim- 
tended,  compatible  with  their  common  happi- 
ness and  prosperity,  or  even  with  their  exist- 
ence together  in  the  same  community.  Social 
and  political  equality  between  the  races  wa» 
impossible.  To  change  the  condition  of  the  Af- 
ricans would  put  them  in  a  position  of  looking 
to  the  other  states  for  support  and  protection. 
making  them  virtually  the  allies  aiid  de|N:n- 
dants  of  those  states,  and  placing  in  the  hand* 
of  those  states  an  eflTectual  instrument  to  de- 
stroy the  influence  of  the  South  and  control  the 
destiny  of  the  Union.  The  object  aimed  at  by 
the  abolitionists  was  the  destruction  of  a  rela- 
tion essential  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  po- 
litical influence  of  the  slaveholding  statea.  The 
means  employed  were  organized  aocietiea  and 
a  powerful  press,  which  strove  to  promote  the 
object  in  view  by  exciting  the  bitterest  animos- 
ity and  hatred  among  the  people  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  states  against  the  citisens  and  in- 
stitutions ot  the  slaveholding  statea.  Such  s 
proceeding  tended  to  the  erection  of  a  power- 
ful political  party,  the  basis  of  which  would  be 
hatred  against  tlie  slaveholding  statea,  and  of 
which  the  necessary  consequence  wonid  be  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  It  waa,  therefore, 
not  merely  the  right  of  the  southern  rtates  to  ex- 
clude those  publications,  but  it  waa  also  the  duty 
of  the  northern  states,  within  which  the  danger 
originated,  at  once  to  arrest  its  farther  prog- 
ress. The  bill  failed  on  the  final  vote,  25  to 
19.  With  respect  to  petitions  for  the  abolitioii 
of  slavery  in  the  territories  and  the  Dirtiict 
of  Columbia,  Calhoun  held  that  thej  ongbt 
to  be  rejected  altogether.  He  took  tlie  groond 
that  ci»ngress  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  nb- 
ject  of  slavery,  in  whatever  form  it  might  be 
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presented ;  no  more  power  over  it  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  than  in  the  states.  The  sen- 
ate, however,  decided  to  receive  the  petitions 
and  then  to  reject  their  prayer.  On  this  latter 
proposition  he  refused  to  vote. — The  victory 
of  San  eJacinto  having  introduced  into  congress 
the  question  of  recognizing  the  independence 
of  Texas,  Calhoun  declared  himself  not  only  in 
favor  of  that,  but  of  the  simultaneous  reception 
of  Texas  into  the  Union.  On  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  Michigan,  he  denied  the  pow- 
er of  the  states  to  confer  on  aliens  the  right 
of  voting,  and  denounced  as  revolutionary  the 
action  of  the  people  of  Michigan  in  forming 
for  themselves  a  state  constitution  without 
waiting  for  the  consent  of  congress.  He  op- 
posed Mr.  Benton's  resolution  to  expunge 
from  the  journal  of  the  senate  the  resolution 
censuring  President  Jackson  for  removing  the 
deposits  from  the  United  States  bank,  and 
voted  against  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Taney 
as  chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  The 
great  accumulation  of  public  money  in  the  de- 
posit banks  had  led  to  extensive  purchases 
of  public  land  by  means  of  money  borrowed 
from  those  banks,  which  purchases  by  increas- 
ing the  public  money  on  deposit  led  to  new 
loans  and  new  purchases.  The  president,  just 
after  the  close  of  the  late  session  of  congress, 
had  attempted  to  .check  this  speculation  by 
issuing  a  circular  order  to  the  land  offices  to 
receive  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  in  payment 
for  public  lan(ls.  Calhoun  denounced  this  cir- 
cular as  illegal  and  unconstitutional.  Another 
administration  measure  was  a  bill  te  restrict 
the  sile  of  tlie  lands  to  actual  settlers  in  limited 
quantities.  Calhoun  opposed  this  bill  as  really 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  speculators  who 
had  already  overloaded  themselves  with  lands, 
and  whoso  interest  it  therefore  was  to  restrict 
further  purchases.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
he  charged  that  high  officers  of  government  and 
persons  closely  connected  with  the  i)resident 
nad  used  these  depositories  as  instruments  of 
specuhition  in  the  public  lands.  President  Jack- 
son addressed  a  letter  to  Calhoun  calling  upon 
him  either  to  retract  or  to  bring  his  charge  before 
the  house  of  representatives  as  the  basis  of  an 
impeachment.  Callioun  read  this  letter  in  the 
senate,  and  spoke  of  it  in  very  severe  terras  as 
a  breach  of  privilege  and  an  attempt  to  intimi- 
date, and  proceeded  to  repeat  what  he  had 
said,  that  many  in  high  places  were  among  the 
speculators  in  public  lands,  and  that  even  an 
individual  connected  with  the  president  him- 
self (one  of  his  nephews,  whose  name  he  now 
gave)  was  a  large  speculator.  He  soon  after 
brought  forward  a  plan  #)r  the  cession  of  all 
the  public  lands  to  the  states  in  which  they 
lay,  to  be  sold  by  them  at  graduated  prices 
extending  over  a  term  of  35  years,  the  states 
to  bear  the  expenses,  and  to  pay  over  to  the 
general  government  a  third  of  their  receipts. 
This  proposition  received  only  six  votes.  Cal- 
houn renewed  at  this  session  his  attack  upon 
anti-slavery  petitions,  insisting  that  they  must 


be  rejected,  and  that  the  abolitionists  most  be 
silenced,  and  that  not  by  letting  them  alone, 
but  by  prompt  and  efficient  measures,  or  the 
Union  could  not  continue.  He  refused  to  ad- 
mit even  by  impUcation  that  the  existing  rela- 
tions between  the  two  races  in  the  slaveholding 
states  was  an  evil ;  not  only  was  it  a  good  mor- 
ally and  economically,  but  it  formed  tlie  most 
solid  and  durable  foundation  on  which  to  rear 
free  political  institutions. — Before  the  next  ses- 
sion of  congress  a  great  financial  crisis  occurred, 
which  Calhoun  had  foretold  as  a  conseqnence 
of  the  monetary  policy  pursued  during  Jack- 
son's second  term.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  inauguration  all  the  banks  stopped 
specie  payment.  At  the  extra  session  which 
commenced  in  September,  President  Van  Bu- 
ren  recommended  the  policy  of  discontinuing 
the  use  of  banks  as  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  proposed  the  custody  of  the 
public  money  by  officers  specially  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  coin  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  Calhoun,  separa- 
ting from  the  whigs,  with  whom  he  had  acted 
in  the  struggle  on  the  bank  question,  gave  en- 
ergetic support  to  this  new  system  of  policy. 
He  did  the  same  at  the  ensuing  regular  session. 
This  created  strong  feelings  of  personal  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  his  late  allies,  who  in  the 
close  division  of  parties  could  ill  spare  his  vote. 
Mr.  Clay,  in  replying  to  Calhoun's  speech  on 
the  independent  treasury  bill,  not  only  taunted 
him  with  desertion,  but  made  his  whole  politi- 
cal career  the  subject  of  one  of  those  invectives 
in  which  he  so  greatly  excelled.  Calhoun 
replied  (March  11,  1838);  Clay  answered  on 
the  spot,  and  Calhoun  rejoined.  This  contest 
abounded  with  exemplifications  of  the  different 
kinds  of  oratory  of  which  each  was  master :  on 
the  one  side  declamation,  vehement  invective, 
wit,  humor,  and  biting  sarcasm ;  on  the  other, 
clear  statement,  close  reasoning,  and  keen  re- 
tort. These  speeches^  apart  from  their  rhe- 
torical merits,  are  of  high  historical  value,  from 
the  light  they  throw  upon  the  secret  history 
of  the  compromise  of  1 833.  Calhoun  laid  great 
streas  upon  his,  as  being  the  vindication  of  his 
public  life.  In  one  of  his  replies  to  Clay  he 
declared  that  he  rested  his  public  character 
upon  it,  and  desired  it  to  be  read  by  all  who 
would  do  him  justice.  He  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  defending,  but  retorted  blow  for  blow. 
Some  sharp  passages  also  occurred  between 
him  and  Mr.  Webster.  Previous  to  this 
debate  he  had  heon  involved  in  another,  in 
which  he  had  almost  the  whole  senate  upon 
him.  It  was  the  policy  of  both  i)ontical  par- 
ties to  keep  the  slavery  question  out  of  con- 
gress, as  a  subject  upon  which  it  was  very 
difficult  to  speak  or  act  without  offending 
either  the  North  or  the  South.  With  this  in- 
tent both  houses  had  adopted  rules,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  all  petitions  and  memorials 
on  that  snbject  were  at  once  laid  upon  the  ta- 
ble, without  beinff  read  or  debated.  The  north- 
ern V  eed  TOted  agamst  this,  con- 
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territory.  He  supported  these  resolutions,  not 
only  in  the  senate,  but  in  a  speech  delivered 
shortly  atW  the  acyouminent,  March  9,  1847, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston.  He 
maintaineil  in  these  speeches  that,  the  slave- 
holding;  states  were  the  conservative  balance  of 
the  Union,  and  that  it  was  essential  to  their  own 
safetv  and  that  of  the  Union  that  thev  should 
continue  to  have  at  least  an  e(]uality  in  the 
senate,  an  equality  to  be  maintained  at  all 
hazards.  He  stated  in  his  speech  on  offering 
these  resolutions  that,  though  ho  had  always 
considered  the  Missouri  compromise  ]ine  a  great 
error,  surrendering  as  it  did  for  temporary  pur- 
poses the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South,  yet 
for  the  sake  of  peace  he  would  be  willing  to 
actjuiesce  in  the  extension  of  that  lino  to  the 
Pacific.  In  the  course  of  the  following  sum- 
mer he  wrote  the  letter  in  which  ho  developed 
his  policy  of  "forcing  the  issue  with  the 
North.''  In  this  point  of  view  he  would  regret 
any  compromise  or  adjustment  of  the  ]>roviso, 
or  oven  its  rejection,  without  a  settlement  at 
the  same  time  of  the  entire  <iuestion.  He  com- 
plained in  this  letter  of  the  recent  repeal  by 
rennsylvania  of  her  law  allowing  travellers 
and  transient  visitors  in  tliat  state  to  retain 
their  slaves  for  a  limited  term,  and  of  similar 
repeals  in  other  states.  He  insisted  that  the 
toleration  at  the  North  of  societies,  presses, 
and  lectures  which  called  in  questicm  the  right 
of  slaveholders  to  their  slaves,  and  whose  ob- 
ject was  the  overthrow  of  the  institution,  could 
not  be  acquiesced  in  without  the  certain  de- 
struction of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
and  the  ruin  of  the  South.  To  the  question, 
what  remedy  there  was  short  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  ho  replied:  "  Only  one — retalia- 
tion." The  violation  of  the  constitution  on  the 
part  of  the  North  must  be  met  by  refusing  to 
fulfil  stipulations  in  their  favor,  of  which  the 
most  efficient  was  the  cutting  off  of  their  ships 
and  commerce  from  entering  into  southern 
ports.  But,  to  make  this  measure  effectual, 
all  the  southern  seaboard  and  gulf  states  must 
join  in  it,  for  which  purimse  a  convention  of 
the  southern  states  was  indi8])ensable. — At  the 
ensuing  session  of  congress,  the  city  of  Mexico 
being  then  in  the  possession  of  Gen.  Scott^ 
Calhoun  submitted  (January,  1848)  a  resolution 
tliat  to  conquer  Mexico  and  to  hold  it  as  a 
province,  or  to  incorporate  it  with  the  Union, 
would  be  a  departure  from  the  settled  policy 
of  the  government,  in  conflict  with  its  charac- 
ter and  genius,  and  subversive  in  the  end  of 
our  free  and  popular  institutions.  News  hav- 
ing soon  arrived  that  a  treaty  was  signed,  he 
warmly  opposed  the  ten-million  bill  and  all 
other  measures  looking  to  a  continuation  of 
hostilities.  He  opposed  a  bill,  introductnl  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  i>resident,  to  occu- 
py Yucatan,  both  for  the  protection  of  the 
white  population,  who,  in  danger  of  extermina- 
ti(»n  Ity  tiie  Indians,  had  sent  to  ask  assistance, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  that  country  from  be- 
coming the  colony  of  some  European  power. 


I  In  tliis  speech  he  explained  the  origin  and 
objects  of  the  so-called  Monroe  doctrine,  which 
was  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  the  bill  as  the 
settled  policy  of  the  country.    That  he  denied. 
^Ir.  Monroe^s  declarations  were  made  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  and  had  never  been  acted 
upon.    He  saw  no  advantage  to  be  cxi)ected 
from  Yucatan  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
cost  of  its  acquisition  and  the  burden  of  its 
defence.     As  to  the  question  of  protecting  the 
white  race  there  against  the  Indiana,  it  wax  not 
clear  tliat  the  war  in  Yncatan  was  a  war  of 
races,  or  that  the  whites  w^ere  blameless  in  the 
matter.    Moreover,  there  was  a  tendency  ia 
all  the  Spanish  American  repnblics  to  a  convict 
of  the  same  kind  between  the  whites  and  the 
Indians.     **  Are  we  to  declare  now  by  our  acts 
that  in  all  these  wars  we  are  to  interpose,  \tj 
force  of  arms  if  need  be,  and  thereby  become 
involved  in  the  fate  of  all  these  conntrin? 
Ought  we  to  set  such  a  precedent  ?    No.    The 
first  duty  of  every  nation  is  to  itself,  and  such 
is  the  case    preeminently  with    the    United 
States.    They  owe  a  high  duty  to  tbemselvc; — 
to  preserve  a  line  of  policy  which  will  secure 
their  liberty.    The  success  of  their  great  \Kh 
litical  system  will  be  of  infinitely  more  ser- 
vice to  mankind  than  the  ascendancy  of  the 
white  race  in  the  southern  portiona  of  this 
continent,  however  important  that  may  be.** 
In  his  speech  (June  27,  1848)  on  the  bill  to 
organize    the    Oregon   territory,   he   warmly 
opposed  the  extension  to  that  territory  of  the 
anti-slavery  provision  of  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
Ho  not  only  denied  any  power  in  congress  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  territoriea.  bnt  in 
still  stronger  terms  any  power  to  do  it  on 
the  part  oif  the  inhabitants  or  legialatnres  of 
the  territories.     He  started  in  this  speech  the 
suggestion  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  extending  into  the  territories  acquired 
from  Mexico,  operated  to  repeal  the  Mexican 
laws  abolishing  slavery.     In  a  second  speech 
ho  insisted  that  if  the  South  wished  to  save 
the  Union,  or  save  herself,  she  mnst  arouse 
to  instant  action,  such  as  wonid  evince  her 
fixed  determination  to  hold  no  connection  with 
any  party  in  the  North  not  prepared  to  enforw 
the  guarantees  of  the  constitution  in  favor  of 
the  South. — In  the  election  straggle  between 
Gen.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Cass,  Calhoun  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  much  interest.    At  the 
short  session  following  the  election  of  Taylor 
he  was  very  busy  in  efforts  to  form  a  nnioo 
of  the  slaveholding  states,  irrespectiTe  of  all 
preexisting  party   differences,   to   reaiat  the 
progress  of   abolition.     For  that  purpose  a 
series  of  meetings  was  held,  at  wnicn  none 
but  slaveholding  members  were  present,  and 
attended  at  times  by  70  or  80  members,  a  part 
of  whom  were,  however,  not  fiivorable  to  the 
object  of  the  meeting.    At  the  first  meeting 
a  committee  of  15,  one  from  each  state,  was 
appointed  to  report  resolntiona.    This  eommit- 
tee  appointed  a  sub-committee  of  five,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Mr.  Calhoon.    He  drafted 
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and  reported  an  address,  which  after  some 
modification  was  adopted  and  signed  by  48 
senators  and  representatives.  It  reiterated 
the  same  ground  of  complaint  urged  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  at  the  ])revious  session,  and  proposed 
tlie  same  remedy.  The  union  of  the  South 
might  bring  the  North  to  a  pause,  a  calcula- 
tion of  consequences,  and  a  change  of  mea- 
sures; if  not,  the  South  would  stand  justified 
in  resorting  to  any  measure  necessary  to  repel 
so  dangerous  a  blow,  without  looking  to  con- 
setjuences.  At  the  next  session,  pending  the 
discussion  of  Clay's  compromise  scheme,  Cal- 
houn, who  had  been  for  some  time  laboring 
under  severe  pulmonary  disease,  to  which  was 
now  added  disease  of  the  heart,  prepared  an 
elaborate  written  speech,  which  was  read  for 
him  (March  4,  1849)  by  another  senator.  He 
declared  in  this  speech  his  belief  from  the  first 
that  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery 
would,  if  not  prevented  by  some  timely  and 
effective  measure,  end  in  disunion.  It  had, 
however,  gone  on  till  the  Union  was  palpably 
in  danger.  The  question  now  was,  how  can 
the  Union  be  preserved  ?  The  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question  and  the  many  aggressions  to 
which  it  had  given  rise  was,  no  doubt,  one 
cause  of  the  existing  southern  discontent;  but 
back  of  tliat  lay  another  and  more  potent  one. 
The  equilibrium  which  existed  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  Union  when  the  constitu- 
tion was  framed  had  been  destroyed,  and  the 
South  was  every  day  sinking  in  the  scale. 
This  had  been  brought  about  by  federal  legis- 
lation in  excluding  the  South  from  the  common 
territory,  and  overburdening  her  with  taxes; 
to  which  was  to  be  added  a  radical  change  in 
the  character  of  the  federal  government,  by 
which  it  had  concentrated  all  the  powers  of 
the  system  in  itself,  and  had  been  transformed 
from  a  federal  republic,  as  it  originally  was, 
into  a  groat  national  consolidated  democracy. 
That  equilibrium  could  only  be  restored  by  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution.  That  amend- 
ment he  did  not  specify  in  this  speech,  but 
from  his  posthumous  treatise  **  On  the  Consti- 
tution and  Government  of  the  United  States  " 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  the  election  of 
two  presidents,  one  from  tlie  free,  the  other 
from  the  slave  states,  each  to  approve  of  acts 
of  congress  before  they  could  become  laws. 
His  speech  attracted  much  attention,  and  was 
answered  by  Webster  and  Cass.  It  was  on 
March  13,  in  some  parenthetical  replies  to  the 
latter,  that  Calhoun  spoke  in  the  senate  for 
the  last  time.  He  fell  back  in  his  seat  exhaust- 
ed, and  was  taken  to  his  lodgings  and  his  bed, 
whence  he  never  rose  again. — The  following 
is  Mr.  Webster's  estimate  of  him,  delivered  in 
the  senate  when  his  death  was  announced 
there :  "  The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a 
part  of  his  intellectual  character.  It  grew  out 
of  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  It  was  plain, 
Btrong,  wise,  condensed,  concise;  sometimes 
impassioned,  still  always  severe.  Rejecting 
ornament,  not  often  seeking  illustration,  his 


power  consisted  in  the  plainness  of  his  propo- 
sitions, in  the  closeness  of  his  logic,  and  in  the 
earnestness  and  energy  of  his  manner.  No 
man  was  more  respectful  to  others;  no  man 
carried  himself  with  greater  decorum,  no  man 
with  superior  dignity.  I  have  not  in  public 
nor  in  private  life  known  a  more  assiduous 
person  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  seemed 
to  have  no  recreation  but  the  pleasure  of  con- 
versation with  his  friends.  Out  of  the  cham- 
bers of  congress  he  was  either  devoting  him- 
self to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  pertaining 
to  the  immediate  subject  of  the  duty  before 
him,  or  else  he  was  indulging  in  those  social 
interviews  in  which  he  so  much  delighted. 
His  colloquial  talents  were  singular  and  emi- 
nent. There  was  a  charm  in  his  conversation 
not  often  found.  He  delighted  especially  in 
conversation  and  intercourse  with  young  men. 
I  suppose  there  has  been  no  man  among  us 
who  had  more  winning  manners  in  such  an 
intercourse  and  such  conversation  with  men 
comparatively  young.  I  believe  one  great 
power  of  his  character  in  general  was  his  con- 
versational talent,  and  that,  along  with  confi- 
dence in  his  integrity  and  reverence  for  his 
talents,  it  largely  contributed  to  make  him  so 
endeared  an  object  as  he  was  to  the  people 
of  his  state.  He  had  the  basis,  the  indispu- 
table basis  of  all  high  character,  unspotted 
integrity  and  honor  unimpeached.  If  he  had 
aspirations,  they  were  high,  honorable,  and 
noble ;  nothing  grovelling,  low,  or  meanly  self- 
ish came  near  his  head  or  his  heart.  Firm  in 
his  purposes,  patriotic  and  honest  as  I  am  sure 
he  was  in  the  principles  he  espoused  and  in  the 
measures  he  aefended,  I  do  not  believe  that, 
aside  from  his  large  regard  for  that  species  of 
distinction  that  conducted  him  to  eminent  sta- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  republic,  he  had  a 
selfish  motive  or  a  selfish  feeling."  As  a  private 
citizen,  Calhoun  was  highly  amiable  and  ex- 
emplary, eiyoying  the  devoted  love  of  his  own 
family  and  dependants,  and  the  entire  respect 
and  sincere  regard  of  his  neighbors.  He  had 
ten  children  —  three  daughters  who  died  in 
early  infancy,  and  five  sons  and  two  daughters 
who  survived  him.  His  political  views  were 
often  gloomy;  but  in  private  life  he  was  uni- 
formly cheerfid.  He  entered  into  the  enjoy- 
ments of  those  around  him  with  a  sympathy 
and  kindness  that  endeared  him  to  all.  He 
was  fond  of  promoting  innocent  mirth,  and, 
though  no  jester  himself,  laughed  heartily  at 
the  jests  of  others.  He  was  fond  of  reading, 
and  in  his  vouth  devoted  much  of  his  leisure 
to  it,  but  neither  his  multifarious  occupations 
nor  his  cast  of  mind  permitted  him  to  be  a 
general  reader.  He,  however,  eiyoyed  good 
poetry,  good  novels,  and  able  reviews.  Ho 
was  not  wealthy,  but  his  pecuniary  means,  un- 
der his  excellent  management,  were  amply  suf- 
ficient for  the  wants  of  his  family.  Though  not 
musical,  he  was  fond  of  Scotch  and  Irish  sonffs 
and  ballads.  He  rose  early,  and  devoted  1 
mornings  to  writing.    He  i 
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over  his  plantation,  pcrsonallv  superintending  I  raents  of  different  colors,  which  is  a  mde 
its  minutest  operations.  He  was  the  first  or  one  '  method  of  calico  printing;  while  the  natives 
of  the  first  in  that  region  to  cultivate  success-  '  of  Mexico,  ot  the  time  of  its  conquest  hy  Corf*»:». 
fully  small  grain  and  cotton  for  market;  and  produced  garments  of  cotton  adorned  with 
he  not  only  had  the  finest  melons,  figs,  peach-  '  figures  in  black,  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  pre<-D 
es,  and  other  southern  fruits,  but  his  apples,  col(>rs.  Pliny's  occount  of  the  process  prac- 
])ears,  cherries,  grapes,  strawberries,  rasp  her-  tise<l  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  particularly 
ries,  i'c,  were  equally  excellent.  lie  was  not  '  interesting  for  showing  the  skill  attained  by 
only  foud  of  agrirulture,  but  an  eminently  good  j  them  in  the  art,  as  also  for  describing  with 
and  successful  jdanter.  His  servants  were  in  great  conciseness  the  principle  of  the  common 
all  respects  well  treated.  They  came  to  him  |  operations:  **They  take  white  cloths,  and 
as  umpire  and  judge.  Of  their  private  crops  apply  to  them,  not  colors,  but  certain  dniirs 
he  juirchased  what  he  wanted  at  the  highest  '  which  have  the  power  of  absorbing  or  drink- 
market  price,  and  gave  them  every  facility  for  |  ing  in  color ;  and  in  the  cloth  so  operatwl  on 
disi>osing  of  the  rest.  A  rigid  Justice  regulated  there  is  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  any  dye 
his  conduct  toward  them,  which  they  repaid  I  or  tincture.  These  cloths  are  then  put  into  a 
by  devoted  atVection ;  and  this  system  of  man-  caldr(>n  of  some  coloring  matter,  scalding  hot. 
agement  was  so  successful  that  to  have  been  '  and  after  having  remained  a  time  are  with- 
an  overseer  at  Fort  Hill  was  a  high  recommen-  '  drawn,  all  stained  and  painted  in  various  hue*. 
dati(>n.  He  was  an  excellent  shot,  and  till  his  ;  This  is  indeed  a  wonderful  process,  seeing  that 
eyesight  failed  generally  carried  a  gun  as  he  '  there  is  in  the  said  caldron  only  one  kind  of 
walked  round  his  place,  rarely  missing  his  aim.  i  coloring  material ;  yet  from  it  the  dotli 
In  person  he  was  tall  and  slender.  His  coun-  actpiires  this  and  that  color,  and  the  boiling 
tenance  at  rest  was  strikinjrly  marked  by  de-  I  lifpior  itself  also  changes  according  to  the 
cision  and  firmness;  in  conversation,  or  when  «iuality  and  nature  of  the  dye-absorbing  drags 
speaking,  it  became  highly  animated  and  ex-  |  which  were  at  first  laid  on  the  white  cloth, 
pressive.  His  large,  dark,  brilliant,  penetrating  and  these  stains  or  colors  are  moreover  s«> 
eye**  strongly  impressed  all  who  encountered  I  finnly  fixed  as  to  be  incapable  of  removal  by 
their  glances.  AVhen  addressing  the  senate  ho  washing.  If  the  scalding  liquor  were  com- 
stood  firm,  erect,  accompanying  his  delivery  '  posed  of  various  tinctures  and  colors,  it  woqM 
with  an  angular  ge>ti(ulation.  His  manner  doubtless  haA-e  confounded  thera  all  in  one  on 
of  sneaking  was  energetic,  ardent,  rapid,  and  '  the  cloth ;  but  here  one  liquor  gives  a  variety 
marked  by  a  solemn  earnestness  which  inspired  '  of  colors  according  to  the  drugs  previous^ly  ap- 
u  strong  belief  in  his  sincerity  and  deep  con-  ;  plied.  The  colors  of  the  cloths  thus  prei»ared 
viction.  Upon  every  subject  he  was  acute,  are  always  more  firm  and  durable  than  if  the 
analytical,  and  original,  dealing  almost  exclu-  cloths  were  not  dipped  into  the  boiHng  ctl- 
sively  in  argument.  His  style  was  forcible,  dron."  In  the  difierent  countries  of  India  the 
clear,  and  condensed.  He  very  rarely  indulged  |  art  is  practised  with  \arions  degrees  of  skill 
hi  tropes  an<l  figures,  and  seldom  left  any  doubt  In  some  the  patterns  are  drawn  with  a  pencil 
as  to  his  meaning.  lie  himself  noted  it  as  a  ;  upon  the  fabric ;  while  in  llesopotaniuu  a$ 
j)eculiarity  of  liis  mind,  and  <me  that  interfered  .  stated  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  blocks  are  em- 
with  his  influence  over  pa:?sing  events,  that  he  '  i>loyed  for  producing  an  impression,  as  prac- 
was  disposed  to  follow  everything  out  to  its  tised  by  the  English  bhtck-pnnters.  The  Chi- 
ultimate  results,  disregarding  its  iiuTuediate,  '  nese  also  have  long  used  the  same  process 
temporary,  and  accidental  bearings.  His  works  The  large  chintz  counterpanes,  called  palam- 
have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Kichard  K.  i>oors,  of  an  ancient  East  India  fabric,  are  pre- 
Cralle  (0  vols.  Hvo,  New  York,  1858-'4).  The  ])ared  by  ])lacing  on  the  cloth  a  pattern  of  wax 
first  volume  contains  a  disquisition  on  govern-  I  and  dyeing  the  parts  not  so  protected.  Fn»in 
ment,  and  a  discus^iion  on  the  laws  relative  to  India  it  appears  the  art  was  introduced  at  an 
the  government  of  the  I'nited  I?tates,  which  early  period  into  Europe ;  but  it  never  became 
he  lett  l)ehiiid  liiin  unfinished.  of  much  importance  till  some  time  in  the  17th 

CALICO  PUI3iTI\(i.  The  term  calico  (from  century,  when  Augsburg  became  celebrated  for 
Calicut,  on  tlie  Mahibjir  coast,  whence  it  was  •  its  printed  cottons  and  linens.  From  this  city 
first  imi)orted)  is  api)lied  in  England  to  white  I  the  art  spread  into  France,  Ciermany,  Switzer- 
or  unprinted  cotton  ch)th,  but  in  the  I'nited  land,  and  Great  Britain,  being  introdnced  into 
States  to  cotton  cl(>th  upon  wliich  colored  pat-  London  about  the  year  1676.  Here,  beinz 
terns  are  im])ressed  witli  the  use  of  dyes,  tech-  greatly  restricted  by  the  opposition  of  the  silk 
nically  called  prints.  The  efi'ect  produced  by  and  woollen  weavers,  it  made  but  slow  progress 
tlu-  printing  process  is  like  that  of  tlie  c<»lored  I  In  1720  the  wearing  of  printed  calico  waspnv 
de>i;rns  brouglit  out  by  the  loom,  but  witli  hibited  by  act  of  parliament,  under  a  penalty 
mncli  greater  economy  of  time  and  labor.  The  '  of  £5  for  each  otfence  on  the  part  of  the 
origin  of  tiiis  art,  like  that  of  dyeing,  is  traced  .'  wearer  and  of  £20  on  that  of  the  seUer.  In 
back  to  Very  remote  :intii|uity,  and  in  some]  IT^UJ  it  was  allowed  to  bo  printed,  provided  the 
form  or  other  ap])ears  to  have  ])cen  practised  '  waq>  was  of  linen  and  the  weft  only  of  cotton; 
by  nations  of  little  <kill  in  other  respects.  The  ,  but  cA'en  then  it  was  subject  to  an  onerous  tax 
aborigines  of  northern  America  stain  their  gar-  *  of  G(/.  per  square  yard.     In  1774  the  restrictieo 
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npon  the  manufacture  was  repealed ;  but  a  tax 
of  Sd.  per  yard  was  continued,  which  was  in- 
creased in  180(5  to  3^.  In  1831  this  duty  was 
repealed ;  and  the  art,  which  had  sustained 
itself  under  all  the  attempts  to  keep  it  down, 
now  that  it  was  relieved  of  the  burden  of  pay- 
ing an  average  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  goods 
produced  for  home  consumption,  suddenly  re- 
ceived a  great  impetus,  so  that  in  place  of 
8,300,000  pieces  of  goods  manufactured  in  1830, 
the  production  was  increased  within  20  years 
to  about  20,000,000.  The  character  of  the 
goods  was  greatly  improved,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
cesses and  machinery  ;  while  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  much  reduced  by  the  enormous 
quantities  manufactured.  The  process  of  print- 
ing had  been  by  wooden  blocks,  each  one  of 
which  of  a  few  inches  square  was  applied  by 
hand,  impressing  a  portion  of  the  figure  upon 
the  surface  in  a  single  color,  and  another  block 
subsequently  applied  in  tlie  same  spot  to  fill  in 
another  portion  of  the  figure  in  another  color. 
This  process  was  soon  nearly  superseded  by  im- 
mense machines  constructed  with  the  greatest 
ingenuity,  capable  of  producing  15  or  even  20 
colors  at  once  with  the  Siime  precision  as  in 
the  case  of  the  simpler  machines  which  printed 
only  two  or  tliree  colors  at  once,  while  at  the 
same  time  600  or  700  times  as  many  pieces 
were  produced  per  day  as  if  they  had  been 
blocked  separately  with  the  same  number  of 
workmen  employed.  The  art  has  been  per- 
fected by  the  highest  chemical  talent,  as 
well  as  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanician 
and  the  taste  of  the  artist.  Artists  or  pattern 
designers  are  especially  employed,  whose  con- 
stant occupation  is  to  furnish  new  patterns, 
from  which  the  printer  selects  those  he  judges 
most  likely  to  be  popular.  The  French  artists 
are  admitted  to  produce  finer  designs  than 
the  English,  while  the  latter  nation  claims  a 
superiority  in  the  mechanical  departments  of 
calico  printing. — The  preparatory  operations 
to  which  the  cloth  is  pubmitted  before  print- 
ing have  been  in  part  described  in  the  arti- 
cles Bleaching  and  Calkxderinq.  Printing 
involves  numerous  operations  of  great  diver- 
sity, of  which  but  a  mere  outline  description 
can  be  here  attempted.  The  colors  employed 
are  of  two  different  kinds :  first,  those  which 
are  applied  directly  to  the  cloth  by  blocks 
or  plates  upon  which  the  patterns  are  en- 
graved; such  colors  are  prussian  blue,  mad- 
der lake,  indigo,  and  most  of  the  aniline  or 
coal-tar  colors.  The  second  kind  are  such  as  ! 
are  produced  by  the  use  of  mordants  which  fix 
the  colors  in  the  cloth ;  such  are  madder,  cochi- 
neal, logwood,  sumach,  several  mineral  pig- 
ments, and  the  recently  discovered  dye  obtained 
from  coal  tar,  artificial  aliziirine,  the  mordant 
being  sometimes  ai)plied  separately,  and  some- 
times mixed  with  the  pigment;  in  the  latter 
case,  as  when  most  of  the  colors  of  the  first  kind 
are  used,  the  goods  are  usually  steamed.  (See 
D  YEiNd,  and  Mordants.)  The  mordants  chiefly 
used  in  calico  printing  are  those  in  which  the 


acid  and  base  are  not  lield  together  with  a  very 
strong  aflinity,  that  the  latter  may  readily  unite 
with  the  fibre  of  the  cloth,  or  with  the  sub- 
stance or  portion  of  the  substance  which  may 
follow.  The  acetates  of  alumina,  of  lime,  of 
iron,  and  of  lead  are  used,  the  last  being  the 
mordant  for  producing  the  chromate  of  lead. 
Alum,  nitrate  of  alumina,  and  several  of  the 
salts  of  tin  are  among  the  substances  which  are 
used  as  mordants.  The  old  method  of  i)rint- 
ing  by  blocks  is  still  practised  in  some  parts  of 
the  process.  The  cloth  is  spread  upon  the 
surface  of  a  smooth  table  covered  with  a  blan- 
ket, and  receives  the  impression  of  the  figure, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  by  the  application  by  hand 
of  the  block  of  wood,  upon  which  the  pattern 
is  cut  in  relief.  The  surface  thus  printed  va- 
ries, according  to  the  size  of  the  block,  from  9 
to  10  in.  in  length,  and  from  4  to  7  in.  in 
breadth.  The  cloth  is  moved  along  the  table 
as  fast  as  printed,  and  the  colors  transferred 
from  the  block  dry  upon  it,  as  it  is  suspended 
in  folds  upon  rollers.  The  blocks  are  some- 
times made  by  raising  the  pattern  with  slips 
of  copper  inserted  in  the  wood,  by  which  they 
are  rendered  much  more  durable,  the  frequent 
applications  upon  the  long  pieces  of  cloth  soon 
causing  the  wooden  blocks  to  lose  the  distinct- 
ness of  outline  of  their  designs.  Pins  in  the 
corners  serve  to  make  small  holes  in  the  cot- 
ton, which  mark  the  point^j  for  placing  the 
liock  the  next  time.  A  second  or  third  color 
is  introduced  into  the  pattern  by  using  a  second 
or  third  block,  so  engraved  as  to  fill  in  the  va- 
cancies lett  by  the  preceding.  A  modification 
of  the  block,  called  a  *'  toby,"  has  been  con- 
trived, by  which  several  colors  have  been  ap- 
plied at  once. — A  complicated  machine,  exhibit- 
mg  great  mechanical  ingenuity,  was  introduced 
into  the  French  printing  establishments  in 
1834,  by  M.  Perrot  of  Rouen,  by  which  the 
block-printing  process  was  rendered  much 
more  expeditious  than  by  the  ordinary  hand 
method.  It  was  named  for  its  inventor  the 
perrotine.  Its  construction  is  too  complicated 
to  admit  of  description.  As  improved  in  1844, 
it  printed  variously  colored  patterns  on  white 
ground  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  with  such 
economy  of  labor  that  two  men  could  print  in 
three  colors  from  1,000  to  1,500  yards  of  calico 
daily ;  an  amount  of  work  which  with  the  or- 
dinary block  would  require  25  printers  and  as 
many  tearers  (assistants  for  keeping  the  colors 
in  order  to  be  received  with  every  impression 
upon  the  block). — Copperplate  printing  was 
introduced  in  the  works  near  London  about  the 
year  1770.  The  designs  were  cut  in  the  flat 
plates  in  intaglio,  and  the  color,  applied  upon 
the  whole  surface,  was  removed  from  the 
smooth  portion,  leaving  it  in  the  sunken  parts. 
The  stuff  received  it  from  these  on  being 
pressed  into  them  by  such  a  press  as  is  used 
for  printing  engravings  on  paper.  The  change 
from  these  flat  plates  to  a  cylindrical  form  in- 
troduced the  method  called  cylinder  printing, 
the  greatest  improvement  that  has  ever  been 
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inado  in  tlio  art,  the  importaiico  of  which  can 
H':ir<.-cl y  he  ovcrratcMl.  In  some  of  its  fcnTiis,  not 
the  most  complete,  it  is  stated  that  a  mile  of 
calico  can  he  printed  otf  with  tbiir  dilierent 
colors  in  one  hour,  and  more  accurately  and 
vitli  hetter  etlect  than  hy  hand  hlocks.  One 
cylinder  machine,  attended  hy  one  man,  can 
perform  as  muoli  work  in  the  same  time  as  can 
lUO  men  with  as  many  assistants.  The  inven- 
tii>n  of  the  machine  is  commonly  attrihuted  to 
u  calico  printer  named  Oherkampf,  at  Jouy  in 
France,  and  ajrain  to  a  Scotchman  named  Bell, 
who  constructed  one  ahout  the  year  1785.  But 
Dr.  Muspratt  maintains  that  the  hitter  only  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  it,  and  that  "  cylinder 
printinji:  i'*  purely  a  British  invention.""  The 
copper  cylinders  are  from  30  to  40  in.  in 
len^'th,  and  from  4  to  12  in.  in  diameter.  They 
are  turned  from  a  solid  piece  of  metal  hored 
through  the  axis,  and  the  pattern  is  imprinted 
upon  the  surface  from  a  steel  cylinder  called  a 
mill,  upon  which  the  pattern  is  impressed,  he- 
fore  the  steel  is  hardened,  from  another  steel 
cylinder  called  the  die,  on  which  the  desipn 
has  heen  engraved  in  intaglio,  as  the  coi)per 
fm.illy  receives  it.  Tlie  pattern  is  complete 
around  the  circumference  of  the  roller,  and 
each  revolution  of  this  exactly  repeats  it.  In 
lar;:e  cali<'o  print  works  the  engraved  cop]»er 
rollers  constitute  a  A'ery  important  item  in  the 
investment  of  the  capital,  the  value  of  the 
i-XiH'k  of  these  held  hy  some  ofthe  larger  print 
hou>es  heing  rated  even  as  high  as  ^2(M),000. 
The  value  of  a  single  one  is  often  from  $25  to 
b->'.'.  These  cylinders,  one  for  each  color  to  he 
iijjplied  to  the  ch»th,  are  set  in  a  strong  frame 
against  the  face  of  a  large  central  drum,  made 
of  iron  and  covered  with  woollen  cloth  in  sev- 
eral folds,  hetween  which  and  the  engraving 
cylinders  the  calico  is  printed  as  it  passes.  The 
Cidor  is  spread  ui)on  the  rollers  hy  their  re- 
volving each  one  in  contact  with  an  attendant 
roller,  which  dips  into  a  trough  containing  the 
coloring  nuitter  or  the  mordant  properly  thick- 
ened; thus  the  engraving  rollers  receive  the 
Color,  and  impart  it  as  they  revolve  to  the 
calico  i)re^>ed  hetween  their  face  and  that  of 
the  fixed  drum.  The  superlluous  color  is  taken 
cleaidy  otf  hy  a  sharp  hlade  of  steel  or  other 
metal,  against  the  edge  of  which  the  copper 
roller  serapes  in  its  revolution.  To  this  con- 
trivance the  name  of  doctor  is  given.  By  its 
use  only  the  color  recjuired  to  fill  the  depres- 
sions i-i  left  on  the  rollers,  and  the  excess  falls 
hack  into  the  trough.  The  emphnTiient  of 
many  engraved  ndlers  in  a  single  machine  is 
littt-nded  with  great  ditticulties,  arising  from 
the  multiplieation  of  all  the  other  attendant 
parts  in  the  same  proportion.  The  cylinders 
have  dilierent  diameters  as  the  pattern  re- 
quire**,  an<l  must  cnnseiiuently  revolve  atditfer- 
ent  rates  of  speed.  By  passing  under  many 
rollers,  the  calico  is  in  tlanger  »>f  heing  dis- 
pla<ed  and  the  regularity  of  the  print  dis- 
turhed.  But  when  everything  is  exactly  ad- 
ju>iid,  the  work  goes  on  with  heautiful  i)re- 


cision,  accomplishing  an  extraordinoTT  amonot 
of  work.  In  the  use  of  the  cylinder  machine. 
particular  care  is  required  that  the  colors  and 
mordants  should  ho  hrought  to  the  proper  con- 
sistency hy  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  thicken- 
ers or  gums  employed,  so  that  they  may  not 
spread  or  run  inti)  each  other ;  and  that  the 
selection  of  these  thickeners  should  be  vrith 
reference  to  the  chemical  effect  that  may  re- 
sult from  their  mixture  with  the  colors.  The 
arrangement  of  the  colors,  too,  in  their  order 
of  succession,  must  he  with  reference  to  the 
etfect  that  one  may  have  hy  coming  in  cnntact 
with  the  other  on  the  cloth.  The  rooms  in 
which  the  operations  are  conducted  reqnire  to 
be  kept  at  a  proper  degree  of  humidity  and 
wanjith,  the  succe.«s  of  the  delicate  proce*fre» 
depending  in  great  measure  upon  dae  attention 
to  these  particulars.  As  the  cloth  leaves  the 
printing  nnichine,  it  is  drawn  over  rollers 
through  a  hot-air  chamber,  raised  to  the  tem- 
perature of  ahout  200%  in  which  it  is  thor- 
oughly drie<l  and  the  colors  become  set. — The 
various  methods  of  preparing  and  applying  the 
colors  and  mordants  are  classed  nnaer  six  or 
more  different  styles,  viz. :  1,  the  madder 
style;  2,  the  padding  style;  8,  the  topical 
style,  or  printing  by  steam;  4,  the  resist  or 
reserve  style ;  o,  the  discharge  style ;  and  6, 
the  China-blue  or  pottery  style;  to  which 
some  add  the  mandarining,  in  which  the  color 
is  produced  only  on  silk  and  woollen  fabrics 
by  the  action  of  nitnc  acid  upon  tlie  animul 
tissue.  Two  or  m(»re  of  these  are  commonly 
api)lied  upon  the  same  piece,  to  prod  ace  tie 
various  colors  of  the  pattern.  Each  of  them 
is  a  complicates!  process,  involving  nnmerous 
chemical  operations,  which  would  require  vol- 
umes for  their  full  description.  The  madder 
style  is  like  that  described  by  Pliny,  quoted 
above.  The  coloring  matter,  which  may  be 
madder,  or  almost  any  organic  dyestnff  capable 
of  imparting  its  color  to  water,  and  forming  an 
insoluble  compound  with  mordants,  is  not  ap- 
plied to  the  ch>th,  but  this  is  printed  with  the 
monlant  instead,  and  the  color  is  afterward 
brought  out  in  the  ]>laces  to  which  the  mordant 
has  been  a[q)lied  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
dyeing.  By  the  ditferent  engraved  rollers,  each 
supplying  a  ditlerent  monlant,  various  shades 
and  colors  are  afterward  brought  out  by  one  dye. 
Before  the  mordanted  cloth  is  dyed  it  is  hung 
for  some  time  in  airy  chambers,  in  order  that 
the  mordants  may  intimately  combine  with  the 
fil>re.  This  operation  is  called  ageing,  and  has 
recently  been  abbreviated  by  a  process  in  which 
the  goods  are  i)assed  over  rollers  in  a  room  in 
which  a  small  (piantity  of  steam  is  allowed  to 
escape.  But  beft>re  the  goo<ls  are  in  a  state  to 
receive  the  dye,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  that 
portion  of  the  monlant  which  has  not  under- 
gone in  the  drying  or  ageing  that  chemical 
change  which  ren<lers  it  insoluble  and  fixed  in 
the  spots  to  which  it  is  ap]>licd ;  if  lefk,  it  would 
spread  in  the  dye  beck  or  vat^  and  cause  the 
dve  to  adhere  where  it  should  not  be  seen. 
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From  the  material  formerly  used  to  effect  this 
removal,  which  was  a  warm  aqneons  solution 
of  cow  dung,  to  which  chalk  was  added  if  the 
cloth  contained  any  free  acid,  the  process  was 
called  dunging.  Solutions  of  phosphate  of  soda 
and  lime,  with  a  little  glue  or  some  other  forms 
of  gelatine,  have  been  substituted;  and  more 
recently  silicate  of  soda,  silicate  of  lime,  and 
arscnite  of  soda  have  been  used,  and  the  pro- 
cess is  usually  called  cleansing.  Not  only  is  the 
useless  portion  of  the  mordant  removed  by  this 
method,  but  the  material  employed  as  thicken- 
ing is  also  dissolved  out,  and  the  mordant  which 
remains  is  the  more  firmly  fixed  by  uniting 
with  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  dung  or 
of  its  substitutes.  The  cloth,  after  being  passed 
twice  through  the  dung  becks,  is  several  times 
washed  in  clean  water,  and  is  then  ready  for 
dyeing.  Upon  the  care  with  which  the  dung- 
ing operation  has  been  conducted,  the  delicate 
elfocts  to  be  produced  in  great  measure  depend. 
The  padding  style  is  practised  only  with  mine- 
ral colors.  A  colored  ground  is  obtained  by 
passing  the  cloth  through  a  tub  containing  the 
mordant,  and  then  between  two  rollers  covered 
with  blanket  stuff,  which  is  called  the  padding 
machine,  and  which  presses  out  the  superfluous 
liquid,  and  then  through  another  similar  appa- 
ratus which  furnishes  the  color.  If  the  object 
is  to  obtain  a  design  on  a  white  or  colored 
grounil,  the  cloth  may  be  first  mordanted  in 
one  padding  machine  and  then  printed  in  the 
other;  or,  as  commonly  practised,  be  first 
printed  with  one  of  the  solutions,  and  then  be 
padded  or  winced  in  the  other.  Wincing  is  the 
passing  of  goods  back  and  forth  a  number  of 
times  over  rollers  placed  in  the  dye  becks  below 
the  surface  of  the  dyeing  liquid.  The  topical 
stvle  is  that  in  which  the  thickened  colors  and 
mordants  are  mixed  and  applied  together  to 
the  cloth.  These  are  sometimes  permanent 
without  the  application  of  steam;  and  many 
cheap  goods  are  sold,  principally  for  exporta- 
tion, in  which  tlie  fugitive  colors,  called  spirit, 
fancy,  or  wash-off  colors,  are  fixed  neither  by 
a  mordant  nor  by  steaming;  but  steam  not 
only  makes  the  color  more  permanent,  but 
gives  to  it  a  brilliancy  and  delicacy  of  finish, 
and  is  usually  employed.  It  is  applied  in  a 
variety  of  methods — by  exposing  the  goods  in 
a  cask,  steam  chest,  tight  chamber,  or  recep- 
tacle called  a  lantern,  or  in  that  commonly 
used  for  calicoes,  called  the  column,  to  an  at- 
mosphere of  steam  at  the  temperature  of  211° 
or  212°  F.  The  column  consists  essentially  of 
a  hollow  copper  cylinder  perforated  with  nu- 
merous holes,  placed  upright  in  a  small  ai)art- 
mcnt  furnished  with  a  flue  for  the  exit  of  steam. 
Around  the  cylinder  is  rolled  a  piece  of  blanket, 
then  a  piece  of  white  calico,  and  afterward 
several  pieces  of  the  printed  and  dried  calico. 
The  steam  is  then  let  into  the  cylinder  for  30 
or  40  minutes.  The  resist  style  is  the  printing 
of  designs  with  some  substance,  as  oil  or  a 
paste,  which  will  protect  the  portions  it  covers 
from  receiWng  any  color,  and  which  may  sub- 


sequently be  removed.  They  may  be  of  a  na- 
ture to  act  mechanically  or  chemically,  and 
designed  to  resist  the  action  either  of  a  mordant 
or  a  color.  The  discharge  style  is  producing 
white  or  bright  figures  upon  a  colored  ground, 
by  dissolving  out  the  mordant  in  goods  not  yet 
dyed,  or  the  dye  if  this  has  been  first  applied, 
and  then  printing  the  portions  anew  with  the 
hand  block.  Chlorine  and  chromic  acid  are 
commonly  used  for  removing  organic  coloring 
matter,  and  mordants  are  dissolved  by  printing 
with  acid  solutions.  White  figures  are  thus 
produced  upon  imitation  turkey-red  bandanna 
handkerchiefs  by  letting  a  solution  of  chlorine 
flow  through  hollow  lead  types  of  the  form 
of  the  figure,  the  types  in  two  corresponding 
plates,  one  above  and  the  other  underneath, 
being  set  in  a  press  which  contains  a  pile  of  12 
or  14  handkerchiefs.  The  plates  are  brought 
together  with  a  pressure  of  about  800  tons,  and 
this  is  sufScient  to  prevent  the  chlorine  water 
from  bleaching  the  fabric  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  types.  The  China-blue  style  is  a  method 
of  forming  a  pattern,  partly  of  white  and  part- 
ly of  different  shades  of  blue,  by  first  printing 
with  indigo  in  its  insoluble  state,  and  then  re- 
ducing this  to  the  soluble  state  and  dissolving 
it  upon  the  cloth  by  immersing  it  in  suitable 
preparations.  In  this  process  the  dye  is  trans- 
ferred into  the  substance  of  the  fibres,  where 
it  is  precipitated  in  the  original  insoluble  form, 
and  of  the  same  variety  of  shades  that  were 
printed  upon  the  goods.  It  is  very  curious 
that  in  this  process  the  shades  when  dissolved 
do  not  run  together,  nor  even  spread  upon  the 
portions  left  white. — Since  the  introduction  of 
aniline  colors,  most  of  our  knowledge  of  which 
we  owe  to  the  researches  of  Prof.  A.  W.  Hof- 
mann  of  Berlin,  much  of  the  printing  of  calico 
has  been  done  with  them ;  and  since  the  pro- 
duction in  1869  by  Grabo  and  Liebermann  from 
anthracene,  one  of  the  hydrocarbons  obtained 
in  the  distillation  of  coal  tar,  of  artificial  aliza- 
rine, a  substance  identical  in  composition  with 
the  natural  alizarine  obtained  from  madder 
(see  Alizarine),  the  substitution  of  coal-tar 
colors  is  likely  to  become  still  more  general. 
The  aniline  colors  are  applied  topically,  the 
only  mordant  used  being  albumen  (usually  that 
obtained  from  dried  blood,  bleached  by  the 
action  of  ozone)  or  vegetable  gluten,  prepared 
in  various  ways.  After  the  color  has  been  ap- 
plied the  goods  are  steamed  and  washed,  and 
usually  steamed  a  second  time.  Aniline  black, 
which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  certain  me- 
tallic chlorides  upon  aniline  oil,  is  becoming 
much  used  in  calico  printing.  To  get  the  best 
results,  pure  aniline  should  be  used.  The  black 
made  by  this  method  is  developed  upon  the 
cloth  itself  by  exposure  subse(|uent  to  the 
printing.  The  aniline  is  mixed  with  nearly 
equal  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash,  chloride  of 
ammonium,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  tartaric 
acid,  by  means  of  a  starch  paste,  and  printed 
topically.  Then  the  printed  pieces  are  left  46 
houTB  in  A  Btano6i)here  of  a  temperature 
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of  Atioiit  104°  F.,  and  tinislioil  by  pn^inp;  tlimn);!! 
a  weuk  noliition  «!'  ciirlMHiale  "t"  wmIu.  X lie  M- 
luwio);  reciiuH  for  jiriittiuK  with  urtiticiiil  iiliza- 
rinu  aru  tulcvti  fruiii  u  vnluublv  | '•>"'! >l>l^'t  1>; 
l>r.  Fn-ik-riuk  \\T«:iiuiin.  I'm rud :  S  llxi.  iiliai- 
ritiv  liuiilu  Coiilnminf;  III  ]wr  rent,  iif  nlizarine. 
ID  11k.  tliii-bi-ninc  1  lb.  »i>liitU>n  of  acetiHv  of 
alumina  ( 10°  HnuiiiL-).  li  lb.  si.lmion  uf  iiwtutw 
of  lime  (in'  It. I.  Fur  Jlil)k^',  tliu  same  roni- 
jioimil  iM  lined  <liliite(l  with  two  iir  tlirw  imrtM 
of  tbii'kviiiii^'.  F<irdiiiililu  printin){,  when  deep 
red  iH  j.riiiti-d  on  first,  tlio  iriKids  muMt  lie  Htuam-  i 
e<l  oiif  h'lur  bt<1t>re  the  sccimil  printing  takes 
place;  uller  the  necimil  (irintinir  they  iiiiHt : 
attain  Im-  steanieil  one  hour  and  cxposetl  to  the  j 
air  24  tiniini,  when  they  are  pasaetl  tliTiiiittli  ' 
onu  lit' the  fulliiwiii}!  hnthji  at  ii  teuipenituru  of  ' 
lSi)°  to  141}''  F.,  reiniilniiit;  in  the  Ixilh  from 
one  nitnnte  to  one  uiinute  and  ii  hull':  water 
S5(l  ipilliiiis,  rliolk  1)0  IbM..  diloride  of  tin  » IbH. ;  - 
or  walvr  iW  fiallons  elialk  4<>  lint,  unu-niate  of 
Boda  I'l  lbs.  The  pvtila  are  then  wiiNhcd  stkI 
britrhtened  by  tliruo  Mapin^K  the  tirxt  Kuapinf; , 
containing  clduridu  of  tin,  and  arc  also  waiihedi 
between  eacli  flonpintt.  Fur  very  deep  red,  I 
twi<-e  tlic  uliove  i|niintity  of  ali/:iriiie  jKUste  is  i 
us<'[l.  mid  [litnite  of  aluiniiia  i»  iidded  tu  tlio  ' 
mixiure.  Fur  |)iir|iie,  the  follnwini.'  reeipe  is  , 
([ivL-n :  :l  lbs.  Hliztiriiio  piisti'.  1  n  i)iinrt>!  piir|ile  i 
tbii'ki'tiiiif!.  ti  iiz.  soliitiim  uf  ]ivn>Ii;.'iiit(>  nf  iron  | 
(12°  11.1.  H  oz.  s..liition  of  iieetnto  ..f  lime  (111=  I 
II.).  The  priDtcil  frcMHl:*  are  Hteameil  for  an  I 
bonr  or  two,  aud  are  Ihon  aiKil  iVir  24  or  80  i 
lioani  and  pa»>ud  in  a  (laddin^  uiarhine  thronirli 
the  rhalk  and  iirwiiiatu  of  soda  luitli,  alter 
wliieb  thev  are  wanbed  and  trivcii  a  single  soap 
bath  wilhoiil  the  tin  itatt.  The  thickeuinK  fur 
re<)H  in  made  oh  followa:  ]2  I)k<.  whi-at  utareli, 
W  fliiartu  wuter,  4  qiiartu  afvtitj  add  (11°  H.),  ^ 
IJ  ill.  pimi  tnipioautli,  :t  lbs.  olive  oil;  boil  i 
well  and  etir  till  eobl.  Tlie  tbieketiinif  for  | 
jmrple  is  iiiiiile  with  10  Ib.s.  stareb,  27  i|iiiirts  i 
water,  ;i  oiiiirls  acetie  arid,  1^  ll>.  )riiiii  trii^-  i 
cautli.  aiiil  2  llui.  ulive  nil.  I 

CIUCIT,  a  «eaiH>rt  of  British  India,  in  the  \ 
imiviniv  of  ?i(<ilaliar,  prfsirUiiiy  of  Miidnis.  i 
Htii.it>'ii  on  tile  liuli.iii  ocean,  im)  m.  S.  V,'.  .•{  i 
Seritiiriiiiiitniii.  in  Int.  IV  l-V  X.,  Ion.  75^  ."HJ' 
K;  po]..  nb.iiit  10.11(11).  Tbe  biirlior  is  poor; 
the  Mtiiation  of  tiie  r..«n  on  llie  op.-n  bench. 
with  lu-ilbt-r  riv.-r  nor  hiiv<-n.  coiniu-ls  liirpe 
vt'r-A'lx  til  imcbor  2  or  :l  ni.  t'r><iii  hjiore  in  'i  or 
«  fnlhiiiiis  of  KHler.  Tiie  liouses  are  built  of 
Miii-'lrit'd  brirk  und  of  tenk  wihhL  and  arc 
tbatclied  or  tiled,  'lln^'  are  almiit  4.liiHi  I'or- 
tiipit-si'  in  lliL'  town,  mid  their  ipiarter  ban 
Jioiises  of  a  superior  ilesiTipliou.  The  ntlier 
iiilinbilaiils  are  (-bi.-tlv  Mapilbi^.  Hndl-^li,  and 
I'lirs,.,'-.  Tliis  port  w'ii^  tbe  lirsl  pbi.-e  in  India 
toiicb,..!  Iiv  II  Kni-iipciin  nuvi-iiior,  Vii^cc.  da 
(ianm  iiaviu:,'  Ijiudcil  li.Te  .\iav  IN.  14HM,  In 
l.-.lil  tb..-  l'ortiii:nest^w.'re driven  away;  but  in 
l-">i:l  tliev  wi-i-c  perniitted  to  build  a  furtilicd 
I'ai'torv.  '  InlilKitbe  Ka-^t  liidiu  <'i>Mi])anv- es- 
labli^bi'd  a  lirili-li  liK-turv.  In  17ilil  Ilvdcr 
All  look  the  to"[i.     Jd   ITKI  Tii'i"!.!  Siub  de-  [ 
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Rtrnyed  the  |i1nee,  compelling  tlio  inliabitaniii 
to  migrate;  but  most  of  them  relurueil  ut^cr 
the  eonipient  of  the  province  bv  the  British  in 
17Hfi.     By  the  treaty  of  irw  Calicut  was  jrin-n 


exports  are  teak  and  eandal  woods,  j>ep|>ri . 
ciirdamouis,  ipDt'er,  turmeric,  wax,  and  i-0(i>n- 

CUIFOniA,  one  of  the  western  titntes  of  the 
American  I'nion,  situated  on  tbe  raeific  oci,'iin. 
iK'twecn  lat.  92-  20'  and  42""  S.,  and  Ion.  114- 
2U'  and  124°  23'  W.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  ( )r.- 
fon\  £.  by  Nevada  and  Arizona,  follow  in  n  the 
Sierra  Nevada  on  Iho  line  of  Ion.  120°  W.  i^i 
lat.  80',  tlience  ijt.  E.  to  tbe  river  Colorado  on 
the  3Jillt  parallel,  and  thence  br  tlie  course  of 
that  river:  .S.  by  the  Mexican  territory  of  L..w. 
er  California;  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  <icean. 
The  outline  <rf  this  state  is  very  irrepilar.  If* 
general  direction  ienjithwise  is  N'.  W.  and  S. 
K..  and  a  line  drawn  througli  its  centre,  fob 
lowiof.'  tbe  curves  of  its  eastern  and  western 


boundaries,  would  measure  about  770  m.  Tli» 
{.Tculest  breadth  is  aliont  8^0  ui.,  least  bren<ltii 
150  lu.,  averiifre  about  -J80  m.  In  size  it  is  the 
si'cond  slate  in  the  Cnion,  its  area  being  \M.- 
!IH1  w|.  Tti„  which  is  exceeded  only  br  Texas : 
in  population  it  was  in  18TU  the  24th.  It  u 
divided  into  01  c•lnntie^  viz. :  Alainnla.  Al- 
pine. Aniador,  Butte,  Calaveras,  Colusa,  Con- 
tra Costa,  Del  Norte.  El  Ilorndo.  Fresao,  Huru- 
bolilt.  Inyo,  Kern.  Kbiniath.  I.alce,  Lassen.  I.ir- 
Antreles.  Miirin,  Mariiioso,  Mendocino,  Mvned. 
.^IonI^  Monterey,  Sajia,  Nevada.  Placer,  I'lu- 
iiinH,  Sacramento.  .<an  Itemardino,  Sut  l>iep>, 
San  Francisco,  8an  Joaijuin.  San  Lnia  Obinjiih 
San  Mate<\  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Clara,  Santa 
t.'niz.  Shasta.  Sierra,  .''iskiyou,  .Solano,  Sonoma. 
Stiinislaii''.  Sutter,  Tebiiina,  Trinity,  Tnlare, 
Ventura.  Tuolumne,  Yolo,  Yuba.  Cslifomi* 
ifrht  citie-j,  viz. :  San  Francisco,  pop, 
I.  UH.47:(;  Sacramento.  ]ti,283;  (W 
«,:.iiii;  ,';tiickton.  laoijtl;  Pan  Jose. 
Lu9  Angeles,  5,723;  Maryaville,  4^738; 
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San  Diego,  2,300.  The  principal  towns  are 
Benicia,  Trinidad,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Clara, 
Vallejo,  San  Rafael,  Sonoma,  Napa,  Mendo- 
cino, Ilumboldt  City,  and  Klamatb,  all  on  or 
near  the  coast;  east  of  the  Coast  range,  and 
for  the  most  part  among  the  mines,  are  Ne- 
vada, Sliasta  City,  Downieville,  Grass  Valley, 
Nicolaus,  Mokelumne  Hill,  Soiiora,  Mariposa, 
San  Bernardino,  Visalia,  Columbia,  Placerville, 
Coloma,  and  Auburn. — In  1831  the  population, 
exclusive  of  Indians,  was  estimated  at  23,000. 
The  tirst  federal  census  in  1850  gave  a  popula- 
tion of  92.597,  but  this  was  very  imperfect,  most 
of  the  returns  having  been  burned ;  the  state 
census  of  1852  gave  264,435  ;  the  federal  cen- 
sus of  1800,  379,994;  that  of  1870,  560,247,  of 
wliom  349,479  were  males  and  210,768  females, 
350,416  of  native  and  209,831  of  foreign  birth, 
4,272  colored,  and  7,241  Indians.  There  were 
21,784  Indians  retaining  tribal  relations,  of 
whom  8,284  were  on  reservations  and  agen- 
cies, and  13,500  nomadic.  Of  the  native  born, 
169,904  were  born  in  California  (including 
484  Chinese),  33,766  in  New  York,  l(i,050  in 
Missouri,  15,334  in  Massachusetts,  12,735  in 
Ohio,  11,261  in  Maine,  11,208  in  Pennsylvania, 
10,689  in  Illinois,  6,605  in  Kentucky,  5,367 
in  Iowa,  5,190  in  Indiana,  3,500  in  Vermont, 
3,086  in  Wisconsin,  2,977  in  Ccmnecticut,  2,720 
in  New  Hampshire,  2,598  in  New  Jersey,  2,596 
in  Maryland,  2,396  in  Arkansas;  and  there 
were  persons  born  in  every  state  and  territory 
of  the  Union.  Of  those  of  foreign  birth,  54,- 
421  were  born  in  Ireland,  48,826  in  China, 
29,701  in  Germany,  17,669  in  England,  10,660 
in  British  America,  9,339  in  Mexico,  8,068  in 
France,  4,949  in  Scotland,  4,660  in  Italy;  and 
there  were  persons  born  in  about  40  other 
countries.  The  density  of  population  was  229 
to  a  square  mile.  There  were  128,752  families 
with  an  average  of  4*35  persons  each,  and 
96,880  dwellings  with  an  average  of  5*55  per- 
sons to  each.  The  increase  of  population  from 
1860  to  1870  Wiis  47-44  per  cent.  The  most 
remarkable  foreign  immiirration  has  been  from 
China.  Of  the  total  number  (63,254)  of  Chi- 
nese in  the  United  States  and  territories,  as  re- 
turned by  the  census  of  1870,  49,310  were  in 
California.  Of  the  15,949  immigrants  arriving 
at  San  Francisco  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1870,  14,108  were  Chinese.  The  total  num- 
ber of  C/hinese  arrived  in  the  United  States 
up  to  Jan.  1,  1871,  was  109,502,  nearly  all  of 
whom  entered  at  San  Francisco;  46  arrived 
prior  to  1851,  41,397  between  1851  and  1860, 
and  68,059  between  1860  and  1871.  Thev  con- 
sist  mostly  of  male  adults,  there  being  very  few 
women  among  them.  There  were  24,877  per- 
sons 10  years  of  age  and  upward  who  were 
unable  to  read,  and  31.716  (including  2,853 
Chinese  and  1,789  Indians)  were  unable  to 
write ;  of  these,  9,520  were  of  native  and  22,- 
196  of  foreign  birth.  Of  those  of  21  years  and 
upward  unable  to  read  and  write,  12,362  were 
white  males,  9,837  white  fenudes,  468  colored 


males,  and  889  colored  females.  The  number 
of  paupers  supported  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1870,  was  2,317,  at  a  cost  of  $273,147. 
Of  the  total  number  (991)  receiving  support 
June  1,  1870,  354  were  of  native  and  637  of 
foreign  birth.  The  number  of  i)ersons  con- 
victed of  crime  during  the  year  wan  1,107.  Of 
the  total  number  (1,574)  in  ]>rison  June  1, 1870, 
668  were  of  native  and  906  of  foreign  birth. 
There  were  179  blind,  141  deaf  and  dumb, 
1,146  insane,  and  87  idiotic.  There  were  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  47,863  persons,  including 
16,231  agricultural  laborers,  24,061  farmers 
and  planters,  1,980  stock  herders,  1,860  stock 
raisers,  and  293  vine  growers;  in  professional 
and  personal  services  76,112,  including  569 
clergymen,  15,472  domestic  servants,  209  jour- 
nalists, 37,586  laborers  (not  specified),  1,115 
lawyers,  64  metallurgists,  1,257  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  1,958  teachers;  in  trade  and 
transportation,  83,165;  in  manufactures  and 
mechanical  and  mining  industries,  81,508,  of 
whom  8,310  were  blacksmiths,  7,130  carpen- 
ters, and  36,339  miners. — The  most  striking 
feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  California 
is  the  existence  of  two  great  ranges  of  moun- 
tains running  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  and  genercfl- 
ly  parallel,  called  the  Sierra  Nevada  (snowy 
range),  and  the  Coast  range.  The  former 
shoots  off  from  the  latter  on  the  south,  the 
snow-capped  Mt.  San  Bernardino,  11,600  ft. 
high,  near  lat.  34',  Ion.  117°,  being  the  con- 
necting link.  Thence  it  sweeps  N.  W.  to 
about  lat.  38°  45',  Ion.  120^,  whence  it  extends 
due  N.,  forming  from  that  point  the  E.  boun- 
dary of  the  state.  At  the  N.  end  it  is  again 
united  with  the  Coast  range  mountains  by  a 
transverse  range  in  which  is  situated  Mt. 
Shasta,  14,442  iX.  high,  in  about  lat.  41°  15'. 
The  Sierra  Nevada  is  by  far  the  more  lofty  and 
rugged  range,  its  summit  being  generally  above 
the  regi(m  of  peri)etual  snow,  and  having  but 
few  and  those  very  elevated  passes.  In  Cali- 
fornia it  is  450  m.  long  and  80  m.  wide,  with 
an  altitude  varying  from  5,000  to  15,000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Nearly  its  whole  width  is  oc- 
cupied with  its  western  slope,  which  descends 
to  a  level  of  300  ft.  above  the  ocean;  while 
the  E.  slope  is  only  5  or  6  m.  wide,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  great  basin,  which  is  from  4,000 
to  5,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  sides  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  to  a  height  of  about  2,500  ft. 
are  covered  with  oak,  manzanita,  and  nut 
pine,  above  which,  to  a  height  of  8,000  ft., 
dense  forests  of  coniferous  trees  appear,  which 
are  succeeded  by  naked  granite  and  snow. 
From  its  W.  slope  it  sends  off  numerous  spurs 
into  the  interior  valley ;  and  among  these  lies 
the  great  gold  region  discovered  in  1848.  The 
main  chain  attains  it^  greatest  general  height 
in  its  S.  portion,  where  Mt.  Whitney  rises  to 
about  15,000  ft.,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  large 
group  of  peaks  not  less  than  13,000  ft.  high ; 
while  the  surrounding  country  for  300  sq.  m. 
has  an  elevation  of  8,000  ft.  Mt.  Shasta,  in 
the  N.  portion,  is  14,442  ft.  high,  and  towers 
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7,000  ft.  ahovo  all  snirounding  peaks.  It  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  is  visible  in  every  direc- 
tion for  more  tlian  100  m.  Other  notable 
peaks  are  Lassen's,  10,577  ft.,  of  volcanic 
orijfin;  the  Uownieville  buttes,  8,500  ft. ;  Pilot 
peak,  7,y00;  Castle  i)eak,  1H,000 ;  Mt.  Tyndall, 
14,8S«;  Mt.  Brewer,  1 8,880;  and  Mt.'Dana, 
18,277.  There  are  numerous  passes  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada;  those  most  used  in  travel 
are  tiie  Johnson  pass,  6,752  ft  high,  in  lat. 
Qb""  fit/;  llenness,  in  89^  50';  and  Cajon  de 
las  l^'as,  4,250  ft.,  in  34''  50'.  The  Coast 
range,  as  its  name  indicates,  runs  along  the 
coast,  giving  it  a  forbidding  and  dangerous 
rock-boun<l  character.  This  range  averages 
from  2,000  to  4,000  ft.  in  height,  and  is  divided 
in  its  length  by  long  narrow  vidleys,  the  Los 
Angeles,  Salinas,  Santa  Clara,  Sonoma,  Napa, 
and  others,  and  also  by  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  breadth  of  the  coast  mountains 
(from  tlie  Pacific  to  the  great  valley  vf  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaijuin)  does  not  exceed 
40  m.  in  most  parts  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
state.  The  valleys  in  the  midst  of  tliese  coast 
mountains,  some  of  which  are  00  m.  long  by  10 
broad,  possess  an  e<iuable  and  genial  climate. 
The  Monte  IMablo  range,  a  di\nsion  of  the 
C<>ast  range,  covers  a  territory  of  about  150 
m.  long  and  from  20  to  8o  m.  wide,  beginning 
at  San  Pablo  bay  on  the  north.  Monte  Diablo 
itself  is  :},8Sl  ft.  high.  Lying  in  front  of  this 
range  are  the  Contra  Costa  hills,  a  marked 
feature  of  the  scenerv  to  be  observed  from  San 
Francisj'o,  which  extend  from  the  strait  of 
Caniuinez  S.  E.  about  50  m.,  joining  the  main 
range  nt*ar  Mt.  Hamilton,  Avhich  is  4,440  ft. 
liigli.  The  chief  ])eaks  of  the  Coast  range, 
]>esi<les  those  already  mentioned,  are  Sit. 
Kipley,  in  Lake  county,  7,500  ft.  ;  San 
Carl(»s  peak,  in  Fresno  county,  4,077  ;  and 
Mt.  l>ownie,  in  Los  Angeles  county,  5,675. 
The  mountains  of  this  range  are  clothed 
throughout  with  luxuriant  forests,  and  contain 
a  great  variety  of  minerals,  of  which  some  of 
the  most  valuable  are  found  in  abundance.  Be- 
tween the  Coast  range  and  the  o<ean  occur 
numerous  minor  ranges  and  isolate<l  hills,  fre- 
quently approaching  the  water's  e<lge.  and  en- 
closing a  succession  of  the  most  beautiful,  salu- 
brious and  fertile  vallevs.  To  the  north  the 
Pacitic  slope  is  still  more  broken  with  low  hills 
and  mountains.  The  interlocking  spurs  of  the 
Coa<t  ran  ire  and  Sierra  Nevada  cover  the 
whole  northern  end  of  the  state,  and  give  it  a 
very  broken  and  rugged  <*haracter. — Between 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  ranjre  lies  the 
great  basin  bearing  the  double  name  of  the 
San  Joaijuin  and  Sacramento  valleys,  although 
really  l»ut  one  geographical  formation.  This 
extends  N.  and  S.  abtuit  400  m.,  with  an  aver- 
age breadth  of  from  5o  to  00  m.,  and  ])resents 
evidences  of  having  once  been  the  bed  of  a  vast 
lake.  It  is  drained  from  the  north  by  the  Sac- 
ramenti>  river,  and  from  the  south  by  the  San 
Joaipiin.  which,  alter  meeting  and  uniting  in  the 
centre  of  the  basin,  break  through  the  Coast 


range  to  the  Pacific.    At  the  S.  eztremitr  tre 
the  Tulare  lakes  and  raoTBhea,  which  in  the 
wet  season  cover  a  large  extent  of  surface. 
Along  the  great  rivers  the  valleys  are  (generally 
low  and  level,   and  extremely  fertile,  risinc 
into  undulating  slopes  and  low  hills  as  the 
mountains  are  approached  on  either  ude.  and 
broken  on  the  east  by  numerous  spurs  trom 
tlie   Sierra.    At    the   N.   end,    between    lat. 
40°  and  42*^,  is  a  high  table  land  or  platean, 
about  120  m.  long,  and  5,000  ft.  above  the 
ocean  level,  lying  between  the  main  chain  of 
the  Sierra  N^evada  and  a  branch  which  extends 
N.  W.  toward  Mt.  Shasta.    This  plateau  is  an  in- 
dependent basin ;  its  waters  do  not  leave  it  hot 
How  into  a  few  lakes  where  they  are  absorlied  in 
the  sands.    The  great  basin  of  Utah,  a  moun- 
tainous barren  tract  of  land,  having  an  eleva- 
tion of  4,000  or  5,000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  with  no  outlet  for  its  waters,  extentls 
into  the  S.  £.   portion  of  California.    This 
region  is  exceedingly  arid  and  sterile,  and  h 
cut  up  by  numerous  irregular  ridges  of  bare, 
rocky  mountains,  with  intervening  valleys  nf 
sfind  and  volcanic  matter.    On  the  S.  £.  border 
of  the  state  is  a  district  about  140  m.  long  by 
70  m.  wide  which  belongs  to  the  Colorado 
basin,  and  is  known  as  the  Colorado  desert,  on 
account  of  its  barren,  sandy  soil  and  scanty 
vegetation. — California  has  a  seacoast  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  state,  amounting, 
following  the  indentations,  to  somewhat  ov^r 
700  m.    The  princii>al  bays  and  harbors,  liegin- 
ning  on  the  south,  are  San  Diego,  Santa  Barba- 
ra, San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey,  8an  Francisco. 
1  omales.  Bodega,  and  Humboldt.     8an  Fran- 
cisco bay,  the  most  capacious  and   best  pri>- 
tected  harbor  on  the  "W.  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica, is  nearly  50  m.  long  (including  its  exten- 
sion San  Pablo  bay)  and  about  9  m.  wide. 
Tlie  entrance  to  the  bay  is  in  lat.  87**  48',  Ion. 
122''  80',  through  a  strait  about  5  m.  long,  and 
a  mile  wide,  and   is  named  ChrysopylK  or 
Golden  Gate.     The  peninsulas  which  separate 
the  bay  from  the  ocean  are  from  6  to  15  m. 
wide ;  on  the  S.  one  is  situated  the  city  of  San 
Francis(.*o.    At  the  N.  extremity  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bay,  and  connected  with  it,  is  the  snialler 
bay  of  San  Pablo,  about  10  m.  in  diameter: 
and  £.  of  this  is  that  of  Suisun,  about  8  ni. 
long  by  4  m.  wide.    There  are  two  capes, 
Mendocino,   in  lat.  40°  25',   said  to  be  the 
stormiest  ]>]ace  on  the  coast,  and  Conception,  in 
84''  25',  the  S.  limit  of  the  cold  fogs  and  cool 
summers.     There  are  few  islands  on  the  coast, 
and  they  are  small.   The  Farallones,  or  Needles, 
are  a  small  grou]>  of  seven  islands,  the  nearest 
of  which  is  about  20  m.  W.  of  the   Gc^den 
(inte.    They    consist  of  bare   ragged   roclui 
which  are  the  res<irt  of  large  nurabera  of  sea 
lions  and  binls.    On  the  southernmost  island 
is  a  first-class  lighthouse.    The  other  islands 
lie  S.  of  Point  Conception,  the  furthest  one 
being  al>ont  60  m.  from  the  mainlimd.     They 
are  named  Sim  Miguel,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Sanu 
Cruz,  fonning  a  group  about  20  m.  ftom  the 
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mainland  opposite  Santa  Barbara  oonntj ;  San 
Nicolas,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Gatalina,  and 
Stin  Clemente,  which  is  the  most  southerly. 
They  are  hilly,  rocky,  and  generally  sterile. 
Some  of  them  are  used  for  sheep  grazing,  and 
otiiers  are  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  seal, 
otter,  beaver,  &c. — The  Sacramento  and  San 
Joa<iuin  are  the  most  important  rivers  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  former  having  its  head  springs  in 
Mt.  Shasta  and  its  connected  spurs  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  state,  and  the  latter  rising  in  the 
Tulare  lakes  on  the  south ;  they  flow  toward 
each  other,  the  former  S.  and  the  latter  N., 
draining  the  great  valley  to  which  they  jointly 
give  name,  until  they  finally  unite  near  lat 
38°,  turn  abruptly  W.,  and  flow  through  Suisun 
bay  into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  Nearly 
all  the  tributaries  of  these  rivers  are  small, 
and  flow  chiefly  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
principal  being  the  Feather,  with  three  consid- 
erable forks,  the  Yuba,  and  the  American, 
flowing  into  the  Sacramento,  and  the  Calave- 
ras, Stanislaus,  Tuolumne,  and  Merced,  into 
the  San  Joaquin.  The  Sacramento  is  about 
870  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  for  large  steam- 
boats at  all  seasons  to  Sacramento,  90  m.  from 
its  mouth,  or  120  m.  from  San  Francisco,  and 
for  smaller  craft  to  Red  Blufia,  about  150  or 
200  m.  above  Sacramento.  The  San  Joaquin, 
about  350  m.  long,  is  navigable  for  ordinary 
steamers  to  Stockton,  and  for  small  craft  during 
the  rainy  season  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tulare 
slough,  about  150  m.  Kern  river,  between  lat. 
35°  and  36°,  forms  the  S.  boundary  of  the 
raining  region.  The  Klamath  flows  from  Ore- 
gon through  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  state, 
with  a  considerable  affluent  from  the  south 
called  the  Trinity,  and  empties  into  the  Pacific. 
The  Salinas,  or  Buenaventura,  flowing  N.  into 
the  bay  of  Monterey,  drains  the  valley  between 
the  Coast  range  and  a  minor  one,  called  the 
Morena.  The  Rio  P^jaro,  having  its  outlet 
near  that  of  the  Salinas,  and  the  Eel  and 
Russian  rivers  on  the  north,  are  considerable 
streams.  The  Colorado,  forming  in  part  the 
8.  E.  boundary  of  the  state,  is  an  important 
river,  flowing  S.  into  the  gulf  of  California, 
and  navigable  to  Callville,  012  m.  above  its 
mouth.  There  are  numerous  streams  of  less 
importance  on  the  S.  coast,  most  of  which 
are  lost  in  the  sands  before  reaching  the 
ocean. — There  are  few  lakes  worthy  of  men- 
tion in  California.  The  largest  is  Tulare,  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  state,  which  is  very  shoal ; 
it  is  about  33  m.  long  by  22  wide,  though  in 
the  wet  season  it  covers  a  much  larger  area. 
Owen's,  Kern,  and  Buena  Vista  are  much 
smaller  lakes,  in  the  same  vicinity.  Donner 
lake  and  Lake  Tahoe  are  small  bodies  of  water 
much  visited  by  tourists,  lying  near  the  E.  bor- 
der of  the  state  N.  of  San  Francisco.  Mono, 
14  m.  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  9  m.  wide,  lies 
in  Mono  countv,  E.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The 
water,  being  saturated  with  various  mineral 
sabstances,  the  chief  of  which  are  salt,  lime, 
borax,  and  the  carbonate  of  soda,  is  intensely 


bitter  and  saline,  and  of  such  high  speoiflo 
gravity  that  the  human  body  floats  in  it  very 
lightly.  No  living  thing  except  the  larva  of  a 
small  fly  and  a  small  crustacean  inhabits  this 
lake,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Dead  sea 
of  California.  The  other  lakes  are :  Clear,  in 
Lake  county,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  about 
10  m.  long;  and  Klamath  and  Goose  lakes, 
lying  partly  in  Oregon. — ^The  geological  sur- 
vey of  the  state,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Whitney,  has  been  in  progress  since  1860. 
Geologically  considered,  California  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  palsaozoic  and  tertiary  epochs. 
The  rocks  are  princii)ally  granite  formations 
of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  ages ;  the  former 
occurring  in  the  high  mountains,  the  latter  in 
the  valleys.  A  bituminous  slate  formation  of 
the  tertiary  age  extends  through  the  state  as 
far  N.  as  Cape  Mendocino,  above  which  more 
recent  formations  are  found.  Much  of  the 
rock  is  metamorphic.  The  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys  are  covered  with  a  dilu- 
vium from  400  to  1,500  ft.  deep.  Throughout 
the  coast  range  serpentine  and  silicious  fer- 
ruginous rock  occurs  in  connection  with  cin- 
nabar. No  older  formation  than  the  cretaceous 
is  found  except  in  the  extreme  northern  part 
of  the  state.  In  the  Mcmte  Diablo  range  the 
mountain  masses  are  almost  wholly  made  up  of 
cretaceous  and  tertiary  strata,  with  instances 
of  peculiar  local  metamorphism.  The  Contra 
Costa  hills  consist  principally  of  cretaceous  and 
tertiary  strata,  which  are  irregular  in  strike 
and  dip.  Near  San  Francisco  the  hills  appear 
to  be  composed  of  an  argillaceous  sandstone, 
while  jaspery  rcxsks  occur  in  the  outskirts.  In 
the  coast  ranges  N.  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
while  they  are  generally  of  similar  character  to 
those  already  described,  silicious  and  jaspery 
rocks  predominate,  and  serpentine  is  found  in 
enormous  masses.  The  geology  of  the  S.  part 
of  the  state  is  but  little  known.  Tlie  Sierra  Ne- 
vada range  consists  of  a  central  mass  of  granite, 
flanked  by  metamori)hic  slates  of  secondary  age. 
The  highest  summits  and  broadest  mass  of 
the  chain  in  the  S.  portion  are  composed  of 
granite ;  metamorphic  slates,  belonging  to  the 
E.  flank,  form  the  summits  of  the  central  por- 
tion, while  the  highest  points  of  the  N.  portion 
of  the  chain  are  formed  of  volcanic  rocks. 
The  W.  flank,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  is 
marked  at  intervals  along  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valley  by  undisturbed  marine 
tertiary  and  cretaceous  strata.  S.  of  Sacra- 
mento the  tertiary  strata  are  well  developed, 
while  further  N.  the  cretaceous  rests  upon  the 
upturned  auriferous  slates.  Upon  the  creta- 
ceous rest  tertiary  strata  connected  with  vol- 
canic material.  Much  of  the  N.  portion  of 
this  chain  is  highly  volcanic.  In  former  eras 
there  were  probably  many  volcanoes  in  the 
range.  Numerous  fossil  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  state.  Beds  of  marine  shells 
have  been  met  with  on  the  shores  of  San  Pablo 
bay,  on  the  sides  of  Monte  Diablo,  and  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, — The  mineralogy 
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of  Culifornift  presents  some  marked  peculiari- 
ties. Of  tlie  known  ininerul  species,  number- 
ing al>out  Too,  only  about  100  ure  found.  Sili- 
cates, so  common  in  volcanic  rooks,  and  tluor 
spar  and  baryles,  so  abundant  in  the  vein 
st(mes  of  other  mining  countries,  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  A  m>t  less  marked  feature  is 
I)reseuted  in  the  absence  of  zeolites.  The 
number  of  minerals  that  have  been  success- 
fully worked  is  exceedingly  limited,  compris- 
ing chiedy  gold,  mercury,  copper,  and  silver. 
Of  the  minoral  productions  of  California  gold 
is  beyond  comparison  the  most  important,  the 
most  remarkable  gold  tieldsin  the  world  exist- 
ing in  the  state.  Though  the  metid  has  been 
found  E.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  among  the 
mountiiins  of  the  coast,  and  in  various  other 
localities,  almost  the  entire  product  of  the 
state  has  been  derived  from  the  great  aurifer- 
ous belt  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
extendimr  from  Fort  Tejon  northward  into 
Oregon,  and  measuring  about  220  m.  by  -k)  wide. 
The  gold  deposits  of  the  X.  and  S.  extremi- 
ties of  this  belt  are  of  comparatively  little  im- 
l)ortance.  The  central  portion,  embracing  the 
W.  parts  of  Mariposa,  Tuolumne,  Calaveras, 
Ama<h»r,  El  Dorado,  Placer,  Nevada,  Sierra, 
and  Plumas,  and  the  E.  part  of  Yuba  and  Butte 
counties,  forms  the  great  gold-mining  region. 
The  gold,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  found  in  the 
native  or  metallic  state.  It  is  never  perfectly 
pure,  but  is  alwavs  alloved  with  more  (jr  less 
bilver,  and  sometimes  also  with  small  (luanti- 
ties  ol'  oiliiT  metals.  It  occurs  extensively  in 
two  distimr  and  well  defined  conditions,  viz.: 
in  tile  soliil  rock,  usuallv  in  veins,  and  iu  allu- 
vial  <lep«>sits  in  the  form  of  minute  scales, 
coarse  grains,  and  larger  pieces,  more  or  less 
water- worn  and  mixed  with  the  siind  and 
gravel.  The  former  class  of  deposits  are 
known  jis  auriferous  quartz  lodes,  and  the  lat- 
ter as  placers.  From  this  circumstance  three 
distinct  nnjiles  of  mining  have  arisen,  viz. : 
placer,  hydraulic,  and  (piartz  or  vein  mining. 
In  the  first  named,  the  met;il  is  obtained  by 
washing  the  auriferous  gravel,  by  which  process 
the  gohl,  owing  to  its  great  specific  gravity,  is 
speedily  separated  from  the  sand  and  earthy 
matter.  Owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the  pro- 
cess placer  mining  was  at  tirst  chiefly  carried 
on,  but  has  been  largely  superseded  by  hydraulic 
and  quartz  mining,  which  require  more  capital, 
skill,  and  complicated  machinery.  In  hydnmlic 
mining  a  body  of  water  in  a  compact  continu- 
ous stream  is  directed  with  great  f(>rce  upon 
banks  or  walls  of  auriferous  earth  and  cemented 
gravel  dep(»sits,  by  means  of  powerful  nozzles. 
The  matter  thus  loosi*ned,  together  with  the 
water,  is  received  in  sluiees  in  which  the  gold, 
having  precipitated,  is  collected,  while  the 
Worthless  debris  is  carried  away.  In  this  man- 
ner numy  large  hills  have  been  levelled.  The 
auriferous  tjuartz  occurs  in  veins  and  ledges, 
which  are  very  numen)us,  and  have  a  general 
N.  N.  \V.  and  S.  S.  E.  direction,  parallel  with 
the  central  axis  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.      The 


rock  is  crashed  in  powerftil  milla  and  the  gold 
extracted  by  amalgamation.  The  first  of  the^e 
nulls  were  erected  in  18ol.  In  1870  there  were 
421  (including  8  silver  and  5  gold  and  silver), 
of  which  200  were  operated  by  steam,  lUS  by 
water,  and  17  by  steam  and  water.  The  total 
cost  of  machinery  was  $6,500,000;  total  num- 
ber of  stamps,  4,()73.  In  addition  to  the  8tam[»s 
there  are  several  hundred  arastras.  These  mills 
are  distributed  among  nearly  all  the  countii's 
of  the  state ;  but  the  most  im|H>rtant  mining 
counties  are  Nevada,  containing  79  quartz 
mills  with  an  aggregate  of  742  stamps;  Tuo- 
lunme,  41  mills ;  and  El  Dorado,  40.  llie  most 
accurate  estimate  of  the  gold  prodact  of  Cali- 
fornia since  the  discovery  of  that  metal  in  1848 
is  as  follows : 
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Next  to  gold,  probably  the  most  important 
mining  interest  of  California  is  the  proiluctiMD 
of  quicksilver,  which  is  obtained  only  from  its 
sulphuret  or  cinnabar,  of  which  de]»08its  are 
found  at  many  points ;  it  occurs  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  in  triassic  rocks  in  the  S.  iM^rtion 
of  the  state,  but  most  abundantly  in  the  Coast 
range.  In  1870  there  were  four  establish- 
ments for  smelting  quicksilver,  of  which  two 
were  in  Santa  Clara  co.,  and  one  each  in  Fres- 
no and  Lake  counties.  The  capital  invested 
was  §3,o00,000 ;  wages  paid  during  the  year, 
$181,000;  value  of  materials,  $837,800:  of  pro- 
ducts, $1,027,080.  The  New  Almaden  mine, 
in  Santa  Clara  co.,  the  oldest  and  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  state,  ]>roduced  from  Jnlv, 
18."50,  to  December,  1867,  85,833,580  lbs.  of 
quicksilver,  or  401,887  flasks,  from  214,775.175 
lbs.  of  ore.  The  total  production  of  the  state 
in  18r)9  was  3:$, 000  tlasks;  in  1870,  29,546; 
in  1871,  31,881.  The  ex]M)rts  of  quicksilver 
from  San  Francisco  during  the  five  yean 
ending  with  1871  amounted  to  120,767  flasks, 
of  which  51,340  were  to  China,  42,391  to 
Mexico,  1 1,600  to  South  America,  and  10,700  to 
New  York.  Ores  of  silver  abt>imd  in  various 
I)arts  of  the  state,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
rich ;  but  silver  mining  has  not  yet  been  devel- 
oped to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  of  any 
considerable  imi)ortance.  Argentiferous  galena 
is  mined  at  numerous  localities  in  San  Bernardi- 
no, Mono,  Alpine,  and  Inyo  counties ;  the  mines 
of  the  last  named  county  exceed  in  productive- 
ness all  others  within  the  state.  In  1870  there 
were  in  tlie  last  three  counties  8  silver  quartz 
mills,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $832,500,  besides 
o  gold  and  silver  quartz  mills  in  Invo  co.  Argen- 
tiferous copper  ores  are  found  in  that  part  of  the 
state  bordering  on  Arizona,  and  argentiferous 
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galena  abounds  in  the  island  of  Santa  Oatalina. 
Iron  ores  of  superior  quality  exist  in  the  Coast 
range  mountains  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
state,  but  not  generally  under  circumstances 
favorable  to  their  reduction.  The  most  valua- 
ble doi>03its  are  in  Sierra  co.  The  ores  occur 
in  a  bolt  of  mctamorphio  rocks,  and  are  mark- 
ed by  an  entire  absence  of  arsenic,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  such  other  substances  as  tend 
to  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  metal.  The 
ores  are  magnetic,  and  of  the  same  variety  as 
those  from  which  the  best  Swedish  and  Russian 
iron  is  made.  Iron  pyrites,  or  the  sulphuret  of 
iron,  is  found  with  gold  in  many  of  the  quartz 
veins.  Deposits  of  chromic  iron  and  man- 
ganese exist  in  the  Coast  range.  Copper  ore 
has  been  found  in  various  localities.  Sulphuret 
of  copper,  or  copper  pyrites,  is  found  in  aurif- 
erous quartz  lodes  in  nearly  all  the  mining 
counties.  Platinum  abounds  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  Klamath  valley.  In  the  coast  mountains 
asphaltum  exists  in  immense  quantities,  and 
petroleum  has  been  obtained  to  some  extent 
by  tunnelling.  Deposits  of  lead  and  zinc  have 
been  discovered,  but  are  yet  undeveloped.  Tin 
ore  of  a  rich  quality  has  been  found,  also 
plumbago,  cobalt  in  various  ores,  a  largo  lode 
of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  chalk,  and  cliromium. 
Alum  exists  in  Santa  Clara  and  Calaveras 
counties,  and  at  the  Geysers  and  Owens's  lake, 
where  there  are  hot  alum  springs.  Fine  s[)eci- 
mens  of  alabaster,  marble,  granite,  and  buhr- 
stone  have  been  obtained.  The  beautifully 
variegated  Suisun  marble  occurs  in  the  sand- 
stones of  the  Pelevo  hills.  Bismuth,  gypsum, 
and  many  varieties  of  precious  stones  occur 
throughout  the  mountains.  Fine  varieties  of 
porcelain  clay  exist  in  many  of  the  mining 
counties;  and  clay  suitable  for  making  fire 
brick  is  found  near  Bonicia.  Beds  of  hydraulic 
limestone,  occupying  a  position  between  the 
sandstones  and  the  shales,  occur  in  the  creta- 
ceous strata,  but  cannot  be  obtained  of  sufficient 
size  for  use  as  an  ornamental  stone. — Of  the 
Don-metallic  mineral  products,  the  most  im- 
l)ortant  are  coal,  borax,  sulphur,  and  salt.  In 
1800  valuable  deposits  of  coal  were  discovered 
on  the  N.  slope  of  Monte  Diablo,  in  beds  vary- 
ing in  width  from  30  to  60  inches.  Bituminous 
coal  of  good  quality  is  obtained,  which  is  taken 
by  rail  to  the  San  Joaquin  river,  5  m.  distant, 
and  shipped  thence  by  water.  In  1870  the 
shipments  to  San  Francisco  amounted  to  129,- 
761  tons,  and  in  1869  to  145,227.  Coal  also 
exists  in  the  hills  S.  of  Monte  Diablo.  In  1859 
remarkable  deposits  of  borax,  or  biborate  of 
si>dii,  were  discovered  beneath  the  waters  of 
Borax  lake,  near  the  8.  extremity  of  Clear 
lake.  The  water  of  the  lake,  which  generally 
covers  about  100  acres  at  an  average  depth  of 
3  ft.,  is  impregnated  with  borax.  Beneath  the 
water,  in  a  thick  layer  of  mud,  borax  abounds 
in  crystals,  some  of  which  are  3  inches  across. 
This  mud  has  been  tested  and  found  to  be 
charged  with  borax  to  the  depth  of  60  ft. 
There  is  another  borax  lake  a  few  miles  N.  K 


of  Clear  lake.  On  the  edge  of  the  latter  is  a 
group  of  boiling  springs,  scattered  over  an  area 
of  about  eight  acres,  lightly  charged  with  bo- 
racic  acid,  soda,  and  chlorine.  These  springs 
discharge  about  800  gallons  of  water  per  min- 
ute. Sulphur  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the 
state,  but  most  extensively  near  Clear  lake 
and  in  Colusa  co.  Near  the  former  place  are 
immense  deposits  which  yield  70  to  80  per 
cent,  of  pure  brilliant  sulphur.  Salt  is  found 
at  various  points.  The  most  extensive  works 
are  in  Alameda  co.,  near  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  the  salt  annually  collected  ex- 
ceeds 10,000  tons.  Mineral  springs  of  every 
variety  exist  in  abundance,  some  of  which  are 
highly  esteemed  for  their  medicinal  qualities. 
In  San  Bernardino  valley  are  numerous  warm 
springs  with  temperatures  varying  from  108® 
to  172®. — The  climate  of  California  varies 
greatly  in  different  parts,  irrespective  of  the 
great  range  of  latitude,  94",  through  which  the 
state  extends.  It  differs  widely  from  that  of 
the  Atlantic  slope  in  the  same  latitudes,  and 
probably  from  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Properly  speaking,  California  has  sev- 
eral climates :  the  basin  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys  having  one ;  the  western 
slope  of  the  Coast  range,  N.  of  lat.  35°,  anoth- 
er ;  and  that  portion  of  the  state  S.  of  35°  still 
another.  The  climate  W.  of  the  Coast  range 
is  different  from  that  E.  of  the  same  range, 
which  is  less  than  60  m.  in  width.  At  San 
Francisco  the  mercury  seldom  rises  above  80° 
in  the  dry,  or  falls  below  40°  in  tlie  wet  season. 
A  record  of  the  climate  of  San  Francisco,  ex- 
tending from  1850  to  1872,  shows  thnt  the 
greatest  degree  of  cold  during  that  j)eriod  was 
in  January,  1854,  when  the  mercury  fell  to 
25°.  The  extreme  of  heat  for  the  same  period 
was  98°  in  September,  1852,  a  very  unusual 
temperature  for  San  Francisco.  Snow  very 
rarely  falls  there,  and  the  wint^jrs  boar  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Indian  summer  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley.  The  mercury  seldom  if  ever 
remains  at  the  freezing  point  24  hours  together. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  country  in  the  world 
has  so  cool  summers  and  so  warm  winters,  yet 
there  are  comparatively  great  changes  in  sum- 
mer days,  the  mercury  sometimes  falling  to 
46°  in  July,  and  rising  to  87°;  variations  of 
from  20°  to  30°  during  24  hours  are  not  un- 
common, yet  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
coldest  month  is  only  about  10°  lower  than 
that  of  the  warmest.  The  coolness  of  the  sum- 
mer nights  is  attributed  to  the  extreme  clear- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  favoring  radiation. 
The  wind  blows  for  a  part  of  each  day  from 
the  N.  and  N.  W.  along  the  coast  nearly  the 
whole  year.  During  eight  months  of  the  year 
the  prevailing  wind  in  San  Francisco  is  south- 
west. This  wind  commences  pouring  through 
the  Golden  Gate  toward  noon,  and  increases 
in  violence  and  chilliness  till  late  at  night. 
Heavy  fogs  occur  during  the  night  in  the 
months  m  Jane,  July,  and  August,  but  are 
of  rare  ooourrence  in  winter,  when  the  winds 
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are  not  so  strong.  The  numerous  sheltered  val- 
leys near  the  coast  are  comparatively  free  from 
winds  and  fogs,  and  have  a  delicious  and  equa- 
ble chmate.  In  the  interior  the  extremes  are 
niucli  greater,  the  mercury  in  the  Sacramento  I 
valley  often  rising  in  summer  to  110°  or  112°, 
and  along  the  Colonido  as  high  as  14()°;  but 
owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, this  great  heat  is  much  less  prostrating 
m  its  etlect  than  even  a  considerably  lower 
temperature  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  the 
nights  are  never  so  hot  as  to  prevent  sleep.  In  | 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  basin  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  winter  is  about  4° 
below  that  of  the  coast,  and  of  the  summer 
from  20°  to  30°  above.  The  greater  heat  of 
summer  is  supposed  to  result  from  the  absence 
of  the  ocean  breezes  and  fogs,  and  the  cold  of 
winter  from  the  proximity  to  the  snow-capped 
Sierra  Nevada.  Southern  California  is  said  to 
possess  a  better  climate  than  Italy.  S.  of  San 
Francisco  and  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  frost 
is  rarely  known.  Koses  bloom  throughout  the 
winter,  and  many  trees  retain  their  foliage 
green  the  year  round.  The  air,  peculiarly 
warm  and  dry,  is  wonderfully  healthful  and 
highly  favorable  to  consumptives  and  persons 
subject  to  diseases  of  the  throat.  For  this  rea- 
son, San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Bernardi- 
no, Stockton,  and  Visalia  have  become  popu- 
lar winter  resorts  for  invalids.  At  San  Diego 
nat.  32°  44',  Ion.  117°  0')  the  prevailing  wind 
auriug  ten  months  of  tlie  year  is  west.  The 
mean  temi)erature  for  the  year  and  for  the 
seasons  at  various  localities  is  shown  in  the 
following  statement: 


for  the  seasons  and  the  year  at  different  lo- 
calities is : 
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California  has  a  rainy  and  a  dry  season,  the 
former  nearly  corresponding  to  the  winter,  and 
the  lattor  to  the  summer  of  the  Atlantic  re- 
gion. The  rains  begin  at  the  north  early  in 
autumn,  but  do  not  fall  in  the  latitude  of  San 
FranciiM'o,  in  any  appreciable  quantity,  until 
about  the  middle  of  December,  which  is  the 
montli  of  greatest  rain.  The  rainy  seas^on  ter- 
minates towanl  the  end  of  May.  June,  July, 
August,  and  September  are  dry,  only  2 "5  inch- 
es of  rain  having  fallen  in  these  months  col- 
lectively in  17  years.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  on  an  average  220  perfectly 
clear  days  in  a  year;  85  days  more  or  less 
cloudy ;  and  60  rainy.  Observations  covering 
a  periiMl  of  17  years  show  the  mean  fall  of  rain 
in  San  Francisco  to  be  in  January,  4*5 1  inches; 
February,  3-08;  March,  2-70;  April,  1'74; 
May, -82;  June, '05;  July, -02 ;  August, -01 ; 
September,  •*J:  October,  7)7;  Noveml)er,  2'7-t; 
December,  5*37.    The  average  fall,  in  inches, 


Snow  is  very  rare  on  the  coast  and  in  the  val- 
leys, and  never  remains  for  many  days  except 
in  the  Klamath  valley,  where  there  \b  some- 
times a  month's  sleighing  daring  the  winter. 
There  are  many  mining  towns  high  up  in  the 
mountains  where  the  snow  falls  to  a  great 
depth,  and  lies  till  lato  in  the  spring,  flail 
rarely  occurs.  A  marked  phenomenon  of  the 
climate  is  the  comparative  absence  of  thunder 
and  lightnuig.  During  antnmn  many  of  the 
rivers  sink  m  the  sand  soon  after  leading  the 
mountains  in  which  they  rise ;  the  plains  and 
hills  are  baked  hard  to  the  depth  of  many 
inches;  the  grass  and  herbage,  except  near 
springs  and  in  swampy  ground,  are  dried  up 
and  burned  as  brown  as  the  earth  they  grow 
upon.  Earthquake  shocks  arc  quite  fire<|uent 
in  California,  but  rarely  so  severe  as  to  do  any 
damage.  Sand  storms,  similar  to  the  simooms 
of  Africa,  but  less  dangerous,  sometimes  occur 
in  the  Colorado  desert.  Tne  climate  is  re- 
markably adverse  to  epideouc  diseases.  Ma- 
larious fevers,  but  not  generally  of  a  severe 
type,  occur  in  mimy  of  the  interior  valleys. 
Or  the  0,025  deatlis  reported  by  the  census  of 
1870,  8,539  were  from  general  diseases,  1,1M 
from  affections  of  the  nervous,  436  of  the  circu- 
latory, 854  of  the  respiratory,  1,093  of  the  di- 
gestive, and  816  of  the  integumentary  system. 
— California  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  vege- 
table productions  than  for  its  mineral  wealth. 
This  is  owing  rather  to  the  highly  favorable 
climate  than  to  superiority  of  soil.  The  soil  of 
the  valleys,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  inte- 
rior, is  generally  fertile,  and  consists  of  a  grav- 
elly clay  with  a  rich  sandy  loam.  The  greater 
part  of  the  farming  lands  lies  in  the  valley 
of  the  Sacramento  and  in  southern  Oalifomia. 
The  Sacramento  valley  contains  about  5,000.- 
000  acres,  much  of  which  is  very  fertile  and 
never  needs  irrigation.  Southern  California, 
which  includes  the  San  Joaquin  vaUey  and  its 
extensions,  the  Tulare  and  Kern  valleys,  togeth- 
er with  the  parallel  counties  on  the  coast,  is 
the  garden  of  the  state.  Its  soil  is  rich,  but 
needs  irrigation.  In  1871  90,344  acres  were 
artificially  irrigated.  All  the  fruits  and  cere- 
als of  the  temperate  zones  are  produced  in 
abundance  throughout  the  state ;  while  in  the 
southern  districts  nearly  all  the  most  valuable 
products  of  the  tropics  are  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess. In  many  of  the  southern  counties  two 
crops  are  taken  annually  from  the  same  field. 
In  1870  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops  was:  Indian  com,  85*6  buaneb; 
wheat,  19;  rye,  38;  oats,  35*6;  barley,  26"9; 
buckwheat,  32*5;    potatoes,  148;    hi^,    1*48 
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toDs.  The  product  of  barley  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  two  crops 
being  gathered  in  a  year.  Wild  oats  grow 
luxuriantly  in  the  Sacramento  valley  and  to  the 
westward;  this  cures  in  the  dry  season  and 
affords  excellent  fodder.  In  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  are  some  of  the  finest  wheat  fields  in  the 
world.  California  wheat  is  noted  for  its  supe- 
rior quality  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Rye,  buckwheat,  and  Indian 
corn  are  little  cultivated,  the  nights  being  too 
cold' for  the  last  named.  Cotton,  tobacco,  and 
sugar  cane  have  been  cultivated  with  success, 
while  the  marsh  lands  will  produce  rice.  The 
sugar  beet^  which  is  planted  in  January,  grows 
to  an  enormous  size  and  is  easy  of  cultivation ; 
it  is  said  to  be  much  richer  in  sugar  than  the 
beet  of  France.  The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar 
has  been  undertaken  on  a  pretty  largo  scede, 
and  has  met  with  encouraging  success.  There 
is  an  extensive  manufactory  near  Sacramento, 
and  another  at  Alvarado.  In  1872  the  former 
had  11,600  acres  planted  with  beets,  and  the 
latter  500  acres  yielding  about  12  tons  to  the 
acre,  while  the  average  yield  of  sugar  is  160 
lbs.  to  each  ton  of  beets.  The  production  of 
beet  sugar  promises  to  become  one  of  the  lead- 
ing industries  of  the  state.  The  climate  is  pe- 
culiarly favorable  to  the  growth  of  hops,  the 
yield  being  about  1,500  lbs.  per  acre.  Chic- 
cory  grows  luxuriantly ;  tliere  are  two  manu- 
factories in  San  Francisco  for  the  preparation 
of  the  root  to  bo  used  as  oofiee.  Tiiere  is  little 
sward  in  the  state ;  a  few  varieties  of  grass 
grow  on  the  hillsides.  The  counties  forming 
the  central  coast  section  constitute  the  chief 
dairy  district.  The  production  of  fruits  is  un- 
paralleled both  in  variety  and  amount,  and  in- 
cludes apples,  apricots,  cherries,  figs,  grapes, 
lemons,  oranges,  nectarines,  olives,  plums, 
pears,  peaches,  pomegranates,  pineapples, 
prunes,  quinces,  bananas,  limes,  citrons,  rasp- 
berries, strawberries,  blackberries,  gooseber- 
ries, currants,  raisins,  almonds,  walnuts,  chest- 
nuts, &c.  Fruits  generally  attain  a  much  larger 
size  than  in  the  eastern  states.  In  1872  there 
were  in  the  state  38,991  orange  trees  in  flour- 
isliing  condition,  7,381  lemon,  45,655  fig,  38,- 
486  olive,  59,478  almond,  and  51,606  apricot 
trees ;  besides  2,446,528  apple,  835,321  peach, 
856,252  pear,  243,058  plum,  and  19,059  prune 
trees.  These,  with  several  other  varieties  of 
tropical  fruits  in  the  southern  counties,  are 
brought  to  maturity  with  very  little  care, 
and  bear  abundance  of  excellent  fruit.  Cali- 
fornia is  widely  celebrated  for  its  production 
of  grapes  and  wines.  There  are  more  than 
80,000  acres  planted  with  vines,  which  grow 
both  in  the  lowlands  and  on  the  hillsides.  The 
average  number  of  vines  per  acre  is  about  900, 
which  give  an  average  yield  of  800  gallons  of 
wine  and  20  of  brandy.  The  grape  region  ex- 
tends from  the  S.  boundary  about  600  m. 
northerly,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about 
100  m.,  and  includes  three  distinct  wine  dis- 
tricts :  the  southern,  or  Los  Angeles,  making 


port  and  other  sweet  wines,  together  with 
some  white  wines ;  the  Coast  range,  including 
Sonoma  and  Napa  counties,  i>roducing  white 
and  red  acid  wines,  hock,  sauteme,  claret,  &c. ; 
and  the  foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  ma- 
king dry  wines  of  excellent  quality,  sherry,  ma- 
deira, teneritfe,  &c.  The  wines  of  California 
resemble  those  of  Spain,  Hungary,  and  Greece, 
rather  than  those  of  France,  Italy,  or  Germany. 
Of  the  total  production  of  wine,  8,092,330  gal- 
lons in  the  United  States  in  1870,  according  to 
the  census,  1,804,656  gallons  were  produced  in 
California ;  but  local  returns  make  tlie  amount 
several  times  larger.  Raisins  are  also  success- 
fully produced.  The  production  and  manufac- 
ture of  silk  form  an  unportant  branch  of  in- 
dustry. The  white  and  black  mulberry  trees 
thrive  here,  attaining  a  growth  in  three  years 
equal  to  that  of  five  years  in  France,  while  the 
yield  of  leaves  is  much  greater.  Two  crops 
of  cocoons  are  raised  in  tihe  year,  in  ^lay  and 
July,  the  whole  process  requiring  six  weeks. 
The  extraordinary  advantages  of  climate  ren- 
der artificial  heat  unnecessary;  the  cocoone- 
ries are  singularly  free  from  disease.  The  num- 
ber of  mulberry  trees  in  the  state  in  1870,  as 
officially  returned,  was  1,609,822,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  silk  cocoons  in  that  year  was  3,587 
lbs.  A  silk  manufacturing  company  has  been 
organized  in  San  Francisco. — Next  to  Australia, 
California  is  regarded  as  the  best  country  in 
the  world  for  sheep  raising.  No  shelter  is 
needed  for  the  flock,  while  the  fleeces  are  re- 
markably heavy  and  of  superior  quality.  It  is 
said  that  one  third  of  the  wool  product  is  a 
second  crop,  clipped  in  the  autumn.  In  1870 
California  produced  more  wool  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union  except  Ohio.  The  Angora 
or  Cashmere  goat  has  been  successfully  intro- 
duced into  the  state;  the  number  in  1870  was 
24,097.  There  were  no  bees  in  the  state  prior 
to  1850,  but  they  are  now  kept  in  large  niun- 
bers  with  great  success,  and  the  production  of 
honey  is  very  large. — In  1870  there  were  in 
the  state  6,218,133  acres  of  improved  land, 
477,880  of  woodland,  and  4,781,092  of  other 
unimproved  land.  The  cash  value  of  farms 
was  $141,240,028,  of  farming  implements  and 
machinery  $5,316,690 ;  wages  paid  during  the 
year,  including  the  value  of  board,  $10,369,247 ; 
total  (estimated)  value  of  all  farm  productions, 
including  betterments  and  additions  to  stock, 
$49,856,024;  orchard  products,  $1,384,480; 
produce  of  market  gardens,  $1,059,779 ;  for- 
est products,  $566,017;  home  manufactures, 
$801,491;  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for 
slaughter,  $6,112,503;  livestock,  $37,964,752. 
There  were  192,278  horses,  17,533  mules  and 
asses,  164,093  cows,  6,944  working  oxen,  461,- 
861  other  cattle,  2,768,187  sheep,  and  441,617 
swine.  The  chief  productions  were  16,676,702 
bushels  of  wheat,  26,275  of  rve,  1,221,222  of 
Indian  com,  1,757,507  of  oats  8,783,490  of 
barley,  21,928  of  buckwheat,  880,010  of  peas 
and  beans,  2,049,227  of  Irish  and  202,085  of 
sweet  potatoes,  1,858  of  clover  seed,  18,294  of 
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flax  seed,  551,778  tons  of  hay,  84  hales  of  cot- 
ton, 11,391,743  Ihs.  of  wool,  7,900,744  of 
hutter,  3,895,074  of  cheese,  8,693,021  gal- 
lons of  milk  sold,  1,814,656  of  wine,  625,064 
lbs.  of  h(>i)S,  31,740  of  flax,  8,587  of  silk  co- 
coons, 294,326  of  honey,  and  4,908  of  wax. 
— The  flora  of  California  is  remarkable  tor  con- 
taining the  largest  and  most  beautiful  conifer- 
ous trees  in  the  world,  including  the  mammoth 
tree,  redwood,  sugar  pine,  red  fir,  yellow  flr, 
and  arbor  vita),  which  attain  to  unparalleled 
sizes.  A  groat  part  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys,  the  Colorado  desert,  the 
£.  slope  of  the  coast  mountains,  and  the  Coast 
range  S.  of  lat.  85''  are  treeless.  Fine  forests 
exist  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  W.  slope 
of  the  Coast  range  N.  of  85°.  The  timber  of 
the  Sierra  is  chiefly  spruce,  pine,  and  fir;  that 
of  the  coast,  N.  of  37  ,  redwood,  and  S.  of  that 
latitude  spruce  and  pine.  There  are  fine  proves 
of  oak  on  the  foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  the  coast  valleys.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  trees  are  the  mammoth  tree  {sequoia- 
gigantea^  Endl.),  found  only  in  California,  and 
the  redwood  {fcqnoia  Mmperrirens^  Kndl.).  The 
fonner  has  been  found  only  in  small  groves  on 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  a  height  of  about  4,500 
ft.  above  the  sea  level.  The  first  known  speci- 
mens were  a  cluster  of  92  within  a  space  of  50 
acres,  in  Calaveras  co.,  since  become  a  resort 
of  tourists,  and  named  Big  Tree  grove.  Five 
or  six  other  collections  of  them  have  been 
found :  three  in  Mariposa  co.,  containing  134 
trees  over  15  ft.  in  diameter,  and  nearly 
800  smaller  ones;  one  in  Tuolumne,  and  one 
or  two  in  Tulare  co.  In  all  these  groves  there 
are  many  trees  from  275  to  876  ft.  high,  from 
25  to  34  ft.  in  diameter,  and  of  exceedingly 
graceful  proportions ;  and  some  of  the  largest 
that  have  been  felled  indicate  an  age,  by  the 
ordinary  mcnle  of  reckoning,  of  from  2,000  to 
2,500  years.  Tlio  dimensions  of  one  tree  in  the 
Tulare  group  were,  according  to  measurements 
made  by  members  of  the  state  geological  sur- 
vey, 27<)  ft.  high,  106  in  circumference  at  base, 
an<l  7<»  at  a  point  12  ft.  above  the  ground.  The 
redwoo<l,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  mammoth  tree  and  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  it,  froipu'ntly  grows  to  a  height  of  800  ft. 
and  a  diameter  of  15  ft.  It  is  found  on  the 
plains  or  mountains  near  the  ocean,  and  grows 
in  large  dense  groves.  The  sugar  i)ine  (pinva 
Lainhcrtuina)  is  a  magnificent  tree  in  size,  and 
one  of  the  most  graceful  of  the  evergreens.  It 
grows  about  300  ft.  high  and  12  ft.,  in  diameter 
at  tlie  base.  The  wood  is  free-splitting  and 
valuable  for  timber.  It  is  found  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Instead  of  emitting  the  resinous  sub- 
stance of  the  ordinary  pine,  it  fumislies  a  sac- 
charine sap,  wliich  by  evaporation  becomes 
granulated  and  crystallized,  and  has  very  much 
tfie  ay)pearance  and  taste  (►f  common  sugar. 
The  l)ouglas  spruce  (pinnsDouglasii),  the  yel- 
low ]>ine  ( P.  hrachit]t1era\  and  the  white  cedar 
(JHonihitM  fJerurrenn)  are  all  large  trees,  grow- 
insr  more  than  200  ft.  high  and  6  or  8  ft.  through 


at  the  butt.  The  nut  pine  (P.  edulu)^  the  cones 
of  which  contain  edible  seeds  about  the  uze  of 
the  kernel  of  a  plum  stone,  grows  on  the  coast 
mountains  and  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  is  of  little  value.  The  California  white  oak 
is  a  large,  low-branching,  wide^spreading  trt'e, 
with  a  crooked  trunk,  and  is  of  no  vidne  except 
for  firewood.  Among  the  other  trees  and  shmbs 
are  the  evergreen  oak,  madrona,  manzanita, 
willow,  sycamore,  bay  tree,  cottonwood,  horse 
chestnut,  live  oak,  spmce,  fir,  cedar,  and 
various  other  trees  of  commercial  value,  ^llie 
almond  grows  wild  in  the  coast  mountains  in 
Santa  Clara  co.  A  wild  coflee  tree,  bearing 
a  berry  much  resembling  the  real  coffee,  grows 
in  Calaveras  co.  Many  species  of  California 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  species  found  in  the  Atlantic  states 
and  Europe,  are  not  the  same,  and  many  of  the 
trees  of  other  parts  of  the  continent  do  not 
grow  here.  The  botany  of  the  state  general- 
ly presents  peculiar  characteristica,  offering  a 
highly  interesting  field  for  scientific  investiga- 
tion.— Of  the  native  quadrupeds  of  Califomis, 
the  grisly  bear  is  the  largest  and  moat  formi- 
dable. It  grows  to  be  4  ft.  high  and  7  ft.  long^ 
weighing  2,000  lbs.  when  very  large  and  Ux. 
Other  quadrupeds  are  the  black  bear,  cougar, 
wolf,  wolverene,  wildcat,  coyote  (an  animal 
between  a  fox  and  a  wolf),  moose,  elk,  ante- 
lo])e,  mountain  sheep,  deer,  lynx,  fox,  badger. 
raccoon,  marmot,  hare,  rabbit,  sauirrel,  &c.  Of 
fur-bearing  animals,  the  sea  and  land  otter,  seal, 
beaver,  and  muskrat  are  fonnd.  Of  birds,  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  California  vulture  (ro- 
thartes  Calif orniantts)^  the  largest  rapacious 
bird  of  North  America,  and  next  to  the  condor 
the  largest  fiying  bird  in  the  world.  Its  total 
length  is  about  4  ft.,  and  its  width  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  outstretched  wings  10  ft.  or  more. 
Other  birds  are  the  golden  and  bald  eagle,  tur- 
key buzzard,  hawks  of  various  kinds,  gerfalcon. 
owl,  raven,  shrike,  robin,  thrush,  lark,  magpie. 
jay,  woodpecker,  humming  bird,  swallow, 
grouse,  curlew,  goose,  duck,  penguin,  pelican, 
albatross,  and  various  other  game  and  sea  bird^. 
Of  fishes,  there  are  the  sturgeon,  bass,  mackerel, 
codfish,  crawfish,  blackfish,  halibut,  sharks! 
trout,  salmon  trout^  smelts,  sardines,  salmon, 
clams,  oysters,  lobsters,  and  crabs.  In  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  and  on  the  S.  coast  are  exten- 
sive ranches  where  large  herds  run  almost  wild, 
the  cattle  being  branded  to  indicate  ownersthip. 
— Among  the  many  remarkable  natural  curiosi- 
ties of  California  is  the  valley  of  the  Yoeem- 
ite  with  its  surrounding  cascades  and  mountwn 
peaks.  It  is  situated  in  Mariposa  co.,  on  the  W. 
slope  of  the  Sierra,  midway  between  its  £.  and 
W.  base,  at  an  elevation  of  4,060  ft.  above  the 
sea.  It  is  140  m.  in  a  direct  line  a  little  S.  of 
E.  from  San  Francisco,  but  about  260  bj  any 
usually  travelled  route.  Here,  within  a  space 
of  less  than  20  m.  long  and  10  m.  wide,  is 
probably  presented  more  grand  and  beantifiil 
scenery  than  is  found  in  any  similar  area  in 
the  world.     (See  Yosemite.)    By  act  of  con- 
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greas,  ttie  Yosemite  vnUe;,  embradne  36,111 
acroa,  and  the  Big  Tree  grove  in  Mari]>osa 
count;,  2,689  acres,  have  been  granlod  to  Cal- 
ifomU  to  bo  held  for  all  time  aa  pkces  of  pub- 
lic resort.  The  Geysers  are  alao  remarkable 
natural  phenomena.  There  is  a  collection 
of  hot  Bulpliar  apringB,  more  than  800  in 
number,  covering  about  200  acres,  in  a  deep 

fjrge  in  the  N.  E.  port  of  Sonoma  connty. 
hey  are  abont  1,T00  A.  above  the  sea,  and  are 
surrounded  by  moantains  from  S,000  to  4,000 
ft.  high.  Hot  and  cold,  quiet  and  boiling  springs 
are  found  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  (See 
Qetsbbs.)  There  are  £vu  natural  bridges  in 
California.  The  largest  is  on  a  small  creek 
emptying  into  the  Hay  Fork  of  Trinity  river, 
80  fL  long,  with  its  top  ITO  ft.  above  the  water. 
In  Siskiyou  co,  there  are  two  about  30  ft.  apart, 
00  ft.  long;  and  there  are  two  more  on  Coyote 
creek  in  Tnolurano  co.,  tlie  larger  285  ft,  long. 
The  moat  noted  caves  arc  the  Alabuater  cave 
in  Placer  co.,  containing  two  cbarabors,  the 
larger  200  ft.  long  by  100  wide ;  and  the  Bow- 
er cave  in  Mariposa  co.,  having  a  chamber 
about  100  ft.  aqoaro,  reached  by  on  entrance 
70  ft.  long.  The  most  recently  discovered  of 
the  great  natural  wonders  of  the  state  is  the 
petriQed  forest  about  76  m.  N.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  existence  of  which  was  first  made 
public  in  1870.  Portions  of  nearly  100  dis- 
tinct trees  of  great  size,  proatrate  and  aeat- 
terod  over  a  tract  three  or  four  miles  in  extent, 
wore  found,  some  on  the  aurfaco  and  others 
projecting  from  the  mountun  side.  The  ailici- 
fied  trees  appear  on  examination  to  have  been 
conifers.  Keniark.tble  mud  volcanoes  exist  in 
th'3  Colorado  desert,  where  the  surface  is  below 


the  level  of  the  sea.  They  cover  an  area  a 
(junrter  of  a  mile  long  by  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
wide,  consiating  of  soft  mud  through  whicti  hot 
water  and  steam  are  constantly  escaping,  while 
the  mud  is  kept  in  continuous  movement.  The 
mammoth  tree  groves  are  entitled  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  attractive  of  natural  cnriosities. 
From  its  great  diversitiesfif  surface  and  general 
physical  peculiarities,  California  preaenta  innu- 
merable examples  of  picturesque  scenery  and 
objects  of  interest  to  devotees  of  nature  and 
of  scientific  research. — Until  within  a  few  years 
manufacturing  industry  was  confined  to  those 
departments  required  by  the  more  preasiug  lo- 
cal wants ;  but  recently  great  enterprise  and 
activity  have  been  manifested  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  woollen  goods,  lumber,  flour,  iron,  and 
glass,  besides  wine,  aiik,  and  sugar,  which  have 
been  produced  to  snch  extent  as  to  form  arti- 
clea  of  eiport.  The  great  water  power  afforded 
by  the  mountain  streams  in  the  N.  and  £.  parts 
of  the  state,  and  the  remarkable  productions  uf 
the  soil,  give  to  California  peculiar  advantages 
for  manufacturing,  whicb  have  as  yet  been  but 
partially  developed;  but  this  industry  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  importance.  In  1870  the  total 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  was 
3,984,  employing  604  steam  engines  of  18,493 
lioraepower,ana  271  water  wheels  of  6,877hor8e 
power.  There  were  employed  26,392  hands, 
of  whom  24,040  were  males  above  16,  873  fe- 
males above  15,  and  479  youth.  The  capital 
invested  amounted  to  139,728,202 ;  wages  paid 
during  the  year,  $13,136,722';  value  of  materi- 
als consumed,  (36,851,193 ;  of  products,  |flft,- 
50.^,656,  The  chief  indostries  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 
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A  branch  of  the  United  States  mint  haa  been  I 
in  operation  in  San  Francisco  since  1864,  The  [ 
total  coinage  to  June  30,  1872,  amounted  to  i 
86,970,749  pieces,  valued  at  $347,756,265,  of  | 
which  $338,026,563  was  gold  and  $9,720,712  , 
silrer,  The  entire  deposits  of  domestic  gold  i 
at  the  mint  during  this  period  omounted  to 
$337,007,047,  of  which  $227,735,528  was  the  [ 
Toi.  m.— 39 


production  of  Colifomia,  Dnringthe  yearend- 
mg  June  80,  18T2,  3,698,200  pieces,  valued  at 
$2r>,483,080,  were  coined,  of  which  $25,344,840 
was  gold  and  $1,137,240  silver.  The  deposits 
of  gold  amounted  to  $26,356,270,  ond  of  ralver 
$1,039,822.  This  amount  exceeds  that  of  any 
jirevious  year  eicept  1856,  when  the  totd 
coinage  amounted  to  $28,616,147.    The  total 
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amonnt  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  from  Cali- 
fornia deposited  for  coinage  at  the  United 
States  mint  and  branches  to  Juno  30,  1872, 
was  $r>43,121,449,  of  which  $042,905,026  was 
gold  and  $150,423  silver.  The  totid  amount  of 
gold  from  California  deposited  at  the  United 
States  mint  and  branches  and  assay  offices  du- 
ring the  year  ending  June  30, 1872,  was  $0,892,- 
877;  silver,  $75,402.  In  1871  there  were  built 
in  San  Francisco  17  vessels  of  2,249  tons,  of 
which  12  were  sailing  A-essels,  4  steamers,  and  1 
barge.  There  is  an  extensive  navy  yard  on 
Mare  island,  in  San  Pablo  bay,  28  m.  above 
San  Francisco,  which  is  the  only  United  States 
navy  yard  on  the  Pacific  coast. — ^The  com- 
merce of  California  is  mainly  carried  on  through 
San  Francisco,  wliich  is  the  only  port  of  entry 
in  the  state.  The  number  of  vessels  which 
entered  and  cleared  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1871,  was: 


CLASSES. 


EXTEHED. 


CLEARED. 


The  total  shipments  of  domestic  commodities 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  via  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  amounted  to  $2,060,281, 
including  5,390,873  lbs.  of  wool,  vdued  at 
$1,110,375;  and  the  foreign,  ohieflj  teas,  furs, 
and  skins,  $100,825 ;  while  the  shipments  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  tliis  roate  were 
valued  at  $9,391,007.  Shipments  of  merchan- 
dise from  San  Francisco  smce  1848  have  ave- 
raged about  $7,260,000  a  year,  and  the  trea- 
sure about  $43,000,000,  making  a  total  yearly 
average  of  $50,225,000.  The  shipments  of 
merchandise  from  San  Francisco  over  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroad  for  the  first  10  months  of 
1871,  and  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  were : 
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The  whole  nuniher  of  vessels  registered,  en- 
rolled, and  licensed  was  921),  of  l;i3,300  tons, 
including  720  sailing  and  143  steam  vessels  and 
63  barges.  The  total  vahie  of  imports  from 
foreign  countries  was  $20,384,007;  domestic 
exi)orts,  A2n,7l»l,414;  foreign  exports,  $2,856,- 
11().  Tlie  most  important  articles  of  import, 
with  their  values,  were:  silver  coin,  $3,o67,- 
132;  44,582,721  Ihs.  of  brown  sugar,  $2,227,- 
021;  11,^^1)2.825  of  cottee,  «;i.270,24r);  398,191 
of  raw  silk,  *2,0.53,892;  3,612,751  of  tea,  81,- 
233,729;  29.184,429  of  rice,  $rt24,544.  The 
chief  dome.»stic  exports  were  5,903,427  bushels 
of  wlu-at,  valuetl  at  $7,080,510;  287,619  of 
barlfv,  $162,107:  198,223  barrels  of  flour, 
$1,173,6.38;  gold  bullion,  $2,715,574;  gold  coin, 
$2,5(W,4S2;  silver  bullion,  $3,l»77,256;  and 
9l>3.920  Ib.^.  of  <iuioksilver.  Among  the  for- 
eitrn  exports  was  $2,316,990  silver  coin.  The 
chief  countries  represented  in  tliis  commerce 
were : 
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Cod  fishing  along  the  Pacific  coast  N.  of  San 
Francisco  is  extensively  carried  on  by  xeMels 
from  that  port^  In  1870  the  nnmbcr  of  ves- 
sels engaged  was  88 ;  lbs.  of  Baited  fish  ob- 
tained, 10,612,000;  value,  $754,840.  From 
1864  to  1870  inclusive  80,058,400  lbs.  of  salted 
fish  were  obtained,  valued  at  $2,457,414.  Foar 
vessels  of  853  tons  were  engaged  in  tbe  whale 
fishery  in  1870.— In  1860  there  were  bat  2S 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  state,  but  since  then 
the  progress  in  their  construction  bas  been 
rapid.  The  number  of  miles  in  1865  was  214; 
in  1870,  925;  and  in  1873,  1,180.  The  most 
important  railroad  is  the  Central  Pacific,  ex- 
tending from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden,  Utah, 
where  it  joins  the  Union  Pacific ;  202  miles  of 
this  road  lie  in  the  state.  Its  constmction  was 
begun  in  February,  1863,  at  Sacramento,  the 
portion  between  that  city  and  San  Francisco 
having  been  built  by  another  company.  It 
was  completed  to  the  state  line  in  January, 
1868,  and  to  Ogden  in  May,  1869.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  Sierra  Nevada  at  the  point  crosflcd 
by  this  road  is  7,042  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
most  important  of  its  branches  is  the  Oregon 
division,  which  will  extend  from  Sacramento 
to  tbe  state  line,  where  it  will  connect  with 
the  Oregon  and  California  for  Portland.  The 
Southern  Pacific  will  extend  from  San  Fran- 
cisi'O  to  the  Colorado  river,  opposite  Arizona, 
wbere  it  will  meet  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
railroa<l  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Northern  Pacific  will  extend  from 
Saucelito  on  the  bay  of  San  FranciBCo,  opposite 
tbe  city,  to  IIumbf>ldt  bay.  The  Sacramento 
Valley  railroad  is  the  oldest  in  the  state,  having 
been  in  oi>eration  since  1856.  The  railroads 
in  operation  at  the  beginning  of  1878 
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NAMES 


Central  Pacific 

'*  Oregon  division 


u 


Branches. 


C*llfornla  Pacific 

^  Branches 

Han  Francisco  and  North  Pacific 
Sacramento  Valley 


Southern  Pacific 

^           Southern  Extension. 
Stockton  and  CoppcropoUs 


Cupltal  itodL 


$100,000,000 


Termini  u  completed  in  187S. 
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San  Francisco, 
Sacramento, 

r  San  Francisco, 

j  Lathrop, 

I  Oakland, 

(Alameda, 
San  Francisco, 

j  Sacramento, 

(  Napa  Junction, 
San  Francisco, 
Sacramento, 
San  Francisco, 
Goshen, 
Stockton, 


Ogden,Utah. 

KeadinfjT. 

San  JosS. 

Visalla. 

Brooklyn. 

Ilaywara. 

Sacramento. 

Marys  villc. 

Calistoffa. 

C'loverdale. 

Shingie  Springs. 

P^Jaro. 

Tipton. 

Oakdale. 


26^ 

170 
50 

102 
5 
15 
90 
57 
85 
90 
49 

100 
21 
84 


•  In  the  stnte;  total  length.  881  m. 


Lines  of  steamships  run  regularly  four  times  a 
month  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama,  and 
monthly  to  Japan,  China,  and  India,  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
There  is  a  monthly  line  to  Alaska  and  a  bi- 
monthly one  to  Nicaragua,  while  various  lines 
run  frequently  to  different  ports  in  Mexi(5o, 
South  America,  Oregon,  and  California.  The 
surveys  for  a  sliip  canal  from  Stockton  to  deep 
water  on  the  San  Joaquin  river,  about  15  m. 
below,  have  been  completed.  There  are  seve- 
ral lines  of  telegraph  connecting  San  Francisco 
with  the  east  and  with  ditFerent  parts  of  the 
Pacific  coast, — In  1872  California  contained 
18  national  and  state  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $10,900,000;  of  these  6,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $9,050,000,  were  in  San  Francisco.  There 
were  20  savings  banks,  with  58,713  depositors, 
and  deposits  aggregating  $47,784,372 ;  10  of 
these,  with  42,999  depositors  and  $40,309,405 
deposits,  were  in  San  Francisco.  In  1871  there 
were  7  California  tire  and  marine  insurance 
companies,  with  a  capital  of  $3,350,000  and 
accumulations  to  the  amount  of  $2,087,967; 
and  2  life  insurance  companies,  with  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  $100,000;  24  fire  and  marine  in- 
surance companies  of  other  states  and  countries, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $17,000,000,  have 
agencies  in  the  state,  and  35  foreign  life  in- 
surance companies. — The  constitution  of  Cali- 
fornia is  similar  in  its  general  features  to  those 
of  the  older  members  of  the  Union.  It  was 
adopted  Nov.  13,  1849,  and  has  been  twice 
amended.  By  its  provisions,  foreigners  who 
are  bona  fide  residents  are  secured  the  same 
rights  in  respect  to  property  as  native-bom 
citizens.  No  public  debt  shall  be  created  ex- 
ceeding at  any  time  the  sum  of  $300,000,  ex- 
cept up(m  a  specific  vote  of  the  people,  and 
then  within  certain  prescribed  limits.  Amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  must  be  approved  by 
two  sessions  of  the  legislature,  between  which 
a  general  election  for  assemblymen  occurs,  and 
by  the  people.  A  convention  to  revise  the 
constitution  may  be  called  by  the  people,  the 
question  having  been  submitted  to  them  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  legislature.  The  right 
of  suffrage  is  conferred  on  all  white  male  citi- 
zens 21  years  of  age,  not  convicted  of  crime  or 
idiotic,  resident  6  months  in  the  te  and  80 
'  days  in  the  county  or  district:  1  uf  \  ODe- 
ration  of  the  15di  an 


constitution,  colored  citizens  are  entitled  to 
vote.  Elections  for  state  oflBcers,  members  of 
congress,  and  of  the  legislature  are  held  bi- 
ennially on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September  (odd 
years);  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  the  Judges  are  chosen  at  a  special 
election  held  in  October.  A  plurality  of  the 
votes  cast  is  suflScient  for  a  choice.  The  legis- 
lative department  consists  of  an  assembly  com- 
posed of  not  more  than  80  members  nor  less 
than  80,  and  a  senate  of  not  more  than  one 
half  nor  less  than  one  third  of  the  number  of 
assemblymen.  There  are  now  (1873)  40  sena- 
tors who  are  elected  for  four  years,  one  half 
being  elected  every  second  year,  and  80  as- 
semblymen, elected  for  two  years.  The  legis- 
lature meets  biennially  in  Sacramento  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December  of  the  odd  years ; 
the  session  is  limited  to  90  days,  but  may  be 
extended  by  joint  resolution.  All  white  male 
citizens  resident  one  year  in  tlie  state  and  six 
months  in  the  district  are  eligible  to  member- 
ship. The  executive  department  consists  of  a 
governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of 
state,  comptroller,  treasurer,  attorney  general, 
surveyor  general,  and  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  chosen  by  the  people  for  four  years. 
The  qualification  of  all  for  eligibility  is  an  age 
of  25  years  or  over,  and  a  citizenship  and  resi- 
dence in  the  state  of  two  years.  A  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  legislature  is  required  to  pass  any 
measure  over  the  executive  veto.  Thejudiciary 
consists  of  a  supreme  court  with  five  justices, 
elected  by  the  people  for  ten  years,  having 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  where  the 
amount  in  dispute  exceeds  $300,  in  questions 
of  the  legality  of  taxes,  &c.,  and  in  criminal 
cases  amounting  to  felony ;  district  courts  (now 
17  in  number),  with  one  judge  each,  elected 
for  six  years,  having  original  jurisdiction  in 
law  and  equity  in  civil  cases  where  the  amount 
exceeds  $200,  and  unlimited  jurisdiction  in  all 
criminal  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
in  issues  of  fact  joined  in  probate  courts ;  coun- 
ty courts,  consisting  of  one  judge  in  each  coun- 
ty, elected  for  four  years,  who  performs  the 
duties  of  surrogate  or  probate  judge,  and,  with 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  holds  courts  of  spe- 
cial sessions ;  and  such  a  number  of  justices 
of  the  peace  in  each  county,  town,  city,  or 
village,  and  with  such  powers,  as  the  legisla- 
ture may  direct.    There  is  a  separate  probate 
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court  for  San  Francisco  co.,  and  a  criminal  j  tive  department,  $277,939  for  legislative  ex- 
court  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco;  the  judjro  '  penses,  $120,809  for  the  judiciary,  $30,282  for 
of  the  latter  U  elected  for  four  years.  All  state  library,  $65,000  for  printing,  $108,410  for 
property,  both  real  and  personal,  of  the  wife  state  prison,  $189,597  for  asylum  for  insane, 
Defore  marriage,  and  that  acipiired  by  her  :  $54,500  for  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  $11,030  for 
after  marriage,  is  by  the  laws  of  the  state  her  !  industrial  school,  $503,007  for  educational  pur- 
sole  and  separate  property ;  but  the  earnings  \  poses  and  schools,  $125,050  for  charitable  pur- 
.of  both  wife  and  husband  are  common  property,  poses,  $78,779  for  lands,  $30,128  for  eneonr- 
except  that  the  earnings  of  the  former  are  not 
liable  for  the  debts  of  the  latter.  When  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  her  husband,  the  earnings 
of  the  wife  and  those  of  minor  children  with 


agement  of  manufactures  and  agriculture, 
$278,581  for  state  capitol,  $89,611  for  wbarros 
and  docks,  $235,210  for  sea  wall,  $325,448  for 
school  fund,  $371,542  for  interest,  $538,862  for 
her  are  hers,  and  she  may  sue  and  be  sued  redemption  of  state  debt,  $25,000  for  geological 
alone,  and  convey  alone  by  leave  of  the  court,    survey,  $40,562  for  military  purposes,  $50,000 


and  married  women  may  dispose  of  their  sepa- 
rate estate  by  will.  A  homestead  not  exceed- 
ing $5,000  in  value  belonging  to  a  head  of 
family,  or  $1,000  to  a  single  i)erson,  is  exempt 


for  legal  tenders,  and  $188,071  for  miscellane- 
ous purposes.  Tlie  total  taxation  not  natitinal 
was :  state,  $2,540,383 ;  county,  $5,068,041 ; 
town,  citv,  &c.,  $208,691;  total,  $7,817,116. 


from  levy  on  execution.  Treason  and  murder  ,  The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  was  $176,- 
in  the  first  degree  may  be  punished  with  death ;  527,160;  of  personal  estate,  $98,116,908;  total, 
murder  in  the  second  degree  and  robbery  from  $2i)9,644,068;  true  value  of  real  and  personal 
the  person  with  imprisonment  from  ten  years  estate  $638,767,017.  The  internal  revenue  col- 
to  life ;  manslaughter,  not  more  than  ten  years ;  lections  in  1871  were  $3,606,921.  Tlie  advance 
killing  in  a  duel,  one  to  seven  years ;  mayhem,  in  the  assessed  value  of  property  in  ten  years 
not  over  14  years;  rape,  from  five  years  to  life;  'is  shown  in  the  following  statement:  1861, 
arson,  one  year  to  life;  forgery  and  perjury,  '  $147,811,61716;  1862, $160,369,071  81 ;  1868, 
one  to  14  vears.  Indians  and  Chinese  are  pro-  ,  $174,104,955  07;  1864,  $180,484,949  85 ;  1866, 
hibited  from  giving  evidence  in  court  for  or  I  $183,501),161  00;  1866,  $200,764,186  50;  1867, 


against  whites.  The  immigraticm  of  Chinese 
is  discouraged,  and  special  taxes  are  imposed 
upon  them.  Any  rate  of  interest  may  be 
legally  stipulated  for ;  in  the  absence  of  special 


$212,205,339  01 ;  1868,  $237,483,175  07 ;  1869, 
$200,563,886  08;  1870,  $277,538,184  97.  A 
state  lunatic  asylum  was  established  at  Stock- 
ton by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1858 ;  the  bnild- 


follows: 

FriTDED  Debt. 
Bond*  ons.%T |2.1(S,Ono  00 


agreement,  the  rate  is  10  per  cent.  California  \  ings  are  commodious  and  well  arranged,  with 
has  four  representatives  and  two  senators  in  100  acres  of  ground  handsomely  laid  out ;  the 
congress,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  six  votes  number  of  patients,  Oct.  1,  1871,  was  1,090,  of 
in  the  electoral  college.  The  laws  of  the  state  ,  whom  304  were  females ;  523  were  received 
have  recently  been  revised  and  arranged  under  j  during  the  year,  of  whonj  333  were  foreignernw 
a  civil  code,  political  code,  code  of  civil  proce-  |  The  recoveries  are  about  47  per  cent,  of  the 
dure,  and  penal  coile,  which  have  been  ap-  |  admissions,  and  the  deaths  abont  10  per  cent 
proved  by  the  legislature.  The  total  debt  of  j  of  the  whole  number  treated.  The  total  ezpen- 
the  state  in  1861  amounted  to  $4,621,212,  and  <  ditnres  for  the  two  years  ending  Oct.  1,  1671, 
in  1871  was  reported  by  the  state  treasurer  as  |  amounted  to  $414,162.     A  state  institution  for 

deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  was  established  at  Oak- 
land in  1860.     The  building,  which  is  194  by 
„,,,.,  ..      ^  148  ft.,  is  erected  upon  a  tract  of  185  acres. 

soMkTj.*  NMinty  i^onciK ta\«MH)  (X)  The  number  of  deal  and  dumb  receiving  in- 

i^oidiow'  roHof  bnnds ^'.Kfoo  «K)  structiou  in  1871  was  66,  of  whom  26  were  fe- 

stau. capital  bonds i5^),im  00       -  ^^i^g.  number  of  instructors,  3;  annual  ex- 

Total  ftjndni  d.  ht 1:1.49  i.-ioo  w       I  penditure,  $158,098 ;  number  of  blind,  33 ;  in- 

WarrantR  outatandiim' iXtMi  00       |  structors  and  other  employees,  19 ;  number  of 

Grand  total  June  «o,  1^71 |i3,wo,>4T  00       ■  blind  admitted  siuce  the  opening,  66 ;  average 

'  annual  expenditure  for  five  years,  $57,000.  A 
According  to  the  federal  census  of  1870,  the  ■  state  industrial  school  was  established  in  San 
public  debt  of  counties  amounted  to  $13,817,-  Francisco  in  1858,  for  children  of  the  crimimil 
711,  and  of  towns,  cities,  «S:o.,  $842,344.  The  class;  the  number  of  inmates  Oct  1, 1871,  was 
total  receipts  into  the  state  treasury  during  the  '  244,  of  whom  207  were  boys  and  87  girl*, 
fiscal  year  were  $3,508,164;  of  which  $2,166,-  The  state  prison  is  at  San  Quentin,  12  m.  from 
923  were  from  direct  taxes,  $34,113  from  li-  San  Francisco.  It  contains  458  cells,  each  7  ft. 
censes,  $514,003  from  lands,  $166,795  from  long,  4}  wide,  and  7  high.  In  1871  the  nnm- 
stamps,  $57,196  from  commissioners  of  immi-  '  her  of  officers  and  employees  waa51 ;  prison- 
gration,  $24,756  from  fees,  $191,278  from  bar-  ers,  880,  of  whom  6  were  femalea,  477  native 
bor  commissioners,  $244,000  from  school  fund,  bom,  and  403  foreigners.  The  prisoners  are 
$30,250  from  insurance  companies,  and  $60,850  employed  in  cabinet-making,  cooperage,  brick- 
from  miscellaneous  sources.  The  total  dis-  making,  and  harness-making.  Inatmction  b 
bursements  from  the  state  treasury  were  $3,-  given  in  tlie  elementary  branches.  There  is  a 
814,037 ;  of  which  $81,659  were  for  the  execu-    hospital  fund  provided  by  the  state,  which  bi|H 
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portioned  to  the  different  counties  and  expend- 
ed by  the  boards  of  supervisors  for  the  support 
of  the  indigent  sick;  the  expenditures  from 
this  fund  for  the  two  years  1870  and  1871  were 
$114,986. — Liberal  provisions  have  been  made 
for  education.  In  1851  the  legislature,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  provision  of  the  constitution,  pass- 
ed an  act  establishing  a  system  of  public  schools. 
Under  this  system,  outside  of  the  principal  cities 
and  towns,  but  few  of  the  schools  were  free ;  in 
1864  three  fourths  of  them  were  partially  main- 
tained by  rate  bills  and  tuition.  In  1867  they 
were  made  entirely  free.  There  is  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  elected  for  four 
years.  By  the  act  of  1867,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion consists  of  the  governor,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  the  principal  of  the  state  nor- 
mal school,  the  superintendents  of  public  schools 
in  the  counties  of  San  Francisco,  Sacramento, 
Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  Sonoma,  and  San  Joa- 
quin, and  two  professional  teachers  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  approved  by  the  board.  The  schools 
are  open  to  all  white  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  21  years.  Separate  schools  are 
provided  for  negro  and  Indian  children.  Ten 
per  cent,  of  each  annual  apportionment  of  the 
school  fund  is  set  apart  as  a  district  school  li- 
brary fund.  A  state  teachers'  institute  is  held 
annually  in  San  Francisco,  and  county  institutes 
are  held  in  many  of  the  counties.  The  school 
fund  is  composed  of  the  proceeds  of  all  lands 
that  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  for 
the  support  of  schools,  the  congressional  grant 
of  500,000  acres  to  all  new  states,  all  escheat- 
ed estates,  and  all  percentages  on  the  sale  of 
state  lands.  The  interest  on  these  sums,  to- 
gether with  the  rents  of  unsold  lands,  is  devo- 
ted to  educational  purposes.  The  school  reve- 
nue is  augmented  by  half  the  proceeds  of  the 
poll  tax  and  by  a  tax  of  10  cents  on  every 
$100  of  taxable  property  throughout  the  state. 
There  is  also  a  county  tax  for  school  purposes, 
and  a  district  tax  may  be  levied  for  buildings. 
According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  whole 
number  of  persons  between  5  and  18  years  of 
age  was  137,129,  of  whom  91,176  were  attend- 
ing school.  The  number  of  schools  of  all  classes 
was;  public,  1,342,  with  767  male  and  1,116 
female  teachers,  and  39,772  male  and  35,776 
female  pupils ;  classical,  professional,  and  tech- 
nical, 41,  with  204  male  and  72  female  teachers, 
and  3,225  male  and  1,276  female  pupils;  and 
other  ])rivate,  parochial,  and  charity  schools, 
167,  with  98  male  and  205  female  teachers,  and 
2,305  male  and  3,324  female  pupils.  The  totiil 
annual  income  for  schools  was  $2,946,308,  in- 
cluding $59,057  from  endowment,  $1,669,464 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $1,217,787 
from  other  sources,  including  tuition.  The 
total  expenditures  for  school  purposes  in  1871 
amounted  to  $1,713,430,  of  which  $1,103,125 
was  for  teachers'  wages.  The  total  valuation  of 
school  property  was  $3,362,580.  There  were  449 
colored  children  and  140  Indians  attending  pub- 
lic schools,  and  58  colored  children  and  14  In- 


dians attending  private  schools.  Little  has  been 
done  by  the  public  authorities  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Chinese ;  but  there  are  mission  schools  in 
which  adults  as  well  as  children  are  taught  in 
San  Francisco,  Stockton,  Sacramento,  and  Ma- 
rysville.  Provision  is  made  for  the  enumera- 
tion and  instruction  of  Indian  children  who  are 
under  the  guardianship  of  whites.  The  state 
normal  school  for  the  education  and  training 
of  teachers  was  established  in  San  Francisco  in 
1862,  and  in  1871  removed  to  San  Jos^.  At 
the  close  of  that  year  there  were  6  instructors 
and  168  students,  of  whom  140  were  females. 
The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  253.  The 
course  of  instruction  is  two  years.  The  uni- 
versity of  California  was  formally  opened  at 
Oakland  Sept.  23,  1869.  Its  permanent  site 
will  be  at  Berkeley,  4  m.  N.  of  Oakland,  where 
a  tract  of  160  acres  of  land  has  been  transferred 
to  it  by  the  college  of  California,  which  has 
been  merged  in  the  university.  The  university 
is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  22  regents, 
of  which  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor, 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
speaker  of  the  assembly,  president  of  the  state 
agricultural  society,  and  president  of  the  me- 
chanics' institute  of  San  Francisco  are  ex  oMeio 
members.  Colleges  of  agriculture,  of  meclian- 
ic  arts,  of  mines,  of  civil  engineering,  of  let- 
ters, and  of  medicine  have  been  organized.  A 
bureau  of  military  instruction  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  there  is  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment connected  w^ith  the  university.  In  each 
of  the  colleges  the  full  course  is  four  years, 
with  three  terms  in  each  year.  Young  wo- 
men are  admitted  on  the  same  terms  with  young 
men.  Tuition  is  free  in  the  university  proper, 
but  not  in  the  preparatory  department.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  third  scholastic  year,  Sep- 
tember, 1871,  there  were  147  students,  as  fol- 
lows :  in  the  college  of  arts,  75 ;  letters,  28 ; 
optional  courses,  20 ;  special  courses,  24.  Du- 
ring the  year  26  young  women  were  admitted 
to  the  university  and  258  students  to  the  pre- 
paratory department.  The  medical  depart- 
ment had  8  professors,  and  the  colleges  of  arts 
and  letters  10.  The  university  already  pos- 
sesses excellent  apparatus  valued  at  over  $30,- 
000,  and  a  library  of  about  3,000  volumes. 
Five  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  $300 
have  been  established  by  the  legislature.  The 
expenditures  from  Dec.  12,  1869,  to  Jan.  1, 
1872,  amounted  to  $270,304.  The  university 
is  entitled  to  the  150,000  acres  of  land  given 
by  congress  to  the  state  for  an  agricultural 
college.  There  are  18  separate  incorporated 
colleges  in  the  state,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  college  of  St  Augustine  (Episco- 
pal), at  Benicia,  having  in  1871  7  instructors, 
90  students,  and  a  library  of  11,000  volumes; 
St.  Ignatius  college  (Roman  Catholic),  in  San 
Francisco,  with  19  instructors  and  559  stu- 
dents ;  Santa  Clara  college  (Catholic),  at  Santa 
Clara,  with  17  instructors,  225  students,  and  a 
library  of  12,000  volumes;  the  university  of 
the  Pacific  (Methodist),  at  Santa  Clara,  with  6 
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instruotorfl,  5.5  male  and  00  female  students, 
and  a  library  of  2,000  volmues;  the  Pacific 
Methodist  collepo,  at  Vacaville,  with  7  instruc- 
tors ami  Hi)  male  and  8H  tVmale  students; 
Hespcriim  collcj^e  (Christian),  at  Woodland, 
with  7  instructors  an<l  :i7  male  and  82  female 
BtudenU*;  and  tlie  Franciscan  college  (Catho- 
lic), at  iSanta  Barbara,  with  <5  instructors,  92 
student.s,  and  a  lil>rary  of  2,00(»  volumes.  So 
far  as  heard  from,  these  18  institutions  had  in 
1871  DO  instructors,  1,<»H2  students,  of  whom 
il08  were  females,  and  10,150  volumes  in  their 
libraries.  There  are  three  theolojrical  semina- 
ries :  that  of  the  collejjre  of  St.  Aup:ustine  (Kpis- 
copal),  and  the  tlieoh»;^ncal  seminary  (Presbyte- 
rian), in  San  Francisco,  and  the  Pacific  theo- 
logicjil  S(.'minary  (Conj^re^ational),  at  Oakland. 
In  1871  they  had  H  instructors,  en<lowments 
agjrre;ratin;?  $5(),0(M>,  and  l,r)(K)  \olumes  in 
their  libraries.  Tlie  Toland  medical  collejre, 
in  San  Fran<'isco,  was  organized  in  18(54,  and 
in  1871  had  14  professors.  Tliere  are  three 
institutit>ns  for  the  superior  instruction  of  fe- 
males only  :  t!ie  young  ladies'  seminary  at  He- 
nicia,  the  female  college  of  tlie  Pacific  at  (.)ak- 
land,  and  the  college  of  Notre  Dame  at  San 
JosC'.  These  institutions  in  1871  had  40  in- 
8truct(>rs,  720  students,  and  libraries  contain- 
ing r),()00  volumes.  There  are  two  commercial 
and  business  colleges  in  San  Francisco,  and 
one  at  San  Jose. — The  tt>tal  number  of  libra- 
ries reported  by  tlie  census  of  1870  was  1,(>17, 
with  474,29!)  vohuues.  Of  these,  873,  contain- 
ing :n0,ri74  volumes,  were  private,  and  744, 
with  ir)9,G25  volumes,  other  than  private; 
omong  the  latter  were  288  school  and  college 
libraries,  with  29,113  volumes;  2r)8  Sunday 
8clu»ol,  (J3,940;  90  church,  18,180;  and  81 
circulating,  22,475.  The  ])rincipal  libraries 
are  those  of  the  mercantile  association  of 
San  Francisco,  30,000  vt)lume8;  of  the  odd 
fellows'  association,  17,000 ;  of  the  mechanics' 
institute,  12,0(»0;  of  the  What  Cheer  house, 
5,000;  of  the  Verein  association,  4,500;  the 
state  in)rary  hi  Sacramento,  2({,0(»0;  and  the 
C()llecti<»n  of  the  Sacramento  librarv  associa- 
tion.  The  total  number  of  newsp:i|K.Ts  and 
peri(xlicals  in  1870  w:is  2nl,  having  an  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  491,903,  and  issuing  47,- 
472.75fJ  (Mipies  annually.  Of  these,  33  were 
daily,  with  a  circulation  of  94,100;  4tri-wcek- 
ly,  circulation  9.5o(i ;  4  scmi-weekly,  circula- 
tion 2,700;  140  weekly,  cirmlation*  298,r.03; 
1  semi-monthly,  circulatitm  3<»0;  17  monthly, 
circulation  82,200;  2  quarterly,  circulation 
4,5(.M>;  and  14  were  published  in  foreign  lan- 
guages: French  2,  (iennan  5,  Spanish  4,  Ital- 
ian 2,  and  Russian  1.  — The  total  number  of 
Fi'ligious  organizations  was  r»43,  having  532 
edifit-e^,  with  llC)..V)S  sittings,  and  pri»j>orty 
valueil  at  $7,4(4,235.  IncJuded  in  these  were 
7  Chinese  ^organizations  having  5  edifices,  with 
sittin:rs  for  2,»)0<»  persons,  and  i>r«>perty  vahK'<l 
at  s22,5oo ;  and  2  <ireek  organizations,  with 
property  valued  at  §»i,000.  The  principal  de- 
nominations Were: 


T'HNOM  I  NATIONS.         On^ulmkiM.  Sitthie*. 

Baptist I  ft)  I  lfi.77."i 

ChriHtlun 84)  I  Hi^'^O 

C'onLTf^'atioDal '  40  j  11.^09 

Kpis<^oi)al 4!i  l^M  *J"» 

Ji'wlsh '  T  H.Glt> 

MftlKHllBt ;  lJv4  I  4.'J<lsii% 

I»ivf«byUTlan i  79  !  iJl.  »9S 

Koiuun  Catbulic 100  I  CC.C4U 


Plo|«rtr. 

f271.«i« 
HI -L  All 


The  Chinese  are  nearly  all  Buddhists.  A  few 
of  the  Indians  have  been  Christianized,  but 
most  of  them  are  destitute  of  anv  creed  bevond 
a  vague  belief  in  the  Great  Spirit. — The  name 
California  is  first  found  in  the  writings  of  Ber- 
nal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  an  officer  who  served  un- 
der Cortes  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  by 
him  limiti>d  to  a  single  bay  on  the  coast.  In 
some  of  the  early  English  maps  California  is 
called  New  Albion,  having  been  so  named  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  touched  on  t!ie  coa.*t 
in  1578,  during  one  of  his  buccaneering  expedi- 
tions. A  century  later,  being  then  su|i(>oscd 
to  be  insular,  it  was  called  Islas  Carolinas,  in 
honor  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain ;  but  subset juenc- 
ly  the  original  name  was  revived  and  univer- 
sally adopted.  Lower  or  Old  California  was 
dis<'overed  as  early  as  1534  by  Ximenes,  a 
Spanish  explorer ;  but  the  first  settlements  were 
made  mudi  later,  in  1683,  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries. The  precise  date  of  the  diseovery 
of  New  or  Upper  California  is  uncertain ;  but 
it  was  subsecpient  to  that  of  Old  California, 
and  the  first  mission  (San  Diego)  was  foundeil 
as  late  as  17^8.  Other  missions  and  prehidiiTst 
were  established  in  the  folh)wing  years*  and 
the  government  of  the  country,  both  sjuritnal 
and  tem])oral,  was  intrusted  to  certain  monks 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  The  bny  of  San 
Francisco  was  discovered  about  177o.  and  a 
mission  was  established  there  in  177f>.  In 
1803,  according  to  Humboldt,  18  missions  had 
been  established,  with  15,502  c<inverts.  Three 
more  missions  were  subsequently  established, 
and  in  1831  the  entire  population  is  stated  by 
F(>rbes  in  his  *' History  of  Upjier  California** 
at  23,025  ('exclusive  of  unconverted  Indian?), 
of  whom  18,ri83  were  Indian  converts.  The 
Spanisli  jK)wer  in  Calift»rnia  was  tjverthrown 
by  the  Mexican  revolution  in  1N22.  and  though 
the  government  of  that  country  changed  fre- 
(piently.  all  administrations  agreed  in  the  f^il- 
icy  of  secularizing  the  government  of  Califor- 
nia, and  the  fathers  were  finally  stripi>ed  of 
their  possessions  and  their  former  dignity  and 
inrtuence.  The  settlement  of  the  conntrr  !>e- 
gan  to  advance,  particularly  from  the  immigra- 
tion of  foreigners,  the  ]>eoi>le  of  the  United 
States  being  largely  represi-nted.  During  the 
years  1848,  *44,  *45,  and  *4i*  many  thousands 
of  emigrants  from  the  Unite<l  States  si-ttled  in 
California.  After  the  declaration  of  war  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States  the  strag- 
gle for  the  mastery  in  C^alifornia  terminated 
favorably  to  the  latter  early  in  January,  1847. 
The  treaty  of  peace  soon  followed,  by  m*faich 
California  and  certain  other  territory  wen 
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ceded  to  the  United  States  for  the  sum  of  $15,- 
000,000.  At  the  dose  of  hostilities  the  white 
population  was  estimated  at  12,000  to  15,000. 
In  the  month  of  February,  1848,  gold  was  dis- 
covered on  the  property  of  Col.  Sutter,  near 
the  town  of  Coloma  in  El  Dorado  co.  The 
news  spread  rapidly,  and  it  was  soon  found 
tliat  gold  was  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  state.  People  flocked  in  from  Mexico, 
from  South  America,  from  the  Atlantic  states, 
from  Europe,  and  from  China.  The  emigration 
was  altogether  unpandleled.  In  a  very  short 
time  California  contained  a  mixed  population 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  energetic, 
daring,  reckless,  and  dangerous  people.  A 
substantiiU  government  became  necessary. 
Gen.  Riley,  the  military  governor  of  the  ter- 
ritory, called  a  convention  <5f  delegates,  to 
meet  at  Monterey,  Sept.  1,  1849,  to  frame  a 
state  constitution.  The  convention  met,  and 
after  about  six  weeks^  consideration  agreed  on 
a  constitution,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
people,  by  whom  it  was  adopted ;  and  on  Sept. 
9,  1850,  California  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  Gambling  became  almost  a  univer- 
sal passion  among  the  Califomians.  Whole 
squares  were  devoted  exclusively  to  it  in  San 
Francisco.  Real  estate  and  prices  of  all  kinds 
rose  enormously,  and  rapid  fortunes  were  made 
by  speculators  in  houses  and  lots.  Among  the 
emigrants  to  California  were  a  large  number  of 
outlaws  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  mainly 
from  Australia  and  the  United  States.  In  the 
earlier  history  of  gold  digging  there  were  no 
efficient  moans  for  a  proper  administration  of 
justice.  Lynch  law  was  resorted  to  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  finally  vigilance  com- 
mittees were  established  in  the  chief  towns,  by 
whom  thieves  and  murderers  were  arrested, 
summarily  tried,  and  if  convicted,  hanged.  The 
first  vigilance  committee  in  San  Francisco  was 
formed  in  1851.  That  of  1856  had  its  constitu- 
tion and  an  executive  committee,  to  whose  su- 
pervision the  general  management  was  intrust- 
ed, and  which  performed  its  functions  with  the 
utmost  quietness  and  dignity.  One  of  the  pro- 
visions of  tlie  constitution  was,  that  no  person 
brought  before  the  committee  should  be  pun- 
ished without  a  fair  trial  and  conviction.  The 
committee  provided  itself  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, drilled  its  forces,  fortified  its  headquar- 
ters, and  constructed  cells  for  prisoners  and 
apartments  for  its  various  necessities.  It  ar- 
rested and  tried  rogues  and  dangerous  men, 
some  of  whom  were  hanged,  some  transported, 
and  others  acquitted.  The  committee  success- 
fully resisted  the  efforts  of  the  state  authorities 
for  its  suppression,  and  practically  held  supreme 
power.  After  a  short  reign  the  committee  sur- 
rendered its  power  in  the  latter  ]>art  of  1856, 
having  during  its  extraordinary  administration 
of  public  affairs  tried  and  disposed  of  some  30 
cases  brought  before  them ;  four  of  their  prison- 
ers were  executed,  one  committed  suicide  while 
his  case  waft  tine  deliberation,  and  most  of 
the  oti  '  id   from    the  state. 


In  its  earlier  history  San  Francisco  was  six 
times  nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  Sacramento 
and  other  large  towns  have  also  suffered  in  the 
same  way.  1  he  total  loss  by  fire  in  San  Fran- 
cisco alone  has  been  estimated  at  $20,000,000. 
During  the  autumn  and  early  winter  of  1861 
California  was  visited  by  a  disastrous  flood 
which  destroyed  proj^erty  estimated  at  $10,- 
000,000.  One  of  the  most  violent  and  destruc- 
tive earthquakes  known  in  California  occurred 
in  the  latter  part  of  March,  1872,  in  Tulare 
and  Inyo  counties.  The  first  and  most  violent 
shock  was  felt  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th,  and  was  followed  by  numerous  minor 
shocks  extending  over  several  days.  I^rge 
fissures  in  the  ground  and  upheavals  of  earth 
extended  for  miles,  causing  great  destruction 
of  life  and  property.  About  30  persons  were 
killed  and  100  wounded.  The  line  of  the  shock 
extended  from  Red  Bluff  in  Tehama  co.  as 
far  S.  as  Visalia  in  Tulare  co.,  where  was  the 
centre  of  the  greatest  violence.  It  followed 
the  trend  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  reaching  an. 
elevation  of  from  8,000  to  4,000  ft.  The  area 
in  commotion  was  about  500  m.  long  by  100 
broad,  but  the  shock  was  felt  in  San  i  rancisco 
and  other  parts  of  the  state.  During  the  civil 
war  no  troops  were  furnished  by  California ; 
this  was  due  to  the  isolated  position  of  the 
state,  there  being  at  that  time  no  railroad  com- 
munication with  the  east. — See  "  The  Resources 
of  California,"  by  J.  S.  Hittel  (San  Francisco, 
1863);  *' Geological  Survey  of  California,"  by 
J.  D.  Whitney  (vol.  i.,  1805);  **  History  of 
Cahfornia,"  by  Franklin  Tuthill  (1800);  Cali- 
fornUn:  uher  desiten  Bevolkerung  und  gesell- 
sehaftlkhe  Zustdnde^  by  K.  RGhl  (New  York, 
1807);  **The  Natural  Wealth  of  California," 
by  Titus  Fey  Cronise  (San  Francisco,  1808); 
"  Progress  of  the  Geological  Survey,  1870-71," 
by  J.  D.  Whitney;  "California:  A  Book  for 
Travellers  and  Settlers,"  by  Charles  Nordhoff 
(New  York,  1873). 

CiUFORNIi,  Giir  of  (Span.  Mar  Bermejo, 
Red  sea),  a  gulf  of  the  Pacific,  separating  uie 
peninsula  of  Lower  California,  on  the  west, 
from  the  Mexican  states  of  Sonora  and  Cina- 
loa,  on  the  east.  It  is  about  700  m.  long,  and 
from  70  to  150  m.  wide.  Its  coasts  are  in- 
dented with  many  small  bays,  and  numerous 
islands  stud  its  surface.  The  Colorado  river 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  gulf,  and  several  streams  empty  into  it 
from  the  east.  The  ports  of  Loreto,  La  Paz, 
and  Quay  mas  are  situated  on  its  shores.  The 
N.  portion  is  full  of  shoals,  hidden  rocks,  and 
dangerous  currents ;  the  S.  portion  is  safer  for 
navigation.  The  California  coast  abounds  in 
pearl  oysters,  and  the  fishery,  now  little  pur- 
sued, was  formerly  very  important. 

CiUFORNIA,  lAdlaBS  of.  The  Indians  of 
Ix)wer  California,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  the  ])eninsula,  comprised  two  families,  the 
Waikur  on  the  south  and  the  Cochimi  on  the 
north.  Those  of  Upper  California  were  of  sev- 
eral families.    In  the  north  were  the  Makaw, 
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the  Olamentke  on  Bodega  bay,  the  Mntsnn,  and 
Acagchcmem  near  Monterey ;  there  were  Sho- 
shonue  tribes  further  south,  and  then  Yuma 
tribes.  All  these  were  on  the  lowest  scale  of 
humanity,  went  naked,  used  rude  weapons, 
lived  in  mere  huts  of  boughs  or  reeds,  and  were 
disgusting  in  food  and  manners.  Nowhere  was 
there  more  unpromising  material  for  mission- 
aries, yet  in  no  part  were  missions  established 
on  a  grander  scale.  The  Jesuits  began  their 
reductions  in  16U7.  A  revolt  took  place  in 
1734,  in  which  nearly  all  the  missions  were  sus- 
pended, but  they  were  soon  restored.  They 
trained  the  Indians  to  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanical arts,  and  though  the  sloth  of  the  In- 
dians required  a  somewhat  strict  discipline, 
they  made  these  communities  self-sustaining. 
At  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  there  were 
16  of  these  missions.  They  then  passed  to  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  and  in  1786  could 
still  number  4,000  Christian  Indians ;  but  they 
have  since  greatly  declined.  The  Franciscans 
began  missions  in  Upper  California  in  1768, 
and  conducted  them  with  success,  collecting 
the  Indians,  training  and  governing  them.  In 
1834  these  missions  contained  30,000  Indians. 
The  northern  Indians  were  superior  to  those 
of  the  lower  province,  making  good  bows  and 
arrows,  nets,  and  rafts  of  bulrushes.  They 
burned  their  dead.  Their  reli^ous  ideas  were 
very  vague,  the  medicine  men  being  as  usual 
the  priests.  Vapor  and  hot  sand  baths  were 
their  usual  remedies.  Under  the  Mexican 
government  these  missions  were  so  broken  up 
that  in  1842  the  population  had  dwindled  to 
4,450,  their  cattle  were  nearly  gone,  and  their 
cultivated  lands  waste.  The  Mexican  law  rec- 
ognized them  as  i)roprietors  of  these  mission 
lands,  but  under  the  United  States  government 
tliis  right  has  been  ignored,  and  the  surviving 
mission  Indians  in  the  counties  of  San  Diego 
and  San  Bernardino,  numbering  5,000,  are 
homeless.  They  are  to  a  certain  extent  civiliz- 
ed, and  are  hired  by  the  whites.  A  proposal  to 
place  them  on  a  reservation  has  led  to  diffi- 
culties fanned  by  interested  whites.  Besides 
the  remnant  of  mission  Indians,  there  were  in 
1871  800  Iloopas  and  Siahs,  at  the  Iloopa  Val- 
ley agency  on  Trinity  river;  2,365  Klamath 
Indians,  on  the  river  of  that  name  ;  796  Ukies, 
Pitt  Rivers,  Wylaokies,  Concows,  and  Red- 
womls,  on  Round  Valley  reservation ;  176 
T\\]6a  and  108  Tejons  on  the  Tule  reservation  ; 
500  AVichumnies,  Cowens,  and  Yokas,  in  the 
same  etmnty  ;  and  about  15,000  of  other  tribes 
scattered  in  various  parts. 

CALIFORMA,  Uwcr  or  OM  (Span.  Baja  or 
Vifja  California),  a  territory  of  Mexico,  occu- 
pving  the  peninsula  extending  N.  W.  from 
Cape  San  Lucas,  lat.  22°  52'  N.,  Ion.  109°  53' 
W.,  about  750  m.  to  lat.  32°  20'  N.,  and  having 
a  breadth  of  from  30  to  150  m. ;  bounded  N. 
by  California,  E.  by  the  Colorado  river,  which 
separates  it  fnmi  Arizona  and  Sonora,  and  by 
the  gulf  of  California,  S.  and  \V.  by  the  Pacific; 
area,  about  57,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  21,645, 


The  population  consists  chiefly  of  Indians  and 
mixed  races,  mostly  residing  in  the  soathem 
portion  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  divided  into 
eight  municipalities  (inunieipalidad4t\  each 
having  an  alcalde,  or  juet  del  dUtrito,  as  its 
judicial  head.  The  principal  towns  are  La 
Paz,  tlie  capital,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the 
S.  part  of  the  gulf  coast,  and  Loreto,  about  150 
m.  further  N.,  both  very  small.  The  coasts 
are  Hat,  sandy,  irregular,  and  frequently  in- 
dented by  coves  and  bays,  while,  especially 
along  the  gul^  they  are  skirted  by  many  small 
islands.  The  principal  islands  on  the  Pacific 
coast  are  Cedros  and  Santa  Margarita ;  Guada- 
lupe, about  120  m.  N.  W.  of  Cedros,  also  belongs 
to  the  territory.  On  the  gulf  coast  are  the 
islands  of  Ceralbo,  Espiritu  Santo,  8an  Jos^, 
Carmen,  and  Angelo  de  la  Gnarda.  The  prin- 
cipal bays  on  the  Pacific  coast,  commencm^  at 
the  north,  are  those  of  Todos  Santos,  San 
Quintin,  Sebastian  Viscaino,  Ballenas,  and  La 
Magdalena,  which  for  the  last  50  years  has 
been  visited  by  American  whalers,  sealers,  and 
fur  hunters,  who  since  1864  have  had  regular 
establishments  tliere.  Entering  the  gulf^  the 
first  important  bay  is  that  of  La  Paz,  which 
penetrates  the  land  S.  from  Espiritu  Santo 
island  some  25  m.,  with  a  breadth  of  from  6  to 
10  m.  The  cove  opposite  the  town  of  La  Paz 
may  be  reached  by  vessels  drawing  not  over 
18  or  20  ft.  of  water ;  this  port  is  a  stopping 
point  for  steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
ports  along  the  Mexican  coast.  Loreto  is,  next 
to  La  Paz,  the  best  harbor  onthis  coast.  Other 
ports  are  Los  Angeles,  and,  near  the  head  of 
the  gulf,  San  Felipe  Jesus. — ^The  peninsula  is 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  is  traversed  throughout 
by  mountains,  which  may  be  considered  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  ranges 
It  is  divided  into  three  remons.  From  Cape 
San  Lucas  due  N.  to  Cape  La  Paz,  in  lat.  24" 
20',  about  100  m.,  stretches  the  chain  known 
as  Sierra  de  San  Lazaro,  having  an  avcraae 
height  of  about  6,000  fl.,  and  formmg  the  back- 
bone of  the  lower  portion  of  the  peninsula. 
Separated  from  this  chain  by  La  Paz  bay,  but 
commencing  about  the  24th  parallel,  ib  the 
Sierra  de  la  Gigantea,  a  chain  havinff  an  average 
elevation  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  ft,,  but  with 
occasional  peaks  6,000  to  8,000  ft.  hiffh.  It  ex- 
tends N.  TV .  to  about  lat.  30®  85'  a  distance  of 
500  m.,  and  adheres  closely  to  toe  gulf  shore, 
from  which  it  rises  almost  perpendicularly, 
while  on  the  west  it  declines  graduallv  in  gentU 
slopes  or  plateaus,  with  occasional  broken  tracts. 
toward  the  Pacific.  AlK>ut  lat.  29*"  the  Coast 
range  commences,  and  from  lat.  80**  40'  the  £. 
side  of  the  peninsula,  for  a  breadth  of  nearly  80 
m.  from  this  range  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  and 
the  Colorado  river,  is  low  and  nearly  leveL  Be- 
tween  lat.  26''  40'  and  27°  50'  the  peninsula  sud- 
denly extends  W.,  having  an  average  breadth 
of  al>out  135  m.,  and  a  range  of  coaat  hills  cf 
considerable  altitude  stretches  N.  W.  and  8.  £. 
near  the  Pacific.  In  this  region  the  land  akag 
the  shore  is  low,  and  there  are  extenriYe  Ift- 
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j^ns.  The  mountains  aro  in  general  barren 
and  desolate  near  their  summits ;  but  at  their 
base  are  cactuses  of  extraordinary  size,  and 
such  of  the  valleys  as  have  a  sufficiency  of 
water  are  very  fertile.  Only  a  few  small 
streams  fall  into  the  sea,  but  there  are  several 
springs  in  the  interior,  sending  forth  streams 
which  lose  themselves  in  the  sand.  Along  the 
coast  lagoons  there  is  much  good  soil,  and  in 
the  plains  and  most  of  the  dry  river  beds  water 
is  found  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  Where 
irrigation  has  been  practised,  the  crops  are 
abundant.  Extending  through  nearly  10°  of 
latitude,  Lower  California  has  a  great  variety 
of  climate.  For  about  80  m.  N.  of  Cape  San 
Lucas  the  air  is  mild,  being  tempered  by  the 
sea  breeze ;  from  this  section  N.  to  Loreto,  lat. 
26°  16',  the  heat  is  excessive;  but  further  N. 
the^air  is  cooler.  The  summer  temperature  on 
the  Pacific  coast  ranges  from  58°  to  71° ;  that 
of  the  gulf  coast  is  hotter.  The  sky  is  remark- 
able for  its  transparency  and  deep  azure  color, 
save  at  sunset,  when  it  is  often  variegated  by 
the  most  beautiful  shades  of  violet,  purple,  and 
green.  In  winter  there  are  heavy  rains  and 
terrific  tornadoes.  In  summer  and  autumn, 
especially  on  the  gulf  coast,  rain  often  falls 
from  a  cloudless  sky.  The  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  Lower  California  are  maize,  wheat, 
beans,  peas,  manioc,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  prunes,  dates,  plantains,  pineapples, 
olives,  and  figs.  The  sugar  cane  has  also  been 
cultivated,  and  some  cotton  was  raised  by  the 
Jesuits.  Several  varieties  of  the  agave  family 
are  abundant,  and  many  kinds  of  acacia  trees, 
such  as  mesciuites,  algarrobas,  and  locusts,  are 
common.  Two  varieties  of  native  palms,  bear- 
ing edible  fruit,  are  frequently  found.  The 
pine,  cedar,  oak,  wild  plum,  cottonwood,  syca- 
more, willow,  and  elder  are  also  met  with. 
The  principal  animals  are  wild  sheep,  goats, 
horses,  homed  cattle,  mules,  and  swine.  The 
acyacent  seas  abound  with  excellent  fish.  The 
pearl  oyster  is  found  at  intervals  along  the 
coast  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  bay  of  La 
Paz,  near  Loreto,  and  in  the  bays  of  Mulej6 
and  Los  Angeles.  Fossil  remains  are  found  in 
various  parts.  Argentiferous  galenas  are  very 
common  above  Muleje  bay,  and  pure  sulphur 
occurs  in  the  same  region.  Coi)per  ores  are 
found  in  several  places  between  the  N.  boun- 
dary and  the  old  mission  of  Rosario,  about  lat. 
31°,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  also  on  the  N. 
gulf  coast ;  the  deposits  on  Ceralbo,  San  Jos6, 
and  Espiritu  Santo  island  are  very  rich.  Quick- 
silver is  also  said  to  have  been  found  near  Santa 
Catalina  mission,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf.  The 
salt  beds  of  the  Pacific  coast,  from  San  Quintin 
to  Magdalena  bay,  are  numerous,  and  the  salt 
is  readily  obtained.  The  mines  on  Carmen 
island  are  very  rich,  and  large  quantities  of 
salt  have  been  exported  to  San  Francisco.  The 
Mexican  government  has  of  late  derived  con- 
siderable revenue  from  these  mines.  Gold  and 
lead  are  found,  a  the  former  exist- 
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covered by  Cortes  in  1536.  About  1690  the 
Jesuits  formed  establishments  here,  and  in- 
structed the  natives  in  agriculture  and  civiliza- 
tion. They  practised  irrigation  extensively, 
and  exported  some  agricultural  products  to 
the  mainland  of  Mexico.  The  Jesuits  were  ex- 
pelled in  1767,  and  the  missions  were  placed 
under  the  charge  of  the  Dominican  monks  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  under  whom  they  greatly 
declined;  and  in  1833  they  were  all  secularized 
by  act  of  congress.  In  1866  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment granted  that  portion  of  the  peninsula 
lying  between  lat.  81°  and  24°  20'  to  the 
"  Lower  California  company "  of  New  York, 
with  considerable  privileges.  Their  attempts 
at  colonization,  however,  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful. 

CALIGNT,  Jean  Aateaor  Hae  de,  a  French  mili- 
tary and  civil  engineer,  bom  in  1667,  died  in 
1731.  He  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Valen- 
ciennes, Freiburg,  Courtrai,  Furnes,  and  Dix- 
mude,  and  superintended  the  construction  of 
the  Burgundy  canal.  He  strengthened  Calais 
against  the  English  in  1694  and  1696  by  new 
forts ;  and  in  1706,  after  tlie  battle  of  Ramil- 
lies,  he  frustrated  the  plans  of  Marlborough, 
by  causing  the  two  bonks  of  the  canals  of  Lef- 
finghe  and  of  Bruges  to  be  inundated.  lie 
also  constructed  the  great  dam  on  the  Aa,  at 
Gravelines. 

CALIGULA,  Calvs  Ccsir  Aigastas  GerMinieis,  the 
third  emperor  of  Rome,  born  at  Antium,  Aug. 
31,  A.  D.  12,  put  to  death  in  Rome,  Jan.  24,  41. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Germanicus,  the 
nephew  of  Tiberius.  His  proper  name  was 
Cains  Cccsar,  Caligula  being  an  epithet  applied 
to  him  from  the  caliga  or  half-boot  of  the  Ro- 
man soldiers,  which  he  usually  wore  in  his 
youth.  By  his  contemporaries  he  was  always 
called  Cains,  and  he  regarded  the  name  of  Ca- 
ligula as  an  insult.  His  earliest  years  were 
passed  in  camp  with  his  father,  and  he  became 
popular  with  tlie  soldiers.  After  the  murder  of 
his  father  and  the  exile  of  his  mother,  Agrip- 
pina,  he  was  brought  up  by  his  great-grand- 
mother Lina,  and  afterward  lived  in  the  house  of 
his  grandmother  Antonia.  Tiberius  promoted 
him  to  various  posts  of  honor,  and  encouraged 
him  to  look  forw^ard  to  the  succession  to  the 
imperial  crown.  Tiberius  was  killed  in  37,  as 
is  generally  believed,  at  the  instigation  of  Ca- 
ligula, who  at  all  events  afterward  boasted  that 
he  had  attempted  to  put  him  to  death  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  which  his  family  had  suffered.  Ti- 
berius in  his  will  named  his  grandson  Tibe- 
rius Gemellus  as  co-heir  with  Caligula,  but  the 
senate  and  people  gave  the  sovereign  ])ower  to 
Caligula  alone.  The  first  seven  months  of  his 
reign  seemed  a  period  of  general  prosperity. 
He  then  fell  sick,  and  Rome  was  in  mourning ; 
many  persons  vowed  to  sacrifice  their  lives  to 
redeem  that  of  the  emperor.  Wlien  he  recov- 
ered, his  whole  character  appeared  to  have  suf- 
fered a  cliange.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
had  a  constitutional  taint  of  insanity,  which  was 
now  more  fuUy  developed.    He  eJept  scarcely 
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three  hours  out  of  the  24,  often  paced  the  halls 
of  the  i>alace  all  ni^rht  cnllin^  for  the  coming 
of  (lay,  and  talked  of  secluding  himself  from 
the  world  or  of  taking  poison.  His  excesses 
took  tlie  most  violent  and  unnatural  forms. 
lie  caused  Tiherius  Gemellus  to  bo  put  to 
death  on  a  frivolous  i>retext ;  and  those  of  his 
friends  who  had  vowed  to  give  their  lives  for 
him  were  forced  to  kill  themselves  in  order  to 
carry  out  thoir  vows  to  the  gods.  His  thirst 
for  blood  increased  with  the  number  of  his 
victims.  He  put  the  worn-out  gladiators  to 
deatl),  because  their  maintenance  was  a  bur- 
den to  tbe  state.  And  when  there  were  no 
criminals  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  in 
the  arena,  he  ordered  victims  to  be  taken  at 
random  from  the  spectators,  and  had  their 
tongues  cut  out  that  they  might  not  make  a 
disturbance  by  tlieir  outcries.  When  taking 
his  meals  he  would  s<mietimes  order  men  to  be 
put  to  torture  before  his  eyes.  He  removed 
the  awnings  from  the  amphitheatre,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  crowds  sitting 
in  the  hot  summer  sun.  He  found  a  pretext 
in  the  celebration  for  the  battle  of  Actium  to 
convict  the  consuls  of  treason,  for  on  <me  side 
he  belonged  to  the  family  of  Augustus,  the 
victor,  and  on  the  other  to  that  of  Antony, 
the  van(iulshed.  He  built  a  bridge  of  boats 
three  miles  long  between  Baito  and  Puteoli, 
and  when  it  was  opened  ho  caused  nund)ers 
of  those  whom  ho  had  invited  as  spectators 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  His  cruelty  was 
0(iualkMl  by  his  voluptuousness,  obscenity,  and 
impiety.  lie  committe<l  nicest  with  his  three 
sisters,  Julia,  Agrippina,  and  Drusilla.  The 
first  two  he  banished  as  guilty  of  adultery; 
he  deitied  the  last  after  her  death,  punish- 
ing both  those  who  mourned  and  those  wiio 
rejoiced  for  lier,  since  it  was  equally  impious 
to  mourn  t'or  the  dead  woman  who  had  be- 
come a  goddess,  or  to  rejoice  for  the  goddess 
when  the  woman  was  dead.  Ho  would  some- 
times ai)pear  in  public  as  a  god,  arrayed  as  Ju- 
piter, Hacchus,  or  Apollo,  or  even  as  Venus  or 
I)iana.  He  built  a  temple  to  himself  as  Jupiter 
Latiaris.  in  which  was  a  golden  statue  of  him- 
self, of  life  >ize  and  in  liis  usual  attire.  The 
wealthiest  citizens  were  compelled  to  purcbase 
the  honi)r  ot'othciating  as  priests.  Sometimes 
he  acted  as  his  own  j»riest,  and  made  his  horse, 
whom  he  raised  to  the  consulship,  his  colleague. 
In  a  slH>rt  time  he  exliausted  the  immense  treas- 
ures lel^  bv  Tiberius,  and  resorted  to  everv 
means  tor  raising  money.  He  establishe<l  a 
j)ublic  brothel  in  liis  own  palace,  and  when  his 
daughter  was  born  publicly  begged  money  for 
her  by  way  of  gifts.  Having  exhausted  Rome 
and  Italv  bv  his  extortinns.  he  turned  his  eves 
elsewhere.  In  the  vear  40  he  marched  to 
Gaul,  un<ler  j)retext  of  a  war  against  the  Ger- 
mans, Imt  reallv  to  extort  monev  from  the 
wealtliv  inhabitants.  Executions  became  as 
frequent  in  liaul  as  they  had  l>een  in  Italy. 
At'ter  this  j)redatory  cam]>aign  he  led  his 
armv    to  the  sea&horo,   as  if  he  would  cross 


over  to  Britain,  but  having  put  to  sea  returned 
without  landing.  The  troops  were  drawn  op 
in  battle  array  on  the  seashore,  and  at  a  given 
signal  were  ordered  to  fill  their  helmets  with 
shells,  which  he  called  the  spoils  of  tbe  sobjo- 
gated  ocean.  Ketuming  to  Rome,  he  acted 
with  even  greater  cruelty  than  before.  Hav- 
ing no  German  captives  to  exhibit  at  his  tri- 
umph, he  had  a  large  number  of  Ganis  dressed 
up  to  simulate  Germans,  and  oauaed  them  to 
be  scourged  and  beheaded,  as  though  they  were 
enemies  taken  prisoners  in  battle.  His  rage 
was  unbounded  because  the  honors  which  the 
senate  had  decreed  to  him  were  unworthj  of 
a  go<l,  which  he  claimed  to  be ;  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  ordering  the  slaughter  of  half  the 
senate  and  more  than  half  the  equestrian  or- 
der, when  his  career  was  cut  short,  four 
months  after  his  return  to  Rome,  and  in«tho 
fourth  year  of  his  reign.  Cassius  Cherea.  a  tri- 
bime  of  a  pnetorian  coliort,  and  others,  con- 
spired to  ])ut  him  to  death.  According  to 
some  he  was  killed  near  the  theatre,  accord- 
ing to  others  in  his  own  palace,  while  he  was 
hearing  some  boys  rehearse  the  parts  which 
they  were  to  i)erform  in  the  theatre.  His  fa- 
vorite wife,  Milona  Cffisonia,  whom  he  had 
threatened  with  torture  in  order  to  force  her 
to  divulge  how  she  had  made  him  lore  her,  re- 
mained by  the  corpse,  and  when  the  murder- 
ers returned  bade  them  kill  her,  so  that  she 
might  die  with  lier  husband.  She  was  put  to 
death,  along  with  her  infant  daughter.  Tbe 
corpse  of  Caligula  was  taken  at  night  bv  his 
friends,  half  burned,  and  hastily  buried.  His 
sisters,  whom  he  had  banished,  came  back,  and 
bad  the  remains  disinterred,'  completely  burn- 
ed, and  the  ashes  honorably  disposed  of. 

CALIPH  (Arab.  Ihalif  or  lhal\f^  succesaor), 
the  title  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  successon 
of  Mohammed.  The  prophet  seems  to  have 
made  no  provision  for  the  future  administration 
of  the  afiairs  of  state,  and  died  without  naming 
h  is  success<  >r.  Immediately  after  his  death  (632) 
three  rival  ])arties  a]>peared.  At  the  head  of 
tbe  first  was  Omar,  who  demanded  the  election 
of  Abu  Bekr,  Mohammed's  father-in-law,  fore- 
seeing that  lie  himself  would  succeed.  The 
second  ])arty  was  headed  by  Ali,  son-in-law 
and  general  of  the  prophet,  who  declared  for 
himself.  The  third  ]>arty  consisted  of  the 
Medinites,  who  demanded  the  election  of  ooe 
of  themselves.  Abu  Bekr,  then  a  very  old 
man,  was  chosen.  Under  him  the  scattered 
portions  of  the  Koran  were  collected  into  one 
volume.  Before  his  death  he  appointed  sev- 
eral electors  who  he  knew  would  declare  lor 
Omar.  On  Omar's  assassination,  Othman  sue- 
cee<le<l  to  the  caliphate.  Under  his  weak  rule 
dissensions  and  factions  were  instigated  by  Ali 
and  his  friend,  who  declared  that  the  prophet 
would  return  to  earth,  and  tliat  Ali,  having 
been  his  vizier,  had  been  left  as  his  regent 
Ali*s  sup])orters  are  known  as  Shiaha.  or 
Shiites.  Othman  was  finally  murdered,  \  AB 
was  chosen  caliph.    After  suppresaiog 
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bellion  caused  by  Talha  and  2k>bair,  All  found 
himself  confronted  by  Moawiyah,  governor  of 
Syria,  one  of  Othman's  relations,  and  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Moslems  was  the  consequence.  Ali 
was  assassinated,  and  was  succeeded  by  Has- 
san, his  son,  who  resigned  in  favor  of  Moawiyah, 
and  soon  after  died,  as  supposed  by  poison  ad- 
ministered by  his  wife,  at  the  instance  of  Moa- 
wiyah. Moawiyah  founded  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ommiyades  (from  Ommiyah,  his  ancestor),  the 
caliphs  of  Damascus  (661).  He  obtained  the 
allegiance  of  the  countries  conquered  by  Omar, 
and  the  acquiescence  of  Mecca  and  Medina  to 
the  nomination  of  his  sen  Yezid  as  his  succes- 
sor, lie  also  made  the  caliphate  hereditary  in 
his  own  family.  Ilossein,  brother  of  Hassan, 
was  invited  to  assume  the  caliphate  by  the 
Moslems  of  Irak.  While  proceeding  thither 
he  was  intercepted  by  a  detachment  sent  by  the 
governor  of  Cufah  and  killed,  together  with  all 
his  attendants.  The  hereditary  line  of  the 
Ommiyades  was  broken  by  Merwan  I.,  who 
transferred  the  caliphate  to  his  own  son,  in- 
stead of  the  brother  of  Moawiyah  II.,  to  whom 
he  had  been  appointed  guardian.  The  reign 
of  Abdel-Malck  was  signalized  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  coinage  throughout  the  em- 
pire, and  Walid  I.  discontinued  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  characters  in  keeping  the  accounts 
of  the  revenue,  and  substituted  the  Arabic 
figures.  Meantime  the  Shiahs  or  partisans  of 
Ali  became  numerous,  especially  in  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  Ilindostan,  where  belief  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls  was  prevalent. 
They  maintained  that  Ali,  like  Mohammed, 
would  return  to  earth,  and  until  then  the 
right  of  succession  was  vested  in  the  imams, 
his  descendants.  With  these  and  other  like 
doctrines,  and  by  representing  the  Ommiyades 
as  tyrants  and  usurpers,  the  Shiah  emissaries 
gradually  undermined  the  power  of  the  Om- 
miyades. The  descendants  of  Abbas,  one  of 
the  uncles  of  Mohammed,  joined  the  Shiahs  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Ommiyades.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Merwan  II.  to  the  throne  the  empire 
became  distracted  with  insurrections.  Cufah 
deposed  its  Syrian  governor,  and  proclaimed  a 
caliph  of  its  own.  At  Bassorah  another  rival 
was  elevated,  but  was  routed  with  great  loss 
near  Damascus.  At  length  a  descendant  of 
Abbas  marched  into  Syria  and  routed  the 
army  of  Merwan,  who  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he 
was  slain.  Thus  ended  the  dynasty  of  the 
eastern  Ommiyades  in  750,  after  a  reign  of 
89  years.  The  Aliides  were  again  dispossess- 
ed, and  the  Abbassides  founded  the  dynasty 
of  that  name,  whose  caliphs  transferred  their 
seat  to  Bagdad.  The  accession  of  the  Abbas- 
sides was  characterized  by  so  much  cruelty 
and  l»loodflhed  as  to  gain  for  the  first  of  them 
the  appellation  of  Es-SatFah,  the  bloody.  A 
younger  son  of  Merwan  II.,  Abderrahman, 
escaped  to  Spain,  where  he  founded  the 
dynasty  of  the  Spanish  Ommiyades.  Though 
the  Shiah  missionaries  preached  the  divine 
inq^atiaa  of  the  descendants  of  Ali,  yet  nei- 


ther the  latter  nor  the  Abbassides  brought 
forward  any  other  claims  to  the  caliphate 
than  the  right  of  descent,  the  former  from 
Fatima,  the  prophet^s  daughter,  and  from 
Ali,  and  the  latter  from  Abbas,  the  uncle  of 
the  prophet  and  the  last  survivor  of  his  com- 
panions, rejecting  the  claims  of  the  Aliides  in 
consequence  of  their  descent  from  a  woman, 
who  had  no  right  of  succession.  The  Aliides 
in  spite  of  their  defeats  were  not  discouraged, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  Berbers  they  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  caliphate  in  N.  W.  Africa. 
They  afterward  transferred  their  seat  to  Egypt 
(909).  One  of  them,  Hakem,  assumed  the  title 
Biamri,  **in  my  own  right,"  instead  of  Billah, 
**by  divine  right,"  and  declared  himself  an  in- 
carnation of  the  Deity.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Fatimites,  and  for  the  purpose  of  undermi- 
ning the  power  of  the  Abbassides,  the  famous 
lodge  at  Cairo  was  instituted  from  which  em- 
anated the  sect  of  the  Assassins.  (See  Assas- 
sins.) In  11 71  the  last  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty 
died.  Abderrahman,  the  younger  son  of  Mer- 
wan II.,  the  Ommiyade,  who  had  escaped  to 
Spain,  succeeded  in  raising  himself  to  the  cali- 
phate in  that  country,  and  his  dynasty  lasted  for 
three  centuries.  In  wealth  and  display  they  ful- 
ly equalled  the  Abbassides.  They  finally  grew 
feeble  and  tyrannical,  and  their  last  caliph,  Ha- 
shem  III.,  was  in  1031  deposed  by  the  army, 
and  with  him  terminated  the  dynasty  of  the 
Spanish  Ommiyades.  The  Abbassides,  enfee- 
bled by  long  subjection  to  a  foreign  body 
guard,  originally  composed  of  African,  Circas- 
sian, and  other  slaves,  who  had  made  them- 
selves absolute  masters  of  the  caliphate,  were 
overthrown  by  llulaku  On  the  capture  of  Bag- 
dad in  1258,  and  Mustasem,  the  last  of  the  dy- 
nasty, was  ])Ut  to  death.  In  1264  Sultan  Bi- 
bars,  to  give  his  claim  to  the  throne  some  show 
of  legitimacy,  appointed  one  of  the  Abbassides 
as  caliph,  but  with  spiritual  authority  only. 
The  latter  in  return  invested  him  with  tempo- 
ral dominion  over  all  Moslem  countries.  But 
afterward,  fearing  that  he  might  ascribe  to 
himself  temporal  power  as  well,  Bibars  with- 
drew a  part  of  his  guard  from  the  caliph,  who 
succumbed  before  the  Tartar  governor  of  Bag- 
dad and  fled  to  Egypt;  Bibars  appointed  an- 
other in  his  place,  whom  he  however  treated 
as  a  prisoner.  (See  Abbassides.) — Although 
the  caliph  was  the  supreme  temporal  and  spir- 
itual head,  he  could  not  decree  any  new  dog- 
mas, and  where  the  Koran  did  not  reach  the 
question  at  issue,  it  was  to  be  decided  from 
precedent,  analogy,  and  tradition,  and  to  be 
determined  by  the  judges  and  ulemas  rather 
than  by  the  caliphs.  The  first  successors  of 
Mohammed  are  called  the  perfect  caliphs.  By 
the  Sunnite  Mohammedans  the  Turkish  sultan 
is  in  some  measure  regarded  as  a  successor  of 
the  caliphs,  especially  as  possessing  dominion 
over  the  four  holy  cities,  Mecca,  Medina,  Jeru- 
sjilem,  and  Damascus. — The  following  table 
gives  the  members  of  the  difierent  lines  of  ca- 
liphs, with  the  dates  of  their  accession : 
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PcRrKCT  Oalipbb 
(of  Arabia). 

AbuBekr <B2 

Omarl ftU 

OUunan M4 

AH 655 

Haaean 641 

Om M iTADW  (of  Damaacos). 

Moawlyah  1 661 

Yuzld  1 6r^ 

Moawiyahll 6S8 

MvrwaQ  1 6^4 

Abdelnialck 665 

WaUdl 705 

Bolyinon T15 

Omurll 717 

Yozid  II 720 

llashem 7M 

Walidll 743 

Yczldlll 744 

Ibrahim ^ 744 

Mcrwan  II 744— T50 

AsBAsaiDss  (of  Bagdad). 

AbalAbbaa(EB-Saflkh).  750 
Abu  Jaffur   Almanaour 

(tho  AictoriouB) 764 

Mahdi 775 

Hadl 785 

Haroim  al-IUisLid 7(i6 

Amln 809 

Al-Mamoun. 818 

MutaM.>m 688 

Vathek 642 

Hutawackel 847 

Muntaalr 861 

MuMtain 862 

MuLiz 866 

Mahtadi 860 

Matauiod 870 

MutadhtHl 89*2 

Muktatll 902 

Muktador 90S 

Kahcr 982 

Babdi 984 

Mattaki 940 

Mustakfl 944 

MuthI 946 

Tat 974 

Eader 991 

Kalm 1081 


Muktadl 1076 

Muatadcr lOM 

Muatanhld lllS 

Rashld 1184 

Muktallll 1186 

Muttta^jid 1160 

MuatadM 1170 

Naalr 1180 

Dahtr 1226 

Mustanser 1226 

Mastaaem 1248—1258 

Fatdiites  (of  AlHca). 

Aba  Obeidallah 909 

Kalm  Abol  Kaaim 986 

Almansour 946 

Moez 958 

Aiiz 975 

Hakem 996 

Daher 1021 

AbuTaminMuataoBer..  1086 

Aba!  Kaaim  MtistaU....  1094 

Abol  Mansur  Amer 1101 

Uafed 1180 

Dafer 1149 

Favcz  ben  Naarillah  ....  1155 

A<£hod 1160—1171 

Om MiTADBg  (of  Cordova). 

Abderrahman  1 756 

llashom  1 787 

Al  Ilakem  1 796 

Abderrahman  II 822 

Mohammed  1 852 

Almondhir 886 

Abdallah 888 

Abderrahman  III 912 

Al  Hakem  II 961 

Haahemll 976 

Mohanuncdal-Mahdi...  1009 

8ol\inan 1009 

Mohammed  (rcelectod).  1010 

Haahem  (reelected) 1012 

Hamad 1016 

Abderrahman  IV 1017 

Kaaim 1021 

Yahya 1021 

Abderrahman  V 1028 

Mohammed  III 1024 

Yahya  (n»C«lecttKl) 1025 

Uaahem  lU 1025—1061 


CALIPPTS,  or  CaUppis,  a  Greek  astronomer, 
born  at  Gyzicns  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th 
century  B.  0.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pnpil  of  Plato,  and  associated  with  Aristotle 
in  rectifying  and  oompleting  the  discoveries 
of  Endoxns.  Already  several  attempts  had 
been  made  to  express  in  entire  numbers  the 
three  preat  natural  unities  of  time,  the  solar 
year,  the  lunar  month,  and  the  solar  day.  A 
century  before,  Meton  had  discovered  that  19 
years  corresi)ondod  to  235  months,  or  0,940 
days.  CalipT)Us,  it  is  said,  by  means  of  a  lunar 
oclii)se  which  occurred  six  years  before  the 
death  of  Alexander,  was  enabled  to  detect  in 
this  calculation  an  error  f)f  about  a  quarter  of  a 
day  in  the  10  years,  which  he  proposed  to  avoid 
by  quadrupling  the  cycle  and  reckoning  it  at 
76  years  loss  one  day.  This  period  of  76  years 
was  calliMl  the  Calippic  <'ycle,  and  was  adopt- 
ed bv  astronomers  after  the  year  330  B.  C. 

CAUXTINiS.  '  I.  A  branch  of  the  Hussites, 
80  callrtl  from  their  demanding  the  communion 
in  both  kinds,  that  is,  including  the  cup  (I^t. 
c/z//>),  for  laymen ;  also  called  Utraquists  (Lat. 
utrmjue,  in  both).  (See  Hussites.)  II.  The 
followers  of  George  Calixtus,  tho  founder  of 
the  party  called  Syncrctists,  (See  CALixrrs, 
Geoboe.) 


CALIXTUS,  the  name  of  three  popes.    I.  The 

first,  bom  in  slavery,  was  bishop  of  Rome  from 
about  217  to  228,  when  he  is  said  to  have  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  IL  dills  sf  IngBiiyi  bom 
near  Bcsan^on,  died  in  Rome  in  1124.  Ue 
was  the  fifth  son  of  William,  coont  of  Bnrgnn- 
dy,  and  related  to  the  qaeen  of  France,  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  king  of  England. 
In  1096  he  was  archbishop  of  Yienne,  and  he 
soon  after  went  to  the  courts  of  France  and 
England  as  papal  legate,  principally  in  order 
to  settle  the  vexed  question  of  lay  investiture. 
In  1119  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Pope  Gda- 
sius  11.  He  held  councils  at  Toulouse  and  at 
Kheims,  at  the  latter  of  which  the  emperor 
Henry  V.,  while  encamped  in  the  vicinity  with 
30,000  men,  was  solemnly  ezconminnicated  by 
CaJixtus,  in  presence  of  the  connoil.  After 
closing  the  council  Calixtus  went  to  Rome 
in  1120,  where  an  antipope,  named  Gregory 
VIII.,  had  established  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  emperor ;  but  Oalixtus  expelled 
him,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  neighboring  princes 
stormed  the  castle  of  Sntri,  whither  he  had 
fled,  and  made  him  prisoner.  He  next  attack- 
ed the  Frangipani  and  Oenci,  broke  their  pow- 
er, and  demolished  their  castles.  In  1121  and 
1122  he  sent  legates  to  Germany;  a  diet  was 
held  at  Warzburg,  and  finally  the  pactum  Co- 
Uxtinum,  or  concordat  of  Worms,  was  conclu- 
ded. Henry  sent  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  and 
in  1123  the  first  Lateran  council  was  held,  at 
which  300  bishops  were  present,  and  in  this 
council  Henry  was  absolved,  and  the  question 
of  investiture  finally  settled.  In  the  remainder 
of  his  life  Calixtus  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  decoration  of  St.  Peter^s  church,  and  re- 
pairing the  aqueducts  of  Rome.  IIL  MMmm 
Bergia,  a  member  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the 
Borgia  family,  born  at  Valencia  about  1380,  died 
Aug.  6, 1458.  After  having  received  an  excel- 
lent education,  he  was  promoted  to  a  canonry  by 
the  antipope  Benedict  XIII.  (Pedro  de  Luna), 
whose  party  was  embraced  by  Alfonso  V., 
k ing  of  A ragon.  Having  soon  after  been  called 
to  the  royal  council  by  Alfonso,  he  waa  sent  by 
him  to  Benedict's  successor,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  abandon  his  pretensions;  and  having 
succeeded  in  this  mission,  he  negotiated  the 
reconciliation  of  his  sovereign  with  Pope  Mar- 
tin v.,  and  was  rewarded  by  that  pontiff  witii 
the  archbbhoDric  of  Valencia.  In  1444  he 
was  made  carainal  by  Eugenius  IV.,  aa  a  re- 
ward for  negotiating  a  reconciliation  between 
himself  and  Alfonso  V.  On  April  8,  1455,  he 
succeeded  Nicholas  V.  on  the  papal  throne. 
The  ruling  idea  of  his  pontificate  waa  the  re- 
vival of  the  crusades  against  the  Turks,  who 
had  just  captured  Constantinople.  He  endeav- 
ored vainly  to  unite  all  Chnstendran  in  this 
undertaking.  Tlie  greatest  fault  which  he  com- 
mitted was  the  elevation  of  his  two  unworthy 
nephews,  Rodrigo  Lenzuolo  (who  assumed  the 
name  of  Borgia)  and  Milo,  to  the  .dignity  of 
cardinals,  the  former  of  whom  became  aftv- 
ward  pope  under  the  name  of  Alexander  VL 
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Doc.  14,  IGBS,  died  in  Helmakdt,  March  19, 
165fl.  From  IBOQtolGlSLe  travelled  ttiro a gh 
FroDce,  Eni^laod,  and  Germanj,  and  bj  this 
means  boeitine  acquainted  with  many  of  tbe 
leading  tlieotofcians  of  those  coimtries.  On  bia 
return  the  duko  of  Brunswick  appointed  him 
professor  of  theology  in  Helmstedt,  where  he 
remained  for  nearly  half  a  century,  writing  and 
publUliing  a  largo  nambor  of  theological  works, 
and  endeavoring  to  reconcQe  and  nnito  the 
various  Christian  churches,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Apostles'  creed.  At  the  conference  of  Thorn 
(I<t4G)  he  showed  himself  so  moderate  in  his 
Lutheran  opinions  as  to  favor  and  ottcmpt  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Protestants  and  the  Re- 
formed chnrch,  and  thereby  incurred  the  liatred 
of  CaloviuB  and  his  adherents,  who  insisted  on 
his  excommunication  from  the  Lutheran  church 
as  BDspected  of  Calvinism.  He  had  already 
been  accused  of  Catholicism  on  account  of  one 
of  his  works,  the  Epitome  Theologia  MoralU. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholics  regarded  liim 
as  their  most  sagacious  and  insidious  enemy. 
no  considered  a  union  of  the  sundered  body 
of  Christ  feasible,  if  the  conflicting  parties 
could  he  induced  to  return  to  the  mcnmenical 
councils  and  laws  of  the  lirst  Ave  centuries. 
This  plan  gave  rise  to  what  is  known  in  eccle- 
siastical history  as  Syncretism,  though  the  fol- 
lowers of  Calixtus  are  sometimes  called  Calin- 
tines.  He  had  embraced  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy, and  on  that  plan  he  produced  scien- 
tific Hystcms  of  ethics  and  theology.  A  fiill 
list  of  bis  writings  is  given  in  his  Contultatio  de 
Tokrantia  Reformatorum  (Helmstedt,  1697). 

CALU,  a  genus  of  plont^  belonging  to  the 
arum  family,  marked  by  an  open  and  spread- 
ing spatbe,  with  a  white  upper  surface,  an  ob- 
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long  gpadix  entirely  covered  with  flowers, 
heart-shaped  leaves,  red  berries,  and  thick 
creeping  root  stocks.  The  C.  pahmtrU  is  a 
native  of  mutiijr  ^aoes  in  the  north  of  Eu- 


rope, and  is  common  in  cold  bogs  in  the  north- 
ern United  States.  Its  seeds  are  surrounded 
with  ieily.  In  Sweden  its  root  is  dried,  and 
furnishes  a  kind  of  meal  from  which  bread  is 
made.  The  C.  jElAwpiea  was  introduced  into 
England  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1731. 
It  is  also  found  wild  in  St.  Helena.  Its  laree 
spathe  is  pure  white,  surrounding  a  spadix 
which  is  colored  deeply  yellow  by  its  antherif- 
erous  flowers.  It  is  often  cultivated,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  aroideous  plants. 
Being  hardy,  it  will  live  in  temperate  regions, 
growing  in  great  vigor  in  the  ordinary  apart- 
ments of  a  house,  and  may  be  made  to  blossom 
all  the  year  round. 

CiUJBilN,  a  N.  W.  connty  of  Texas,  partly 
drained  by  Hubbard's  creek,  the  Middle  fork 
of  Pecan  bayou,  and  an  affluent  of  the  Cedar 
fork  of  Brazos  rivei*;  area,  9O0  sq.  ra. ;  yet  un- 
settled. The  surface  is  somewhat  broken  and 
rocky,  and  chiefly  adapted  to  grazing.  Timber 
is  scarce,  and  tiie  climate  dry  and  salubrious. 

CILUO,  a  fortified  town  of  Peru,  the  princi- 
pal seaport  of  the  republic,  on  the  river  Riraac, 
in  the  department  and  6  m.  W.  of  Lima,  of 
which  city  it  is  the  port ;  lat.  12°  6'  S.,  Ion.  77° 
U'  W. ;  pop.  in  1871  estimated  at  27,000,  of 
whom  17,000  were  natives,  5,000  Italians,  800 
Germans,  2,000  British  subjects,  500  French, 
700  North  Americans,  and  1,600  Chilians  ana 
Ecuadorians.  The  harbor  is  defended  by  three 
forts  witli  an  armament  of  SOO  guns,  and  is 
sheltered  toward  the  south  by  the  barren  island 
of  San  Lorenzo,'  S  m.  in  circumference,  and 
whose  highest  point  is  600  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  present  town  is  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  ori^nal  site.  The  houses 
were  formeriy  for  the  most  part  low  and  of 
miserable  appearance,  having  until  lately  been 
rarely  constructed  of  other  materials  than  mud, 
with  flat  roofs  and  only  one  story,  owing  to  the 
frequency  of  earthquakes.  There  is,  however, 
parallel  to  the  bay,  a  handsome  street  with  a 
number  of  good  edifices  and  private  dwellings 
of  two  stories.  The  roofs  are  often  of  hordened 
mud,  as  it  never  rains  here,  the  only  moisture 
proceeding  from  an  occasional  thick  drizzling 
mist.  Ship  loads  of  wheat  are  at  times  seen 
piled  up  on  the  mole  for  weeks  together  with- 
out any  shelter.  The  heat  at  Oallao  is  very 
great,  and  natives  and  foreigners  suffer  from 
severe  attacks  of  agoe.  Miasmatic  affections 
are  also  very  common,  the  miasma  probably 
proceeding  from  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
which  are  covered  with  a  ooatsc  grass,  with 
here  and  there  a  few  very  small  pools  of  stag- 
nant water.  The  atmosphere  Is  sometimes 
loaded  with  foul  smells,  especially  that  peculiar 
one  which  may  be  perceived  in  almost  every 
town  within  Uie  tropics.  The  old  castle  or 
fortress  has  been  dismantled  and  converted  into 
a  eastom  house.  The  market  is  situated  in  a 
square  occupying  on  acre  and  a  half.  The 
commerce  at  this  jiort  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing in  importance  ^nce  its  foundation.  The 
chief  exports  are  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  borata 
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of  lime,  opium,  cochineal,  and  Peruvian  bark. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  tlurinjx  the  year 
cndinjr  Sept.  30, 1871,  was  $12,959,289  41 ;  and 
that  of  the  imports,  $15,609,655.  In  the  same 
year  the  port  movements  were  as  follows:  En- 
tered, 7  steamers,  of  6,932  tons,€nd  460  sailing 
vessWs,  of  370,806  tons;  cleared,  7  steamers, 
of  0,942  tons,  and  455  sailing  vessels,  of  366,- 
601  t<ms.  The  town  has  railway  and  telegraph 
communication  with  Lima.  —  Callao  was  be- 
8iege<l  for  live  months  in  1624  by  the  British 
pirate  Clark,  who  died  there  without  having 
Dcen  able  to  take  it.  It  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1671.  It  was  completely  submerged 
with  all  its  inhabitants  during  the  memorable 
earth({uake  of  1746,  and  the  ruins  are  still  dis- 
tinguishable under  watiT  when  the  sea  is  calm. 
In  1820  its  harbor  was  the  scene  of  a  naval 
combat  between  the  independents  of.  Chili  and 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  defeated,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  following  year  surrendered  Cal- 
lao, their  last  foothold  in  Peru.  In  1825  it 
was  almost  entirely  submerged  by  a  volcanic 
upheaval  of  the  ocean,  and  again  in  August, 
1868. 

CALLAWAY.  I.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Kentucky, 
bordering  on  Tennessee,  on  tiie  W.  bank  of 
the  Tennessee  river,  here  navigable  by  steam- 
boats; area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,410, 
of  whom  812  were  colored.  Level  and  hilly 
grounds  divide  the  surface  almost  ecpially ;  the 
soil  is  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  33,770  bushels  of  wheat,  417,410  of  In- 
dian corn,  13,598  lbs.  of  wool,  and  1,924,502  of 
tobacco.  There  were  2,192  horses,  1,503  mules 
and  asses,  2,186  milch  cows,  2,868  other  cat- 
tle, 8,H85  sheep,  and  18,670  swine.  Capital, 
Min-ray.  IL  An  E.  county  of  Missouri,  bound- 
ed S.  by  the  Missouri  river ;  area,  743  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  19,202,  of  whom  3,434  were  col- 
ored. The  surface  is  mwlerately  uneven,  and 
about  f)ne  third  of  it  is  occupied  by  prairie 
land  ;  the  soil  is  unifonnly  fertile.  Coal,  iron, 
limestone,  and  ])otter\s  clay  are  found  in  vari- 
ous places,  and  in  large  quantities.  The  chief 
productions  in  lH7n  were  167,545  bushels  of 
wheat,  971,715  of  Indian  corn,  405,294  of  oats, 
45,229  of  potatoes,  10,395  tons  of  hay,  205,288 
lbs,  of  butter,  89,890  of  wool,  and  938^228  of  to- 
])ac(*o.  There  were  8,707  horses,  2,953  mules 
and  a-^sos,  7,139  milch  cows,  13,042  other  cat- 
tle, 30,830  sheep,  and  34,033  swine.  Capital, 
Fulton. 

CALLCOTT.  L  Sir  Aigistis  WaU,  an  English 
landscape  painter,  born  at  Kensington  in  1779, 
died  there,  Nov.  25,  1844.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  royal  academy  in  1810,  when  he 
exhibited  his  picture  of  ••  Morning.-'  His  princi- 
l)al  productions  are  **  Returning  from  Market,'' 
**  Waiting  f«)r  the  Passage  Boat,''  '^  The  Ferry,'' 
"Harvest  in  the  Highlands,"  with  figures  by 
Land'4i>er,  and  *'  Raphael  and  the  Fornarina." 
He  was  knighted  in  1837,  and  made  conser- 
vator of  the  royal  pictures  in  184-t.  IL  John 
M'lll,  an  English  composer,  bn)ther  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  at  Kensmgton  in  1760,  died  in 


May,  1821.  He  assisted  in  1787  in  forming 
the  glee  club,  and  excelled  particolarly  in  that 
branch  of  national  music,  i  he  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  music  was  conferred  on  him  in  1790.  In 
1805  he  published  a  "Musical  Grammar,^*  and 
in  1806  was  made  lecturer  on  mnnc  at  the 
royal  institution,  but  soon  rcwgncd  on  acconnt 
of  ill  health.  His  choicest  compositions  were 
brought  out  in  1824,  after  his  death.  111.  la- 
ria,  an  English  authoress,  wife  of  Sir  Angnstos 
Callcott,  born  in  1788,  died  in  1842.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Capt^  Dundas,  and  was  first 
married  to  Capt.  Graham.  She  published  in 
account  of  her  travels  in  India,  "  Three  Months 
in  the  Environs  of  Rome,"  "  Memoirs  of  Pons- 
sin,"  **  Essays  toward  the  Ilistorj  of  Painting*^ 
(1836),  and  other  works. 

CALLEJA,  Felix  del  Scy,  oonde  de  Calderon,  a 
Spanish  general,  bom  in  1750,  died  abont  1820. 
He  commanded  the  royal  forces  in  Ifezico  do> 
ring  the  insurrection  nnder  Hidalgo,  whose  ar- 
my he  defeated  in  several  engagements,  and  on 
Jan.  2,  1812,  took  possession  m  the  fortress  of 
Zitacuaro  and  massacred  the  inhabitants.  Hi- 
dalgo, who  was  betrayed  and  shot,  Jnly  27, 1811, 
w^as  succeeded  .by  the  priest  Morelos,  wfaobrave- 
ly  defended  Cuautla  Amilpas  against  the  attack 
of  Calleja  till  May  2,  1812,  when  famine  forced 
him  to  surrender.  Calleja  again  signalized  his 
^ictory  by  acts  of  barbarism,  and  was  rewarded 
for  his  zeal,  March  4, 1813,  by  the  appointment 
of  viceroy.  Morelos  fell  into  his  hanoa  and  was 
shot,  Dee.  22,  1815.  Subsequently  he  promal- 
gated  an  anmesty,  but  as  he  was  nnable  to  re- 
store i>eace  to  the  country,  he  was  recalled, 
Sept.  20, 1816.  On  his  return  to  Sjpain  he  was 
created  conde  de  Calderon,  and  in  January, 
1820,  while  preparing  to  sail  from  Cadiz  against 
the  revolutionists  of  Paragaay,  his  troops  mu- 
tinied, and  he  was  for  a  time  imprisofaed  by 
them  in  the  fortress  of  the  Isla  de  Leon. 

CALLENDER,  Jaacs  TktapsM,  a  political  wri- 
ter, bom  in  Scotland,  died  in  Richmond,  Va., 
in  July,  1803.  He  was  exiled  for  publishing 
his  ''  Political  Progress  of  Britain,*^  and  came 
to  Philadel]>hia,  where  he  published  the  ^'Po- 
litical Register ''  (1794-'5)  and  the  ''American 
Register'^  (1796).  For  a  long  time  be  was 
editor  of  the  '*  Richmond  Recorder,"  and  dis- 
tingiiished  himself  by  liis  attacks  upon  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Washington  and  Adams.  He 
also  published  '^The  Prospect  before  ns**  and 
'^  Sketches  of  American  Historr."  He  was  at 
one  time  a  friend  of  Jefferson,  but  became  his 
enemy.  lie  was  drowned  in  the  Jamea  river 
while  bathing. 

CALUCRITIDAS,  a  Spartan  general,  soooeeded 
Lysander,  6.  C.  406,  in  the  command  of  the 
Lacedaemonian   fleet   against  the  Athenians. 

I  His  first  operations  against  Conon  at  Methjm- 
na  and  Mytilene  were  succes&fhl,  but  an  addi- 

I  tional  fleet  of  150  vessels  arriving  from  Athcm^ 
while  he  had  but  120  besides  those  engaged  in 
the  blockade  of  the  latter  city,  he  waa  omatad 
off  the  Arginuste;  and,  thrown  overboaid  in 

,  the  action,  he  was  drowned* 
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CUUSkES  BOmiETIfE,  LhIi  Hectw,  cheva- 
lier de,  governor  of  ConBda,  born  in  France  in 
163S,  died  in  Quebec,  May  28,  1703:  He  en- 
ured the  armj  early  in  life,  and  in  1664  rose 
to  a  captaincy  in  the  regiment  of  Navarre.  He 
wofl  governor  of  Montreal  in  1G84,  and  three 
jean  after  led  the  van  of  Denonville's  army 
which  invaded  the  Seneca  country  in  western 
New  York.  Seeing  the  impoaaibtlity  of  hold- 
In;^  Canada  without  the  possession  of  Now 
York,  he  laid  a  plan  for  its  redaction  before 
hia  government,  and  went  to  France  to  urge  it. 
His  administration  at  Montreal  showed  such 
judgment,  capacity,  and  bravery  that  he  was 
appointed  governor  general  of  Canada  in  1699. 
He  maintained  the  ascendancy  acquired  by 
Fronteoflc,  founded  Detroit,  secured  the  west- 
ern tribea,  checked  the  Iroijuois,  and  support- 
ed the  Abeuaquig.  Ho  was  seized  with  a  fatal 
illness  while  attending  mass. 

C1U.IM1CHDS.  I.  A  Greek  architect  and 
statuary,  supposed  to  have  lived  before  396 
B.  C,  and  saiu  to  have  invented  the  Corinthian 
column,  ll>  An  Alexandrian  grammarian  and 
poet,  born  at  Cyreno  in  Africa,  died  about  240 
B.  V.  He  was  chief  librarian  of  the  Alexan- 
drian library  from  S60  till  hia  death.  For 
Borne  time  he  kept  a  school  nt  Alexandria,  and 
nami)ered  among  his  pupils  Eratosthenes,  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantium,  and  Ajiollonius  Rho- 
diii^i.  Only  six  hymns  and  74  epigrams  remain 
of  his  numerous  writings. 

ClUIKl'9  OF  EPUESES,  the  earliest  Greek 
elegiac  poet,  lived  about  70O  ]i.  C.  One  of  his 
elegies  consisting  of  21  lines  is  extant,  having 
been  preserved  by  Stobams. 

CiUJUPE,  m  Greek  mythology,  the  muse  of 
epic  poetry,  name<l  from  the  sweetness  of  her 
Toice  (kaUf,  bcantifui,  and  6^,  the  voice).    She 
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CalU^s.     (From  ttis  UDa«Dm  of  the  Vitkam.) 

is  represented  in  ancient  art  as  bearing  a  tablet 
and  stilus,  waiting  to  record  heroic  deeds.  She 
is  particularly  associated  in  the  auoient  statues 
with  Homer. 

C1U.1UH0&  ft  foon         p-       Ati       .In 
the  time  of  the  P  ml  the 


name  Enneacrunus  (the  nine  springs),  because 
its  waters  were  tliere  diatributwl  by  nine  pipes. 
It  still  bears  its  ancient  name. 

ClIXISEN.  I.  Hndrlk,  a  Danish  surgeon, 
bom  at  Preetz,  llolstoin,  May  11,  1740,  died 
in  Copenhagen,  Feb.  5,  1824.  He  whs  a  sur- 
geon in  the  navy,  and  studied  abroad  at  the 
expense  of  the  Danish  government.  In  I794he 
became  general  director  and  the  principal  pro- 
fessor of  the  surgical  academy,  after  having  de- 
clined in  1787  a  professorship  at  the  university 
of  Berlin.  He  retired  in  1805.  A  second  and 
enlarged  edition  of  his  Inttitutiona  ChiruTgia 
kodierna  (1777)  appeared  in  1798-1800,  ander 
the  title  of  Principia  8y»(ematU  ChtTurgia 
kodierna,  and  more  recent  editions  under  that 
of  Sy»Uma  Chirurgia  hodienia.  It  has  been 
translated  mto  German.    II.  AMfh  tart  Peder, 


gical  professor  at  Copenhagen  (181G  to  1843), 
and  as  the  author  of  a  biographical  dictionary 
of  living  physicians,  surgeons,  phannacists,  and 
naturalists  {MedicinUektt  SekriJUtellerl-exthon 
der  jetzt  leheaden  Aente,  WundHntr,  GeharU- 
he^fer,  Apothekerund  Natur/orickeralteTgebil- 
deUn  Viilker,  33  vols.,  Co|>eDhagon,  ia29--'40). 

ClUilSTEU  (Gr.,  from  Kanierelav,  prize  of 
beauty),  a  festival  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
at  which  a  prize  was  adjudged  to  the  fairest. 
One  of  these  contests  was  held  by  the  women 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  island  of  Lesbos; 
another  formed  a  part  of  the  festival  celebrutod 
by  the  Parrhasians  in  Arcadia,  in  honor  of 
Ceres  Eleusinia;  and  a  third  occurred  among 
the  Eleans.  In  the  last,  only  men  coutcndod; 
the  most  beautiful  man  received  a  suit  of  ar- 
mor which  he  dedicated  to  Minerva,  and  on  his 
way  to  the  temple  was  encomjiasseil  by  hia 
friends  and  adorned  with  ribbons  and  n  myrtle 
wreath. 

CjILUSTHENES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom  at 
Olynthus.  He  was  a  relation  and  puiiil  of 
Aristotle,  by  whose  reconmicndation  he  occom- 
panied  Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia.  He  often 
expressed  disaj>probation  to  Ale.tander.  and  at- 
length,  when  the  conqueror  had  adopted  the 

?omp  and  the  humiliating  ceremonial  of  the 
ersian  court,  Collisthenes  not  only  freely  ut- 
tered his  own  indignation,  but  excited  displeas- 
ure among  the  soldiers.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  command  of  Alexander.  He  wrote  several 
histories,  which  are  lost;  but  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  mediioval  romances,  filled  with 
traditions  and  fancies  concerning  the  oriental 
life  of  Alexander,  has  Iveen  attributed  to  him. 

ClUJSTO,  an  Arcadian  nymph,  a  coin|ianion 
of  Diana  in  the  chase,  beloved  by  Jujiiter,  to 
whom  she  bore  a  son,  Areas.  To  conceal  the 
amour,  Jupiter  mctamorjiliosed  her  into  a  she 
bear.  Juno  discovered  the  truth,  ami  caused 
Diana  to  shoot  the  bear.  Jupiter  |)lBce<l  Col- 
listo,  under  the  name  of  Arctos  (bear),  among 
tlio  stars. 

CALUSmiUS,  an  Athenian  orator.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  oligarchical  party  in  Athens, 
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nD(1  a  Hiipj)ortcr  f>f  Spartan  interests  in  that 
city.  Ill  June,  'Ml  B.  C,  ho  ucconipanicd  the 
anihuHsudofM  from  Atlieus  to  the  Luecdwmonian 
c(>ni;ro.sH  then  jiHsenibled  at  Sparta  to  negotiate 
a  peace,  lie  ma<Ie  an  effective  speecli  advo- 
(;atin^  tlie  separate  autonomy  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  and  on  that  basis  the  treaty  was  conclu- 
ded. In  3()()  he  defended  himself  and  his  for- 
mer collejigue  Chahrias,  when  prosecuted  for 
advi^ini;  the  intrusting  of  the  town  of  Oropus 
to  the  Thebans;  and  Demosthenes  was  so  much 
impressed  by  his  ehxiuence  on  this  occasion 
thut  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  oratt)ry.  CalHstratus  was  acquitted,  but  he 
was  not  forgiven  by  tiie  i)eople,  and  in  861  was 
on  some  pretext  condemned  to  death.  He 
went  into  banishment  in  Macedonia,  where  he 
is  Hiiid  to  have  founded  Datum,  afterward  Xea- 

{K)lis,  the  seaport  of  Philippi.    Some  years  later 
le  returned  to  Athens  and  was  j)ut  to  death. 

CALLOT,  Jtrqnfs,  a  French  painter  and  en- 
graver, born  at  Nancy  about  151)3,  died  there 
in  March,  H>;J5.  His  father,  Jean  Callot,  who 
was  herald  at  arms  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine, 
opp«)se<l  the  passion  for  art  which  he  sliowed, 
even  while  learning  to  write,  in  designs  for  the 
letters  <»f  the  alphai)et,  and  in  crayon  drawings 
of  soldiers,  street  beggars,  singers,  and  niounte- 
bank.*^.  In  order  to  lK.»come  an  artist  he  ran 
away  from  home  when  but  12  years  of  age, 
and  while  journeying  to  Italy  fell  in  with  a 
band  of  gypsies  at  I.ucei-ne,  joined  them,  and 
improved  his  time  by  making  sketches  repre- 
senting his  companions  in  camp  and  on  the 
march.  He  left  them  at  Florence,  where  he 
st:iyed  for  a  while,  and  studied  under  Kemigio 
Cantngallina,  becoming  familiar  with  the  old 
masters.  He  then  ])roceeded  toward  Rome, 
but  was  hardly  in  sight  of  the  city  when  he 
was  recognized  by  some  merchants  from  Xancy, 
wlu»  took  him  back  by  force  tt)  his  home.  lie 
again  es<»a]>ed.  but  was  taken  and  brought  back 
bv  his  oMer  bn>ther,  who  lav  in  wait  t\)r  him 
at  Turin.  Hut  his  persistence  was  such  that 
his  family  finally  allowed  him  to  accompany 
to  Uome  the  ambassador  of  Lorraine  who  an- 
nouneetl  to  the  pt»pe  the  accession  of  Duke 
Henry  11.  TIktc  he  studied  drawing  under 
(tiulio  Tarigi,  and  the  use  i»f  the  graver  un- 
der rhilippo  Thomassin  ;  but  he  stum  aban- 
doned the  graver  for  the  ]>oint.  He  went  .-igain 
ti>  Florence,  where  he  gained  great  popularity 
and  was  patronized  by  C'osnio  II.  After  Cos- 
mo's deatli  he  went  to  Nancv,  where  he  mar- 
riod  in  hJi.'i,  then  to  Brussels,  where  he  illus- 
trated the  sivge  and  capture  (»f  Hretla,  and 
finally  in  lt»*JS  to  Faris,  where  he  was  engaged 
by  Louis  XI 11.  to  illustrate  the  sioge  of  La  Uo- 
oiii-lle  and  the  attack  and  capture  of  the  isle  of 
He.  He  relused  to  celebrate  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  capture  of  hi>  native  city  by  that  mon- 
jirrli  in  l»»o:>,  and  alM>  declined  a  pension  i»f- 
iVrol  him  by  Louis,  who,  instead  of  being 
di>:'K'a»ed  at  the  arti'»t'>  patrioti^n,  aiTounted 
the  duke  o\'  Lorraine  lortunate  in  having  such 
subiev:>.     Cailot  wi«rki.d  with  w<.»nderiVd  ease 


and  rapidity,  showed  great  fertilitj  of  inroi- 
tion,  and  was  i>cculiarlj  successful  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  grotesqae  and  horrible.  The 
number  of  his  plates  is  over  1,600 ;  among  the 
more  celebrated  are  the  sieges  above  named. 
the  two  "  Temptations  of  St.  Antbonr/*  the 
"Murder  of  the  Innocents,"  "The  Punish- 
ments,^^ the  great  "  Passion  of  Jesns  Christ,'^ 
in  seven  plates,  the  little  ^*  Passion,"  in  tm'elve 
plates,  martyrdoms,  miracles,  and  fairs. 

CALLUS,  any  unnatural  hardness  in  the  body, 
particularly  of  the  skin,  as  on  the  hands  or  feet, 
from  friction  or  pressure.  When  these  excres- 
cences are  of  such  a  size  or  so  situated  as  to 
produce  pain  or  inconvenience,  relief  is  ob- 
tained by  paring  away  the  prqjecting  non-vas- 
cular parts,  and  by  protecting  the  skin  from  a 
continuance  of  the  friction  or  pressure  which 
caused  the  induration.  The  most  common  ap- 
plication of  the  word,  however,  is  to  the  new 
growth  of  osseous  matter  around  and  between 
the  extremities  of  fractured  bones,  serving  to 
unite  them.  The  mode  of  reparation  is  attend- 
ed by  the  following  changes:  1.  Extravasation 
of  blood  where  the  bone  is  fractnred.  After 
this  is  absorbed,  liquor  sanguinis  is  efiftased,  and 
assumes  the  position  which  the  blood  had  occu- 
pied. 2.  Tliis  consolidates,  and  the  watery  por- 
tion being  absorbed,  the  rest  becomes  organized. 
8.  This  perio<l  of  plastic  exudation  lasts  eight  or 
ten  days,  and  then  becomes  quasi-cartilagmou?. 
4.  This  mass  contracts,  increases  in  density,  and 
gradually  becomes  very  hard  and  strong.  5.  The 
ossification  or  solidification  advances  from  the 
periphery,  and  the  fractured  extremities  are 
now  surrounded  by  a  bony  case-  termed  the 
])rovisional  callus.  6.  After  this  is  formed,  con- 
tinuity is  truly  restored  by  the  formation  of 
what  is  called  definitive  callus  or  tme  bone. 
which  takes  place  between  the  fractnred  ex- 
tremities. 7.  Finally,  the  provisional  callus  is 
absorbed  and  disappears,  it  was  formed  mere- 
ly to  serve  as  a  natural  case  or  splint  to  main- 
tain the  broken  extremities  in  their  position. 
while  the  osseous  reparation  was  proceodinj? 
to  restore  the  natursd  unity  and  continuity  of 
structure. 

CALXAR,  or  KataMT.  L  A  2da  or  district  of 
Sweden,  province  of  Gothland,  bounded  N.  W. 
and  X.  by  Ostergotliland,  £.  br  the  Baltic  and 
Calmar  sound,  8.  by  the  Ian  of  Blekinge,  and  W. 
by  Kronoberg  and  Jdnkopinff ;  area,  4,4M  so. 
ni. :  pop.  in  1871,  234,597.  The  coast  is  much 
indented  and  very  ri>cky,  especially  in  the  north, 
where  there  are  numerous  islands.  The  coun- 
try is  full  of  laki's.  and.  althouffh  nowhere  veir 
mountainous  in  the  north  is  niUv  and  rocky. 
The  only  river  of  importance  is  the  £m  An. 
There  are  larj^re  forests  of  beech  and  pine  tim- 
ber, and  the  fisheries  of  the  coast  are  rerj  pro- 
ductive. II*  The  capital  of  the  district,  ntoa- 
ted  on  the  Calmar  sound,  opposite  tiie  ifldand 
of  Gland.  l!>i>  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Stockhdfan;  laL 
or."  40  y..  Ion.  10-  20*  E. ;  pop.  in  1869,  %tf  1. 
It  is  built  partly  on  a  small  island  and  partly 
on  the  mainland,  the  two  parts  being  *  " 
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3'  a  briilge  of  boats.  The  houses  are  nearly 
t  of  wood,  though  the  catbodral,  castle,  ood  a 
fuw  othLT  public  LuildiDgs,  are  <>f  atone.  The 
cathedral,  a  haadsvino  editicc,  stands  in  the 
great  square.  The  castle,  on  the  mainland,  in 
which  the  treaty  was  signed  in  1897  which 
united  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway  under  Margaret  of  Denmark,  is  now 
used  oa  a  lioaso  of  correction.  The  harlrar  is 
good,  and  the  oomriierce  considerable.  Tlie 
oiports  are  iron,  alum,  timber,  pitch,  tur,  and 
stone  from  the  island  of  Gland.  Sugar,  snuff, 
tal>ucco,  potash,  and  woollen  gooua  are  the 
chief  manufactures. 

CILHET,  Ii^uUb,  a  French  scholar  and  Ben- 
edictine of  the  congregation  of  St  Vannas,  bom 
Feb.  2fl,  1672,  died  in  Paris,  in  October,  1757. 
He  began  to  study  theology  in  the  priory  of 
Breuil.  but  learned  Hebrew  under  Faber,  a  Lu- 
theran divine.  In  1988  ho  wasappointed  to  in- 
struct the  younger  monks  of  Moyen-Moutier  in 
theology;  in  17M  he  became  director  of  the 
abbey  of  MQnstcr  in  Alsace,  where  he  eii>ound- 
ed  the  Scriptnrea ;  and  he  passed  thence  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Leopold,  near  Nancy,  in  1718, 
and  to  that  of  Senones  in  1T26.  He  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  his  duties  till  his  death,  lion- 
ored  by  all  for  his  piety  and  Bimj>licity,  and 
held  in  regard  even  by  Voltairo.  lie  devoted 
himself  ]a)>orioLisly  to  urchmolojfical,  historical, 
and  theolo^cal  studies,  and  left  many  learned 
works,  among  which  are  the  DUtionnnire  hu- 
torique  et  crilique  de  la  Bible  (4  vols,  fol.,  Paris, 
112-1-'%),  frequently  republished  in  Tarioiis  lan- 
gnagea,  with  additions  (English  by  Kobinson, 
Boston,  1832) ;  and  Commtnt.tire  Uttiral  »ir 
toa»  In  Hrre*  de  eAneien  et  dii  Xouceau  Te»- 
tamfat  (reprinted,  Paris,  1718,  26  vols.  4to). 

(lUIUlf,  Mart  inttlM,  a  French  political 
economist,  bom  in  the  department  of  Lot  in 
1815.  He  studied  law,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1840-'9.  In  1871 
President  Tliiers  appointed  him  undcr-Becretiiry 
of  the  interior;  in  February.  1872,  ho  was 
elected  to  the  academy  of  moral  and  political 
sciences,  a:id  in  December  succeeded  I4on  Say 
ea  prefect  of  the  .Seine.  His  principal  works 
are  IIMoire  pnrlemeatnire  det  Jinnncet  de  la 
Tetta'irutha  (3  viJs.,  ISfi.'i),  and  Studt*  dtt 
finaiieet  de  V AngUlerre  tlepiiU  la  r^orma  rfe 
Sohert  Pedjufj'i^rn  ISIi'J  (1870). 

CILXDCKS,  a  people  of  the  Mongol  race,  in- 
habiting part.s  of  the  Huasian  and  Chinese 
empires.  They  were  formerly  called  Eleut«s; 
thu  Tartars  call  tliem  Khalimik,  or  apostates; 
and  they  call  theiiiaelves  Derben  Eret,  or  the 
Four  Allies.  Tliere  are  four  tribes:  the  Kho- 
shots,  who  mliabit  eastern  Thibet  and  chiefly 
the  environs  of  the  Koko  Nor,  which  they  re- 
gard as  their  native  seat ;  the  Dz.unirars,  giving 
their  name  to  the  country  of  Dzungaria,  and  for- 
merly the  richest  and  most  powerful ;  the  Der- 
bets.  or  TchoroH,  who  migrated  from  Dzungaria 
in  11121,  established  themselves  on  tlie  upper 
Tobol,  became  vaasals  of  Kussia,  and  during  the 
last  century  took  possesion  of  the  steppe  be- 
Toum.— « 
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tween  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  and  are  aaso- 
ciated  with  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don ;  and  the 
Torgots,  or  primitive  tribe  of  Dzungaria,  who 
migrated  to  ttie  A'olga  to  the  number  of  66,- 
000  families  in  ice2,  but,  in  consetjuence  of 
veiations  received  from  Russian  agents,  re- 
turned in  1771  to  the  banksof  the  Emba.  The 
Colmucks  are  described  as  one  of  the  ugliest 
in  appearance  of  all  the  tribes  of  men.  They 
are  of  medium  size,  robust  and  broad  in  the 
shoulders.  Tlieir  completion  is  swarthy,  face 
flat,  fissure  of  the  eyelids  narrow  and  oblique, 
and  the  eyes  small,  black,  and  fur  apart;  nose 
depressed,  nostrils  wide,  lips  tliick  and  i>ro- 
truding,  teeth  white  and  regular,  ears  long  and 
prominent,  head  large  and  nut,  and  hair  course 
and  black.  They  have  bow  legs,  with  the 
feet  turned  in  toward  each  other.  Their  ugli- 
ness is  their  title  to  i>uricy  of  race.     The  mar- 
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riages  that  some  of  the  Cossacks  liave  contract- 
ed with  thcin  have  ijri>diiccd  Imndsome  women. 
Their  language  is  harsh  and  aboumls  in  gut- 
turals. They  are  descendants  of  the  Scythian 
barbarians  of  anti<|uity,  and  perhaps  of  the 
Huns  who  under  Attila  terrifieu  the  nations  of 
Europe  as  much  by  their  hideous  aspect  as  by 
their  ferocity.  A  small  number  of  the  Caf- 
mucka  have  adopted  Christianity  or  Moham- 
medanism,  but  the  religion  of  the  great  mi\)ority 
of  them  is  the  Lamaic  form  of  Buddhism,  with 
some  variations  of  their  own.  under  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Dalai  I.amaof  Thiliet.  They  are 
taught  to  obey  their  parents,  and  to  treat  their 
wives  and  elders  with  respect.  Theft  is  ponisb- 
ahlo  by  castigation,  and  murder  for  the  first 
two  tiroes  by  fine  and  branding.  The  Calmueka 
are  nomads,  moving  about  in  l-hotons  (tribes). 
Their  tents  arc  of  a  coniciil  sha{>e:  the  lloor  is 
oovfre<l  with  a  car[)et  of  felt,  and  in  winter 
with  the  skins  of  anhnals.     The  household 
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idols  are  placed  on  a  kind  of  altar  made  of 
bags  coffers,  and  horse'  eqnipage.  Their  cos- 
tume consists  of  a  long  caftan,  a  short  jacket, 
trousers,  and  boots.  Their  arms  are  bows  and 
arrows,  scimetars,  and  lances;  they  rarely  use 
guns,  nltliough  gimpowder  has  been  known  to 
them  from  time  immemorial.  Divorce  is  for- 
bidden by  Jaw,  but  usage  allows  a  man  to  send 
away  his  wife.  At  eight  years  of  age  the  boys 
are  sent  to  the  priest,  who  teaches  them  to 
read  and  write.  They  marry  early,  the  males 
at  15,  the  females  at  13.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony consists  in  the  couple  holding  a  shoulder 
of  nmtton  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  and  pledging 
their  troth  before  the  idols.  They  are  ex- 
tremely superstitious,  and  will  never  enter 
upon  any  important  tnmsaction  without  pre- 
viously consulting  a  i)riest.  Tliey  are  not  aeti- 
cient  in  intelligence,  have  a  strong  memory 
and  great  keenness  of  the  senses,  especially 
that  of  sight.  They  do  not  reckon  from  any 
fixed  date,  but  count  by  cycles  of  12  years,  to 
which  they  give  the  name  of  some  animal. 
The  year  is  composed  of  13  months,  each  of 
which  also  bears  the  name  of  some  animal. 

CALOMARDE,  FranelsM  Tftdfo,  count  de,  a  Span- 
ish statesman,  born  at  Villel  in  Aragon  about 
1775,  died  in  Toulouse,  France,  in  June,  1842. 
He  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the  minister 
of  justice,  and  was  made  chief  of  this  depart- 
ment during  the  time  when  the  central  junta, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  sat 
at  Seville,  and  afterward  at  Cadiz.  In  1814, 
on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  Calomarde 
was  made  chief  secret^iry  for  the  Indies.  Here 
he  was  convicted  of  bribery,  and  banished  to 
Toledo,  and  afterward  to  Pamplona.  In  1823 
ho  was  made  secretary  to  the  regency,  and  sub- 
seiiuently  minister  of  justice.  He  organized 
the  corps  of  royalist  volunteers,  recalle<l  the 
Jesuits,  reopened  the  convents,  and  closed  the 
universities.  In  1832,  when  Ferdinand  was 
recovering  from  a  dangerous  illness,  but  linger- 
ed in  a  semi-idiotic  condition,  Calomarde  ex- 
torted from  him  his  signature  to  an  act  by 
which  he  reestablished  tlie  Salic  law  of  succes- 
sion in  favor  of  Don  Carlos.  When  Ferdinand 
revealed  this  fraudulent  proceeding,  Calomarde 
was  banished  to  his  seat  in  Aragon,  and  only 
es<^aped  imprisonment  by  fleeing  to  France, 
where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  ob- 
scurity. 

CALOMEL.  Mercury  combines  with  chlorine 
in  two  proportions,  forming  the  subchloride  or 
calomel,  and  the  bichloride  or  corrosive  sub- 
limate, the  one  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of 
chlorine  and  two  of  mercury,  IlgaCl,  and  the 
other  of  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  and  one  of 
mercury,  IlgCl.  The  name  calomel  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  (ireek  words  Ka?.<Jf,  fair, 
and  /ii/Qf,  black ;  a  black  mixture  being  pro- 
duee<l  in  the  process  of  preparing  it  by  rubbing 
mercury  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  this, 
when  subjected  to  heat,  yielding  the  white  sub- 
limate calomel.  It  occurs  as  an  ore  of  mer- 
cury in  the  <|uicksilver  mines  of  Idria  in  Car- 


niola,  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  other  localities. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  rablimation. 
coating  other  substances,  and  of  granular 
structure.  It  is  also  crystallized  in  quadran- 
gular prisms,  of  yellowish  gray  and  ash-gray 
colors.  Its  hardness  is  1  to  2,  and  specific  grav- 
ity 6*482. — As  prepared  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, calomel  is  either  obtained  aa  a  pom-der 
by  precipitation,  or  reduced  to  a  powdered 
state  from  the  crvstalline  cake  obtained  br  snb- 
limation.  It  is  a  substance  without  taste  or 
smell,  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and  alcohol,  and 
becomes  black  by  exposure,  without  under- 
going chemical  change.  For  this  reason  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  it  protected  from  the  light. 
It  requires  a  higher  temperature  than  corrusiTe 
sublimate  to  volatilize  it,  and  in  the  subli- 
mation a  portion  is  converted  into  mercury 
and  the  bichloride.  By  its  entirelj  subliming 
when  pure,  non-volatile  substances  that  may 
have  been  mixed  with  it,  such  as  salts  of  line. 
barytes,  or  lead,  may  be  detected.  As  calomel 
is  liable  to  bo  contaminated  with  corrosive 
sublimate,  by  which  mixture  it  maj  produce 
the  most  dangerous  consequences,  it  is  espe- 
cially important  to  test  it  for  this  salt.  A  buff 
color  is  an  indication  of  freedom  from  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  but  the  .very  purest  calomel 
as  that  called  Jewell's,  is  perfectly  white.  If 
calomel  is  washed  in  warm  distilled  water,  and 
a  white  precipitate  should  fall  on  the  addition 
of  ammonia,  this  indicates  the  presence  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  Caustic  potash  may  also  be 
used  instead  of  anmaonia,  and  will  give  when 
corrosive  sublimate  is  present  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate.— Various  processes  are  giyen  in  the 
pharmacopoeias  for  this  preparation.  The  most 
common  method  is  by  sublimation.  This  may 
be  done  by  mixing  four  parts  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate with  three  parts  of  mercurr,  and  rub- 
bing them  together  until  the  metallic  globules 
entirely  disappear,  and  then  subliming.  The 
product  shoula  be  powdered  and  washed  with 
boiling  water  to  free  it  from  corrosive  subli- 
mate. The  process  of  the  "United  States 
Pharmacopcpia  "  is  as  follows :  "  Take  of  mer- 
cury 4  lbs.,  sulnhuric  acid  8  lbs.,  chloride  of 
sodium  H  lb.,  distilled  water  a  snfi9cient  quan- 
tity. Boil  2  lbs.  of  the  mercury  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid  until  a  dry,  white  mass  is  left. 
Kub  this,  when  cold,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  mercury  in  an  earthenware  mortar,  nntO 
they  are  thoroughly  mixed;  then  add  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  rub  it  with  the  other 
ingredients  till  all  the  globules  disappear ;  after- 
ward sublime.  Reduce  the  sublimed  matter 
to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  wash  it  frequently 
with  boiling  distilled  water,  till  the  washing 
afibrd  no  precipitate  upon  the  addidon  of  solu- 
tion of  ammonia;  then  dry  it.*'  A  mode  of 
preparation  in  the  wet  wav  is  recommended 
by  Prof.  Wheeler  in  the  "  Chemical  Gazette  " 
of  July,  18/)4.  The  commercial  corroaiTe  sub- 
limate is  dissolved  in  water  heated  to  122°  F.. 
and  sulphurous  acid  gas,  obtained  bj  hcatinr 
coarse    charcoal    powder  with    concentrated 
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sulphuric  acid,  is  passed  through  the  hot  satu- 
rated sohitioD.  Calomel  in  the  form  of  a  deli- 
cate powder  and  of  a  dazzling  whiteness  is  pre- 
cipitated. The  liquid,  when  saturated  with  the 
gas,  is  digested  for  a  time,  and  when  cooled  is 
filtered  from  the  calomel,  which  is  afterward 
washed.  This  process  has  the  advantage  that 
it  is  easily  available  for  making  calomel  in  small 
quantities.  The  calomel  of  Joseph  Jewell  of 
London,  sometimes  called  Howard's,  which 
possesses  the  highest  reputation,  is  prepared 
by  causing  the  vapor  to  come  in  contact  with 
steam  in  a  large  receiver.  It  is  thus  entirely 
washed  from  corrosive  sublimate,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  condensed  into  an  impalpable 
powder.  Its  extreme  fineness  appears  to  give 
it  more  activity  as  a  medicine  than  is  possessed 
'  by  the  calomel  obtained  by  levigation  and 
elutriation. — Calomel  is  used  in  medicine  to 
obtain  many  of  the  efiects  of  mercury.  It  is 
administered  in  doses  of  one  to  ten  or  more 
grains,  as  a  cathartic,  being  supposed  to  have  a 
special  action  upon  the  liver.  This  is  however 
not  proved,  and  is  doubted  by  many.  In  smaller 
doses  more  frequently  repeated,  it  produces  the 
constitutional  effects  of  mercury;  and  if  too 
long  retained,  or  given  to  persons  possessing  a 
peculiar  susceptibility,  a  single  dose  may  give 
rise  to  disagreeable  effects.  Calomel  is  render- 
ed soluble  in  the  intestines  by  the  albuminous 
secretions,  and  perhaps  partly  by  the  alkaline 
chlorides.  It  has  been  supposed  that  these 
salts  convert  a  portion  of  the  protochloride  or 
subchloride  (calomel)  into  the  bichloride  of 
mercury  (corrosive  sublimate)  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  ;  but  experiments  have  shown 
that  this  does  not  take  place,  at  least  out  of  the 
body.      This  conversion  may   however  take 

Slace  from  the  action  of  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
ydrocyanic  acid,  bitter  almonds,  or  cherry 
laurel  water,  and  it  should  therefore  not  be 
prescribed  with  these  substances.  Calomel  is 
incompatible  with  alkalies,  alkaline  eartlis,  al- 
kaline carbonates,  soaps,  and  hydrosulphat<js. 
— There  are  few  diseases  in  which  calomel 
has  not  been  largely  employed.  Such  various 
views  are  held  in  regard  to  its  usefulness  that 
it  would  be  dif^cult  to  reconcile  them,  or  even 
to  properly  state  them  within  appropriate  lim- 
its. The  sedative  and  alterative  actions  of 
calomel,  which  seem  to  be  something  distinct 
from  its  specific  mercurial  effect,  are  those 
which  seem  the  most  hypothetical.  It  is  safe 
to  say,  however,  tliat  the  use  of  calomel  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  medical  profession  has  vastly 
diminished  of  late  years,  probably  to  the  ad- 
vantajTo  of  the  community. 

CALONNE,  Cbaries  Alexandre  de,  a  French 
courtier  and  minister  of  state,  bom  at  Douai 
in  1734,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  30,  1802.  He 
studied  law,  and  in  1703  became  master  of  re- 
quests. In  1708  he  was  made  intendant  of 
Metz;  and  in  1783,  through  the  influence  of 
the  count  de  Vergennes,  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  of  the  second  brother  of  the  king, 
the  count  of  Artois,  he  procured  the  appoint- 


ment of  comptroller  general  of  finance.  In 
this  office  he  brought  about  at  once  a  seeming 
prosperity  by  the  dexterous  management  of 
extraordinary  resources,  the  frequent  and  at 
first  successful  negotiation  of  loans,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  all  branches  of  the  revenue. 
Such  a  system,  the  only  consequence  of  which 
was  to  increase  the  deficit  at  a  fearful  rate, 
could  not  last  long,  and  Calonne  in  1786  ad- 
vised the  summoning  an  assembly  of  notables. 
The  session  opened  Feb.  2,  1787;  the  comp- 
troller candidly  acknowledged  that  within  the 
last  few  years  the  loans  had  amounted  to 
1,250,000,000  livres,  while  the  annual  deficit 
had  increased  to  115,000,000,  and  declared 
that  the  only  remedy  was  to  reform  altogether 
the  financial  system  by  extending  the  taxes 
over  the  property  of  the  nobles  and  clergy. 
Upon  these  disclosures  the  king  at  once  dis- 
missed him  from  office  and  exiled  him  to  Lor- 
raine. He  afterward  removed  to  England, 
where  he  wrote  several  memoirs  justificative 
of  his  administration.  He  subsequently  be- 
came a  most  active  agent  of  the  French  imigrU 
at  Coblentz,  and  an  adviser  of  his  protector,  the 
count  of  Artois.  He  ultimately  separated  from 
this  party,  and  returned  to  France,  where  he 
died  a  few  weeks  atterward.  With  unques- 
tionable ability  he  combined  a  most  extraor- 
dinary levity  of  character  and  manner.  His 
most  notable  publication  was  Tableau  ds  V Eu- 
rope en  novemhre^  1795  (12mo,  London,  1796). 

CALORIC    See  Heat. 

CALORIC  ENGINE,  a  prime  mover  driven 
directly  by  heat,  without  the  intervention  of 
steam.  The  first  advantage  of  such  engines  is 
evidently  the  absence  of  steam  boilers  and  the 
dangers  incident  to  their  use ;  and  a  second  is 
the  avoidance  of  the  loss  connected  with  the 
change  of  heat  into  motion  by  the  intervention 
of  steam,  chiefly  due  to  the  great  specific  heat 
of  water,  and  the  still  greater  consumption  of 
heat  as  latent  heat  in  the  act  of  evaporation. 
This  is  one  of  the  causes  that  prevent  the  best 
steam  engine  from  giving  one  tenth  of  the 
theoretical  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat 
produced  by  the  fuel  consumed.  Thus  far, 
however,  the  results  obtained  from  caloric  en- 
gines have  not  answered  the  high  expectations 
of  their  inventors  and  others.  There  are  at 
present  two  kinds  of  such  engines  in  use :  first, 
those  worked  by  the  force  of  expansion  of  at- 
mospheric air  when  heated,  and  secondly,  those 
worked  by  the  expansion  of  the  products  of 
combustion.  Montgolfier  in  France,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  hot  air  balloon,  was  also  the  first, 
a  century  ago,  to  attempt  to  apply  the  expan- 
sion of  heated  air  as  a  motive  power ;  but  it 
was  not  till  1816  that  the  invention  assumed  a 

f)ractical  shape  through  the  labors  of  Dr.  Stir- 
ing  in  England,  who  had  then  a  caloric  engine 
in  use  to  pump  water  from  a  quarry,  and  in 
1818  obtained  a  patent  for  it.  In  1827  a  more 
efficient  form  of  this  kind  of  engine  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Messrs.  Stirling  of  Scotland ;  and 
m  the  same  year  Parkinson  and  Crosby  of  Lon- 
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don  roDstracteil  surb  an  engine,  in  which  a  gas 
flame  was  ui^d  to  ge-ncrHte  the  heat.  Ki^jii'e 
of  Franco,  the  coliiborer  of  l)agai.Tre  in  his 
Iihotogra|>hic  researches  also  entered  the  lield ; 
and  in  IS'i'A  Ucut.  Jultn  l^rie!>:>on,  while  resid- 
ing in  England,  tiniught  ont  his  first  caloric  en- 
gine.— The  ]irinei|)le  on  which  caloric  engines 
are  basetl  is  that  wlion  air  is  hcnted,  and  br 
confiiieiiient  jirevented  from  e)cpanding,  it  will 
esert  a  i)r<.'ssure  agoinat  the  walls  of  tlie  vessel 
in  whicii  it  is  contained,  increa.-dng  witli  the 
tvmperatnre  cxfwjUy  hi  die  some  ratio  as  the 
air  would  expand  if  not  confined.  As  air  at 
a"  ¥.,  nnder  a  pressnre  of  one  atmos))liere, 
expands  to  double  its  volume  when  heated  to 
S22°,  it  cxertd  then  a  pressure  of  two  atmos- 
pheres; at  l(ill°,  of  throe  atmoB|ihi.'reB,  &c. 
i'lio  air  being  enclosed  in  a  cylinder  with  a 
itiovalile  heavy  piston,  tills  pressure  will  raise 
tlie  piston  with  the  force  of  15  or  80  lbs.  per 
Ef|uure  inc-b  ;  and  if  then  tlic  nir  helow  is  cooled 
or  allowed  to  escape,  the  j>iston  will  move  back 
downward  bv  its  own  weight.    This  is  tbe  sim- 

Etost  form  of  caloric  engine,  and  entirely  simi- 
ir  to  the  oldest  (Non-cunicn's)  steam  engines. 
As  the  specific  heat  of  tbe  tur  is  very  sniall,  it 
takes  little  heat  to  exiwnd  it,  compared  with 
that  required  to  make  steam  from  water ;  and 
this  is  tlie  eliief  reason  why  in  later  times  many 
practical  luhiils  have  given  tbeir  attention  to 
tbe  solution  of  this  problem  ;  several  kinds  of 
enpnes  have  resulted.  The  first  caloric  engine 
of  Ericsson  eoniisted  of  two  cylinders  and  pis- 
tons of  different  sizes;  tlie  ])i3ton  rods  were  so 
connected  by  a  walking  beam,  that  the  ascent 
of  one  corresponded  with  the  descent  of  the 
other  (see  fig.  1).  Tbe  air  in  the  sniidl  cylin- 
der A  was  by  tbe  descent  of  its  piston  driven 
into  the  larger  cyliDdt-r.  but  during  its  passage 
'leatcd  and  thus  e:;pandud  in  a  giroper  appa- 


I  The  improved  Ericsson  caloric  engine,  wbiib 

^  be  introduced  In  1850,  is  rejireseniMl  in  &g.  2. 

The  cylinder  A  contains  the  fire  box  B.  out  of 

bioh  the  products  of  combustion  pass  through 


Fm.  1.— ErtcHOD'i  (1M  Ctlnric  EngliH. 

ratns  bv  a  fire ;  this  expansion  beint;  more 
than  necessary  to  till  tbe  large  cylinder  ]l,  it 
cxertMl  u  prerviure  on  its  piston  exceeding  that 
on  tlie  smaller  piston  \.  At  tlie  return  stroke 
tbe  hot  air  e-capeil  from  B,  anil  a  new  supply 
of  cold  air  was  taken  up  in  A  by  projier  valves. 


Fio.  S.— ErtMHO'i  liDprored  EngtiM. 
the  channel  G  around  the  cylinder  in  the  jacket 
II,  and  after  beating  those  jiarta  goes  uji  tbe 
chimney  J.  The  cylinder  A  is  open  at  tbe 
other  end,  and  possesses  two  pistons,  the  ^u|)- 
[dy  ))isti>n  C,  protected  by  non-conductors,  and 
carrying  a  cap  of  light  metal  e  €,  fitting  over 
the  fire  box  B;  ond  the  working  pLston  I>, 
with  two  valves  I:  Two  rods,  not  vii-il.le  in 
the  figure,  are  attached  to  the  latter  pirti-n, 
which  set  the  fiy  wheel  b  in  motion  by  nieaos 
of  cranks  acting  on  its  axle  c,  and  which  :it  thv 
same  time,  by  an  ingenious  system  of  K-iit~. 
move  tbe  rod  £  C  and  the  supply  iiu-bm  C  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  moves  through  twice  ihv 
length  of  stroke  of  the  working  piston  Ii.  ami 
is  alwajs  slightly  ahead  in  its  stroke.  Tie 
working  piston  carries  also  a  lalve  ring  p. 
which  alternately  closes  and  opens  the  eoiiiuin- 
nication  of  the  space  between  tbe  pistuns  I) 
and  0  with  the  space  A.  The  valves  it  in  the 
piston  D  are  opened  h;  on  excess  of  pre'vure 
from  without,  and  ttM  f«na  ;  the  valve  F,  on 
the  contrary,  is  o[>CDe<l  by  a  projection  on  tin- 
axis  e  and  closed  by  the  spring/.  If  now  the 
pistons  are  moving  from  left  to  right,  the  space 
between  D  and  C  enlarges  by  the  mure  rapid 
niolion  of  0,  anil  the  valves  t  admit  cold  air. 
while  tlic  air  in  the  space  A  and  around  the 
cap  e  e  escapes  by  the  valve  F.  At  the  return 
stroke  from  right  to  loft  tliis  valve  F  closes: 
the  valve  ring  y  opens  and  permits  the  air  be- 
tween the  jiistons  to  fiow  into  the  space  A,  hut 
in  order  to  reach  it,  the  cold  air  must  pasb  the 
space  between  the  cap  «  e,  tlie  outer  cvUnder, 
and  the  hot  sides  of  the  fire  box  B.  Notwith- 
standing the  short  time  ttiat  tliia  uontact  lasts, 
the  air  takes  a  temperature  of  about  4S0'  F., 
and  this  causes  an  increaiu  of  bulk  of  nearly 
double  the  volume,  without  prcasure  on  the 
piston  C,  as  the  air  ])asses  by  the  annular  valve 
SI  and  fills  the  spoi'e  between  the  pUtoos  C  and 
I).  The  pressure  of  this  heated  air  on  the  pis- 
ton D  increases  rapidly  with  the  motion  of  the 
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pistons  to  umaximnm,  which  takes  place  when 
thev  linve  attained  their  greatest  velocity ; 
from  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  strolie  the 
tension  is  reduccil  to  nbont  the  atmospheric 
prewuro.  It  is  seen  tliat  the  latter  motion, 
produced  by  inwanl  nreftanro  on  the  piston  I), 
19  tlio  power  which  drives  the  engine.  Many 
raoditications  have  been  made  of  the  principles 
on  which  this  nrrangemont  is  founded,  but  the 
high  e:ipectntioDs  entertained  in  reg^  to  its 
economv,  where  a  conwderable  power  is  re- 
quired, have  by  no  means  been  realized.  About 
185S  a  large  ship  was  built  in  New  York,  called 
the  Ericsson,  provided  with  caloric  engines  of 
the  most  colossal  size,  constructed  under  the 
snpervision  of  the  inventor;  bnt  the  experi- 
ment was  nn successful,  and  the  owners  were 
compelled  to  substitute  steam  for  tho  calorie 
engine. — At  present  such  engines  are  only  used 
wliero  a  small  power,  say  two  or  one  lioree  or 
less,  is  required.  For  such  purposes  the  second 
kind  of  caloric  engines  above  referred  to,  in 
which  tiie  expansion  of  t!ie  products  of  com- 
bnstion  is  utilized,  lias  been  the  most  successful. 
An  engine  of  this  class,  tliat  of  Roper,  is  repre- 
sented in  section  in  lig.  3,  and  in  perspective  in 
fig.  4.  Tlie  colli  air  is  drawn  in  by  the  air 
pump  at  the  left,  through  the  opemng  A,  its 


which  the  pocking  is  only  at  the  top  aronud  the 
portion  marked  1,  in  order  to  keep  it  at  a  dis- 


— [topa-'i  Cnlorio  Engine  (leetliMi). 


Two  dampers,  E  and  II,  'serve  to  pass  the  a 
either  nnder  the  grate  tlirough  the  Are  or  par- 
tially over  the  lire.  This  air,  being  heated  and 
mingled  with  the  products  of  combustion,  car- 
bonic acid,  watery  vapor,  &c.,  passes  by  the 
channels  indicated  by  the  arrows  under  the 
working  piston,  raising  it  by  the  difference  in 
pressure  on  its  large  surface,  with  the  small 
eurfiico  of  tho  air  pump  ;  by  the  return  or 
down  stroke  the  air  is  exjielled  by  the  opening 
of  the  proper  valves  through  tho  npward  chim- 
ney seen  at  the  right  hand.  This  return  stroke 
is  made  by  the  momenium  of  a  large  fly  wheel. 
The  piston  consists  of  a  long  hollow  drum,  of 


Fm,  1— Bopar'i  Cilarlii  Eogliie  (In  penpeetiTe). 


tance  from  tho  Are  and  beat,  which  otherwise 
would  soon  destroy  it. 

CALORIHETEB  (Lat.  tahr,  heat,  and  Gr.  /Urpov, 
measure),  an  instrument  for  measuring  quanti- 
ties of  heat,  without  making  any  asaumptioD  as 
to  what  heat  is.  One  of  the  first  employed  for 
this  purpose  was  contrived  by  Lavoisier  and 
Laplace,  and  was  directed  to  determining  the 
comparative  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  the 
combostlon  of  definite  amounts  of  fuel.  The 
combustion  was  effected  in  a  cylinder,  which 
was  let  down  into  a  larger  one  filled  around 
with  pounded  ice.  Another  cylinder  outside 
of  all  also  contained  ice,  which  prevented  that 
in  the  middle  cjlindor  from  being  afiected  by 
the  external  temperature.  The  heat  from  the 
innermost  vessel  caused  the  ice  to  melt  in  the 
cylinder  ne):t  to  it,  and  the  water  thus  pro- 
duced ran  off  through  a  pipe  passing  through 
the  bottom.  Tho  practical  application  of  thia 
principle,  however,  did  not  give  correct  results, 
all  the  water  not  leaving  the  ice,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  relatively  largo  quantity  required 
of  the  material  to  be  examined  and  the  conse- 
quent ini|i09sibility  of  determining  the  specific 
heat  of  many  rare  substances.  Bunsen  in  1871 
modified  tiie  apparatus  in  a  way  that  enabled 
him  to  measure  the  volume  of  ice  melted  by 
the  contraction  which  this  ice  undergoes  on 
liquefaction.  Count  Romford's  method  waa 
to  substitute  water  for  ice,  and  to  determine 
by  delicate  thermometers  the  increase  of  tera- 
peratnre  in  a  definite  weight  of  this  liquid  by 
the  absorption  of  tho  heat.  Other  forms  of 
apporatnsnave  been  invented  by  Dulong,  Favre, 
Silbermann,  Regnault,  Dcspretz,  and  others. 

CALO¥ICB  (originally  Kalau),  iknkaH,  a 
German  Lutheran  divine,  born  at  Mohrungen, 
in  Prussia,  April  10,  1812,  died  in  Wittenberg, 
Feb.  26,  less.  He  was  first  a  teacher  in  Ro«- 
took,  in  163T  a  professor  at  K&nigsberg,  in 
lfl43  rector  at  Dantzic,  and  after  1660  profea- 
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8or  of  theology  at  Wittenberg.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  numerous  theological  controversies, 
conducted  with  mnch  intemperance  on  each 
side;  was  a  rigid  adherent  of  his  sect,  and 
opposed  the  Socinians,  and  also  the  conciliatory 
views  of  George  Calixtus,  to  w^hich  he  was  the 
first  to  apply  the  name  of  Syncretism.  Among 
his  principal  works  were:  Systema  Locorum 
Theologic&rum  (Wittenberg,  12  parts,  1665- 
'77) ;  ApodixU  Artieulorum  Fidei  (1686; ; 
Historia  SyncretUtiea  (1682). 

CALOYESk  or  dOcgeri  (Gr.  jcaPA  y^p^,  a 
handsome  old  man),  Greek  monks,  mostly  of 
the  order  of  St  Basil.  Their  principal  con- 
vents are  on  Mount  Athos,  and  are  especially 
resorted  to  by  young  men  of  good  family,  who 
find  there  excellent  teaching  and  a  reputable 
mode  of  life.  The  pupils  not  only  read  the 
Greek  fathers,  but  other  Chr^tian  writings; 
and  those  who  desire  it  receive  a  systematic 
course  of  theological  instruction.  The  regular 
clergy  of  the  Greek  church  is  generally  recruit- 
ed here.  Those  who  prefer  monastic  life  are 
bound  to  celibacy,  to  abstain  from  meat,  and 
to  observe  four  lents  in  the  year,  besides  other 
fasts.  They  wear  a  dark  cassock,  with  a  belt 
and  a  flat  cap  of  the  same  hue.  This  is  also 
the  costume  of  the  secular  clergy,  except  a 
white  band  round  the  lower  part  of  the  cap. 
Some  convents  of  Caloyers  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Morea ;  but  they  are  in  point  of  learning 
and  discipline  inferior  to  their  brethren  in  the 
north.  Among  tlie  Caloyers,  besides  those 
who  live  in  congregations,  there  are  anchorets, 
who  prefer  dwelling  alone,  or  with  one  or  two 
companions,  in  hermitages ;  and  recluses,  who 
live  in  grottoes  or  caverns,  on  alms  furnished 
to  them  by  the  monasteries.  There  are  also 
convents  of  female  Caloyers. 

CALPE,  the  ancient  name  of  the  rock  of  Gib- 
raltar, at  the  S.  extremity  of  Spain,  the  north- 
ern of  the  two  hills  called  by  the  ancients  the 
pillars  of  Hercules.  Across  the  straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, on  the  African  coast^  was  Abyla,  the 
southern  pillar. 

CILPEE,  or  Kalpec,  a  town  of  British  India, 
in  the  district  of  Bundelcund,  province  of  Doub, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Junma,  45  m.  S.  W.  of 
Cawnpore ;  pop.  about  25,000.  It  is  a  large  but 
ill-built  town,  the  houses  being  constructed  of 
mud  or  of  conglomerate,  with  a  fort  command- 
ing the  river,  but  of  no  great  strength.  It  is 
the  depot  for  the  cotton  trade  of  Bundelcund, 
and  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  remark- 
ably fine  refined  sugar.  Paper  making  is  also 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  Calpee  was  taken 
from  the  Mahrattas  by  the  British  in  1778,  was 
subsequently  relinquished,  and  in  1802  was 
again  accinired  by  tiie  East  India  company  by 
the  treaty  of  Bassein.  It  was  at  that  time 
occupied  by  Nana  Govind  Row,  Jaghirdar  of 
Jaloon,  who  refused  to  give  it  up  to  the  Brit- 
ish, and  was  accordingly  besieged,  and  finally 
forced  into  subuiisision.  In  1858  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  captured  the  town  from  the  sepoys,  after 
some  hard  fighting. 


CALPnunVS,  TltUy  a  Latin  pastoral  poet, 
bom  in  Sicily,  lived  near'  the  end  of  the  8d 
century.  Eleven  eclogues  bearing  his  name 
are  extant.  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  and  his 
eclogues  have  been  by  critics  variously  divided 
and  distributed  between  himself  his  contem- 
poraries, and  his  copyists.  There  is  some  re- 
semblance in  style  between  these  eclogues  and 
those  of  Virgil. 

CALTA6IR0NE.  or  CalitaglrmM,  a  city  of  SicUy, 
84  m.  S.  W.  of  Catania ;  pop.  about  24,000.  It 
is  built  on  the  sunmiit  of  a  steep  mountain  1,800 
ft.  high,  and  with  its  suburbs  covers  a  consider- 
able extent  of  ground.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  best  buut 
towns  on  the  island.  Its  inhabitants  excel  in 
all  the  useful  arts,  and  many  of  tliem  find  em- 
ployment in  the  potteries  and  cotton  factories 
of  the  place.  There  are  several  churches, 
palaces,  conventa,  and  a  royal  college.  The 
town  was  fortified  by  the  Saracens,  and  taken 
from  them  by  the  Genoese.  Roger  Guiscard 
granted  it  many  privileges. 

CALTANISETTl.  L  A  province  of  central 
Sicily,  bounded  N.  by  Palermo,  E.  and  S.  E.  by 
Catania,  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  S.  W.  and 
W.  by  Girgenti;  area,  1,455  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1872,  230,066.  It  comprises  the  three  districts 
of  Caltanisetta,  Piazza  Armerina,  and  Terra 
Nova  di  Sicilia.  Mountains  extend  along  the 
N.  border.  The  principal  river  is  the  Salso. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  good 
wine,  olive  oil,  almonds,  cotton,  and  hemp. 
Iron,  sulphur,  excellent  marble,  several  kinut 
of  agate,  and  alabaster  are  found.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefiy  occupied  with  agriculture  and 
cattle  raising.  Among  the  industrial  establi:jh- 
ments  are  several  iron  founderies  and  manu- 
factories of  chemicals.  II.  The  capital  of  the 
province,  situated  on  a  high  plain  near  the 
right  bank  of  tlie  Salso,  on  the  railroad  from 
Girgenti  to  Catania,  65  m.  S.  £.  of  Palermo; 
pop.  about  20,000.  It  is  well  built,  with  broad^ 
straight  streets,  a  handsome  square,  and  sev- 
eral fine  edifices.  In  its  vicinity  are  a  small 
volcano  which  emits  water  and  sand  accom- 
panied by  jets  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  extensive 
sulphur  works. 

CALUMET,  an  E.  county  of  Wisconsin,  along 
the  E.  shore  of  Winnebago  lake ;  area,  860  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  12,385.  The  surface  is 
mountainous,  a  high  ridge  running  across  the 
county  nearly  parallel  with  the  lake.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  timber  is  abundant,  and  pasturage  is 
good.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
340,040  bushels  of  wheat,  42,844  of  Indian  com, 
175,294  of  oats,  18,280  tons  of  hay,  806,886 
lbs.  of  butter,  84,801  of  wool,  and  20,000  of 
hops.  There  were  2,776  horsi'S,  4,186  milch 
cows,  4,877  other  cattle,  9,488  sheep,  and 
5,650  swine.     Capital,  Chilt<»n. 

CALrMlCK,  or  CaliBet,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Porter  co.,  Ind.,  flows  eastward  into  Illinois^ 
and  there  divides.  One  of  its  branches  enters 
I^ke  Michigan  a  few  miles  S.  of  Chicago; 
the  other  makes  a  bend,  runs  eastward  par- 
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allel  with  its  former  conrso,  and  onlj  8  or  4  m. 
N.  of  it  recrosses  the  Indiana  houndarj,  and 
discharges  its  waters  into  Lake  Michigan,  in 
Lake  county. 

CALVADOS,  a  department  of  France,  hounded 
N.  hy  the  English  channel,  E.  hy  the  depart- 
ment of  Eure,  S.  by  Orne,  and  W.  by  La 
Mnnche ;  area,  2,130  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  454,- 
012.  It  is  formed  from  a  part  of  the  old  province 
of  Normandy,  and  takes  its  name  from  a  reef  of 
rocks  which  extends  about  20  m.  along  the  coast. 
The  coast  has  bays,  and  is  in  some  parts  low 
and  sandy,  in  others  characterized  by  bluflfs 
and  headlands.  The  interior  is  a  fertile,  rolling 
country,  becoming  somewhat  hilly  toward  the 
south.  The  rivers  run  N.  to  the  channel,  and 
are  the  Touqiies,  Dives,  Orne,  Senile,  and 
Dr6me,  none  of  which  are  navigable  for  any 
considerable  distance.  Agriculture  is  prosper- 
ous, and  large  crops  of  wheat  are  raised.  Ap- 
ples are  cultivated  for  cider.  The  pasturage  is 
excellent,  and  cattle  are  fattened  for  the  mar- 
kets of  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Caen.  Coal  is  mined 
at  Littry,  and  iron,  marble,  and  slate  are  found. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  lace,  linen,  cut- 
lery, cotton  cloth,  earthenware,  and  hats.  There 
are  extensive  oyster  beds  on  the  coast,  and  the 
mackerel  and  herring  fisheries  are  of  some  im- 
portance. The  railway  from  Cherbourg  trav- 
erses the  department  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
and  the  export  trade  is  mostly  carried  on  through 
Havre.  The  department  is  divided  into  the 
arrondissements  of  Caen,  Bayeux,  Vire,  Falaise, 
Lisieux,  and  Pont-Pfivfeque.     Capital,  Caen. 

CALVAERT,  or  Calfsrt,  Denis,  called  by  the 
Italians  Fiammingo,  a  Flemish  painter  of  the 
Bolognese  school,  born  in  Antwerp  in  1655,  died 
in  Bologna  in  1C19.  lie  had  a  school  in  Bo- 
logna, thronged  by  pupils,  including  Guido, 
Albano,  and  Domenichino. 

CALVARY  (the  Latin  translation  of  the  He- 
brew name  Golgotha^  a  skull),  a  locality  N.  of 
Jerusalem  and  outside  the  walls.  The  place 
took  this  name  either  from  being  a  mound 
shaped  like  a  skull,  or  from  its  being  the  place 
of  public  executions.  It  was  the  scene  of 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  whose  body  was  laid 
in  a  sepulchre  prepared  in  a  garden  near  by, 
which  belonged  to  Joseph  of  Arimathoa,  a 
secret  disciple.     (See  Jerusalem.) 

CALViST,  a  S.  county  of  Maryland,  on  the  W. 
shore  of  Chesapeake  bay ;  area,  250  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  9,865,  of  whom  5,533  were  colored. 
The  Patuxent  river  forms  its  W.  boundary, 
and  faUs  into  the  bay  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  county.  The  surface  is  rolling ;  the  soil  is 
good,  and  much  improved  by  tlie  application 
of  marl,  which  is  found  here  in  considerable 
qnantity.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
88,623  bushels  of  wheat,  178,400  of  Indian 
corn,  28,740  of  oats,  and  3,158,200  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco. There  were  1,814  horses,  1,280  milch 
cows,  2,807  other  cattle,  3,109  sheep,  and 
4,723  swine.     Capital,  Prince  Frederick. 

CALVERT.  L  Geon^,  the  first  Lord  Bal- 
timore, bom  at  EipliBg  in  Yorkshire  about 


1580,  died  in  London,  April  15,  1632.  He 
graduated  at  Oxford  in  1597,  when  but  17 
years  old,  was  sent  abroad  to  travel,  and  on 
his  return  became  secretary  of  Robert  Cecil, 
afterward  earl  of  Salisbury.  Cecil  procured  for 
Calvert  one  of  the  clerkships  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  in  1617  he  was  knighted.  At  length 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  two  secretaries  of 
state,  and  in  1620  he  was  granted  an  annual 
pension  of  £1,000.  In  1624  he  resigned  his 
office,  freely  confessing  to  the  king  that  he  had 
become  a  Roman  Catholic.  James  I.,  how- 
ever, retained  Calvert  in  the  privy  council,  and 
in  1625  made  him  baron  of  Baltimore,  in  the 
Irish  peerage.  He  had  obtained  a  patent  from 
Kin^  James  creating  him  proprietor  of  a  part 
of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  nobility.  To  this  region, 
which  was  styled  Ferryland,  he  sent  a  colony 
in  1621,  and  he  spent  of  his  own  fortune  £25,- 
000  in  building  warehouses  and  granaries,  as 
well  as  a  superb  mansion  for  himself.  He  fol- 
lowed in  1625,  about  the  time  of  King  James's 
death,  but  was  completely  disappointed  with 
Newfoundland,  the  climate  proving  too  severe 
and  the  soil  too  rugged.  In  1628  he  visited 
the  Virginia  settlements  and  explored  Chesa- 
peake bay.  He  was  delighted  with  the  coun- 
try, but  the  church  of  England  party  had 
full  swav,  and  the  authorities  tendered  to  him 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  he  could  not  take.  From  1628  to 
1632  little  is  known  respecting  him,  but  he  is 
supposed  to  have  returned  to  Newfoundland, 
as  history  relates  that  in  the  war  between 
England  and  France  he  rescued  20  sail  of  fish- 
ing vessels  (those  of  Newfoundland  at  the  time 
being  upward  of  250  in  number),  after  they  had 
been  captured  by  a  French  squadron.  He  re- 
turned to  England,  and  in  1632  obtained  from 
the  king  a  renewal  of  his  former  charter,  with 
the  territory  now  forming  the  states  of  Mary- 
land and  Delaware ;  but  Lord  Baltimore  died 
before  the  papers  could  be  duly  executed,  and 
they  were  issued,  June  20,  1632,  to  his  son 
Cecilius.  IL  CecUlns,  second  Lord  Baltimore, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1623,  died  in 
1676.  The  charter  which  had  been  intended 
for  his  father  was  executed  for  him  by  the 
command  of  Charles  I.  It  conferred  on  Lord 
Baltimore  and  his  heirs  for  ever  absolute  own- 
ership of  the  territory  granted,  and  also  ci\il 
and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  a  feudal  nature. 
The  name  first  intended  for  the  colony  was 
Crescentia,  but  Maryland  was  adopted  instead, 
in  compliment  to  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria. 
By  the  charter  there  was  to  be  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  two  Indian  arrows,  by  which  Lord 
Baltimore  acknowledged  that  the  original  title 
to  the  land  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
king,  and  that  the  soil  granted  to  him  yet  be- 
longed to  the  British  empire.  Entire  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  was  conceded  to  the  col- 
onists. Lord  Baltimore  did  not  emigrate  to 
America,  but  gave  the  m^agement  of  the  colo- 
ny to  his  brother.    IlL  Le^ntrd^  brother  of  the 
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preceding,  first  governor  of  Maryland,  bom 
about  1582,  died  June  9,  1647.  He  conduct- 
ed the  first  expedition  to  Maryland,  which 
consisted  of  about  200  persons,  among  whom 
were  three  Jesuits.  On  Nov.  22,  1633  (13 
years  after  the  first  voyage  of  the  Mayflower  to 
Plymouth),  they  Siuled  from  Cowes,  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  two  small  vessels:  the  Ark,  a  ship 
of  800  tons,  and  the  Dove,  Lord  Baltimore's 
pinnace,  of  about  50  tons.  They  sailed  by  way 
of  tlie  Canary  islands,  and  after  touching  at 
Barbadoes  and  the  neighboring  islands,  they 
reached  Point  Comfort  in  Virginia,  Feb.  24, 
1634.  Hero  they  were  entertained  for  some 
days,  and  on  March  3  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake 
and  into  the  Potomac,  landing  at  an  island 
which  they  called  St.  Clement's,  and  on  the 
25th  of  the  month,  "  the  day  of  Annunciation 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  offered  in  this  island, 
for  the  flrst  time  in  this  region  of  the  world, 
the  sacrifloe  of  the  mass."  A  large  cross  hewn 
from  a  tree  was  then  set  up,  and  they  **  raised 
it  a  trophy  to  Christ  the  Saviour,  humbly 
chanting  on  bende<l  knees,  and  with  deep  emo- 
tion, the  litany  of  the  cross."  Proceeding  from 
this  island  about  nine  leagues  toward  the  north, 
they  entered  a  river  which  they  called  St. 
George- s.  Tliey  landed  on  the  right  bank,  and 
gave  the  name  of  St.  Mary  to  tlio  intended 
city,  with  appronriato  religious  and  military 
ceremonies,  March  27,  1634.  Of  this  city  of 
St.  Mary's  scarce  a  trace  remains,  and  by  a 
stranger  even  its  site  would  be  unnoticed. 
While  the  missionaries  were  making  friends 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  Calvert  found  much  to 
harass  him.  Before  liis  arrival  Kent  island 
in  Chesapeake  bay,  situated  nearly  in  tlie  cen- 
tre of  his  province,  had  been  occupied  by  a 
certain  William  Clay  borne;  and  when  the 
patent  was  made  out  Kent  island  became  a 
part  of  Maryland,  and  Clayborno  owed  alle- 
giance to  Calvert  as  proprietary.  Clayborne, 
however,  entere<l  upon  hostilities  against  the 
settlers  at  St.  Mary's,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  tiiat  he  was  abette<l  in  this  course  by 
the  Virginian  authorities  at  Jamestown,  who 
were  jealous  of  the  colony  of  Maryland.  Clay- 
borne  fitted  out  an  armed  pinnace,  manned  by 
14  men,  and  on  April  23,  1635,  his  force  en- 
gaged two  otlier  pinnaces  prepared  by  Gov- 
ernor Calvert  to  resist  his  aggression.  Clay- 
borne's  vessel  was  captured  with  a  loss  of  sev- 
eral men,  and  he  lnm<elf  fled  to  Virginia, 
whence  he  was  deported  to  England.  In 
1638  he  presented  a  jKJtition  to  the  king,  set- 
ting forth  his  grievances,  wliich  however  ob- 
tained him  nothing,  and  he  retumiKl  to  Vir- 
ginia. Ilis  i>ropcrty  on  Kent  island  had  mean- 
while been  declared  forfeited  by  the  provincial 
assembly  of  Maryland;  he  petitioned  for  its 
restoration,  and  was  refused.  Lord  Baltimore 
designe<l  tliat  the  lands  should  be  owned  in 
lar;re  masses,  and  desired  to  found  a  feudal 
nobility  with  herediyry  titles  und  privileges. 
Had  liis  special  onier  of  commission  to  his 
brotlier,  dated  at  Portsmouth,  Aug.  8,  1636, 


been  ftilly  carried  out,  a  great  part  of  Maryland 
would  have  been  parcelled  out  in  grants  of 
2,000  or  3,000  acres  of  land,  giving  to  their 

Eroprietors  not  only  the  right  of  soil,  bnt  of 
olding  courts  leet  and  courts  baron  to  decide 
upon  personal  claims,  and  also  of  property. 
These  rights  of  jurisdiction  were  to  descend 
from  the  original  owner  to  his  heirs.  Primo- 
geniture, and  hereditary  legislation,  snch  as  is 
perpetuated  by  a  house  of  lords,  were  to  be  es- 
tablished, and  a  project  for  titles  and  digni- 
ties had  been  sketched.  In  the  charter,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  provision  which  in  effect 
nuUifled  the  one  for  creating  an  aristocracy, 
inasmuch  as  it  prescribed  that  laws  could  only 
be  made  with  *'the  advice,  assent,  and  appro- 
bation of  the  freemen  of  said  province,  or  of 
the  greater  part  of  them,  or  of  their  delegates 
or  deputies."  The  idea  of  founding  an  aris- 
tocracy seems  from  the  very  first  to  have  been 
of  no  efiect,  as  no  single  title  was  ever  created, 
and  none  recognized  but  that  of  the  propri- 
etary himself,  although  in  some  of  the  early 
manors  baronial  courts  were  held.  The  man- 
ors were  soon  subdivided  among  the  different 
descendants  of  the  original  proprietors,  and 
the  last  one  ceased  to  exist  in  its  entirety  with 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton.  In  addition  to 
the  fact  that  Lord  Baltimore  remained  in 
England,  which  prevented  him  from  legisla- 
ting for  the  colony  understandingly,  the  charter 
did  not  clearly  express  whether  the  laws 
were  to  be  originated  by  the  colonists  or  the 
proprietary.  On  this  account,  for  several 
years  the  colony  held  together  without  any 
laws  at  all,  but  in  great  danger  of  anarchy. 
Finally  I^rd  Baltimore  conceded  to  the  colo- 
nists ])ermi8sion  to  frame  their  own  laws,  re- 
serving a  veto  to  himself  or  hb  deputy.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  assembly  of  1689  was  to 
make  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  the  creed 
of  the  state,  but  permission  was  given  to  all 
bodies  of  Christians  to  worship  God  according 
to  their  conscience.  Eating  flesh  in  time  of 
Lent  was  forbidden  under  penalty  of  a  fine, 
and  this  was  obligatory  on  Protestants  as  well 
as  Catholics.  Some  ten  years  after  this  time 
anot^ier  law  was  i>assed,  which  declared  that 
^^  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  professhig 
to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  fh)m  hence- 
forth be  any  way  troubled,  molested,  or  dis- 
countenanced for  and  in  respect  of  his  or  her 
religion,  nor  in  the  free  exercise  thereof^  nor 
in  any  way  compelled  to  the  belief  or  exercise 
of  any  other  religion  against  his  or  her  am- 
sent.''  Leonanl  Calvert  visited  England  in  1648, 
returning  the  following  year.  During  his 
absence  much  trouble  was  experienced  from 
the  conduct  of  one  Ingle,  and  this  man,  in 
connection  with  Calvert's  old  enemy  Clay- 
borne,  harassed  the  settlement  at  St.  Mary  V 
The  governor  on  his  return  found  everything 
in  confusion,  and  although  he  brought  a  new 
commission  from  his  brother  confirming  him  in 
all  his  previous  powers,  Clayborne,  in  coDneo- 
tion  with  Ingle,  regained  possession  of  Kftti 
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island,  invaded  the  western  shore  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, and,  expelling  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment, compelled  Calvert  to  retire  to  Virginia. 
Among  otner  property,  the  colonial  records 
fell  into  the  hands  of  these  marauders,  and 
were  greatly  mutilated  and  in  part  destroyed. 
This  happened  in  1645.  Leonard  Calvert  re- 
turned two  years  after  with  a  strong  military 
force,  took  possession  of  Kent  island,  and  re- 
established his  rights  over  the  entire  provmce. 
But  he  died  soon  after,  having  named  Thomas 
Green  to  be  his  successor  as  governor. 

CALVERT,  GMife  Henry,  an  American  author, 
bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  2, 1803.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1823,  and  afterward 
studied  at  Gottingen.  On  returning  to  Ameri- 
ca, he  edited  for  several frears  the  "Baltimore 
American^*  newspaper.  In  1832  he  published 
"  Illustrations  of  Phrenology,'*  the  first  Ameri- 
can treatise  on  the  subject;  and  in  1836,  a 
metrical  version  of  Schiller's  Don  Carlos. 
Since  1843  he  has  resided  in  Newport,  R.  I., 
of  which  city  he  was  mayor  in  1853.  He 
translated  and  published  in  1845  a  portion  of 
the  correspondence  between  Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler, and  in  1846  and  1852  published  two  series 
of  "  Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Europe."  Among 
his  other  publications  are  "  Cabiro,"  a  poem  in 
the  stanza  of  "Don  Juan,"  of  which  two  can- 
tos were  published  in  1840,  and  two  more  in 
1864;  "An  Introduction  to  Social  Science" 
(1856);  "Comedies"  (1856);  "The  Gentle- 
man" (1863);  "Anyta  and  other  Poems" 
(1863);  "First  Year  in  Europe  "(1867);  "El- 
len, a  Poem "  (1869) ;  and  "  Goethe,  his  Life 
and  Works"  (1872). 

CALVI,  Lazzm  and  PtBtileone,  two  Genoese 
painters,  sons  of  Agostino  Calvi,  of  whom  the 
former  was  born  in  1502  and  died  in  1607,  and 
the  latter  died  in  1595,  They  were  educated 
together  under  Perino  del  Vaga,  and  painted 
in  concert  many  pictures  in  Genoa,  Monaco, 
and  Naples.  Among  their  other  works,  "  The 
Continence  of  Scipio  "  is  particularly  cele- 
brated. Lazzaro  was  the  more  inventive  of 
the  two,  his  brother  generally  working  out  the 
details  of  their  Joint  productions ;  but  his  dis- 
position was  envious,  and  his  career  was  mark- 
ed by  atrocious  crimes  against  other  painters. 
Having  failed  in  competition  with  Cambiaso  to 
secure  the  execution  of  the  frescoes  in  the 
church  of  San  Matteo  in  Genoa,  in  a  fit  of  rage 
he  renounced  his  art,  and  for  20  years  followed 
the  calling  of  a  sailor.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  he  resumed  his  pencil,  and  continued  to 
paint  until  his  85th  year. 

CALVIN,  John,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  refor- 
mation, born  at  Noyon,  in  northern  France, 
Jidy  10,  1609,  died  in  Geneva,  May  27,  1564. 
His  father,  G6rard  Chauvin,  or  Cauvin  (some- 
times written  Caulvin),  was  apostolic  notary 
and  fiscal  procurator  in  Noyon ;  and  his  moth- 
er, Jeanne  Lanfranc  de  Cambray,  was  a  woman 
of  strict  religious  views.*  He  was  educated  at 
his  father^s  expense  with  the  children  of  the 
noble  De  Moromor  family.    At  the  age  of  12 


he  was  presented  by  one  of  this  family  to  the 
benefice  of  the  chapel  de  la  Gesine,  to  defray 
the  cost  of  his  education  for  the  priesthood. 
He  was  already  noted  for  his  memory  and  dili- 
gence, as  well  as  for  his  moral  strictness. 
Among  the  youth  he  was  known  as  the  "  accu- 
sative." Removed  to  Paris  with  the  De  Mom- 
mor  children,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the 
college  de  la  Marche  and  the  coll^'ge  Montnigu. 
At  the  age  of  18,  though  he  had  only  received 
tonsure,  he  obtained  the  living  of  Marteville, 
which  was  exchanged  in  July,  1529,  for  that 
of  Pont-r£v6que.  He  preached  short  sermons, 
and  continued  his  studies  with  the  greatest  as- 
siduity. After  a  frugal  evening  repast,  says 
Beza,  he  would  study  till  midnight,  and  in 
early  morning  before  he  rose  he  would  review 
all  he  had  learned  the  prenous  day.  His  fa- 
ther now  changed  his  plans,  and  sent  liis  son  to 
Orleans  to  study  law  under  the  eminent  jurist 
Pierre  Pfitoile  (Peter  de  Stella).  About  the 
same  time  the  influence  of  his  relative  Robert 
Olivetan,  who  translated  the  Bible  into  French, 
led  him  to  question  his  traditional  faith.  By 
day  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  law  and  by 
night  the  study  of  the  Bible,  with  what  com- 
mentaries he  could  command,  to  resolve  his 
growing  doubts.  In  the  law  he  made  such  pro- 
gress that  several  times  in  the  absence  of  the 
Erotessor  the  youthful  student  was  called  to  fill 
is  place.  From  Orleans  ho  went  to  Bourges, 
where  he  continued  his  legal  and  theological 
studies.  Melchior  Wolmar  not  only  taught  him 
the  (ireek  of  the  New  Testament,  but  also  gave 
him  a  further  taste  of  heresy.  His  position  in 
the  university  was  so  prominent  that  he  was 
requested,  though  only  a  student,  to  draw  up 
an  opinion,  still  extant,  upon  the  divorce  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  that  question  was  submit- 
ted to  the  facultv.  But  zeal  for  the  truth  of 
God  had  now  become  the  passion  of  his  life. 
He  cheered  all  of  like  mind,  resolving  their 
scruples ;  even  when  he  sought  quiet,  his  re- 
treats became,  he  says,  a  public  school.  The 
time  of  indecision  was  past;  such  conflicts, 
such  lingering  attachment  to  the  past,  as  we 
find  in  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  form  no  part 
of  the  recorded  experience  of  John  Calvin. 
The  death  of  his  father,  in  1528  or  1530,  inter- 
rupted his  university  course.  For  two  or  three 
years  we  hear  Ijttle  of  him.  From  1520  he  was 
at  least  a  part  of  the  time  in  Paris  struggling 
with  the  reformers.  In  the  midst  of  persecu- 
tions he  gave  up  the  legal  profession  and  de- 
voted himself  to  theology.  The  Sorbonne  had 
just  proscribed  the  tenets  of  Luther.  The  con- 
gregaticm  of  Meaux,  of  some  800  or  400,  was 
dispersed  by  violence ;  Farel  had  fled ;  Leclero 
was  branded  and  burned  ;  Lefevre  was  in  Na- 
varre; several  iHjrsons  (seven  in  1528)  had 
been  burned  for  heresy.  Calvin's  sermons, 
usually  ending  with  the  words,  "  If  God  be  for 
us,  who  can  be  against  us  ? "  inspired  the  timid 
with  new  zeal,  and  the  friends  of  reform  looked 
to  him  as  their  champion.  At  his  own  expense 
he  now  published  (April,  1582)  an  edition  of 
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tlie  De  Clement ia  of  Seneca,  and  it  has  been 
coi^jectured  that  his  purpose  was  to  move 
Francis  I.  to  clemency,  but  it  hud  little  effect. 
Next  came  a  bolder  venture.  Nicolas  Cop,  a 
friend  of  Calvin,  just  chosen  rector  of  the  JSor- 
bonne,  delivered  at  the  feast  of  All  Saints  an 
oration,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Cal- 
vin, in  which  he  discoursed  upon  the  doctrine 


and  1559.  Nnraerons  editions  have  been  since 
published,  and  translations  into  mo6t  of  the 
European  languages,  and  into  Greek  and  even 
Arabic.  A  new  impression  of  the  edition  of 
1 759,  which  is  considered  the  most  complete, 
was  brought  out  by  Tholuck  in  Berlin,  1834-'5, 
and  a  new  edition  of  Kmmmacher^s  German 
translation  of  the  same  appeared  in  1884.    It 


of  justitication  by  faith  alone.  The  Sorbonne  has  been  translated  into  EngMsh  by  Allen  (Ix>n- 
ordered  the  sermon  to  be  burned;  and  Cop  and  ,  don,  1813)  and  by  Beveridge  (Edinburgh,  1868). 
Calvin  were  obliged  to  depart  from  Paris.  He  !  In  its  full  form,  the  "Institutes"  is  divided 
was  welcomed  at  X^M'ac  by  Queen  Margaret  of  '  into  four  books,  treating  successively  of  the 
Navarre,  the  sister  of  Francis  I.,  and  the  refuge  knowledge  of  God  as  the  Creator  and  Sover- 
of  tlie  persecuted.      In  Angoul^me,  with  his  ,  eign  of  the  world,  of  the  knowledge  of  God  as 


friend  Louis  de  Tillet,  Calvin  distributed  ser- 
mons among  the  ]>eople  and  began  his  ''  In 


Redeemer  in  Christ,  of  participation  in  the 
grace  of  Christ  and  the  fruits  thereof^  and  of 


is."     The  venerable  Lefevre  d'fitaples,     the  external  media  (church  and  sacraments)  by 
1  he  met  at  Nerac,  at  the  court  of  Na-  I  which  God  unites  us  unto,  and  retains  us  in. 


stitutes. 

whom 

varre,  in  1533,  foretold  that  this  young  man  ,  the  fellowship  of  Christ.     In  it  Calvin  elabo- 

would  ''restore  the  church  of  France.'^     Ke- '  rates  a  system  of  theology,  every  part  of  which 


turning  to  Paris  at  great  personal  risk,  he  ac 
cepte<l  a  challenge  of  Servetus  to  discuss  the 
})ositi()ns  advanced  in  his  recent  work  l)e  Trini- 
tatU  Hrrorihwf^  but  Servetus  failed  to  appear. 
In  lo34  Calvin  published  at  Orleans  his  /Vy- 
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is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  divine  will  is 
supreme.  That  will,  in  Calvin's  view,  though 
hidden  to  ns,  is  not  arbitrary,  but  most  wise 
and  holy.  The  human  race,  corrupted  radi- 
cally in  the  fall  with  Adam,  has  upon  it  the 


chopnituychw^  in  which  he  argued  against  a  guilt  and  impotence  of  original  sin ;  its  redemp- 
prevalcnt  Anabaptist  tenet  that  the  soul  was  tion  can  be  achieved  only  through  an  incama- 
in  sleep  between  death  and  the  resurrection,     tion  and  a  propitiation ;  of  this  redemption  only 


By  the  over-zealous  dissemination  of  the  re 
formed  "  Placiirds,"  in  1585,  persecution  was 
again  aroused.    Calvin,  desiring  a  (juiet  retreat 


electing  grace  can  make  the  soul  a  participant, 
and  such  grace  once  given  is  never  lost ;  this 
election  can  come  only  from  God,  and  it  in- 


for  study,  went  to  Strasburg,  and  thence  to  !  eludes  only  a  part  of  the  race,  the  rest  being 
Basi'l,  where  Grynrous  and  Wolfgang  Capiton  left  to  perdition ;  election  and  x>erdition  are 
were  working  for  the  reform.  Under  the  latter  both  predestinated  in  the  divine  plan ;  that 
he  studied  Hebrew.  The  French  and  (iennan  plan  is  a  decree,  eternal  and  unchangeable;  idl 
reformers  were  now  at  work  together.  The  tliat  is  external  and  apparent  is  but  the  nnfold- 
reputation  of  Calvin  as  an  earnest  reformer  ing  of  this  eternal  plan;  the  church,  "our 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age  mother,^'  contains  only  the  visible  signs  and 
had  preceded  him.  Not  only  his  acumen  and  .  seals  of  a  grace  which  is  essentially  invisible; 
learning,  but  his  unsurpassed  systematic  talents  I  justification  is  by  faith  alone,  and  faith  is  the 
were  now  exhibited  in  the  **  Institutes  of  the  |  gift  of  God.  Such  was  the  stem  anatomy  of 
Chri>tian  Religion,'*  a  work  which  caused  Me-  j  his  system  of  predestination.  The  polemical 
lanehthon  to  hail  him  as  ''the  theoh)pian.*' and  astuteness  and  doctrinal  completeness  of  the 
whicli  brought  into  one  body  of  divinity  the  |  *'  Institutes  *'  gave  it  an  immeaiate  fame.  The 
diiijtr(<i  membra  of  the  refonned  opinions,  scat-  reform,  supposed  to  be  sporadic,  was  here  cen- 
tered throughtmt  central  and  western  Euroi>e.  '  centrated  in  living  unity  and  vigor.  Less  heed 
The  immediate  occasi<m  of  the  work  was  the  was  given  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  bnman 
charges  circulated  against  the  reformers,  ac-  freedom  than  to  the  searching  exposure  of  the 
cusiiig  them  as  a  body  of  holding  the  distorted  ,  vanity  of  human  merit.  The  sovereignty  of 
opinions  and  insurrectionary  projects  with  '  God  was  brought  to  bear  against  the  supremacy 
which  one  class  of  the  Anabaptists  had  agita-  of  the  p<»pe. — Renee  de  France,  daughter  of 
ted  (Jennany.  Francis  I.  had  lent  his  authority  Lcmis  XII.,  married  to  Ercole  II.,  duke  of  Fer- 
to  the  stigma.  "Silence  w^d  now  be  trea-  rara,  imitating  the  examnle  as  she  shared  the 
son,"  said  Calvin.  The  I^tin  preface  of  the  opinions  of  Margaret  of  Novarre,  invited  Cal- 
edition  of  1530,  addressed  to  this  monarch,  re-  vm  to  her  court,  then  the  refuge  of  many  of 
futes  the  charges  and  defends  the  reform  with  the  persecuted.  Under  the  name  of  Charles 
such  (li«rnity  and  mctluKl,  that  it  takes  rank  as  d*Espeville  he  here  enjoyed  for  a  short  time 
one  of  tlie  three  immortal  prefaces  in  litera-  comparative  repose,  yet  winning  Madame  de 
ture ;  that  of  President  De  Thou  to  his  "  llis-  Soubise,  Anne  and  Jean  de  Parthenay,  and 
tory."  and  of  Casaubon  to  Poly  bins,  being  others,  to  the  new  opinions.  The  vigilant  in- 
aU»ne  compared  with  it.  The  first  editi<m  of  quisition,  already  crushing  out  Italian  reform, 
the  "Institutes**  was  probably  published  in  soon  compelled  him  to  retrace  his  steps.  After 
1535,  in  French,  and  anonymously ;  no  copy  tarrying  a  while  at  Aosta,  he  went  for  the  last 
of  it  is  extant.  Tlie  editii»n  of  15:>0  was  issued  time  to  his  native  j>lace,  and  arranged  his  fam- 
at  Ba^cK  in  Latin ;  improved  editions  appeared  ily  affairs.  Prevented  by  the  war  in  I-orraine 
durinu'  Cidvin's  life  in  154:»,  1545,  1549,  155M,    from  gaining  Strasburg  by  the  most  direct 
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route,  he  went  in  Angnstf  1536,  not  without 
personal  peril,  to  Geneva.  Delivered  from  the 
domination  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  this  city  had 
received  the  reformed  opinions  through  the 
zeal  of  William  Farel,  and  in  August,  1535, 
established  the  new  service.  But  tlie  old  par- 
ties, the  Eidgenossen  (confederates),  and  the 
Mamelukes  (Savoyards),  reappeared  under  new 
forms.  The  city  was  demoralized ;  libertinism 
as  to  both  faith  and  morals  was  popular,  though 
the  old  conseil  general  had  been  revived,  and 
had  already  attempted  the  prohibition  of 
worldly  amusements.  But  the  strict  party 
was  in  the  minority,  and  Farel,  hearing  of  Cal- 
vin's presence  in  the  city,  besought  him  to  re- 
main ;  and  when  he  pleaded  his  need  of  repose 
and  desire  for  study,  Farel  broke  out  in  a  solemn 
adjuration :  "  Since  you  refuse  to  do  the  work 
of  the  Lord  in  this  church,  may  the  Lord  curse 
the  repose  you  seek,  and  also  your  studies!'* 
Ctdvin  yielded,  he  says,  "  as  if  to  the  voice  of 
the  Eternal.*'  At  first  he  would  only  teach 
theology,  but  he  preached  a  sermon,  and 
crowds  followed  him  to  secure  its  repetition ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  become  one  of  the  pas- 
tors, nis  salary  must  have  been  slight,  judg- 
ing from  the  fact  that  after  six  months  (Feb. 
18,  1587)  the  council  voted  him  six  crowns, 
"seeing  he  had  not  received  anything.**  In 
ooiy unction  with  Farel  and  Viret,  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  work  of  organizing  the  church 
affairs.  In  1537  he  published  a  catechism  in 
French  (in  Latin  in  1538),  extracted  from  his 
''Institutes,'*  *' since  to  build  an  edifice  that  is 
to  lost  long,  the  children  must  be  instructed 
according  to  their  littleness.**  A  **  Confession 
of  Faith,**  with  articles  of  strict  discipline  an- 
nexed, had  been  approved  by  the  council  in 
November,  1536,  and  was  read  in  church  every 
Sunday.  At  a  public  disputation  with  the 
Anabaptists,  March  18,  1537,  he  put  them  to 
silence,  so  that  for  many  years  they  were  no 
longer  heard  of.  At  a  disputation  in  Lau- 
sanne he  spoke  against  the  real  presence,  and 
on  the  authority  due  the  fathers.  A  certain 
Caroli  accused  him,  Farel,  and  Viret  of  being 
Arians,  because  the  words  Trinity  and  person 
(on  which  Calvin  never  insisted)  were  not  in 
the  Genevese  creed,  but  his  orthodoxy  was 
amply  vindicated  at  Lausanne  and  Bern.  His 
great  work,  however,  was  the  regulation  of  dis- 
cipline, according  to  the  principles  advocated 
in  his  ''*'  Institutes.**  And  here  he  encountered 
wrathful  opposition.  Many  of  the  Eidgenossen 
had  joined  the  reforming  party  from  merely 
patriotic  motives;  the  remaining  partisans  of 
Rome  and  the  Anabaptists  mode  common 
cause  with  these  Libertines  against  the  plan 
which  was  to  extend  ecclesiastical  discipline  to 
all  the  citizens,  banishment  being  the  penalty  of 
obstinacy.  Some  sumptuary  regulations  were 
introduced;  games  of  chance  and  licentious 
dances  were  i)rohibited  anew — they  had  been 
repeatedly  forbidden  since  1487 ;  though  Cal- 
vin granted  that  cards  and  dancing  might  be 
innocent  in  themselves,  yet  they  led  to  **  feuds 


and  quarrels.**  The  Libertines  gained  the 
election  of  Feb.  3,  1538,  and  at  once  forbade 
the  ministers  to  mingle  in  politics.  The  min- 
isters then  refused  to  hold  communion  at  Eas- 
ter, on  account  of  the  prevsiling  immorality ; 
they  further  refused  to  restore  certain  church 
festivals,  to  use  the  baptismal  font,  and  to  give 
unleavened  bread  in  the  supper,  though  a  Lau- 
sanne council  had  recommended  these  things. 
Calvin  was  personally  not  opposed  to  these 
rites,  but  went  with  his  colleagues.  There- 
upon, April  23,  the  council  banished  Calvin 
and  Farel,  who  departed,  saying,  "  It  is  better 
to  obey  God  than  man.**  Zurich  and  Bern  in- 
terceded' for  them  in  vain ;  a  popular  assembly, 
May  26,  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  councU. 
And  Calvin,  though  he  ''loved  Geneva  as  his 
own  soul,**  was  glad  to  return  to  the  life  of  a 
student.  Expelled  from  Geneva,  he  was  wel- 
comed at  Strasburg  by  Bucer.  A  church  of 
1,500  French  refugees  was  put  under  his 
charge,  and  adopted  his  discipline.  The  city 
gave  him  the  right  of  citizensliip,  afterward 
prolonged  for  his  life.  lie  was  present  at  the 
conference  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  at  Frankfort  in  1539,  and  in  that 
of  Worms,  a^oumed  to  Ratisbon,  in  1541, 
He  prepared  a  treatise  on  the  Lord's  supper 
(J)e  C(xna)y  after  a  conference  with  the  Luther- 
ans at  Hagenau,  in  1540,  in  which  he  devel- 
oped his  view,  intermediate  between  the  Lu- 
theran and  Zwinglian,  asserting  that  Christ 
was  spiritually  present  and  spiritually  received 
in  the  eucharist.  He  also  lectured  and  pub- 
lished on  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  having 
modem  Rome  always  in  view;  since  Augus- 
tine no  commentator  had  entered  more  fully 
and  directly  into  the  logic  of  Paul's  argument. 
Crowds  of  students  from  all  parts  of  France 
flocked  to  his  lectures  on  the  Romans,  and  on 
John's  Gospel.  He  was  scattering  seed  far  and 
wi|le.  Here,  in  1540,  he  was  married  to  Ide- 
lette  de  Bures,  the  wiiiow  of  an  Anabaptist, 
whom  he  had  converted.  In  this  woman  he 
found  a  most  faithful  and  devoted  wife,  "  who 
never  opposed  me,**  he  says,  and  "  always  aid- 
ed me.**  Idelette  died  in  1549,  and  her  stern, 
hard,  overworked  husband  speaks  of  his  soli- 
tude and  grief  in  several  touching  letters  still 
extant. — Two  years  had  now  passed  since  Cal- 
vin had  been  driven  out  of  Geneva,  and  the 
city  had  need  of  him.  He  had  still  continued 
to  cherish  its  welfare,  advising  his  friends  to 
moderate  counsels.  When  Cardinal  Sadolet 
wrote  to  the  Genevese  to  entice  them  back 
to  Rome,  Calvin  replied  with  such  wisdom  as 
extorted  praise  even  from  his  opponent.  The 
Anabaptists  were  again  restless.  Disorders 
and  tumults  increased.  Of  the  four  syndics 
who  had  procured  Calvin's  expulsion,  one  had 
been  hanged  as  a  traitor,  another  was  killed  in 
an  attempted  flight,  and  the  other  two  had 
been  driven  away.  As  early  as  Oct.  22,  1540, 
the  council  had  vainly  urged  the  disciplinarian 
to  return;  to  another  solicitation  he  replied, 
"  The  Genevese  would  be  insupportable  to  me, 
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and  T  to  them."  The  city  procured  the  inter- 
vention of  Bern  and  Basel;  Bucer  and  FareL 
entreated ;  the  city  of  Strasburg  at  last  allowed 
him  to  go,  continuing  his  salary,  which  he  re- 
fused to  receive ;  and  Calvin  yielded,  "  oftering 
to  God  his  slain  heart  as  a  sacrifice,  and  forcing 
himself  to  obedience."  He  returned  to  the  city 
with  the  acclamation  of  the  people,  Sept.  18, 
1541,  and  not  only  was  a  "plain  house"  pro- 
vided for  him,  but  also  "  a  piece  of  cloth  for  a 
coat."  He  returned  with  the  full  and  fair  un- 
derstanding that  his  discipline  was  to  be  carried 
out.  His  idea  of  the  proper  power  and  purity 
of  the  visible  church  was  much  higher  than 
that  of  his  contemporary  German  reformers; 
MOhler  accuses  him  of  borrowing  it  from  the 
Roman  Catholics.  To  have  a  reformed  church 
was  his  ideal.  That  reform  must  embrace  not 
only  doctrine  and  ritual,  but  also  the  whole 
life.  The  ministry  is  divinely  appointed.  Syn- 
ods of  pastors  and  elders  are  for  the  preser- 
vation of  truth  and  order.  The  state  is  to  aid, 
and  not  to  rule,  this  spiritual  institution,  though 
both  church  and  state  concur  in  the  sphere  of 
morals.  Rules  of  discipline  conformed  to  these 
radical  views  were  adopted  by  the  whole  peo- 
ple, Nov.  20,  1541.  The  presbyt^rial  system 
was  fully  inaugurated,  which  became  a  model 
for  the  government  of  the  refonned  churches 
in  other  countries.  The  consistory  had  twice  as 
many  elders  (12)  as  ministers,  and  these  elders 
were  annually  elected  by  the  church.  The  sys- 
tem of  representation  was  thus  establisheil,  so 
fruitful  in  the  subsequent  political  history  of 
Europe.  The  consistory  met  every  Thursday 
to  consider  cases  of  discipline.  A  congregation 
assembled  on  each  Friday  for  practical  religious 
improvement.  The  general  council  elected  by 
the  people  continued  its  functions;  but  it  assem- 
bled only  twice  a  year,  and  the  real  power  was 
gradually  absorWd  by  the  lesser  council  and  by 
the  consistory.  The  latter  was  the  real  tribunal 
of  moniK  and  its  inquisitorial  sphere  extended 
to  the  whole  population.  It  could  not  punish 
beyon<l  excommunication,  but  the  civil  power 
was  e\]>ected  to  do  the  rest.  The  system  was 
a  bold  t>ne,  and  for  a  time  eminently  success- 
ful. Accusations,  often  frivolous,  increased.  In 
155ft-'9  there  were  414  citations  before  the  con- 
sistory. Severe  penalties  were  often  inflict<jd 
for  slight  otfencos ;  once  a  person  was  punished 
for  laughing  while  John  Calvin  was  preaching. 
But  the  effect  upon  the  city  was  marvellous.  It 
became  the  most  moral  town  in  Europe.  It  was 
also  the  home  of  letters  and  the  bulwark  of  or- 
thoilo.xy.  Hooker  says,  **  The  wisest  that  time 
living  could  not  have  bettered  the  system." 
Knox,  who  was  three  times  at  Geneva,  i554-'fi, 
declared  that  "  it  was  the  most  perfect  school  of^ 
Christ  since  the  days  of  the  apostles."  And 
Montes(|uiou  exhortiKl  theGeneveseto  celebrate 
as  festivals  the  day  of  Calvin's  birth  and  the 
annivcrsarv  of  his  arrival  there.  In  1541  Cal- 
vin  was  also  appointed  on  a  commission  to 
ctxlify  the  laws  of  the  state;  the  code  was 
adopted  Jan.  10,  1543.     Here,  as  in  the  church, 


the  government  was  aristocratic,  with  severe 
penalties.  Ancillon  says  that  his  "  labors  for 
the  civil  law  give  him  a  higher  title  to  re- 
nown than  his  theological  works."  The  same 
year  he  published  a  new  and  revised  liturgy, 
which  was  made  the  basis  of  many  other  re- 
formed liturgies.  The  public  worship  was  or- 
dered with  extreme  simplicity,  all  that  appealed 
merely  to  the  senses  and  imagination  being  ex- 
cluded. Not  that  he  was  tenacious  in  opposi- 
tion to  "things  indifferent ; "  for  when  consult- 
ed in  1555  about  the  English  liturgy,  then  the 
occasion  of  troubles  in  Frankfort,  though  he 
replied  that  it  contained  ineptim^  he  added  the 
adjective  tolerahilfs.  Such  power  as  Calvin 
now  exercised  could  not  be  unresisted,  except 
in  a  thorough  despotism  with  a  standing  army. 
The  Libertines  were  strengthened  in  their  op- 
position to  Calvin  by  many  who  had  united  in 
the  invitation  for  his  return  to  the  city,  among 
others  Amy  Perrin.  Some  were  animated  by 
a  feeHng  of  patriotic  independence ;  others  held 
to  the  gross  views  of  the  Familists;  all  joined 
in  the  opposition ;  blood  flowed.  Perrin  was 
executed  in  efligy,  in  1665,  for  trying  to  seize 
the  government.  Gruet  was  decapitated  as  a 
materialist,  and  an  enemy  of  the  state.  Ber- 
thelier,  a  son  of  him  who  had  headed  the  move* 
ment  for  independence  against  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  was  excommunicated;  he  appealed 
from  the  consistory  to  the  general  council,  and 
the  council  acquitted  him.  The  trial  of  strength 
came.  All  the  clergy  remonstrated  against  the 
decision  of  the  council.  Calvin  appeared  be- 
fore the  200,  and  pleaded  in  vain  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  church.  The  council  still  de- 
manded tliat  Berthelier  should  receive  the 
communion.  On  the  Sabbath,  after  the  ser- 
mon, Calvin  exhorted  the  church  to  partake  of 
the  sacrament,  but  thundered  out  tliat  **he 
would  sooner  die  than  olfer  holy  things  to  the 
excommunicated."  Berthelier  did  not  dare 
approach  the  table.  The  council  postponed 
the  flnal  decision.  The  people  in  the  street 
still  cried,  **  Slav  the  alien !  "  The  contest  con- 
tinned  for  a  whole  year,  but  the  party  of  Cal- 
i  vin  was  strengthened  by  the  naturalization  of 
I  a  large  number  of  Frenchmen,  800  at  one  time 
'  in  1557,  and  the  authority  of  the  reformer  wm 
insured.  Yet  it  was  far  from  being  absolute 
:  even  with  the  consistory,  who  often  opposed 
I  his  views ;  in  one  letter  he  complains  tliat  they 
i  even  subjected  his  theological  works  to  the  cen- 
i  sorship.  These  ecclesiastical  and  civil  disputes 
were  only  a  small  part  of  his  labors.  He  was 
also  engaged  in  perpetual  theological  dispnta- 
'  tions.  Bolsec,  once  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
'  almoner  of  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  now  a  con- 
vert to  the  reformed  religion  and  a  physician, 
disputed  his  doctrine  of  predestination.  After 
a  sharp  controversy  he  was  banished  from 
Geneva,  became  again  a  Catholic,  and  wrote 
in  1577  a  slanderous  life  of  Calvin.  The  Span- 
ish and  Italian  anti-Trinitarians  made  much 
trouble  at  Geneva.  Geibaldi  was  banished; 
(rentilis  was  led  for  a  time  to  recant    Lcslios 
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Socinns  came  to  Geneva  even  after  the  execn- 
tion  of  Servetus,  and  subsequently  correspond- 
ed with  Calvin  on  the  doctrine  of  election. 
The  most  melancholy  case  was  that  of  the 
Spanish  physician  Servetus,  burnt  at  Geneva 
in  October,  1553.  He  was  arrested  by  the 
Catholics  at  Vienne,  and  Calvin  forwarded  pa- 
pers of  Servetus  which  he  had  in  order  to  se- 
cure his  identification  and  condemnation  as  a 
heretic,  and  threatened  that  if  ever  he  should 
come  to  Geneva  he  should  not  be  suffered  to 
depart  alive.  He  was  condemned  by  the  au- 
thorities at  Vienne,  but  escaped  and  went  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  again  tried  and  con- 
demned to  be  burned.  Calvin  interceded  in 
vain  to  have  his  punishment  changed  to  decapi- 
tation. His  condemnation  was  the  act  of  the 
council,  after  a  long  deliberation,  and  in  accor- 
dance with  the  expressed  opinions  of  other 
cantons. — ^Among  Calvin's  other  theological 
works  was  an  *^  Antidote,"  in  1548,  to  25  new 
articles  of  faith,  drawn  up  by  the  Sorbonne ; 
another  ^*  Antidote,"  in  1547,  to  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Trent ;  a  severe  treatise  on 
the  "Freedom  and  Bondage  of  the  Will," 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Pighius,  which 
had  the  rare  controversial  success  of  convincing 
his  opponent.  After  prolonged  discussions, 
Zurich  and  Bern  united  with  Geneva  (1549) 
in  a  consensus  on  the  Lord^s  supper;  the 
Swiss  churches  generally  acceded  to  it  in  1551. 
But  the  Lutherans  were  enraged.  Westphal 
aroused  them  to  opposition.  When  Lasco's 
reformed  church  was  driven  from  England  on 
Mary's  accession,  it  could  at  first  find  no  rest- 
ing place  in  Denmark  or  Germany ;  Westphal 
called  them  "  martyrs  of  the  devil."  Calvin 
made  a  fierce  attack  on  him  and  llesshusius,  and 
rebuked  with  severity  the  silence  of  Melanch- 
thon.  He  could  never  understand  how  the 
Lutheran  divines  could  make  their  peculiar 
views  of  consubstantiation  necessary  to  church 
fellowship. — The  most  uuportant  part  of  Cal- 
vin's labors  was  in  connection  with  the  new 
academy  of  Geneva,  inaugurated  in  1559,  and 
endowed  by  the  liberality  of  Bonnivard.  Such 
institutions  of  learning  sprung  up  wherever  the 
reform  prospered.  At  Geneva  there  were 
chairs  of  Hebrew,  philology,  philosophy,  and 
theology.  Beza,  the  ardent  friend  and  able 
successor  as  well  as  biographer  of  Calvin,  was 
the  first  rector  of  the  academy.  Calvin  taught 
theology,  and  students  flocked  from  Scotland, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  From  6  to  4  o'clock 
in  summer,  and  from  7  to  4  in  winter,  the 
classes  were  together,  excepting  at  the  dinner 
hour,  which  was  from  10  to  11.  The  place  be- 
came a  focus  for  the  reformed  faith.  Calvin- 
ism was  dispersed  all  over  Europe.  "There 
was  not  a  single  day  of  his  life,"  says  Sayous, 
"in  which  John  Calvin  was  faithless  to  his 
apostolate."  His  labors  .were  ceaseless  and 
prodigious.  Every  other  week  he  preached 
every  day,  and  often  on  the  Sabbath.  His 
sermons  were  extemporaneous,  short  and  sim- 
ple, always  cogent,  solemn,  and  often  tender. 


Three  times  a  week  he  lectured  on  theology. 
Every  Thursday  he  presided  in  the  consistory, 
and  on  Friday  he  was  present  at  the  congrega- 
tion. Hia  conmientanes  cover  the  larger  part 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  all  of  the  new  ex- 
cepting Second  and  Third  John  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse. His  commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and 
the  Pentateuch,  and  on  Paul's  epistles,  and  his 
lectures  on  Job,  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 
Biblical  interpretation.  Calvin  was  the  coun- 
sellor of  the  reformed  churches  everywhere, 
but  his  chief  influence  outside  of  Switzerland 
was  felt  in  France ;  its  churches  looked  to  him 
for  counsel  and  received  his  creed  and  polity ; 
Coligni  greeted  him  as  the  leader  of  the  refor- 
mation, and  concerted  with  him  the  first  Prot- 
estant attempt  at  missions,  that  of  the  Hugue- 
nots at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  in  1556,  which  was  how- 
ever broken  up  in  1558.  The  wide  influence 
thus  begun  in  life  was  perpetuated  after  Cal- 
vin's death.  His  system  of  doctrine  and  polity 
has  shaped  more  minds  and  entered  into  more 
nations  than  that  of  any  other  reformer.  In 
every  land  it  made  men  strong  against  the  at- 
tempted interference  of  the  secular  power  with 
the  rights  of  Christians.  It  gave  courage  to 
the  Huguenots ;  it  shaped  the  theology  of  the 
Palatinate ;  it  prepared  the  Dutch  for  the  he- 
roic defence  of  tiieir  national  rights;  it  has 
controlled  Scotland  to  the  present  hour;  it 
formed  the  Puritanism  of  England ;  it  has  been 
at  the  basis  of  the  New  England  character; 
and  everywhere  it  has  led  the  way  in  practical 
reforms.  His  theology  assumed  different  types 
in  the  various  countries  into  which  it  ])ene- 
trated,  while  retaining  its  fundamental  traits. 
In  France,  the  school  of  Saumur  advocated  a 
general  atonement.  In  Holland,  the  Qve  points 
were  sharply  presented,  and  Supralapsarianism 
was  partially  defended ;  but  here  too  the  Coc- 
ceian  theology  of  the  covenants  found  a  less  ab- 
stract and  a  more  historical  basis  for  tlie  system 
of  divinity.  The  Westminster  Confession  com- 
bined the  results  of  a  century  of  controversy  in 
an  exposition,  fuller  than  any  continental  sym- 
bol, and  to  which  Scotland  and  the  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  churches  of  America  have 
in  the  main  adhered.  But  in  the  United  States 
the  system  of  Edwards  has  enlarged  and  lib- 
eralized the  theology  of  Calvin.  And  in  all 
these  countries  the  love  first  of  religious,  and 
then  of  civil  freedom,  has  been  deeply  implant- 
ed in  the  adherents  of  a  theology  which  elevates  >^^ 
man  because  it  exalts  God. — Early  in  1564  Cal-  ^^^^^^ 
vin  began  to  sink  under  his  multiplied  cares,  /i^^^ 
and  a  complication  of  disorders  that  had  been  ^^ 
wearing  upon  him  ever  since  his  youth.  On  April 
27  the  lesser  council  met  around  his  bedside  to 
receive  his  parting  words ;  the  next  day  the  min- 
isters of  the  city  and  neighborhood  listened  for 
the  last  time  to  his  affectionate  and  faithful 
counsel.  Prayers  were  offered  for  him  in  all 
the  churches.  He  lingered  on  in  intense  suf- 
fering, yet  in  the  triumph  of  faith,  till  May 
27,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  he 
breathed  his  last.    He  was  buried  in  the  ceme- 
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tery  of  Plain  Palais ;  at  his  own  request,  no 
monument  was  erected,  and  the  exact  spot  is 
unknown.  His  whole  earthly  wealth,  225 
crowns,  he  bequeathed  to  his  relatives  and  poor 
foreigners. — The  works  of  Calvin  were  tirst 
collected  in  the  Geneva  edition  of  1617,  in 
12  vols,  fol.,  and  afterward  in  that  of  Amster- 
dam, 1671,  in  9  vols.  fol.  A  new  edition  by 
Baum,  Cunitz,  and  Reuss  was  commenced  at 
Brunswick  in  1863,  of  which  10  vols,  had  been 
issued  in  1871.  His  collected  works  have  been 
published  in  English  by  the  Calvin  transla- 
tion society  of  Edinburgh,  in  62  vols.  8vo,  com- 
pleted in  1855.  His  commentaries  were  pub- 
lished together  in  1561,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Tho- 
luck  edited  his  commentary  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament (Halle,  1831-'4).  His  Opuscula  were 
issued  in  1562 ;  the  best  edition  is  the  Genevan 
of  1597.  Parts  of  his  correspondence  appeared 
in  1576,  in  Beza's  "Life  of  Calvin."  De  May 
in  1557  depicted  Calvin's  career  from  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  point  of  view.  A  "  Life  of  John 
Calvin,"  by  Ely  ah  Waterman,  minist^T  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  was  published  in  1813,  and 
a  book  with  the  same  title  by  Thomas  II.  Dyer 
appeared  in  London  in  1850,  and  was  repub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1851.  llie  most  com- 
plete biography  is  given  in  Paul  Henry's  Lehen 
Johann  CalcinSy  des  grossen  Reformators  (3 
vols.,  Hamburg,  1835-^44),  with  a  copious  ap- 
pendix of  extracts  from  544  letters,  to  which 
Dr.  Henry  had  access.  This  work  has  been 
translated  by  Dr.  Stebbing,  omitting  the  ap- 
pendix, in  2  vols.  8vo  (I^ndon  and  New  York, 
1854).  Audin's  llistoire  de  la  rj>,  des  autrages 
et  des  doctrines  de  Cahin  (3d  od.,  Paris,  1846) 
has  been  translated  into  English,  German,  and 
Italian,  and  is  written  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
point  of  view.  Among  the  later  biographers 
of  Calvin  are  Tulloch,  "Leaders  of  the  Re- 
formation" (new  ed.,  London,  1861);  Bun- 
gener,  "Calvin,  his  Life  and  Works"  (Edin- 
burgh, 1862);  Stahelin  (Elberfeld,  1863); 
Kampschutte  (Leipsic,  1869);  Guizot,  llistoire 
des  quatres  grands  chretiens  fran^ais  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1873).  GalifFe,  Quelques  pages  d'histoire 
(Geneva,  1868),  makes  some  contributions  to 
Calvin's  biography.  For  the  historical  rela- 
tions of  Calvinism,  see  Reformed  Churoh. 

CALVISirS,  Sethis,  a  German  musician  and 
chronologist,  born  at  Groschleben,  in  Thuringia, 
Feb.  21,  1556,  died  in  Leipsic,  Nov.  24,  1615. 
He  was  poor,  and  by  his  musical  talents  earned 
the  means  to  visit  several  of  the  German  uni- 
versities. He  opened  a  musical  school  at 
Pforte,  rather  than  accept  a  professorship  of 
mathematics,  which  was  otfered  to  him  by  two 
universities.  His  principal  works  were.  Opus 
Chronologicum  (1605),  Elenchvs  Calendarii 
(1611),  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  German 
verse,  and  a  treatise  on  music. 

CALVtS,  Calu  UdBlu  Macer,  a  Roman  orator 
and  ]>oet,  a  son  of  the  annalist  and  orator  of 
the  same  name,  bom  in  82  B.  C,  die<l  about 
47.  He  left  21  orations,  of  which  but  few 
fragments  sur^'ive.    One  of  these,  against  Va- 


tinius,  whose  counsel  was  Cicero,  produced  so 
powerful  an  effect  that  the  accused  interrupted 
the  orator  and  exclaimed,  "  Judges,  am  I  to  be 
condemned  because  my  accuser  is  eloquent?" 
His  poems  in  subject  and  treatment  were  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Catullus. 

CALW,  or  ILalw,  a  town  of  Wtlrtemberg,  sit- 
uated 21  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Stuttgart;  pop.  in 
1871,  5,682.  It  lies  in  a  deep  and  well  wo)oded 
valley  on  both  banks  of  the  Nagold,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  two  bridges,  and  divides  it 
into  the  upper  and  lower  towns.  It  has  seven 
churches,  a  Latin  school,  and  an  important 
foreign  missionary  institute.  The  town  charch 
and  town  house  are  handsome,  particularly  the 
latter,  which  has  a  fine  hall  with  an  arched 
roof.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  lumber  trade 
of  the  Black  Forest,  and  has  a  number  of  wool- 
len and  cotton  factories.  It  was  in  ancient 
times  the  capital  of  the  counts  of  Calw,  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  of  the  6wabian 
nobles,  the  ruins  of  whose  castle  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  vicinity.  Victor  II.,  who  was  pope 
from  1055  to  1057,  belonged  to  this  family. 

CALX,  a  term  at  first  employed  by  the  alche- 
mists to  designate  the  product  obtained  by 
heating  a  metal  in  the  air.  Snbseauently  it 
was  limited  to  lime  prepared  by  calcination* 
(See  Lime.) 

CALYDON,  an  ancient  city  of  ^tolia,  cele- 
brated in  the  heroic  age  of  Greece.  It  was 
founded  by  ^tolus  in  the  land  of  the  Curetes, 
and  named  alter  his  son  Calydon.  Homer 
celebrates  the  fertility  of  the  plain  in  which 
Calydon  was  situated  near  the  Evenus;  and 
in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad  he  gives  a  vivid 
account  of  one  of  the  battles  between  the 
Calydonians  and  the  Curetes,  with  whom  the 
Calydonians  were  almost  always  at  war.  Fa- 
mous among  the  Calydonians  were  CEneus,  his 
sons  Tydeus,  Meleager,  and  Thoas,  the  king 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  leader  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  Diomedes,  son  of  Tydeus.  The  wild 
boar  hunt  in  this  locality  has  t>een  celebrated  by 
the  poets  under  the  name  of  th4  Calydonian 
hunt.  (See  Meleageb.)  The  city  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Acheeans  from  891  to  871  B.  C, 
when,  aiter  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  Leuc- 
tra,  Epaminondas  restored  it  to  the  ^Etolians. 
It  was  still  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the 
time  of  the  contlicts  between  Cssar  and  Pom- 
pey ;  but  Augustus  after  his  victory  at  Actium 
removed  the  inhabitants  to  his  newly  fonnded 
city  of  Nicopolis,  and  presented  the  statoe  of 
Artemis  Laphria,  tlie  goddess  worshipped  by 
the  Calydonians,  to  the  city  of  Patra)  in  Achaia. 
The  site  of  the  city  is  variously  described. 
Col.  Leake  discovered  ruins,  including  remains 
of  a  wall  nearly  2^  miles  in  circuit,  at  Eurtaga, 
a  little  E.  of  the  Evenus  and  about  7  m.  from 
Missolonghi,  on  one  of  the  last  slopes  of  Mt. 
Aracynthus,  which  he  supposed  to  be  those  of 
Calydon. 

CALYHEHHB  (Gr.  KeKa?.vufiii^,  concealed,  so 
named  from  the  obscure  nature  of  the  genosX 
a  genus  of  trilobites  characterized  by  tlie  facnl- 
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ty  of  rolling  the  body  into  the  form  of  a  ball, 
by  bringing  the  two  extremities  of  the  trunk 
together.  In  some  rock  formations  they  are 
found  thus  ooUed  lip  in  great  numbers.  They 
are  abundant  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Enrope,  their  range  being  among  the  lower 
fossiliferous  rocks.  In  some  of  the  species  the 
structure  of  the  eye  is  beautifully  preserved, 
showing  that,  in  these  earliest  formed  crustace- 
ous  animals  of  the  most  remote  geological  peri- 
ods, the  same  provisions  were  made  for  adapt- 
ing this  member  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of 
the  animal,  that  are  now  seen  in  the  compli- 
cated structure  of  the  eye  of  the  butterfly. 

CILTPSO,  a  nymph,  according  to  Homer  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  who  dwelt  on  the  island 
of  Ogygia.  When  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked 
there,  she  fell  in  love  with  him  and  retained 
him  for  seven  years,  until  the  gods  compelled 
her  to  let  him  continue  his  journey.  She  bore 
two  sons  to  him,  and  promised  him  immortali- 
ty if  he  would  remain,  and  died  of  grief  after 
his  departure. 

CAM,  or  Gnmta,  a  river  of  England,  rises  in 
N.  Hertfordshire,  runs  in  a  N".  E.  course  of 
about  40  m.  through  Cambridgeshire,  is  navi- 
gable by  small  craft  as  far  as  Cambridge,  and 
idla  into  the  Ouse  15  m.  from  the  latter  city, 
and  about  4  m.  from  Ely. 

CAM,  DIogo,  a  Portaguese  navigator,  bom  in 
the  second  half  of  the  loth  century,  died  toward 
the  beginning  of  the  16th.  He  passed  Cape 
Lopo  Gongalvez  and  Cape  Catharina,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  placed  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Congo  river  a  pedr^o^  or  pile  of 
stones,  which  henceforw^ard  served  as  boundary 
between  the  territories  ex[)lored  and  those  still 
unknown.  He  was  the  first  to  put  himself  into  ] 
personal  contact  with  the  population  of  Congo, 
and  leaving  a  few  Portuguese  sailors  as  hos- 
tages behind,  he  took  some  of  the  natives  with 
him  to  Lisbon.  This  expedition,  which  took 
place  in  1484,  became  of  still  greater  service 
to  science  by  the  astronomical  observations  of 
the  learned  Martin  Beliaim,  who  accompanied 
it.  Cam  returned  to  Congo  within  15  months, 
in  accordance  with  a  promise  which  he  had 
made  to  the  natives  who  went  with  him  to 
Lisbon,  and  planted  a  second  pe^lrclo  in  lat.  13° 
8.  He  i)enetrat«d  as  far  as  lat.  22°,  and  on 
making  his  appearance  at  the  court  of  the  black 
king  of  Congo,  he  was  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  cordiality,  and  the  king  sent  an 
ambassador,  Cazuta,  with  presents  to  Lisbon. 

CAMALDULES,  or  CsHildoleiisUBS,  a  religious 
order  founded  in  1012  by  St.  Romuald,  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  of  the  ducal  house  of  Ravenna, 
in  the  valley  of  Camaldoli,  in  the  Apennines, 
near  Arezzo.  Pope  Alexander  II.  confirmed 
the  order  in  1072,  and  an  order  of  Camaldu- 
lensian  nuns  was  founded  in  1086.  The  habit 
was  white.  The  nile,  which  was  very  severe, 
was  modified  in  1283  and  1254.  The  order  was 
divided  into  monks  and  hermits.  These  united 
at  times  under  one  rule,  but  were  generally  dis- 
tinct.    In  the  18th  century  they  formed  five 


independent  groups,  four  in  various  parts  of 
Italy,  and  one  at  Grosbois,  near  Paris.  The 
order  disappeared  in  the  troubles  of  the  French 
revolution,  except  in  Italy,  where  it  subsisted 
till  the  general  suppression  of  religious  orders. 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  was  originally  a  CamaUlule. 

CAIHAR^,  Marie  Anne,  a  dancer,  bom  in  Brus- 
sels, April  15,  1710,  died  in  Paris,  April  20, 
1770.  Her  father,  whose  name  was  De  Cuppi, 
was  of  an  ancient  Roman  family ;  her  mother 
belonged  to  the  Spanish  house  of  Camargo. 
De  Cuppi  made  the  arts  of  dancing  and  music 
a  means  of  supporting  his  family,  and  brought 
up  one  of  his  children  as  a  painter,  another  as 
a  musician,  and  Marie  Anne  as  a  dancer,  in 
which  art  she  was  instructed  by  Mile.  Pr6vost. 
On  appearing  on  the  stage  at  Brussels  she  at 
once  became  a  favorite  of  the  public.  She 
made  her  d6but  at  the  opera  in  Paris  in  1726, 
and  became  very  jiopular  there.  The  count  de 
Melun  abducted  her  partly  by  force  and  partly 
by  persuasion,  and  kept  her  for  some  time  a 
prisoner  in  his  hotel.  She  retired  from  the 
stage  in  1784  for  some  unexplained  rea-son,  and 
returned  six  years  later,  when  she  was  received 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  She  finally  re- 
tired in  1751  with  a  pension  of  1,500  francs. 

CAMARGIJE,  Li,  an  island  of  France,  which 
forms  the  S.  W.  portion  of  the  department  of 
Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  and  lies  between  the  E. 
and  W.  mouths  of  the  Rhone ;  length  N.  and 
S.,  25  m. ;  greatest  breadth  E.  and  W.,  21  m. ; 
area,  250  sq.  m.  It  is  a  delta  of  alluvium  rest- 
ing on  sand,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  since  the  time  of  Julius  Crosar.  It  is 
protected  from  the  inundations  of  the  river  by 
dikes.  In  the  interior  are  low  lands  impregna- 
ted with  salt,  reedy  marshes,  and  large  lakes 
communicating  with  the  sea.  The  largest  of 
these  lakes  is  v  alcares.  The  river  valleys  are 
cultivated,  and  the  remainder  of  the  island  is 
devoted  to  pasturage.  The  sheep  are  wintered 
on  the  island,  but  in  spring  are  driven  to  the 
pastures  on  the  Alps.  The  principal  products 
are  com,  fruit,  timber,  rice,  and  salt.  The 
vine,  olive,  and  mulberry  flourish,  and  madder 
is  raised.  The  island  gives  its  name  to  a  species 
of  half- wild  cattle  and  horses  which  are  found 
upon  it  and  in  the  neighboring  marshes. 

CAMARINA,  an  ancient  town  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Sicily,  near  the  marsh  or  lake  of  the  same 
name,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Syracuse 
about  600  B.  C.  It  was  an  exposed  iu)8ition 
in  the  Syracusan,  Carthaginian,  and  Roman 
wars,  and  was  several  times  taken,  retaken, 
destroyed,  and  recolonized.  It  was  at  last 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  who  cap- 
tured it  about  850. 

CAMAKINES.    See  Luzon. 

CAMBACfiRES,  Jean  Jacqies  R^  de,  a  French 
statesman,  bom  at  Montpellier,  Oct.  18,  1753, 
died  in  Paris,  March  8,  1824.  He  was  educa- 
ted for  the  bar,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  revo- 
lution was  sent  as  member  first  to  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  and  then  to  the  national  conven- 
tion.   During  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  it  was  on 
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his  motion  that  counsel  were  allowed  to  the 
king,  and  were  also  pennitted  to  communicate 
with  him  freely.  lie  voted  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  that  monarch,  but  was  in  favor  of  a 
provisional  reprieve,  and  of  death  only  in  c^ise 
of  a  hostile  invasion.  Through  the  reign  of 
violence  which  followed  he  is  said  to  have  en- 
deavored to  restrain  the  more  arbitrary  acts  of 
the  body,  but  he  acted  with  Marat,  Robes- 
pierre, and  Barere.  On  Jan.  24,  1798,  he  was 
chosen  secretary  to*  the  convention,  and  it  be- 
came his  duty,  in  the  session  of  March  26,  to 
report  the  treason  of  Dumouriez.  At^r  the 
fall  of  Robespierre  (July,  1704;  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  and  en- 
deavored to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  terror. 
The  same  year  he  presented  a  plan  for  a  civil 
code,  which  was  always  a  favorite  project  with 
hun  ;  but  his  republicanism  became  suspected, 
and  he  was  not  successful.  lie  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  become  a  member  of  the  directory, 
but  secured  a  seat  in  tbe  council  of  500,  where 
he  renewed  bis  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  civil  code 
(I70r»),  which  was  subse(iuently  made  the  basis 
of  the  Code  N^ipoUon.  After  the  movement 
of  the  aoth  Prairial  of  the  year  VII.  (Juno  18, 
1790),  he  accepted  the  office  of  minister  of  jus- 
tice under  the  directory.  After  the  coup  cTetat 
of  the  1 8th  Hrumaire,  in  which  he  had  taken 
no  part,  Cainbaceres  was  continued  by  Bona- 
parte as  minister  of  justice,  and  was  soon  after 
(Dec.  25,  1709)  appointed  second  consul.  On 
the  elevation  of  JJ^apoleon  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity lie  became  arch-cliancellor  of  the  empire, 
in  whieh  capacity  he  had  to  communicate  all 
the  emperor's  measures  t<i  the  senate.  The 
grand  conlon  of  tbe  legion  of  honor  and  many 
distinguished  foreign  orders  fell  to  his  lot,  and 
in  1808  he  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Parma. 
He  presided  over  the  discussions  of  the  civil 
code,  assisting  the  <'onimittee  largely  by  his 
legal  knowledge,  his  judgment,  and  his  previous 
study  of  the  subject.  During  tbe  campaign  of 
1813  he  was  president  of  the  council  of  regency ; 
but  on  the  approach  of  the  allies  in  1814  he  re- 
paire<l  to  l^lois,  and  from  that  place  sent  in  his 
assent  t<»  the  recall  of  the  Bourbons.  For  a 
while  afterward  he  lived  in  retirement,  until 
Napoleon's  escape  from  Klba  and  reassumption 
of  power  jdaced  liim  once  more  in  office.  He 
acted  as  minister  of  justice  and  president  of  the 
chamber  of  peers.  At  the  restoration  he  re- 
tired jigain,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Brussels, 
where  be  was  i)ennanently  exiled,  as  one  of 
those  who  had  consented  to  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.  In  1818,  however,  he  was  pardoned, 
and  returned  to  Paris,  lie  was  an  adroit  poli- 
tician, an  aecomplisbed  jurist,  and  a  very  skil- 
ful diplomatist,  but  wjis  facile  in  principle,  and 
the  willing  instrument  t)f  tbe  superior  genius 
of  Xajjoleon.  Having  been  a  Jacobin  in  the 
revolution,  be  became  an  t»stentatious  aristocrat 
under  the  empire,  etigerly  reviving  tmd  display- 
ing the  titles  and  cerem<.)nie<  of  the  old  regime. 
CilB.n'.  I.  A  city  of  Hritish  India,  i»n»v- 
ince  of  (luzerat,  situate*.!  at  tlio  head  of  the  gulf 


of  Cambay,  at  the  month  of  the  Mahee  rirer, 
in  lat.  22*^  21'  N.,  Ion.  72**  82'  E.,  76  m.  N.  N. 
W.  of  Surat,  and  230  m.  N.  W.  of  Bombaj;  pop. 
about  10,000,  almost  equally  divided  between 
Hindoos  and  Mohanunedans.  It  was  formerly 
much  larger  than  at  present  There  are  sev- 
eral mos(iue8,  the  Jumna  Mosseid,  a  grand 
structure  210  ft.  square,  being  the  principal, 
and  a  number  of  subterranean  temples  of  the 
Jains,  a  sect  whose  religion  formerly  predomi- 
nated in  this  region.  It  had  formerly  a  large 
commerce,  and  exported  silk,  chintz  goods,  and 
indigo.  It  still  sends  to  Bombay  some  grain, 
indigo,  and  tobacco,  and  its  jewellers  and  lapi- 
daries are  celebrated  for  their  skill.  IL  Calf 
of,  an  inlet  of  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  W. 
coast  of  India,  32  m.  wide  at  its  month,  and  72 
m.  long.  It  is  gradually  becoming  shallower. 
It  is  noted  for  the  height  of  its  tides,  and  re- 
ceives the  Ta])tee,  Kerbudda,  Mahee,  Subber- 
mutty,  Bhadar,  and  other  rivers. 

CAMBiXWELL,  a  parish  of  England,  county 
of  Surrey,  in  the  S.  suburbs  of  London ;  pop. 
in  1871,  111,302.  The  old  village  of  Camber- 
ville  is  now  the  business  portion  of  the  par- 
ish, while  the  rising  ground  in  the  8.  and  S. 
E.,  known  as  the  Grove,  Champion,  Denmark, 
and  Heme  hills,  is  built  up  w^ith  handsome 
modern  mansions.  The  parish  chorch,  in  the 
later  Gothic  style,  was  built  about  1520,  and 
enlarged  in  1786.  There  are  many  other 
churches  and  dissenting  chapels,  a  free  sram- 
mar  school  founded  in  1018,  and  several  charity 
schools.  The  parish  is  intersected  by  many 
railways,  and  the  Surrey  canal  terminates  in  it. 

CAMBIASO,  Laca,  called  LccnETTO  da  Gb- 
NovA,  a  Genoese  artist,  bom  at  or  near  Genoa 
in  1527,  died  in  Madrid  in  1586.  Ilia  beat 
works  are  the  "Martyrdom  of  St  George" 
and  the  "  Rape  of  the  Sabines."  At  the  invi- 
tation  of  Philip  II.  he  nsited  Spain  in  1688, 
and  executed  a  fine  composition,  representing 
the  ''  Assemblage  of  the  Blessed,*^  on  the  ceU- 
ing  of  the  Escurial. 

CAMBINI,  GliMppe,  an  Italian  composer,  bom 
in  Leghorn,  Feb.  13,  1746,  died  in  the  alms- 
house at  BicCtre  about  1832.  lie  stndied  un- 
der Martini  at  Bologna,  and  at  Vienna  under 
Haydn,  and  in  1770  settled  in  Paris.  His  life 
was  very  irregular,  and  he  finally  became  a 
pauper.  He  composed  over  60  symphonies, 
l)esides  innumerable  concertos,  oratorios,  and 
pieces  of  instrumental  music.  Those  adapted 
for  the  violin  were  the  most  successful. 

CAMBODIA  (Fr.  Camhodge)^  a  kingilom  of 
Further  India,  under  the  protectorate  of  France, 
between  lat.  10°  and  U**  N.,  and  Ion.  108*  and 
106°  E.,  bounde<l  N.  bv  Siam,  N.  E.  by  Anam, 
S.  E.  and  S.  by  French  Cochin  China,  and  S.  W. 
and  W.  by  the  gulf  of  Siam.  Its  greatest  length 
is  about  270  m.,  greatest  breadth  abont  ISO  in.: 
area,  about  35,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at 
1,(K)0,000,  of  which  number  nearly  60,000  are 
Anamese,  40,000  Chinese,  40,000  Siamese  and 
La(»s;  alM)ut  10,000  belong  to  mountain  tribes 
living  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  inde|>endence. 


The  prineipfll  part  of  the  territory  of  the  king- 
dom lies  in  the  broad  valley  of  tbo  Mekong  or 
Ctunhodiii  river,  which  has  mode  tliu  region 
aboDt  it  one  of  the  most  fertile  iu  Buntlicm 
Asia.  The  extreme  eastern  and  tvoBtera  por- 
tions are  ocoupied  by  mountain  ranges,  lliat 
on  the  east,  liigli  and  covered  n-itli  forest;^  tutuia 
part  of  the  branch  of  the  Himalaya  which  es- 
tsads  llirougli  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula;  and  that  near  the 
western  coast  is  an  isolated  chain  called  by  the 
natives  Sompor  Arolen.     The  centre  of  the 

Seat  I'ltun  thus  enclosed,  inandated  by  the 
ekong  every  year  between  the  months  of 
Beptenilier  and  November,  nnd  enjoying  a  most 
favorable  climate,  has  a  soil  so  productive  as 
to  reqnire  little  tillage,  and  grain  of  all  kinds, 
but  es[)eciatly  rice,  sown  without  the  least 
preparation  of  tlie  ground  grows  without  care 
or  cultii  ation     Tlie  d  strict  i  reduces  in  great 


abundance  almost  every  kind  of  tropical  frnit ; 
palm,  banana,  orange,  citron,  olive,  mulberry, 
almond,  and  fig  trees  arc  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  plain:  the  cotton  plant  luid  suf^r  cane  are 
largely  cultivated;  and  tobacco,  pi'pper,  and 
betel  form  important  products.  "V  iirions  <lyo- 
wouds,  as  well  as  ironwood,  teak,  rosewood, 
&c,,  are  found  on  the  lower  spurs  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  are  among  the  chief  articles  of  ex- 
port. Among  the  animals  of  Cambodia  ore 
the  elephant,  tiger,  rhinocerai,  tapir,  and  the 
smaller  animals  common  to  most  partsof  south- 
em  Asia.  The  elephant  is  domesticated  here, 
as  in  IHndostan  and  linnnuh.  Although  not 
especially  rich  in  mineral  prodncts,  the  country 


I  produces  in  moderate  quantities  gold,  silver, 
lend,  antimony,  and  zinc,  as  well  as  precious 
I  stones  of  several  kinds.— Like  the  Anomese, 
-  tlie  Cambodians  eibibit  traits  of  both  the  Mon- 
1  goliim  and  Malay  races.  They  are  somewhat 
:  below  the  middle  height,  acljve,  but  rather 
supple  and  agile  than  strong.  Their  liair  is 
coarse  and  abundant,  bnt  tbey  wear  no  beards, 
I  pulling  out  the  scanty  growth  which  would 
j  otherwise  cover  the  chin.  They  sliave  a  por- 
I  tion  of  the  head,  but  leave  the  crown  nntoucb- 
ed ;  the  men  wear  the  long  tnft  of  liair  thus 
preserved  in  a  knot;  the  women  twist  it  into 
two  bnuds.  To  touch  tLe  head  of  a  Cambodian 
is  one  of  the  greatest  insults  that  can  be  pven 
him;  ai}d  the  national  etic|uette  carries  this 
reverence  for  the  head  to  the  most  ridiculous 
extremes.  Not  a  few  ceremonies  are  connected 
with  the  dressing  of  the  tuft  or  knot;  and  the 
first  time  of  cutting  the  hair  of  a  child,  when 
it  has  attained  ttie  age  of  12  or  13  years,  is  an 
occasion  of  peculiar  ■ok-mnity,  and  is  called  the 
"ceremony  of  hair-cutting."  The  dri^ss  of  the 
Cambodians  of  both  sexes  consists  of  a  simple 
tunio  of  silk  or  cotton.  The  habits  of  the  people 
ore  Hmpio,  and  their  manners  courteous;  they 
are  easily  pleased,  docile,  and  peaceable.  In 
their  reverence  for  age,  their  formal  etiquette, 
and  many  of  tlieir  ceremonies,  they  resemble 
the  Chinese.  Polygamy,  which  is  customary 
among  them,  is  also  regulated  here  as  it  is  in 
China,'  the  first  wife  holding  a  position  supe- 
rior to  that  of  (ho  others,  and  her  children 
bein^  the  legal  heirs.  One  of  the  ungular 
customs  peculiar  to  Cambodia  is  that  when  a 
woman  is  delivered  of  a  child  she  is  placed  t>e- 
foro  a  hot  fire,  and  is  obliged  to  remain  for 
several  weeks  with  her  back  esposed  to  its 
heat.  Physicians  receive  no  pay  unless  a  cure 
is  effected.  Slavery  exists  throughout,  the 
country,  nearly  one  third  of  the  population 
being  slaves — either  prisoners  of  war  wlio  are 
kept  in  this  condition,  or  persons  who  have 
sold  themselves  or  have  been  sold  by  their 
I  parents.  These  slaves  are  seldom  ill-treated, 
and  can  buy  their  freedom  for  a  sum  fised  by 
the  autliorities.  The  houses  of  the  people  are 
raised  upon  bamboos  above  the  point  reached 
by  the  waters  of  the  Mekong  during  the  in- 
undations. They  are  thatched  with  palm 
leaves,  and  are  generally  neatly  kept  and  com- 
fortable.— The  government  of  Cambodia  is  an 
absolute  monarchy.  The  country  is  divided 
into  provinces  governed  by  mandarins,  appoint- 
ed by  the  king,  and  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  premier  or  "  su])erin tending  minis- 
ter" (erdon).  The  judicial  system  is  better 
regulated  than  in  any  of  the  neighboring 
kingdoms.  There  are  lower  and  appellate 
courts,  and  magistrates  corresponding  to  the 
police  justices  of  western  countries,  who  make 
preliminary  examinations,  have  jurisdiction  in 
case  of  slight  offences,  die.  An  appeal  to  the 
king  is  allowed  the  jioorest  sut^oct,  and  one 
day  in  each  week  is  given  at  the  palace  to  tbo 
consideration  of  sach  petitions.    The  capital, 
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Panomping  or  Nnmwang,  a  town  of  about  oO,-  i  Under  his  snccessors,  however,  thii  state  of 
000  inhabitants,  on  the  Cambodia  river,  is  the  att'airs  was  changed,  and  persecutions  and 
seat  of  all  the  chief  courts  and  othces  of  govern-  (juarrels  with  France  followed,  leading  to  that 
nient.  Decapitation  for  grave  otienccs,  ini-  series  of  events  which  ended  in  1862  with  the 
prisonnient  and  tines  for  lesser  crimes,  and  subjection  of  Cochin  China  by  the  French, 
confinement  at  hard  labor  for  debt,  are  among  (Sec  Cociiix  Chixa.)  During  the  decade  pre- 
tho  punishments  allowed  by  law ;  but  torture  ceding  the  French  con(|uest,  Cambodia  had 
is  rarely  employed.  The  revenues  of  the  king-  been  several  times  compelled  to  seek  help  from 
dom  are  chieHy  derived  from  land  taxes,  cus-  I  Siam  against  its  other  neighbors;  and  the 
toms  dues,  taxes  on  junks  and  boats,  and  mo-  I  Siamese  goveniment  had  indemnified  itself  by 


nopolies  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 
Mexican  i)ia8tres  brought  from  China,  Cam- 
boilian  coins  of  similar  size  and  value,  masses 


taking  possession  of  several  nortliern  provinces 
of  the  country.  "When,  in  1860,  Norodom,  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  Cambodian  throne,  had 


of  silver  valued  by  weight,  and  small  zinc  coins  j  been  duly  crowned,  but  almost  immcdiatily 
pierced  like  the  Chinese  cash,  form  the  cur-    dethroned  by  a  party  headeil  by  his  younger 


rency. — The  kingdom  of  Cambodia,  which  in 
eluded  until  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century 
the  region  now  known  as  Cochin  China,  is  first 
mentioned  in  Chinese  works  as  the  country 
called  Tchinia,  which  about  A.  D.  016  became 
tributary  to  China,  and  formed  a  dependency 
of  Ton<iuin,  then  subject  to  Chinese  rule.  In 
625,  however,  Tchinia  regained  its  indepen- 


brother,  he  increased  the  obHgation  by  again 
demanding  Siamese  aid  in  recovering  his  ]K>wer. 
This  help  he  could  only  obtain  on  such  condi- 
tions as  reduced  his  kingdom  to  a  mere  de- 
pendency of  Siam ;  but  lie  accepted  them,  and 
was  restored  to  a  nominally  independent  tlirone. 
The  uncertain  position  thus  given  to  CambtKlia 
seemed  to  make  its  possession  a  special  object 


dence,  and  by  1016  it  had  become  so  powerful  j  of  intrigue  for  the  English  and  French  in  the 
that  in  that  year  the  emperor  of  China  a{)plied    East.    The  king,  galled  by  his  relation  to  Siam, 


to  its  king  for  help  against  Ton(|uin,  which  had 
itself  rebelled.  Soon  alter  this,  according  to 
the  Chinese  chronicler,  the  people  began  to 
call  their  country  Kamphoutchi,  from  which 


was  willing  to  accept  almost  any  conditions 
which  would  free  him  from  the  Siamese  rule, 
and  both  the  European  nations  showed  evi- 
dence of  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this  dis- 


name  the  Kambodia  of  the  early  Portuguese  position.  France  obtained  the  opportunity 
explorers,  and  the  modern  Cambodia,  are  evi-  through  its  conquest  of  Cochin  China,  and  after 
dently  derived,  though  the  native  name  is  now  j  some  negotiation  a  French  protectorate  was 
Sroc  Khmer  (the  country  of  the  Khmer).  The  I  established  over  Cambodia  on  Aug.  11,  1868. 
Siamese  accounts  of  Cambcnlia's  early  history  I  For  an  account  of  the  reasons  given  by  France 
ditfer  from  the  Chinese,  and  the  whole  subject  |  for  this  step,  see  an  article  by  one  of  the  French 
is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Toward  the  dii)lomatists  concerned,  in  the  Betttt  de$  deux 
end  of  the  17th  century  the  country  was  over-  Mondes  for  February,  1869,  entitled  Ls  royavme 
run  an<l  conciuered  by  the  Anamese,  and  it  was  du  Camhodge  et  retahlittemtnt  du  proteetorat 
at  this  time  that  the  emperor  of  Anam  set  apart  .  fran^U,  See  '*  Travels  in  Indo-China  and 
a  portion  of  the  south  of  Cambo<lia  for  the  ^  the  Chinese  Empire,"  from  the  French  of  Lonia 
settlement  of  the  Chinese  who  had  tied  from  \  de  Carn6  (London,  1872). 
their  own  homes  for  political  reasons,  and  were  CAHBODIl  RI¥£B«  See  Mekong. 
so  numerous  and  turbulent  as  to  cause  great  CAMBON,  Joeeph,  a  French  revolutionist,  bom 
anxiety  to  the  Anamese  government.  Thus  at  Montpellier,  June  17,  1754,  died  in  Bruseels, 
the  country  was  divided  into  the  two  parts  Feb.  15, 1820.  He  was  engaged  in  commercial 
which  have  ever  since  been  more  or  less  dis-  pursuits  when  the  revolution  broke  out.  Upon 
tinct — that  now  called  Cambo<lia,  and  the  mod-  the  tlight  of  Louis  XVI.  in  1791,  Cambon  caused 
em  Lower  CcH*hin  China.  Aided  by  Anamese  j  the  republic  to  be  proclaimed  in  Montpellier. 
settlers,  the  new  inhabitants  maintained  their  I  In  September  he  was  sent  to  the  legislative 
I)osition  and  kept  the  Cambcxlians  proper  in  !  assembly,  promoted  the  confiscation  of  the 
the  nortli.  In  17H7  the  king  of  Cochin  China,  ]  estates  of  the  et/thjres  in  1792,  and  made  after 
Gya-Long,  was  dethroned  by  a  revolution,  and  Aug.  10  a  report  in  which  he  argued  that  Lonia 
through  French  missionaries  who  were  in  the  XVI.,  having  held  a  secret  correspondence 
country,  and  had  converte<l  him  to  Christianity  with  the  enemies  of  France,  was  guilty  of  high 
when  very  young,  applitHl  for  help  to  the  court  treason.  lie  presided  over  the  last  sittings  of 
of  France.  Though  the  French  revolutit»n  the  legislative  assembly,  and  afterward  took 
prevented  the  execution  of  a  treaty  made  at  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  convention,  where 
Versailles  with  Gya-Long's  emissaries,  several  he  voted  for  the  immediate  death  of  Louis 
French  officers  entered  his  service,  and  with  XVI.  and  against  the  appeal  to  the  people. 
their  aid  he  not  only  recovered!  his  kingdom.  He  opp<>sed  the  creation  of  the  revolutionary 
but  possesse<l  himself  of  all  Cambwlia  and  the  tribunal,  and  insisted  upon  trial  by  jury.  At 
Anamese  territory,  and  establisheil  the  govern-  ,  the  (jpening  of  the  convention  he  had  been  ap- 
ment  of  the  whole  under  the  name  of  the  em-  pointed  member  of  the  committee  on  finances; 
pire  of  Anam.  He  reignetl  with  skill,  and  on  April  7,  171».*^,  he  entered  the  committee  of 
favored  Christianity  in  his  dominions,  allow-  public  safety.  On  June  2,  when  tlie  Giron- 
ing  the  French  missionaries  many  privileges,    dists  were  threatened  by  the  mob,  he  endear- 
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ored  to  save  them  from  violence,  and  opposed 
to  the  last  the  decree  ordering  their  arrest. 
In  1794  he  made  a  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  finances,  which  gives  a  full  sketch  of  the 
plan  afterward  adopted  for  the  registration 
of  public  debt.  In  the  revolution  of  the  9th 
Thermidor  Cambon  took  part  against  Robes- 

Eierro ;  but  he  was  charged  with  having  been 
is  accomplice,  and  a  warrant  was  issued 
against  him.  Ho  succeeded  in  baffling  the 
search  for  him,  and  finally  retired  to  a  farm  in 
the  vicinity  of  Montpellier.  On  the  second  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbons  he  was  not  included  in 
the  bill  of  amnesty,  and  repaired  to  Brussels, 
where  he  spent  his  last  years. 

CIMBORNE,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 
Cornwall,  England,  12  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Fal- 
mouth; pop.  in  1871,  7,208.  It  is  a  neatly 
built  modern  town,  and  derives  its  importance 
mainly  from  its  vicinity  to  very  productive  tin 
and  copper  mines.  It  has  a  handsome  granite 
church,  built  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  several 
dissenting  chapels,  and  a  free  school. 

CAHBRAI,  or  Ctmbray,  a  fortified  city  of 
France,  department  of  Le  Nord,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Scheldt,  at  the  head  of  the  canal 
of  St.  Quentin,  105  m.  N.  E.  of  Paris;  pop.  in 
1866,  22,207.  It  was  a  place  of  importance 
when  Caesar  contiuered  the  country,  and  from 
its  old  name,  Camaracum,  its  present  appella- 
tion was  derived.  The  city  is  entered  by  four 
gates.  The  streets,  though  wide,  are  irregular. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  very  old,  and  have 
their  gable  end  toward  the  street.  The  place 
d'armes  is  of  great  extent,  and  the  espla- 
nade is  one  of  the  finest  in  French  Flanders. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathe- 
dral, which  is  modem,  the  old  one  having  been 
destroyed  during  the  revolution,  the  city  hall, 
and  the  theatre.  Cambrai  has  a  communal 
college,  a  diocesan  seminary,  a  library  with 
50,000  volumes,  schools  of  design,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  anatomy,  and  several  charitable 
institutions.  There  is  a  monument  to  F6nelon, 
archbishop  of  Cambrai.  It  has  been  long  cele- 
brated for  its  manufacture  of  fine  linens  and 
lawns,  wjienco  all  similar  fabrics  are  called 
cambrics,  and  which  are  still  the  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  its  industry.  It  also  ])roduces 
thread,  cotton,  stutfs  of  various  kinds,  soap, 
and  beet  sugar. — Cambrai  was  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Nervii,  and  afterward  the  seat  of  a 
small  Frankish  kingdom,  which  was  united  by 
Clovis  to  his  empire.  During  the  middle  ages 
it  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Flanders,  and 
afterward  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  from  whom  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  house  of  Austria.  It  was  forti- 
fied by  Charlemagne,  strengthened  by  Charles 
v.,  who  erected  the  citadel,  and  its  fortifica- 
tions were  still  further  improved  by  Vauban. 
Here  the  famous  league  against  Venice  was 
concluded  in  1508,  and  a  peace  between  Fran- 
cis I.  and  Charles  V.  was  negotiated  in  1529 
by  Louise  of  Savoy  and  Margaret  of  Austria, 
known  as  la  paix  des  dames.    It  was  taken 


from  the  Spaniards  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1677,  and 
confirmed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen.  It  was  vainly  besieged  by  the  Austri- 
ans  in  1793,  and  was  captured  by.  the  English, 
June  24,  1815. 

CAMBRIA,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
drained  by  affluents  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Alleghany  rivers;  area,  670  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  86,569.  It  consists  of  an  elevated  table 
land  with  a  broken  surface.  Bituminous  coal 
and  iron  are  abundant.  It  is  crossed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  railroad  and  the  Ebens- 
burg  branch.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  56,988  bushels  of  wheat,  47,885  of  rye, 
153,252  of  Indian  com,  846,991  of  oats,  89,- 
368  of  potatoes,  25,801  tons  of  hay,  428,273 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  47,546  of  wool.  There  were 
4,519  horses,  6,587  milch  cows,  6,142  other 
cattle,  16,389  sheep,  and  7,486  swine.  Capital, 
Ebensburg. 

CAMBRIAN  SYSTEM,  a  group  of  fossiliferous 
rocks  which  underlies  and  is  older  than  the 
Llandeilo  or  lowest  Silurian  strata,  and  rests  im- 
mediately upon  the  abnormal  masses  of  gneiss 
and  other  rocks  which  contain  no  organic  re- 
mains. The  name  was  applied  by  Prof.  Sedg- 
wick, by  whom  the  system  was  first  described, 
on  account  of  its  extensive  development  in 
northern  Wales,  Cambria  being  the  Latin  name 
of  that  country.  The  characteristic  rocks  are 
gritstones,  sandstones,  clay  slate,  &c.,  contain- 
ing few  organic  remains;  and  in  some  locali- 
ties they  appear  metamorphosed  into  chloride 
and  mica  schists,  and  into  gneiss.  The  oldest 
fossils  of  Europe  have  b^en  found  in  this  sys- 
tem, but  the  oldest,  known  organic  remains 
were  found  in  1864  in  the  lower  Laurentian 
system  of  Canada. 

CAMBRIDGE,  a  city,  and  one  of  the  capi- 
tals of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  a  suburb  of  Bos- 
ton, lying  W.  of  that  city,  and  separated  from 
it  by  the  river  Charles,  which  is  nearly  a  mile 
wide.  It  embraces  four  divisions,  known  lo- 
cally as  Old  Cambridge,  North  Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport,  and  East  Cambridge,  in  each 
of  which  there  is  a  post  office.  The  popula- 
tion has  increased  from  2,115  in  1790  to  15,- 
215  in  1850,  26,060  in  1860,  and  89,684  in  1870. 
Of  the  population  in  1870,  27,579  were  of  na- 
tive and  12,055  of  foreign  birth ;  88,785  were 
white  and  848  colored.  There  were  7,897 
families,  occupying  6,884  dwellings.  The  city 
covers  an  extensive  area,  generally  level,  and 
is  laid  out  in  broad  streets  and  avenues,  lined 
with  elms  and  other  shade  trees.  Conspicuous 
among  these  is  the  Washington  elm,  beneath 
which  Washington  assumed  the  command  of 
the  American  army  in  1775.  The  tree  is  prob- 
ably of  the  native  forest  growth,  and  is  still 
vigorous.  Many  of  the  private  residences  arc 
surrounded  with  highly  cultivated  grounds, 
lawns,  flower  gardens,  and  orchards.  Many 
structures  erected  before  the  revolution  are 
still  standing,  among  others  the  house  used  by 
Washington  for  his  headquarters,  now  inhab- 
ited by  the  poet  Longfellow.    Cambridge  ia 
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cliicfly  notiil  ns  hi'inp  the  sent  of  ilnrvard 
oniveraii.v,  tlio  nWest  ami  most  riclily  en- 
duwMl  iiiA<titiitiiin  t'lir  iiiHtruetiuii  in  Aiiieric^a. 
(Skw    Hauvaud    r.MVEitsnv.)     The    collejii; 


pounds  nro  in  OW  CtiTiiliridjii',  aimit  3  m.  from 
BiiHliin.  anil  cniliriici-  uboiit  14  aires,  kid  out 
n'itli  much  ta^to,  nni]  sliudud  n'itli  i-lins  of 
(truut  size  iind  ape,  CmiDw-ted  with  the  imi- 
versitf  are  Agamiz'ti  mniieiiii),  it  Klmrt  distiini't; 
K.  £.  of  the  eulWgo;  Ilie  Imtanienl  (rarden. 
about  throi'  fonrtliA  of  a  mile  N.  W.  of  tht  col- 
lt'f:o.  nnd  nt-ar  it  the  oliMrvntury,  ooDtnini:i|! 
one  of  tho  most  valuable  tt'leNcupea  in  tiiv 
Vnili'd  St;iti's:   alsi),  the  divinity  whool,  Deiir 


I  soino  liulldin;;  in  tlic  immediato  vioinltv  of  tlie 
coilopt',  and  will  be  uueil  for  the  nici-tin^  ik  tin; 

I  alumni.  A  frronitc  monument  liua  rerrntiv 
liCi'H  eri'ptfd  by  the  city  on  tiie  couiinoii  near 
the  eolli'tn;  (rroundii  in  honor  uf  the  sotdien 
who  fell  ill  tlio  civil  war.— The  ceiuctery  of 
Mount  Auburn,  noted  la  the  burial  |>lafc  of 
iiiaiiy  distii)gui:jhed  iwrson^  in  in  Cmubriilcc 
nnd  Wntirtown.  it  mclndiii  IS3  m-reii  of  land 
i-overed  witli  u  vipirous  (tniwth  of  forvnt  trve^ 
The  tract  is  undnlatiuf!,  with  tuld  eniineneM 
imil  lieautiful  delbi.  The  hiphe^tt  emineiti-e  it 
125  ft.  nliuve  tho  tide  In  the  river  CliiirlrK, 
ivhieU  winds  idiinir  nt  a  short  distance  from  it« 
lissv.  A  round  tower  of  hiiTiimcred  grnniic, 
with  a  lookout  TO  ft.  fWmi  the  ):round,  has  been 
erecteil  U|»>n  ita  piimmit.  The  ^ronndii  are 
lai<l  out  Willi  ciirvcil  avenuci;  adniited  to  tlie  in- 
eiiuulitienof  tile  surface.  Thewiilksaret^mouth- 
ly  fmivelK-d  and  bonlcred  with  ornnmrntul 
Mlirubs  and  tiowcrs.  The  barinl  lota  contain 
3fiu  Si],  ft.  encli,  and  on  many  of  them  are 
~  '  of  rare  workmansldit  and  elaborate 
ile>i;m.  1  lie  entrance  is  thrnu(:h  a  piteway  of 
prnnite,  in  tho  Ktiriitiiin  iitjlc  of  iirchiteeture. 
Anion);  the  Tnonuinenti)  is  one  to  Spurzhcim. 
the  iihrenulopist,  i-f  Iinliiin  marble,  and  after 
the  desijm  uf  i:iei]>io's  tomb  nt  Home.  The 
ceinettry  was  dedicated  in  I931.--raiiihrid{.'c 
is  connected  with  Boston  liy  two  brid^'es,  and 
with  Cliarle»'ti)wn,  Itruokliiie,  and  Brighton 
by  i^jparate  bri<l|rei>  acrosa  C'liarlea  river.  The 
Huston  and  Lowell  nnil  the  Fitclibnrp  railroads 
imss  through  East  Cambridp.-,  and  si'Vi-ral 
horse  railroad:*  connect  the  city  with  Boston 
and  the  ail,ioinin|i  towll!^  The  etrcei<t  are 
liftlited  with  (nm,  well  supjilied  witli  sewers,  and 
some  of  them  are  ]iitve<I.  There  is  little  bo»i- 
iii'ss  activity  in  (Ud  Ciiiiibriilec  and  North  Cam- 
bridge, the  ])opiitatloii  eun^i^JinfrIar(^■1y  of  per- 
Mins  cnpi[a-d  m  biwiness  in  Boston,  of  retired 
iiuTcliaiits,  and  esjiucially  "f  literary  and  fcien- 
titie  men.  many  of  whom  rt'side  here.  Thi-re 
lire,  however,  an  exteiiNvi:  biHikbinderr  and 
several  tiriiitinj:  otliees  widely  known  tor  the 
exct'lli'iii-e  of  tlieir  work.  Aiiiont;  these  are 
ibe  Hiverslde  (ires*  and  the  I'niverwtv  prfnt- 
inir  oltiie ;  the  liitUr  is  the  oldest  lirintinfc  es- 
iiiblisbiiient  in  the  I'liiied  Stales,  bavini;  Kvn 
lomidid  ill  mao.  At  Ciimbriiij.'ei.ort  is  a  noted 
telvseoiH-  iiiaiiufactcry,  wheri'  the  largest  and 
best  11-troiioTiiiral  in^tniiiients  in  the  Cniti-d 
Slates  have  bein  made.  The  |>rlnci|<nl  iiiauii- 
t'acliirini.'  er.talilisliiiii-nts  of  Canibridfce  are 
4  111'  lijfotiiolives,  steam  enpnes,  nnd  l<oiU'rs, 
■,'  of  ^-lass,  y  of  clieinicals.  :J  of  bnishes,  .j  of 
larrinws.  i*  of  marbh'  iind  ^tolle,  3  of  s\uatn 
mid  tallow  candU-s,  Hi  of  soap.  1  uf  chairs  an<l 
-ofas.  (1  ofciibinet  ware.  1  I'f  (."aKfl  of  lee.  1  of 
diarieit.  1  ol'  ormy  luilstead*.  -J  liii,con  works, 
:;  iron  foil  lid  eries,  -2  maibiiie  shoi*.  2  brick 
yanls.  ^  taniiini:  and  ciirrjiii).'  entablishmcnts, 
<i  jiriiilinL'  eMiililiiihini'nts.  S  book  binderies.  3 
lirass  r<iiiiiJiTii-s.  and  a  in  ami  factory  of  pas, 
nil.  :inil  kei-iwcne  lixliires  and  lamps.  In  1873 
ibtiv  Were  H  iiiitinnal  banks,  with  a  ca|»ta]  of 
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$760,000,  and  4  savings  banks.  The  govern-  town,  which  in  1636  was  ftirther endowed  bj, 
ment  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  a  board  of  10  alder-  the  Rev.  Johu  Harvard,  minieter  of  Cliarles- 
mcn,  2  from  each  ward,  and  a  common  council  town.  In  honor  of  the  place  where  tbe  chief 
of  30  members,  all  of  ivlioio  are  elected  an-  men  of  the  colon;  bad  received  their  ednca- 
naallr  on  tbe  first  Monday  in  December,  and  tion,  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  to 
enter  npon  their  official  dnties  the  ttrat  Mondaj  Cambridge,  and  the  school  was  styled  Harvard 
in  Jannary.  The  city  ball  is  in  Cambridge-  college.  During  the  war  of  tbe  revolatlon,  the 
port,  and  the  oourt  bouse  and  jail  are  in  East  American  army  occupied  Cambridge  while  the 
Cambridge.  The  police  department  comprises  British  were  in  possession  of  Boston.  The 
a  police  justice,   two   special  justices,  and  a     cit;  was  incorporated  in  1846.  , 

chief  of  police,  with  a  force  of  4S  members.  CIBBBIDGE,  tlie  count;  town  of  Cambridge- 
The  fire  dopartnient  comprises  84  members  shire,  England,  and  seat  of  a  famous  univcrsi- 
nnder  a  chief  and  4  assistant  engineers,  4  ty,  situated  on  the  river  Cam,  46  m.  N.  of  Lon- 
steam  fire  engines,  one  book  and  ladder  tnick,  don ;  pop.  in  1871,  30,074.  The  town  is  in 
6,000  ft.  of  hose,  and  -a  flre-alarm  telegraph,  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district,  and  has 
The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  Fresh,  an  excellent  market.  The  principal  buildings 
Sp;,  and  Little  ponds,  whence  it  is  brought  besides  Che  colleges  are  tbe  guildhall,  a  hand- 
to  two  reservoirs  for  distribution.  The  total  some  modem  structure ;  several  churches,  iu- 
cost  of  tbe  water  works  to  Dec.  1,  1872,  was  eluding  St.  Sepulchre,  built  in  imitation  of 
$1,030,384.  Tliodebtoftliecity.Dcc.  1,1872,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeru- 
wos  12,185,843.  Tbe  totol  eipenditnrea  for  solem,  and  consecrated  in  1101;  and  Ad- 
1872  amounted  to$], 284,314.  The  total  valu-  denbrooke's  bospitaL  A  school  of  art  was 
ation  of  property  amounted  to  $21,527,100  in 
18«2,  $28,385,700  in  1866,  and  $48,606,000  in 
1871.  The  total  tax,  including  state,  county, 
and  city,  in  1871,  was  $748,862.  The  public 
schools  are  of  a  high  order,  and  arc  classified 
as  primary  and  grammar  schools  and  a  high 
school.  In  the  last  named,  which  ranks  nmoug 
the  best  in  New  England,  students  are  pro- 
pared  for  college.  In  1872  there  were  35  pub- 
lio  scbools.  including  7  evening  schools.  The 
number  of  school  houses  was  27.  There  were 
7,000  pupils  and  165  teachers,  of  whom  145 
were  females.  In  the  high  school  were  300 
pupils  and  0  instructors.  Tlie  total  exi>endi- 
tnres  for  school  purposes  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $235,000.  Besides  the  public 
schools,  there  were  20  iirivate  schools  with  630 
pupils.  The  principal  public  library  is  the 
Dana  library  at  Cambridgeport,  containing 
5,500  volumes,  A  course  of  free  lectures  is 
given  annually  by  the  Dowso  institute,  sup- 
ported by  a  bequest  of  $10,000  by  Thomas  Choreli  of  St.  Sepnkhra. 
Dowse.  Two  weekly  newspapers  and  one  bi- 
weekly are  published  in  the  city.  There  ore  established  faere  in  August,  18S8.  King  John 
2T  churches,  viz. :  5  Baptist,  5  Congregational  gave  Carabridso  a  guild,  and  the  privilege  of 
(Trinitarian),  4  Congregational  (Unitarian),  4  being  governed  by  a  provost  of  its  own  choos- 
Emscopol,  3  Methodist,  3  Roman  Catholic,  and  ing,  an  office  for  which  Henry  III.  substitnted 
8  Universalist. — Cambridge  wassettled  in  1630,  a  mayor  and  four  bailiffs.  The  borough  of 
at  first  under  the  name  of  Newtown,  by  Gov.  Cambridge  ia  governed  by  10  aldermen  and  80 
Winlhrop  and  other  prominent  men,  who  de-  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  it  n- 
Bigned  to  make  it  the  chief  town  in  Massachu-  turns  two  members  to  the  bouse  of  commons, 
setts  colony.  The  annual  election  for  governor  besides  the  two  sent  by  the  university.  There 
was  for  several  years  held  under  on  oat  tree  on  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyana  and  Prim- 
tliecommon.  TheRev.Mr.  IIookernndtheRev.  itive  Methodista,  for  Baptists  and  Indopen- 
Mr.  Stone,  graduates  of  Cambridge  university,  dents ;  a  free  grammar  school  for  100  scholars ; 
England,  were  the  first  settled  ministers  of  the  and  various  charitable,  educational,  and  literary 
place,  both  of  whom  subsequently  accompa-  institutions,  including  an  industrial  school,  a 
nied  the  Connecticut  aettlers  in  their  journey  mechanics'  institute,  and  the  Philo  union. 
through  the  wilderness,  and  founded  Hartford.  CIXBRIDGE,  ralTcnttj  if,  an  English  seat  of 
Mr.  Hooker  was  settled  in  1032,  nnd  soon  had  learning,  of  very  ancient  origin.  It  is  probable 
for  parishioners  the  learned  men  of  the  colony,  that  it  was  a  place  of  resort  for  students  aa 
most  of  whom  bad  graduated  at  Cambridge,  early  as  the  7th  century.  The  date  of  its  in- 
In  1636  tlio  general  court  appropriated  £400  corporation  as  a  university  is  15  Henry  III, 
for  tbe  establishment  of  a  public  school  at  New-    (1231),  and  it  received  its  first  formal  charter 
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L>  plan)  in  the 
I'liiiiluctcil  bj 
<.r»  .irxl  i>v  tviiiiiiiivrs  iii.[i..mUHl 
:>•.  iilirl  tlio  roiiTKL-  uf  ^tllilv  ]ire- 
llu-  ili'^Tic  cif  It,  A.  ci>mliri«,-» 
.  I'runi'lii'K  iif  Ituimiiiit.     TIk-  tirnt 

■  ■■  |iri-viriiw "  i-xtHiiiiiBtion.  toi-li- 
1  the  "  littL-  fu."  tak<.•^)  [ilui-c  in 
lu  of  tliu  Mt^md  vvur  fniiu  tlint 

■  KtiiilvRt  rmiiiiiuaiiii  liin  actHlL-iiii- 
■,  tho  hiit>j('rts  uf  exHniiaail'iti  !«- 
ic  fixir  (iDKiH-Lsdr  tlie  ActHaf  tin.' 
Ilii-  ••ridnul  (invb.  Pulov's  *■  Evi- 
liri«lianitv."uiH]  nue  viicb  uf  tho 
r  tlif  Liitiii  rlii-fiiri.  Thi-  trxaiiii- 
ii-lii'liiM  iif  wis  c-xtvndx  over  22 
r  ■■Hiiiliilati-' fi'r  niatlii-iiuiticiti  liuii- 
lly  i-ulicl  thf  iiiittlivriiulical  irijxMi. 
mil  lliiil  in  rltuMirnl  li-Hmin|{,  or 
:ri|Hi-s  tUv  liuy*.  KxiiuiinutioiM  in 
itiir:il  M-iciiii'.t  iiiiiinil  MiiciuvM  anil 
KVH  ir1i>i'si  liuvf  liki'wiiK'  lioirii  in 

At     till-  <-).•«•  .if    tll(.-L-X- 


tenalilc  for  life,  but  in  mc«t  cases  conditioned 
1  taking  liolj  orders  witliin  a  liTiiitt.-<l  jwriod. 
vnlut;  varies  from  £10U  to  £3W  per  an- 
TliiTi:  are  also  soluriw  uttuched  to  th« 
officvs  of  duon,  liuraar,  Nlvward,  &e. ;  and  tLure 


wrwnti 
Tlisir  ' 


ii  I'.i'l 


t    ].';l 


L-  \,n 


are  prize!>,  niedolit,  iind  Bc)io]anhi|iB  of  different 
vuluM.  Hinci'  tin;  days  of  Newtoii,  Caiiiliridge 
IiQH  b«en  conudvre<l  more  iwrticiilarlj  tne 
rtiiisi'n  seat  of  iiiutlicTnatical  wivncL'.  tint  the 
ti'ndi'iicy  tu  uiikku  it  a  ftrunKhold  of  Ivaming 
ill  all  tliu  variiKK  iiruncbv^  of  Hciuace  biw  l>i.-<.'il 
incri-axin^'  of  bite  j-uant.  Aiiuinft  tliu  oiiiineat 
iiifTi  n'lio  havu  Hliidii'd  at  i'aiiitiridgu  ant 
t'liaiii'tT,  Biii-im,  Ciiki',  Harvey,  S|ii-ii«tT,  Hen 
.lonMin,  Miltun.  Drydi'n,  Nentou,  Ilil,  anil 
ItvruD.  AiiiDnR  thi-  fiiiiKiiiM  totK-hi-rii  bavo 
bt'tii  Ar'hl>i!.bop  WhitpA,  Itixboji  Wilkiiu), 
Niiiic  liarniw,  ikud  Itirbiird  Ik'iitli-y. —  M:iiy  of 
till'  ]>riiii-i|ial  buihlintCH  uiid  otlii-i'!'  of  iliu  van- 
miri  (■(i)li-)Ci'S  art  uf  rtiiiarkahlo  Iwauty.  oiul 
nbi'Vo  all  tbe  (intliii'  vhapil  of  KiiiK'"  ciilleite. 
The  piitilii-  buililinm  of  tbu  uniwriiitr  vonsiat 
of  till'  si-niitL-  hiiiiM-,  tliti  uiiivi-rMily  lilirarj, 
(hi-  wIhmiK  the  univi-rsilv  or  I'itt  pnr-^  tbo 
oliM'rvalory.  tliu  iHitiinical  imrdvii,  the  ana- 
toiiiicul.  p-i]<>).'i<'al.  und  iniiu'ralotncul  tniiM- 
1IIII-.  aiiil  iht-  rvU'lirutt'd  FirKwilMam  iniiiiouni, 
InrtLv  iM^iML'tiiiinit  of  nliii'li  lj>rd  Fitzwil- 
lijiii  |ii'ijiu':itliL-d  ti>  till'  iiiiivi'ryity  ilie  annual 
iji'iTv-t  of  i'liiii.iHit)  Sinitb  wa  enmiitifii.  luid 
i\  liii'li  roriliiiiit  iicnlk-itiiiii  of  lumkn. paintings, 
iiiiil  riijrrin  ina-i.  Tin.-  univvrMty  lilirory  li«s 
LTi'iitlv  iEiiTi'iL-i'il,  iniiinlv  tbroiigli'tbi' n1l1nili- 
,■.■n,v..t■(i^■l.rL'l■  I.  iiriil  li..  and  tli.' niniiWr  of 
[.riijt,>d  n.luiii.-  U  11..W  almul  ■2:ii>, There 

oiiiark;.!.!.'  w.irk-.     I'ty  tin-  eopy- 
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CAMBRIDGE 


and  curious  books.  There  are  also  in  the  nni- 
versity  a  hospital  founded  by  the  will  of  Dr. 
Addenbrooko  in  17o3,  and  three  leamwl  asso- 
ciations, viz. :  a  philosophical,  an  anti(]uarian, 
and  an  architectural  society. — See  ''  Five  Years 
in  an  Enjrlish  Universitv/'  by  C.  A.  Bristed 
(New  York,  1852;  new'ed.,  1872),  and  "Lec- 
tures on  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land," by  W.  Everett  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1865). 
CAMBRIDGE,  Dnkffl  of.  I.  Addphu  Fredcrkk, 
bom  in  London,  Feb.  25,  1774,  died  July  8, 
1850.  lie  was  the  youngest  son  of  George  IIL, 
and  the  uncle  of  Queen  Victoria,  He  entered 
the  British  army  as  ensign  when  16  years  of 
age«  atK'rward  completed  his  education  at  the 
university  of  Gottingen,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1 703.  lie  leaned  at  first  to  the  side  of 
the  opposition  on  tlie  question  of  the  French 
war,  but  atu^ward  sided  with  tlie  government. 
He  took  part  in  the  cam]»aign  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  1703,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
French  at  the  battle  of  Ilondschoote,  but  was 
soon  afterward  exchanged.  In  1801-3  he  was 
employed  in  Hanover,  vainly  endeavoring  to 
preserve  it  from  foreign  occupation.  In  1816 
he  was  again  sent  to  Hanover  by  the  prince 
regent  as  governor  general,  and  in  1831  was 
a]>pointed  viceroy  of  Hanover.  In  1837,  on 
tlie  separation  of  Hanover  from  the  British 
crown,  he  returned  to  England.  From  that 
perifKl  he  was  chietiy  known  as  the  president 
of  charitable  societies,  and  chairman  at  anni- 
versary dinners.  II.  C>or^  Wiillaai  Frederifk 
Charles  sou  of  the  preceding,  and  cousin  of 
Queen  Victoria,  born  in  Hanover,  March  26, 
1810.  He  became  colonel  in  the  army  in  1837, 
and  major  general  in  1845.  In  18.'>0  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  duke  of  Cambridge,  in  1854 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general 
and  in  is^ri  to  that  of  general.  He  commanded 
the  two  brigades  of  Highlanders  and  guards 
which  lormod  the  tirst  division  of  the  army 
sent  to  the  Crimea.  He  le<l  these  troops  into 
action  at  the  battle  of  tlje  Ahna,  and  at  Inker- 
man  had  ahorse  shot  under  him.  Directed  by 
his  physician  to  withdraw  for  a  time  from 
cam])  life,  he  retired  tirst  to  Pera,  and  soon 
afterward  to  England.  In  July,  1856,  he  was 
ai)|»ointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
army,  and  on  N«»v.  9,  1862,  field  marshal.  Ho 
has  been  living  so  manv  vears  with  Miss  Fair- 
br<»ther.  who  was  in  her  youth  an  actress  of 
celebrated  beauty,  that  >lie  is  generally  re- 
gard e<l  as  his  wife,  though  they  have  never 
been  married,  find  she  does  not  inhabit  his  offi- 
<'ial  residence.  Slie  has  borne  him  many  chil- 
<lren,  who  are  called  after  their  father  Fitz- 
(JeorLTe.  Some  of  the  sons  are  in  the  army. 
— lli>i  sister  ArorsTA,  lM»rn  July  V\  1H22.  mar- 
riid  nn  .lune  2\  1^^43.  the  grand  duke  Frederick 
Willijiin  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz;  and  his  sister 
Mai:v,  lM»rn  N«»v.  27.  InS:'..  and  very  jM»pular  in 
Loinli-n  -u.-ifty,  married,  July  12,  1S66,  Count 
I'lTiMciN  Ilnhvii-itfin,  son  «»t'I>uke  Alexander  of 
Wiiriiiiilierir  by  a  morganatic  marriage  with 
the  CMuntos  Il«»henstcin,  u])nn  wln-m  the  title 


of  Prince  Teck  was  coofefw!  ^t  t, 
WOrtembenr  in  1863.  and  of  :ii  jl 

CAMBBIDCESBIBE,  an  L  .>-:--':  ' 
borclcrinf;  on  the  coanried^  -f  Li  ^ 
Suffolk,    £9»?x,   HertfonL  K-::  r. 
don,    and    Xorth&mpton :   A.^:a.  * 
pop.  in  1871,  180.315:}.     AVc:-..^- 
the  eoonty  consi;<ts  of  anbir  ^. 
and  pasture,  tbe  remainder  v^  *•{ 
upper  greenaonda,  which  rr;-    = 
Burfuce  in  some  places  fLrri>i  t:  i: 
of  the  fossils  called  c«i]>r<>I::'.^  «^ 
great  value  as  man  an;.     Ir.  :lr  lt, 
the   land    produces  tine  (r>-r?  /  >• 
wheat;    cattle  and  sheep  thrrr-  c 
chalky  soils,  and  on  thir  frL«:  '*^ 
when  drained,  prodace  a{>czfba:  '*i 
general  aspect  of  the  oonnrr  i-  Z£ 
it  has  been  redeemed  for  apirc::ia  :• 
and  includes  part  of  the  izrtjuitct 
The  rivers  are  tbe  Oqm.  rhr  >'At  a 
and  the  Cam,  all  small.  I'c:  r^^^ 
for  inland  narigation.    TZ>«o«rT.'»a 
hj  several  railiravs  and  nuiii  n*Ji  ■ 
internal  traffic  is  inconadmf>x.  im 
bridge. — ^The  early  hutorj  of  Ctuvm 
is  interesting  for  the  r^lntMacf^nf 
Saxons  in  the  isle  of  £]r  to  i!*  Jfli 
They  succeeded  for  a  ccio«iJ#n:*  w 
maintaining  their  indepiodrBct  acDf  I 
liam  the  Conqaeror.     In  iht  M  n^flj 
bridgeshire  was  favorable  t<>  tikr  aria 
while  the  nniversitv  supfioitrJ  tir  ck    I 

CAVBSOKXE,  Pkm  Jm«hi  Um  m 
French  general,  bom  at  Sl  .>":•»* 
Nantes,  Sec.  26,  1T70.  died  in  >'«•»  jj 
1842.  Ho  served  in  La  Vcnd^  odeH 
then  in  Switzerland  nnder  !£**«&  M 
the  imperial  jruard,  and  w»  rty-rm^u 
trepidity.  \l'ben  tbe  einprpr»r  »»*J 
Elba,  Cambronne  went  with  his.  a^  M| 
the  hundred  days  he  received  iLr  rsk  Al 
tenant  general  *and  a  seat  ia  ^  "^^J 
Waterloo  he  was  in  commaad  d  tk^ 
guard ;  and  when  the  day  v«  totfc^ 
rounded  by  his  enemies  and  K^flfJ 
surrender,  he  refused,  and  fcD 
wounds.  He  was  taken  from  m 
nearly  dead  himsdC  carried  lo 
afterward  to  London;  but  hana^  ^i 
in  France  as  guilty  of  an  ■tuck  «i»j 
country,  he  gave  himself  up  as  s  yn*fj 
demanded  a  trial.  He  was  tried  mi  w4 
discharged.  After  the  rvmliM  <^ 
1880,  although  ahnost  disabkd  if  9^ 
wounds,  he  was  reinstated  sBflf^' 
ofiScers  of  the  army.  ^ 

C1HT8BS,  the  second  PefMB  tt(* 
ceeded  his  father  Cyms  in  H*  B.  C-»" 
in  522.  He  is  probably  the  Akfltf*" 
tioned  in  Ezra  iv.  6-22  m  |iiii**[! 
Jews  from  rebuilding  their  tow.  'f^ 
pleted  the  annexations  of  Iw  tstt^^^ 
Asia,  and  in  525  conqaered  Ec^  *! 
king  Psammenitos  ca|»tiv«.  B*  ^  & 
to  attack  Carthage;  bat  the 


.^ 
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I  fnrmtMl  tlio  Imlk  of  lii«;  iirtw,  refiuHMl  to 
t  tlu-ir  own  rolonv.  An  annv  '»eiit  to 
|n»^»'-Nioii  ot'  till-  toiiipli'  nf  JiipitiT  Am 


Santilla ;  nrea,  000  fv|.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,015, 
uf  wlioni  3,ir)7  were  colorod.  It  inclmles 
Cuniliorland  i>]an(l  in  the  Atlantic,  18  ni.  lon^, 
icri^lir*!  in  tin-  >an<l,  an<l  anntlitT  army,  |  2  <ir  :J  m.  wido,  and  si'paratcd  from  the  niain- 
r  Caiiiltvsrs  liiriiM.-lf  a^'ain'^t  tlit*  Ktlii«»-  land  l»v  a  narn)W  cliannel.  The  surface  \a 
wa-*  rcdii<*(.-d  hy  liiinu'er  and  disease,  level  and  the  soil  san<ly.  The  chief  pHnluc- 
disii>ter>  S4vm  to  havi*  deprived  Cam-  tions  in  1H70  were  28,5r)2  hiishels  of  Indian 
of  his  M-n^es  and  his  suhNe<|iient  conduct  corn,  11MH7  of  sweet  potatoes,  145  hales  of 
hat  i»f  a  madnian.  He  put  liis  hrother  cotton,  and  2,ft77,02o  Ihs.  of  rice.  There  were 
lis  to  death,  killed  one  of  his  sisters,  who  220  horses,  2,n7JJ  milch  cows  4,082  other  cat- 
contrary  to  IVrsian  law)  also  his  wife,  tie,  and  ajM  swine.  Capital,  Jelfersonton. 
so  she  mourned  for  Smerdis  and  treated  IV.  A  central  county  of  Missouri,  draine<l  hy 
ffyptians  with  jrreat  cruelty.  He  pive  the  O^ifre  and  several  other  rivers;  area,  000 
I  fnr  the  <lestru(ti<»n  of  many  E^'yptian  sq.  m. ;  i»op.  in  187<»,  0,lO8,  of  whom  14*.)  were 
I  numumentN  and  slew  the  pnl  Apis.  He  coloretl.  The  surface  is  undulatinjr,  and  the 
n1  C'ro'sus,  the  ex-monarch  of  hydia,  to  soil  tolerahly  fertile.  Lea<l  mines  are  worked 
r  to  death,  and  repented  immediately  that     near  Osage  river,  which  is  navigahle  during;  a 


d  done  so :  hut  on  tindin;;  that  his  ot!i- 
ad  -aved  CYa'su«*,  he  ordered  them  to  ex- 


short  time  every  year.     The  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific railr(»ad  touches  the  S.  E.  horder.     The 


<n  for  di-<»he<lien<'e,  tliou^h  he  took  the  chief  prinluctions  in  1870  were43,(»l(i  hushels 
n  a;rain  into  favor.  His  eccentricities  and  j  of  wheat,  181,288  of  Indian  corn,  2:),4I«^>  of 
tay  in  E^ypt  l»rou;;ht  ahout  a  revolution  .  oats,  and  2o,r)(»7  Ihs.  of  tohacco.     There  were 

•sia,  where  (iomatrs,  a  Mairus,  personate«I  2,o:in  horsi»s,    1,544  milch  cows,  2,!K35  other 

lii),  and  wjis  ai-kiKJwhKl^e*!  as  kiiiff.   Cam-  cattle,  0,874  sheep,  and  l>,910  swine.     Capital, 

n*<'i'ivid  the  iifws  in  Syriji,  and  wits  pre-  Linn  Creek. 

*  to  sulxlue  the  inipoM<»r,  who  was  sup-  i      CiMDEV.     I.  A  city  and  the  capital  of  Cam- 

!  hy  tin- a«lher«iits  of  the  Majrian  relijriiin,  den  county,  X.  J.;  pop.  in  187o,  2n,045.     It 

he  dicil,  Mreordini;  to  Herodotus,  from  a  is  huilt   on  a  plain  on  the  left   hank   of  the 

I  accidentally  intlieteil  hy  hi"*  own  sw(>rd.  Delaware,  imuKMliately  ojiposite   the   city  of 

UE\,  the  name  of  four  e<Mmtirs  in  the  Philadelphia,  with  which  it  is  connected   hy 

.    State**.     I.    A  S,   \V.   county  of  New  four  ferries.     The  street*!  are  rejrular,  and  in- 

»    sej>nr:tted  I'rom   IVnn>ylvania  hy  the  tersect  one  an(»ther  at  rit'ht  an^rles.     There  are 

[ireri\er;  an-a.  22o  h,|.  m. ;  p<)p.  in  1x7^,  many  fine  huildin;is;  the  principal  puhli*-  edi- 

The  ^iirt'.ire  is  ;»enerally  level,  the '•oil  ti<"es  are  a  court  house  and  jail,  and  the  rail- 

K.  p:irt -iaiidy,  an<l  that  of  the  W.  a  rieh  rf»ad  <lej»ot'».    There  are  ^eve^al   inm  tounde- 

fc'ieldinu^  "[uantities  of  fruit  and  ve^retahles  rics,  ehemical  and  ^da-^s  works,  and  si»me  other 

Philadelphia  market**.     It  is  tniver-ii'd  manufactorie*:.     In  1^71  there  were  12  puhlic 

Cannlen  anil  AiuImiv,  Camden  and  -\t-  sc1hm)U  with  8  male  and  5t»  female  teachers, 

Camden  ami   HurliriL'ton  County,  We>t  and  1,450  male  and  1.550  female  pupils.     There 

and   Vini'laU'l  railn»ads,  ami  a  hranrh  are  three   weekly  n»'W'*[»apers.     The  city  wjis 

New  .li-r^t  y   Southern    railmad.     The  <-liartered  in  IsrJl.     It  is  the  tenninus  of  the 

inidu<'tion*i  in   I*^7o  were  s5,2>»4  hu>hels  C^amdeii  and  AndM>y,  the  Wet  .lersev,  and  the 

at,  27,o:{ri  nf  rye.  :{2o,774  of  Indian  corn,  Canalen  and  Atlantic  railmacN.    II.  Therfijiit^d 

i»  of  Iri^h  and  11.'>.52.'J  of  sweet  jK»tat<K»s,  of  Kerhhaw  county,  S.  C.,  lo2  m.  N.  N.  \\  .  of 

tons  of  hay,  an<l  2o«>,775  Ihs.  of  hutter.  Charleston;  pop.  in  1h7'»,  l."'»7,  of  whom  55.'> 

were  '2,^:\f<  horses  4.555  milch  cows,  were  coh>riMl.     It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and 

jther  <'attle,  '.♦'.»o  sheep,  and  «i,s75  swine.  pHMluctive  rejrion.  on  the  E.  hank  of  the  Wate- 

1,  Camden.     II.  A  N.  K.  county  of  North  ree  river,  whieh  is  navi^rahle  to  this  jwiint  l»y 

cia,  hounded   N.  hy  VirLnnia.  S.   and  S.  steamlnrnts.  and  is  cro-'k'd  l»y  a  hrid^' near  the 

Alhemarle  '•ouu<l  and  Pa-^tpKttank  river  ;  town.     It  is  the  terminu««of  the  Camden  hranch 

!8n  Mj.  ni.,  part  of  whieli  is  <K'<'upied  hy  of  the  South  Carolina  railroad,  and  contains 

iMnal  Swjjmp:  ]K»p-   ^^   1^7o.  5.:{01,  of  an  arsi^-nal,  academy,  t'actory.  hank,  4  churches 

2.121  Were  4N>l(ired.     It  has  a  level  Mir-  and  a  weekly  new>paiKr.     A  hattle  wasfou^rht 

nd   a   fertile   snil.     Valuahle  tore-ts   of  here,  Auj;.  10,  17X"»,  l»etween  (Jates  and  Corn- 

and  ey]»re*«'i  e\i>t.  ami  tlie  expi>rt;ition  of  wallis,  in  whieh  the  fi»rnier  was  routed  and  I)o 

nher  and  «»ther  produi-tx  i^  facilitated  hy  Kalh  mortally  wounde4l :  and  another,  known 

iMual   Swaiiij)  eanjil.  22   m.    h>n;r.     The  as   the    enja^'ement  t»f    Ih'hkirk'**   Hill,  April 

>rodurtion-«  in  Is7«»  wire2.^2:n»u^helHof  25.  1781,  hetween   (ireene   and  I*awdon,  the 

,  ;I21».»1'''»  «tf  Indian  ct»rn.  1 0,4:^0  nf  oats,  latter  of  wlnuu  kept  the  fieM.     A    monument 

iof  -iwett  pot.itoes  an«l  5s  hales  of  eot-  \i\   I>o   Kalh  Was    ereete«l    in    1h25,  of  which 

There  Were  57«;  lii.r**^,  >  2*^  mih'h  eows.  Lafayette  laid  the  eorner  >t4»ne.     Two  Indian 

other  eatili ,  l.<'7"»  Nh«M'p.  and  7.;>"0  >\vine.  mounds  exi«»t  near  the  town.     Ill*  The  capi- 

il«  Camdi-n  Court    Houm*.     III.  A   S.  E.  tal  of  Wileox  county,    .Ma..  3:1  m.  S.  W.  of 

r  (if  (ie«»rjia.  I»<»rderinir  lUi  Kl«»rida  and  Sehna;    pop.  in   187o,   o.im'iO,  of  whom   2,22.1 

tlantic,  honnde*]  S.  |.y  Sr.  Marv's  river,  were   c«uored.     It    slan«N   on    a  healthy  emi- 

rtlv  hv  the  Santilla,  and  N.  hv  the  Little  nence,  ahout  4  m.  from  the  Alabama  river,  and 
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nntil  the  close  ci  the  Amcnec  tr  i 
tinued  in  opposition  to  tL«  p^^kk^z 
North,   and  distingnia^id  Lia^^^  :* 


18  the  centre  of  an  active  trade.  A  weekly 
newspaper  is  published  here.  IVt  The  capital 
c»f  Wasliita  county,  Ark.,  82  ni.  S.  S.  W.  of 

Little  Rock;  pop.  in  187u,  1,012,  of  whom  612  quence  with  which  he  coDttcdf:  i  x 
were  colored.  It  stands  on  a  declivity  of  a  '  for  the  rights  of  the^Alnrti^:tt•  i! 
range  of  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Washita  resignation  of  Lord  Xorth'«  d^: 
river,  at  tlie  head  of  navigation  for  large  steam-  he  was  made  president  id  tbe  ct^a^. 
ers,  and  possesses  great  advantages  for  trade.  It  '  signed  the  next  Tear  on  tbe  MmM 
was  formerly  a  rendezvous  for  hunters,  known  ;  ^'coalition  niini8ti7/'  ud  ciblii  a 
as  flcore  a  Fuhre,  It  was  settled  in  1842,  on  \  banner  of  tlie  vomigcr  PStL  TWa 
the  site  of  a  dense  forest.  One  daily  and  three  i  Pitt  led  to  Camden's  ralflnlMial 
weeklv  newspapers  are  published  here.  '  office,  which  he  filled  fat  mMviai  < 

CAMDEN,  a  S.  K.  county  of  New  South  13,  1T8G,  he  was  crestid  UA  Gai 
Wales,  Australia,  bounded  E.  by  tlie  Pacitic,  I  Viscount  Bavham  ^  H^haiAbiqL 
N.  and  W.  by  the  Wollondilly  river,  and  S.  and  still  took  a  consMerdde  ihatiid 
by  the  ShoaihavcMi  river ;  area,  2,200  sq.  m. ;  !  ncss  of  the  house  of  loidfl^ 
pop.  in  lHr»(),  22,7*U,  since  when  it  has  largely  |  advanced  age.  In  17113,  a 
increased.  The  soil  is  well  watered  and  fer-  his  death,  he  pressed  the  pawsw  rfl 
tile,  and  it  is  the  largest  grain-producing  |  declaratory  libel  bill  throofb  ik  ki 
county  in  the  colony.  It  contains  the  cow  i  lords,  aaainBt  tbe  oppositMiof  Li^Bi 
pastures,  so  called  from  large  herds  of  cattle  !  who  had  procured  a  nnaaimw  ifai^ 
found  there  which  sprung  from  a  few  animals  i  12  judges  a^rainst  it;  aaditf  biioa 
that  escaped  from  the  settlement  soon  after  '  mainly  attributable  to  fab  com^fliv 
the  foundation  of  the  colony.  Near  Wollon-  :  CAMDEll,  WUBhb,  a  Britifh  iMrm^ 
gong  are  the  celebrated  Fitzroy  iron  mmes.  I  tiqnary,  bom  in  Loodoo,  3fsr2.  :#3Iii 
Capital,  Berrima.  i  Chiselburst,  Kent,  Not.  9. 1(21  li  C 

€A3iDE^\  Charifs  Pntt,  earl,  an  English  states-  |  left  the  universitT  of  Oxford.  hiri:|H4 
man,  born  in  Devonshire  in  1714,  dieil  in  Lon-  been  educated  at  Christ's  bcufdiiiK^il 
don,  April  18,  17U4.  lie  was  cnlucated  at  school^  and  in  1575  was appooto^* 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  the  of  Westminster  school,  intfar^ 
bar  in  1738^  where,  after  passing  a  long  period  '  he  composed  his  celebrated  (kfe-rsff 
without  practice,  his  rise  was  sudden  and  Britaunia^  written  in  ekpat  La 
rapid.  In  1752.  upon  the  prosecution  of  a  '  was  published  in  1586.  aad  pM 
printer  for  a  libel  upon  the  house  of  commons,  eight  editions  in  four  years.  Ab~ 
Pratt  maintained,  in  op]M>siti(m  to  the  ruling  ,  lation,  by  Dr.  Uolland,  appesrvd^' 
of  the  judge,  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  juries  a  later  edition  in  1637.  aod  a  sr* 
to  (leci<le  upon  the  nature  and  intention  of  al-  by  Edmund  Gibson,  alterwari  'L«»t'^ 
leged  li]>e]s.  His  position  upon  this  occasion  |  don,  in  1695;  andanedintmcni?^]' 
was  the  commencement  of  a  c(»ntest*  which  '  ard  Gough,  the  topogra^iher.  w  (<i 
continued  for  4()  years,  until  his  d(K'trine  was  1789,  in  8  vols.  fol-.  ini-KSJirii  t.  4  ■* 
linally  establi>he<l  as  law.  In  1757  he  was  John  Nichols  in  1806.  In  15K  > 
made  attorney  general  and  knighted.  U|)on  head  master  of  Westmis^tcT  «i^ 
the  accession  of  George  HI.  he  was  appointed  1507  waa  made  ClartDcienx  ka(^ 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  ;  His  next  great  work  was  the"' 
accepted  the  appointment  as  a  retirement  from  i  Reign  of  ^}iieen  Elixabcib,"  ^ 
]>ublic  lite.  Hut  the  arrest  of  John  Wilkes,  i  Latin;  tbe  first  part  of  tUs 
Ai>rii  oO,  17<'>o,  under  a  ^'eneral  warrant  from  |  1615,  and  tboogfa  it  was 
the  secretary  of  state  and  other  similar  cases,  '  next  two  years,  he 
brought  tlie  political  and  legal  <iue.stions  con-  volmno  slionld  not  appear  til 
cerning  the  K-LMlity  of  such  warrants  before  |  He  wrote  many  other  wortl 
that  court,  and  he  was  called  u])on  to  take  a  was  a  Greek  grammar  prihUalhl^ 
])osition  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  sub-    was  interred  in  WestnuHlff  iMi^tA 


ject.  The  principles  which  he  then  laid  down  monnment  with  his  haIf4Mglfcii**^ 
have  ever  >in<-e  been  considered  of  the  first  '  hand  resting  on  **  Brit—m.^  *^,^ 
importance,  lie  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  devoted  the  greater  part  if  ka  ^2 
.lulv  17,  Kii.*),  under  tlie  name  of  Uaron  Cam-    the  fonndation  of  a  profcaaaniv5f  9 


den.     He  di>tinL'uishe<l  liimself  by  his  exertions    Oxford,  which 

in  belialt'  of  the  American  colonies,  ond  on  tl»o    Society,"  lor  the  poUiratiaa ^ ._•     . 

formation  nt*  Lord  (hatliani's  secimd  adminis-    and  literarr  remaina,  foiaU  il  l'^ 

tration  he  was  niade  lord  chancellor,  .luly  80.    named  in  his  honor. 

ITt'ij;.     He  lield  thi-^  otHce  for  :U  years,  with  |      CAMEL  {enmeiut^  a  gemis ^       ^^ 

uiiiver>al  a;>))ro)i:ition.  but  occupied  as  a  min-  '  mals,  withoat  horns,  fbrmia|C •  ***^1 

istt-r   a   doMhtiul   jM»sition   in   relation   to  the    l»etween  the  ruminanis  aad  ^^"^^^ 

AiMrriran    policy  of  the   cabinet.     Upcrn   the    was  one  of  the  earlicat 

resi-iiMiiiin  ul*  Lord  Chatham  he  was  remove( 


from  Ills  pl.-ice,  .Ian.  17.  1770.     From  this  time  ,  tcrs  long  befoiv  iba  bona,    h 


le  was  one  oi  loe  earned  annav  ■  ^ 
d  by  man.  and  it  mtioBed  b?  At  0*^1 
[O    tcrs  lonjr  befoia  ^h*  hontL    hai^' 


J 
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.tinlli'il. 
ln.s.-lv  li 


vlik-h  liu< 


:itt'.  iinlv!*  thiTO  u>  revon  ',  <^an)(.'l,  to  wliich  it  bean  the  Bame  relation  that 
i>  till'  |iniK<'iiy  <>f  uaimulis  i  tlio  fiicu  liuree  ducH  tu  tlio  coiiiiiuin  liurao. 
The  dental  formula  is:  im'LsorK,  ^;  raolara, 
^;^,  till-  aoteriiir  odcs  beinK  eunicut,  Bu|>aratcd 
from  tlie  rest,  anil  ituinvtiiiics  rcfnrJi.'J  as  ca- 
nines. The  u|>|ivr  lip  Ix  liuirT,  iiukf<l  in  frunt, 
und  i-lontnited ;  nei'k  and  Ivjw  lonii ;  tocn  two, 
eollciiu  Wnt^ath,  tim  hoiif^  enveriiiK  unlv  tho 
ui>pLT  mrfHi'ed,  tliu  wikii  nut  bi'in^c  divided. 
Tliu  it|>{H!r  iai'isur.-i  are  cunieal,  ri>ni|iri>?tseil, 
Homewliut  curvL-d,  reMiiiblin):  caninva.  anil  oro 
used  fur  tearln)i  a|i  the  hard  and  thuniy  jilants 
I  uf  tlie  (leM-rt  on  whieh  the  auinial  usually 
I  foedi).  It  In  a  lurtiiv  and  uiii.'ainly  ervatnre^ 
witli  a  hump  or  buuiiis  on  tbo  lioi'k  and  culloa- 
I  ities  OD  tliu  knecti;  the  hind  Iokn  Hteiu  dJHpro- 
purtionatelf  long,  and  thu  cniup  wvuk;  and  it 
,  IS  probalily  the  imiHt  awkward-iookiriic  uf  tho 
iiioiiiTualii.  Yet  its  a|i[>ari'nt  dvl'unnitieA  make 
it  one  of  tho  tiiost  uw.'ful  uf  aniiiiuiii.  and  udo 
I  without  whirb  the  de^Tt  in  miiiii-lmrliurona 
I  ciiiiitimaitiM  would  Ihi  imjiSKitahlu.  Its  cluinRj'^ 
liKikinfrand  wide-spreadinit  feut  prevent  it  from 
1  Tnrtnrr,    Hinkiug  iotu  thv  Hand,  uud  give  its  gait  on 


ortlii-i 


lid 


|>.'i'tvl  frclti   > 
.  l.v  Ih,.  rivil  1 

ai^i.i.'d  into 

1  (  r.   Jl.,.-in,u 


>f«>r^ 


—■»«6fe..jtt..,-» 


I'clk  of  Uk'  ruii.r!-  Sb.nim-]..  Fout  uf  I'ukL 

eloHtirit y  and  >ili.-niM.-  ]i('<'uliHr  In  it<olf ;  itH  lun(( 
]H'iii|iiliius  uplHT  ]i|i  i'<  it:)  iiniaii  uf  iirehenMon, 
iinil  itH  iiiii'trilii  can  Ixt  rl<Hi^-<l  at  will  againitt 
tJK-  wiitil-drivi-ii  imixl.  Tlio  hnni|i  upon  its 
hiK'k  is  a  iiiun-hiiu.-M>  >if  fiiiHl,  whirh  \*  slowly 
re:il>si>rhvil  during  its  liinir  iiian-hi-s,  and  co- 
cnres  it  nicaliist  •U-atli  from  the  unaruidable 
|irivatiiiii->  of  Iht-  dvMrrt.  Tin*  svven  dhikIi 
ciilliisitlm  on  th>*  IlvKiin-^  uf  the  liiiilM  and 
rhv>t  un-  till-  iHiintx  on  wlili-h  it  re-t*  whvn  il 
liKL-vN  to  reiviri-  it!<  hiiTiK-n.  Tho  lirsi  stomarli 
»r  pauni'h  liiL'<  a  divtsion,  wliich  niar  Iw  cIosih] 
by  inuM-nhur  actiun.  wliow  walla  ari-  profiiU-d 
willi  a  systvID  of  laiw  cell*,  i-ii|>al>U-  of  run- 
lidi'raN--  disienii'm.  wliidi  thi-  uiiiiiuil  run  fdl 
with  wattr,  to  tin-  niihiiint  •>{  -■mtiI  iiiurt". 
Hill)  thus  i-arry  with  it».-l('  u  -nijily  f..r  ir-  cm-n 


Tlio 


Ivtds  H 


ihi 

■I     Mipi-Ii,.. 


nilli 


toniuki-riothiii;:.  ih 

.■  -kill 

I'nr  l,.;|[|.,T. 

iluii}:  for  I'lK'l.    Till' 

lllivl 

^alu.'  »f  tb 
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is  tho  centre  of  an  active  trade.  A  weekly 
newspaper  is  published  hero.  IV«  The  capital 
of  Washita  connty,  Ark.,  82  m.  8.  8.  W.  of 
Little  Rock;  pop.  in  1870,  1,612,  of  whom  612 
were  colored.  It  stands  on  a  declivity  of  a 
range  of  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Washita 
river,  at  the  head  of  navigation  for  large  steam- 
ers, and  possesses  great  advantages  for  trade.  It 
was  formerly  a  rendezvous  for  hunters,  known 
as  £^core  d  Fahre,  It  was  settled  in  1842,  on 
the  site  of  a  dense  forest.  One  daily  and  three 
weeklv  newspapers  are  published  hero. 

CAMDEN,  a  S.  E.  county  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  bounded  E.  by  the  Pacific, 
N.  and  W.  bv  the  Wollondillv  river,  and  8. 
by  the  Shoalhaven  river ;  area,  2,200  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1806,  22,73-t,  since  when  it  has  largely 
increased.  The  soil  is  well  watered  and  fer- 
tile, and  it  is  the  largest  grain-producing 
county  in  tho  colony.  It  contains  the  cow 
pastures,  so  called  from  largo  herds  of  cattle 
found  there  which  sprung  from  a  few  animals 
that  escaped  from  the  settlement  soon  after 
the  foundation  of  tho  colony.  Near  W^oUon- 
gong  are  the  celebrated  Fitzroy  iron  mines. 
Capital,  Berrima. 

CAMDEN,  Charles  Pratt,  earl,  an  English  states- 
man, born  in  Devonshire  in  1714,  died  in  Lon- 
don, April  18,  1704.  lie  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1738,  wliere,  after  passing  a  long  period 
without  practice,  his  rise  was  sudden  and 
rapid.  In  17.')2,  upon  the  prosecution  of  a 
printer  for  a  libol  upon  tlie  house  of  commons, 
Pratt  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  ruling 
of  the  judge,  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  juries 
to  decide  upon  the  nature  and  intention  of  al- 
leged libils.  His  position  upon  this  occasion 
was  the  coiinnencement  of  a  contest*  which 
continued  for  40  years,  until  his  doctrine  was 
finally  established  as  law.  In  1757  he  was 
made  attorney  general  and  knighted.  V\ion 
the  accession  of  (xcorge  III.  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  ])Iea8,  and 
accepted  the  appointment  as  a  retirement  from 
public  lite.  Hut  the  arrest  of  John  Wilkes, 
April  'U\  17r.:j,  un<ler  a  general  warrant  from 
the  secretary  of  stat^»  and  other  similar  cases, 
brought  the  political  and  legal  questions  con- 
cerning the  le^rality  of  such  warranto  before 
that  court,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  take  a 
position  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject. Tlie  princii»les  which  he  then  laid  down 
have  ever  since  been  considered  of  the  first 
iinf)ortanco.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
.luiy  17,  17<»."),  under  the  name  of  Baron  Cam- 
den, lie  distinguished  liiinself  by  his  exertions 
in  behalf  of  the  American  colonies,  and  on  tlie 
formation  of  Lord  Chatham's  second  adminis- 
tration he  w;i>  made  lord  chancellor,  July  30. 
17»>(5.  He  hehl  this  ottice  for  3|  years,  with 
universal  ap[»rol»ation,  but  occupied  as  a  min- 
ister a  <loii]»tt'nl  posit i<»n  in  relation  to  the 
Ameri<'an  policy  of  the  cabinet.  U])on  the 
resJLMiation  of  Lord  Chatham  he  was  removed 
from  his  place,  Jan.  17,  1770.     From  this  time 


until  the  close  <  the  3menamwwm% 
tinned  in  oppoi  a  to  tlie  itymiiBii;  4  d 
North,  ana  d  viflhed  lumttlf  t«  ;k  t 

qnence  with  wmcn  he  eontendcd  ie  ^na 
for  the  rights  of  the  AmcrkaagiL  Afte* 
resigiiation  of  Lord  North^t  mmrtry  ■ : 
he  was  made  preeident  of  the  tmmi,  at 
signed  the  next  year  on  dbe  anoHi  4 
^'  coaliti<m  minutry,**  and  cafiHii  nk 
banner  of  the  yoonger  FWL  Tke  ■■§ 
Pitt  led  to  Gamden^a  iiirtmifhi  lilbi 
office,  which  he  filled  far  BiaaTmL  U 
18,  1786,  he  waa  cnatod  Eart  QbIb 
Yisconnt  Bay  ham  of  BaylMBAMq^li 
and  stUl  took  a  conaidenUa  ilaRiiiil 
ness  of  the  house  of  loidai  aotvilhilBiv 
advanced  age.  In  ITiit,  a  short  tell 
his  death,  he  pressed  the  pssafc  rf  Jkl 
declaratory  libel  hill  thiti^  Urn  ba 
lords,  asainst  the  oppoaiiicai  of  IfldlU 
who  had  procured  a  nmafasosi  vaami 
12  judges  against  it;  and  ha 
mainly  attributable  to  his 

CAHDra,  tVHtass  a  Britiih  UiiaMai 
tiquary,  bom  In  Loodon,  Xaj  %  ISL* 
Chiselhurst,  Kent,  Not.  9,  Ittl  h  ■ 
left  the  university  of  Oxford,  hanwpaii 
been  educated  at  Ghrist*a  hosfSttl  mi  S&B 
school,  and  in  1575  wasamMNMedMniia 
of  Westminster  school.  In  the  kMaa$\ 
he  composed  his  celebrated  dtscqasi 
Britannia^  written  in  ekgast  Itfa^ 
was  published  in  1586L  sad  paieriii 
eight  editions  in  lour  years.  As  Ea^i 
lation,  by  Dr.  Holland,  sfypeand  ■  iOK 
a  later  edition  in  1637,  and  a  mv  b^ 
by  Edmund  Gibaon,  afterward  \i^i\ 
don,  in  1695  :  and  an  editioBcaJHHM 
ard  GoQgh,  the  topogr^iher.  was  psIM 
1789,  m  8  vols.  foL,  incrcaMd  lo  4  «■ 
John  Nichols  in  1806.  la  IMS  k  M 
head  master  of  Westninster  wAaA.  d 
1697  was  made  ClareDcicaz  knr  *  4 
His  next  great  wotk  wss  the  ". 
Keign  of  Queen  ElinbellL*'  A 
Latin;  the  first  part  of  wsw« 
1616,  end  though  it  waa 
next  two  years,  he  C 
volume  slioald  not 
He  wrote  n 
wasaGre^  _ 
was  interred  ^tn  W4 
monument  with  his 
hand  resting 
He  devoted  the 
the  foundation 
Oxford,  which 
Society,'*  for  the 
and  literary 
named  in  his  honor. 

CAMEL  (oatiwIiitX  • 
mals,  withcHit  horns, 
between  the  r- 

was  one  of  th«  1      iicst 

by  man,  and  ia  b      tioaed  by  As 
ten  long  befoi^       1  hotaa.    bin' 
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III  -itah'.  iinlv*4  thorc  t»  revon  '  comul,  to  wliich  it  bonni  llio  ftame  rctatiim  that 
it  i->  (III'  |in>;ci-ny  iit'  uniiiiiil^s  ttiu  rure  liorw  livv:*  Iv  tlio  ciiiiiiiKin  hono, 
111.  »Ui.|i  Ituve  Iwiii  ai-i-iiicn-  xiie  denial  fonnula  is:  inri-orH,  J^;  imilan, 
^^,  till'  aDteriur  ones  bvini;  conical,  «c|iaratcd 
from  the  rv»U  and  Kiinii'thnog  rojtirdi'il  an  ra* 
iiinva.  Tlio  upiK-r  lij)  iM  liairj.  nukcil  in  (hint, 
and  i-luDtnitvil ;  DCt'k  mill  li-jM  Iudk  ;  twi' twii, 
calloud  twni'Utk,  tliu  houfH  i-iivvriiiK  onlv  thu 
I  umwr  surfui'i-M,  ttu'  iw)lv»  Dot  buinK  dlvidetl. 
I  Till)  ii)ipvr  ini'iiturii  artr  cniiK'al,  mmjiri'iiset), 
'  souiuH'liat  riirvvd,  ri,iM.'inliIiii[r  ciinini-H.  und  ar« 
used  for  tuming  up  tlir  hanl  and  llmrnv  [ilants 
of  tlje  diiicrt  on  wliicli  tliv  aniiukl  nnualty 
,  fviHlH.  It  iH  a  lartK  and  unicainly  rrcature, 
H'itli  a  liuin|i  or  humiM  on  tlit  liack  and  oalloa- 
iti<.-8  on  tliL'  kuet-s;  Um  hind  \vg»  mm-iii  dlH|>ro- 
iiiitiioniiti'Ij  Iodic,  and  the  cmnii  weak;  and  It 
IH  {>n)liulily  tht)  niuHl  atrkwunl-liKikinK  of  tho 
nianinialH.  Yet  itn  apparent  defonnitieii  moke 
it  line  of  Iho  Hiutt  ui>eful  of  unimuiii.  anil  ona 
itkoiit  whirh  the  denert  in  Mini- hurl laruu* 
nninunitivH  would  lie  imiiit.'«tal>le.  Itit  ciumsy- 
xikinfCHiKl  widc-HpreailinK  feet  prevent  it  froia 
rna,  M>ntheni  Tartarr,  Miiiking  into  the  aand,  and  give  its  gait  ta 
iKllu.  and  northern  >ind 
.■^..in.-  Teurx  aKo  the 
iit..lliesi.iitli.rnrnil.-d 


flsntiHty  and  >ili-ni-e  pe<'Hlinr  to  itself;  ilii 
lenilnhiiiM  npiH-r  lip  U  itn  orviin  i.f  prelieli 
iiid  it*  nostrils  '      •      '     -      ■■' 
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an  lie  HomsI  at  will  airiinst 
sund.  The  hiimii  npiin  it^ 
Liiek  is  a  storehou>i'  ..f  AhhI.  v  hieh  is  «1owIt 
reiihiirUtl  during'  its  l<iii)i  iimrehes  nnd  m- 
i-iires  it  a^niinst  death  t'min  the  unavoiilA)>l<> 
privutiims  of  the  •le-^-rt.  The  wven  rongb 
I'idlosities  on  the  dcxnres  nf  the  llinlm  md 
t-lii-~t  are  lliv  Jfoints  mi  nhirli  it  re<4s  when  it 
kiitvis  to  revi-ive  its  hunlen.  The  liwt  MohmcIi 
or  |>auni'h  ha*  a  division,  whieli  niar  tie  I'liweil 
liv  iiiiiM'iiUr  M-tion.  wImmi-  wallii  are  prorUled 
with  a  HViitcni  of  hiruv  lell*.  I'apnMi'  of  eon- 
•^ideraMe  dUtvntii>n.  whieli  tli.-  :inim:il  <-.tn  till 
with  water,  ti>  llie  iiiit>mnt  ■>(  -rvi'r:il  <|iiiirts, 
al«l  thn*  I'arry  with  It-elf  a  -nci'ly  It  it-  ciwn 
wiiiil-'  fxr  ikhniit  a  h  ■■.k.  :i 


i..nallv  Yields  ' 
The  em 
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bowerer.  i^  &£  a  Wftat  of  bnrden :  iu  strengtlu 
f^ow^r  of  enduriincc.  abilitj  to  foliTist  on  the 
ffriiT^st  it^A.  \*f  iio  wi:h"Ut  wat4;r.  and  to 
travel  over  t!;«.-  vit-Win^  i^aud.  La?  ja-tlj  earned 
for  it  the  titit-  of  "ship  f*{  the  Jefert."  The 
t/nlinArr  load  for  a  carnel  is  about  0«»  lbs« 
though  for  ?hon  juornevs  it  can  carnr  1.0«w 
Ib«. :  the  !^[/ee<l  of  the  camel  i»  seldom  more 
than  'J  milc't  an  hour,  and  the  swiftest  drome- 
duriei}  do  not  cxre^d  !•'.  but  the  fiace  can  be 
ktjit  op  f'/r  20  hour*  without  rest:  a  lightlr 
loa<le<l  carnel  will  take  with  the  same  foot 
about  ZH  i'trulea  a  ujiLcte.  each  one  averaging 
7  feet.  Hiding  on  a  switt  camel  is  the  most 
terrible  way  of  travvllin;r  to  the  uninitiated,  as 
the  peculiar  :swin^n:r  and  jerkin:r  ^t  jolts  one 
alm'»f!t  to  a  jelly.  Though  naturally  gentle  and 
olxrdient,  from  the  ill  treatment  of  their  drivers 
they  are  very  often  unruly  and  even  savage, 
biting  severely.  The  height  of  the  Arabian 
caiuei  at  the  --honlder  is  between  G  and  7  feet, 
and  the  color  of  the  rather  coarse  hair  is  of 
varioas  shades  of  brown.  The  dromedary  is 
generally  use<i  for  riding,  and  the  ordinary 
camel  as  a  beast  of  burden.  The  Bactrian 
camel  has  two  humps,  and  is  a  little  larger  than 
the  Arabian ;  it  lias  less  endurance  than  the 
latter,  anfl  is  loaded  with  more  difficulty,  but 
is  Used  with  ^n-eat  advantage  throughout  cen- 
tral Asia,  Thibet,  and  China,  as  a  beast  of  bur- 
den and  drau;rht :  in  Persia,  a  very  serviceable 
form  of  light  artillery  is  mounted  on  tliese 
uniiiials.  A  fo«i>iI  camel,  larger  than  any  ex- 
isting species,  has  been  discovered  in  the  ter- 
tiary deposits  of  the  Sivalik  hills  of  Ilindostan. 
For  interesting  anecdotes  of  this  animal,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Broderip's  "  leaves  from 
the  Note  Brx>k  of  a  Naturalist." — Miyor 
"Wayne's  report  on  the  use  of  the  camel  in 
tlio  United  States  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  this  animal.  lie  says: 
**  Foniied  rather  for  a  level  than  a  broken 
country,  the  camel  meets  without  inconve- 
nience n  fair  amount  of  mountain  and  valley, 
and  is  not  distressed  in  ascending  or  descend- 
ing moderate  slopes,  although  they  be  long. 
The  foot  of  the  camel,  clothed  with  a  tough 
skin,  ena!»les  it  to  travel  with  facility  over 
sand,  gravel,  or  stones.  It  will  also  stand  a 
tolerable  degree  of  volcanic  debris  or  rocky 
soil,  and  aided  by  art — provided  *with  a  shoo 
of  hide,  iron-shod  at  the  bottom,  and  attached 
round  the  fetlock  joint — it  traverses  these  im- 
pediments with<iut  (litliculty,  and  also  ice  and 
snow.  In  wet,  clayey,  and  muddy  soils  the 
camel  moves  ^vith  embarrassment,  and  is  apt  to 
slip  and  slide  in  it,  without  the  ability  to  gather 
itself  (]uickly."  Its  capacity  to  carry  weight 
on  continuous  journeys  he  estimates,  for  the 
stron{.'est  camels,  at  from  4ry()  to  600  lbs.,  for 
the  coinnion  kinds  from  300  to  4o0  lbs. ;  and 
those  they  will  carry  from  18  to  30  m.  a  day, 
acc<»nling  to  the  cliara<-tor  of  the  country, 
whether  broken  or  level,  over  which  they 
travel,  moving  for  the  u**ual  daily  travelling 
time   of  from   8   to   10   hours.     With  lighter 
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and  secnredto  it  bj  ropes 
keel  from  one  to  the  ether, 
each  tin  it  sank  nearly  dovi  b  sara 
the  ropes  being  kept  t^t  by  tbAb 
capstans  on  the  dcos  of  the  ena : 
water  being  then  pmapcd  ocL  t^  ^ 
thej  rose  lifted  the  vemd  wrA  iAa 
large  ships  heary  timbas  wen  ra 
port  holes  which  took  the  Haiia^ 
rose  under  them.  Bj  this  mesa 
carrying  100  guns  were  readilTBiA 
the  8ai»d  banks  of  the  Znydtf  In. 
machines  are  need  forcanrinri 
bar  of  New  Bedford  harborsada! 
and  they  are  also  used  fori 
Floating  docks  are  coastnclcd  «b  i>< 
principle ;  and  ve«els  are  tiAts  ' 
the  use  of  emptr  casks  doated  a 
and  drawn  down' by  ropes  oidcrihrkAj 
flMnjJI,  a  genus  of  shnte  '  '  ^ 
the  natural  order  ienuif^mUtm. 
ing  the  domestie  drug  tea  sad  ■■' 
most  beantiftd  of  cvhiTaud  ivm 
species  are  natiTes  of  China^  h . 
They  were  first  imported  'mi 
German  Jesuit  named  KandL  sk^i 
1789;  and henee  the aane of  cbbA 
are  polypetakms  colykdoBiL  «iA 
feather^veined  leavaa  n 
tals  and  sepab  both  W 
and  hare 


affimrf  wish  A»>^ 

The  a  hi^kea  and  rtrtfasaretbeir^ 
dried  leaves  make  tlie  tea  of  tcamam^^ 
a  Japan  ica  is  called  by  the  Jm^  M 
Japan^  or  Ia  rase  els  Is  CUml  hJM 
shining  leaves  and  beaBtifUnd«**J 
era,  sin^^  or  doiiblei,  and  islhssiiii^ 
all  the  vaiietiea  now  cnhiviftcdii^' 
is  greatly  admired  in  CUmmI  Mfj 
of  fVequent  oecorreace  in  CIbm  !■ 
Many  of  ita  Ti-^s^^^ies  Imts  bem  ^^^ 
skill  of  the  i  eaSi  and  oe 
their  brillianw  bukws  and  the 
metiy  with  whieh  their  pelib  m^ 
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inre  commonlj 
■iilorfi!  Invvn, 
intriti'tinfc  with 
iinu  Laving  tin-  <M>Ior  uf  tin-  biii-k|.Tiiiinii.  Viiri«fU's  iif 
rtiuli'vihiny,  jn'iiK.T,  unvx,  winlimyx,  iiuii  wiiul-- 
tiiiii'T-  tur-iiml-i',  (irv  tin-  iim-t  I'luiiinnD  pern* 
n-H-il;  lint  s>ifti-r  anil  Hiimikt  miitiTiuIi- uri-  of 
lull'  iiiiii-h  i>ih;>liiyv<]  liir  this  |ii)r|iii!W.  ('aiiji-<> 
cntiini!'  i^  an  iiri  nl"  rt-niiitv  nn^iii,  iinil  tlie  wnnl 
is  i.f  ol.wiiri-  i|i-rivjitiiin.  Tin- art  wii* oTtiiiDly 
|iriii'tw'il  liv  till'  KLTjitinn^  iiml  wa-t  liniutclit 
t.)  11  liifli  st:tr...r  |".i.rriH-ti..n  liyiWtJnvU: 
anil  Vft  it  is  [irr>li;il>]v  mil  no  iilil  w  tlii>  Miniilvr 
\,r»r\.-^*  of  nirviiiv*  'in  intatflio.  itnuOt-x  vm- 
]ili>yiDtc  till'  iiatunil  pjiiii^  tliv  I'liniunH  iu  tlio 
tiiiw  uf  I'liny  inuik*  uk  uf  im  artilii-iiil  ]iai<ti.>  in 
lw<i  (Hil'iri,  ctilli'il  rilruia  ohHiiliaii'im.  Kut 
till-  liuril  Hldiifi  iiM'il  liy  tilt)  (irii'ks  I>y  tlto 
Ui'lit'Dcy  iif  tituHli  iif  wliii'li  tlifvan-  iiUNvMilili', 
mill  liv  till-  (iiiruliility  "f  tlif  lim-t  rnrvi-il  u|>un 
tlii-iii,  liuvv  jirnviil  n  livltiT  niHttrriiil  for  tmnit- 
niittinti  tn  lll^l)Ult  nef.-*  nil  i<k>tt  uf  Ha'  IiIkIi  at- 
tuinnii'Dts  uf  this  rtillivntiil  iHHifili'  in  art  tluui 
fitliiT  hri'iKi'  iir  iiiiirhlv.  tvvn  now  ciininii"- 
*vUT*  ili>4)iit:ui-h  iiitiu'vi-n  miiili'm  svyn*  uml 
Ihii-^'  lilt  iiuirt-  than  S.ihhi  vfiim  iin.i,  hviho 
iiU[K'ricir  jKiliih  uf  tin-  lutli-r.  In  tin-  -Ith  oi-n- 
ttiry  <'iiini'i>  t-iitlin::  li:ii|  futli'n  int'i  (1iMi.-«.  the 
url  viiiliii);.  114  il  littriin.  in  lit'i'li'iw  >Iiini'.  t>n 
its  nviviil  in  Ituly,  in  tlic  l-'iih  ivniiiry.  i»-in 
ri'i.iviii  t-'iit'iiiil  |iiitri>liiiL'i-  friKU 
.1  |-i.'lr.>il.-'^li-<)iri.     S|K-.iin.-n«  .if 


'  till 


-L-llr.)    1 
Ik'     III.'    I 

.'  .'<.|«r->.>r  t)i 
•  iiii<lni»-t 

■  rrlifi;  ,iH 
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iliiiiii-  jiiii-i  riiniiiui; 
tii:ill%  loliri'iilisl  thu 
s..i.l.vi..il>  m  llu'  'i.r-'-liii-Iii'Il-'  "f 
Til.' Tir.|  .'am.-..  .11' H'liirli  »i- Imvo 
111.'  riiii;  Hi'  !'oly.'r;ili-s  mni-il  hy 
'>:tiii<«.  iiliimt  -ViH  11.  ('.     Aiiicintt 
ii('i»:iri- tliiKi'  in  liii-  im)K'riiil  I'ltlii- 
I.-rsliup^' :  ..m-  .if  JVph-ii-  mill  An- 
■iriiiniilu,  oil  II  iKili-  lininn  :<anl,  llic  lIuiiri'H  of 
i.'<c<|iii>llt;  liuiili  in  liiuh  ri'livf;  Ihi'  uIIkt,  kii.iwn 
us  lilt,'  (tiin/iucii  i':initi>.  iif  [*tiiU-iiir  11.  nnil  the 
lirM  Ar>4n.>(- ;  tin- nuik-  tt.ilciiiy  miil  tlu'  -ii.qi.l 
Ar>iii'i.-  u|i[H-nr  <iu  ii  p'lii  <>f  iitfWiiir  m.-rii  in 

•  iim."-^  iin<i  .-.inl'iiin.'anK.nit  <'itli'  r-  iin  ii|'h.iIu- 
."■iH.if  Aiiifii'tii-.  nroiii'lx  .m  mi  -mw  ^l  in.'lit-o 
in  liiain.  t.r.  wlil.Ii  m..  |.iir.  Iia^.l'l.v  l:i„l„l,.h 

Jl.  |-..r  ia.iHK.  .liir.'itv  mill  i ri-i.i,r..l  U  »>iuu 

tli.?lini'>t  i-ntiivi.  in  tl..'  .vrl.].     Th.-  iii"ithii>- 

Tilwriiis,  in  tin-  nutiiTinl  li)>rjry  ai  l':iri-,  \»  tho 

Works:  it  i>  a  I'ltrilxuyx  lui'ifuriu^'  1:1}  iui'liva 


iba«  PW  vo-  MHiR.  aa  «r  wiUk  wm  mm  a^w  if  te  mmt  ■Imi  * 
ftm  M«4.  Md  nU  fer  Ami  aht  *irlw|  OacaiM'flr^wluMni^ 
mA    SMe»aMfli>»»h»fc— »  B<Mhe«J    p»lMfcf  ■wim^  te  tl 

WM  pcM  w ■  BoMc,  Mi  !>■  waA    TUi  ««3  b  «a«M;  i 

aatvaMKBPiKte.    falSCTikK  ^    ' 

Iw  had  tir—i  *WT|Ht»  kFM« 

a«  fldM  i*  ^Mt  jcw  we  npsmd  to  _      . 

InMkwtlMB  lOOSDO  iMb,  M  n  «BT«^il*  !  «Mk  Oc  ctfli^c  ttdk  ■*  ■• ! 
MM  or  <&MV  a^  ite  nlw  itf  (he  «>o«w  dinri»«»  powdm  b  bM»  wfl 
«H  MCkHM  at  £40,000.  IVibrfbMviif  ,  ■a^ortfcvipmi.addt 
fbvTa(iHlM,kBoiraM  the  Wr>  ■«■(&,  t>tvk.  bT)«a*iif  the  «««  a4tf 
ImIowL  hwuwl  bdnct,  md  <pmi  Nnrk  Tb«  [  c*«r.  tiw  wivk  ha*  Umi  I 
ifMnnodibKfemdtabrWnBdvHitutb*!  po^Ua  irhh  tbw  emtaf  M 
ea«b  JfarfaywarifiMb.  TUf  od  the  C  |  ■»*  ba  fHw  bj  a  KU)*^ 
faifarwa  ba  JMfffhf  m  ynmintim§  a  wMW  ma  a  oKMlvnU 
■V»ni  •  dark  claret  wdor;  ta«  O.  avravia,  wUie  wkh  «u«,  and  r 
«>  orang*  poMtd;  ih*  <7.  nj/^t.  a  fwde  «aliM»  10  tlM  a«n«d  a 
anuruig*:  aod f<r»«*(u«  f^;iw, TvDmr  no plak  |  procM^  after  whkfa 
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"mi  the  block  prior  to  mountin^/^ — 
irved  in  onvx  and  carnolian  demand 
p  as  Wi'U  a^  labor,  than  those*  in  shell, 
f  is  first  made*  on  an  enlarf?ed  scale, 
:hia  a  nio<lcl  in  wax  of  the  exact  8ize. 
le  is  then  <lrawn  on  the  stone,  and 
"ing  is  exef!ite<l  with  tlie  tools  used 
idary  for  en;rra\  inj;  seals,  hein^  drills 
ital,  as  copper  or  iron,  made  to  re- 
idly,  and  fed  with  emery  an<l  oil. 
MM  aro  sometimes  made  hy  carefully 
t  the  enjrraved  portion  of  antique 
attaching  this  t4}  a  ^ound  of  a^ato 
'    color.      Heudant   refers    to    some 

A  slaty  kind  of  onyx,  Hrhi*t*-^  ont/r, 

brought  from  China  as  objects  of 

They  are  sheets  of  rock  resembling 
»act  slates,  and  presenting  three  or 
sntly  colored  layers;  <me  a  brown, 
the  ground,  ot Iters  red,  white,  and 

In  these  the  ('liinese  have  sculp- 
jus  objects,  a-*  the  interiors  of  houses, 
Apes,  which  are  sometimes  enlivened 
"es  of  men  and  aiiimids.  Some  aro 
lat  tliey  may  be  reganled  as  bass  re- 
itcrior  decorations. — The  art  of  cut- 
08  in  onvx  and  Mirdonvx,  which  for 
n  has  been  comj>aratively  neglect- 
.  been  siipt-rsiMlfd  by  the  cheaper  and 
ly  wrought  shell  rameos,  has  recently 
red  in  Konie  and  in  Pari**,  though  the 
actions  of  tliesi*  cities  are  inferior  to 
of  aneieiit  and  media'val  artists.  In 
he  art  has  never  be*'n  sutticiently  on- 
to induce  many  arti'^t**  to  pursue  it 
f,  though  the  Wnrk  of  s<ime  of  the 
?in  engravers  bears  a  high  reputation. 
>w  the  chief  eentre  of  canu^o  cutting, 
MTO  to  be  foun<l  the  be>»t  artists, design**, 
ies  for  the  work.  The  Franco-(ier- 
jf  iHTo  drovf  out  many  of  the-^e  ar- 

or  six  of  wImmu  emigrated  to  New 
ere  cameo  cutting  has  been  carried 
.initiMl  extent  for  several  years,  and 
re  are  a  few  artists  uhoexerute  in 
raits  and  i)ther  designs  for  rings  and 
ivhich  are  creditable  as  works  of  art. 
>  cuttin::,  as  a  successful  business  in 
1  States  is  only  In-irinning  to  exi>t, 
dmost  exclusive! V  in  New  York.  A 
elrv  hunse  in  that  citv  had  onlers  in 
6,0*"'  cameos  such  as  ring  stones 
rn  :^2  to  jSioO  oach,  and  bnxK^hes  from 
50  ea<'h  ;  liiul  all  these  onlers  were 
in  Paris  exccptiuir  perhaps  50  stones 
1  mainly  t«»  complete  imjM^rted  si'ts 
re  cut  in  New  York. 
.  Ll'(ini«  an  instrument  inventetl  by 
LSton,  and  constructed  on  the  [trin- 
:   when  a  beam  of  li;rht  in  passing 

glass  ])ri^m  strikes  an  interior  sur- 
n  inciiient   auule  of  more  than  4^^ 

totally  re!lecte«l.  Let  A  B  C  I), 
pesi-nt  a  tr:insver>e  fk'ction  of  a  prism 
lO  siiies  A  1>  and  1>  ('  at  ri;:ht  angles 
\  A  and  r  each  OT"  oo ,  and  theimgle 


at  B  135**.  If  now  a  ray  of  light  enter  the 
prisQi  from  h  iK'riH*ndicular  to  the  face  D  C, 
and  of  course  parallel  with  A  D,  it  will  pass 
without  refraction  to  tho-i>oint  a,  where  it  will 


^i 


\^ 


Fiu.  ]. 


Ik)  totally  rcflootod  in  consoqnenco  of  tho  angle 
of  incidence  had  being  greater  than  41**  4S'. 
In  this  case  tho  angle  of  incidence  will  be  67^ 
30',  so  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  of  reflection,  b  a  c^  will  be  135'',  and  equal 
to  tho  angle  A  B  C.  Tho  reflected  ray  a  e 
will  therefore  strike  the  face  A  B  at  e  with  an 
angle  of  incidence  of  67°  30',  and  suffer  reflec- 
tion in  tho  line  c  d  perpendicular  to  the  face 


A  D  (800^^—4  X  67*'  30'=<JM^).  If  the  eye  could 
l>e  placed  anywhere  on  the  line  a  r,  it  would 
nerceive  an  inverte<l  image  at  a  of  an  object  at 
h ;  but  when  the  eye  is  place<l  at  </,  an  erect 
image  is  seen  in  conse<|nence  of  tho  two  reflec- 
tions. But  as  the  iostrunient  is  intended  as 
an  aid  in  drawing,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
image  of  the  object  f)rojecte<l  on  a  sheet  of 
pai>er.  This  is  effected  by  placing  the  eye  so 
near  tho  e<lge  of  the  prism  that  the  image  and 
tho  paper  may  l»o  seen  at  the  same  time,  as  in 
flg.  2.     In  consequence,  however,  of  the  image 


appearing  further  from  the  eye  than  the  fMiper, 
tho  use  of  the  instnunent  is  attended  with 
considerable  practical  difficulty,  which  is  only 
jtartially  overcome  by  placing  a  convex  lens 
l»etween  the  eye  and  the  prism.  Few  persona 
over  succetKl  in  obtainim;  satisfactory  results, 
while  S4)me  atMpiire  considerablcfactlity  of  ma- 
nipulation.— Another  f»»mi,  «levi^Ml  l»y  Amici, 
is  more  manageable  than  Wolla«t<m*s  in  con- 
SiH|nence  of  not  confining  the  eye  to  <»ne  par- 
ticular place.  A  right-angled  triingular  prism, 
in  place  of  a  <pmdrilateral  one,  is  employed, 
which  produces  two  n*fractions  and  one  reflec- 
tion. This  is  re|»re"»enttMl  in  tiir.  3.  The  prism 
1*1  so  pla<*iMl  that  one  of  its  sides  Nmndinir  tho 
right  angle  is  i>crpendicular  to  a j»luto  of  glasa 
which  is  used  as  a  reflector.    Those  rayt  of 
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light  proceoding  from  the  object  st  b,  which 
are  caused  by  rcfmctioD  to  atrike  tho  base  of 
tho  [iriam,  OTO  rejected  hy  ita  internal  sarface 


a  hmor  of  t 


to  the  opposite  side  of  the  prism  n-lieDce  they 
issue,  refracted  from  the  perpendicular,  and 
are  again  rejected  by  a  Klass  plate  to  the  eye, 
forming  an  imago  wliicli  appears  as  if  at  e, 
where  tho  point  of  a  pencil  may  trace  its  oat- 
line  on  paper. 

CmEBA  OBSCCU,  an  instrument  invented  in 
the  middle  a;;es,  according  to  some  by  Roger 
Bacon,  and  to  othurs  by  Battista  Porta,  in 
which  the  imago  of  illaminated  objects  formed 
by  a  convex  lens  is  received  upon  a  screen  in 
a  darkened  clianiber,  or  in  a  bos.  It  was  for 
centuries  used  as  an  amusement,  or  as  a  guide 
in  drawing  outlines  hut  by  the  invention  of 
Daguerro  was  suddenly  invested  with  new 
value  an  the  main  instrument  in  photography. 
Tho  figure  represents  a  camera  obscura  intend- 
ed for  use  in  drawing.  It  consists  of  a  rectan- 
gular box  made  of  two  parts,  one  of  which 
uidcs  int[>  tlie  oilier  so  tliat  it  may  be  length- 
ened or  shortened,  according  to  the  distance 


Bamberg.     1  ited  atLcncnib 

attention  «■>  ■ncatod  by  oe  nitW' 
lanchthon,  aod  in  lOSl  b»  w<bi  u  tm 
to  make  tlie  acqoaiiitance  of  its  m 
Fr(»a  tbia  time  his  fift  ml  aiim 
identified  with  the  reteiBaiiaa.  bS 
was  appointed  teacher  at  SvrrmSi^a 
afterward  sent  to  the  murHMtr  rf  Ta 
Th«  dakea  of  Sexoay,  a  few  yean  itt 
ployed  him  to  remodel  tbelafacani 
of  which  he  afterward  berameiHUr.  If 
at  the  diet  oi  .V  umnurf.  uu  cx»  ^««i 
in  drawing  u|>  Ui<     '       ' 

when  in  ISSfi  [tie . 

Camerarina   oontiniied  a  pnataM 
and  in  the  veor  foDovinf  n»  d  i^ 
the  same  capaoity.    Be  nami< 
to  Vienna  by  Uie 
counsel  in  the  crltlealattforfiii 

regard  to  n^igion.     

of  extendveand  vatiad  haraii^ 


IB  many  Greik  M  Uki 
iby  of  HdandKbA  (1j^ 


Into  Germati  man/  Greik  mt 

His  Inagrapb] 

of  which  a  new _,,_ 

1777,  and  bta  «)ll«etlM  if  biMtfl 
former,  ore  t^omltarly  in 
of  the  refbruation.  IL 
ceding,  bon  at  KitnaulMTf;Sfl«.(l 
there  Oct.  11.  lUiO.  lU'tmtmr 
to  Wittenl>t-rK  and  iJme.  mi  I 
with  Uelane&tfaiMi,  and  nt^'i 
dipioma  at  Bologna  hi  15*1 
fkvortte  atody.  A  Rniwif  |Mr^ 
waa  named  after  um.  liLM#i 
German  iibyddan  and  1  rlMlii,  l« 
bingen,  Feb.  17,  IM),  dM  ihaal 


of  the  object.  The  rays  of  light  from  the  ob- 
ject i»a*i  throufih  a  convex  lens  n,  and  are  ro- 
lleolLiI  th)m  a  mirror  »>.  placed  at  an  anq:1e  of 
4''>',  ujHin  a  huriKontnl  pliitc  of  irround  glass  n, 
wIkti'  they  form  an  nninvertcd  image,  which 
mar  oiisilf  bo  traced  with  a  pencil. 

CiHEBARirs,  I.  jMftIn,  a  German  scholar, 
liorn  ut  It^inli-rg.  .\)iril  12,  l-'iOO,  died  in  Leip- 
sic.  April  17.  I'i74.  His  yiroper  name  was 
Liebliurd,  which  liu  changed  into  Camerarina, 


mi.  —   _  , 

rector  of  tlw  botanic  ||uda  ri 
was  the  flt»t  In  ohMrro  de  i^  i 
generative  oripuw  in  pluft^  -i  ■ 
the  trae  wnial  titeory  »t  phan  1 
pal  work  ia  i^&tate  tfi  AniW 
bingm,  IWM  aMl  174>V 

CilBIH(aan.  fMmtri»im).t* 
ly,  capital  of  a  dbtrM  to  ti*  p»^ 
cerata,40  ni.  a  V.  nf  .Umki. 
12,000.  The  fisi^  pnlAc  M**< 
e[li^eoI>alpalaw^^h»^alb«^wl,^<f 
of  Onnnaa,  with  pleinni  V^^ 
In  the  prindpaJ  Mwu*  is  a  M»«i 
tosT.  A  iralvH^  WW  ImWH 
earlr  pert  ef  the  inh  niT.  ^. 

chief  artfcU  of 
brian  dtr  of  CainwtoaM  M 
waa  a  pboa  of  inMrtaaM  *M  * 
periodaoflbmianuilie;.  ^*f'i 
Camerino  ftiniwd  i«t  et  ika  *■** 
Inw-.        L,  ttwa.!**-* 

hmilT.  m  ei  vhidi  h 
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vvi-riii  looO,  ami  Milt'SOijiiontly.  wlion  '  sivo   <i]»o(li»'nro,   which  he   had   proinnlifiiti-cl, 

«•  ilaki*  of  raniia,  CaiiKTiiu)  he<'amv  i  oxposo*!  him  t«»  the  fcii^un*<  of  many  I*n>tcM- 

I'apMl  Siato-!,  ami  capital  of  a  K';ra-  ;  taut"*,  ami  ho  wit!i<lrcw  to  Moissar,  hiit  soon  ro- 

iii(or]i.initii»ii  with  tho  kin^iloin  of  turned  to  Montauhan,  whoro  ho  <lio<l  of  a  wound 

i>.  pvon  in  tho  stroot  hy  an  unknown  haml.     He 

,  tlio  naiiio  of  throo  ronntio*  in  tI>o  hold  somo  j»oruliar  d«>ctrinos  on  tho  action  of 

;o*.     I.  A  N.  W.  rontral  county  of  tho    will,   which    distin;;uishod    him  from  the 

i:i,   inti-rsci'tod   hy  Sinnomahonin;;  C'alvinist?s  an<l  also  trom  tho  Anninians.     His 

,  H»i»  -,  j.  ni. :  |»«i|>.  in   I><7»',  4.27.J.  thoory  of  will  was  liaxMl  on  tho  i>osition  that 

/   i''   hili\,   aij<i   ;:oncrally  covorod  it  could  only  ho  artod  on  hy  motivo  appoalint; 

I.     Tho  i'hilatlclphia  and  Krio  rail-  through  tho  jud;rmcnt  or  intolloct.      lie  also 

-OS  it.      Till-  chief  production-*  in  tau^rht  the  univorsility  « if  tho  ottoots  of  Christ *8 

2. ♦'•.'•*<  Iju-hol-  of  whoat,  'Jl.TOo   <d'  saoritico,   and   was  dosipiatod   a  rnivorsalist, 

.  IT.  i.")2  uf  ojits -'»."'J.'>  of  putat<»o-*.  His   fullowors  woro   stylod  AinyraMists  fnmi 

tu^i*t'  hay.     Thori*  wore  *2o\  hor-»os,  his  4lis<'iplo  Moi?«o  Ainyraut,  and  idsofnmi  him- 

•  •wr«,  4<i7  otlicr  <attlc,  l.o4*J  ^^hoop,  solf  C'amoronito-*.  Thoy  arc  to  be  distin;;uish- 
'ino.  ('a])itaK  Kni|iorium.  lit  A  '  iil  from  Canioronians.  His  w(»rks,  including 
!i  of  I.uni-iaiia,  hordorin;r  on  tho  posthumous  remains,  wore  published  at  (ie- 
xico,  and  IntcrM-ctod  !»y   Mormon-  .  nova  in  HmK. 

po|».  in   I^To,  l.:»;il,  of'wliom  :M*J  ('A.1IRB0X,  Bieliir<l,aScotti<<h]>renrhfr,  found- 

d.     Til'- •'urt'.icc  i^  h»w  and  swampy.  ,  or  <>f  tho  Canioronians,  born  in  Falkland,  Fife- 

wa-  iMriiii'd  in   I'^T'*  from  portions  .shiro,  killed  July  2i»,  i»»sn.     His  fatlior,  a  small 

and  N'.rmilion  pari'*ho'*.    Tiio<hiof  "hopkoopor,    was   an    Kpiscopalinn.     Cameron 

in  I'^T"  wtTf  M.l")l  bn-^hids  of  In-  followed  for  a  time  tho  same  rolijrious  faith, 

^ols  nt"  -v\  i  rt  pntalois,  «iin*i  balcs  id  and  was  appointoil  ma^tor  of  the  pari-h  "cIkmiI. 

II   lihd-..   <it   ?.UL'ar.     There   were  This  niailo  him /.r  ofh'cio  the  prot'ontiir  of  tho 

'S,    U'-'i  milch    cows,   s.*j:{:i  other  parish  church.     But  having  hoard  M>mo  field 

> -Imii..  .Mild  *2.7'.U  -wine.     Capital,  preacher^,  ho  was  converted  to  IVesbytorian- 

i-nii'i".     III.  A  S.  CI •iinty  i.f  Texas,  i-m.     KeM:rnin:r  his  nttice  as  panndiial  master, 

of  Ml  \ii'»,  ;i!id -eparaNil  fn»m  Mi'X-  ho  w;is  ordained  as   a   field    licentiate.     Tho 

liio  (ir.jipji-:    are:i.  :».onn  s.).  m. ;  I'rosliytorians  wore  at   that  time  dividod  into 

►.  lo,'i;»:i.  I.!  w  hoiii  l.'t7  were  Ciilorod.  two  part io«*,  lui  acciMint  of  a  bill  denominated 

d  i«y -..  .    r.d -Tnarii'-,  \>  hich  have  an  the  indul;:once,  which,  by   makin;r  their  wi>r- 

mil  <  i.iitaiii^  pair  t»f  I-la  del  l*adre,  >hip  lo^al,   was  doM^nied   to  harnioni/o    thorn 

•parait  d   iV. -m   t!i.«    mainland  l»y  a  with  the  irovornment  and  tho  o-tabli'.he*!  re- 

y  ot'  vv.it.r  «  alli  d  L;i:rnna  <le  la  Ma-  li:rion.     Snme   of  tho  miniMors  accepted   tlie 

•  an-  iiiMiiv  lalxes  >evi  ral  <»f  whi<'h  indultTouco ;  others  rot'u>ed  it**  j>roto<'tion.  and 
i:..-   va!!  y  nf  t!ie   l»io  (iraiido  i.«»  !  opp«i-ed  their  brethren  tor  aciprh-M-enco.     Cam- 
tin-  !'.  ::iain!iT  of  tin-  cMiinty  i'4  oidy  oron  s<Min  liecamo  a  powerful  loader  of  the  op- 

L'!M''"'iij.     Tl  I' cl.iif  jirudMctiMii-*  in  pMiuMits  an<l  when  the  p»vormiiont  i^-ued  a 

.".•*,  1^7  I'l-licN  n!"  III. Han  i-urn,  ."lOO  proclamation   to  ^upl»re^s   thorn,    he    fnumi   it 

.  I  I.;'"  i'  -.  i.t'woiil.  ami  \\x  balcH  neeosNirv  to  tleo  t<»  Holland.     \\v  roturne«l  in 

I'll.  :■.■  v..  :\«  .'..  ;ns  Iimik..^,  'ejs  ujihh  it'iso,  renewed  his  Inutility  to  tho  oonr-e  of  the 

»*J    ii:\.r  «af:!..    7.»'".o    >heip.   and  i:<ivernmont,  and  ]iu>he<l  his  tippoHtinn  t>>  such 

'.     (  ai  i:;.;.  I !r.»\Mi-v!l!f.  an  extreme  that.  >onn  after  thedelV-at  at  Botli- 

,  John,  a  Si'i>tti<i!i  tlieoli'^'ian,  born  well  Uridiro,  ho  marched  into  Sanipdiar  at  the 

a^"  ;'    1"«7'.*,  dj.  «1   at    M««iita'ilian.  head  of  his  troupe,  an^l  formally  declared  war 

Hit  ]''1'\     \\r  w  ;■>  e.!Meat«-d  at  the  aiTaiust  the  ptvernmeut.     Near  Ainl's  M«»«»s  his 

t\  ill  :-...tw.  wliip.'  at  the  aire  of  ll»  band  was  attacked  hy  tho  n»yal  tniops;  ho  was 

Mp  ii  !;:.  I  ill  -k  laiij'ia-T'-.  which  lie  killed,  ami  his  head  ami  liand*  wore  <'Ut  «»ir,  <'ar- 

fi-:.  'y.     In  ir."  ►'j^-  went  to  I'ramv.  ried  t«»  KdinburL'h,  and  oxiMK-ed  un  Notherbow 

:<•;■  '  "  t!i»'  i;ni\ir««i!y  t.f  KorL'era**,  I*ort.     II i*<  name,  tirst  applied  to  hi-^  folhnvors, 

•  ►  y«  .  v^  ]  rnii-->.»r  *>['  i-hiln-upliy  at  ha-  been  >ince  impr«»perly  extended  t<»t!ie  per- 
n- «   '  ■  r.Miov  I  i|  Tm  n..|-draii\.     l»v  soouto«l  Sc»itti-h  IVcbvtorian*  in  L'oneral. 

•  ■t  t'  .   ■  ■ii:-.  'i  111  r.-  t".Hir  ^Tudeiir-nf  i.lMKKO\,  SIbm.  an  Ameri«-an  -enaTor,  burn 

•  ?•■■  '  ■  !i' lin- -1  'V'-'t  rlic  cl.iir.h  in  Kani-a^ter  «•«•..  !\nn.,  Manh  s,  17!''.'.  Ho 
ii.  :•  .  -^  .1-  !.  •'.:  Ii  if«d  I'M'-  I.f  t!.e-e,  became  a  printer,  and  in  1*^2"  tho  edit'»r  of  a 
!('■  II  \*  ♦'■::>.  r- :ii  r.-.ri*.  (liiKva.  newspaper  at  l''i\  !• -rMwu.  In  l^i'i'  he  re- 
•«•'.'  J!!  !»;"*^  !i.  Im  .•:i!i..-  j.a-T'»r  at  mi>ved  to  Harri-'bur:^.  w  lure  he  tdiled  a  demo- 
iri'i  '  I''i^  ;!•■•? —  •!•  «'l  t!it.»Io^'y  at  cratic  JMurnal,  became  prcident  «»f  a  bank,  and 
l.e  :i;. ■.■»■■!-::>!..  .!i_-ili-|..  v^,d  in  1  •'■•J  I  »»iihM'ipu-ntly  of  two  railmad  «'"njpanii-.  In 
m *  :'•■•.  il  \\  ar  in  rraii'e.Cam-  l*^l."i  ho  was  elected  Cniteil  State"*  -  n;;t'»r  to 

nI  !-•  <i.  i-.'.'-A.   W  ImTi'  lie  wa-    :''*r  A  \\\\  tllO    \ae:incv  canned    l'\    tli*'    re-.i«'7i..ti..n    of 

«'t   ::.          ..--ry.     lb-  w  i  nt   hack  Mr.  Buchanan.  \iU  tt  rm  «'l.»-iri«'  iti  l**l'.».     Ho 

ar.'!    ■■     I'-_M    !■     :i':i»-  piotc^ur  *'\  acti'<l  witli  the  deni.»i  raTic  p:trTy,  \iifin::  in  fa- 

M"  I."  :;  ■;;:!.      i"!,'   'l-».  tiino  of  pas-  vor  vi  dedarin^Mhat  war  o.\iMe«l  witli  Mexico, 
"1..  iji.  —  IJ 
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and  in  favor  of  tho  proposition  to  extend  the 
•Missouri  compromise  line  to  the  Pacific.  Af- 
ter tlie  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  in 
1854  he  allied  himself  with  the  repuhlican  par- 
ty, and  in  1857  was  again  elected  United  States 
senator.  In  tho  republican  convention  held  at 
Chicago  in  May,  1860,  he  was  proposed  as  a 
candidate  for  tho  presidency,  and  on  the  first 
ballot  received  about  50  votes.  Mr.  Cameron^s 
name  was  then  withdrawn,  his  friends  voting 
for  Mr.  Lincoln.  On  Lincoln^s  inaugaration, 
March  4,  1801,  Mr.  Cameron  became  secretary 
of  war.  lie  remained  in  the  cabinet  till  Jon. 
14, 1862,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  appointed 
minister  to  Russia,  being  succeeded  as  secre- 
tary of  war  by  Mr.  Stanton.  He  retained  the 
misision  to  Russia  only  a  short  time,  and  return- 
ed to  America  in  November,  1862.  In  1866  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  United  States  senate, 
and  in  1872  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations,  in  place  of  Mr.  Sum- 
ner.    He  was  reelected  as  a  senator  in  1873. 

CAHERONlAx^'S,  a  sect  of  Scotch  Presbyterian 
dissenters,  named  after  Richard  Cameron. 
James  I.  had  enforced  on  his  Scottish  subjects 
a  liturgy  which  the  people  abhorred.  This  ex- 
ercise of  the  royal  prerogative  led  in  1638  to 
the  formation  of  the  covenant,  **in  behalf  of 
the  true  religion  and  freedom  of  the  kingdom." 
Tho  organization  of  the  Scottish  presbytery 
was  still  further  completed  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government, 
a  Calvinistic  confession  of  faith,  and  the  two 
catechisms,  which  documents  are  still  the 
standards  of  the  Scottish  kirk.  The  act  of 
1601  of  the  English  and  Scotch  parliaments 
against  conventicles,  the  legalized  persecutions 
under  Turner,  Dalzicl,  and  Drummond,  the 
famous  writ  of  law-burrows  issued  by  Charles 
II.  in  1670,  the  intercommuning  expedient 
of  Lauderdale  and  Sharpe,  and  the  execution 
of  Mitchell  in  107!),  had  all  contributed  to 
exasperate  the  Covenanters  to  a  point  where 
they  thought  forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  duty. 
The  Covenanters  had  made  a  stand  at  Bothwcll 
Bridge,  and  ha<l  been  disastrously  defeated. 
Many  uf  them  sought  to  screen  themselves  from 
royal  vengeance  l)y  frequenting  the  churches 
of  the  indulged  ministers.  But  a  few,  headed 
by  Cameron  and  Cargill,  met  at  Sanquhar, 
June  22,  1080,  and  tliere  promulgated  "A 
Declaration  and  Testimonie  of  the  true  Pres- 
byterian, Anti-Prelatic,  Anti-Erastian,  and 
Persecuted  Party  in  Scotland,"  j)roclaimed  war 
against  the  kin;r  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper,  and 
protested  against  receiving  the  duke  of  York 
in  Scotland.  Only  00  men  could  be  mustered 
to  sustain  this  declaration.  Tliev  took  their 
stand  at  Aird's  Moss  on  July  20  following, 
where  Cameron  and  several  of  his  followers 
fell  in  a  skirmish.  Cargill  escajK'd  and  con- 
tinued to  j)rea<*h  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  in 
fieMs  and  woods.  When  the  royalists  added 
the  test  (1<ISI),  the  C«»venanters,  or  Cameroni- 
ans  as  they  were  henceforth  known,  formally 
denounced  it  at  Lanark,  Jan.   12,   1682,  and 
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again  afflnned  the  fiamrpiKar  Mgm,  % 
they  repeated  in  16Bi,  and  mil  i  %i 
the  acoesrion  of  _e  duke  of  tud  mk 
They  remained  inflexible  throo^boc  »i 
of  that  king,  and  aapportcd  tbe  primtf 
on  his  assuming  the  crovn  i/  lapi . 
were  diapleaaed  bj  the  fon  k  ite 
Presbytenan  church  wai  KfCond.  T^ 
se^nently  exerted  aD  their  nflaaee 
onion  of  Scotland  and  Eoflnd.  TWf 
Scotland  aometiniea  denomuutcd  "(tt  1 
terian  Diaaenterai*^  at  Calnai^  ii 
Presbyterian  in  gorenuocfiL  ad 
from  the  chorch  of  Scotland.   Tk 
of  this  denomination  vif  iM 
Aug.  1,  1748,  when  an  act  of  vAam 
procured  in  their  faTor,  mlcr  tk 
of  the  *' Reformed   Pretbnay." 
now,  both  in  Great  Bntaia  asii  t» 
States,  called  Reformed  Fteihpam, 

PEE8BTTEUAXISIC.) 

CAHEIMmy  or  OmmmB^%  nmi 

Oninea,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Aftka  k 
the  bight  of  Biafrm  by  an  crtvurVn 
in  which  are  aereral  lai^ge  hiMak. 
month  the  shores  are  orcffrovi  iA 
groweB.    For  about  40  m.  above  tm ' 
serves  an  arerage  breadth  of  40#  lak 
a  point  90  m.  distant  from  tbe  mI' 
cataract.    During  the  rainy  ami  k 
gable  by  vessels  «  anj  sin;  bat  n  Ai 
son  its  depth  is  oolj  from  S  to  9 
total  lengtn  is  unknown.    Ob  mid 
ands  at  its  month  is  the  tovi  <f  ' 
the  centre  of  an  important  cobbv 
ing  salt,  powder,  dothSk  bsti^fli 
exporting  gum,  pepper,  irory,  taij^^ 
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pon  the  W.  coast  of  Aftics,  Ivi^r  w 
^  57'  and  4<*  25'  N.,  and  ktt.  r  aifl 
corering  an  area  of  about  700 1 
form  a  huge  Tolcanic  msHLtbe 
mits  of  which  are  said  to  nsck  a< 
of  18,000  ft.     Upon  the  wot  thi< 
touch  the  gnlf  of  Guinea  snd  ibi 
bordering  the  estuaries  of  the  M 
Calabar  rivers;  upon  the  foatk  Ik?! 
down  to  the  guli;  imoa  the  csrt  i 
the  western  bnncb  of  the  Jmk^< 
branch  of  whidi  fbms  the 
Oameroons  river,  between  Cipe  i 
the  north  and  G»e  SadlshsMiil 
The  summit  of  the  GanierooBmr 
ed  bj  Capt.  R.  F.  Burton  i 
botanist  Mann  at  the  end  of 
Up  to  the  heiriit  of  about  4.0Wft< 
of  the  monntiuis  are  oonmd  viifc*] 
growth  of  palma, 
fig  tree,  eardamnma>  cabbage  Mj 
oaks,  ericas,  enomoai 
and  still  higher  np  bj 


At  the  elevation  of  4,860  It  bi|i»i' 

indflddsT* 


of  lava 
heiriit  ol  I 
whieh  tliere  i 
region  si^thM 


appear  tttfi<> 
-    tier" 
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I- r -1 '■]•*"*  nf  tin*  iiU'untaiiis  up-  his  lu-phcw  to  Mcxin>  to  hecoiuo  roconoiltMl 

I'l.ipttil  f.,  tlu*  riiltnrc  of  rjioao,  with  tlio  >f>jinijinls.     The  jimswit  of  (.'iiiiiiimt- 

r.  alt!iiiiiu'h  ihf  liatiaiiii  an<l  iho  /in  \va>  tliat  ho  could  ciitiT  Moxiro  iHily  to  dc- 

r  |>rin<i|ial  prodm-tMiii>.  slroy  the  oppri.*>s<)rs  of  hi-i  country.      Moiito- 

•ri*  FiriiN  a  Iloruaii  maLri-^trati*,  zuiiia  thoii  do>pat<*lK*(l  :*^»t'rct  a^n-nt-  toToznico 

•  •«•  ill  :i«;.'i  U.  ('.  Ili>  iiaiiif  is  to  jri-t  possesion  i if  the  yuuiiL'  prliire.  His 
«"H!i-  I'f  ihf  ;.'r*"atc^t  c>oiii«»  ill  otli<*i'rs  and  frieinU  Were  corrupted,  an<l  he 
:!i.-  njHiiiiir.  Hi-*  virtues  and  \v at  delivered  hy  them  to  C'ortes  and  iuipri:*- 
ordt  il,  ;tnd   pro!»aMy  exa;r;rera-  oned.     lie  was  releaMrd  alter  the  expulsion  of 

riiit.ir  ij.     He  appear**  tir>i  as  the  SpaniunU,  and  is  suppo<«ed  to  have  I>eri2»hed 

:ir  p:i  I».  (*.,  then  -ev^-ral  times  >oon  at'ler  in  tiie  Me^re  o\'  Mexico. 
iMif.  liw  tiiiK-' a*- dictator,  and         (MMISiKIK^   (so   called   from    the   eoinimt^   a 

\.     IlaviiiL'  M-rved  «lurinL'  tlie  kirnl  of  sniock  fnH-k. which  they  wore),  French 

Hi]  ill   the  war  ajairi"«t   Falerii,  l*rotestantsof  theCevenneN  whorehelled  at  the 

ii>  tiiM  di'tator«-liip  the  FalixM,  hefdnnin;;  of  the  iHth  <*enlury ;  tliey  are  also 

•iiar«-.    an  1     i»thrr    trihes,    ad-  called  C'evenids.     As  early  as  the  llitli  century 

|uri«  trar»-d  thrnuijh  a  «»ii!>terra-  the  Alhi;rens<.*s  mid  Wahleiisi'S  had  taken  ref- 

•  •  tin- rity,  and  fhu-4  put  an  en<I  u;re   in    the    Ceveniies,    where   they    were  iK.*- 

h  had  alr«-ady  hi-.ud  ten  years,  casiotially    suhjected    t«)    perse<'Ution.       After 

iiiripiiai  rnrrancv  at  Konie  in  a  the  reformation  they  adopted  the  (*alvini^tic 

>\  iMiir  wliiti;  h-ir-ie-J,  and  a^ked  <'ree<l.     They  were  of  a   peaceful  disposition, 

I  if  t'u«-  l"Mity,  to  aiM'oiuplish  a  hut  during'  the  reijrn  of  I-ouis  XIV.  were 
wli.i"e'ijM»ii  hi-^i'ncMiiie-'ac«'UM'd  su!)iectetl  to  a  Ion;:  ."cries  of  ]>erse4'Uti<inM. 
iid  ixtiMti'ii).  Iiiit  he  earned  IVoniinent  ami>ii<;  their  enemies  \Na<>  the  al>]»e 
J  «Mriiiiir-t  «»f  Kali-rii.     ITh  ciin-  du  C'itavhu   wiio  .suhjecte<l    nianv  uf  them  to 

II  t'ltiii'  i-riii::rati.»n  of  iln*  i»eo-  torture.  One  ni;rht  in  !7'»-  a  few  hundred  of 
[iTtd  liirii  iiupojiidar.  Ilaxin^''  thi-m  hl«ile  to  the  castle  of  lN>nt  4le  Montvert, 
.vit!i  v\\\  'v//\\nz  apart  of  the  hi-*  reMden<'e,  m-ized  the  ald»e,  and  put  him  to 
:y.  h«'  li.tt  K«i!in',  and  was  living  death.  This  was  the  signal  of  jreueral  rehel- 
I  w  li.  ti  tin- dauNun  It-r  Hreiinu-i  lion.  The  ('amiMard>  llew  to  ami'*.  *' No 
a;r«- 1  li'-m--.  Ih- ri-pul-rd  the?M  ta\es"  and  **  Lil>erty  of  c<»ns*ienre"  were  the 
-»  -ii  irtiv  rii  ail.il  l.y  the  di--  ilevices  iii<*<'rihed  4Hi  their  ^taiulards.  Amon^ 
apit"l.  ;iiid  apjM-ared  at  lloiiie,  ihrir  leaders  wi-re  Uolalid.  who  had  srrved  in 
.■::.  ii.|.  at  ih.'  ht-.-i'l  i»f  ail  army,  tin*  army  and  po^«i<'>*e<l  some  military  knowl- 
v\  li»:i  lij.'  ;:.«Id  l«»r  whirh  tlif  rcLv  ;  .lean  Cavalier,  n  joiirnryiuan  haker, 
-  •!  ]•  are  wa>  luiiiu'  wri^died  who  evine««l  miiarkahle  tahiit-*:  ilaxenal  and 
,iu:i.:-.      '■  Itiirue  lii>-»  lur  iVei'-  .\hdias  Manuel,  surnaiiird  Catinat.     The  mar- 

\i''  i\ilaiiii<-.l.  and   attai-kin.:  >hal  «le   .Moiiirrvel.  who  was  lir-.t   -eiif  au'ainst 

••1  T;;ti!i  t\v:'«-.  ;ja<l  a  iiew  tri-  tln'iii,  thou;:ht    that   t«Tri»r  and  -evrrity  Were 

■1   I  •>■  •■•!rl  li'Miid'is  aii«l  pre-  the  only  nuan-*  of  Miliiliiin::  tliem  :  their  xill.'ures 

■I":-;!  Ml'  I:  i:iii',   iimw  in  ruin-,  were    huriied,    and    tin*    pri-Miur-   liaiiji**!    or 

\    <ir..it-l    a    t.»:illtit»n  nf  the  hroken  oil  ihf  whet  I.      The  C'amisird*  in  their 

•r  >    III-,  :iiid  1.  itiii-:  wa^  "Uc-  turn    huriud    ami    pilhiL^'tl   Cathnlie    \illa::es, 

a-::ii:i-:  Air.iMii:  ha<l  to^tru::-  Ni<ked  rhunhe*,  and  ma-^aind  priest*.     Mar- 

■i\;!!:»  «•!'  Nliiiili  >;  »'iiih'av«n\il  ^lial   Villar'«,   who  Micceeth'd    Montnvel,  tried 

■  »:■  i-'it  ..•  j-':::'i  I'ln.-  liUlTi.  to  eleniency  and  per>uasinn.  and  lirouidit  a  num- 

.'.\\   i'»_'.i*i.'a-'  in    l"i\'»r   »«f  ih.-  Iier  «'f  Camis'inls  to  terms,  am* »n:;  them  .lean 

:  ;•  "I"  !".■:•  t!i-  lii'M  liliif.  \\a>»  at  ('a\alier,    wlm   wa-*  tln-n   the  al'li-^t   and    mo-.t 

i'li  v:.!.irii»;i-i  i.N^  :•  i!n- (iaul-.  popular  of   their  «hi»-ts.      lint   this  su]>mi'-'*ii»n 

'•r  (aromii/lii,  a    Mr\;raii  kin^'.  di<l  not  hrim:  the  **i«n'» "t  t«»  a  i-Io-^i-.     Cavalier 

[■■  •A..-II  ;.  .1  u  i»:"  M'iiite/unia,  was  dtiii»unred   as  a  traitor  hy  hi-   hrethri-n; 

•  T-  '■   1  ■'.  li:--  priiii  ipal  rity  i.f  tiie  otluT  leader*,  and  e-pe^-iallv  Ihiland.  «'i»n- 
n.,-.'.  ,.  j,i":,-!-.  ::M.l  j p!i--aw  tinned    to   n-i-ii.       T.iit    Upland    havin;:   lu-en 

:i  •':      .!:':ii;.a'  .'11  "f  ti..  ir  kiii::  kilh-'l  in  IT'^K  ho-lililii- ^hnk*  iu'd.  tin*  einintry 

•  !■■!•  C  .:!■  -  :;ii.l  :!i.-  S;.aiila:"«N.  w  a««  ap|>arenily  pa«-i'ifd.  an-!  Villar^  hit  it  for 
•;••-•!  a  <:■ .  i.i'-.i:i-n  ft"  war  ••tln-r  -ervirr.  In  17""».  howi'V«r.  Mar-hal 
■i_M  :•>..  'I:..  ji"i;-.«-al  w  a-*  ri--  PuTwiik  had  airaiii  to  eni-!i  an  in-urre«ti<iii. 
i>.  ■-■■!,  :;!ii  (  .i:m:ii  I'.'in  •  allnl  A  lew  vrar"  latiT.  throMjh  th^'  a^Ttiii  v  «»f  -mne 

• 

i"«i-  t     1.  i'...-  fin   i--.ii?r\  iinini'-  I'utih   einiH«<iries  a  in  w   ri^iii::  tiM»k   plaee  in 

^p« '  t   r-i  ■•..   tr.-iT.  1  .-.•»  «Ti«  lair*.  the  \iv.irai-,  a  p.-irt  of  tin*  CeVi  iitie*  lonntry ; 

pai'liij  T.»   i!i;.:v\i  a»'.iiii-r    Tv/-  and   iM  Hujtpres-iion  wa-  a  liard  t.i-k  t*or  the 

r- I  r I  -  ':' iTii'ii- I'l   M-'nTr/uiiia  L''»virnmenf    of  r<nii-i    \1V.     Thi-    Cami-ijirds 

d't.  M- .  -  •■!  f..-  t  -w  n  and  thi'  w»  re    littne-t    ;tntl    \irlU'ins   pi-ipli-.   hut   their 

pil:.:.-'-.  ii.'iii.-i  :  .:ii  tin!i:in::i'  name  wa«i  wrouijlully  a—>uined  hy  tr«Mi|i*  of  r«.h- 

.1  r  -  1  •   :..  Tri,.-.»n  in-tvad  "f  her«  who.  ah<>ut  the  s;inieperii^J.  pillu^'ed  suiuo 

:i:-t._.,*.;.':i  M.-n-'. :  iUia  iu'.ited  parts  of  l-;an:ueilue. 
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of  privileges  from  Edward  I.  (1291).  Fuller 
charters  were  granted  in  the  reigns  of  Edward 
II.,  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  and  Henry  IV. ; 
and  more  ample  privileges  were  given  by  Henry 
v.,  Edward  IV.,  and  Henry  VII.  Elizabeth 
granted  an  enlarged  charter  in  1562,  and  par- 
liament in  1572  confirmed  this  and  all  pre- 
ceding grants,  with  an  act  of  incorporation 
under  the  name  of  the  *^  chancellor,  masters, 
anjj  scholars  of  the  university  of  Cambridge." 
Queen  Victoria  confirmed  the  charter  and 
privileges  by  order  in  council,  July  31,  1858. 
The  university  consists  of  the  following  17  col- 
leges: St.  Peter's,  founded  by  Hugh  de  Bal- 
sham,  bishop  of  Ely,  in  1257;  Clare  Hall,  by 
Elizabeth  de  Burgo,  countess  of  Clare,  in  1826 ; 
Pembroke  Hall,  by  the  countess  of  Pembroke 
in  1347;  Gonville  and  Caius,  by  Edmund  Gon- 
ville  in  1348,  increased  by  John  Caius  in  1558 ; 
Trinity  Hall,  by  W.  Bateman  in  1350;  Corpus 
Christi,  by  two  Cambridge  guilds  in  1352; 
King's,  by  Henry  VI.  in  1441 ;  Queens',  by 
Margaret  of  Aryou  in  1448,  refounded  by  Eliz- 
abeth Widville  in  1465;  St.  Catherine's,  by 
Robert  Woodlark  in  1473;  Jesus,  by  John 
Alcock,  bishop  of  Ely,  in  1496;  Christ's,  by 
Henry  VI.  in  1456,  refounded  bv  the  countess 
of  Richmond  and  Derby  in  1505;  St.  Jolin's, 
by  the  countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby  in 
1511;  Magdalene,  by  Baron  Audley  in  1519; 
Trinity,  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1546 :  Emmanuel, 
by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  in  1584 ;  Sidney  Sussex, 
by  the  countess  of  Sussex  in  1598 ;  Downing, 
by  Sir  George  Downing  in  1800.  Each  col- 
lege is  a  cori)orate  body,  bound  by  its  own 
statutes,  but  is  likewise  subject  to  the  general 
laws  of  the  university.  Each  of  the  17  col- 
leges furnishes  members  both  for  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  government  of 
the  university.  The  former  branch  consists  of 
a  senate,  w^ich  is  divided  into  two  houses, 
the  regents^  and  the  non-regents*  house,  and 
of  the  council  of  the  senate,  by  which  every 
university  grace  must  be  sanctioned  before  it 
can  be  brought  before  the  senate.  No  degree 
is  ever  conferred  without  a  grace  for  that 
purpose.  The  council  consists  of  the  chancellor, 
the  vice-chancellors,  four  heads  of  colleges, 
four  professors  of  the  university,  and  eight 
other  members  of  the  senate.  The  executive 
officers  of  the  university  are  a  chancellor,  a  vice 
chancellor,  a  high  steward,  a  commissary,  the 
assessor,  two  proctors,  a  librarian,  a  registrar, 
two  moderators,  syndics,  or  otKcers  appointed 
for  special  cases,  two  pro-proctors,  three  es- 
quire bedels,  and  various  inferior  officers.  The 
university  sends  to  the  house  of  commons  two 
members,  who  are  chosen  by  the  collective 
body  of  the  senate.  Tlio  public  j)rofessors  are : 
the  Lady  Margaret's  professor  of  divinity  ;  the 
regius  professors  of  divinity,  civil  law,  physic, 
modern  history,  Hebrew,  Greek;  a  professor 
of  Arabic,  and  a  reader  who  is  app(»inted  by 
the  lord  nhnoner;  the  Lucasian  professor  of 
mathematics;  professors  of  moral  philosophy 
or  casuistry,  chemistry,  anatomy,  botany,  anil 


geology;  the  Plnmian  professor  of  astronomj 
and  experimental  philosophy;  the  Lowndean 
professor  of  astronomy  and  geometry;  the 
Norrisian  professor  of  divinity;  the  Jack- 
sonian  professor  of  natural  and  experimental 
philosof)hy ;  the  Downing  professors  of  the 
laws  of  England  and  of  medicine;  the  pro- 
fessors of  mineralogy,  political  economy,  and 
music;  and  the  Disney  professors  of  archie- 
ology,  founded  in  1831  by  John  Disney.  Be- 
sides these  regular  professorships,  there  are 
various  endowed  lectureships.  A  board  of 
mathematical  studies  was  established  in  1848, 
a  board  of  classical  studies  in  1854,  and  aboard 
of  medical  studies  in  the  same  year.  The  rev- 
enues of  the  separate  colleges  are  large,  and  are 
derived  from  endowments  and  fees ;  but  those 
of  the  university  are  smaU,  and  hardly  exceed 
£5,500  a  year.  The  public  income  of  the  uni- 
versity is  chiefly  from  the  proceeds  of  the  rec- 
tory of  Burwell,  from  matriculation  and  oth- 
er fees,  and  from  the  profits  of  the  Pitt  or 
university  press.  The  professors  are  paid  from 
the  university  funds,  or  by  the  government,  or 
from  estates  left  for  that  purpose.  The  senate 
appoints  some  of  the  professors,  the  crown 
others,  and  still  others  are  elected  by  special 
bodies.  The  mode  of  admission  on  the  boards 
of  a  college  is  either  by  examination,  or  more 
usually  through  a  graduate^s  recommendatory 
certificate,  accom])anied  by  a  deposit,  called 
caution  money.  The  students  are  divided  into 
four  classes :  noblemen,  who  pay  £50  caution 
money ;  fellow  commoners,  who  pay  £25,  and 
who  receive  their  name  from  their  pri^ilegeTof 
dining  (having  their  *^  commons^')  at  the  table 
of  the  fellows ;  pensioners,  who  pay  £15,  and 
form  the  great  body  of  the  students  not  on  the 
foundation ;  and  sizars,  who  pay  but  £10,  and 
are  students  whose  poverty  prevents  their  tak- 
ing advantage  of  many  of  the  privileges  of  the 
university,  though  they  are  not  shut  out  from 
any  of  its  educatiomd  facilities.  The  sizars 
were  once  obliged  to  perform  the  most  menial 
offices,  but  for  many  years  this  custom  has  been 
abolished.  The  matriculation  fees  for  theee 
classes  of  students  are  respectively  £16,  £11, 
£5  10«.,  and  £1  5«.  There  are  various  degrees 
of  payment  for  tuition,  according  to  the  degree 
and  condition  of  the  members,  and  sligntlj 
differing  in  the  several  colleges.  The  annnid 
unavoidable  average  expenses  of  an  nndtf- 
graduate  or  student  are  about  £70.  Tlie  terms 
of  the  university  are  three,  viz. :  Midiaelmas, 
or  October,  begins  Oct.  1,  and  ends  Dec.  16; 
Lent,  or  January,  begins  Jan.  18,  and  ends  on 
the  Friday  before  Palm  Sunday;  Easter,  or 
midsummer,  lM>gins  on  the  Friday  after  Easter 
day,  and  ends  on  the  Friday  after  commence- 
ment day,  which  is  always  the  first  Tnesdaj  in 
July.  The  degrees  conferred  by  the  university 
are  those  of  bachelor  of  arts,  maj*ter  of  arts, 
bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity,  bachelor  and 
doctor  of  laws,  bachelor  and  doctor  in  physic, 
and  bachelor  and  doctor  in  music.  For  the 
reciuirements  in  taking  these  degrees,  see  Usi- 
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VEBsnr.  The  esaminationa  take  place  in  the 
Lent  term  in  each  year,  are  conducted  by 
the  moiler&tors  and  by  examiners  appuintcd 
by  the  senate,  and  the  course  of  study  pre- 
paratury  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  compriseg 
the  prin(.-i]>al  branehea  of  learning.  Tlie  lirat 
university  or  "previoua"  examination,  tech- 
nically called  the  ''  little  go,"  takes  place  in 
the  Lent  temi  of  the  second  year  from  that 
in  which  the  student  commences  his  academi- 
cal rc^ideDce,  the  subjects  of  examination  be- 
in^  one  of  the  fonr  Gospels  or  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  in  the  original  Greek,  Paloy'a  "Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,"  and  one  each  of  the 
Greek  and  of  the  Latin  classics.  The  exami- 
nation of  bachelors  of  arts  extends  over  22 
days ;  that  of  candidates  fur  mathematical  hon- 
ors, technically  called  the  motbematical  tripos, 
lasta  eight,  and  tliat  in  classical  learning,  or 
the  classical  tripos,  five  days.  ExaioinatioDs  in 
moral  and  natural  sciences  (moral  sciences  and 
natural  sciences  tripos)  have  likewise  been  in 
operation  since  185T  At  the  cluse  of  the  ex- 
am nat  on  a  select  numbc  30  at  I  a~t  are 
recommended  to  tl  e  approbat  on  of  tl  e  proc 
tors,  and  the  r  names  are  class  d  m  throe  d 
PIS  ons,  V  z  wranglers,  sen  or  opt  es,  and 
jnn  or  opt  mes  the  h  gl  est  of  ell  be  ng  the 
sen  or  wrangler  fur  tl  e  your  Tl  e  cand  dates 
are  then  adm  tted  to  tl  r  degr  cs  by  the  v  ce 
obancetlor  aft  r  they  1  ave  taken  the  oath  of 
oUeg  auce  and  suprt-macy    a  d  of  observ  ng 


tenable  for  life,  bnt  in  moat  cases  conditioned 
upon  taldngholy  orders  within  a  limited  period. 
Their  value  varies  from  £100  to  £300  per  an- 
num. There  are  also  salaries  attached  to  the 
offices  of  dean,  bursar,  steward,  &c. ;  and  there 


the  statutes  of 
declared  tliat  titcy 
church  of  Enghind 


and  havinp  also 

honiifide  members  of  the 

Viv  fi'llowships. 


are  prizes,  medala,  and  BchoIarsbipB  of  different 
values.  8  nee  the  days  of  Newton,  Cambridge 
has  been  conudered  more  particularly  the 
ch  sen  seat  of  mathematical  science,  but  the 
tendency  to  make  it  a  atronghold  of  learning 
n  all  tl  e  arions  branches  of  science  has  been 
ncroas  ng  of  late  years.  Among  the  eminent 
men  who  have  studied  at  -Cambridge  are 
Chancer  Bacon,  Coke,  Harvey,  Spenser,  Ben 
Jonson  U  Iton,  Dryden,  Newton,  Pitt,  and 
Byron  Among  the  famous  teachers  have 
been  Arcl  bishop  Whitgift,  Biahop  Wilkins, 
Isaac  Barrow,  and  Richard  Bentley. — Many  of 
the  pr  nc  pal  buildings  and  offices  of  the  vari- 
ous colleges  are  of  remarkable  beauty,  and 
above  all  the  Gothic  chapel  of  King's  college. 
The  public  buildings  of  the  university  consist 
of  the  senate  house,  the  nniversity  library, 
tl  e  schools,  the  university  or  Pitt  press,  the 
observato  v,  the  botanical  garden,  the  ana- 
t  n  cal  geological,  and  minernlogical  muse- 
and  the  celebrated  FitzWilliam  museum, 
I  r  the  establishment  of  which  Lord  Fitzwil- 
I  am  1  eqn  athed  to  the  university  the  annual 
n  ereit  of  £100,000  South  sea  annuities,  and 
b  cl  c  ntains  a  collection  of  books,  paintings, 
and  eng  nving^i.  The  university  library  has 
grcatlj  ncrcased,  mainly  throughathe  muniS- 
c  n  e  of  C  eorge  L  and  11.,  and  the  number  of 
pr  t  d  volumes  is  now  about  230,000.  There 
are  alio  about  3,000  mannscripts,  mhicb  con- 
t  n  any  remarkable  works.  By  the  copy- 
r  {,1 1  act  t  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  every  vol- 
ume, map,  and  print  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  library  of  Trinity  college  con- 
tains nearly  50,000  volumes,  including  MSS. 
in  the  handwriting  of  Milton.  Newton's  copy 
of  his  Priiicipiii.  and  Br.  Gale's  Arabic  manu- 
scripts; an  aildition  of  4,300  volumes  by  a  be- 
quest of  Archdeacon  Hare  is  especially  rich  in 
(ierman  literature.  The  library  of  Corpus 
Oliristi  college,  St.  John's  college  library,  and 
the  Pepysian  library  (so  called  after  Samuel 
PepysJ  also  contmn  many  ancient  mannscripts 
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and  curious  books.  Tliere  are  also  in  the  uni- 
versity a  hospital  founded  by  the  will  of  Dr. 
Addenbrooko  in  1753,  and  three  learned  asso- 
ciations, viz. :  a  philosophical,  an  antiquarian, 
and  an  architectural  society. — See  **  Five  Years 
in  an  English  University,''  by  C.  A.  Bristed 
(New  York,  1852;  new  ed.,  1872),  and  '^  Lec- 
tures on  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land,'' by  W.  Everett  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1865). 
CAMBRIDGE,  Dnkes  of.  I.  Adolphns  Frederick, 
born  in  London,  Feb.  25,  1774,  died  July  8, 
'  1850.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  George  III., 
and  the  uncle  of  Queen  Victoria.  He  entered 
the  British  army  as  ensign  when  16  years  of 
age,  afterward  completed  his  education  at  the 
university  of  Gottingen,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1703.  He  leaned  at  first  to  the  side  of 
tlio  opposition  on  the  question  of  the  French 
war,  but  afterward  sided  with  the  government. 
Ho  took  part  in  the  campaign  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  17l>3,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  at  tlie  battle  of  Hondschoote,  but  was 
Boon  afterward  exchanged.  In  1801-'3  he  was 
employed  in  Hanover,  vainly  endeavoring  to 

E reserve  it  from  foreign  occupation.  In  1816 
e  was  again  sent  to  Hanover  by  the  prince 
regent  as  governor  general,  and  in  1831  was 
appointed  viceroy  of  Hanover.  In  1837,  on 
the  separation  of  Hanover  from  the  British 
crown,  he  returned  to  England.  From  that 
period  he  was  chiefly  known  as  the  president 
of  charitable  societies,  and  chairman  at  anni- 
versary dinners.  II.  Georgre  M'Uliam  Frederick 
Charles,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  cousin  of 
Queen  Victoria,  born  in  Hanover,  March  26, 
1819.  He  became  colonel  in  the  army  in  1837, 
and  major  general  in  1845.  In  1850  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  duke  of  Cambridge,  in  1854 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general, 
and  in  1856  to  that  of  general.  He  commanded 
the  two  brigades  of  Highlanders  and  guards 
which  formed  the  first  division  of  the  army 
sent  to  the  Crimea.  He  led  these  troops  into 
action  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  at  Inker- 
man  had  a  horse  shot  under  him.  Directed  by 
his  physician  to  withdraw  for  a  time  from 
camp  life,  he  retired  first  to  Pera,  and  soon 
afterward  to  England.  In  July,  1856,  he  wtis 
ai»pointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
army,  and  «n  Nov.  9,  1862,  field  marshal.  He 
has  been  living  so  many  years  with  Miss  Fair- 
brother,  who  was  in  her  youth  an  actress  of 
celebrated  beauty,  that  she  is  generally  re- 
garded as  his  wife,  though  they  have  never 
been  married,  and  she  does  not  inhabit  his  offi- 
cial residence.  She  has  borne  him  many  chil- 
dren, who  are  called  after  their  father  Fitz- 
(ieorge.  Some  of  the  sons  are  in  the  army. 
— His  sister  ArorsTA,  born  July  10,  1822,  mar- 
ried on  June  28,  1843,  the  grand  duke  Frederick 
William  of  Mecklenhurg-Strelitz ;  and  his  sister 
Maky,  born  Nov.  27,  1833,  and  very  popular  in 
Ixmdou  society,  married,  July  12,  1866,  ('ount 
Francis  Hohenstein,  son  of  Duke  Alexander  of 
Wtlrtemberg  by  a  morgan Jitic  marriage  with 
the  countess  Hohenstein,  upon  whom  the  title 


of  Prince  Teck  was  conferred  by  the  king  of 
WQrtemberg  in  1863,  and  of  duke  in  1871. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE,  an  E.  county  of  England, 
bordering  on  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Essex,  Hertford,  Bedford,  Hunting- 
don, and  Northampton ;  area,  893  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1871,  186,363.  About  three  fourths  of 
the  county  consists  of  arable  land,  meadow, 
and  pasture,  the  remainder  being  fens.  Tlie 
upper  greensands,  which  crop  ont  near  the 
surface  in  some  places,  furnish  an  abundance 
of  the  fossils  called  coprolites,  which  are  of 
great  value  as  manure.  In  the  higher  parts 
the  land  produces  fine  crops  of  beans  and 
wheat;  cattle  and  sheep  thrive  on  the  thin 
chalky  soils,  and  on  the  fens ;  the  fens  also, 
when  drained,  produce  abundant  crops.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  county  is  flat;  in  fact, 
it  has  been  redeemed  for  agricultural  puq^oses, 
and  includes  part  of  the  great  Bedford  level. 
The  rivers  are  the  Ouse,  the  Nene,  the  Lark, 
and  the  Cam,  all  small,  but  rendered  usefol 
for  inland  navigation.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  several  railways  and  main  roads,  but  the 
internal  traffic  is  inconsiderable.  Capital,  Cam- 
bridge.— The  early  history  of  Cambridgeshire 
is  interesting  for  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
Saxons  in  the  isle  of  Ely  to  the  Normans. 
They  succeeded  for  a  considerable  time  in 
maintaining  their  independence  against  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  In  the  civil  wars  Cam- 
bridgeshire was  favorable  to  the  parliament, 
while  the  university  supported  the  king. 

CAMBRONNE,  Pierre  Jacqies  itieiM,  baron,  a 
French  general,  born  at  St.  S^'bastien,  near 
Nantes,  I)ec.  26,  1770,  died  in  Nantes,  Jan.  8, 
1842.  He  served  in  La  Vendue  under  Iloehe, 
then  in  Switzerland  under  Mass^na,  entered 
the  imperial  guard,  and  was  renowned  for  in- 
trepidity. When  the  emperor  was  sent  to 
Elba,  Cambronne  went  with  him,  and  during 
the  hundred  days  ho  received  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general  and  a  seat  in  the  senate.  At 
Waterloo  he  was  in  conmiand  of  the  imperial 
guard ;  and  when  the  day  was  lost,  being  sor- 
rounded  by  his  enemies  and  summoned  to 
surrender,  he  refused,  and  fell  covered  with 
wounds.  He  was  taken  from  among  the  dead, 
nearly  dead  himself,  carried  to  Brussels,  and 
afterward  to  London ;  but  having  been  charged 
in  France  as  guilty  of  an  attack  on  his  own 
country,  he  gave  himself  up  as  a  prisoner  and 
demanded  a  trial.  He  was  tried  and  honorably 
discharged.  After  the  revolution  of  July, 
1830,  although  almost  disabled  by  age  and 
wounds,  he  was  reinstated  among  the  staff 
officers  of  the  army. 

CAMBYSES,  the  second  Persian  king,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Cyrus  in  529  B.  C,  and  died 
in  522.  He  is  probably  the  Ahasnems  men- 
tioned in  Ezra  iv.  6-22  as  prohibiting  the 
Jews  from  rebuilding  their  temple.  lie  com- 
pleted the  annexations  of  his  father  in  western 
Asia,  and  in  525  con(]uered  Eg^'pt,  taking  its 
king  Psammenitus  captive.  He  then  desired 
to  attack  Carthage ;  but,  the  Phoenician  fleet, 
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which  formed  the  bulk  of  his  navy,  refused  to 
molest  their  own  colony.  An  army  sent  to 
take  possession  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon  perished  in  the  sand,  and  another  army, 
led  by  Cambyses  himself  against  the  Ethio- 
pians, was  reduced  by  hunger  and  disease. 
These  disasters  seem  to  have  deprived  Cam- 
byses of  his  senses,  and  his  subsequent  conduct 
was  that  Qf  a  madman.  Ue  put  his  brother 
Smerdis  to  death,  killed  one  of  his  sisters,  who 
was  (contrary  to  Persian  law)  also  his  wife, 
because  she  mourned  for  Smerdis,  and  treated 
the  Egyptians  with  great  cruelty.  lie  gave 
orders  for  the  destruction  of  many  Eg}'ptian 
sacred  monuments,  and  slew  the  god  Apis.  lie 
ordered  CroBsus,  the  ex-monarch  of  Lydia,  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  repented  immediately  that 
he  had  done  so ;  but  on  finding  that  his  offi- 
cers had  saved  Croesus,  he  ordered  them  to  ex- 
ecution for  disobedience,  though  he  took  the 
Lydian  again  into  favor.  His  eccentricities  and 
long  stay  in  Egypt  brought  about  a  revolution 
in  Persia,  where  Gomates,  a  Magus,  personated 
Smerdis,  and  was  acknowledged  as  kmg.  Cam- 
byses received  the  news  in  Syria,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  subdue  the  impostor,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  adherents  of  the  Magian  religion, 
when  ho  died,  according  to  Herodotus,  from  a 
wound  accidentally  inflicted  by  his  own  sword. 
CAMDEN,  the  name  of  four  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  S.  W.  county  of  New 
Jersey,  separated  from  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Delaware  river ;  area,  220  scj.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
46,103.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  the  soil 
of  the  E.  part  sandy,  and  that  of  the  W.  a  rich 
loam,  yielding  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  the  Philadelphia  markets.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Camden  and  Amboy,  Camden  and  At- 
lantic, Camden  and  Burlington  County,  West 
Jersey  and  Vineland  railroads,  and  a  branch 
of  the  New  Jersey  Southern  railroad.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  85,284  bushels 
of  wheat,  27,036  of  rye,  320,774  of  Indian  com, 
876,369  of  Irish  and  113,523  of  sweet  potatoes, 
16,389  tons  of  hay,  and  206,775  lbs.  of  butter. 
There  were  2,838  horses,  4,555  milch  cows, 
1,174  other  cattle,  900  sheep,  and  6,875  swine. 
Capital,  Camden.  II.  AN.  E.  county  of  North 
Carolina,  bounded  N.  by  Virginia,  S.  and  S. 
W.  by  Albemarle  sound  and  Pascjuotank  river ; 
area,  280  sq.  m.,  part  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  Dismal  Swamp ;  pop.  in  1870,  5,361,  of 
whom  2,121  were  colored.  It  has  a  level  sur- 
face and  a  fertile  soil.  Valuable  forests  of 
cedar  and  cypress  exist,  and  the  exportation  of 
the  timber  and  other  products  is  facilitated  by 
the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  22  m.  long.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  2,823  bushels  of 
wheat,  820,600  of  Indian  corn,  10,430  of  oats, 
24,055  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  58  bales  of  cot- 
ton. There  were  570  horses,  828  milch  cows, 
1,496  other  cattle,  1,075  sheep,  and  7,300  swine. 
Ca]>ital,  Camden  Court  House.  III.  A  S.  E. 
county  of  Georgia,  bordering  on  Florida  and 
the  Atlantic,  bounded  S.  by  St.  Mary*s  river, 
W.  partly  by  the  Santilla,  and  N.  by  the  Little 


Santilla ;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,615, 
of  whom  8,157  were  colored.  It  includes 
Cumberland  island  in  the  Atlantic,  18  m.  long, 
2  or  8  m.  wide,  and  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  channel.  The  surface  is 
level  and  the  soil  sandy.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  28,552  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  19,187  of  sweet  potatoes,  145  bales  of 
cotton,  and  2,877,020  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were 
226  horses,  2,073  milch  cows,  4,682  other  cat- 
tle, and  8,585  swine.  Capital,  Jeftersonton. 
iV.  A  central  county  of  Missouri,  drained  by 
the  Osage  and  several  other  rivers ;  area,  600 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,108,  of  whom  149  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the 
soil  tolerably  fertile.  Lead  mines  are  worked 
near  Osage  river,  which  is  navigable  during  a 
short  time  every  year.  The  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific railroad  touches  the  S.  E.  border.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  43,010  bushels 
of  wheat,  181,288  of  Indian  corn,  23,415  of 
oats,  and  25,507  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were 
2,030  horses,  1,544  milch  cows,  2,935  other 
cattle,  6,874  sheep,  and  9,916  swine.  Capital, 
Linn  Creek. 

CAMDEN.  I.  A  city  and  the  capital  of  Cam- 
den county,  N.  J. ;  pop.  in  1870,  20,045.  It 
is  built  on  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Delaware,  immediately  opposite  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
four  ferries.  The  streets  are  regular,  and  in- 
tersect one  another  at  right  angles.  There  are 
many  fine  buildings;  the  principal  public  edi- 
fices are  a  court  house  and  jail,  and  the  rail- 
road depots.  There  are  several  iron  founde- 
ries,  chemical  and  glass  works,  and  some  other 
manufactories.  In  1871  there  were  12  public 
schools  with  8  male  and  59  female  teachers, 
and  1,450  male  and  1,550  female  pupils.  There 
are  three  weekly  newspapers.  The  city  was 
chartered  in  1831.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Camden  and  Amboy,  the  West  Jersey,  and  the 
Camden  and  Atlantic  railroads.  11.  The  capital 
of  Kershaw  county,  S.  C,  102  m.  N.  N.  W.  of 
Charleston;  pop.  in  1870,  1,007,  of  whom  555 
were  colored.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and 
productive  region,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Wate- 
ree  river,  which  is  navigable  to  this  point  by 
steamboats,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  near  the 
town.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Camden  branch 
of  the  South  Carolina  railroad,  and  contains 
an  arsenal,  academy,  factory,  bank,  4  churches, 
and  a  weekly  newspaper.  A  battle  was  fought 
here,  Aug.  16,  1780,  between  Gates  and  Com- 
wallis,  in  which  the  former  was  routed  and  De 
Kalb  mortally  wounded ;  and  another,  known 
as  the  engagement  of  Hobkirk's  Hill,  April 
25,  1781,  between  Greene  and  Rawdon,  the 
latter  of  whom  kept  the  field.  A  monument 
to  De  Kalb  was  erected  in  1825,  of  which 
Lafayette  laid  the  comer  stone.  Two  Indian 
mounds  exist  near  the  town.  Ill*  The  capi- 
tal of  Wilcox  county,  Ala.,  33  m.  S,  W.  of 
Selma;  pop.  in  1870,  3,060,  of  whom  2,226 
were  colored.  It  stands  on  a  healthy  emi- 
nence, about  4  m.  from  the  Alabama  river,  and 
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is  the  centre  of  an  active  trade.  A  weekly  ■  until  the  close  of  the  American  war  he  con- 
newspaper  18  puhlislicd  hero.  IVt  The  capital  I  tinned  in  opposition  to  the  government  of  Lord 
of  Washita  county,  Ark.,  82  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  |  North,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  elo- 
Little  Rock;  pop.  in  187u,  l,r>12,  of  whom  012  '  quenco  witli  which  he  contended  in  parliament 
were  colored.  It  stands  on  a  declivity  of  a  i  for  the  rights  of  the  Americans.  After  the 
range  of  hills,  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Washita  resignation  of  Lord  North's  ministry  in  1782, 
river,  at  the  head  of  navigation  for  large  steam-  '  he  was  made  president  of  the  council,  but  re- 
ers,  and  possesses  great  advantages  for  trade.  It  signed  the  next  year  on  the  accession  of  the 
was  formerly  a  rendezvous  for  hunters,  known  '  *' coalition  ministry,"  and  enlisted  under  the 
as  /icore  d  Fahre,  It  was  settled  in  1842,  on  ,  banner  of  the  younger  Pitt  The  sncceas  of 
tlie  site  of  a  dense  forest.  One  daily  and  three  '  Pitt  led  to  Camden's  restoration  to  the  same 
weekly  newspai)ers  are  published  here.  i  office,  which  he  tilled  for  nine  years.     On  May 

CAMDEN,  a  S.  E.  county  of  New  South  18,  1780,  he  was  created  Earl  Camden  and 
Wales,  Australia,  bounded  F).  by  the  Pacific,  •  Viscount  Bay  ham  of  Bayham  Abbey,  Sussex, 
N.  and  W.  by  the  Wollondilly  river,  and  S.  |  and  still  took  a  considerable  share  in  the  busi- 
by  the  Shoalhaven  river ;  area,  2,200  sq.  m. ;  ness  of  the  house  of  lords,  notwithstanding  his 
pop.  in  1800,  22,734,  since  when  it  has  largely  i  advanced  age.  In  1792,  a  short  time  before 
increased.  The  soil  is  well  watered  and  fer-  '  his  death,  he  pressed  the  passage  of  Mr.  Fox's 
tile,  and  it  is  the  largest  grain-producing  i  declaratory  libel  bill  through  the  house  of 
county  in  the  colony.  It  contains  the  cow  lords,  against  the  opposition  of  Lord  Tlmrlow, 
pastures,  so  called  from  large  herds  of  cattle  '  who  had  procured  a  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
found  there  which  sprung  from  a  few  animals  |  12  judges  against  it;  and  its  final  success  was 
that  esc4iped  from  the  settlement  soon  after  mainly  attributable  to  his  courage  and  vigor, 
tlie  foundation  of  the  colony.  Near  Wollon-  |  CAMDKN,  Willlani,  a  British  historian  and  an- 
gong  are  the  celebrated  Fitzroy  iron  mines,  ticjuarv,  bom  in  London,  May  2,  1661,  died  at 
Capital,  Berriraa.  I  Chiselhurst,  Kent,  Nov.  9,  1628.     In  1671  he 

CAMDEN,  Charles  Pratt,  earl,  an  English  states-  |  left  the  university  of  Oxford,  having  previously 
man,  born  in  Devonshire  in  1714,  died  in  Lon-  been  educated  at  Christ^s  hospital  and  St.  Paul's 
don,  April  18,  171)4.  Ho  was  educated  at  school,  and  in  1575  was  appointed  second  master 
Eton  ami  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  the  of  Westminster  school.  In  the  following  year 
bar  in  1738,  where,  after  passing  a  long  period  he  composed  his  celebrated  descriptive  work 
without  practice,  his  rise  was  sudden  and  !  BritaunUt^  written  in  elegant  Latin,  which 
rapid.  In  1752,  upon  the  j»rosecution  of  a  was  ])ubli8hed  in  1586,  and  passed  through 
printt?r  for  a  libel  ui)on  tlie  house  of  commons,  '  eight  editions  in  four  years.  An  English  trans- 
Pratt  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  ruling  ,  lation,  by  Dr.  Holland,  appeared  in  1610,  and 
of  the  judge,  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  juries  a  later  edition  in  l();i7,  and  a  new  translation 
to  decide  upon  the  nature  and  intention  of  al-  '  by  Edmund  Gibson,  afterward  bishop  of  Lon- 
leged  libels.  His  position  upon  this  occasion  don,  in  1695;  and  an  edition  enlarged  by  Rich- 
was  the  connnencement  of  a  contest*  which  ;  ard  (lOugh,  the  topographer,  was  published  in 
continued  for  40  years,  nntil  his  doctrine  was  1789,  in  3  vols,  fol.,  increased  to  4  vols,  by 
finally  established  as  law.  In  1757  he  was  John  Nichols  in  1806.  In  1592  he  became 
made  attorney  general  and  knighted.  Upon  i  head  master  of  Westminster  school,  and  in 
the  accession  of  George  III.  he  was  api)ointed  1597  was  made  Clarencieux  king  at  arms. 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  i  His  next  great  work  was  the  ^^  Annals  of  the 
acce]>ted  the  appointment  as  a  retirement  from  .  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  also  written  in 
public  life.  But  the  arrest  of  John  Wilkes,  '  Latin ;  the  first  part  of  this  was  imblished  in 
April  .'iO,  17(J:i,  under  a  general  warrant  from  ;  1615,  and  though  it  was  completed  within  the 
the  secretarv  of  stat^  and  other  similar  cases,  next  two  vears,  he  determined  that  Uie  second 
brought  the  ]>olitical  and  legal  questions  con-  i  volume  should  not  appear  till  after  his  death, 
cerning  the  legality  of  such  warrants  before  \  He  wrote  many  other  works,  among  which 
that  C(»urt,  an(l  he  was  calle<l  upon  to  take  a  was  a  Greek  grammar  published  in  1697.  He 
position  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  sub-  !  was  interred  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  a 
ject.  The  principles  which  he  then  laid  down  monument  with  his  half-length  statue,  the  left 
have  ever  since  been  considered  of  the  first  '  hand  resting  on  '*  Britannia,"  still  remmns. 
importance.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  to 
July  17,  1765,  under  the  name  of  Haron  Cam-  the  foundation  of  a  professorshipof  luptory  at 
den.  lie  distinguished  himself  by  his  exertions  Oxford,  which  bears  his  name.  The  "Camden 
in  behalf  of  the  American  colonies,  and  on  the  Society,"  for  the  publication  of  early  historical 
t\)rmation  of  Lord  Chatham's  second  adminis-  and  literary  remains,  founded  in  1888,  was 
tratitm  he  was  made  lord  chancellor,  July  lio,     name<l  in  his  honor. 

1766.  He  held  this  ottice  for  :U  years,  with  '  ^K'MVAa  {rnmebiH),  a  genus  of  ruminating  ani- 
universal  approbation,  but  oceupied  as  a  min-  mals,  without  horns,  forming  a  connecting  link 
ister  a  douhtfnl  position  in  relation  to  the  between  the  ruminants  and  pachyderms.  It 
American  policy  of  the  cabinet.  Upon  the  was  (me  of  the  earliest  animals  domesticated 
resiirnation  of  Lord  Chatham  he  was  reinove<l  by  man,  and  is  menti»>ned  by  the  Hebrew  wri- 
froni  his  i)lace,  Jan.  17,  1770.     From  this  time    ters  long  befoie  the  horse.     It  is  not  known 


to  exist  in  a  wild  state,  unless  tbere  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  tLe  progeny  of  aninials, 
once  (loniesticEtted,  which  have  been  acciden- 
tally  or  pnrposel;  liberuted.    It  is  now  lUatrib- 


nted  over  Arabia,  Persia,  soothem  Tartarj, 
•ome  parts  of  China,  India,  and  northern  and 
northwestern  Africa.  8omo  jcars  ago  the 
camel  was  introduced  into  the  southern  United 
States  by  the  government,  for  tlie  conveyance 
of  military  sapiilies  and  provisions  to  the  gar- 
risons in  and  beyond  tlie  great  desert  and  the 
extensive  (ilains  now  traversed  by  the  Pacific 
railroad;  an  attempt  was  also  made  to  accli- 
matize it  in  Texas;  but  any  satiefoctory  results 
whieh  might  have  been  expected  from  sucli 
experiments  were  frustrated  by  the  civil  war. 
— Zo5logically  the  eumel  is  divided  into  two 
species:  the  liactrian  camel  (C.  Baetrianiu), 


The  dental  formula  is;  incisors,  ^;  molara, 
^1^,  the  anterior  ones  being  conical,  separated 
from  tlie  rest,  and  sometimes  regarded  as  ca- 
nines. The  upper  lip  is  hau-y,  naked  in  front, 
and  elongated ;  neck  and  legs  long;  toes  two, 
oallous  beneath,  the  hoofe  covering  only  the 


somewhat  curved,  resembling  canines,  and  ore 
used  for  tearing  np  the  bard  and  thorny  plants 
of  the  desert  on  which  the  animal  nsually 
feeds.  It  is  a  large  and  ungamly  creature, 
witli  a  hamp  or  humps  on  tbe  back  and  callos- 
ities on  the  knees;  the  hind  legs  seem  dispro- 
portionately long,  and,  the  eroup  weak ;  and  it 
IS  probably  the  most  awkward-looking  of  the 
mammals.  Yet  its  apparent  deformities  make 
it  one  of  the  most  useful  of  animals,  and  one 
without  which  the  desert  in  semi -barbarous 
communities  would  be  impassable.  Its  clnmsy- 
looking  and  wide-spreading  feet  prevent  it  from 
sinking  into  the  sand,  and  give  its  gwt  an 


CsUa  of  the  Cimf  rg  Stanudi. 


with  two  hnmps,  and  the  Arabian  or  one- 
humped  camel  (C.  Araliicaii).  Mmetimes  but 
improiierly  called  the  dromedary.  The  trLie 
dromudury  is  merely  a  variety  of  tlie  Arabian 


elasticity  and  silence  peculiar  to  itself;  its  long 
pcndnlous  upper  Up  is  its  organ  of  prehenNon, 
and  its  nostrils  can  be  closed  at  will  against 
the  wind-driven  sand.  The  hump  upon  its 
back  is  a  storehouse  of  food,  which  is  slowly 
reabsorbed  during  its  long  marches,  and  se- 
cnres  it  against  death  from  the  unavoidable 
privations  of  the  desert.  The  seven  rongh 
callosities  on  the  flexnrea  of  the  limbs  and 
chest  are  the  points  on  which  it  rests  when  it 
kneels  to  reeeiveits  burden.  The  first  stomach 
or  paunch  has  a  division,  which  may  be  closed 
by  museular  oction,  whose  walls  are  prorided 
with  a  system  of  large  cells,  capable  of  con- 
siderable distention,  which  the  animal  can  fill 
with  wator,  to  the  amount  of  several  quarts, 
and  thus  carry  with  itself  a  supply  for  its  own 
wants  for  about  a  week,  a  supply  which  it  oc- 
casionally yields  with  its  life  to  save  that  of  its 
ma-itcr.  The  camel  snp[>lies  the  Arab  with 
milk,  and  ocrasionally  with  its  flesh,  which  is 
said  to  resemble  beef,  for  foixi ;  the  hair  serves 
to  make  clothing,  the  skin  for  leather,  and  the 
dung  for  fuel.    The  chief  value  of  ttie  camel. 
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however,  is  as  a  beast  of  burden ;  its  strength,  loads  they  will  travel  a  little  faster.  The  sad- 
powor  of  endurance,  ability  to  subsist  on  the  die  dromedary,  or  swift  riding  camel,  he  thinks, 
coarsest  food,  to  go  without  water,  and  to  will  carry  from  150  to  300  lbs.  continually,  trav- 
travol  over  the  yielding  sand,  has  justly  earned  |  elling  from  8  to  10  hours,  about  50  m.  a  day. 
for  it  the  title  of  ^*  ship  of  the  desert."  The  :  On  emergency,  they  will  make  from  70  to  ii) 
ordinary  load  for  a  camel  is  about  000  lbs.,  i  m.  a  day,  but  only  for  a  day  or  two,  over  a 
though  for  short  journeys  it  can  carry  1,000  ',  level  country.  The  true  land  of  the  camel  is 
lbs. ;  the  speed  of  the  camel  is  seldom  more  not,  as  many  persons  suppose,  the  tropics,  or 
than  3  miles  an  hi)ur,  and  the  swiftest  drome-  their  confines,  but  rather  the  northern  regions 
daries  do  not  exceed  10,  but  tlie  pace  can  be  of  the  temperate  zone.  They  thrive  better, 
kept  up  for  20  ht)urs  without  rest ;  a  lightly  and  are  a  larger  and  stronger  animal,  in  cen- 
loaded  camel  will  take  with  the  same  foot  trid  Asia  than  in  Africa  or  Arabia,  and  are  as 
about  38  strides  a  minuto,  each  one  averaging  '  impatient  of  extreme  heat  as  of  intense  cold. 
7  feet.  Hiding  on  a  swift  camel  is  the  most  CAMEL,  a  machine  for  partially  lifting  ships 
terrible  way  of  travelling  to  the  uninitiated,  as  so  as  to  float  them  in  shoal  water,  as  over  bars, 
the  peculiar  swinging  and  jerking  gait  jolts  one  It  was  invented  and  first  applied  by  the  Dutch 
almost  to  a  jelly.  Though  naturally  gentle  and  about  the  year  1688,  in  order  to  carry  their 
obedient,  from  the  ill  treatment  of  their  drivers  ships  over  the  sands  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The 
they  are  very  often  unruly  and  even  savage,  api)liance  used  by  them  consisted  of  two  simi- 
biting  severely.  The  height  of  the  Arabian  lar-shaped  vessels  about  127  ft.  long,  22  ft, 
camel  at  the  shoulder  is  between  0  and  7  feet,  ■  wide  at  one  end,  and  18  at  the  other.  These 
and  the  color  of  the  rather  coarse  hair  is  of  being  brought  one  on  ^each  side  of  the  ship, 
various  shades  of  brown.  The  dromedary  is  and  secured  to  it  by  ropes  passing  under  the 
generally  used  for  riding,  and  the  ordinary  keel  from  one  to  the  other,  water  was  let  into 
camel  as  a  beast  of  burden.  The  Bactrian  each  till  it  sank  nearly  down  to  the  surface, 
camel  has  two  humi)s,  and  is  a  little  larger  than  ^  the  ropes  being  kejJt  tight  by  windlasses  or 
the  Ara])ian ;  it  has  loss  endurance  than  the  '  capstans  on  the  decks  of  the  camels.  The 
latter,  and  is  loaded  with  more  difiiculty,  but  water  being  then  pumped  out,  the  camels  as 
is  used  with  great  advantage  throughout  cen-  |  they  rose  lifted  the  vessel  with  them.  For 
tral  Asia,  Thibet,  and  China,  as  a  beast  of  bur-  large  ships  heavy  timbers  were  run  out  of  the 
den  and  draught ;  in  Persia,  a  very  serviceable  port  holes  which  took  the  strain  as  the  camels 
form  of  light  artillery  is  mounted  on  these  rose  under  them.  By  this  means  ships  of  war 
animals.  A  fossil  camel,  larger  than  any  ex-  carrying  100  guns  were  readily  made  to  pass 
isting  species,  has  been  discovered  in  the  ter-  the  sand  banks  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Similar 
tiary  dej)osits  of  the  Sivalik  hills  of  llindostan.  machines  are  used  for  carrying  vessels  over  tlie 
For  interesting  anecdotes  of  this  animal,  the  bar  of  New  Bedford  harbor,  and  at  Nantucket ; 
reader  is  referred  to  Broderip's  **  Leaves  from  and  they  are  also  used  for  raising  sunken  vessels, 
the  Note  Book  of  a  Naturalist."  —  Mtyor  Floating  docks  are  constructed  on  the  g:ime 
"Wayne's  report  on  the  use  of  the  camel  in  principle;  and  vessels  are  often  lightened  by 
the  United  States  contains  much  valuable  in-  the  use  of  empty  casks  floated  on  each  side, 
formation  regarding  this  animal.  He  says :  ,  and  drawn  down  by  ropes  under  the  keel. 
**  Formed  ratlu*r  for  a  level  than  a  broken  CAMELLIA,  a  genus  of  shrubs  belonging  to 
country,  the  camel  meets  without  inconve-  the  natural  order  ternstromiac^a,  and  fumish- 
nience  a  fair  amount  of  mountain  and  valley,  ]  ing  the  domestic  drug  tea  and  some  of  the 
and  is  not  distressed  in  ascending  or  descend-  '  most  beautiful  of  cultivated  flowers.  All  the 
ing  moderate  sloj)es,  although  they  be  long,  species  are  natives  of  China,  Japan,  or  Nepaul. 
The  foot  of  the  camel,  clothed  with  a  tougli  ,  They  were  first  imported  into  Euroi)e  by  a 
skin,  enables  it  to  travel  with  facility  over  I  Gennan  Jesuit  named  Kamel,  about  the  year 
sand,  gravel,  or  stones.  It  will  also  stand  a  1739;  and  hence  the  name  of  camellia.  They 
toIeral>le  degree  of  volcanic  debris  or  rocky  are  polypetalous  cotyledons,  with  alternate 
soil,  and  aidvd  by  art — provided  *with  a  shoe  feather-veined  leaves,  regular  flowers,  the  pe- 
of  hide,  iron-shod  at  the  bottom,  and  attached  tals  and  sepals  both  imbricated  in  aestivation, 
round  the  fetlock  joint — it  traverses  these  im-  and  have  some  aflinity  with  the  rose  tribe. 
pe<liments  without  ditticulty,  and  also  ice  and  The  C,  hohea  and  riridis  are  the  species  whoso 
snow.  In  wet,  clayey,  and  muddy  soils  the  dried  leaves  make  the  tea  of  commerce.  The 
camel  moves  vj-ith  embarrassment,  and  is  a])t  to  C,  Japan  tea  is  called  by  the  French  la  rose  du 
slip  and  slide  in  it,  without  the  ability  to  gather  Japvn^  or  la  rose  de  la  Chine,  It  has  broad 
itself  quickly.*-  Its  capacity  to  carry  weight  shining  leaves  and  beautiful  red  or  white  flow- 
on  continuous  journeys  he  e-itiniatos,  for  the  ers,  single  or  double,  and  is  the  origin  of  nearly 
strongest  camels,  at  from  4r>0  to  Ono  lbs.,  for  all  the  varieties  now  cultivated  in  gardens.  It 
the  common  kinds  from  3nt»  to  4r>o  lbs. ;  and  is  greatly  admired  in  China  and  Japan,  and  is 
these  they  will  carry  from  18  to  30  m.  a  day,  oi  frcipient  occurrence  in  Chinese  paintings. 
according  to  the  character  of  the  country.  Many  of  its  varieties  have  been  created  by  tije 
whothor  broki-n  or  level,  over  which  they  skill  t»f  the  Chinese,  and  are  remarkable  for 
travfl.  moving  for  the  usual  daily  travelling  their  brilliant  colors  and  the  exquisite  sym- 
time  of  from   8   t«)   10  hours.     With  lighter    metry  with  which  their  petals  are  arranged. 


CAMELOPARD 

These  hove  been  imporl«d  iuh>  Enropo  and 
America,  and  new  variotiea  arc  annuAllj  pro 
dnced  by  hortieuItnristB.  Forty-five  stiuidaril 
varieties  have  been  developed,  aome  having 
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flowera,  and  being  in  color  wliite,  red,  yellow, 
or  vttriogaled.  Camellias  thrive  best  when 
treated  as  conservatory  slinibs.  plantud  in  the 
open  border  nnder  gloss.  A-eely  exposed  to 
light  and  air,  and  enSiciently  protected  from 
the  frost.  Thus  treated,  tliey  become  large 
evei^ecu  bushes,  densely  covcreil  with  foli- 
age, upon  which  thoir  splendid  flowers  are 
conspicuously  beaatiful,  and  much  more  bril- 
liant than  when  tlie  roots  are  confined  in  gar- 
den pots  and  cramjiod  fur  want  of  room.  They 
are  propagated  by  cuttings,  layers,  and  buds, 
as  well  as  by  seeds.  Only  a  few  seeds,  how- 
ever, can  be  obtained,  and  these  require  two 
years  to  come  up,  hut  make  the  best  stocks  of 
any.  The  C.  rtUeulnttt,  which  grows  in  China, 
is  esteemed  the  handsomest  of  all  the  varieties. 
Its  loaves  are  remarkably  netted,  and  it  has 
semi-doublo  flowers,  of  a  deep  rose-red  color, 
Bometimos  0  inches  in  diameter.  Two  species, 
the  G.  »<uanqiia  and  the  C.  oletfera,  are  cnlti- 
vat«d  as  oleaginous  plants  in  China,  and  the  oil 
pressed  from  the  seeds  is  said  to  bo  equal  to 
the  finest  quality  of  olive  oil. 

ClMELOPiKD.    See  Gibaffe. 

CIMELOPIKUILI'S,  the  cnmelopard  or  giraffe, 
a  constellation  instituted  by  Ilevclius.  It  lies 
between  the  north  pole,  tJie  Wagoner,  Cassio- 
peia, and  the  head  of  the  Grout  Bear,  and  con- 
tains small  stars  of  the  4th  magnitude  only. 

CiXGKZ,  or  KiHtiz,  a  town  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Black  Elster,  22  m.  N.  E.  of  Dresden;  pop. 
in  1871,  6,40G.  It  is  the  birthjiloce  of  Losing, 
and  contains  a  hospital  <lcdioated  to  his  niemory 
Jan.  3,  1630.  The  town  was  almost  wholly 
destroyed  by  lire  in  1742. 

CIHEO,  originally  a  variegated  onyx,  or 
other  parti-colored    stone,  on  which  figures 


and  landscapes  appeared,  and  more  commonly 
applied  to  a  gem  in  different-colored  layers, 
carved  in  relief  with  figures  contrasting  with 
the  color  of  the  background.  Varieties  of 
chalcedony,  jasper,  onvx,  sardonyx,  and  some- 
times turquoise,  are  tlie  most  common  gems 
used ;  but  softer  and  cheaper  materials  are  of 
late  much  employed  for  this  purpose.  Cameo 
cutting  is  an  art  of  remote  origin,  and  the  word 
is  of  obscure  derivation.  The  art  was  certainly 
practised  by  the  Egyptians,  and  was  brought 
to  a  hi^h  stato  of  perfection  by  the  Greeks; 
and  yet  it  is  probably  not  so  old  as  the  simpler 
process  of  carving  in  intaglio.  Besides  em- 
ploying the  natural  gems,  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  made  use  of  on  ari^ificial  paste  in 
two  colors,  called  titrum  obsidianam.  But 
the  hard   stones  used  by  the  Greeks,  by  the 


them,  have  proved  a  better  material  for  traus- 
mitting  to  distant  ages  an  idea  of  the  high  at- 
tainments of  this  cultivated  people  in  art  than 
either  bronze  or  marble.  Even  now  connois- 
seurs distinguish  between  modem  gems  and 
those  cut  more  than  2,000  years  ago,  by  the 
superior  palish  of  tiie  latter.  In  the  4th  cen- 
tury cameo  cutting  had  fallen  into  disuse,  tiie 
art  ending,  as  it  liegan,  in  lifeless  stone.  On 
its  revival  in  Italy,  in  tho  15th  century,  gem 
engraving  received  especial  patronage  from 
Lorenzo  and  Pietro  de'  MetUci.  Specimens  of 
this  period  rival  in  perfection  those  of  more 
ancient  times.  The  art  has  since  continued  to 
be  extensively  practised  in  Italy ;  but  its  intro- 
duction in  other  parts  of  Europe  hordly  extends 
beyond  the  present  century.  The  chief  pecnli- 
arity  of  the  Italian  stylo  is  the  converting  of 
blemishes  in  the  material  into  points  of  attrac- 
tion, and  bringing  thorn  boldly  out  in  alto 
rilievo,  aa  if  designed  for  some  special  re[)re- 
sentatiou;  while  the  Greek,  seeking  periect 
harmony  in  tlie  colors  of  the  gem,  by  a  series 
of  subtle  curves  and  most  delicate  lines  running 
tlirough  its  low  relief,  effectually  concealed  tlio 
labor,  made  so  obvious  in  the  productions  of 
later  times.  The  first  cameo  of  which  we  havo 
account  was  the  ring  of  Polycrates,  carved  by 
Theodoras  of  Samoa,  about  550  U.  C.  Among 
the  tinest  cameos  are  those  in  the  imperial  cabi- 
net of  St,  Petersburg :  one  of  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda, on  a  pale  brown  sard,  the  figures  of 
exquisite  finish  in  high  relief;  the  other,  known 
as  the  Gonzaga  cameo,  of  Ptolemy  II.  and  the 
first  Arsinoe;  the  some  Ptolemy  and  the  second 
Arsiuoe  appear  oD  a  gem  of  inferior  merit  in 
the  Vienna  museum.  The  latter  is  rich  in 
cameos,  and  contains  among  others  an  apothe- 
osis of  Augustus,  wrought  on  an  onyx  8J  inches 
in  diameter,  which  was  purchased  by  Rudolph 
11.  for  12,000  ducats,  and  is  considered  by  some 
the  finest  cameo  in  the  world.  The  apotheo- 
sis of  Augustus  and  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Tiberius,  in  the  national  library  at  Paris,  is  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  most  famous  of  these 
works;  it  is  a  sardonyx  measuring  12^  inches 
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in  one  direction  and  10^  in  another,  and  con- 
tains 22  ti^ures.  It  is  often  known  by  the 
name  of  agate  de  hi  sainte  chapcUe^  from  the 
holy  cliapel  of  tlie  palace  to  which  it  was  con- 
sijrned  by  Charles  V.  It  was  there  regarded 
as  representing  the  triumph  of  Joseph  under 
Pharaoh.  It  came  originally  from  tlie  East  in 
the  13th  century.  This  collection  contains 
many  other  choicfe  works  of  this  kind,  and 
among  the  largest  and  best  is  one  representing 
Gennanicus  carried  otf  by  an  eagle.  In  the 
Vatican  at  Rome  are  a  renowned  cameo  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  emperor  Augustus,  and 
several  antique  cameos  cut  in  turquoise.  At 
Naples  is  one  ranked  among  the  finest,  repre- 
senting the  apotheosis  of  Ptolemy  on  one  side, 
and  the  head  of  Medusa  on  the  other.  In  Eng- 
land there  are  some  remarkable  cameos,  chietly 
in  private  collections.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated is  in  the  Marlborough  collection;  it 
represents  the  marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
and  is  the  work  of  Tryphon,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  under  the  immediate  successors 
of  Alexander  in  Macedonia.  Of  the  ancient 
cameos,  the  most  noted  is  the  Mantuan  vase 
at  Brunswick,  representing  on  one  side  Ceres 
seeking  her  daughter,  on  the  other  the  goddess 
teaching  agriculture  to  Triptolemus. — At  Yeka- 
terinburg, in  the  Ural  mountains,  Atkinson 
speaks  of  seeing  a  workman  engaged  in  cutting 
A  head  of  Ajax,  after  the  anticjue,  in  jasper  of 
two  colors,  the  ground  a  dark  green,  and  the 
head  a  yellowish  cream  color,  in  very  high  re- 
lief, and  intended  for  a  brooch.  It  was  a 
splendid  pro<luction  of  art,  made,  however,  at 
a  cost  for  labor  of  only  3«.  8</.  sterling  per 
month,  and  36  lbs.  of  rye  flour.  In  other 
countries,  where  this  skill  commands  higher 
prices,  the  great  expense  of  cutting  these  hard 
substances  has  led  to  the  substitution  of  softer 
materials,  and  varieties  of  porcelain  and  of 
enamelled  glass  are  now  often  used.  But  the 
material  most  extensively  employed  is  the  shell 
of  various  si)ecies  of  mollusca,  which,  while  it 
is  easily  carve<l,  presents  layers  of  a  tine  natu- 
ral polish  and  beautiful  colors.  The  use  of 
shells  began  in  Italy  about  the  year  1820,  and 
for  some  years  the  whole  consumption  was 
alK)ut  300  per  annum,  all  of  which  were  sent 
from  England,  and  sold  for  about  30j».  sterling 
each.  Since  then  this  art  has  been  conducted 
witli  great  success  in  Rome,  and  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  Paris.  In  1847  the  consump- 
tion had  become  very  large  in  Paris,  so  that 
the  sales  in  that  year  were  reported  to  amount 
to  no  less  thaa  100,500  shells,  at  an  aggregate 
cost  of  £8.9r»0,  and  the  value  of  the  cameos 
was  estimated  at  £4o,000.  The  shells  are  of 
four  varieties,  known  as  the  bull's  mouth,  black 
helmet,  horned  helmet,  and  queen  conch.  The 
queen  conch  is  referred  to  by  Wocnlward  as  the 
r/fww  Mtuhitjat^rarit  jm».  This  and  the  C, 
tuhrrofii  he  describes  as  presenting  a  white 
upon  a  dark  clarot  color;  the  C.  cornufa^  white 
on  orange  ground;  the  C.  r*tr'<i,  a  pale  salmon 
on  orange ;  and  trtrombus  gigait^  yellow  on  pink. 


The  black  helmet  is  probably  the  C.  tvheroia, 
which  presents  a  white  upper  layer  upon  a 
dark,  almost  black  ground.  The  homed  hel- 
met is  no  doubt  the  C.  cornuta  with  a  pink 
ground.  The  bull's  mouth,  the  under  layer  of 
wliich  is  red  resembling  the  sardonyx,  is  prob- 
ably the  Mtrambus  gigas.  These  shells  have 
three  layers,  the  upper  and  dark-colored  serv- 
ing for  the  hair,  wreaths,  armor,  Ac;  the 
next,  white,  for  the  lignre;  and  the  third 
for  the  ground.  The  pieces  are  cnt  ont  of 
the  required  size  by  a  metallic  blade  fed 
with  diamond  dust,  or  emery  and  water,  and 
are  shaped  by  grinding  and  wlietting.  Each 
piece  is  then  cemented  npon  a  stick,  which 
serves  as  a  handle  during  the  operation  of  cut- 
ting. The  design  is  marked  out  with  a  pencil, 
and  then  scratched  in  with  a  sharp  point.  The 
cutting  is  afterward  done  with  the  use  of  a 
number  of  delicate  pointed  instmments  made 
of  steel  wire,  as  also  of  small  files  and  gravers. 
Iloltzaflfpel  gives  particular  directions  respect- 
ing the  process.  "  The  general  shape  should  be 
first  wrought,  with  care  to  leave  every  projec- 
tion rather  in  excess,  to  be  gradually  reduced 
as  the  details  and  finish  of  the  work  are  ap- 
proached. To  render  the  high  parts  more  dis- 
tinct during  the  process  of  carving,  it  will  be 
found  convenient  to  mark  them  slightly  with 
a  black-lead  pencil.  Throughout  the  cutting 
great  caution  should  be  observed  that  in  remov- 
ing the  white  thickness  the  dark  gronnd  is  not 
damaged,  as  the  natural  surface  of  the  dark 
layer  is  far  superior  to  any  that  can  be  given 
artificially;  indeed,  should  the  gronnd  be 
broken  up  at  one  part,  it  would  be  requisite 
from  its  lamellar  structure  to  remove  the  entire 
scale  or  lamina  from  the  whole  surface,  a  pro- 
cess that  will  be  found  verv  tedious  and  much 
more  diflScult  than  the  separation  of  the  white 
from  the  black  thickness.  In  order  that  the 
finished  cameo  may  possess  a  distinct  outline 
at  all  points  of  view,  it  is  desirable  to  adopt 
the  system  followed  in  antique  cameos,  namely, 
to  leave  all  the  edges  of  the  figure  quite  square 
from  the  ground,  and  not  gradually  rounded 
down  to  the  dark  surface.  Should  the  latter 
method  be  followed,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
online  is  in  many  places  undefined,  owing  to 
the  color  of  the  white  raised  figure  of  the  cameo 
gradually  merging  in  that  of  the  dark  gronnd. 
This  evil  is  entirely  avoided  by  leaving  the 
edges  of  the  figure  quite  square  for  the  thickness 
of  about  -^  of  an  inch.  The  surface  of  the 
cameo  should  be  finished  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  cutting  tools,  as  all  polishing  with 
abrasive  powders  is  liable  to  remove  the  sharp 
angles  of  the  figures,  and  deteriorate  the  cameo 
by  leaving  the  form  undefhied.  When,  how- 
ever, the  work  has  been  finished  as  smooth  as 
j)Ossible  with  the  cutting  tools,  the  final  polish 
may  be  given  by  a  little  putty  powder  used  dry 
upon  a  moil e  rat  ely  stitf  tooth  brush,  applied 
with  care,  and  rather  to  the  dark  gronnd  than 
to  the  carved  surface ;  this  is  the  condading 
process,  al^er  which  the  cameo  is  ready  for  re- 
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moviDg  from  the  block  prior  to  mounting." — 
Cameos  carved  in  onyx  and  carnelian  demand 
more  skill,  as  well  as  labor,  than  those  in  shell. 
A  drawing  is  first  made  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
and  from  this  a  model  in  wax  of  the  exact  size. 
The  outline  is  then  drawn  on  the  stone,  and 
the  engraving  is  executed  with  the  tools  used 
by  the  lapidary  for  engraving  seals,  being  drills 
of  soft  metal,  as  copper  or  iron,  made  to  re- 
volve rapidly,  and  fed  with  emery  and  oil. 
False  cameos  are  sometimes  made  by  carefully 
cutting  out  the  engraved  portion  of  antique 
gems  and  attaching  this  to  a  ground  of  agate 
of  another  color.  Beudant  refers  to  some 
cameos  in  a  slaty  kind  of  onyx,  schistes  onyx, 
which  are  brought  from  China  as  objects  of 
curiosity.  They  are  sheets  of  rock  resembling 
very  compact  slates,  and  presenting  three  or 
four  differently  colored  layers ;  one  a  brown, 
which  is  the  ground,  others  rod,  white,  and 
greenish.  In  these  the  Chinese  have  sculp- 
tured various  objects,  as  the  interiors  of  houses, 
and  landscapes,  which  are  sometimes  enlivened 
with  figures  of  men  and  animals.  Some  are 
BO  large  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  bass  re- 
liefs for  interior  decorations. — The  art  of  cut- 
ting cameos  in  onyx  and  sardonyx,  which  for 
some  years  has  been  comparatively  neglect- 
ed, or  has  been  superseded  by  the  cheaper  and 
more  easily  wrought  sheH  cameos,  has  recently 
been  revived  in  Rome  and  in  Paris,  though  the 
best  productions  of  these  cities  are  inferior  to 
the  work  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  artists.  In 
England  the  art  has  never  been  sufficiently  en- 
couraged to  induce  many  artists  to  pursue  it 
exclusively,  though  the  work  of  some  of  the 
London  gem  engravers  bears  a  high  reputation. 
Paris  is  now  the  chief  centre  of  cameo  cutting, 
and  there  are  to  be  found  the  best  artists, designs, 
and  facilities  for  the  work.  The  Franco-Ger- 
man war  of  1870  drove  out  many  of  these  ar- 
tists, five  or  six  of  whom  emigrated  to  New 
York,  where  cameo  cutting  has  been  carried 
on  to  a  limited  extent  for  several  years,  and 
where  there  are  a  few  artists  who  execute  in 
shell  portraits  and  other  designs  for  rings  and 
brooches  which  are  creditable  as  works  of  art. 
But  cameo  cutting,  as  a  successful  business  in 
the  United  States,  is  only  beginning  to  exist, 
and  that  almost  exclusively  in  New  York.  A 
single  jewelry  house  in  that  city  had  orders  in 
1872  for  5,000  cameos,  such  as  ring  stones 
worth  from  $2  to  $50  each,  and  brooches  from 
$20  to  $250  each  ;  and  all  these  orders  were 
executed  in  Paris,  excepting  perhaps  50  stones, 
and  these  mainly  to  complete  imported  sets, 
which  were  cut  in  New  York. 

CIMERA  LUCIDA,  an  instrument  invented  by 
Dr.  Wollaston,  and  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  when  a  beam  of  light  in  passing 
through  a  glass  prism  strikes  an  interior  sur- 
face at  an  incident  angle  of  more  than  48° 
80'  it  is  totally  reflected.  Let  A  B  C  D, 
^g,  1,  represent  a  transverse  section  of  a  prism 
having  the  sides  A  D  and  D  C  at  right  angles, 
the  angles  A  and  C  each  07°  30',  and  the  angle 


at  B  135°.  If  now  a  ray  of  light  enter  the 
prism  from  h  perpendicular  to  the  face  D  C, 
and  of  course  parallel  with  A  D,  it  will  pass 
without  refraction  to  theipoint  a,  where  it  will 
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be  totally  reflected  in  consequence  of  the  angle 
of  incidence  had  being  greater  than  41°  48'. 
In  this  case  the  angle  of  incidence  will  be  67° 
30',  so  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  of  reflection,  h  a  c,  will  be  185°,  and  equal 
to  the  angle  ABC.  The  reflected  ray  a  e 
will  therefore  strike  the  face  A  B  at  c  with  an 
angle  of  incidence  of  67°  30',  and  suffer  reflec- 
tion in  the  line  e  d  perpendicular  to  the  face 
A  D  (860°— 4  X  67°  30'=90°).  If  the  eye  could 
be  placed  anywhere  on  the  line  a  c,  it  would 
perceive  an  inverted  image  at  a  of  an  object  at 
0 ;  but  when  the  eye  is  placed  at  <f,  an  erect 
image  is  seen  in  consequence  of  the  two  reflec- 
tions. But  as  the  instrument  is  intended  as 
an  aid  in  drawing,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
image  of  the  object  projected  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  This  is  effected  by  placing  the  eye  so 
near  the  edge  of  the  prism  that  the  image  and 
the  paper  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time,  as  in 
fig.  2.    In  consequence,  however,  of  the  imago 


appearing  further  from  the  eye  than  the  paper, 
the  use  of  the  instrument  is  attended  with 
considerable  practical  diflSculty,  which  is  only 
partially  overcome  by  placing  a  convex  lens 
between  the  eye  and  the  prism.  Few  persons 
ever  succeed  in  obtaining  satisfactory  results, 
while  some  acquire  considerable^facility  of  ma- 
nipulation.— Another  form,  devised  by  Amici, 
is  more  manageable  than  Wollaston^s,  in  con- 
sequence of  not  confining  the  eye  to  one  par- 
ticular place.  A  right-angled  triangular  pnsm, 
in  place  of  a  quadrilateral  one,  is  employed, 
which  produces  two  refractions  and  one  reflec- 
tion. This  is  represented  in  fig.  3.  The  prism 
is  so  placed  that  one  of  its  sides  bounding  the 
right  angle  is  perpendicular  to  a  plate  of  glass 
which  is  used  as  a  reflector.    Those  rays  of 
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light  proceeding  from  tlie  object  at  S,  which 
ore  caused  by  refraelioa  to  ntrike  tliu  base  of 
the  pridtD,  are  retlucted  by  its  internal  Burfaco 


to  the  opposite  side  of  the  prism  whence  they 
issue,  refracted  from  the  perpcndiculur,  and 
are  again  reticcted  by  a  class  plutu  to  the  eye, 
forming  an  iinngc  wliich  api>ears  a^t  if  at  c, 
whore  thu  point  of  a  pencil  uiiiy  trace  its  out- 
line on  pa|)er. 

CUERi  OBSCrSl,  nn  Instriiinctit  invented  in 
the  middle  ages,  accordin;.'  to  some  by  Roger 
Bacon,  and  to  <rtliere  by  JJattistu  Porta,  in 
whicli  the  image  uf  illaiiiinate<l  objects  formed 
by  a  convex  li-ns  is  received  upon  a  screen  in 
a  darkened  chamber,  or  in  a  Imx.  It  was  for 
centuries  used  ns  an  amusement,  or  ns  a  guidu 
in  drawing  <iutlines.  bnt  by  the  invention  of 
Dagiierro  was  suddenly  invested  with  new 
value  as  the  main  instrument  in  photographr. 
The  liguro  represents  a  camera  obscura  intend- 
ed for  use  in  lirnwing.  It  consists  of  a  rcettin- 
giilar  box  made  of  two  parts,  one  of  which 
slidos  into  tlie  other  so  that  it  may  bo  length- 
ened or  i^ortened,  according  to  the  distance 


<'ani>'»  Ol^run. 

of  the  ohjcrt,  Tlie  rays  of  light  from  the  ob- 
ject PHI'S  tlirongli  a  eonvfS  lens  a,  and  nro  re- 
Jiictiil  from  a  mirror  m,  placed  at  an  angle  of 
45'.  upon  a  lioriiontnl  I'bte  of  ground  glass  ii,  ■ 
where  tliey  form  an  uninverted  image,  which 
mnv  e;icilv  lie  traceil  witli  a  i>encil. 

CUmABII'S.    I.  JearhtBi,  a  Genunn  scliohir. 
born  at  Biimlwrp.  April  13,  lolHI,  died  in  I.eij>- 

Liebliard,  which  he  eluinged  into  Camerarius,  ' 


CAUERINO 

in  honor  of  the  ofBce  of  chamberlidQ  which 
bis  ancestors  held  at  the  court  of  the  bisliop  of 
Bamberg.  Educated  at  Leiusic  and  Erfurt,  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  writings  of  Me- 
lanchthon,  and  in  1631  he  went  to  Wittenlierg 
to  malce  the  acquaintance  of  that  reformer. 
From  this  time  his  life  and  intlueace  were 
identitied  with  the  reformation.  In  1536  he 
was  ap|)ointed  teacher  at  ^'nremberg.  and  was 
flt^erward  sent  to  the  university  of  TUbin^n. 
The  dukes  of  Saxony,  a  few  years  later,  em- 
ployed him  to  remodel  the  Leipsic  uaiversity, 
of  which  he  afterward  became  rector.  He  was 
at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  gave  important  aid 
in  dra^'ing  up  the  Augsburg  confession ;  and 
when  in  1556  the  diet  assembled  there  again, 
CaiJierarins  continued  a  prominent  delegate, 
and  in  the  year  following  was  at  Ratisboa  in 
the  same  capacity.  He  was  soon  after  called 
to  Vienna  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  to 
counsel  in  the  critical  affairs  of  the  empire  in 
regard  to  rchgion.  Camerarius  was  a  scholar 
of  exten^vc  and  varied  learning.  He  cultivated 
medicine,  niathematics,  and  Greek.  Ills  works 
(more  than  IDO  distinct  treatises)  are  mostly  on 
classical  and  religions  subjects.  Ho  translated 
into  German  many  Greek  and  Latin  aathors. 
His  biography  of  Mclanchthon  (Leipsic,  loSS), 
of  which  a  new  edition  appeared  m  Halle  in 
ITTT,  and  his  collection  of  letters  of  that  re- 
former, are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  stndent 
of  tito  reformation.  IL  JaathlH,  son  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding, bom  at  Nnreinberg,  Nov.  6, 1534,  died 
there  Oct.  11, 1508.  lie  was  sent  successively 
to  Wittenberg  and  Leipdc,  and  also  studied 
witli  Melanclithon,  and  received  a  medical 
diploma  lit  Bologna  in  1503.  Botany  was  his 
favorite  study.  A  genusnf  plants  (Camtraria) 
n-Qs  named  after  him.  Ill,  KiMph  Jakab,  a 
German  plivaeian  ond  botanist,  bom  in  Tfi- 
bingen,  Feb.  IT,  ICfiS,  died  there,  Sept.  11, 
1721.  He  was  professor  of  medicine  and  di- 
rector of  Che  botanic  garden  at  TQbingen,  and 
was  the  first  to  observe  the  niaie  and  female 
generative  organs  in  jilants,  and  to  establish 
the  true  seiual  theory  of  plants.  His  jirinci- 
pal  work  is  Ei-uMn  tie  Seiu  Plantarum  (TO- 
bingen,  l(i9-l  and  1740). 

CiMEUXO  (anc.  Comrrinvm),  a  town  of  Ita- 
ly, capital  of  a  district  in  the  province  of  Ma- 
ccriita,  40  III.  S.  W.  of  Anoona;  )>op.  abont 
12,000.  The  finest  public  buildings  are  the 
epispopal  ()alaee,  the  cathedral,  and  the  chnrch 
of  Omanzia,  with  pictures  by  eminent  masters. 
In  tlie  principal  s<inare  is  a  statue  of  Pope  Six- 
tu:<  V.  A  university  was  Amnded  here  ui  the 
early  part  of  tlie  18th  century,  and  there  are 
ninny  mona!>tcries  and  a  seminary.  Silk  is  the 
chief  article  of  nianufnetnrc. — The  ancient  Um- 
brian  city  of  Camerinum  (originally  Caniers) 
was  a  place  of  imtiortunce  during  the  earlier 
])erio<ls  of  Roman  history.    In  the  middle  ages 
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sapreme  power  in  1539,  and  subsequently,  when 
he  was  made  doke  of  Parma,  Camerino  became 
part  of  the  Papal  States,  and  capital  of  a  lega- 
tion till  its  incorporation  with  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  in  1860. 

CAMERON,  the  name  of  three  counties  in  the 
United  States.  L  A  N.  W.  central  county  of 
Pennsylvania,  intersected  by  Sinnemahoning 
creek;  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,273. 
The  surface  is  hilly,  and  generally  covered 
with  forests.  The  Pliiladelphia  and  Erie  rail- 
road traverses  it.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  2,658  bushels  of  wheat,  21,795  of 
Indian  corn,  17,152  of  oats,  20,535  of  potatoes, 
and  2, 153  tons  of  hay.  There  were  254  horses, 
394  milch  cows,  407  other  cattle,  1,042  sheep, 
and  359  swine.  Capital,  Emporium.  11*  A 
8.  W.  parish  of  Louisiana,  bordering  on  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  intersected  by  Mermen- 
teau  river;  pop.  in  1870,  1,591,  of  whom  342 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  low  and  swampy. 
The  parish  was  formed  in  1870  from  portions 
of  Calcasieu  and  Vermilion  parishes.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  wore  14,451  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  7,518  of  sweet  potatoes,  696  bales  of 
cotton,  and  14  hhds.  of  sugar.  There  were 
1,343  horses,  1,165  milch  cows,  8,233  other 
cattle,  3,840  sheep,  and  2,794  swine.  Capital, 
Grande  Chenidre.  III.  A  S.  county  of  Texas, 
on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  separated  from  Mex- 
ico by  the  Rio  Grande;  area,  3,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870, 10,999,  of  whom  157  were  colored. 
It  is  watered  by  several  streams,  which  have  an 
E.  course,  and  contains  ])art  of  Isla  del  Padre, 
which  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  body  of  water  called  Laguna  de  la  Ma- 
dre.  There  are  many  lakes,  several  of  which 
yield  salt.  The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  is 
fertile,  but  the  remainder  of  the  county  is  only 
adapted  for  grazing.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  38,487  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  500 
tons  of  hay,  14,450  lbs.  of  wool,  and  118  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  5,488  horses,  928  milch 
cows,  40,302  other  cattle,  7,630  sheep,  and 
1,837  swine.     Capital,  Brownsville. 

CAMERON,  John,  a  Scottish  theologian,  bom 
at  Glasgow  about  1579,  died  at  Montauban, 
France,  about  1(>25.  lie  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  where  at  the  age  of  19 
he  lectured  upcm  the  Greek  language,  which  he 
spoke  with  facility.  In  1600  he  went  to  France, 
became  rector  of  the  university  of  Bergerac, 
then  for  two  years  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Sedan,  whence  he  removed  to  Bordeaux.  By 
a  provision  of  the  church  here  four  students  of 
theology  were  maintained  from  the  church 
funds.  Cameron  was  nominated  one  of  these, 
and  spent  the  next  four  years  at  Paris,  Geneva, 
and  Heidelberg.  In  1608  he  became  pastor  at 
Bordeaux,  and  in  1618  professor  of  theology  at 
Saumur.  The  university  being  dispersed  in  1 621 
in  consequence  of  the  civil  war  in  France,  Cam- 
eron returned  to  Glasgow,  where  he  was  for  a 
year  regent  of  the  university.  lie  went  back 
to  France,  and  in  1624  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Montauban.  The  doctrine  of  pas- 
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sive  obedience,  which  he  had  promulgated, 
exposed  him  to  the  censures  of  many  Protes- 
tants, and  he  withdrew  to  Moissac,  but  soon  re- 
turned to  Montauban,  where  he  died  of  a  wound 
given  in  the  street  by  an  unknown  hand.  He 
held  some  peculiar  doctrines  on  the  action  of 
the  will,  which  distinguished  him  from  the 
Calvinists,  and  also  from  the  Arminians.  His 
theory  of  will  was  based  on  the  position  that 
it  could  only  be  acted  on  by  motive  appealing 
through  the  judgment  or  intellect.  He  also 
taught  the  universality  of  the  effects  of  Christ's 
sacrifice,  and  was  designated  a  Universalist. 
His  followers  were  styled  Amyraldists  from 
his  disciple  Moise  Amyraut,  and  also  from  him- 
self Cameronites.  They  are  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  Cameronians.  His  works,  including 
posthumous  remains,  were  published  at  Ge- 
neva in  1658. 

CAHERON,  Richard,  a  Scottish  preacher,  found- 
er of  the  Cameronians,  bom  in  Falkland,  Fife- 
shire,  killed  July  20, 1680.  His  father,  a  small 
shopkeeper,  was  an  Episcopalian.  Cameron 
followed  for  a  time  the  same  religious  faith, 
and  was  appointed  master  of  the  parish  school. 
This  made  him  ex  officio  the  precentor  of  the 
parish  church.  But  having  heard  some  lield 
preachers,  he  was  converted  to  Presbyterian- 
ism.  Resigning  his  office  as  parochial  master, 
he  was  ordained  as  a  field  licentiate.  The 
Presbyterians  were  at  that  time  divided  into 
two  parties,  on  account  of  a  bill  denominated 
the  indulgence,  which,  by  making  their  wor- 
ship legal,  was  designed  to  harmonize  them 
with  the  government  and  the  established  re- 
ligion. Some  of  the  ministers  accepted  the 
indulgence ;  others  refused  its  protection,  and 
opposed  their  brethren  for  acquiescence.  Cam- 
eron soon  became  a  powerful  leader  of  the  op- 
ponents, and  when  the  government  issued  a 
proclamation  to  suppress  them,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  flee  to  Jlolland.  He  returned  in 
1680,  renewed  his  hostility  to  the  course  of  the 
government,  and  pushed  his  opposition  to  such 
an  extreme  that,  80(m  after  the  defeat  at  Both- 
well  Bridge,  he  marched  into  Sanquhar  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  and  formally  declared  war 
against  the  government.  Near  Aird^s  Moss  his 
band  was  attacked  by  the  royal  troops ;  he  was 
killed,  and  his  head  and  hands  were  cut  off,  car- 
ried to  Edinburgh,  and  exposed  on  Netherbow 
Port.  His  name,  first  applied  to  his  follorwers, 
has  been  since  improperly  extended  to  the  per- 
secuted Scottish  Presbyterians  in  general. 

CAMERON,  Sinon,  an  American  senator,  bom 
in  Lancaster  co.,  Penn.,  March  8,  1799.  He 
became  a  printer,  and  in  1820  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  at  Doylestown.  In  1822  he  re- 
moved to  Ilarrisburg,  where  he  edited  a  demo- 
cratic journal,  became  president  of  a  bank,  and 
subsequently  of  two  railroad  companies.  In 
1845  he  was  elected  United  States  senator  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,  his  term  closing  in  1849.  He 
acted  with  the  democratic  party,  voting  in  fa- 
vor of  declaring  that  war  existed  with  Mexico, 
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and  in  favor  of  tho  proposition  to  extend  the 
•lifis8t)uri  ooninromiso  line  to  the  Pacific.  Af- 
ter the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  in 
1854  he  allied  himself  with  the  ropuhlican  par- 
ty, and  in  1 857  was  apain  elected  United  Stiites 
senator.  In  the  republican  convention  held  at 
Chicago  in  May,  18G0,  ho  was  proposed  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presi<lency,  and  on  tho  first 
ballot  received  about  50  votes.  Mr.  Cameron's 
name  was  then  withdrawn,  his  friends  voting 
for  Mr.  Lincoln.  On  Lincoln's  inauguration, 
March  4,  180)1,  Mr.  Cameron  l)ecame  secretary 
of  war.  lie  remained  in  the  cabinet  till  Jan. 
14,  1S62,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  appointed 
minister  to  Russia,  being  succeeded  as  secre- 
tary of  war  bv  Mr.  Stanton.  Ho  retained  the 
mission  to  Russia  onlv  a  short  time,  and  return- 
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again  affirmed  the  Sanquhar  declaratioiL  This 
they  repeated  in  1684,  and  again  in  1<>85,  on 
the  accession  of  the  duke  of  York  as  James  IL 
They  remained  inflexible  throughout  the  reign 
of  that  king,  and  supported  the  prince  of  Orange 
on  his  assuming  the  crown  of  England,  but 
were  displeased  by  the  form  in  which  the 
Presbyterian  church  was  restored.  They  sub- 
sequently exerted  all  their  influence  against  the 
union  of  Scotland  and  England.  They  are  in 
Scotland  sometimes  denominated  "Old  Presby- 
terian Dissenters,"  as  Calvinistic  in  doctrine, 
Presbyterian  in  government,  and  dissenters 
from  the  church  of  Scotland.  The  presbytery 
of  this  denomination  was  not  organized  till 
Aug.  1,  1743,  when  an  act  of  toleration  was 
procured  in  their  favor,  under  the  appellation 


edto  America  in  November,  1802.  In  1860  he  of  the  "Reformed  Presbytery."  They  are 
was  again  elected  to  the  United  States  senate,  now,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  L'nited 
and  in  1872  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  com-  !  States,  called  Reformed  Presbyterians.  (See 
mittee  on  foreign  relations,  in  place  of  Mr.  Sum-  j  Presbytebiaxism.) 

ner.  lie  was  reelected  as  a  senator  in  1878.  |  CAMEROONS,  or  CaacrMes,  a  river  of  Upper 
CAMEROMliXS,  a  sect  of  Scotch  Presbyterian  |  Guinea,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  It  enters 
dissenters,  named  after  Richard  Cameron,  the  bight  of  Biafra  by  an  estuary  20  m.  wide, 
James  I.  had  enforced  on  his  Scottish  subjects  in  which  are  several  large  islands.  Around  its 
a  liturgy  which  the  people  abhorred.  This  ex-  mouth  the  shores  are  overgrown  with  man- 
ercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  led  in  1638  to  groves.  For  about  40  m.  above  this  it  pre- 
the  formation  of  the  covenant,  *Mn  behalf  of  I  serves  an  average  breadth  of  400  yards,  and  at 
the  true  religion  and  freedom  of  the  kingdom."  |  a  point  90  m.  distant  from  the  sea  it  forms  a 
The  organization  of  the  Scottish  presbytery  ;  cataract.  During  the  rainy  season  it  is  navi- 
was  still  further  completed  in  the  adoption  of  !  gable  by  vessels  of  any  size,  but  in  the  dry  sea- 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  !  son  its  depth  is  only  from  2  to  20  ft.  Its 
a  Calvini>tic  confession  of  faith,  and  the  two  total  length  is  unknown.  On  one  of  the  isl- 
catechisms,  which  dt>cuments  are  still  the  ands  at  its  mouth  is  the  town  of  Cameroons, 
standards  of  the  Scottish  kirk.  The  act  of  |  the  centre  of  an  important  commerce,  import- 
1661  of  the  English  and  Scotch  parliaments  ;  ing  salt,  powder,  cloths,  hats,  and  arms,  and 
against  conventicles,  the  legalized  persecutions  exporting  gum,  pepper,  ivory,  and  palm  oil. 
under  Turner,  Dalziel,  and  Drummond,  the  '  CAMEEOOMS  MOlVTAI^iS,  the  loftiest  group 
famous  writ  of  law-burrows  issued  by  Charles  upon  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  lying  between  lat. 
II.  in  1670,  the  intercommuning  expedient  ;r  57'  and  4°  25'  N.,  and  lon."9°  and  9""  30'  E., 
of  Lauderdale  and  SharjH*,  and  the  execution  covering  an  area  of  about  700  sq.  m.  They 
of  Mitchell  in  1670,  had  all  contributed  to  form  a  huge  volcanic  mass,  the  highest  sum- 
exasperate  the  Covenanters  to  a  point  whore  ■;  mits  of  which  are  said  to  reach  an  elevation 
they  thought  forl>earance  ceaseti  to  be  a  duty.  '  of  13,<mk)  ft.  U|>on  the  west  the  Cameruons 
The  Covenanters  had  made  a  stand  at  Bothwell  touch  the  gulf  of  Guinea  and  the  low  tract 
Bridge,  and  had  been  disastnaisly  defeated.  lK>rdering  the  estuaries  of  the  Rumbi  and  Old 
Many  of  thein  stuight  to  screen  themselves  from  Calabar  rivers;  upon  the  south  they  also  come 
royal  venireanee  i\v  frequenting  the  churches  down  to  the  gulf;  u|H)n  the  east  they  touch 
oi  the  indulged  ministers.  But  a  few,  headed  the  western  branch  of  the  Jamur.  the  eastern 
by  Cameron  and  Caririll,  met  at  Sanquhar,  branch  of  which  forms  the  estuary  of  the 
June  22,  16>">,  and  there  promulgated  "A  Camercxms  river.  l>et ween  Cape  Cameroons  on 
IVclaration  and  Te^timonie  of  the  true  Pres-  the  north  and  Cape  Suellaba  on  the  south, 
byterian.  Anti-Prelatio.  Anti-Erastian,  and  The  summit  of  the  Camen^ons  was  first  ascend- 
Per>ecnteil  Party  in  Seotlauil."  pr«H*laimed  war  eil  by  Capt.  R.  F.  Burton  and  the  German 
against  t!ie  kiu;^  as  a  tyrant  and  u>r.rper.  and  botanist  Mann  at  the  end  of  I>ecemlK-r,  1861. 
prvnested  ag:nii«»t  receiving  the  duke  of  York  Up  to  the  height  of  aUait  4,o*»«»  ft,  the  sides 
in  Scotland.  Only  ^'^*)  men  conM  be  uiustertHl  oi^  the  mountains  are  covered  with  a  dense 
to  sustain  this  declaratitm.  Ti;ey  io»»k  their  growth  of  p,Hlms»  acacias.  m;my  s|>ecies  of  the 
st;ind  at  Aird*s  Muss  i-ii  .Tulv  2"  folh^win::.  tiir  trw.  cardamoms  cabba::e  tret's.  African 
where  Cameron  and  s<.-veral  \^i  his  followers  oaks,  ericas  enormous  ferns  and  bamlK>os; 
fell  in  a  skirmish.  Cargill  esiaiK'd  ar.d  cv»n-  and  still  higher  up  by  smaller  tri-es  and  plants. 
tinued  to  ]»reae!i  the  d«Ktrines  oi  the  s<Mt  in  At  the  elevation  of  4,  nV>  ft.  beirins  a  labyrinth 
l^eMs  antl  wvhhIs.  When  the  n\vaiists  ad«lod  of  lava  streams  and  tields  of  slag.  At  the 
the  te-r  I'^Si ».  the  Covenanter^  or  C;;ineroni-  heiglit  i^f  7.l^on  tt.  ap{»ear  the  first  «»raters,  of 
fiu-.  :;s  tlsev  wore  IieuoeiV^rth  known,  fonnallv  whieh  there  are  about  2S.  The  natives  of  the 
deUoviLced  it  ai   Lanark,  Jan.    12,   li"»S2,  and    region  sav  that  there  was  an  eruption  as  lat« 
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1838.  The  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  ap- 
pear to  be  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cacao, 
coffee,  and  sugar,  although  the  banana  and  the 
oocoanut  are  the  principal  productions. 

CAMILLl'S)  ]Htfeis  Firins,  a  Roman  magistrate, 
died  of  pestilence  in  365  B.  0.  His  name  is 
connected  with  some  of  the  greatest  events  in 
the  history  of  the  republic.  His  virtues  and 
exploits  are  recorded,  and  probably  exaggera- 
ted, by  Livy  and  Plutarch.  He  appears  iirst  as 
censor  in  the  year  403  B.  C,  then  several  times 
as  consular  tribune,  five  times  as  dictator,  and 
twice  as  interrex.  Having  served  during  the 
siege  of  Yeii,  and  in  the  war  against  Falerii, 
he  defeated  in  his  first  dictatorship  the  Falisci, 
Capenates,  Fidenates,  and  other  tribes,  ad- 
vanced to  Veii,  penetrated  through  a  subterra- 
nean passage  into  the  city,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  its  siege,  which  had  already  lasted  ten  years. 
He  made  his  triumphal  entrance  at  Rome  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  and  asked 
the  tenth  part  of  the  booty,  to  accomplish  a 
vow  to  Apollo ;  whereupon  his  enemies  accused 
him  of  pride  and  extortion.  But  he  earned 
new  glory  by  the  conquest  of  Falerii.  His  con- 
tinued opposition  to  the  emigration  of  the  peo- 
ple to  Veii  rendered  him  unpopular.  Having 
been  charged  with  embezzling  a  part  of  the 
booty  of  that  city,  he  left  Rome,  and  was  living 
in  exile  at  Ardea  when  the  Gauls  under  Brennus 
invaded  and  pillaged  Rome.  Ho  repulsed  them 
from  Ardea,  was  secretly  recalled  by  the  de- 
fenders of  the  capitol,  and  appeared  at  Rome, 
according  to  a  legend,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
at  the  moment  when  the  gold  for  which  the 
Romans  purchased  peace  was  being  weighed 
before  the  conqueror.  **  Rome  buys  her  free- 
dom with  iron,"  he  exclaimed,  and  attacking 
the  (^auls  routed  them  twice,  liad  a  new  tri- 
umph, was  called  a  second  Romulus,  and  pre- 
vented the  desertion  of  Rome,  now  in  ruins. 
He  subsequently  defeated  a  coalition  of  the 
^qui,  Volsci,  Etruscans,  and  Latins ;  was  suc- 
cessful in  a  war  against  Antium ;  had  to  strug- 
gle against  the  rivalry  of  Manlius;  endeavored 
in  vain,  as  dictator  for  the  fourth  time  (307),  to 
resist  the  Lic'mian  rogations  in  favor  of  the 
plebs;  and,  as  dictator  for  the  fifth  time,  was  at 
the  age  of  80  again  victorious  over  the  Gaids. 

CAMI3i'ATZlN,  or  Cacwnazin,  a  Mexican  king, 
died  in  1521.  He  was  nephew  of  Montezuma, 
and  reigned  over  Tezcuco,  the  principal  city  of 
Anahuac.  The  nobles,  priests,  and  people  saw 
with  indignation  the  humiliation  of  their  king 
and  kingdom  under  Cortes  and  the  Spaniards. 
Caminatzin  proposed  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  foreigners.  The  proposal  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm,  and  Caminatzin  called 
upon  the  Spaniards  to  leave  the  country  imme- 
diately, or  to  expect  to  be  treated  as  enemies. 
Cortes  was  preparing  to  march  against  Tez- 
cuco, when  the  representations  of  Montezuma 
concerning  the  defences  of  the  town  and  the 
daring  of  the  population  induced  him  to  cliange 
hid  plan,  and  to  resort  to  treason  instead  of 
force.     At  his  instigation  Montezuma  invited 


his  nephew  to  Mexico  to  become  reconciled 
with  the  Spaniards.  The  answer  of  Caminat- 
zin was  that  he  could  ent^r  Mexico  only  to  de- 
stroy the  oppressors  of  his  country.  Monte- 
zuma then  despatched  secret  agents  to  Tezcuco 
to  get  possession  of  the  young  prince.  His 
officers  and  friends  were  corrupted,  and  he 
was  delivered  by  them  to  Cortes  and  impris- 
oned. He  was  released  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  is  supposed  to  have  perished 
soon  after  in  the  siege  of  Mexico. 

CAMISARUS  (so  called  from  the  eamisa,  a 
kind  of  smock  frock  .which  they  wore),  French 
Protestants  of  the  Cevennes,  who  rebelled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century;  they  are  also 
called  C6venol8.  As  early  as  the  13th  century 
the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses  had  taken  ref- 
uge in  the  Cevennes,  where  they  were  oc- 
casionally subjected  to  persecution.  After 
the  reformation  they  adopted  the  Calvinistio 
creed.  They  were  of  a  peaceful  disposition, 
but  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were 
subjected  to  a  long  series  of  persecutions. 
Prominent  among  their  enemies  was  the  abb6 
du  Chayla,  Avho  subjected  many  of  them  to 
torture.  One  night  in  1702  a  few  hundred  of 
them  stole  to  the  castle  of  Pont  de  Montvert, 
his  residence,  seized  the  abb^,  and  put  him  to 
death.  This  was  the  signal  of  general  rebel- 
lion. The  Camisards  liew  to  arms.  "No 
taxes  "  and  "  Liberty  of  conscience"  were  the 
devices  inscribed  on  their  standards.  Among 
their  leaders  were  Roland,  who  had  served  in 
the  army  and  possessed  some  military  knowl- 
edge ;  Jean  Cavalier,  a  journeyman  baker, 
who  evinced  remarkable  talents;  Ravenal  and 
Abdias  Manuel,  sumamed  Catinat.  The  mar- 
shal de  Montrevel,  who  was  first  sent  against 
them,  thought  that  terror  and  severity  were 
the  only  means  of  subduing  them ;  their  villages 
were  burned,  and  the  prisoners  hanged  or 
broken  on  the  wheel.  The  Camisards  in  their 
turn  burned  and  pillaged  Catholic  villages, 
sacked  churches,  and  massacred  priests.  Mar- 
shal Villars,  who  succeeded  Montrevel,  tried 
clemency  and  persuasion,  and  brought  a  num- 
ber of  Camisards  to  terms,  among  them  Jean 
Cavalier,  who  was  then  the  ablest  and  most 
popular  of  their  chiefs.  But  this  submission 
did  not  bring  the  contest  to  a  close.  Cavalier 
was  denounced  as  a  traitor  by  his  brethren; 
the  other  leaders,  and  especially  Roland,  con- 
tinued to  resist.  But  Roland  having  been 
killed  in  1704,  hostilities  slackened,  the  country 
was  apparently  pacified,  and  Villars  left  it  for 
other  service.  In  1705,  however,  Marshal 
Berwick  had  again  to  crush  an  insurrection. 
A  few  years  later,  through  the  agency  of  some 
Dutch  emissaries,  a  new  rising  took  place  in 
the  Vivarais,  a  part  of  the  Cevennes  country ; 
and  its  suppression  was  a  hard  task  for  the 
government  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Camisards 
were  honest  and  A-irtuous  people,  but  their 
name  was  wrongfully  assumed  by  troops  of  rob- 
bers who,  about  the  same  period,  pillaged  some 
parts  of  Languedoc. 
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CAXMIX,  or  KamHin,  n  town  of  Pomorania,  ' 
Prussia,  on  the  Dievenow,  near  the  Baltic  sea, 
87  m.  X.  of  Stettin;  pop.  in  1871,  5,201.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  female  normal  school  and  a  hos- 
])ital.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
is  distillation  and  ti>hing.  The  bishopric  of 
Cammin  was  supi)ressed  in  1048,  but  the  chap- 
ter continued  down  to  1812. 

CAMMERHOFF,  John  lYrdfrirk,  one  of  tlic  first 
bishops  of  the  Moravian  church  in  America, 
bom  near  Ma^^deburg,  (Jermany,  July  28,  1721, 
died  at  Bethlehem,  IVnn.,  April  28,  17ol.  He 
came  to  America  in  1746  as  assistant  to  the 
presiding  bishop  of  the  Moravian  church. 
Bothlehem  was  at  this  time  the  centre  of  mis- 
sionary operations  among  the  Indians,  in  which 
he  was  notablv  active,  lie  won  the  confidence 
of  the  natives,  especially  of  the  Delawares  and 
tlie  Six  Nations,  and  in  1748  he  was  fonnally 
adopted  by  the  Oneidas  as  a  member  of  their 
tribe.  In  1750  he  attended  an  Iroquois  council 
at  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  travelling  by  can<»es  up 
the  SuR<iuehanna  for  1.*}  days,  and  thence  on 
foot  through  the  mountain  region  of  southern 
New  York  for  a  fortnight  more.  This  journey 
broke  down  his  constitution,  and  ho  died  soon 
after  his  return  to  Bethlehem. 

CAMOEXS  (Port.  Camoes),  LdIz  do,  a  Portuguese 
poet,  born  in  Lisbon  in  1024,  died  there  in  1571). 
llis  father  was  a  sea  ca}>tain,  and  was  ship- 
wrecked in  1552  on  the  coast  of  Goa.  The 
son  commenced  his  studies  in  15.*J8  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Coimbra,  which  he  left  with  a  high 
literary  reputation  ;  but  a  passion  which  he 
conceived  for  a  lady  of  the  court,  Catarina  de 
Atayde,  blighted  his  prosjiccts  in  the  very 
commencement  of  his  career.  The  lady's 
family  discountenanced  his  suit ;  and  the  king, 
John  III.,  himself  supposed  to  have  been  in 
love  with  the  voung  ladv,  banished  him  from 
the  capital.  Catarina  could  not  bear  the  s<:'])a- 
ration  from  her  lover,  and  <lied  of  a  broken 
heart.  He  survive<l  her  about  oO  years,  but 
never  marrie<l.  In  his  despair  at  her  loss 
he  joined  the  Portu^ruese  expedition  airainst 
Morocco,  and  lo>t  one  of  his  eyes,  which  dis- 
figured him  for  life.  On  his  return  to  Lisbon 
in  ir>r)2  he  was  di<ap]>ointed  in  his  expectation 
of  employment  at  court,  and  in  the  following 
year  proceeded  to  (ioa.  There  he  gave  ot!ence 
to  the  authorities  by  a  satirical  poem,  DU- 
parate$  na  Iml'm^  in  which  he  says  of  the  Portu- 
guese olticeholdiTs  in  India,  '*  Honor  and  self- 
interest  are  nevrr  ft»und  in  the  same  sack  ■' 
(^PoiJt  honrn  t  prortifo  ndn  rt/hr  iint/i  s^tfro).  Ho 
was  banishetl  to  Macao,  where  he  received  tlie 
Appointment  of  /'rorofor  «/<*:♦  th/nnrtnH  (admin- 
istrator of  the  eti'e<'t«»  of  the  deceased),  aiul  the 
em.ali  salary  connected  witli  thi'*  olhi'e  wa-  suf- 
ficient for  his  support.  The  great  di>ri>verie'i 
wliich  l>ad  disrluM-d  to  P(»rtugal  tlie  (':ij>e  nf 
GtxMl  Hope  and  the  key  to  the  Indies,  the  stir- 
ring <'«»nliicts  with  tlie  Moors,  the  etlorts  ^^i 
mi»ii>naries  to  Cliri«»tiaiiize,  while  explorers 
strove  to  colonize,  and,  alH»ve  all,  the  treneral 
impetus  which  at  this  time  pervaded  Europe, 


exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  ardent 
imagination  of  Camoens.     He   resolved  to  do 
for  Portugal  what  Homer  had  done  for  Greece, 
and   wrote  his   "  Lusiad "   {0$  Lutiadag)^   so 
called  atlter  the  mythological  hero  Lusuh,  who, 
in  company  with  Ulysses,  is  said  to  have  visited 
Portugal  and  founded  the  city  of  Li8l>on  under 
the  name  of  Ulyssipolis.     This  great  epic  wa** 
completed    by  Camoens  during    his    stay  in 
Macao,  where  a  grotto  is  still  pointed  out  to 
which  the  poet  frequently  resorted  to  write. 
In  1561  he  received  permission  to  retnm  to 
CJoa.    But  hero  one  calamity  after  another  be- 
fell him.     First  stripped  of  everything  he  pos- 
sessed by  a  shipwreck,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  for  debt  immediately  after  his  arrival, 
and  detained  till  1500,  when  he  returned  to 
Lisbon,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  sjKrnt  in 
poverty.     King  Sebastian  granted  him  a  i»en- 
sion  of  15,000  reis  (equivalent  to  $21)  a  year; 
and  even  this  pittance  was  subsequently  with- 
held.    For  some  time  he  was  supported  by  a 
Javanese  servant,  Antonio,  who  collected  alms 
for  him  during  the  night  and  nursed  him  du- 
ring the  day ;  and  afterward  he  was  removed 
to  tlie  hospital,  where  he  died.    After  his  deatli 
he  was  called  the  Apollo  Portvguez^  Camof  o 
(r'ratule,  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  mem- 
orv,  and   medals  were  struck   in    his   honor. 
His  "Lusiad  '*  was  translated  into  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  wannly  praised  by  both  Tasso  and 
Lope  de  Vega.    Tieck  founded  a  novel  upon  the 
poet's  death  (Totf  dtB  iJirhterg);  MOnch-Bel- 
linghausen  (Friedrich  Halm)adrama,  Cafnohm; 
and  Portuguese  and  foreigners  still  flock  to  the 
Lusiad  grotto  at  Macao.    Besides  the  **  Lusiad/* 
he  wrote  sonnets,  which  are  devoted  to  h>ve, 
chiefly  to  his  love  for  Catarina,  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  virtue,  and  to  friendship.     The  sonnets 
written   shortly  before  his  death  breathe  the 
purest  imagination.     The  most  celebrated  of 
his  IUihnu1ilhiHf  is  that  suggested  to  him  by  his 
escaiK*  from  shipwreck.    lie  also  wrote  Canfao» 
on  the  model  of  Petrarch's  Canzoni^  odes,  hex- 
tinas,  elegies,  stanzas  composed  in  ottara  riiw/i, 
eclogues,  and  three  comedies:  EhEey  Sihveo^ 
founded  upon  the  anecdote  of  the  king  who 
resigns  his  wife,   JStratonice,  to  his  son  An- 
ti(K'iiU8 :  Fihthmo ;  and  0»  Amphitryde*^  Lis 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  Portuguese 
stage,    llis  fame,  however,  rests  upon  his  "Lu- 
siad.*"    Patrioti>m  is  the  leading  sentiment  of 
this  national  i)oem,  which  abounds  in  pictu- 
res(pie  descrijitions  of  storms  and  scenery,  and 
in  ]»athetic  allusions  to  Portugal's  influence  in 
extending  the  area  of  Christendom.     The  mo*t 
remarkable  passages  are  those  referring  to  the 
tragic  end  of  Inez  de  Castro,  and  to  Adamas- 
tor,  the  mythological  ruKr  of  the  sea,  who  uk.s 
his  supreme  influence  for  the  i>uri>ose  of  stop- 
]»inir  the  ]>rogre>s  i\l^  Vastu)  da  (iama.     The  fir>t 
edition  of  the  **  Lusiad  "  ap]H'ared  in  lo72.     A 
magnifii'eut  editi«»n  was  publishe<l  by  Didot  in 
lJ^17.     Hi?*  complete   works  were   edited   by 
Barret o  Feio  jind  Monteiro  (Hamburg,  18S4). 
The  best  English  translation  is  that  of  Micklo 
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giret  ed.,  ITTG).  The  Spaniah  translators  are 
oiuoz  <Ie  Tapia,  Garzes,  and  Lainberto  Gil. 
It  lioj  bten  translated  intu  Fren<?li  by  Millie ; 
into  German  bj  Donner  (1833),  Booch-Arkoasy 
(18j4).andEitner(18G0);  into  Italian  by  Nervi; 
and  into  Poiisli  by  Przjbylski.  See  '■  Memoira 
of  tlie  Life  and  Writinga  uf  Lniz  de  Camuvns," 
by  Adanison  (2  vols.,  London,  ]S2D}. 

CinOEBt   (probobly   from    Spon,   camorra, 

Sinarrel),  a  secret  soticty  of  Xeuiiolitan  male' 
actors,  whii^h  tlourUUud  esjieciiuly  under  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  IL  (1830-'Q1I),  who  tolerated 
tliem.  Tlicy  won'  thoroughly  organized  in  every 
important  city  of  tho  Two  Sicilies,  and  in  Na- 
ples alone  tliey  bad  12  central  stations,  each  with 
on  absolute  chief,  and  a  con  ^^ro^  or  accountant, 
the  money  extorted  by  the  varioua  branches 
beinK  ilepoHited  in  the  burattolo  or  coinnon 
exchequer  and  divided  into  eqnal  parts  among 
tlie  meiubera.  Thu  candidates  for  admission 
had  to  furniab  evidence  that  they  had  not  been 
spies  or  thieves,  and  that  their  wives  and  sis- 
ters had  nut  been  prostitutca ;  and  they  were 
bound  to  seerec.;  and  obe<llenco  by  an  oath  on 
the  crucilix.  Tho  candidate  was  ai)pronticed 
to  an  old  eamDrrUtn  as  a  piceiollo  d'onore  ; 
after  a  year's  satisfactory  proljotion  ho  was  ad- 
vanced to  tlie  grade  of  a  pieciolto  di  tgnrro, 
bnt  ho  was  not  received  into  the  ranks  of  tho 
'camorristi  proper  until  he  had  given  full  proofs 
of  during  and  obedience  to  orders.  They  wore 
a  scarf  of  peculiar  pattern,  ami  carried  two 
knives  and  a  largo  club,  by  which  they  rec- 
ognized each  other.  Treason  to  tbo  society 
was  punished  jrith  death.    .Serious  quarrels 
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among  themselves  were  settled  by  duels ;  minor 
di:iputes  were  deuidod  by  tlie  chief.  They  had 
an  urijot  or  slang  language  unintelligible  to 
others.  They  devoted  theiusulves  to  all  kinds 
of  fraud  and  violence,  were  otten  found  in 
gambling  houses  and  all  plares  of  public  resort, 
and  sometimes  appeared  as  lottery  dealers,  pod- 
dlers,  or  beggars.  They  w-ere  wont  to  raise  ' 
mock  quarrels  among  themselves,  under  cover 
of  which  they  could  plunder  the  byslondei's. 
In  1848  King  Ferdinand  attempted  to  secure 
tlieir  cooperation  against  the  revolutionists,  but 
tho  negotiations  fell  to  the  ground  on  account 
of  their  exorbitant  demtuids.  In  ISQO,  under 
Francis  II.,  an  ellbrt  was  mode  to  employ  them 
to  assist  the  police,  but  after  a  time  they  be- 
came only  the  more  formidable,  and  in  I8C3 
Gen.  Lamarmora  had  3(>0  of  tliem  expelled  in 
one  day.  Of  those  left  behind,  some  joined  the 
Garibiildians,  and  as  lateaslSTd  many  of  them, 
in  sjiite  of  the  exertions  of  tUo  autliurities,  ap- 
peared OS  smugglers  and  brigands. — See  La 
Camorra,  nolUie  ttorieke,  by  Monnicr  (Flor- 
ence, 1803). 

CinPi«Xl,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
and  2U  in.  E.  of  Salerno ;  pop.  about  0,000.  It 
is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  contains 
a  catliedral,  cbnrcbes,  convents,  a  college,  &c. 

CAXPIGNI  DI  ROIAt  the  plain  surrounding 
Rome.  It  nearly  coincides  with  the  ancient 
province  of  Latium,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Tiber 
and  Teverone,  E,  by  a  branch  of  the  Apen- 
nines, S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
about  00  m,  long  by  40  m.  broad.  It  is  volca- 
nic, tho  lakes  lying  in  craters,  some  of  which, 


as  tliat  of  Lake  Regillus,  have  a  regular  conical  i 
form.  The  N.  and  N.  E.  part  of  the  Cainpa- 
gna,  lying  on  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  is 
pleasant  and  salubrious,  t)nt  the  lowlands  are 
afflicted  liy  a  malaria  which  is  disastrous  to  life 
and  health.  The  CaTnpapna  includes  tho  Pon-  | 
tine  murshes,  which  were  formed  by  several 
small  streams,  including  the  T'fens,  Nymphious,  | 
and  Atoasemts,  whicli,  finding  no  outlet  to  i 
the  seu,  spread  over  the  land.    (Sec  Poktise  i 


SlABSiraa.)  Hot  sulphur  springs  nre  found  be- 
tween Borne  and  Tivoli.  In  early  days  the 
Cumpagna  contained  m.iny  small  cities.  Of 
the  inhabitant:!,  the  Albans  were  the  most 
poworfnl.  When  the  Romans  conquered  them, 
these  cities  were  destroyed.  They  were  after- 
ward repoopled  from  the  capitil,  bnt  rebelling, 
were  punished,  and  finallv  were  loft  entirely 
desolate.  In  the  time  of  niodoms,  20  B.  0., 
decay  and  desolation  were  noticeable  in  many 
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parts  of  Italy.  Strabo,  some  30  years  later,  I  tion  soareely  rise  above  mediocrity;  but  her 
also  spoke  of  this  fact.  Acoordinjr  to  Pliny,  tlio  «7<^?/r/i<f/  anectlotique^  Carreapondance  inediU 
furins  in  tbo  Canipagna  belonjre<l  to  proprietors  arte  la  relne  Ilortense,  and  Jlemoires  atir  la  rU 
who  resided  in  the  city,  and  left  them  to  the  priree  de  Marie  Antoinette  are  full  of  iDtere>t. 
labor  of  shives  and  the  care  of  overseers,  lie  CASIPANELLi,  TonmiM,  an  Italian  pbiloso- 
statos  that  C.  Creeilius  Claudius  Isidorus  died,  :  pher,  born  at  Stilo  in  Calabria.  Sept.  6,  loC^^. 
leavinjr  4, IK)  slaves.  The  cliniato  of  this  re-  j  died  in  Paris,  March  21,  1630.  When  very 
pion  arouml  Rome  has  considerably  changed  young  he  displayed  unusual  aptitude  for  lenra- 
since  the  palmy  days  of  the  city.  In  480  H.  C.  ing,  especially  languages.  His  father  wisbe<l 
there  was  snow  upon  the  ground  for  40  days,  him  to  become  a  lawyer,  but  he  joined  the 
but  now  it  is  rarely  present  for  two  successive  Dominicans  and  studied  theology.  "Svben  but 
days.  During  the  winter  and  early  s])ring  the  17  years  of  age,  studying  at  Cosenza,  bis  pro- 
vegetation  is  rich  and  tlourishing,  but  in  sum-  fessor  was  engaged  to  take  part  in  a  discussion 
mer  the  Camjjagna  has  a  dry  and  barren  ap-  upon  philosophy ;  but  being  unwell,  be  sent 
pearance.  The  laborers  upon  the  farms  are  ,  Campanella  in  his  place,  who  astonished  bis 
peasants  from  the  hills,  strong,  hardy  men,  but  audience  by  the  force  of  his  argument  against 
many  of  them  are  always  more  or  less  affected  Aristotle.  In  1590  he  published  his  own  opin- 
by  the  malaria.  The  principal  modern  towns  ions ;  the  work  gained  him  some  admirers, 
are  Tivoli,  Velletri,  Frascati,  Terracina,  Ostia,  '  but  so  many  enemies  that  be  left  Naples  and 
and  Palestrina.  I  went  successively  to  Rome,  Venice,  Florence, 

CAMPAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  Padua,  and  Bologna.  In  1598  he  retumwl  to 
ment  of  Ilautes-Pyr^-nees,  in  the  valley  of  the  Najjles,  and  went  thence  to  bis  native  jduce. 
same  name,  18  m.  S.  E.  of  Tarbes  ;  pop.  about  Being  su>pected  of  joining  a  conspiracy  against 
8,700.  The  valley  is  bounded  by  Mont  Aigre,  the  Spanish  government,  he  was  seized  and  put 
traversed  by  the  river  Adour,  contains  the  an-  to  the  rack,  and  tinally  carried  to  Spain  and 
cient  convent  of  Medous,  the  priory  St.  Paul,  |  imprisoned.  In  1026  Pope  Urban  A  III.  ob- 
and  the  villa;re  TEsponnes.  It  is  celebrated  for  tained  bis  extradition  from  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
its  picturestpie  si^enery,  for  its  stalactite  grotto,  ,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  inquisition  at 
and  for  its  <iuarries  of  marble,  which  extend  ,  Rome,  lie  was  set  at  liberty  in  1020,  and  in 
along  the  Adour  and  the  road  leading  to  Ba-  ,  1634  fled  to  France.  By  the  aid  of  Riche- 
gneres  de  Bigorre.  The  finest  of  these  are  the  ,  lieu  he  received  from  Louis  XIII.  a  pension  of 
green  and  flesh-colored  varieties,  with  red  and  2,000  livres.  lie  entered  a  Dominican  con- 
white  veins,  known  as  the  Campan  marble,  and  vent,  where  ho  ended  his  life.  Campanella 
the  bhHxi-red,  or  (iriotte,  full  of  fossilized  |  was  distinguished  rather  for  undermining  other 
shells,  tlie  spirals  of  which  are  disclosed  in  cut-  systems  than  ftir  raising  one  of  his  own.  His 
ting.  Knitting  the  tine  wool  of  the  Pyrenees,  '  most  celebrated  works  were  written  during  his 
bn>ught  from  Spain,  gives  emplo^^nent  to  many  imprisonment.  Among  them  are  the  foUow- 
females.  Among  the  articles  produced  are  |  ing:  Philosophia Iiat tonal i$ ;  UniremalUi Phi- 
shawls  and  scarfs  of  woollen  gauze,  as  thin  as  losophia ;  Apologia  pro  Galileo  (4to,  1622); 
lace.  The  so-called  crept'  de  Bar^ffes  is  also  '  De  Pradestinafione^  Electione^  Reprohntione^ 
made  here.  Jean  Paul  Richters  Campaner-  .  et  A^ixilii^  Dirina;  Grati<f^  contra  ThnmUticoi 
M<// was  inspired  by  the  beauties  of  this  valley.  :  (Paris,   1036);  and  De  Monarchia  HiMpanica 

CAMPA^',  Jeaiuf '  Louise  Henriftte  Genest,  *a  |  (translated  into  English,  London,  1634). 
French  teacher,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  6,  1752,  |  CAMPAXHA,  an  inhmd  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
died  at  Xantes  in  1822.  She  was  appointed  "  province  of  Minas  CJeraes,  180  m.  X.  T\'.  of  Rio 
reader  to  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.  wlien  ;  de  Janeiro;  lat.  21°  42'  S.,  Ion.  46°  48'  W. ; 
only  l.")  years  old,  and  after  her  marriage  pop.  3,200.  The  streets  are  regular,  and  cro^is 
with  M.  Tampan  was  attached  to  the  person  each  other  at  right  angles;  the  bouses,  for  the 
of  Marie  Antoinette.  Slie  showed  great  devo-  most  j)art  built  of  mud  and  detached,  are  sur- 
tion  to  the  queen  during  the  revolutionary  rounded  each  by  a  garden.  There  are  several 
troubles,  and  barely  escaped  with  her  life  on  churches,  a  college,  two  st'bools,  a  theatre,  hos- 
the  storming  of  the  Tuileries.  Berett  of  all  pital,  prison,  and  town  hall.  The  inliabitants 
her  tortune  by  the  revoluti«»n.  she  opened  a  are  mainly  (K^cupied  in  mining. 
young  hulie-H*  boardiuL'  school  at  St.  (Jermain  in  CAMPAM,  Mattfo  and  Ginseppe,  two  brothers, 
17J»4.  seeured  the  ]»atronage  nf  Mine.  Beauhar-  natives  of  tlie  diocese  of  Spoleto.  Italy,  lived  in 
nnis,  afterward  the  empre>>  .To-epliine.  and  at-  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century.  Matteo, 
tracted  the  attention  and  won  the  esteem  of  the  ehler  brother,  or  C'ampani  Alimenis,  as  he 
Xapoleon.  by  whom  «»he  was  in  1><'M>  appoint-  was  called,  was  a  curate  in  Rome.  Both  of 
ed  superintendent  of  the  s«b«H)l  fiiundeil  by  them  are  known  in  science  as  opticians.  Mat- 
him  at  ficouen  fur  the  danu'liter-^,  si<ters,  and  too  was  the  inventor  of  illuminated  clock  dials, 
niece-*  of  ortieers  killed  on  the  battle  tiehl,  over  and  celebrated  f<»r  being  the  first  to  grind  ob- 
whieh  she  presided  seven  years  until  it  wa-^  ject  Lrlasses  of  great  f<H'al  length:  205  palms. 
suppresseil  h\  the  B«»ur!>on-i.  She  was  the  or  li!o  feet  f«H'al  di?tance,  being  the  largest. 
si^tt  r  of  M.  (leuest,  the  Kreneh  minister  to  the  AVith  Campani's  objeet  glasses  two  of  the  sat- 
I'nited  Stati'>  during  the  se«'ond  administra-  elliiesof  Saturn  were  discovered.  lie  was  the 
tii»n  of  Wa>hington.     Iler  works  upon  educa-    inventor  of  the  magic  lantern,  and  nuide  some 
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experimenta  witb  triple  eje-gtasses,  to  destroy 
cliromatic  ab«rration.  The  thermometrical  ir- 
regularities of  pendulom  vibrations  also  en- 
gaged liis  attention.  The  jounger  brother, 
Giuseppe,  was  also  aa  optician  and  astronomer, 
constructing  his  own  telescopes. 

CAMPANli,  a  division  of  ancient  Italy,  lying 
6.  E.  of  Latiuni,  from  which  it  was  separated 
hf  the  river  Liris,  bonnded  N.  and  E,  by  Sam- 
niuin,  S.  E.  bj  Lucania,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the 
Tyrrheniaa  sea.  The  largest  river  was  tile 
Vultumus ;  the  smaller  streams  were  the 
Liris  (now  Gari(;Iiano),  Sarnus,  Sobethus,  and 
Silaruji.  It  contained  several  lalccs,  most  of 
them  tilling  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes; 
the  largest  of  them  were  Achem^a,  Litema, 
Lncrinus,  and  Avemus,  W.  of  Monte  Naovo. 
Witliin  ita  borders  are  Mount  Veanvins  and 
the  buried  cities  of  Ilorcalaneum  and  Pom- 

gjii.  Besides  these  its  principal  cities  were 
aio!,  Nuoeria,  Ncapolis,  oalemum,  and  Capna. 
The  drst  inhabitants  of  Campania  were  Auso- 
nes  and  Osci  or  Opicl,  subsequently  conquered 
by  the  Etrnscans.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
the  Sid icini  dwelt  in  the  northwest  near  the 
frontier  of  Sanmium,  and  the  Picuutini  inhab- 
ited the  S.  E.  portion  of  tho  country.  Campa- 
nia is  now  included  in  the  provjuces  of  Naples, 
Benevento,  Caaerta,  Salerno,  and  A  vol  lino. 
The  region  is  volcanic,  and  the 
eoil  extremely  fertile.  In  some 
parts  crops  are  harvested  three 
times  in  a  year.  Tliis  fertility, 
Joined  with  oa  equable  cliiiiatv, 
an  air  mildly  teuiiiered  by  soli 
Bea  breezes,  and  beautiful  sce- 
nery, gave  the  title  Felix  to  the 
land,  and  it  is  still  called  Cam- 
pagna  Feliee.  The  chief  pro- 
dacts  are  wine,  grain,  and  olive 
oil.  A  peculiar  kind  of  white 
clay  or  chalk,  used  extensively 
in  ancient  Italy  for  mixing  with 
aliea  (grits  or  cracked  grain), 
was  found  near  Puteoli.  Sul- 
phur was  exported  from  the 
Mme  locality. 

CUPUflLE  (Ital.,  from  atm- 
pajur,  a    bell),  a  bell   tower, 

either  attached  to  a  church  or 

an  independent   edifice.     The 

most  retnarlcahle  B|>ecimenB  ore 

those    at    Cremona,  Florence, 

Pisa,    Bologna,   Ravenna,   and 

Seville.      The    tower    at   Cre- 
mona is  300  ft.  high,  408  stops 

leading  to  the  snuimit.     It  was 

begnn   in   12S3,  and   the   hells 

were   cast  in    !3T8.      In    the 

third    story    is    a    very   larjio 

astronomical    clock,    built    in 

15Q4.     The    otio   at   Florence 

was  commenced  by  Giotto  in 

1B34;  after  his  death  the  tower 

was  continued  bv  Taddeo  Goddi.    It  is  27G 

ft.  bigh,  and  divided  into  four  stories,  of  which 
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the  first  and  fourth  are  higher  than  either  of  the 
other  two.  On  the  basement  story  are  two 
ranges  of  tablets  in  relief,  designed  by  Giotto, 
and  executed  partly  by  him,  and  the  remain- 
der by  Andrea  I'isono  and  Lucu  della  liobbia. 
Above  these  are  10  large  statues,  four  on  each 
side  of  the  tower.  The  cost  of  tills  campanile 
was  very  great,  about  1,000  florins  for  each 
hraccio,  which  is  2  ft.  square.  The  leaning 
tower  of  Pisa  was  begun  in  I1T4  by  iionan- 
nus  of  Pisa  and  William  of  Innspruck.  It  IB 
170  ft.  high,  cylindrical  in  fonii,  and  GO  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  summit  is  reached  by  330  steps. 
The  fact  which  gives  it  the  name  by  which 
it  is  so  well  known  is  that  it  leans  about  IS  ft, 
from  the  perpendicular.  This  fault  was  mani- 
fest before  its  completion,  and  was  guarded 
against  by  extra  braces,  and  un  odajitation  of 
the  stone  in  the  highest  portion.  The  seven 
bells  on  tlie  top,  the  largest  of  which  weighs 
12,000  lbs.,  are  so  placed  as  to  counteract  by 
their  gravity  the  leaning  of  the  tower.  The 
Garlsenda  in  Bologna  is  about  160  ft.  high,  and 
loons  S  fl.  G  in.  The  Asinelli  in  the  same  place 
is  303  ft.  to  the  base  of  the  lantern,  or  incln- 
ding  that,  321  ft.,  and  leans  3  ft.  6  in.  The 
Seville  cathedral  has  a  cfttnpanilft  SCO  ft.  high. 
It  was  originally  only  250  ft.,  the  rich  filigree 
belfry,  IQO  ft.  high,  having  been  added  in  1BS8. 
This  tower  is  called  I.a  Giralda,  from  a  brazen 
figure  in  tlie  top,  which  weighs  a  ton  and  a 
half,  yet  turns  with  the  wind. 

CAMPBELL,  the  name  of  four  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  S.  county  of  Virginia, 
lying  between  James  river  on  tbeN.  and  Staun- 
ton river  on  the  S. ;  area,  5TG  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  28,3»4,  of  whom  14,343  were  colored. 
It  has  an  uneven  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  Iron 
ore  is  obtdned  in  some  places,  and  granite  is 
abundant.  Oak  and  pine  forests  cover  much 
of  the  hilly  part  of  the  county.  The  Atlantic, 
Missisaipjii,  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  througa 
the  N.  part.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
wore  77,057  bushels  of  wheat,  226,000  of  In- 
dian com,  175,733  of  oats,  and  1,7C1,»01  lbs.  of 
tobacco.  There  were  1,877  horses,  2,591 
milch  cows,  3,068  other  cattle,  3,66B  sheep, 
and  8,272  swine.  Capital,  Campbell  Court 
House,  n.  A  N.  W.  county  of  Georpa,  inter- 
sected by  the  Chattahoochee  river;  area,  380 
sq.  ra.;  pop.  in  1870,  9,178,  of  whom  2,587 
were  colored.  It  has  an  irregular  surface,  and 
embraces  several  varieties  of  sod.  Gold,  iron, 
ami  eoapstone  are  found.  The  Atlantic  and 
West  Point  railroad  pa.sses  through  the  S.  E. 
part.  The  chief  productions  In  1870  were  38,- 
478  bushels  of  wheat,  159,602  of  Indian  com, 
and  2,621  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  424 
horses,  828  mules  and  asses,  1,101  milch  cows, 
1,410  other  cattle,  2,731  sheep,  and  6,288 
swine.  Capitol,  Campbellton.  III.  A  S.  E. 
county  of  Tennessee,  bordering  on  Kentucky, 
bonnded  S.  E.  by  Clinch  river,  and  watered  by 
its  affluents;  area,  460  sq.  ra. ;  {>op.  in  1870, 
7,446,  of  whom  428  were  colored.  Tlie  sur- 
face is  hilly,  the  central  part  being  traversed 
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by  a  ridf?o  of  the    Cumberland   monntains.  1  (1823) ;  with  Robert  Owen  on  "The  Truth  of 
I^rgo  forests  occupy  a  consiilerablo  jmrtion.    Cliristianity  "  (1828);   with  Archbishop  Pnr- 


The  chief  prothictions  in  187U  were  18,401 
bushels  of  wheat,  127,145  of  Indian  com,  05,- 
208  of  oats,  1,009  tons  of  hay,  and  200  hhds. 
of  Kuj^nr.  There  wuro  1,390  horses,  1,488 
milch  cows,  3,193  other  cattle,  0,()71  sheep, 
and  9,784  swine.  Capital,  Jacksonborough. 
IV.  A  N.  county  of  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio, 


cell  on  the  "Infallibility  of  the  Church  of 
Rome''  (1830) ;  and  with  the  Rev.  N.  L.  Rice 
on  "Christian  Baptism,  the  Expediency  of 
Creeds,"  &c.  (1843).  On  the  Bubject  of  sla- 
very Mr.  Campbell  maintained  that  the  institu- 
tion was  sanctioned,  or  at  least  tolerated,  in 
the  Bible,  and  that  therefore  the  relation  of  a 


nearly  opposite   Cincinnati,  and   bounded  W.    holder  of  slaves  should  not  be  made  a  test 
by  Licking  river;  area,  120  8<i.  in.;  poj).  in    (luestion  for  communion  in  the  church.     Ills 


1870,  27,400,  of  wliom  282  were  colored. 
The  surface  consists  of  level  bottom  lands 
and  gently  undulating  tracts  of  uplands ;  tlie 
soil  is  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  18,300  bushels  of  wheat,  100,509  of  In- 
dian com,  09,599  of  oats,  00,989  of  potatoes. 


life  has  been  written  by  Robert  Richardson  (2 
vols.,  Boston,  1808).    (See  Dibciplkb.) 

CAMPBELL,  ArcUbaM*    Sec  Aboyll,  Dm  of. 

CAMPBELL,  Sir  CoHi,  Lord  Clyde,  a  British 
general,  born  in  Glasgow,  Oct  20,  1792,  died 
at  Chatham,  Aug.  14,  1863.     lie  entered  the 


8,0(»3  tons  of  hay,  and  70,508  lbs.  of  tobacco.  ,  military  service  in  1808;  served  in  Portugal 
There  were  2,384  horses,  2,173  milch  cows,  and  at  ^Valcheren;  was  wounded  on  several 
1,458  otlier  cattle,  2,793  sheep,  and  7,010  occasions  during  the  peninsular  war ;  served  in 
Bwine.     Capital,  Alexandria.  the  war  with  the  United  States,  in  1814  and 

CAMPBELL,  AlexMdfr,  founder  of  the  religious  1815 ;  aided  in  1823  in  quelling  an  insurrection 
sect  calling  themselves  **  I )isiiples  of  Christ,"  ■  at  Demerara;  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
but  commonly  known  as  Campbellites,  bom  in  ;  Cliinese  war  of  1842 ;  in  the  second  Puigaub 
county  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  June,  178(5,  died  at  j  campaign,  under  Lord  Gough,  in  1848  and 
Bethany,  W.  Va.,  March  4,  1800.  His  father,  !  1849,  commanded  a  division  of  infantry  at  the 
Thomas  CamiM)ell,  a  relative  and  classmate  of  battles  of  Chilianwallah  (where  he  was  wound- 
Thomas  Campbell  the  juK't,  wa<  a  Presbyterian  ed)  and  Guzerat,  and  in  other  engagements; 
clergyman,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1807,  |  assisted  afterward  in  the  pursuit  of  Dost  Mo- 
followed  two  years  afterwanl  by  his  sou  Alex-  •  hammed  and  the  occupation  of  Peshawer; 
ander,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  univer-  held  the  command  of  the  troops  in  that  district; 
sity  of  (Jlasgow.     lie  t(u»k  up  his  residence  in  !  undertook  in  1851  and  1852  various  succesB- 


Washington  co.,  Penn.,  near  Bethany,  in  west- 
cm  Virginia,  which  afterward  became  his 
home.     For  a  short  time  he  was  pastor  of  a 


ful  operations  against  the  tribes  of  the  adjoin- 
ing mountain  regions;  and  received  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  the  thanks  of  the  British  par- 


Presbyterian    church,   from    which    order   he  liament,  and  of  the  East  India  company,  for  his 

s<Hm  separated  on  the  ground  that  the  Bible  services.     In  1854  he  prtK*ee<led  to  the  Crimea 

should  be  the  sole  creed  of  the  church.     In  in  command  of  the  Ilighland  brigade,  which 
1810  he  and  his  father  organized  a  new  society  |  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  deciding  the  battle 

at  Brush  Run,  Penn.     In  1812  he  became  con-  of  the  Alma,  Sept.  2(>,  1854.     At  Balaklava,  on 
vinced  that  immersion  was  the  only  mode  of  ■  Oct.  25,  the  Bussian  cavalry  were  repulsed  by 

baptism;   and  he  and  his  congregation  were  his  Highlanders.     In  185(1  he  became  inspector 

immersed.     They  united  with  a  Baptist  ass<.K'ia-  p.'neral  of  infantry,  and  held  this  otfice  until 

tion,    but   still    protest etl    against   all   human  tlie  end  of  June,  li^57.  when,  on  the  death  of 

creeilsas  a  bond  of  union  in  the  churches.     lie  Cien.  Anson,  he  j>roceeded  to  India  to  assume 

and  his  followers  in  time  were  excluded  fnun  the  supreme  command  in  Bengal,  arriving  at 

fellt»\vship  witli  the  Ba]>tist  chunhes,  and  in  Cahutta  Aug.  14.     Considerable  additions  to 

1>^27  beiran  to  form  themselve"*  into  a  separate  the  army  having  begun  to  arrive  in  the  course 

oriTani/atiou,  wliii-li  extended  in  the  states  of  of  October,  Sir  Colin  hastened  to  Lncknow, 

Viririnia,  Tenne«»^oe.  ami  Kentucky.     In  ISiU  the  seat  of  the  s^-poy  rebellion.     lie  reached 

they  nuni]»ored  o'mi.immi  iiu*jnbers.    In  1823  Mr.  Benares  Oct.  31,  crossid  the  Ganges  Nov.  11, 

C:un])bell  cominenced   the  publication  of  the  and  arrived  at  Aluiiibagh  on  the  ex'eningof  the 

** Christian  l>apti>t,*'  afterward  merged  in  the  12th.     Al>er  an   encounter   with   a   body  of 

''Millennial    Harbinger,"    which    btn^ame   the  2.i>oo  rebels,  he  left  one  of  his  regiments  in 

recognized  organ   of   the   sect.     In   1S40   he  garrist»n  at  that  ]>lace,  and  rt^sumed  liis  march 

founded  Bethany  colleffe,  of  which  he  contin-  on  the  14th;   was  received  on  his  approach 

«ed  to  be  j>resident   to  the  clo>o  of  his  life.  (Nov.  lti)bythe  tire  of  the  enemy,  wuom  he 

Besides  his  numerous  articles  in  tlie  "Harbin-  routeil,  and  advanced  against  Secunderbagh,  a 

ger,"  he   was   the   autlior  kA'  several   books,  walled  enclosure  carefully  loopholed.     A  nar- 

among  which    are   "The  Cliristian    .*^y stein.'"  row  breach  was  elfected,  enabling  the  British 

*•  KemisMon  of  Sin,"  and  "  Memoirs  of  Thomas  l\»rces  to  make  terrible  havoc  among  the  en- 

CaniplKll."  his  tatiier.     He  was  ai>«.>  engaL'ed  eniy,  2,o«K>  of  wlmm  were  killed.     On  the  fol- 

in  s».'\ cral  public  di-JiMisMons.  which  have  been  lowing  day  the  mess  house  was  taken,  the 

printed.     Anion::  tliese  are :    with  the  Bev.  tnntps  bursting  into  the  encli>sure  round  the 

John  Walker,  a  Presbyteri.m  ilS2«0;  with  the  Pearl    Palace,  where  the  reMs  made  a  last 

Bev.  Wiiriaiii  MeCalla  on  "Chri^nan  B:t]>tism"  stand,  and  s<H^n  a  communication  was  opened 
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with  the  residency,  permitting  Havelock  and 
Out  ram  to  welcome  their  deliverers  the  same 
afternoon.  Sir  Colin,  however,  recognized  at 
once  the  impossibility  of  holding  Lucknow  in 
the  face  of  the  overwhelming  masses  of  the 
enemy ;  but  masking  his  real  designs  by  open- 
ing a  fire  on  the  Kuiserbtigh,  he  succeeded  in 
dividing  the  insurgents*  attention,  and  while 
they  were  preparing  for  the  anticipated  assault 
the  garrison  withdrew  during  the  night  of  the 
22d,  through  the  lines  of  pickets.  Toward  the 
afternoon  of  the  24th  Sir  Colin  reached  Alum- 
bagh,  where  on  the  25th  he  was  joined  by  the 
rear  guard  under  Sir  James  Outram  (Havelock 
having  died  on  the  same  day),  and  hastening  on 
toward  Cawnpore,  arrived  at  the  Pandoo  Nud- 
dee,  within  a  few  miles  of  that  town,  on  Nov. 
26.  He  came  in  time  to  save  the  British  from 
destruction.  A  force  of  14,000  sepoys,  with 
numerous  cavalry  and  40  pieces  of  artillery,  was 
threatening  an  army  of  2,000  Europeans  under 
Gen.  Windham.  Forced  to  retire  within  their 
intrencbwents,  the  British  suffered  severely 
from  the  fierce  assault  of  the  rebels,  and  were 
almost  entirely  at  their  mercy  when,  alarmed 
by  the  long-continued  sounds  of  firing^  Camp- 
bell crossed  the  Ganges,  and  soon  drove  the 
enemy  before  the  intrencbments,  capturing  16 
of  their  guns.  Ilis  first  care  was  to  have  the 
women  and  children  and  the  wounded  sent 
under  safe  escort  to  Allahabad,  whence  they 
were  forwarded  to  Calcutta ;  and  turning  his 
attention  next  to  the  enemy,  he  commenced 
the  attack  in  the  forenoon  of  Dec.  6,  shelling 
them  out  of  the  town,  falling  on  them  with 
his  infantry,  and  forcing  them  to  take  for  safe- 
ty to  the  Ganges,  whence  they  reached  the 
other  side,  on  their  flight  into  Oude.  lie 
again  defeated  the  enemy  at  Futtehgurh,  Jan. 
2,  1858;  and  he  recaptured  Lucknow,  March 
4.  He  was  made  general.  May  14,  1858;  cre- 
ated a  peer  with  the  title  of  Baron  Clyde,  of 
Clydesdale,  Aug.  16;  received  the  thanks  of 
parliament  in  1859;  and  w^as  made  colonel  of 
the  Coldstream  guard  in  1860,  knight  of  the 
Star  of  India  in  1861,  and  field  marshal,  Nov. 
9,  1862. 

CAMPBELL,  George,  a  Scottish  clergyman,  bom 
at  Aberdeen,  Dec.  25,  1719,  died  April  6, 1796. 
Ho  was  cilucated  at  ^farischal  college,  and 
studied  law,  but  afterward  devoted  himself  to 
theology.  He  was  ordained  over  a  parish  near 
Aberdeen  in  1750,  presented  in  1756  to  one  of 
the  churches  in  Aberdeen,  elected  in  1759  re- 
gent of  Marischal  college,  and  made  doctor  of 
divinity  by  King's  college,  and  chosen  in  1771 
professor  of  diviuity  in  Marischal  college.  In 
1763  hepublii^hed  a ''  Dissertation  on  Miracles," 
in  reply  to  Hume,  and  in  1776  "The  Philoso- 
phy of  Rhetoric."  He  also  published  a  trans- 
lation of  the  (lospels,  which  was  well  received. 
His  posthumous  "  I^ectures  on  Ecclesiastical 
History  "  were  marked  with  a  violent  feeling  of 
opposition  to  episcopacy.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  resignation,  in  1795,  he  received  a  pension 
of  £300  a  year  from  the  government. 


CAHPBELL,  Johi,  a  political  and  historical 
writer,  born  in  Edinburgh,  March  8,  1708, 
died  in  London,  Dec.  28,  1775.  His  parents 
removed  to  Windsor  in  his  childliood.  He 
was  intended  for  the  law,  but  became  a  writer 
in  the  departments  of  biography,  history,  poli- 
tics, and  statistics.  His  first  publications  were 
anonymous,  and  appeared  in  the  following  or- 
der :  **  The  Military  History  of  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough"  (2  vols,  fol., 
Tendon,  1736);  "Travels  and  Adventures  of 
Edward  Brown,  Esq."  (1739);  and  "Concise 
History  of  Spanish  America  "  (1741).  In  1742 
he  began  to  put  his  name  to  his  works ;  the 
first  was  the  "  Lives  of  the  British  Admirals," 
&c.  (4  vols.,  1742-^4;  increased  to  8  vols., 
18 12-' 17).  In  1745  he  became  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal contributors  to  the  Bwg^raphia  BriUin- 
nica.  In  1750  he  published  a  "Survey  of  the 
Present  State  of  Europe."  After  the  peace  of 
Paris,  1763,  he  was  emjdoyed  by  the  British 
government  to  write  a  vindication  of  it.  His 
last  work  was  "  A  Political  Survey  of  Great 
Britain"  (2  vols.  4to,  1774).  In  1755  he  was 
ai>pointed  agent  for  the  province  of  Georgia, 
which  office  he  retained  till  his  death. 

CAMPBELL,  John,  a  Scottish  clergyman,  bom 
in  Edinburgh  in  1766,  died  April  4,  1840.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith  and  jeweller  in 
Edinburgh,  but  when  about  23  years  old  enter- 
ed the  ministry.  He  undertook  the  charge  of 
24  young  Africans  who  had  been  brought  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  be  instructed  in  Christianity. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
British  and  foreign  Bible  society  in  1804,  and 
was  ordained  the  same  year  pastor  of  the  Kings- 
land  dissenting  church,  near  London.  In  1812 
he  made  a  journey  to  South  Africa,  to  inquire 
into  the  religious  state  of  the  natives,  and  the 
prosperity  of  tlie  missions  among  them,  and  re- 
peated the  visit  in  1818.  On  his  return,  each 
time,  he  published  an  account  of  liis  travels 
and  observations;  and  he  was  the  author  of 
several  other  works.  In  1823  he  founded  the 
magazine  called  the  "  Teacher's  Offering,"  hav- 
ing previously  established  the  **  Youth's  Mag- 
azine," which  he  edited  for  18  years. 

CAMPBELL,  John,  lord,  a  British  jurist  and 
author,  born  near  Cupar,  in  Scotland,  Sept.  16, 
1779,  died  in  London,  June  23,  1861.  Hia 
father  was  minister  for  54  years  at  Cupar, 
John,  the  24  son,  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews.  He  went  early  in  life  to 
London,  entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
(1800),  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1806. 
While  pursuing  his  legal  studies,  he  supported 
liimself  by  writing  law  reports  and  theatrical 
criticisms.  His  industry  and  talents  soon 
brought  him  a  good  practice  at  the  common 
law  bar ;  nevertheless  he  found  time  to  pub- 
lish reports  of  the  principal  cases  decided 
in  the  courts  of  king's  bench  and  common 
pleas.  In  1827  he  received  the  appointment 
'.  of  king's  counsel.  In  1830  he  was  returned  to 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  StafiiDrd,  and  in 
1832  for  Dudley.    In  November  of  the  latter 
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year  lio  was  a])pointcil  solicitor  general  hj  the  I  to  eDter  any  of  the  learned  profesaoiu,  1 
(4rey  ministry,  which  office  he  retained  till  .  went  to  Edinburgh,  proposing  to  demote  hin 
February,  183-i,  Avhon  he  became  attorney  gen-  |  self  to  literature,  and  there  com|K>sed  "Tl 
eral.  lie  left  office  with  the  Grey  ministry  in  Pleasures  ofHope"  (1799).  Tliis poem achievi 
November,  18:^4,  and  at  the  ensuing  general  !  an  almost  unparalleled  success,  and  introdna 
electit>n  was  returned  for  the  city  of  Edin-  the  author  at  once  to  fame  and  society.  I 
burgh,  which  he  continued  to  represent  till  his  !  thus  obtained  the  means  to  visit  the  contineD 
elevation  to  the  peerage.  After  the  resignation  '  studied  Greek  several  months  at  Gotting^ 
of  Sir  K<»bert  Peel'd  ministry  in  18;l5,  Sir  John  under  lleyne,  witnessed  from  the  monasterr  < 
Campbell  regained  the  attorney-generalship,  St.  Jacob  the  battle  of  Ilohenlinden,  which  I 
which  he  held  till  June,  1841,  when  he  was  ■  has  described  in  his  letters  and  in  one  of  tl 
appointed  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  rais-  finest  of  his  poems,  and  after  making  brief  ai 
ed  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Campbell.  On  the  i  irregular  rambles,  controlled  by  the  exigenci 
resignation  of  the  Melbourne  administration,  .  of  war,  being  checked  in  his  attempt  to  pa 
September,  1841,  he  lost  his  chancellorship.  |  into  Italy,  and  chased  into  Yarmoatb  by 
From  this  period  till  1846  his  public  life  was  ,  Danish  privateer,  re]>aired  in  1801  to  Londo 
confined  to  hearing  appeals  in  the  house  of  i  He  soon  after  directed  his  coarse  to  Edinban 
lords  and  on  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  by  sea,  and  was  suri)rised  to  learn  from  tl 
council,  and  acting  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  '  passengers  that  the  author  of  "The  Pleasnr 
opposition  in  the  upper  house.  His  leisure  was  '  of  Hope  ^'  had  been  arrested  in  London  f 
devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  the  results  of  .  high  treason,  was  confined  in  the  tower,  ai 
which  were:  **  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  expected  to  be  executed.  In  fact,  so  snspicio 
and  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  from  |  was  the  British  goA'emment  at  that  time,  th 
the  earliest  times  to  the  reign  of  (ieorge  IV."  .  it  had  amplified  his  association  with  Fren< 
(7  vols.,  London,  184(i-*7)  ;  and  **  Lives  of  the  officers  abroad  into  a  plot,  and  a  warrant  w 
Chief  Justices  of  England,  from  the  Norman  issued  for  his  apprehension  as  a  spy.  It  w 
Conquest  to  the  death  of  Lord  Mansfield"  (2  j  with  difficulty  that  the  poet  on  arriving 
vols.,  1849;  vol.  iii.,  continuing  the  scries  to  Edinburgh  could  satisfy  tno  authorities  of  I 
the  death  of  Lord  Tenterdon,  1857).  The  return  !  loyalty.  During  his  travels  he  had  compost 
of  the  lilK?ral  party  to  power  in  184(»  gave  him  ,  a  few  short  ])ieces,  among  which  were  I 
the  post  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancas-  |  **  Exile  of  Erin,"  '^Lochiers  Warning,"  ai 
ter,  and  a  seat  in  the  Russell  cabinet.  On  the  ■  '*  Ye  Mariners  of  England,"  but  now  obtains 
retirement  of  Lord  Denman  from  the  chief  Jus-  '  his  livelihood  only  by  fugitive  articles  for  tl 
tireship  (if  the  queen's  Iwnch  in  March,  1850,  newspapers  and  booksellers,  lie  removed 
Lonl  Campbell,  notwithstanding  his  great  age,  '  1803  to  London,  and  soon  after  to  Sydenbai 
acceptcil  that  laborious  appointment.  His  '  where  for  17  years  he  devoted  himself  to  ft 
speeches  at  the  bar  and  in  the  house  of  commons  filling  contracts  with  publishers,  and  to  coi 
were  C()tle<'ted  and  published  in  1857.  I  posing  the  few  poems  which  confirmed  and  ii 


CAMPBELL,  Sir  Nell,  a  British  officer,  Imrn  <  creased  the  reputation  which  his  first  woi 

about  1770,  died  in  Sierra  Leone,  Aug.  14, 1827.  had  procured  him.     He  had  a  wife,  motbc 

Heservedin  the  AV est  Indies,  became  colonel  of  and  sisters  dependent  on  him,  and  amid  i 

Portuguese  infantry,  and  took  part  in  the  penin-  ternate  seasons  of  energy  and  lassitude,  hoi 

sular  campaigns  against  the  French.     He  was  and  despondency,  composed  an  elaborate  hi 

subs«.Mjiiently  attached  to  the  Russian  army  to  turical  notice  of  Great  Britain  for  the  '*£du 

report  upon  its  force  and  military  operations,  burgh  Encyclopaedia,"  a  ^*  History  of  the  Rei|i 

and  was  api^ointed  by  the  British  g«>vemment  of  (ieorge  III., '  frequent  contributions  to  tl 

a  commissioner  to  accompany  Napoleon  from  "  Star  "  newspai>er,  and  collected  materials  fi 

Fontainoblcau  to  Elba.  He  subsequently  served  his '*  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets.''     Upc 

under  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  Flanders  till  '  the  accession  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1806 1 

the  s^'cond  entry  into  Paris.    Jn  1815  he  was  received  a  pension  of  £200,  and  in  1809  jiul 

sent  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Niger,  and  in  lished  his  second  great  poem,  **  Gertrude  c 

18*20  was  made  governor  of  Sierra  J-eone.  Wyoming,''  to  which  were  attached   sever 

CAMPBELL,  liiMUis  a  British  poet,  born  in  powerful  lyrics.     In  1812  he  lectured  on  p< 

(tlas^MW,  July  27,    1777,   died   in  Boulogne,  etry  at  the  royal  institution;  in  1814  Ti«te 

France.  June  15. 1S44.     Hi**  father  was  a  cadet  Paris  in  company  with  Mrs.  Siddons;  in  181 

of  I  lie  ancient  clan  of  Campbells  in  Kirmm.  travelled  in  Germany  ;  and  on  his  return  1 

At  the  age  of  13  he  entered  the  university  (»f  England  assuminl  the  editorsliip  of  "Colbnm 

(ila-itrow,  where  he  remained  for  six  years.  New  Monthly  Magazine."  which  he  retaint 

]»ariially  supporting  himsi-lf  by  private  teach-  for  ten  years.     His  poetical  labors  from  tb 

\i\z.     He  excelled  particularly  in  (ireek.  and  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  *^Last  Hon, 

his  Translations  from  the  (ireek  tragetlians  Were  are   of  little   importance.      His   ''Theodric 

conHi<leri.Hl  tlie  best  that  any  \}\x\n\  in  the  uni-  published  in  1824,  was  pronounced  inferior  I 

ver>ity  hml  ever  proiluced.     On  leavinir  the  his  ft»nner  ]HH'ms,  and  his  ''Pilgrim  of  Glei 

univir>ity   he   spent   a  year    in    Argylesliire,  ctH\"  which  apiH»ared  in  1842,  was  deemed 

wlirre    he  composed    si'veral    poems,   aiiumg  failure.     He  originated  the  project  of  the  Lou 

whieh  was  '*  Love  and  Madness."     Unwilling  don  university,  which,  chiefly  throogh  his  ea 
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ertions,  was  at  length  sacccssfully  established ; 
he  was  chosen  in  1826  lord  rector  of  tlie  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  to  which  oflSce  he  was 
twice  reelected;  and  in  1831  he  started  tlie 
"Metropolitan  Magazine."  He  was  severely 
stricken  in  1831  by  the  capture  of  Warsaw  and 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Poles,  the  objects  of  his 
youthful  enthusiasm ;  and  domestic  calamities 
came  to  complete  his  desolation.  "  My  wife  is 
dead,  my  son  is  mad,  and  my  harp  unstrung," 
was  the  account  which  he  gave  of  himself; 
and,  with  his  delicate  constitution  broken,  he 
found  himself  a  prematurely  old  man,  alone  in 
the  world.  Yet  he  remained  busy  to  the  last, 
composed  biographies  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  of 
Petrarch,  travelled  in  Algeria,  visited  Germany 
again,  and  in  1843  removed  to  Boulogne,  which 
he  resolved  to  make  his  future  residence.  There 
he  died,  after  a  lingering  sickness.  Though  he 
chastened  his  style  to  simplicity  with  laborious 
care,  and  polished  his  verses  till  they  accorded 
with  a  fastidious  and  Greek  taste,  yet  most  of 
his  lyrics  and  many  portions  of  his  two  longest 
poems  appeal  to  the  popular  mind  and  feeling, 
and  are  treasured  in  the  memory  Uke  primitive 
songs  and  ballads. 

CAMPBELL,  Lord  WIIUab,  tlio  Ikst  royal  gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina,  died  Sept.  5, 1778.  He 
was  the  third  brother  of  the  fifth  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  and  in  1763  married  a  wealthy  Carolina 
lady,  sister  of  Ralph  Izard.  He  was  a  captain  in 
the  navy,  member  of  parliament  in  1704,  gov- 
ernor of  Nova  Scotia  from  1766  to  1773,  and  in 
1775  of  South  Carolina.  Ho  was  active  in  fo- 
menting insurrectionary  movements  favorable 
to  the  crown  among  the  border  population  and 
the  Indians,  for  which  he  was  expelled  from 
the  country  by  the  patriots,  and  took  refuge  on 
board  a  British  man-of-war.  In  this  vessel  he 
threatened  the  city  of  Charleston,  but  the  guns 
of  Fort  Johnson  forced  him  to  retreat.  He 
joined  the  expedition  under  Sir  Peter  Parker 
against  the  province,  and  in  the  attack  on 
Charleston  in  1776  received  the  wound  of 
which  ho  died  two  years  afterward. 

CAMPBELL,  William,  an  officer  in  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  bom  in  Augusta,  Va.,  in  1745, 
died  in  the  camp  of  Gen.  Lafayette,  at  York- 
town,  in  1781.  He  held  a  captain's  commission 
in  the  Virginia  line,  among  the  earliest  troops 
raised  in  that  state.  In  1778  he  became  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  the  Washington  county  mi- 
litia, and  soon  afterward  colonel.  'After  the 
battles  of  King's  mountain  and  of  Guilford,  in 
both  of  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
he  was  promoted  by  the  Virginia  legislature  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  He  joined  I^- 
fayette  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Cornwallis, 
but  died  before  the  surrender  at  Yorktown. 

CAMPBELTOWN,  a  seaport  and  royal  borough 
of  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cantire,  38  m.  W.  of  Ayr;  pop. 
in  1871,  6,628.  It  has  many  distilleries  and 
malt  kilns,  and  the  inhabit^mts  are  extensively 
engaged  in  the  herring  fishery.  Steamship 
Unes  connect  it  with  Glasgow  and  with  Ireland. 


CAMPE,  JMchiH  Heliirifh,  a  German  author 
and  publisher,  born  at  Deensen  in  1746,  died 
in  Brunswick,  Oct.  22,  1818.  He  studied 
theology  at  Helmstedt  and  at  Halle,  in  1773 
was  appointed  chaplain  in  the  Prussian  army, 
and  afterward  became  a  teacher.  In  1787  he 
Avas  chosen  by  the  government  of  Brunswick 
to  superintend  and  reform  the  schools  of  that 
duchy.  He  became  the  head  of  a  publishing 
house  there,  which  issued  his  numerous  works, 
and  was  afterward  conducted  by  Vieweg,  his 
son-in-law.  Campe  published  Brief e  am  Paris 
(1790)  and  a  German  dictionary  (1807-'ll),  but 
his  reputation  rests  upon  his  numerous  books 
of  travel,  and  other  books  of  instruction  for  the 
young.  The  21st  edition  of  his  Entdeckung 
Ton  Amerika  was  published  in  1869.  His 
Robinson  der  JUngere,  an  imitation  of  De  Foe's 
**  Robinson  Crusoe,"  was  first  published  in 
1779;  in  1870  77  editions  in  German  had  been 
]>rinted,  and  the  work  had  been  translated  into 
most  European  languages.  Both  these  books 
have  also  been  translated  into  Hebrew.  His 
biography  by  Ilallicr  was  published  in  1862. 

CAMPEACHY,  or  Canpeehf.  L  A  state  of  the 
Mexican  republic,  occupying  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan ;  area,  26,090 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  according  to  a  recent  census 
about  90,000,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are 
Indians.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  San  Fran- 
cisco, Champoton,  and  some  other  streams,  all 
of  which  are  small  and  unimportant;  and 
there  are  a  few  small  lakes.  The  soil  is  in 
general  sandy,  except  in  the  forest  regions  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital ;  and  there  are 
some  good  pasture  lands  which  supj)ort  numer- 
ous herds  of  cattle,  deer,  &c.  The  chief  produc- 
tions are  salt,  rice,  and  sugar ;  and  the  industry 
is  confined  to  the  preparation  of  the  fibres  of 
the  pita  plant  (agave  Americana)^  here  called 
jenequea^  which  grows  in  prodigious  quantities 
in  all  parts  of  the  state.  11.  A  city,  capital  of 
the  state,  and  the  principal  seaport  of  Yucatan, 
on  the  W.  shore  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  bay 
of  Campeachy,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
San  Francisco,  in  lat.  20**  5'  N.  and  Ion.  90° 
16'  W.,  550  m.  E.  of  the  city  of  Mexico;  pop. 
nearly  19,000.  The  streets  are  irregular,  and 
the  houses  are  remarkable  for  their  uniform 
height  (one  story),  their  square  form,  and  for 
being  all  built  of  a  sort  of  limestone  abundant 
in  the  neighborhood.  Campeachy  was  founded 
near  the  middle  of  the  16th  century;  its  site 
has  since  been  twice  changed,  the  present  one 
being  honeycombed  with  subterranean  cham- 
bers, the  handiwork  of  the  Mazas  Indians,  ru- 
ins of  many  of  whose  structures  are  still  visi- 
ble in  the  vicinity.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  1659,  suffered  much  by  the  pirate  Lewis 
Scott  in  1678,  and  by  filibusters  seven  years  la- 
ter. It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  behind  which 
rise  in  amphitheatre  a  succession  of  hills.  The 
city  has  two  churches,  a  number  of  convents,  a 
museum  in  which  are  preserved  some  curious 
aboriginal  relics,  a  theatre,  several  colleges  and 
primary  schools,  and  a  public  pleasure  ground 
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or  park  {nUmeila)  cmbellislied  with  alleys  of  |  been  jmblished. — There  have  been  ox  other 
uran<j^i  trees  and  Avith  seats  of  native  marble.  Italian  prelates  of  this  name. 
Living  is  hv^h.  at  Campeaoby,  as  compared  '  CAMPENOX,  FnufilB  KkelM  Tlaccit,  a  French 
Avith  tbe  other  lar^re  towns  of  the  peninsula,  poet,  bom  in  Guadelonpe,  March  29, 1772,  died 
and  tbe  inhabitants  sutler  for  lack  oi  fresh  at  Villeneuve-sur-Corbeil,  near  Paris,  Not.  24, 
water,  most  uf  the  springs  beinj?  brackish.  ■  1843.  Early  in  tbe  reA'olution  he  compiMed  a 
The  port,  or  more  properly  roads,  is  defended  romance  in  praise  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  was 
by  three  fortresses.  Though  favorably  situa-  .  compelled  to  flee  to  Switzerland ;  he  pnblislied 
ted,  it  is  so  extremely  shallow  that  few  of  the  in  1795  a  fanciful  account,  in  prose  and  verse, 
numerous  vessels  which  fre<iuent  it  can  ap-  of  bis  journey.  After  his  return  to  Paris  he 
proach  the  mole  constructed  for  that  purpose,  published  in  1800,  his  £p{tre  aux/emmeA,  and 
Vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  water  have  to  an-  '  soon  afterward  a  didactic  poem  entitled  La 
cbor  more  than  a  mile  from  shore;  and  those  maiiton  den  champs.  Two  years  later  appeared 
drawing  lo  feet,  from  0  to  7  m.  olf.  The  com-  bis  Kufuht  prodigue,  which  had  an  immense 
merce  of  Campeachy,  so  nourishing  in  former  '  success,  and  occasioned  his  nomination  and 
days,  imder  the  S])anisb  colonial  system,  when  .  election  to  tbe  French  institute,  to  'succeed 
it  had  the  mono]>oly  of,  the  imports  to  Yu-  |  Dclille.  He  translated  into  French  Robertson*^ 
catan,  is  now  contined  to  the  export  of  salt,     **  History  of  Scotland.^' 

sugar,  wax  (from  stingless  bees),  tatia,  hides,  CAMPEB,  Pleter,  a  Dutch  physician  and  anat- 
deer  skins,  and  articles  made  from  the  tex-  ;  omist,  born  in  Leyden,  May  11,  1722,  died  at 
tile  tibres  of  the  pita  plants  which,  with  ci-  ',  the  Hague,  April  7, 1789.    lie  studied  medicine 


pars,  fonn  almost  tbe  exclusive  industry  of 
tlie  inhabitants.  But  the  principal  article  of 
export  is  the  famous  logwood  {^jmlo  tie  Campe- 
chr),  which,  however,  lias  con>iderably  dimin- 


at  Leyden,  and  in  1748  travelled  through  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Switzerland,  ^idting  muse- 
ums and  collections  of  art,  and  competing  for 
the  prizes  offered  by  academic  and  scientific 


ished  of  late  years,  wliilo  that  of  cigars  has  l)odies.  In  1749  be  was  appointed  professor  of 
increased.  These  are  for  the  most  part  made  philosopby,medicine,  and  surgery  at  Franeker: 
of  Tabasco  tobacco,  sujwrior  to  that  of  Yuca-  |  in  1755  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and 
tan,  anil  ot^en  sold  in  foreign  markets  for  the  in  1758  of  medicine,  in  tbe  Athenaeum  of  Am- 
Ilavana.  The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  sterdam,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1761. 
United  Stati's  in  1870  was  Ji50,(K">«)  12 ;  and  the  In  17C3  he  became  professor  of  medicine,  sur- 
receipts  of  tbe  custom  bouse  in  1871  amounted  gory,  anatomy,  and  Iwtany  at  the  univensity  of 
to  $1 09,839  92.  The  clunate  is  in  general  sa-  Groningen.  In  1773  he  resigned  this  chair, 
lubrious,  the  heat  being  modified  l>y  tlie  cool-  and  some  time  after  he  was  named  a  member 
ing  breezes  of  tlio  morning  and  evening;  but  of  the  state  council  of  the  United  Province?. 
yellow  fever  still  api»ears  whenever  a  numl>er  ,  He  received  prizes  from  the  academies  and  so- 
of  unacclimated  foreigners  soj<»um  in  the  city.  !  cieties  of  Paris,  Dyon,  Lyons,  Toulouse,  Haar- 
CAnPEGGIO,  Loreaze*  an  Italian  cardinal,  bom  lem.  and  Edinburgh ;  and  was  member  of  those 
in  1474,  died  in  Rome,  July  19,  1539.  He  was  of  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  London,  GOttingen, 
educateil  for  tbe  law,  married  young,  and  upon  ■  and  Paris.  His  scientific  discoveries  were  nu- 
the  death  of  bis  wife  took  holy  orders.  He  merous.  In  17(il  be  discovered  that  the  hol- 
was  apiK>inted  by  Leo  X.  governor  of  Panna,  low  l)(»ncs  of  birds  are  in  direct  ci>mmunica- 
and  was  despatched  to  (Jermany  to  combat  the  tii  n  with  the  respiratory  organs.  Gabb^  had 
l>rogress  of  Luther.  Upon  bis  return  be  was  already  ol'served  that  these  bones  in  birds  ci»n- 
made  canlinal,  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  Eng-  tained  no  marrow,  and  he  surmised  that  this 
laml  to  induce  that  country  to  join  the  ctmfed-  peculiarity  was  a  condition  of  stability;  but 
oration  against  the  Turks.  His  mission  failed  Camper  fallowed  that  tbe  air  of  the  lungs,  pen- 
in  its  main  object,  but  he  was  made  by  Henry  etrating  into  these  cavities  of  the  bones,  sub- 
VIII.  bi>hop  of  .Salisbury.  On  his  return  bo  served  a  special  purpose  in  rendering  the  body 
was  again  s<«nt  as  legate  to  the  diet  of  Xurem-  specifically  lighter  as  a  moans  of  rising  in  the 
burg,  arcriHlited  with  full  powers  to  check  or  ;  air,  and  enabling  tbe  birdtofiy.  In  1774  John 
uproot  Lutheranism.  When  Henry  VIII.  do-  Hunter  made  tbe  same  observation,  and  de- 
tennined  upon  a  divorce  from  Catharine  of  ,  scribiMl  this  peculiarity  in  the  anatomy  of  birds; 
Aragon.  Campeggio  was  again  si^nt  to  England  and  hence  many  English  anatomists  ascribe  the 
to  hold  a  legatine  court,  in  connection  with  discovery  to  him,  wliicb  really  belongs  to  Cam- 
Cardinal  Wolsoy.  in  which  to  judge  the  matter.  '  per.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  ethnological 
The  appeal  of  the  queen  to  tlie  i)o]>e  caused  students  who  attempted  to  illustrate  the  varie- 
Campeggio  to  return  to  Italy,  where  he  assisted  ties  of  the  human  race.  lie  makes  the  shape 
in  the  coronation  of  Charles  V.  at  nf>logna,  and  of  the  skull  the  basis  of  classification,  and  ex- 
up«>n  tlie  death  of  Pope  Clement  VIl.  be  used  plains  the  characteristic  form  and  expression 
bis  infiuence  successfully  in  the  conelave  for  of  countenance  from  the  facial  angle.  He  was 
the  election  of  Alexander  Farnese  (Paul  III.),  the  first  who  gave  a  correct  description  of  tbe 
Campeggio  was  the  friend  of  Erasmus.  Sadt»let,  osteology  of  tbe  rhimx-eros,  the  dugong,  and 
and  other  learned  men  of  his  time ;  but  of  his  many  other  animals  of  difierent  tjpea,  giving 
numeri>us  writings  only  a  collection  of  Latin  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  comparative  anato- 
"  Misivllaneous  Letters  *'  {fo\.,  Basel,  1755)  has    my.     He  pointed  out  the  analogies  which  link 
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together  the  whole  chain  of  vertehrated  ani- 
mals, men,  apes,  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fishes.  He  published  separate  dissertations  on 
several  medical  topics,  together  with  a  series 
of  memoirs  for  different  learned  societies. 
Among  the  principal  of  these  are  essays  on 
inoculation  for  smallpox ;  on  the  origin  and 
color  of  negroes ;  on  the  signs  of  life  and  death 
in  new-bom  infants ;  on  the  causes  of  infanti- 
cide and  suicide ;  on  the  intromission  of  air 
into  the  lungs  of  new-born  children ;  and  on 
the  operation  of  lithotomy.  In  1803  a  collec- 
tion of  his  works  was  published  at  Paris,  in  3 
vols.  8vo,  with  a  folio  atlas  of  plates. 

CAMPHAUSEN,  Wllbelm,  a  German  pmnter, 
born  at  DClsseldorf,  Feb.  8,  1818.  His  special- 
ty is  battle  pieces,  and  in  order  to  familiarize 
himself  with  such  subjects  he  served  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  army.  His  first  productions, 
"Tilly  at  Breitenfeld"  and  "Prince  Eugene  at 
Belgrade,"  were  successful.  Among  his  works 
are  "  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  at  Ascalon,"  "  Puri- 
tans watching  the  Enemy,"  "  A  Convoy  of  Pris- 
oners of  Cromweirs  Camp,"  "  Storming  of  an 
English  Castle  by  the  Soldiers  of  Cromwell," 
"  Charles  II.  on  his  Flight  from  the  Battle  of 
Worcester,"  and  "  Charles  I.  at  Naseby."  In 
1859  he  became  professor  of  historical  painting 
at  the  academy  of  DQsseldorf. 

CAMPHfiNE  (a  contraction  of  cnmphogen^ 
from  camphor  and  Gr.  ykvetv^  to  produce),  a 
name  commonly  applied  to  purified  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, but  which  is  also  the  generic  name 
for  the  volatile  oils  or  hydrocarbons,  isomeric 
or  polymeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Most  of 
them  are  isomeric,  consisting  of  CioIIm,  as  oil 
of  turpentine,  oil  of  lemons,  oil  of  juniper,  the 
more  volatile  part  of  oil  of  bergamot,caoutchine, 
&c. ;  some,  as  colophine,  appear  to  consist  of 
CaoUsa.  Many  of  the  caniphenes  exist  ready 
formed  in  plants,  and  are  sometimes  contained 
in  natural  oils  associated  with  oxygenated 
compounds  from  which  they  may  be  separated 
by  practical  distillation.  All  the  caniphenes 
are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  except 
Bferthelot's,  which  melts  at  114°  F.,  with  an 
average  density  of  O'S  to  0*9 ;  oil  of  parsley, 
however,  being  slightly  heavier  than  water. 
Their  boiling  points  range  from  311°  to  329** 
F.  A  few  boil  at  higher  points,  as  oil  of 
copaiba,  482® ;  petrolene,  530° ;  and  metate- 
rebene,  at  about  080°.  Camphenes  are  dis- 
tinguislied  from  each  other  by  their  odors, 
some  of  which  are  very  fragrant,  while  others 
are  disagreeable;  and  also  by  their  influence 
on  polarized  light,  some  turning  the  plane  of 
polarization  to  the  right,  others  to  the  left. 
Oxygen  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  camphenes 
and  converted  into  ozone.  Chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  decompose  them  with  evolution  of  ; 
heat,  these  bodies  taking  the  place  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  hydrogen,  by  which  reaction  the 
adulteration  of  other  volatile  oils  with  cam- 
phenes may  be  detected.  A  camphene  may 
yield  several  isomeric  modifications  when 
treated  with  dittcrent  acids,  or  by   repeated 


treatment  with  the  same  acid.  Such  modifi- 
cations are  called  camphenes  of  the  second 
order,  or  campherenes.  Another  class  are  of 
the  third  order,  called  camphilenes,  and  are 
obtained  by  acting  on  the  hydrochlorates  of 
camphenes  Avith  lime  or  baryta  at  high  tem- 
peratures. The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of 
the  principal  camphenes :  oil  of  bergamot,  oil 
of  lemon,  oil  of  hops,  neutral  oil  of  cloves,  oil 
of  pepper,  oil  of  savin,  oil  of  parsley,  oil  of 
gomart,  oil  of  copaiba,  oil  of  elemi,  petrolene, 
caoutchine,  thymene,  tolene,  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  purified  oil  of  turpentine,  or  camphene  of 
commerce,  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  oil  over 
quicklime,  which  separates  the  resin.  It  has 
been  much  used  for  j)urposes  of  illumination, 
but  its  employment  is  attended  with  danger. 
For  complete  combustion  it  requires  a  large 
supply  of  air,  because  of  the  great  proportion 
of  carbon.  When  burned  in  a  properly  con- 
structed hunp  it  yields  a  brilliant  light.  Mixed 
with  three  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  it  forms 
the  "  burning  fluid  "  which  at  one  time  was 
extensively  used  in  lamps  having  long  safety 
tubes.  Both  of  these  preparations  have  been 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  kerosene  or  re- 
fined petroleum. 

CAMPHOR,  the  name  given  to  different  con- 
crete volatile  products,  commonly  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the  chipped  wood,  roots,  and 
leaves  of  certain  aromatic  plant'^,  and  con- 
densed by  sublimation  into  a  solid  form.  As 
known  in  commerce,  camphor  is  procured  only 
from  Japan  and  the  islands  of  Formosa,  Su- 
matra, and  Borneo ;  but  one  species  of  the 
trees  which  produce  it  is  said  to  abound  in 
some  parts  of  China.  In  Sumatra  and  Borneo 
the  product  is  limited  to  a  narrow  range  be- 
tween the  equator  and  lat.  8°  N.  Two  kinds 
are  known  in  commerce,  the  consumption  of 
one  of  which  is  monopolized  by  the  Chinese, 
who,  by  a  mere  whim,  set  a  value  upon  it 
from  70  to  100  times  the  price  of  the  other 
variety.  The  kind  they  so  highly  esteem  is 
the  Malay  article,  the  product  of  a  gigantic  tree, 
dryohalonops  camphora  or  aromatica^  which 
grows  wild  on  the  slopes  of  the  Diri  mountains 
in  Sumatra,  and  in  the  territories  of  the  sul- 
tanate of  Brunai  in  Borneo,  which  attains  a 
height  of  more  than  100  ft.,  and  a  diameter 
of  6  or  7  ft.  Siebold  describes  one  which 
measured  50  fl.  in  circumference.  The  cam- 
phor is  obtained  from  this  tree  without  em- 
ploying the  process  of  separation  required  in 
procuring  the  other  variety.  It  is  found  in 
concrete  masses  secreted  in  longitudinal  fis- 
sures and  crevices  in  the  heart  wood,  and  is 
extracted  by  si)litting  the  trunk  in  pieces  and 
picking  out  the  lumps  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment or  the  nail,  when  they  are  small.  Some 
lumps  have  been  found  as  large  as  a  man^s 
arm,  but  the  ])roduct  of  a  large  tree  does  not 
often  reach  20  lbs. ;  half  t  Jiis  amount  is  a 
good  yield  for  a  middling-sized  tree,  and  in 
liunting  for  one  many  are  felled  and  split  up 
with  great  labor  that  furnish  no  camphor; 


6C8  cam: 

hence  the  higli  price  of  the  article.  The  Chi- 
nc:w,  it  is  said,  jiav  for  it  at  the  rate  of  $1,000 
to  $1,SOO  the  picul  (183  lbs.),  ur  lor  a  ver^  su- 
perior quality  even  $3,(NX)  for  1  cwt. ;  wliije 
the  Japan  article  ubtained  in  their  ports,  anil 
hence  known  as  Chinese  caiuphor,  is  worth 
only  from  $12  to^lSthe  iiiciil.  The  camphor-  ! 
wood  trunlcR  are  supi>o!)eil  to  be  niatle  uf  the 
wood  of  this  tree.  It  answers  well  for  house 
and  eliip  tiniliera  and  articles  of  furniture, 
especiully  such  an  are  intended  to  contiun  and 
preserve  clothes.  It  is  very  easy  to  work, 
splita  readily,  and  iii  never  attacked  b;  the 
many  destructive  insects  of  the  East,  which 
will  so  speedily  devour  any  European  woods, 
and  oven  those  of  the  East,  except  the  teak, 
the  calambueo,  and  the  complior.  The  young 
trees  produce,  instead  of  the  full-formed  cam- 
phor, a  straw-colored  fluid,  which  is  called  in 
the  Enst  Indies  the  oil  of  ciimpbor,  and  is  used 
as  an  external  application  in  rheumatic  com- 

Elaiuts.  This  is  snppoaed  Iiy  Dr.  Thompson  to 
e  the  same  substance  as  the  solid  product,  the 
cuinpnsitliin  of  which  he  represents  by  the 
formula  CitlUO.  liut  the  genuine  oil  of  cam- 
phor he  describes  as  the  product  of  the  same 
trees  wliieli  furnish  the  caiuiilior  of  Euroi^ean 
cOTiimerce.  This  is  known  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe  as  the  camphor  of  Japan  or  com- 
mon ciimphor ;  and  of  this  two  varieties  are 
i-eeognized  in  commerce ;  one,  the  Dutch, 
Japan,  or  tub  camphor;  and  the  other,  the 
Chinese  or  Formosa  camphor,  Tbe  latter  ts 
principally  produced  in  the  island  of  Formosa, 
and  tlicnce  carried  in  junks  to  Canton,  Tliere 
it  is  packed  in  square  chests  lined  with  lend, 
and  (iistributed  to  the  various  eastern  ports  at 
which  we  obtain  it  It  is  a  crude  article  in 
dirty  gruy  grains,   agglutinated  together    in 


taining  100  Iba.  or  bmk.  TUi:»3« 
colored  gruna,  coaraer  nd  icma 
than  the  Chinese.  Both  vniii*i,t}« 
obtained  from  th«  mate  Xt<e*,  lit ^wwt 
phora  of  LuLDeoa,  or  eamfttni  tita^a 
Nees  ron  Esenbeck,  an  trtrfnv.i-^ 
able  size,  reaemblhiiii  tbeliDdcatRcai 
ing  a  red  bciTj  like  thai  of  the  aiOK 
])art8  of  th«  plant  famut  tin  i^4i 
phor,  and  produce  this  arlitk  i^  si 
small  piecea  and  diatilkd.  TV  [naw 
ducted  in  large  ketllH  of  inc.  fU: 
famished  with  covera  ia  thtbndik 
b  which  stalka  of  tice  or  pwe  vt  fiari 
receiving  the  camphor  nUimUkw.  M 
water  ia  used,  andoolTamodcittikari 
to  volatilice  this  and  the  cb^m  4 
The  latter  condenae*  bjim)  ibt  am.-J 
camphor  of  comnMrMuanndcMna.4 
require*  pnriflcation  btfotc  it  iikfel 


The  art  of  refininfr  it  wm  ]uBfwmfM 
Eur^ie  by  the  Venetiana.  iM  dkrMi 
the  Dutch  ;  and  it  ia  not  loag  ita  rH 


lumps.  !ind  cnn(aminn(t-d  with  many  impari- 
li.-*.  Till'  tub  ciimi'lior  is  obtained  In  Ilatavio, 
wlieine  it  i.'  (■xpurtiil  in  tubs  securely  covered 
wtih  uiutling,  imd   ati  ou[«de  tub,  and  con-  | 


this  country  been  indepesdnt  of  ikM 
onr  anppIioB  of  tbe  pare  DiittraL  M 
article  Is  introduced  togetbtr  vil  M 
the  quantity  of  qmcklime  ioto  nHk4 
iron,  which  aerve  aa  retorti,  ai  ^i 
are  placed  oorera  of  sheet  iroB  (ta^ 
the  tower  reaaela  by  a  Hnall  iprm  Jl 
ber  of  theae  stilla  are  placed  ia  i  k^ 
both,  and,  after  the  mcMiBf  d  ^ij 
within  them,  kept  at  a  aniAfBaai 
that  tbe  prooeaa  may  go  tm  ^nitlr-  I*f 
time  aervea  to  retain  the  aascat.  rt^ 
otherwise  interfere  with  tbe  wafa^ 
the  pnre  eamahor.  Tlii*  take*  plMiM 
shelf  u|)OD  which  tb«  cone  ftaitfcj 
when  in  axecaa  paaai^  bto  tht  UmH 
cones  of  ahaeC  iron,  care  Mtf  «*ijj 
the  bole  opeB.  Tbe  depeat  «f  oiQ 
the  form  <ff  a  c^nlar  cake  an  iKivtj 
with  a  hole  through  the  ecalra.— n>4 
tion  of  camphor  te  rcpnMsttd  k*  Ml 
CitHtO.  Its  apedfie  graiilT  iiOW:lj 
ing  point  iaSBB"  F. :  and  itbwh«*j 
senu-transparent  wbit«  labitiaw  a^ 
in  bexagooal  plates,  and  with  aerrvW 
ture;  soft,  friMe,  and  tcngh, m >U^ 
colt  to  rediKC  It  to  powder.  *^*J 
with  a  fow  drops  ol  alcohol,  it  i*^ 
verized.  Its  taate  b  soMwte  tiartj 
gent,  attended  with  a  d^  f^V 
ness;  Its  odor  ia  atnmg  CM  iMi*J 
penetrating,  and  esecauaflr  aan*M 
blesome  inaecta.  ExpaedlsAi «$ 
disappears  in  Tapor;  ihIomtm*"* 
and  cryatallinea  upon  tba  pons  ""^ 
the  li^t.  It  te  rendDy  iaia^^ 
with  mnoh  Hnoke  and  HghL  ^^^9 
ia  noticed  on  dropping  tm^  fn*** 
camphor  npon  tha  Miwa  rffg*^* 
particles  rotate  rnd  noe*  ^^f'^^^^t 
times  for  aare  I  bom.  Aa;  pV' 
toncbinf  tbo  v-ter  will  tf  ««  ^*T 
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due  to  till'  ^nvintr  out  of  a  thin  film  of  fiXPI.     I.  Giili«,  an  Itnlian  painter,  Ixtrn  in 

ior  upon  tlio  Mirf:uo  of  the  water,  and  the  Cremona  about  1.">(Mi,  (Hc«i  in  1572.      Ho  was  a 

\\wi\X  r<.-ai-tion  upon  tho  frafrnirnt  which  pupil  of  Ciiulio  Uomano  at  Mantua,  ami  studied 

*our(v.     Mr.  TMiiiliiisiin>tati-*that  lie  has  the  works  of  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Correjr;rio. 

the  saint*  piiiiioiiu'non  in  tho  ra^^pinp*  of  K>tahliiihinu^  hinisi>lf  at  Cremona,  ho  attompt* 

steepi:*!  in  •«nlj»liuri<*  otlior,  in  suhlintatod  ed  to  eomhino  the  excellenco-i  of  tlu*  northern 

Ic  u<*id.  pi»ta'»>ium.  A:c. — Camphor  i>«  read-  Italian  and   Roman    wlio<)ls,   whence  he  was 

MolviMi   in  altolud,  this  takiuf^  up  ahout  «*alled  tho  Ludovieo  Carraeci  of  Croinona,  al- 

'n   woijrht   of  it:    indeed,    1«m»  j»arts  of  though   he  conceived   the  idea  of  an  ecle<'tic 

O-sni'i.  <li^^i.l\t.  1 'in  of  camphor,  forming?  style    previous  to   tho   estahlishment    of    the 

nphorated  spirit  of  the  pharmacopa>ias.  8ch<K>l  of  the  Carnicci.     His  most  considerahle 

a«Med  to  the  onlution  ]»reci|)itates  the  works  were  executed  at  Milan,  CreiUima,  and 

f>r  in  fine  powder.     It  issnluMein  water  Mantua.     He  painte*!  in  a  free  and  vi^rorous 

>    the  extent  of  ahont   1  part  in  1,(nio.  manner,  and  was  a  fair  colorist.    II.  Berairdii*, 

form  is  a  powerful   solvent   of  it. — In  a  kin>man  of  the  precedin^%  horn  at  Cremona  in 

lo  <'amp!n»r  is  made  use  of  internally  15*2*2,  died  ahout  lolM).    He  was  the  s<'hoIar  and 

::^rnally.     In  small  dos<i»*  it  increases  the  eventually  became  the  rival  of  (iiulio  Campi. 

-    of  the  heart,   stimulates  the  <'erehral  His  chief  work  is  a  jirodijrious  composition  in 

ns,  and  may  proiiner  transient  ^nddiness  the  cupola  of  St.  (lismundi  at  Cremona,  repre- 

MMiache.      In    I.-irirer  dos«-s   it    at    tirst  tk-ntin;^^  an  a><semhla^e  of  all  the  blessed  of  tho 

lies  an<l  then  increa^Jes  the  rapidity  of  OM  and  New  Testaments,  which  he  completed 

1»<*,   the   /.'iildiufs-*   i^   mu<*h    increasi*<l,  in  seven  months. 

L«lirium  and  rniivuNiiin*i  as  well  as  par-  I      CIMPIAX,   lldnmd,  an   Kn^lish   author   and 
»   <»f  c«»n^iioii^iu>s  have  Ikvu  observe<L  .  theohiirian,  born  in  London  in  154o,  <lied  IKh*. 

Vots  are  u-^ually  not  of  lon;r  duration.  1,  15sl.     He  "studied  at  Oxfonl.  and  was  or- 

riio  oli-erviT^  have   taken  <'oii^iihTal»le  <lained  as  deacon  in  the  An;;lican  church.  When 

iTnHi^-rati,  :;."» trraiii"^)  witli  mucli  s]iu'lit»T  (^ueen  Klizjibetli  visitiMl  Oxford  in  \'t\U\,  he  was 

Khen  thii-i-  d«Mrrilu-d.     I'atal  poi-.onin;r.  M-lected  to  nuike  tlie  oration  betore  her.  as  fnr- 

l^kin::  pla<-i-   bv  cmna.   is  >ai<l  1i»  ha\e  nierlv  while  at  x'hool  he  hail  been  chosen  to 

*<i  in  oiu*  c;i-ie.  a  trirl,  from  tt-n  ;rrainx  deliver  an  oration  before  (^ueen  Mary  on  her 

«»r  is  um'<1  a-  a  nrrvini-i  stimulant  in  li»w  jicevision.     Ho  went  to  Ireland,  wn>te  the  his- 

fcf  fever.  aUo  in  diarrlm-a,  <'h«)l.'ra,  and  tiirv  of  that  countrv.   and  conne<'te<i  hini«ii'lf 

The  tincture   i-  u-ed   a**  a  dnmcti*-  with  the  Rtiinan  (*alholic  church.     Kndravor- 

"  in  Inadaihe  and  ntlier  nervnU'^  atl'ec-  in;:  to  make  proM-lytes  t<»  hi-;  new  faith,  he  was 

It  ha**  «««»nie  reputation  as  a  "•fdativi-  to  seized  and  impritinuMl ;   but  after  a  ••liort  time 

lital  <»r:r.m^.      hi-^olved  in  ojivr*  oil,  nr  he  ettected  his  e-^cape  to  the   I.<»w  Countries, 

■Itly  propM^vd  in  ch]nri»f«»rm,  it  form>  an  and  t^nm  after  joine<l  the   Kn;rli>li  c«»lltL'e  nf 

Bt  liniment.  .le^uits   at    Pouai,    pa><«ed    his   novitiate   as   u 

^HORH.UIIK     Whi'iwamphor  i-i  decum-  memluT  of  that    -iM-iety,  and    became   di>tin- 

l>y  the  a(-ti>'U  <>f  >tnin::  nitric  a<'id  anil  ^'uiolivd  for  hi>  pii-ty  ami  learnin^r.     At  Rome, 

time<4  di^rilJiM),  an  a(  id  i-  oiitained  of  in  157'{,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  so- 

jvo  name,  in  tiiu*  transparent  j)Iates  or  cii-ly  of  .K-U'*,   at"t*r   which   he   resided   for  a 

a,  the  ci'mpn^itifni  of  whirh  i-*  repre>ent-  time  at  Vienna,  where  he  comjiostsl  a  Irau'edy, 

-he  formula  C,..H:<  ►,  + IJO.  which  was  rec«'ived  with  much  applauM*  and 

c*Ht^SK\,  IMrk  Kafrhk,  a   l>ut«-h  painter,  artvd    before   the   empenir;    and    at    l*ra;rue, 

arian,  and  jhkT.  luirn  at  (iorkum  in  l'»st;.  where  he  tauu'lit  rhettiric  and  jihili»«»oph\    for 

t  l>okkuin,  .lulv  '.».  l«'i'J7.     At  an  (-arlv  -i\  vear«i.     Afterward  he  was  H^-ni  bv  (ire^'orv 

di'itinj'ih-heil  hiniM-lf  by  hi^  land^-apes  XIII.  on  a  mi>.-ion  t»»  Eni;lan«I,  where,  on  his 

Were  i:.n.  rallv  «»f  -.ni:;]!  ^i/o.  but  auima-  arrixal  at  the  be:rinnin;r  of  15sl.  he  chalieuuvd 

th   hut^.  catilf.  and   human  ti^'un-",  and  tlie  univiTsities  and  cler^'y  to  dispute  with  him. 

^sl    wit!i  a   •'kill  and   ili  licacv  t«»   w!ii«-h  Hi**  elfort-  were  followiMl  bv  so  nuinv  c«»nvrr- 

iiH-r   l»r.t«]i   paintiT  had   attain«-d.     Hi**  >u^u<  as  t«»  disipiiet  the  mini-try  «»f  Kli/abrth, 

ijrs  a»"c  now    wry    ran*,  lor  at    is  \iar>  and  he  wa- arretted  and  thrown  into  the  t«»wer 

•  he  ali;in'!«in.  il   the  art   to  dixnti-   him-  Up«»n  «*lianre  (»f  havinir  excited   the  pe«iple  to 

•  tlje"»h»jv.      lb-  tiiihrac'Ml  the  d"cTrint-i  ri-l'illion,  and  of  hoMin^  trea-nnablr  curi'i -pon- 
miriin-^.   :ind   -hareil   in  the   jMM*-i'<"itinn'.  deuci' with  forei;;n  powers  ;  he  wa«*triei!.  found 

which  AriMiiii.tiii-.m  tlnri  snirePttl.     ib-  L'uilty.  <-ondi'mned  t«»  death  tor  hi:rh  trras««n. 

•XjK'lhd    fr-'Mi    i!ji-    curacy    uf   V]»uteii.  and  executed  at  Tyburn.     The  invilt'i  «»f  tho 

lecaine    :i    t"!ij-i*i\»'    t'n'Ui    villai'e    to    vii-  populace    atten«led    him   to   tlie  tt»wrr.   where 

intil  at  \:i<  Im-  Imimm!  a  re-tin^'  placi-  at  ttirture  wa-  fruitlessly  apj-Iied  to  wt'-rt  from 

itii.     Hi-  ]'"<iii-.  w  hi«'h  are  mi>-tly  slmrt.  him  a  conl'es-iinn  «»f  treason  or  a  reco:rnitiiin  i>f 

\  liiu«*h  ••riu'iu:di*>  .lud  dipth  i»f  feeliiiL'.  the  supremacy  ^f  tlie  Knirlish  church,  and  after 

have  iKi-n  oftt-ri   rtprintetl  in  the  ori^'i-  hi**  death  a  fra^rnu-nt  of  jji'*  lM»dy  was-i-nt  t(» 

n(rua;r«'.  aiid    ha\«-   bi-vu   traii-lat»Ml   intu  ea«h  of  the  ]»rini-ipal  t«»wn- !''ir  rxposiin-.      Ue- 

tn.     He  tran-l;:t-.  il  inio  l)utch  tin- r.salm-  -id«-*   his    hi>T«iry   i>f   Irelan*].    he    compiled    a 

rid.  *'  I'niver-al  Chn»nolo-'v,"  and  wrote  y'trnttio 


{If  DlroHh  UrurSfi  nil.    A  volume  contain- ;  Tiber.       It   reccivv.1  x\  ,.■  ; 
ing  liU  orutiiiD4,  k-ttiTH,  and  lif  /mitiiHoiif  I  from  its  Iieinp  i-on^o-r:!- . 
llhftor'irii  wiiK  iiiilili^U'd  attiT IiIh dcutli  <In^il-  I  was  oripnnllv  rvX   s.y.tT--  r  r 
stodt,  ino^).    ]I1»  lili- hax  1iei.-n  n -rittcn  liv  tlic    aiul  rantvKt'<.     Ilvri-t'.f 
Jesuit  Ptiul  notiiliiiKi  (Miintiiiu  1i:'20V  scmtilvtl  In  niiis^  uiivTir  .-.  ..- 

fUlPU,  a.  tiiW-n  of  Itiilv.  in  tin:  iin.vinro  of     fomitin  trif-uf'i  :   U-r^-  ••■■ 
TcnmKi.«iltn.X.  K.<>f  Iit>mL-;i>ii]<.iili«iilT,iHHi.     fur  tlic  hm*  of  thi-  l:<>:i..'       .. 
It  enntaius  a  CHtliudrnl,  an  af>l>t.-y,  nod  tlirec    f»ri'i<rn  niiihai:s»<)< >rs  «''>-.' 
M!li'{ti«ti:  rliiirt-hi-s.  :  M  enter  tliv  ciiv  iin  !■-. 

rAXPOB.lSS<».    I.  A  iirr>vin('u  (rurmcrlv  Mo-  '  a  xuliiirlian  i>It:-u-i:rc  :sr..  : 
lim-)  ..r  S.  Iliily,  l«.u[uK-,l  X.  W.  l.v  fhioti,  E.     with  (ranU-ns,  ,lm.]v  «   U. 
liy  F<)fr(!iii,   S.   Iiy   BLnt-vcnlo,  und  S.    W.   l>y     imd  tlioutrvD.      .Iiili::- i     -..■ 
Caaurtii;  area,  1,777 M4.  in.;  jxip.  in  1«7'2,  3(5:1,-    hulls  fur  tti«  e"ii.;i;i.  A,- 
(U3.    It  ('"tuiirii'vMtliL'tlireciliKtrii-ti'of  C'uu]|io-    public  hatlisantt  ilii-  I'.iti' 
bosAi,  I:<i-niin,  and  Ijiriiiu.     It  is  tlironftliciut    the  E^yjitiiin  ubi'li-k  .-iii: 
in<)iintainiitii«,  tlie  lii^liL'st  jirant,  Monte  Miii-tln,    and  Stutilius  Taiiru;-  li.i  :  ■■ 
atluiiiiiif.'  a  hoidit  uf  <i,74()  ft.    At  tliu  lun-iT    Mono.      I'mU-r  ttjf  l:ir.  r  ' 
roiiTX'  .if  ilif  nifi-mii  is  the  Kiiiall  iiliiin  of     became  <Tmviivii   ni;!i  ; 
LnHno.      Tin-   Ilifi-rno  i^  the  most  iiiijiorlnnt     i»ubs(.'i|iK'ntIr  with  [irii^;:'.  r- 
riviT.     Till- [iniviai'v  Ima^veml  iiiatmfa('li>riei>    the   ItiniHT,    tlii:  iiui-it  ■•■-'■'-. 
ofsted  jmil  iron  Hiire.     Tlii' Moil  is  in  ^'nerul     tinn's   teitijile   of  Mii.r-.j  ' 
iii.t  Hii;L-(ili.-;isintbi'uUierproviucesofs.,utli-     (nllHr  of  Antoninus.     I".-;.!.-  ■.  - 
urn  Italy  ;  iitiioii);  the  iirinciiuil  )iro<lucta  arc    imsi  Martins  was  eni-Ii—  '1  *'  '  : 
(irnin,   wine,  am!  vi'fretaliK's.     II.  The  eajiital     (]ariL*»i.     Catiijiii   M.iK''  !-  '.- 
of  the  |>rtiviiii'e.  Mruiiteil  ii|ii)ii  n  moiinlnin,  '10  ,  one  of  the  ilistrici^  ••ft:    .  ' 
ni.   X.   N.   I'^   r)r   Niijili-s;  [Milt,  almiit   14.1""*.     nnrthorn  purt ot'lhvil'i  •.   ■  '   ■' 
It  bus  (1  eiiilieilrnl,  ftmr  ebiiin.'lie:(.  wvernl  ton-  :  Caniitus  Sc^'ltratiiii,  -r  : 
rents,  n  lyceiiiii,  )Q'iiinasiiini,  tlietitre,  Ii(>s|iita1,  '  place  iH-yontl  the  wall.-  •'*  -' 
uhiii')i<iiiK>-.  and  a  riiimil  rastio.     It  in  llie  pcn-    vtHtal  virpin!«  wIki  \.:.l    ■■: 
tral  mart  fur  tlie  craiii  trade  of  the  in-oviiu-e,     oaths  of  oiinstitT  wtw  :  :r 
alid  t'l^j.ivs  M.IT11-  re|>litaliiin  lor  its  ciitlerr.  riMI'J).  .llHUd  CarfH, :.  i': 

i,HlP(tBlS.S«,  NhDio.  c.-iiiit  (.(;   (I  Ncai"ilitaii     born  in  Paris.  Ajiril  2.  174     ' 
S..Iili>r  c.f  Inrlmir  i.f  llu-  l:itlir  ]i!irt  iiftlie  LMIi  !  lie  slii.lied  law.  and  tt:i.   :,  - 
cedtnry.     Ih^  li..li.ii;.'crl  tn  a  n.ilik>  tiimily.  Imt  '  cliTpy  as  their  advm'a;.-  _■■: 
his  ei-tjites  were  eirtitisi-ated  im  .■leciiiint  of  IjIs     was  eii-ctvd  a   nicinU'r  ■•:  ■  ■ 
baviTi(;j<'iiii-d  the  liouneof  Anlim  i"  its  warfiiro..  and  tw>k  un  activt-  [fliri  -r  •     ■ 
a^Riinst Xajiie!^     After tlieir defeat  he soliDiim-     cidv.     ^Vhen  MiraU-aii  v--'      ' 
self  til  thi'ir  vTieinv  Clinrli-s  the  Ili>ld,  duke  of    be  was  vitKiriin^lv  in>i...^<: 
Hiirsrumly,  for  «-lii>Tn  lie  raised  a  c^isiderable  .  the  flitflit  of  l.oi'iis  XVl.  :     V  - 
!\Tt\iy   ff   ll:iliiiiL   iiiid   Tlatliiatiim  n:erc-ennrii-s.  ,  act'iired  the  kinn,  I.afaivi*-.  * 
lie  ■iiili-.i|iii.'ii1ly  bi'trayeil  Charles,  ginn):  over  |  Itoilly  of  onnr^iiirafy  iinii  ;.-■■.- " 
til  TIliu'  II.,  cliik.ciri'iJiKTljirrHiae,  ami  tiidiin;  ■  u|H>n  the  nupiirvwion  vf  ai:  ■■-'.  - 
ill  till'  di'lVat  iil'llie  liar;;imiliatis liefore  Naiiey,     tinns  hntie<l  npon   lii'riil::;'.r. 
•hill. ."1,  1477:  anil  111' wa.-Misin.-ctt.tlat  tlietinie,'    servator    of  llic   nali-'na:  ^V 
tlii'ii^'h  imjii-tlv,  iif  liaviiifi  been  aii-enwry  tn    (Mud  serriee  in  iiresi-r^in.-  f.-  ■ 
('ti:nl,>'.  ili';i(li,     Oiiii|Hiliassi>  lijiures  ill  ^ir  ;  loiijiinp   tu  the  suiiiti--.'".  ■  "■ 
WaltirSinir^  -Aniu-  i.r(:eii.r>teiii."  171W  h«  wan  eltcl^M  t- tin  r  ■   ■ 

inil'lt  rOK^illl.  I  ampornniil*,  i>r  ranipe  For-  '  wliere  he  t>ro|>owd  a  Mil  :•: :- . 
nidn.  a  vilta^.'  i>f  X.  Itiily.  jmiviiii'i.'  nl'  rdiriv,  isters  for  treason  ODtKm!-!!:!--' 
un  llii  i;iiial  "(  {'.■■jn.  '•'}  in.  X.  K.  uf  Veiiiw ;  the  ronti«eatit>D  of  thv  fKt:r".':' 
jHi]!.  alii'iit  l,i'piii>.      A  livaty  !>!' iieare  lietwi-en     and  of  eon  vents.     In  ltnviLU-:i;: 


ran.'.-  .■itiO    An- 

tria    ti-i-liiiu;l 

itiiiir  (J.ii,    Kciia-     was  sent  to  Belrfim 

■<  ii'i'rtaly.  vv- 

1^  i-oiirhiiU-d  IiiTe     Ih.-move - 

U-t.   IT.   i7!i:r 

\i:n-  X.ii'Di.tiiN,     anil  »o  n  .-      .  ■ 
.XVI.;   1..  r   ; 

"(I'lii-ci'sivio. 

F.Tir.                       ■  ,  dentil,   w            ■ 

CAIII'IS,  illllnl 

.■    [...:-k.    -r    la, 

"ir-'Sl''",; 

.-.  a  .■.miijioi,  iml..    17!1S,  he 
i.^ar   the  i-lty   fur     \xnBU-a  t 

nri.'ii;    i;«iiiv  ' 

'.■M'ri'i^'.s   ■ 
IH.-.--L..1    >i: 

lUil    ^Ullilar   iw.     but  be  n: 
Jit    •■••/.•/■i.     Till'    Diinioiiri.  ■ 

■nil  i-..l..riMH!  .■ 

I'iS 

.nr  Siflli;ni  word    Alter  an  ;.ur.rU,wu, 
.  Maiii.i..  was  ilic    elianped  r<.r  tli«  doe 
..ratK-ieiit  KniiU'.     ter  of  Li.   "      ~?I. 

\.\-'J:-.'~'.<.'\.f 

l-i-..iitlil '■.!>' 
'in.'laii  iiK'in 

1'  lli.nii-.  anil  enn-    lieeame  «              mH 
u'lnthi't^iiriniil.    which  h4             B 
It-,  anil  <W  river     Here                     ■ 
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CAurs 

iMlf  t..  Iil..riirv  imMiUs,  Tnn-  1.. 
UN  ].riii.-I]>l,'s  III'  \nXK-\.  .Tilly   l<i.  ' 

if,..  '"lK"'«njt,'  //-./.»>,  ',!.''.  'tJ- 
■-l-lr  (17-:;i,  r."/."/'  '/'*w  '■"  ■/.- 
ft-'-r-//. /   r.'"'..>   il--ii;lj.    ami 

■tin  llkBir  UbK  II  l->>'i..'1i  [iiutl.<.'~ 
il  iii.->'1ji>tli.'i:iri.  iMirti  ill  ( 'ri'.v-.'ii- 
.T.  ii;:';i.  .iinl  ill  I'uris  in  lTi;«."  Hi- 
H^Hir  <if  (ti'iiiiK-try  iiikI  tMimiiik-r  in 
iri.-ii;.'iai'vriii;: iinil  arlillrry  in  J'iiri'^ 
H^filiilHlliiuil  Mitii|i>-rtiii.<  iiiii)  ('l:ii- 
-  l-\ln'iljli»ll  !•>  Iji|.1:IIJ<I  I<i  Itlt'Uxliru 
thv  iiivri<li:ill  th'-r.-.  aii.l  w:i-  aftvr- 
.y,-il    ill    tl,.-    -;,.■,.■    w„rk    hitux.vn 

"In  "  urr  U'^li'-rliiu^  "u  m.'i'lKlni'.'al 
1  nr,- ,.1' t'r..:il  v;,l>.,..  i|,.  !il:-i  i.iil,- 
'«  '/.   „.-ll.. ,....':.,.,.,  U  V..1-.  hivi.. 
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rancon  on  tlie  ■«'.,  tlie  Jonliin  on  tlic  E.,  tlw 
ili-wrt  .if  Sliur  cm  llie  S.,  nml  Syriii  on  tin,-  X., 
niicl  u'lH  oriKiiiullv  iiiliiiliiUHl  l>v  <U'M:undiinttt  of 
CuTiiuiu.  till-  i«un  of  Hum.    (Sii-  I'ai.khtim:.) 

flMDi,  Ihwlalw  of,  H  s.'nii-iii<lv|K'iiiU'tit  f.'d- 
ormioii  of  Uriiisli  (.rovim^'S,  inTUpviiift  tliu 
iiortluTn  |mn  of  Xonli  AiiivriiM,  boimilLtl  S. 
liv  till'  An-tii-  (nvitn,  K.  Iiv  tin-  Atliiiitii-.  S.  by 
llii-  riiili-.!  Siut.s.  mill  W.  Iiv  \\k  I'iiiitic  ikciiii 
tinil  Aluskii.  It"  <H>iitlii'riiino<<t  jiiirt  iit  in  Int. 
-t-i"  X..  iKi'l  it  Il<ti  livlw.H'n  tlK-  intriiliiiiH  of  5:{' 
iinil  I-ll'  W.  Till- i.ujKTlii'iuluritUHttn.iiti'r  than 
timi  of  (111-  t'liiivil  Siuti-H,  uiiil  In  ni-arly  vt\wiA  to 
tilt-  wliulvof  EnriijM-.  It  i'oin)>ri4i'M  tin-  foltuw- 
\\\e  i>niviiiOL-!)  nil']  ti-rrit'iriiii:  <>ntiiri<\  131.21)0 
wj.  iii.;tiin-lKT,2Ht.frJ"i;  Nova S.-oii;i,  |M,(17"J 
>i-w  ItruDHwii-k,  il.mX;  ItritiKh  Cohiniliin, 
L;:i:t.i|iNi;  Miiiiitolii,  lii.iHMi;  llniliMin  Itjij  uml 
Nortliwi'i^t  tiTriliirit-*,  J,^IK,T2o,  i-xcliiHivc-  uf 
l.:il)r:iilor  unil  tin-  Uliuitlit  m  iliit  Arctii-  ooi-un. 
Tlic-H.-  lii-iiiK  lulUitl,  till'  totiJ  iin-ii  in  iiImiiiI 
.V)Iiii,ijihimj.  in.  nfiliiHHm>iiintmnn.-tlmnliuir 
\*  till'  )<riipi-rty  of  tbc  |n-n<'nil  pivt-mnn'iit,  tic- 
.jiiiri'*!  liv  |.iiri-liii!W  from  ihi-  IIuiImhi  Iliiy  coin- 
)>;iiiy.  Til.'  jxTlion  H-liidi  i4  )M'Ii->w  fori'iihl- 
MitioD  from  lK'iii;:*iil.Ji'i-l  In  ."iiiiini.'r  ilroujilit  iii 


.'n.iiiiii  SI),  in. ;  tlic  )iriirir,-  IiuiiIk,  n'itli  ni'i-iwionul 
H'iill<'r.t]  icruvt'N  :ui<l  U-ltsof  tiinlKT  oil  tin-  mar- 
pn  of  rivi-fM,  wi'll  iKliiiiii-d  f.iru|.Tii'ulinri',  civtr 
iL'ii.iNHi  -ui.  III. :  till' ti  III  Unit  lim.k  in  nhii-h 
<>i't';iitii>n:il  ]ir:iirii--  iin-  iiit<'t>iii'r~,Hl.  :k<  iti  Ilio 
IViU'.'  riv.-r  iti>lri.'t.  hii.1  u  iii.'Ii  an-  siiitiil.l.-  f,.r 

4ii.l.J-J.-.  „,,.  ,„.  Tlivn- 1=-  u  U'lt  i'<  hii.I,  i'..ni. 
ITi-iti;:  ll-JS^iHi  s.|.  ni..  Ivini;  oiiLi.).'  tli.'  I.niirii- 
:iN.|  liiiit-.T,'.]    portions,  n  lil.'li,  tl -Ii   l'vv,.u.l 

til.-  >i(.'ri<-u!tiir:<l  / iirotxi'lv  ^|..';lkiM-.  i-^  -.iif- 

I'.'  mil- 
lE'x'k 


.   N-v^   1. 

-Ian,.  MI.      Ilr.  i;. 

,1-     li,'U'n(lysi.,,,.li,'.iHi 

rliiii.iW.iiii.li 

■r-'T'-n  ii. . 

.■  t..  11..-  lir-l    III. 

Tl-     i/■■.|f..^tl■.■^'^..«tl,. 

..ri.<.rK.y<iii.lc 

I.i.  "Mn:il:ii>'l    i- 

:il-      :inil  swiiiii|i.  in  ivlii. 

-  .■(  (!„■   uv..  i.l.. 

■ut    wiiitlu-rn  n';.'iiin-i  lt 

ll,!ll.'.ll.v    .li-:,i'J., 

tU2.;iiMi  «..  111.      hi 

A"..   ■-■■■: 

,    ].r..!.:.Klv    l..^^i„| 

I.I.     ilown  JST-M-I.' 

.1    l':lM.'1't)l.'   IT.. 

I.I-     y,-tto|.,.  l,r..iij:litiiN 

.l.ri'llIll\:7li.'N. 

,.1     !'.i 

M.fll     iIk'      >k'.ilt. 

.r-     liniil.-^  of  til,-  .-r^-:in>. 

ci.l  prouii.'.'.. 
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k  of  the  St.  Lawn'Tioo  riwr, 

trom  llh*  I.a)»ra()<>r  niust  t«» 
inar  (iurlK*<'.  Vmin  this 
rindrs  N.,  ruTinin;:  <'»n  in.  lu- 
ll oH  in.  lu'liiiKl  MoMtmil. 
;  tin-  lini-  nt'  tin*  Ottawa  fur  a 
.  tnun  M'intn'al,  it  rn)^«H>  ifiat 
hat:  thi'n  takiiiir  tli*- nppo>itc* 
•iiH  S.  tn  till-  St.  Ijiwriiu-i',  a 
|H)iiit  at  which  Lake  Ontario 
ff!*  into  that  rivtT.  Fmni  tliis 
I  X.  W.  iliRM'tiiin  to  tin*  S.  K. 
»rgian  hay;  then  lortnin::  tlif 

huy,  it  pa-is.  ^  Iii'VoikI  ti»  lat. 
\  tiikin;;  a  W.  flinM'tii»n.  it 
iTJor,  ami  rnii'*  in  a  .V.  W.  <li- 
i>lar  M-a.     This  ran;ji*  rrn-isrs 

at  thf  ]»oiiit  wlnTi'  it  ri'tnrn«i 
If  th«*  Ottawa;  an«l  thi-  Thnn- 
vU  then*  >tinl  the  tornKT  rivor, 
J  as  so  nianv  ot' it«»  tra:rrn«-iits. 
it  an^i  I.ak«' Chanipiain  it  coin- 
i(la<'k  iniMiiilain-.  On  tin*  S. 
wniici',  (HTnini-iicini:  rn-ar  tin- 

(Ja-^pr,  i*»  aM«ithiT  ranu'»*  ot* 
I  i"*  «'on«.i«l.r.iMy  iin>k<-n.  run- 
i  tin*  rivi-r,  arnl  jia«»«i:ii:r  hi;:fi- 
lo  (irv««n  in«»unt;i:ns  nt"  W-r- 
ii;xhiT  raiiL'f  of  the  AUt-irlia- 
.•  tin-  wati  r-i  nt'  th.-  Ohio  tr«nn 
antic.     On  th.-  riv«T  Chatto 

has  an  tU-VMtion  ot'  .'t,7»W  t>. 
L'rics  of  inuuntiiins.  «»n  the  N. 
awrvTicc.  ha\cat  SMnn*  point** 
n»in  4JHMI  t'l  .'),<« to  tt.     This 

cfl  ImTwi'i  Ti  {^\w\ aiJ«!  Lake 

i.»*  i-i  :i!  a  p'iijit  wlnn-  tin-  riv- 

.Iaci|iir*  Cartirr.  an-  :i,ooo  i\, 
ot'  the  >t.  I.awreiief,  .mihI  in 
■  i"  niueli  InWrr.     The  heiu'ht 

vi«le<    the    :ill!uellt«4    i*\'  the    ."^t. 

i(»s<'  of  lIuiN  III  hav  is  far  t nun 
tinuoii^  inoiint.iin  nnjc.  It 
iiio^t  p.irt  of  :i  ri«lL:e  «if  tahle 
le  snjin-r-.  ot'tlj-'  \\ater>  whii'h 
rloek  mimI  overlap  one  aiiotljiT, 
l-iiileivil'le  i|i««T;ine,-..  At  '»  iine 
•*  h;i\e  ri'C.v  ]i,-i  n  a^cert.-iineil 
.  At  t!i.  W.  i-n«l  of  TortaL'e 
l.ike  Siip.r'.or.  the  eU-viition 
i-  ill  1-v.  1  i.f  the  M-;i.  T!ie 
1  hi- j!it  I  :i>T'.\  :ir«l.  'I'he  hlirli- 
-  nil-Ill  I  of"  <  >tit.ii-,ii.  jilMni:  tlie 
\V. -t  I'll  ri'Ii'M...!,  i^  :ihiiiit  7'*o 
>iitar!ii.  ,\  line  Hin-vev.ii  un 
k'-  l/'i  ■  "^how".  ;in  ejivation  of 

!:e    h  _-|ie^!     pi-iliT    .'ilniX.-    !.;ik» 

!:::■;. 1.-  -t"  t!ie  \:;\U-\'  of  th.- 
»  •;-■  t*.  ;.!...\.!!k'  -  a  ].  \il.  - 
!iTv\  .1-  :i  \\!i.i!,'.  ('uia'la  iniy 
Hii  .11  'ill-  Atl.iiitii*  an«I  the 
\  !;■■].•  A^-Ii'v  «\t.-!:.|iil  n.irtli- 
I  •  I-  •!  >!.i'.  -.  w '''i  \\hi--li  it 
!■  V  '••  !i  r-  ;!..■  •!i\  MiiiLT  Ine  is 
e  i'.  ]'•  K  r--  ;;re  "^.-Mreclv  :inv 
'.     <  •:.  ■:':•■  II  <r::i  the  <'..nn;rv 


is  closed  hy  the  Arctic  f»ea  and  practically  inac- 
cessihle.  The  river  St.  I^iiwri-ncc,  which  hrini^ 
down  the  wators  of  nix  lakes  (tor  to  the  five 
on  the  t'rontier  Nipipm  in  thc^  north  must  l>o 
added),  is  the  ^rreat  natnral  entrance  an<l  outlet 
of  the  country.  This  rivi-r  is  navi^rahlo  lor  w?a- 
piin^'  veSM'ls  a**  far  iw  Montreal,  a  distance  of 
nearly  Tioii  inile;;.  Above  Montreal  H*-veral  ex- 
tensive rapi«U  (M'cur.  They  caii  he  descended 
hy  the  larjrest  steamers  which  navipite  Lako 
Ontario;  hut  as  no  force  of  steam  is  sufficient 
for  their  as<'ent,  it  has  been  iiecessiiry  to  con- 
Mruct  canals  near  the  side-*  of  the  river,  to 
overcome  tln^m.  These  canals,  with  that  in- 
tendi"*!  to  overcome  the  falls  of  Niajjara — the 
W  el  land — have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  to 
the  province  of  8^1  •'>.<»^»< ','"»(»,  the  whole  <»f  them 
having  been  directly  built  ju*  pivernnient 
works,  liy  the  aid  of  thesi.>  canals,  and  that 
constructed  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  U-tween 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  vessels  may  descend 
from  the  head  of  the  latter  lake  into  tlie  (M'ean; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fa<'t,  several  vessels  have 
trone  from  (*hi<*{i;ro.  on  Laki*  Michi^^an.  to  Liver- 
poo]  ;  but  it  is  a  ipiention  if  this  combined  lake 
:ind  ocean  navipition  will  ever  btronie  jreneraL 
The  S:i>kat<*hewan.  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
Uocky  mountains  and  empties  inti»  Hudson 
bay.  throiiL'li  Lake  WinnijM';:  and  the  Nelstm 
ri\er.  is  almut  1,*^«M»  ni.  loii;;;  but  fpim  the  in- 
territ]itions  to  navi;iation  near  its  mi>utli,  and 
tin*  hi^'h  latilnde  in  which  it  lies,  it  is  only  the 
nppiT  MM'tion.  or  Sa-katchewan  i»n»per.  that  is 
valuable  for  navi^'atioii.  The  Mackenzie,  which 
ha'i  a  cour'»e  over  In'"*  uf  latituib-.  h;i-  the  dis- 
advantiiL'e  of  cnnnet'tintr  with  the  Arcti«*  iH*ean. 
—  Canada  has  not  the  wime  varieties  of  climate 
that  some  countries  of  much  smaller  extent 
eiii«»y:  but  the  <li*tribntion  «»f  l;ir;re  |MMlii"»  of 
tVexIi  water  s;iv«*s  it  tVoin  the  evils  I  if  aridity 
ami  Merilitv.  The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  con- 
iiectinir  lakes  ab«»ve  are  e^^ti mated  to  contain 
1'J.ooo  en! lie  miles  of  water.  |{*"»ides  thesi», 
there  are  thou-^Mnds  of  l.ikes  in  (':inada  further 
ni»rth,  some  v«'rv  lar^'o  ami  others  of  which 
the  Mze  i«»  onlv  verv  imperfect  I  v  known.  The 
rcL'i'Mi  of  summer  droiitrhts  lies  between  the 
parallel  of  VJ  and  Ib'w  river,  the  S.  branch  of 
the  Sa-'katchewan ;  at  the  ba>e  it  extends  be- 
tween the  meridian^  1«U  and  114".  roiindin;; 
otV  in  a  c<inc-like  shape  «in  tin-  north,  with  its 
:ipi'\  about  the  meridian  **l'  l'»*<  .  The  north- 
ern I'Xtremity  of  the  chief  whciit  zi»ne.  coin- 
niencinir  in  the  east  at  the  parallel  of  .")0" ,  ,»n 
the  N.  Mde  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Hear  it"*  month, 
i-i  «le!le«'rcd  a  littli'  to  the  *sint)i.  \\  hen  it  reaclns 
a^  f;jr  W.  as  James's  bay;  it  then  lake**  a  :ren- 
eral  N.  W.  coiir-e  till  it  Mrikes  the  parallel  of 
••"  at  its  inter-H'ctiiiii  with  the  meridian  of 
l«'l  :  fn»m  which  point  t«»  the  ra«ifi«'  it  ha-* 
the  form  of  a  bi»\v  >Iiu'htly  bent  north wanl, 
biith  ends  of  which  reM  on  ilie  i«arallel  of  tiir. 
The  northern  limit  of  •;i-a;n- and  ;:ra'>'»e'<,  cross- 
inir  .Iame>'s  liav  in  lat.  .'»i*  .  take-  a  N.  W. 
course  till  it  attains  to  nearly  7«»  ,  at  the  me- 
ridian \A'  i:>-  .     The  wheat  /niw  co\ers  l.o'Hi,- 
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|»ni|HTty  to  till-  V!iliK*  n(  i|/n»(»,  •  uiul  difiTioi- ;  l>i';i<-on«,  Imov;*.  liir]itlic)ns*:*s,  Sa- 
aiiiiiiiiit  in  ii<i''*<>iial  i)rn|iirtv.  aii<l  }>l«*  i>l:iii(l ;  n.'ivi;:;iri<in  :iii<l  >]iipiiiiiL^;    (|iiarAii- 
tlu*  |ir<»\iiii-f  I'm*  w'iiirli  iu*  i^  ap-  tiiu*  and  thi.' i'>t:ii>li>liin(iit  :iii<l  inaiiilciiamv  of 
the  rn^v  «>t'  (^)iivlu'r.  •.».'iiat«»rN  arr  iiiariiu'    hospitals;    s^aooust   aii<l   iiihiii<l   tisher- 
I    n'l'iv-^'nt    iiartinihir    <li-trict-;  ii-s ;  iV-rrios  hctwriTi  a  pr<»viiicc  and  artv  Hriti>U 
st  oitluT  hf  n-xidt-nt*  nt'  tlmM.*  di**-  or  t'oiviirn    rouiitry,  or    l»i"t\\i*iii  two    provin- 
c  II  proporty  ijiLilitii-atioii  thcn-in.  ••»■-;:  currfiicy,  coinaLTv,  and  h-^'al  ti.'ri<K'r;  siiv- 
nerits  arv  fur  lil'o.  lnit  a  >i.'at  wonhl  iul's  hal)k^4;   \\ei;rhts  and  nioa^iircs;   hills  «»t*i'X- 
l»y  haiikniptj'y  or  lo-s  oi"  the  re-  rhan^ro  anti  pronii>siiry  note>;  intercut;  iiank- 
■rty  fpialiti<*ation.  tran^tVr  ot'  alk*-  ruptcy  and  insolwncy  ;    pat'.iits  ot"   invi-ntion 
Hither  country,  tna-oii.  iVlony,  or  and  di-^roviTy ;  <'opyn;rhts;   Indian>  and  hmds 
;m  (Time.     Till-  hoUM'  of  <otninon>  ri'Si-rvctl  tor  Indians;  natiirali/ation  an<l  aliniH; 
msistoil  of  IKl    nu-nilKM>,  ot' w  honi  niarnaiTf  and  <li\on-i';  tho  rrinjinal  law  M'nun 
*  Ontario,   «;.")  for  <^>nvlM-c,    r.»  tor  a\  iiirli  thf  (••in-^titution  of  tin*  <'Miirtsis.Htran;:i'- 
ia,    and     l.**   tor    Nrw    iJntn-wiik.  ly  rx«'t'ptL'd,  and  the  anomaly  is  s*vn  of  l«K'al 
•Hiave  InM-n  a«!«led  t'^r  liriti-^h  Co-  K*L'i >1  at n re- constituting' or  alt vrin^r  tin- «'on^ti- 
4  f«>r  Manitolia.     Thtrr  i*^  no  tixcd  tut  ion  of  <ourts  Ut  whirh  tin-  ^'vih-ral  ;:ovcrn- 
10  annual    nuetinL'  of  parlianit  nt ;  inmt  apjMiint^  the  ju(L'^'>l ;  the  r>tahlislinu'iitf 
lA  siinnnon«'d.  a<i  in  Ku'jland.  hy  the  iMuinteiuinee,  and  niaiiau'enicnt   of  penitt-ntia- 
it  convenient  tiint-^  for  tin.*  di-xpiitcjj  riir'.;  and  all  •^uhjiTis  not  i-Npre-^Iy  a->i::!n'd  to 
.     Tlie  tdei'toral  di\i>i«)ns  of  (^'i^-'tM*  the  hn'al  leirislatures.     The  re-idiiuin  «»f  power 
T  Cainida).  No\a  Scotia,  and    New  therefore   rests  with    the   jreneral    le/i-^lature, 
reiJiaineil  the   "arui'  as   hetore  the  not  the  proviiieial.     The  parliament  of  Canada 
ion  was  formed;   tln»>e  of  Ontario  ha*«  to  enact  uniform  laws  relative  to  pro|KTty 
r  Canada)  were  somewhat  altere«l.  and  «-ivil  ri;:hts  in  the  several   pro\inre>.  and 
.•  Qneher,  which   i«»  alway**  to  <*on-  the  procedure  of  any  courts  therein  ;  hut  sucli 
ive  the  tix«'d  numher  of  »•")  re|»reM'n-  law.N  cannot  p)  into  etfeit   until   reena«'ted  hy 
ero  is  to   he  a   readju-tment    of  the  the   provincial   lei^i-laturc*.     The  powers  con- 
tion    at\er  every  d»'rennial    een-u««.  tided    t«»   the    liH'al    le:.Mslature«*   are    uniform. 
to  the  I'hanu'ed   ]ir«»porliojH  of  the  They   imlude    the    ri^rht   t«»   amend    the    hn^al 
i;  Imt  no   proxinee    i-*  to  have    tiie  i'«  iiiM  it  ul  ion**,  except  a'»re;rards  the  otlice  of  lieu- 
fits  repreM-ntatives  retlueed   unh-»-  tenant  {.'overnor;  direct  taxation  to  rai>e  a  rev- 
JW  of  populatii»n.  a-*  compared  with  enue  tor  provincial  purpose's;  t<»  horrow  money 
lion  of  the  w  hi  lie  of  Canada.  rea«'hes  on  the  eredit  of  the  province;  the  otahlish- 
t.     All  appropriation  an<i   tax  hilN  m<.nt  of  the  tenure  of  pro\ineia]  i»t}ices.  and  the 
nate  in  tin*  houoe  of  enmmoic*;  and  ap{>ointment  and  payment  of  provincial  otlieers; 
■   v«)te    <*aii    lie   propoNtd    uults«<  it  he  the  man.iirelnent  and  s:de  of  t!ie  pilhlic    lands 
dwl  t«>  the  Iioum-  l»y  mt'-M«'e  from  and  limher;  puhlie  and  reformatory  pri-^ons; 
lor  ^'eueral.     There  are  eertain  nieas-  loi-al   hospital**,   a^vlums   and    charities,  other 
1   nnuNual  or  extraonl'.niu'y  kind  to  than  marine  ho-^pitaU;  municipal  in>titution*i; 
J  g^overnor   L'eueral   may   retn*.-   the  -hop,  suhMiii,  auction,  and  otiier  li<"en'»i''»;  l»K"al 
It,  and  which  he  may  re-scrve  lor  the  work-,  exclusive  <»f  lines  of  oci-an  and   otlier 
•n  of  the  <piecn'>  pii-a-ure :  aiii!  the  ship-,  railway-*.  raniK  and  tele;rraph- whi«'h 
may  he  ex»  ni-ed  at  any  time  within  exteiiil  heyoml  the  limit-  of  the  pro\ince.  or, 
L     Hesido    the  fetleral  irovernnhnt.  heinu   sitmited    wholly    within    <uie    prt»\in<v, 
l«K*al  i:<»vernment   in  eaeh  pro\ince.  have   heeii   le^rally  deelared  ti»  !»e  tor  the  fren* 
Dant  jTtivcnior-  of  the  proxinci.;  are  eral  advantau'e  of  Canada,  or  of  m«»re  than  <»no 
hythe  ir«»vernor  u'cneral,  and  hold  of-  province;  t!»e   in«'orporation   of  <>ompanies  for 
:  plea^'in-,  hut  are  rcm«»vahle  only  tor  provincial    purp«»se-:     the    soleninization    of 
lin   tive  years   which  i**  pra«tiially  marria:re;   pr»»perty  and  civil  riirht-;   the  ad- 
of  their  iiH  iiml»ency.     They  are  ad-  mini«itrati«»n  i«f  ju-tice  :  the  ent'orcinj?  of  law:«, 
Cecuti\e  otrnt;--,  nn-t  of  whom  art  a-*  hy  puni-hnient.  tine,  or  |»enalty.  havini;  nlation 
•partmentN  w  iio  are  rc-poii-ihle  ti»the  to;iny  oflhe  -uhjeet-  <»f  which  the  provim-ial 
pres*iilafi\e-.   T1m'-i- L'ov^rnnient-are  leiri-lature   ha-  Cii^'nizaiife  ;  and   penfrally  all 
in  iti  >in:cture.  ••nc  of  thi-ni.  that  **(  matter-  of  a  Im-al  or  private  nature.     IVeviou)* 
iiviiifrhut  or:e  <'}janil'er.     Inthedi-tri-  I**  the  e-tahli-hmcDt  of  (•ont\Mleration.  M-parate 
the  p«i\ve!- lift  \\  ecu  the  L't-iieral  and  Itouian  Catholic  -eliool-  had  lieen  e-lahli«»!ied 
•:fi-!at'M«-,  rln-  crow  n  land-  reiiciincd  in  <  >nt,irio,  and  di-.-i'ntient  or  I*n»te^tant  sclnnds 
control  nf  iIm-  LTJivcrnincnt-  of  the  in  Lower  Canada,  a-  part  of  the  pul»lie  sidiool 
in  which  tiny  arc  rc-peeti\ely  >itu-  system  ;  and  the  ci>ntinutsl  exi-tence  «tf  lM»th  i:* 
the  char jc  I »f  the  ^'tUeral  parliament  L'uarantoeii  hy  a  ci»nstilutional  prohil»ition  to 
iuhI  public  del't  and  pro]nrty  ;   the  leLn>late  on  tlie  -uhjeet.     With  rejranl  to  airri- 
<»f  trade  and  commerce;  the  raisin::  culture  and  intmijration  the  xreneral  and  hn'al 
hv  anv  m-idc  of  taxation ;   horn»w-  le:rislatures  ha\e  c«)ncurrent  iuris<liction.     The 
.»  pulilic  iTcilit :   po>tal  si-rvice  ;  «-en-  only   jud;res   appointed   hy   the    hn-al    jr»»vern- 
atistlts;  militia,  military  and  na\al,  mentT«  are  tho^e  of  the  prohatc  courts  in  Nova 
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hcDcc  the  Iiigli  price  of  the  article.  The  Clii- 
nvwo.  it  is  duiJ,  pay  for  it  ut  tliu  ruto  of  $1,000 
to  $1,300  tho  pivut  (133  1I>b.).  or  fur  a  very  su- 
piTiur  i|uulity  even  }:i,000  fur  I  rwL ;  whilo 
tlio  ■iugmn  urticlc  obtaiDtd  in  their  ])cirts,  and 
livniO  known  as  Chinesu  eomphor,  is  worth 
only  froin  i^l3  to^llitho  pirul.  Tbcrnniphor- 
wihkI  tninkii  are  siijiposed  to  be  made  of  the 
wmHl  iif  this  tree.  It  answers  well  for  house 
and  aliip  timbers  and  articles  of  furniture, 
csi>ecially  soch  as  are  intended  to  contain  and 
preserve  olntlies.  It  i*  very  easy  to  work, 
^>lit:t  readily,  nnd  \»  never  attacked  by  the 
many  deMtnietive  insects  ot  the  East,  which 
will  BO  speedily  devour  any  European  woods, 
and  even  those  of  the  East,  except  the  teak, 
the  cahiiiibneo,  and  the  camphor.  The  young 
trees  produce,  instead  of  the  full-fonncd  cam- 
plior,  a  straw-coloreil  fluid,  wLieb  is  cnlied  in 
the  East  Indies  tho  oil  of  euniplior,  and  is  used 
at  an  external  application  in  rheumatic  com- 

Claints.  This  is  supposed  by  Ur.  Thompson  to 
e  tlie  Dame  mibstance  as  tlie  solid  product,  the 
composition  of  which  lie  rc|>reMnts  by  the 
formula  CkHiO.  But  the  fnnuine  oil  ufeam- 
phor  he  describes  as  the  ]>roduct  of  the  snnie 
lree«  which  fiimish  the  camphur  of  Euro[>eiin 
eotumerpe.  This  is  known  in  this  country  and 
in  Eun>]ie  n*  the  eamiihor  of  Jajian  or  com- 
m<M  camphor ;  and  of  this  two  varieties  are 
reeo^iied  in  cunmturee ;  one,  tlie  Dutch. 
Ja|>an,  or  tub  eamphor ;  and  the  other,  the 
Chinew  or  Fonnosa  camphor.  The  latter  is 
prinfigmlly  produeetl  in  the  inland  of  Formosa, 
and  tlienee  carried  in  Junks  to  Canton.  There 
it  is  i>acketl  in  sijuare  chests  lined  with  lead, 
and  di>triliiited  to  tho  various  eastern  ports  .it 
which  we  obtain  it  It  is  n  cnide  article  in 
•liny  (rray  grains,  api^hitinHtcd  logethi 
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liinips.  and  ciMitannnaifd  wi;h  mnny  impii 
tiv*.  The  mil  camphor  i*  i>!>iained  in  Hatav 
wiionce  it  is  exported  in  tub*  st-i'nrvlv  i->ivtr 
wi;h  mailing,  and  an  ou[»de  tub.  and  cc 


I  taining  100  lbs.  or  more.  Thii  is  in  ^nnUdi' 
colored  grains,  coarser  and  purer  in  genera 
than  the  Chinese.  Both  varieties  are  probaU] 
obtained  from  the  same  tree,  the  lavrtu  edm 
phora  of  LiuDKUs,  or  eamphora  effieinaruM  oi 
I  Sees  von  Esenbeck,  an  evergreen  of  consider 
able  size,  reeeinbLing  the  linden  b«e,  and  be«r< 
ing  a  red  berry  like  that  of  the  cinnamon.  Al 
'  parts  of  the  plant  poweas  the  odor  of  eaaF 
phor,  and  produce  this  article  when  cut  inU 
small  nieces  and  distilled.  The  prooeu  is  cob 
ducteu  in  large  kettles  of  iron,  which  an 
furnished  with,  covers  in  the  form  of  a  dome 
in  which  stalks  of  rice  or  grain  ftre  placed  fin 
j  receiving  the  camphor  sublimations.  Bnt  KtA 
water  is  used,  and  only  a  moderate  heat  appliec 
!  to  volatilize  thia  and  the  camphor  together 
j  The  latter  condenses  upon  the  itraw. — AU  tin 
camphor  of  commerce  is  a  erode  article,  whiel 
requires  purification  before  H  ia  fit  for  dm 
I  The  art  of  refining  it  was  long  monopoliied  li 
I  Europe  by  the  Venetians,  and  afterward  b] 
I  the  Dutch  ;  end  it  is  not  long  that  we  hare  ii 
this  coantT7  been  independent  of  th«  latter  fa 
\  oar  sup|ilies  of  the  pure  material.  The  cmdi 
article  IS  introduced  together  with  abont  ^ 
the  quantity  of  quicklime  into  vessels  of  cas 
\  iron,  which  serve  as  retorts,  and  over  whiet 
are  placed  covers  of  sheet  iron  connected  witi 
the  lower  vessels  by  asmoll  Aperture.  A  niun 
biT  of  these  stills  are  placed  in  a  large  aan^ 
bath.  and.  after  the  melting  of  the  campboi 
within  them,  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature 
that  the  process  may  eo  on  ^nietly.  The  quick 
.  lime  serves  to  retain  uie  moisture,  which  wotdc 
otherwise  interfere  with  the  condensation  ot 
the  pure  camphor.  This  takes  place  under  thi 
shelf  upon  which  the  cone  standa,  the  nqm 
when  in  excess  passing  into  the  loosely  offlsct 
I  cone»  of  sheet  iron,  care  being  taken  to  kee| 
'■  the  hole  open.  The  deposit  of  camphor  ti  ii 
!  the  form  of  a  circular  cake  an  inch  or  two  thick 
;  with  a  hole  through  the  centre. — The  compori 
tlon  of  camphor  is  represented  bv  the  formnli 
Ci  Jl.O.  Its  speeilic  graritv  is  0987 ;  its  melt 
ing  point  is  388"  F. ;  and  it  boils  at  400°.  It  is  t 
seitii-transi>Brent  white  sul>stance,  cryrtaUiaDf 
in  hexagonal  I'lates,  and  with  a  crystalline  trma 
lure:  »(>ft.  friable,  and  longh,  so  that  it  isdiffl 
cult  to  reduce  it  to  powder.  When  moistenei: 
with  a  few  dn>i>s  of  alcohol,  it  is  easily  pd 
verized.  Its  taste  is  somewhat  bitter  and  pnii' 
gent,  attended  with  a  slight  feeling  of  cold 
ncss;  i\*  odor  is  strong  and  fVagrant,  bi^j 
penttratini;,  and  exceedingly  noiioua  to  troo' 
hk-soroe  insects.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  aooi 
Uisa|<i>oars  in  vapor:  incloseveMelsitsublinw 
and  erystnllizes  upt>n  the  parts  moat  espOMd  b 
tlie  light.  It  is  readily  inflamed,  and  bnmi 
with  much  smoke  and  light.  A  ungnlar  effeci 
is  ni>tict.-d  on  dropping  small  pieces  of  cleoi 
cami'her  upon  the  surtiice  of  pure  water.  Tbi 
particle-i  rotate  and  move  rapidly  abont,  some 
limes  fur  several  hours.  Any  greasy  mattei 
toiiciiinif  the  water  will  at  race  pnt  a  atop  U 
I ] If  motions.  Thb  phenomenon  has  been  sbowi 
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to  be  due  to  tho  giving  out  of  a  thin  film  of 
camphor  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the 
consequent  reaction  upon  the  fragment  which 
is  its  source.  Mr.  Tonilinson  states  that  he  has 
found  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  raspings  of 
cork  steeped  in  sulphuric  ether,  in  sublimated 
benzoic  acid,  potassium,  &c. — Camphor  is  read- 
ily dissolved  in  alcohol,  this  taking  up  about 
its  own  w^eight  of  it;  indeed,  100  parts,  of 
BD,  gr.  0*806,  dissolve  120  of  camphor,  forming 
the  camphorated  spirit  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Water  added  to  the  solution  precipitates  the 
camphor  in  fine  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
only  to  the  extent  of  about  1  part  in  1,000. 
Chloroform  is  a  powerful  solvent  of  it. — In 
medicine  camphor  is  made  use  of  internally 
and  externally.  In  small  doses  it  increases  the 
activity  of  the  heart,  stimulates  the  cerebral 
functions,  and  may  produce  transient  giddiness 
and  headache.  In  larger  doses  it  at  first 
diminishes  and  then  increases  the  rapidity  of 
the  pulse,  the  giddiness  is  much  increased, 
while  delirium  and  convulsions  as  well  as  par- 
tial loss  of  consciousness  have  been  observecL 
The  effects  are  usually  not  of  long  duration, 
and  some  observers  have  taken  considerable 
doses  (Trousseau,  35  grains)  with  much  slighter 
efifects  then  those  described.  Fatal  poisoning, 
death  taking  place  by  coma,  is  said  to  have 
occurred  in  one  case,  a  girl,  from  ten  grains. 
Camphor  is  used  as  a  nervous  stimulant  in  low 
forms  of  fever,  also  in  diarrh«?a,  cholera,  and 
catarrh.  The  tincture  is  used  as  a  domestic 
remedy  in  headache  and  other  nervous  affec- 
tions. It  has  some  reputation  as  a  sedative  to 
the  genital  organs.  Dissolved  in  olive*  oil,  or 
as  recently  proposed  in  chloroform,  it  forms  an 
excellent  liniment. 

CAMPHORIC  ACID.  When  camphor  is  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  and 
several  times  distilled,  an  acid  is  obtained  of 
tho  above  name,  in  fine  transparent  plates  or 
needles,  the  composition  of  which  is  represent- 
ed bv  the  formula  CoHtOs  +  HO. 

CANPHl'YSEi\,  Dirk  BafeLsk,  a  Dutch  painter, 
theologian,  and  poet,  born  at  Gorkum  in  1586, 
died  at  Dokkuni,  July  9,  1627.  At  an  early 
age  he  distingnished  himself  by  his  landscapes, 
which  were  generally  of  small  size,  but  anima- 
ted w^ith  huts,  cattle,  and  human  figures,  and 
executed  with  a  skill  and  delicacy  to  which 
no  former  Dutch  painter  had  attained.  His 
paintings  are  now  very  rare,  for  at  18  years 
of  age  he  abandoned  the  art  to  devote  him- 
self to  theology.  He  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  Arminius,  and  shared  in  the  persecutions 
under  which  Arminianism  then  suffered.  He 
was  expelled  from  the  curacy  of  Vleuten, 
and  became  a  fugitive  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, until  at  last  he  found  a  resting  place  at 
Dokkum. .  His  poems,  which  are  mostly  short, 
evince  much  originality  and  depth  of  feeling. 
They  have  been  otten  reprinted  in  the  origi- 
nal language,  and  have  been  translated  into 
German.  He  translated  into  Dutch  the  Psaluis 
of  David. 


CAMPI.  L  Giilio,  an  Italian  painter,  born  in 
Cremona  about  1500,  died  in  1572.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Giulio  Romano  at  Mantua,  and  studied 
the  works  of  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Correggio. 
Establishing  himself  at  Cremona,  he  attempt- 
ed to  combine  tho  excellences  of  the  northern 
Italian  and  Roman  schools,  whence  he  was 
called  the  Ludovico  Carracci  of  Cremona,  al- 
though he  conceived  the  idea  of  an  eclectic 
style  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
school  of  the  Carracci.  His  most  considerable 
works  were  executed  at  Milan,  Cremona,  and 
Mantua.  He  painted  in  a  free  and  vigorous 
manner,  and  was  a  fair  colorist.  IL  BemardiDOy 
a  kinsman  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Cremona  in 
1522,  died  about  1590.  He  was  the  scholar  and 
eventually  became  the  rival  of  Giulio  Campi. 
His  chief  w*ork  is  a  prodigious  composition  in 
the  cupola  of  St.  Gismundi  at  Cremona,  repre- 
senting an  assemblage  of  all  the  blessed  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  he  completed 
in  seven  months. 

CAMPIAX,  Edmnnd,  an  English  author  and 
theologian,  bom  in  London  in  1540,  died  Dec. 
1,  1581.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  or- 
dained as  deacon  in  the  Anglican  church.  When 
Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Oxford  in  1566,  he  was 
selected  to  make  the  oration  before  her,  as  for- 
merly while  at  school  ho  had  been  chosen  to 
deliver  an  oration  before  Queen  Mary  on  her 
accession.  Ho  went  to  Ireland,  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  that  country,  and  connected  himself 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Endeavor- 
ing to  make  proselytes  to  his  new  faith,  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned;  but  after  a  short  time 
he  effected  his  escape  to  the  Low  Countries, 
and  soon  after  joined  the  English  college  of 
Jesuits  at  Douai,  passed  his  novitiate  as  a 
member  of  that  society,  and  became  distin- 
guished for  his  piety  and  learning.  At  Rome, 
in  1573,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Jesus,  after  which  he  resided  for  a 
timo  at  Vienna,  where  he  composed  a  tragedy, 
which  was  received  with  much  applause  and 
acted  before  the  emperor;  and  at  Prague, 
where  he  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy  for 
six  years.  Afterward  ho  was  sent  by  Gregory 
XIII.  on  a  mission  to  England,  where,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  beginning  of  1581,  he  challenged 
the  universities  and  clergy  to  dispute  with  him. 
His  efforts  wero  followed  by  so  many  conver- 
sions as  to  disquiet  the  ministry  of  Elizabeth, 
and  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  tower 
upon  charge  of  having  excited  the  people  to 
rebellion,  and  of  holding  treasonable  correspon- 
dence with  foreign  powers ;  he  was  trie<l,  found 
guilty,  condemned  to  death  for  high  treason, 
and  executed  at  Tyburn.  Tho  insults  of  the 
populace  attended  him  to  tho  tower,  where 
torture  was  fruitlessly  applied  to  extort  from 
him  a  confession  of  treason  or  a  recognition  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  English  church,  and  after 
his  death  a  fragment  of  his  body  was  sent  to 
each  of  tho  principal  towns  for  exposure.  Be- 
sides his  history  of  Ireland,  he  compiled  a 
"  Universal  Chronology,"  and  wrote  ^arratio 
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ilf  Dhorth  ITtnriri  VIII.     A  volume  contain- j  Tiber.      It  received   the  appellation   Martin* 

injf  his   orations,  lettrrs,    and    I)c   Imitntione  from  its  heinp  consecrated  to  the  pod  Man*.    It 

lihetorii'tt  wms  piihlishiMl  after  his  (loath  (Ingol-  was  oripinally  set  apart  for  militar>'  exvn-iM.-* 

stadt,  ITiO'i).     His  lifo  has  heen  written  hy  the  and  contests.     Here  the  comlt'm  renturit'fn  :i«i- 

Jesuit  Paul  Homhino  (Mantna,  UJ*2(»).  |  sombkHl  in  mass  meeting,  and  subsequently  titv 

€AMPLI<  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  i»rovince  of  ■  romifia  trihuta  ;  here  stood  the  rilUi  jmf,I'„'.i 

Teramo,  S(»  m.  N.  E.  of  Home;  i)oj).  about  7,nO<».  for  tlic  use  of  the  Roman  magistrates  and  tin- 

It  contains  a  cathedral,  an  abbiy,  and  tliree  foreign  ambassadors,  who  were  not  pennittdl 

collegiate  churclu-s.  ,  t()  enter  the  city  limits.     It  gradually  luM-aiuo 

('AMIM>B.\SSO.     1.  A  province  (fonnerly  Mo-  '  a  suburban  pleasure  ground,  and  was  laid  «ii,t 

liso)  (»f  S.  Italy,  boundt'd  X.  W.  by  Chieti,  E.  with  gardens,  shady  walks,  baths,  a  race  coiir-H'. 

by   Eoggia,  S.   by  Iknevento,  and  S.   W.  by  and  theatres.     Julius  Cjesar  built  there  niarl-It 

Caserta  ;  area,  1,777  S(i.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  8<):i,-  halls  for  the  comitia^  Agrippa  erecte<l  the  tir-t 

043.    It  comprises  the  three  (listricts  of  Campo-  '  public  baths  and  the  Pantheon,  Augustus  Ca-iur 

basM\   Isernia,  and  Larhio.     It  is  throughout  the  Egyptian  obeHsk  and  his  own  mau^>k-n!!:. 

mountainous,  the  highest  point,  Monte  Miletto,  and  Statilius  Taurus  the  first  amphitheatre  «'!' 

attaining  a  height  of  0,740  ft.     At  the  lower  stone.     Under  the  later  emperors   the   plnct- 

cour>e   of  the   Biterni)  is  the  small  plain  of  became  crowded  with  public   buildings,   arrl 

Larino.     The  Hiferno  is  the  most  important  subs^'quently  with  private  residences.     Amor.j 

river.     The  j>rovince  has  several  manufactories  the  former,   the  most  celebrated  were  I><»mi- 

of  steel  an«l  iron  ware.     The  soil  is  in  general  tian's  temple  of  Minen-a  Chalcidia,   and  the 

n<»t  N»  fertile  a<  in  the  other  provinces  of  soutii-  pillar  of  Antoninus.    Under  Aurelian,  the  C'jim- 

ern   Italy:  among  the  principal  products  are  pus  Martins  was  enclosed  within  the  city  bor.n- 

grain.  wine,  ami  vegetables.     II.  The  capital  daries.     Campo  Marzo  is  the  name  given  to 

<»f  the  i»ri)vince,  situated  upon  a  mountain.  Ti.j  ,  one  of  the  districts  of  modem  Koine  on  the 

m.  \.  N.  E.  (»f  Na]»les:  pop.  almut   14.000.  northern  part  of  the  old  Campus  Martins. — Thi. 

It  has  a  cathedral,  four  churches,  several  con-  Campus  Sceleratus,  or  polluted   field,  was  a 

vent-*,  a  lyeeum.  gynmasium,  theatre,  hospital.  '  place  beyond  the  walls  of  ancient  Ronie.  whero 

alm>hou-i',  jind  a  ruined  ca-tle.     It  is  the  cen-  vestal  virgins  who  had  been  untrue  to  ihcir 

tral  mart  for  the  grain  trade  of  the  ])rovinee,  oaths  of  chastity  were  buried  alive, 
and  enJo\s  some  reputation  for  its  cutlerv.  fAMlS,  imaBd  Gtstoa,  a  French  revolutioni-t, 

fAMIH>BASMK  Mfolo,  count  of.  a  Neapolitan  born  in  Paris,  April  2, 1740,  died  Nov.  2,  IS'H. 

soMier  i^i  tortune  of  the  hitter  part  of  tlie  l-'ith  He  studied  law,  and  was  chosen  by  the  Fren«.!i 

centurv.     Ho  belouifed  to  a  noble  faniilv.  hut  dergv  as  their  adv(Kate  general.     In  17N.'  h<f 

his  e>tate>  were  confiscated  on  a<"courit  of  his  was  elected  a  member  of  the  states  general, 

having  jniiied  the  house  of  Anjou  in  its  warfare.,  and  took  an  active  part  on  the  revolutionary 

again>t  Naples.     After  their  defeat  he  sold  him-  >ide.     When  Mirabeau  went  over  to  the  kiiij 

self  to  their  enemy  Charles  the  I»ol<l,  duke  of  he  was  vigorously  o])posed  by  Camus.     Alter 

Hurgundy.  tor  whom  he  raise«l  a  considerable  the  tiight  of  Louis  XVI.  to  Varennes.  Cauiii* 

army    of  Italian    and   Dalmatian  ir.erceuaries.  accused  the  king,  Lafayette,  Montmorin,  arnl 

He  ^ub-iequeiitly  bi'trayed  Charles,  going  over  Hailly  of  conspiracy  and  treason,  an«l  insisted 

tt»  lleiu'-  II..  duke  of  Up]>er  Li)rraine,  and  aiding  upon  the  suppression  of  all  orders  and  corjnira- 

in  the  defeat  of  the  Burgundians  before  Nancy,  tions  based  upon  heretlitary  claims.     As  ci-n- 

-lan. .".  1477:  and  he  was  suspected  at  the  time,"  >ervator   of  the  national  archives  Canms  (Ii<l 

thoi:L'!i  u:ijn>tly,  of  ha^inL'  been  acee-sory  to  good  service  in  preserving  the  documents  be- 

Cliailt.-*-  »le:ith.      Camp<»basso   tigure>  in    J>ir  louiring   to   the   supj»ressed   cnrjiorations.     In 

Wa'-tt^r  >»..!!'•«  ••  AiiUe  of  (Jeiorstein."  17tki  he  was  elected  to  the  national  convention. 

f  A)IPO  rOR>IIO,  <  amiHifonnio,  tir  Campo  For-  where  he  proj>osed  a  bill  imoeaching  the  niin- 

mldo,  a  viilaire  xA'  N.  Italy,  province  of  Udiue.  isters  for  treason  and  embezzlement,  and  ur;:eil 

on  i!ie  I  ;.i!al  "f  Ilo.ia,  ■>.")  m.  N.  E.  of  Venice;  the  contiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  emigrant* 

]«oji.  a^o;',t  1. «'■"■».     A  treaty  nf  peace  between  and  of  c<»n  vents.     In  December  of  that  year  ho 

Fra:!ie  ;!n<l   Ai:>tria.  tenninatiiiL:  Cuu.    Uona-  wa**  >ent  ti»  Relgium  as  commissi* »ner  to  watib 

]'a::i'^  « .iiiq-ai^'U';  in  Italv,  wa-*  convliidi'd  here  the  movements  of  I  )umouriez:ind  Ijiscolle.-iinies, 

i^'t.   17.    17' =7.     I  See  noN.vi'.vi;Ti:,  Nai'oliion.  and  so  was  not  present  at  the  trial  of  Loni? 

vrl.  =  ;..  \\  .'.'.I  XVI.;   but  he  forwanled  his  vote  in  favor  of 

iAMP<>  SAM'O.     Si e  CrMJTr.nY.  death,  without  delay  vv  ai»i>eal.      In    Marcli. 

CAMPr**,  in  lioTiian  a!i:i«;M;:v.  a  r"mnio:i  pub-  175i->,  he  was  one  of  the   commissioners  aj- 

li.    p..vk.   (T  vaiant    -^/ak-e  near   the   city   :".ir  j  ••  minted  to  arre-^t  Dumouriez  ami  his  colleague?. 

-'..■u...   ri<T!;b;.:-.   e\i>vvi-v.   :iT;<l    >-*v..il;ir   i>i ^.  but  he  and  hi>  tour  asMX'iates  were  seized  by 

Aiiviv:.:    Ki-nie   ]'iw^vs-eil   eLhr    -•  •    ,  ,".     Ti;e  DiiTno'.iriez  and  handed  over  to  the  Austrian?. 

Tv  \'\\.  ■>.  .'..  :-i\vl  f:-"ia  t!:..-  ;.nviiir  Siiili;  n  \vo:-d  Atur  an  ini]iriM^nnient  of  2i  years  he  w.a.*  ti- 

t'T  I;.,  y  '.■.".:rM\     T!ie  Ciir-pw-  M;i!:iii'»  w;:-  t;:e  i-han:red  t'or  the  duelled  of  Ang«»ule»iie,  daugh- 

m.-T  .  r!.'*  rat^  ,1  of  t';e '■  '       .'ofatuien:  K. '!:;».■.  ter  x^i  Li»uis  XVI.     Returning  to  France,  he 

It  1  v  ,-;::-.;. le  i.f  tl;e  w  a'N  i»f  II.«:i!e.  a:j«l  e.'U-  bi«'anie  a  nu-mber  of  the  eouncil  of  .Vm.».   of 

>-'':v«:  ■•!' t'n  ]i  \i.'.  jr.M;n.i  l<eT\\  ^-e!:  il.e  tj'.iir'.r::.!.  a\  hieii  he  was  cho>en  president.  Jan.  23,  I7i*»i. 

i"..p'::. '.::.i.  :.n '   Pin.,  iau  ir.o'in:-.  i.vA  the  ri\er  He  re.-ijuod  in  May  following,  and  thereafter 


CAMUS 

devoted  himself  to  UtGrary  pnrsaiU.  True  to 
lii9  reiiablicnn  i>rinci{<k'3,  bo  voted,  July  10, 
1803,  OKuinst  tlie  law  appointiog  Bonaparte 
consul  for  lifu.  llo  wrote  UUtoire  dn  ant- 
maux  d'Arulote  (1TS3),  Voyage  dam  ha  di- 
partemtnU  nouteUement  reuiiit  (1803),  aod 
several  legal  works, 

riHrS,  Chirtts  Etlnac  Uub,  a  Frencli  matlie- 
inatician  and  mcclianiciim,  born  at  Crfiej-en- 
BriL>,  Aug.  23, 1699,  died  in  Paris  in  1TU8.  He 
was  a  professor  of  geometry  and  examiner  in 
the  schools  of  engineering  and  artillery  in  Pans. 
In  1T36  he  accompanied  MaupLTtoin  and  Cloi- 
raut  in  their  expedition  to  Lapland  to  measure 
a  degree  of  the  meridian  there,  and  was  after- 
ward employed  in  the  same  work  between 
Paris  and  Amiens.  His  papers  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  academy  are  generally  on  mechanical 
subjects,  and  are  of  great  value.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  Court  de  mathematiqua  (4  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1749),  and  Opiralion*  faitet  pour  mt- 
t\irer  le  degre  de  miridienne  entre  Parii  et 
Amitm  (Bvo,  1757).  In  1760  ho  became  per- 
petual Bocrotiry  of  the  academy  of  arcbiteetnre, 

CIXWOOD,  a  red  dyoivood,  principally  im- 
liort«d  from  tio  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone,  ob- 
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CuDwood  <DiipUa  DlUdii). 


tained  (kim  a  leguminous  tree,  called  by  De 
Cundolla  baphUt  nitida.  The  coloring  matter 
is  with  difnculty  imparted  to  water,  cold  or 
boiling.  Alcoliol  and  alkaline  solutions  readily 
extract  it.    It  is  uanollj  kept  in  the  ground 

f  ASl,  tho  name  of  two  ancient  towns  in  Pal- 
CKtine,  one,  now  Kana  el-Jelil,  about  6  m.  N., 
tlie  other,  Kcfr  KeDna,  about  3  ro.  N.  E.,  of 
Nazareth.  It  is  uncertain  which  of  these,  if 
either,  is  tlie  spono  of  the  first  miracle  of  Jesns, 
asrceonled  in  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Rob- 
inson gives  the  preference  to  the  first  men- 
tioned Caiia.  Stanley,  in  his  "Sinai  and  Pal- 
estine," thinks  the  claims  of  the  two  about 
Oqually  divide<l,  | 

tKiKSS  (lleb.  Kfim'an,  prolmblv  lowland,  | 
firom  l-ana\  to  incline),  that  part  of  the  prom-  - 
ised  land  wliiuli   lay  between  the  Mcditer-  ; 


ranean  on  the  W.,  the  Jordan  on  the  E.,  the 
desert  of  Shur  on  the  S.,  and  Syria  on  the  N., 
and  was  originally  inhabited  by  descondants  of 
Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham.    (See  Palestine.) 

CANADi,  DwdBloa  of,  a  semi-independent  fed- 
eration of  Britisli  provinces,  occupying  the 
northern  part  of  North  America,  bounded  N. 
by  the  Arctic  -ocean,  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by 
the  United  StaUs,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean 
and  Alaska.  Its  southcrnniost  jiart  is  in  lat. 
45°  N.,  and  it  liea  between  tho  niL-ridianM  of  53° 
and  141°  W.  The  superficial  area  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  United  Suites,  and  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  whole  of  Europe.  It  comprises  the  follow- 
ing provinces  and  lerrit^iries:  Ontario,  121,260 
sq.m.;  Quebec,  210, 020;  NovaSootia,  18,070; 
New  Brunswick,  27,037;  British  Columbia, 
233,000;  Manitoba,  1G,000;  Hudson  Bay  and 
Northwest  territories,  2,200,725,  eielusivo  of 
Labrador  and  the  islands  in  the  Arctic  ocean. 
These  being  added,  the  total  area  is  about 
3,600,000  sq.  m.  Of  this  amount  more  than  half 
is  the  property  of  the  general  government,  ac- 
quired by  purchase  trom  the  Uudson  Bay  com- 
pany. The  portion  which  is  useless  for  culti- 
vation from  being  subject  to  summLT  drought  is 


60,000  sq.  m. ;  the  prairie  lands,  with  occasional 
scattered  groves  and  belts  of  timber  on  the  mar- 
gin of  rivers,  well  adapt^>d  for  agriculture,  cover 
120,000  sq.  m. ;  ttie  timbered  lands,  in  which 
occasional  pniirics  ore  interspersed,  as  in  the 
Pooce  river  district,  and  whicu  are  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  wheat  and  other  prains,  cover 
406,225  si\.  m.  There  is  a  belt  of  land,  com- 
prising 928,200  sq.  m.,  lyin^  outside  llie  )>rairie 
and  timbered  portions,  which,  tliougli  beyond 
the  agricnltnral  zone  properly  speaking,  is  suf- 
ficiently supplied  with  timber,  and  may  be  util- 
ized for  the  growth  of  barley  and  prnjw.  Hook 
and  swamp,  in  which  the  timber  of  the  more 
sonthem  regions  gradually  disappear,  occupy 
642,300  sq.  ni.  In  other  tenn»,  we  may  set 
down  37.'i,I84,000  acres  of  apricidtural  land, 
yet  to  be  brought  under  cultivation,  ouUide  tlie 
liiuita  of  the  organized  provinci^s,  the  greater 
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part  of  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
wheat.  The  population  in  1861  was  3,090,561 ; 
in  1871  it  was  3,906,810,  exclusive  of  Indians 
in  the  Northwest  and  Hudson  Bay  territories, 
distributed  as  follows :  Ontario,  1,620,842 ; 
Quebec,  1,191,505;  Nova  Scotia,  387,800;  New 
Brunswick,  285,777;  Manitoba,  13,000;  British 
Columbia,  35,586,  including  Indians.  The  na- 
tionalities comprised  were  1,082,940  French, 
846,414  Irish,  706,369  En^'lish,  549,946  Scotch, 
202,991  German,  29,622  Dutch,  23,035  Indian, 
21,496  African,  7,773  Welsh,  2,962  Swiss,  1,623 
Scandinavian,  1,035  Italian,  879  Spanish,  607 
Russian,  125  Jews,  and  39  Greeks.  There 
were  1,492,029  Roman  Catholics,  494,049  be- 
lonj^ing  to  the  church  of  England,  567,091 
Methodists,  and  544,998  Presbyterians;  also 
5,146  not  professing  religion,  1,886  pagans,  534 
Monnons,  409  deists,  20  atheists,  and  13  Mo- 
hammedans.— Tlie  Dominion  of  Canada  does 
not  include  any  portion  of  Labrador  (which  be- 
longs politically  to  Newfoundland)  east  of  a 
line  drawn  due  N.  of  Anse  au  Sablon,  near  the 
extremity  of  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle,  to  lat.  52° 
N.  In  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  it  includes  the 
Magdtden  islands,  but  leaves  out  Prince  Ed- 
ward island,  which  belongs  to  it  geograplii- 
cally,  and  probably  will  soon  politically.  The 
boundary  line  passes  through  the  straits  of  Nor- 
thumberland N.  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  with  the 
two  ends  reaching  upward  in  equal  distance, 
the  northern  extremity  of  Prince  Edwnrd  isl- 
and, on  its  western  part,  extending  precisely  as 
far  N.  as  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  Cape 
Breton,  lat.  47®  4'  N.  After  enclosing  Cape 
Breton  it  sweeps  round  Nova  Scotia  proper 
in  a  S.  W.  direction.  On  the  N.  side  of  this 
province  the  lino  of  boundary  leaves  on  the 
Canadian  side  Grand  Menan  with  its  islands  in 
the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  Campo  Bello,  Deer,  and 
Indian  islands  in  Passamaouoddy  bay,  while 
the  minor  islands  S.  and  N.  W.  are  on  the  L"ni- 
*  ted  States  side.  From  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Croix,  in  Passamaquoddy  bay,  to  its  source, 
the  line  of  boundary  was  run  and  marked  by 
commissioners  of  Enjriand  and  the  United 
States,  under  the  treaty  of  1794,  by  whom  a 
monument  was  j)laced  at  the  source  of  the  St. 
Croix  ;  thonce  the  exploring  line  ran  N.,  and 
was  marked  by  the  surveyors  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments, under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1817 
and  1818,  to  its  intersection  with  the  St.  John 
river;  this  was  adopted  by  the  Ashburton 
treaty  of  1842.  Thonce  it  was  continued  up 
the  middle  of  the  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  St.  Francis;  up  the  middle  of  that  river 
and  the  lake  through  which  it  Hows  to  the  out- 
let of  the  Pohemagamook ;  thence  S.  AV.,  by  the 
shortest  direct  line,  to  a  point  on  the  St.  John 
sjipposed  to  be  ten  miles  from  the  main  branch 
of  the  latter  river;  but  if  it  proved  to  be  less 
than  seven  miles  from  the  summit  of  the  hiuh- 
lands  that  divide  the  waters  which  tlow  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  wliich  fall  into 
the  St.  John,  the  point  of  junction  was  to  re- 


cede down  the  N.  W.  branch  of  the  St.  John  to 
a  point  seven  miles  in  a  straight  line  fh>m  the 
summit ;  thence  it  took  a  direct  course  about 
S.  8°  W.  to  a  point  where  the  parallel  of  46" 
25'  N.  intersects  the  8.  W.  branch  of  the  St. 
John ;  thence  southerly  along  that  branch  to 
its  source  in  the  highlands  at  Me^armette  [lort- 
age;  then  down  the  highlands  which  divide 
the  waters  that  fall  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
from  those  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
to  the  head  of  Hall's  stream,  and  down  the 
middle  thereof  to  the  intersection  of  the  old 
boundary  line,  long  presumed  to  be  identical 
with  the  parallel  of  45**.  From  St.  Regis  the 
line  runs  35°  0'  45"  "W.  into  the  river,  at  right 
angles  to  the  shore,  to  within  100  yards  of 
Cornwall  island ;  thence  it  is  carried  in  a  wert- 
erly  direction,  as  near  as  was  found  physically 
possible,  through  the  middle  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
river.  Lake  Ontario,  the  Niagara  river,  Lake 
Erie,  the  Detroit  river,  the  lake  and  river  St 
Clair,  into  Lake  Huron,  in  which  the  line 
was  so  run  as  to  give  St.  Joseph's  island  to 
Canada  and  Tammany  islands  to  the  United 
States.  It  then  turns  easterly  and  northerly 
round  the  lower  end  of  St.  George's  or  Sugar 
island,  and  follows  the  middle  of  the  channel 
which  divides  St.  George's  from  St.  Joseph's 
island ;  thence  up  the  Nabaish  channel,  near 
St.  George's  island,  through  the  middle  of  Lake 
George;  thence  W.  of  James  island  into  St. 
Mary's  river  to  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  about  a  mile  above  St.  George's  island, 
which  it  secures  to  the  United  States;  thence 
through  that  river  and  Lake  Superior  to  a 
I)oint  marked  by  the  commissioners  under  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  N.  of  Isle  Royale,  100  yards  N. 
and  E.  of  Isle  Chapeau,  near  the  N.  E.  point 
of  Isle  Royale ;  thence  S.  W.  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sound  between  Isle  Royale  and  the 
N.  AV.  mainland  to  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  river; 
up  that  river  to  and  through  the  N.  and  S. 
Fowl  lakes,  to  the  height  of  land  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  I^Jte  of  the  "Woods;  thence 
along  the  water  comnmnication  to  and  through 
Like  Seiganga;  thence  to  Cypress  lake,  Lac 
du  Bois  Blanc,  Lac  la  Croix,  Little  Vermilion 
lake  and  Lake  Mamican,  and  throngh  the  smaUer 
lakes,  straits,  and  streams  connecting  with  these, 
to  a  point  on  Lac  la  Pluie  or  Rainy  lake,  where 
the  commissioners  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
traced  the  line  to  the  most  N.  W.  point  of  the 
Uke  of  the  AVoods,  in  hit.  49**  23'  56"  N.  and 
hm.  95°  14'  38''  W. ;  then  due  8.  till  it  inter- 
Si-cts  the  parallel  of  49°  N.,  and  along  that  par- 
allel, nearly  1,200  m.,  to  the  Pacific.  Tliis  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  Imundary  line  is  now  in 
ccmrse  of  settlement  by  means  of  a  joint  survey. 
— The  most  striking  physical  features  of  Cana- 
da are  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  I^nrentian 
range,  with  its  continuation  northward  to  the 
An*tic  ocean,  and  the  immense  bodies  of  fresh 
water,  esinrially  in  the  northern  j)art  of  the 
country,  which  have  so  great  an  effect  on  the 
climate.  The  range  to  which  the  name  of  the 
Laurentian   mountains    has  Ikk-u    given    runt 
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along  the  N.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
near  its  margin,  from  the  Labrador  coast  to 
Cape  Tourraent,  near  Quebec.  From  this 
point  the  range  recedes  N.,  running  60  m.  be- 
nind  Quebec  and  80  m.  behind  Montreal. 
Thence,  following  the  line  of  the  Ottawa  for  a 
distance  of  150  m.  from  Montreal,  it  crosses  that 
river  at  Lac  du  Chat;  then  taking  the  opposite 
direction,  it  returns  S.  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  a 
little  below  the  po'mt  at  which  Lake  Ontario 
discharges  its  waters  into  that  river.  From  this 
point  it  runs  in  a  N.  W.  direction  to  the  S.  E. 
extremity  of  Georgian  bay;  then  forming  the 
E.  shore  of  that  bay,  it  passes  beyond  to  lat. 
47°  N. ;  whence,  taking  a  W.  direction,  it 
passes  Lake  Superior,  and  runs  in  a  N.  W.  di- 
rection to  the  Polar  sea.  This  range  crosses 
the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  point  where  it  returns 
to  it  after  crossing  the  Ottawa ;  and  the  Thou- 
sand Islands,  which  there  stud  the  former  river, 
may  be  considered  as  so  many  of  its  fragments. 
Between  this  point  and  Lake  Champlain  it  com- 
prises the  Adirondack  mountains.  On  the  S. 
side  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  commencing  near  the 
E.  extremity  at  Gaspe,  is  another  range  of 
mountains,  which  is  considerably  broken,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  river,  and  passing  high- 
er up  through  the  Green  mountains  of  Ver- 
mont into  the  higher  range  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  from 
those  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the  river  Chatte 
one  of  the  peaks  has  an  elevation  of  3,768  ft. 
The  Laurentian  series  of  mountains,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  have  at  some  points 
an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  ft.  This 
elevation  is  attained  between  Quebec  and  Lake 
St.  John ;  but  this  is  at  a  point  where  the  riv- 
ers, including  the  Jacques  Cartier,  are  3,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  in 
general  the  range  is  much  lower.  The  height 
of  land  which  divides  the  affluents  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  those  of  Iludsim  bay  is  far  from 
presenting  a  continuous  mountain  ran^e.  It 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  ridge  of  tx'ible 
land,  on  which  the  sources  of  the  waters  which 
nm  N.  and  S.  interlock  and  overlap  one  another, 
sometimes  for  considerable  distances.     At  some 

Eoints  the  heights  have  now  been  ascertained 
y  actual  survey.  At  the  W.  end  of  Portiige 
du  Prairie,  above  Lake  Superior,  the  elevation 
is  1,520  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
ridge  decreases  in  height  eastward.  The  high- 
est point  in  the  peninsula  of  Ontario,  along  the 
line  of  the  Great  Western  railroad,  is  about  700 
ft.  above  Lake  Ontario.  A  line  surveyed  on 
the  plateau  of  Lake  Erie  shows  an  elevation  of 
only  200  ft.  at  the  highest  point  above  Lake 
Ontario.  The  altitude  of  the  valley  of  the  ; 
Red  river  is  about  680  ft.  above  the  sea  level. — 
Viewing  the  country  as  a  whole,  Canada  may 
be  said  to  bo  open  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  and  the  whole  widely  extended  north- 
em  frontier  of  the  United  States,  with  which  it 
is  coterminous ;  for  where  the  dividing  line  is 
not  hydrographical,  there  are  scarcely  any 
natural  boundaries.     On  the  north  the  country 


is  closed  by  the  Arctic  sea  and  practically  inac- 
cessible. The  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  brings 
down  the  waters  of  six  lakes  (for  to  the  five 
on  the  frontier  Nipigon  in  the  north  must  be 
added),  is  the  great  natural  entrance  and  outlet 
of  the  country.  This  river  is  navigable  for  sea- 
going vessels  as  far  as  Montreal,  a  distance  of 
nearly  600  mile^  Above  Montreal  several  ex- 
tensive rapids  occur.  They  can  be  descended 
by  the  largest  steamers  which  navigate  Lake 
Ontario ;  but  as  no  force  of  steam  is  suflScient 
for  their  ascent,  it  has  been  necessary  to  con- 
struct canals,  near  the  sides  of  the  river,  to 
overcome  them.  These  canals,  with  that  in- 
tended to  overcome  the  falls  of  Niagara— the 
Welland — have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  to 
the  province  of  $15,000,000,  the  whole  of  them 
havuig  been  directly  built  as  government 
works.  By  the  aid  of  these  canals,  and  that 
constructed  at  the  S(^ult  Ste.  Marie,  between 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  vessels  may  descend 
from  the  head  of  the  latter  lake  into  the  ocean ; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  several  vessels  have 
gone  from  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  to  Liver- 
pool ;  but  it  is  a  question  if  this  combined  lake 
and  ocean  navigation  will  ever  become  general. 
The  Saskatchewau,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  empties  into  Hudson 
bay,  through  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Nelson 
river,  is  about  1,800  m.  long;  but  from  the  in- 
terruptions to  navigation  near  its  mouth,  and 
the  high  latitude  in  which  it  lies,  it  is  only  the 
u[)per  section,  or  Saskatchewan  proper,  that  is 
valuable  for  navigation.  The  Mackenzie,  which 
has  a  course  over  10°  of  latitude,  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  connecting  with  the  Arctic  ocean. 
— Canada  has  not  the  same  varieties  of  climate 
that  some  countries  of  much  smaller  extent 
enjoy ;  but  the  distribution  of  large  bodies  of 
fresh  water  saves  it  from  the  evils  of  aridity 
and  sterility.  The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  con- 
necting lakes  above  are  estimated  to  contain 
12,000  cubic  miles  of  water.  Besides  these, 
there  are  thousands  of  lakes  in  Canada  further 
north,  some  very  large  and  others  of  which 
the  size  is, only  very  imperfectly  known.  The 
region  of  summer  droughts  lies  between  the 
parallel  of  49**  and  Bow  river,  the  8.  branch  of 
the  Saskatchewan ;  at  the  base  it  extends  be- 
tween the  meridians  104°  and  114°,  rounding 
off  in  a  cone-like  shape  on  the  north,  with  its 
npex  about  the  meridian  of  108°.  The  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  chief  wheat  zone,  com- 
mencing in  the  east  at  the  parallel  of  50°,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  St.  I^wrence,  near  its  mouth, 
is  deflected  a  little  tp  the  south,  when  it  reaches 
as  far  W.  as  James's  bay ;  it  then  takes  a  gen- 
eral N.  W.  course  till  it  strikes  the  parallel  of 
G0°  at  its  intersection  with  the  meridian  of 
101°;  from  which  point  to  the  Pacific  it  has 
the  form  of  a  bow  slightly  bent  northward, 
both  ends  of  which  rest  on  the  parallel  of  60°. 
The  northern  limit  of  grains  and  grasses,  cross- 
ing James's  bay  in  lat.  52°,  takes  a  N.  W. 
course  till  it  attains  to  nearly  70°,  at  the  me- 
ridian of  132°.     The  wheat  zone  covers  1,800,- 
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000  wj.  m. :  that  of  the  grasses  and  coarser  1  refused  to  couperate ;  and  the  frreat  mi^oritr 
gniins,  2,;U)0,uoo  W[.  m. ;  of  maize,  500,000  of  the  people  of  Nova  5?cotia,  far  from  i«anc- 
S(i.  ni.  The  summer  isotliermal  of  7< J"',  starting  .  tioning  the  action  of  their  govemment,  disi- 
At  Long  island,  lat.  41  "^^  and  passing  througli  played  an  almost  revolutionary  violence  io 
Pittsburgh,  Clevohmd,  and  Chicago,  rises  in  its    their  opposition.     Threats  of  resorting  to  anus 


westward  course,  on  the  Saskatchewan,  to  lat. 


were  sometimes  uttered.     When  the  basis  of 


52**,  at  the  meridian  of  11 0'^;  that  of  02*^,  start-    union  had  been  agreed  upon  at  the  Quebec 


ing  off  Boston,  crosses  the  Ked  river  in  lat.  50°, 


conference  of  delegates,  it  was  submitted  to 


Ion.  1)7%  and  rises  to  va)°  at  Mackenzie  river,  the  several  legislatures  for  ratification,  la 
— The  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  a  region  L'i)j)er  Canada  there  was  no  opposition ;  in 
of  immense  forests  of  conifera?  and  deciduous  i  Lower  Canada  opi>osition  was  confined  t«* 
trei's.  Whatever  may  be  the  etFect  of  these  for-  '  the  usual  political  minority,  relatively  very 
csts  in  pnMlucing  precipitation,  they  certainly  small :  in  New  Brunswick  confederation,  alter 
prevent  evaporation,  retaining  the  moisture  in  a  struggle,  commande<I  a  large  majority :  in 
the  ground  an<l  keeping  the  rivers  and  springs  |  Nova  Scotia  the  consent  of  the  legislature  was 
constantly  sujipliiKl.  Over  the  whole  of  this  I -ftgi  obtained.  Delegates  were  now  ajipiunted 
valley  up  to  41)"  the  sugar  maple  is  found ;  the  ;  Ily  the  governments  of  the  several  ]»rovincvS 
ash-leaved  maple  on  the  Stu«katchewan  in  54" ;  to  carry  this  basis  of  union  to  England  and  pet 
and  wherever  the  maple  is  found  it  has  the  it  embiKlicd  in  an  act  of  the  imperial  ]iar]ia- 
M'ild  vine  for  a  companion.  The  Canadian  for-  ment.  That  parliament  would  probably  have 
csts  comi>riso  00  ditlerent  trees.  The  black  refused  to  do  violence  to  the  wishes  of  any 
walnut,  now  becoming  scarce,  attains  im  aver-  province;  but  it  was  induce<l  to  believe  that 
ag^'  height  of  120  feet. — The  government  of  the  (piestion  of  confederation  bad  not  been 
Canada  is  modelled  in  some  respects  atU*r  that  an  is>ue  at  the  previous  general  election  in 
of  the  Uriit*.il  States,  but  in  others  wholly  dif-  '  Xova  Scotia,  lo  the  uniteil  provinces  the 
ters  from  it.  The  constitution  is  embodied  in  name  of '' the  Dominion  of  Canada '^  was  jnven. 
an  imperial  act,  known  lu*  "  the  British  North  At  the  start  the  confederation  included  four 
American  act,  18tJ7;''  it  received  the  royid  provinces:  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
liss^nt  on  Marrh  2i>  in  that  year.  The  passiige  New  Brunswick.  British  Columbia  has  since 
of  this  act  touk  ])lace  at  the  express  desire  of  been  brought  in,  and  the  whole  of  the  Hudson 
the  provinces  intere.^teil.  The  immediate  rea-  Bay  territory  purchased  and  annexed.  The 
Bon  for  a  change  was  that  the  old  union  be-  executive  authority  is  nominally  vested  in  the 
tween  rp])er  and  Lower  Canada  had  beci»me  <iueen  of  England ;  and  the  governor  general. 
uns:itislactory.  Based  as  this  union  was  upon  the  only  officer  in  the  Dominion  who  receive* 
an  itpiality  of  sutlrag^'S,  without  regard  to  rela-  his  apiniintment  from  the  British  governmeDt. 
tive  ]M.)puIation,  the  increasing  ]>repondenmce  of  carries  on  the  government  in  her  name.  With 
Upper  Canadiu  carrying  with  it  no  correspond-  the  sole  exception  of  the  panloning  power,  tilt- 
ing increase  of  political  power,  made  its<-lf  felt  authority  of  the  governor  is  exercised  under 
in  discontent  with  the  existing  political  condi-  the  advice  of  a  privy  council,  appointed  and 
tion.  AVhen  it  bivcmie  manifest  that  Lower  removable  by  himself,  with  the  approbation 
Canada  would  not  consent  ti>  an  increasi^-  of  the  and  assent  of  the  1k»uso  of  commons.  The 
representatives  of  Upper  Canad;i,  under  the  command  of  the  land  and  naval  militia,  and  of 
then  existing  legislative  union,  the  upper  prov-  all  naval  and  njilitarj'  forces,  is  wstea  in  the 
inrt-  sought  a  remedy  in  a  change  of  the  rela-  queen.  Ottawa  is  the  seat  of  tho  federal  gov- ' 
tinns  of  the  provinces  to  one  another,  ami  to  ernment.  The  legislative  power  is  exereued 
those  adjoining  but  not  unitetl  to  them.  Tlie  by  two  houses  of  parliament,  styled  the  senate 
initiative  was  taken  in  isr»4  by  the 'parlianjent  and  the  house  of  conmions,  in  connection  with 
of  Can.ida,  a  si^'cret  committee  of  the  legisla-  the  governor  general,  whose  assent  to  all  acts 
tive  MssrinMy  beini:  appointed  to  iiiipiiri^'  hito  of  i>arliameni  is  given  in  the  name  of  the 
the  pi>litieal  c»»ndition  of  the  provinces.  :nid  (pieen.  The  senate  is  not  a  representative 
devis^'  a  reiiKily  for  the  evils  complained  IhmIv.  in  the  sense  of  bi-ing  periiMlically  elected, 
of.  The  priH\e«linp«  of  tliat  committee  have  Its  members  are  nominally  appointed  by  the 
nevi T  bren  divuliretl.  Scarcely  had  it  con-  crown ;  in  fact  by  the  governor  general,  on  the 
chilled  it-^  lab«>rs  when  the  two  ]n>litical  recommendatii»n  of  the  privy  council.  Under 
pariivs,  hitherto  s*']>arated  by  an  antaironism  the  legislative  union  of  the  Canadaa,  the  legis- 
which  every  y^-ar  tiiuled  to  make  more  acri-  lative  council,  which  then  formed  the  second 
moniinis,  united  witli  the  avowed  objeet  of  cham!>er.  had  for  some  years  been  elected  by 
bnn::inir  about  a  federal  union  of  tlte  whole  the  people.  This  practice  had  not  prevailed 
of  r»ritish  America,  tVi'm  tlie  Atlantie  t»>  the  in  New  Bnmswiek :  and  the  Quebec  confer- 
l*;nitif.  witli  Prinee  Edwanl  Nland  and  New-  enee  deeided  upon  ;:oing  back  to  the  principle 
fnundhintl.  the  latti-r  of  whieh.  in  ilu-  eolonial  of  cri»wii  nomination.  Ontario  has  24  sena- 
system.  !<.  not  i'i»n>idere<l  p:irr  of  l»riti>h  Anier-  tors.  Quebee  24.  Ni^va  Sc«»tia  12.  New  Bmns- 
ica.  Delegates  wvn-  appointeil  l-y  tljc  ::ov-  wick  12.  HritiMi  Ci'Iumbia  3.  and  Manitoba  2. 
ernnient-i  of  C'anaila.  Nt»va  Stotia,  and  Ni-w  Tlie  whole  number  cannot  exceeil  78.  A  sen- 
Bnmswii-k  to  arran;.-**  a  ba-^N  of  iVderal  i;nii>n.  aior  must  be  3o  yi-ars  of  age.  a  natural  bom  or 
IVinee    Kdwanl    I>land    and    Newfoundland  a  naturalized  subieet  of  the  queen,  posse^wd 
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of  freehold  property  to  the  value  of  $4,000, 
and  an  equal  amount  in  personal  property,  and 
a  resident  of  the  province  for  which  lie  is  ap- 
pointed. In  the  case  of  Quchec,  senators  are 
appointed  to  represent  particular  districts; 
and  they  must  either  be  residents  of  those  dis- 
tricts or  have  a  property  qualification  therein. 
The  appointments  are  for  life,  but  a  seat  would 
be  vacated  by  bankruptcy  or  loss  of  the  re- 
quired property  qualification,  transfer  of  alle- 
giance to  another  country,  treason,  felony,  or 
any  infamous  crime.  The  house  of  commons 
originally  consisted  of  181  members,  of  whom 
82  were  for  Ontario,  G5  for  Quebec,  19  for 
Nova  Scotia,  and  15  for  New  Brunswick. 
Since  then  G  have  been  added  for  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  4  for  Manitoba.  There  is  no  fixed 
date  for  the  annual  meeting  of  parliament; 
that  b.ody  is  summoned,  as  in  England,  by  the 
executive,  at  convenient  times  for  the  despatch 
of  business.  The  electoral  divisions  of  Quebec 
(late  Lower  Canada),  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick  remained  the  same  as  before  the 
confederation  was  formed;  those  of  Ontano 
(late  Upper  Canada)  were  somewhat  altered. 
Excepl  for  Quebec,  which  is  always  to  con- 
tinue to  have  the  fixed  number  of  65  represen- 
tatives, there  is  to  be  a  readjustment  of  the 
representation  after  every  decennial  census, 
according  to  the  changed  proportions  of  the 
population ;  but  no  province  is  to  have  the 
number  of  its  representatives  reduced  unless 
the  decrease  of  population,  as  compared  with 
the  population  of  tlie  whole  of  Canada,  reaches 
20  per  cent.  All  appropriation  and  tax  bills 
must  originate  in  the  house  of  commons;  and 
no  money  vote  can  be  proposed  unless  it  be 
recommended  to  the  house  by  message  from 
the  governor  general.  There  are  certain  meas- 
ures of  an  unusual  or  extraordinary  kind  to 
which  the  governor  general  may  refuse  the 
royal  assent,  and  which  he  may  reserve  for  the 
signification  of  the  queen's  pleasure ;  and  the 
royal  veto  may  be  exercised  at  any  time  within 
two  years.  Besides  the  federal  government, 
there  is  a  local  government  in  each  province. 
The  lieutenant  governors  of  the  provinces  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  general,  and  hold  of- 
fice during  pleasure,  but  are  removable  only  for 
cause  within  five  years,  which  is  practically 
the  term  of  their  incumbency.  They  are  ad- 
vised by  executive  otticers,  most  of  whom  act  as 
heads  of  departments,  who  are  responsible  to  the 
people's  representatives.  These  governments  are 
not  uniform  in  structure,  one  of  them,  that  of 
Ontario,  having  but  one  chamber.  In  the  distri- 
bution of  the  powers  between  the  general  and 
the  local  legislatures,  the  crown  lands  remained 
under  the  control  of  the  governments  of  the 
provinces  in  w  hich  they  are  respectively  situ- 
ated. To  the  charge  of  the  general  parliament 
were  assigned  public  debt  and  property;  the 
regulation  of  trade  and  commerce ;  the  raising 
of  money  by  any  mode  of  taxation;  borrow- 
ing on  the  public  credit ;  postal  service ;  cen- 
sus and  statistics ;  militia,  military  and  naval, 


and  defence;  beacons,  buoys,  lighthouses,  Sa- 
ble island;  navigation  and  shipping;  quaran- 
tine and  the  estalJishment  and  maintenance  of 
marine  hospitals;  seacoast  and  inland  fisher- 
ies ;  ferries  between  a  province  and  any  British 
or  foreign  country,  or  between  two  provin- 
ces ;  currency,  coinage,  and  legal  tender ;  sav- 
ings banks;  weights  and  measures;  bills  of  ex- 
change and  i)romissory  notes ;  interest ;  bank- 
ruptcy and  insolvency ;  patents  of  invention 
and  discovery;  copyrights;  Indians  and  lands 
reserved  for  Indians ;  naturalization  and  aliens ; 
marriage  and  divorce ;  the  criminal  law  (from 
which  the  constitution  of  the  courts  is  strange- 
ly excepted,  and  the  anomaly  is  seen  of  local 
legislatures  constituting  or  altering  the  consti- 
tution of  courts  to  which  the  general  govern- 
ment appoints  the  judges);  the  establishment, 
maintenance,  and  management  of  penitentia- 
ries ;  and  all  subjects  not  expressly  assigned  to 
the  local  legislatures.  The  residuum  of  power 
therefore  rests  with  the  general  legislature, 
not  the  provincial.  The  parliament  of  Canada 
has  to  enact  uniform  laws  relative  to  property 
and  civil  rights  in  the  several  provinces,  and 
the  procedure  of  any  courts  therein  ;  but  such 
laws  cannot  go  into  eftect  until  reOnacted  by 
the  provincial  legislatures.  The  powers  con- 
fided to  the  local  legislatures  are  uniform. 
They  include  the  right  to  amend  the  local 
constitutions,  except  as  regards  the  oflice  of  lieu- 
tenant governor;  direct  taxation  to  raise  a  rev- 
enue for  provincial  purposes;  to  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  province;  the  establisli- 
ment  of  the  tenure  of  provincial  oflices,  and  the 
appointment  and  payment  of  provincial  officers ; 
the  management  and  sale  of  the  public  lands 
and  timber;  public  and  reformatory  prisons; 
local  hospitals,  asylums,  and  charities,  other 
than  marine  hospitals ;  municipal  institutions; 
shop,  saloon,  auction,  and  other  licenses;  local 
works,  exclusive  of  lines  of  ocean  and  other 
ships,  railways,  canals,  and  telegraphs  which 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province,  or, 
being  situated  wholly  within  one  province, 
have  been  legally  declared  to  be  for  the  gen- 
eral advantage  of  Canada,  or  of  more  than  one 
province ;  the  incorporation  of  companies  for 
t)rovincial  purposes;  the  solemnization  of 
marriage;  property  and  civil  rights;  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice ;  the  enforcing  of  laws, 
by  punishment,  fine,  or  penalty,  having  relation 
to  any  of  the  subjects  of  which  the  provincial 
legislature  has  cognizance;  and  generally  all 
matters  of  a  local  or  private  nature.  Previous 
to  the  establishment  of  confederation,  separate 
Roman  Catholic  schools  had  been  established 
in  Ontario,  and  dissentient  or  Protestant  schools 
in  Lower  Canada,  as  part  of  the  public  school 
system  ;  and  the  continued  existence  of  both  is 
guaranteed  by  a  constitutional  prohibition  to 
legislate  on  the  subject.  With  regard  to  agri- 
culture and  immigration  the  general  and  local 
legislatures  have  concurrent  jurisdiction.  The 
only  judges  appointed  by  the  local  govern- 
ments are  those  of  the  probate  courts  in  Nova 
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Scotia  and  Xew  Brunswick.  The  judges  of 
the  courts  of  Quebec,  whore  there  h  a  million 
of  French-speakiii;:  i>eoi)le,  must  be  selected 
from  the  bar  of  tliat  i)rovince.  The  jud;j:es 
of  the  superior  courts  hold  otlice  during  good 
behavior,  but  are  removable  by  the  governor 
general  on  address  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. The  salaries,  allowances,  and  pensions 
of  tlie  judges  of  the  courts,  except  the  probate 
courts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  JJrunswick,  are 
tixed  by  the  parliament  of  Canada.  Parlia- 
ment has  authority  to  establish  a  general  court 
of  appeal,  of  which  the  powers  will  be  similar 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  At 
present  the  Dominion  government  has  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  constitutii>nality  of  acts  of  the 
provincial  legislatures,  before  exercising  the 
authority  to  disallow  them.  The  Dominion 
assumed  the  debts  of  the  several  provinces  to 
the  amount  of  $62,500,000 ;  and  the  residue  of 
the  debt  of  Canada  above  that  amount,  not 
less  than  $10,500,000,  was  assumed  by  the  prov- 
inces of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  in  proportions 
to  bo  detennined  by  arbitration.  Disagree- 
ment arisini^  on  the  results  of  the  arbitration, 
the  <iuestion  has  l)een  (1873)  appealed  to  the 
privy  council  in  England.  Nova  Scotia  be- 
came liable  for  whatever  amount  its  debts  was 
in  excess  of  $4,000,000,  and  New  Brunswick 
for  whatever  sum  its  debt  might  exceed  $7,- 
000,000.  The  Dominion  obtained  the  customs 
and  excise  revenues,  and  agreed  to  ])ay  each 

Erovince  an  annual  subsidy  of  80  cents  per 
ead  of  the  population,  besides  a  fixed  yearly 
sum  for  the  support  of  its  government :  Ontario 
$80,000,  QuelMJC  $70,000,  Nova  Scotia  $00,000, 
New  Brunswick  $50,000.  This  subsidy,  and 
the  lands,  minerals,  and  forests,  constitute 
the  actual  sources  of  the  provincial  revenues ; 
but  to  them  they  can,  if  necessary,  add  the 
resort  to  direct  taxation.  There  is  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  smaller  provinces  to 
complain  of  this  fiscal  arrangement.  To  Nova 
Scotia  an  additional  amount  has  since  been 
granted.  New  Brunswick  is  entitled  to  receive, 
in  addition  to  the  above  amount,  $63,000  a 
year  fur  ten  years.  To  the  existing  Dominion 
debt  is  to  be  added  $25,000,000  or  $30,000,- 
000  for  the  intercoUuiial  railway  to  connect 
Halifax  with  Quebec,  sections  of  which  were 
built  many  years  ago,  nnd  the  remainder  is 
now  in  course  of  construction,  nnd  the  Pa- 
cific railway,  the  construction  of  which  was 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  accession  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  to  the  union.  The  contract  for 
this  road  has  been  let,  government  giving 
$.^0,000,000  in  money  imd  50.000,oo()  a<res  of 
land  in  aid  of  its  construction.  The  imperial 
government  guarantees  a  loan  of  $l2.ooii,(Kin 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  division  of  as- 
sets, the  Dominion  took  the  I'anal-s  luirbors, 
lighthouses,  public  vessels,  river  and  lake  im- 
provements, debts  due  by  railway  companies 
(few  of  them  of  any  value),  military  roads, 
custom  houses  and  public  buildings,  except 
those  required  for  the  provincial  governments. 


ordnance  property,  armories,  drill  sheds,  mnni- 
tions  of  war,  and  lands  set  apart  for  general 
purposes ;  leaving  to  the  pro\ince8  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  conjointly,  lunatic  asylums,  nor- 
mal schools,  some  court  houses  in  Quebec,  law 
society  buildings,  Ontario  consolidated  loan 
fund  (to  which  many  millions  of  Lo[)e1e^8ly 
bad  debts  were  due  by  municipalities),  Quebec 
fire  loan  fund,  educational  endowments,  and 
other  things  of  a  local  nature.  The  imperial 
parliament  guaranteed  a  loan  of  £3,000, (JUO 
sterling  to  build  the  intercolonial  railway,  by 
which  means  the  amount  was  obtained  at  four 
per  cent.  The  loan  is  repayable  by  a  sinking 
fund,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum. — 
The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  tinne  80, 1871, 
was  $19,829,660,  of  which  more  than  one  half. 
$1 1,B41, 104,  was  derived  from  customs ;  exci^, 
the  next  largest  item,  producing  $3,259,944. 
The  income  from  public  works,  including  ca- 
nals and  railways,  was  $1,146,240;  interest  on 
investments,  $554,888;  prison  labor,  $124,817. 
The  remainder  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
small  items,  not  one  of  which  reaches  $100,000. 
At  the  same  date,  the  outstanding  ]mblic  debt, 
payable  in  London,  was  $75,811,162.  H  con- 
sists of  5  and  6  per  cent,  securities,  and  tboM 
covered  by  the  imperial  guarantee,  and  bear- 
ing a  much  lower  rate.  Portions  of  this  debt 
fall  due  at  various  times  up  to  the  year  1903. 
The  largest  amount  that  will  fall  due  at  one 
time,  $32,707,0l»5,  matures  in  1885.  The 
length  of  railroads  in  operation  is  3,250  m.. 
to  which  will  soon  be  added  500  m.  additional 
of  the  intercolonial ;  and  the  estimated  length 
of  the  Pacific  is  2,700  m.  The  telegraph  lines 
are  fully  80,000  m.  In  1871  there  were  420 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals  published  in 
Canada.  Of  these  255  were  issued  in  Ontario, 
of  which  24  were  daily,  2  tri-weekly,  1  semi- 
weekly,  195  weekly,  6  semi-monthly,  25 
monthly,  1  quarterly,  and  1  yearly;  96  in 
Quebec,  of  which  12  were  daily,  11  tri-weekly, 
8  semi- weekly,  51  weekly,  8  semi-monthly,  and 
11  monthly;  87  in  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  3 
were  daily,  6  tri-weekly,  28  weekly,  and  5 
monthly;  34  in  New  Brunswick,  of  which  3 
were  daily,  2  tri-weekly,  1  semi-weekly,  24 
weekly,  3  monthly,  and  1  quarterly. — Canada 
no  longer  supplies  wooden  vessels  to  £uro]>e, 
but  she  yearly  builds  a  largo  number  of  shi|H 
for  home  use.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1872,  the  total  number  built  was  414, 
aggregating  114,065  tons;  of  these  37  were 
steamers,  with  6,408  tons.  The  nnml>er  built 
and  registered  from  1858  to  1872  inclusive  was : 
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A  comparison  of  the  percentage  of  tonnage 
contributed  by  the  different  provinces  shows 
Nova  Scotia  to  be  the  largest  ship  builder : 
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The  percentage  of  registrations  for  the  same 
period  shows  where  the  ships  are  owned : 
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The  tonnage  of  the  vessels  that  entered  in- 
ward in  1871  was  6,576,771,  and  of  those 
that  cleared  outward  6,549,257.  These  figures 
show  the  Dominion  to  stand  third  in  the  list 
of  maritime  powers,  only  England  and  the 
United  States  possessing  a  larger  commercial 
marine.  The  development  of  this  marine  is 
due  largely  to  the  extensive  fisheries  of  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  number  of  Cana- 
dians employed  in  which  is  estimated  at  75,000. 
The  value  of  the  exports  in  1871  was  $74,173,- 
618;  of  the  imports,  $86,947,482.  The  im- 
ports from  and  exports  to  the  United  States 
almost  balance  one  another;  the  exports  be- 
ing $30,975,642,  and  the  imports,  $29,022,387. 
The  exports  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
$24,173,224,  and  the  imports  thence  to  $49,- 
168,170;  exports  to  the  British  West  Indies, 
$2,104,064;  imports  thence,  $839,523 ;  exports 
to  the  foreign  West  Indies,  $1,773,334;  im- 
ports thence,  $2,055,597.  The  distribution  of 
the  imports  and  exi)orts  for  two  years  ending 
June  30  was  as  follows: 
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The  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1871, 
comprised  the  following  articles : 


Prodnce  of  mines $8,281^ 

flsheries 8,994,275 

forests 22,862,211 

Animals  and  their  produce 12,682,926 

A^cnltural  produce 9,858,146 

ManuftMjturos 2,201,881 

Other  arUcles 887,654 

Ships 668,144 

Goods  not  produce  of  Canada 0,858,088 

Coin  and  bullion 6,690,850 

Short  returns 2,448,668 

Manitoba,  three  months 80,520 

Total $74,178,618 

The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1872,  was  $107,704,895 ;  an  increase 
of  over  $20,000,000  in  one  year.  The  duties 
collected  on  them  amounted  to  $18,016,218. 
The  value  of  the  exports  was  $82,639,668,  of 
which  $12,798,182  represented  products  of 
other  countries  than  Canada. — The  history 
of  Canada  up  to  1867  was  the  history  of  the 
two  present  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec alone.  Li  the  spring  of  1584  Jacques 
Oartier,  or  Quartier,  as  the  ancient  French 
historians  write  the  name,  a  French  naviga- 
tor, under  orders  from  the  king,  sailed  from 
St.  Malo,  with  two  vessels  of  61  tons  each,  and 
61  men;  at  the  end  of  20  days  he  reached 
Newfoundland,  and  penetrating  the  strait  of 
Belle  Isle,  entered  the  St.  Lawrence,  having 
made  the  discovery  of  Canada.  Entering  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs,  Cartier  took  possession  of 
the  country  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  in 
spite  of  the  protestations  of  a  chief  of  the  race 
who  were  the  owners  of  the  soil.  A  large 
wooden  cross  was  placed  on  a  neighboring 
eminence,  as  if  to  announce  the  religious  mis- 
sion of  the  discovering  nation.  The  other  prin- 
cipal navigator  whose  name  is  connected  with 
Canadian  discoveries  is  Champlain ;  besides  the 
lake  which  bears  his  name,  he  discovered  the 
lakes  Ontario  and  Nipissing.  When  coloniza- 
tion was  seriously  commenced,  it  was  conduct- 
ed on  a  plan  very  dilierent  from  that  pursued 
in  New  England.  The  colony  was  semi-mili- 
tary, semi-religious.  The  Kecollect  and  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  traversed  the  country  in 
all  directions,  enduring  incredible  hardships  to 
secure  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  Garri- 
soned forts  were  constructed  at  every  promi- 
nent t)oint  from  Quebec  to  Florida ;  and  those 
on  the  shores  of  Hudson  bay.  were  sometimes 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  and  sometimes  in 
possession  of  the  English.  The  French  were 
frequently  at  war  with  the  Indians,  having  for 
their  enemies  the  Iroqu6is,  the  most  ferocious 
tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lakes. 
For  allies  the  French  had  the  more  timid  and 
less  warlike  Hurons,  who  were  driven  from  the 
peninsula  of  Upper  Canada  by  the  Iroquois  in 
1686,  taking  refuge  on  St.  Josei)h's  island, 
where  numbers  of  them  perished  miserably  of 
famine  during  the  winter.  The  feudal  system, 
on  the  model  of  the  Coutume  de  Paris,  was 
established ;  and  thus  a  nobility,  who  generally 
possessed  nothing  but  their  swords  and  the  land 
granted  to  them  as  seigneurs,  sprang  up  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.    The  seigneurq  were 
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obliged  to  concede  tbo  lands  pranted  to  them, 
wlien  demanded  by  settlers,  on  certain  con- 
ditions. Tbcy  were  not  absolute  proprietors; 
but  tbev  possessed  certain  rights  in  the  soil  and 
were  obliged  to  perform  certain  duties.  It  was 
incumbent  on  them  to  build  mills,  and  on  the 
censliairea  to  employ  these  mills;  all  water 
power  pertained  to  them ;  they  had  a  right  to 
charge  a  no!uinal  rent,  which  has  generally 
been  stated  at  two  sous  per  arpent ;  when  the 
cennitnlres  sold  their  im]>rovements  and  the 
rights  they  had  acquired  in  the  lands,  a  portion 
of  the  money  went  to  the  seigneur.  Ho  pos- 
sessed several  other  rights  of  a  beneficiary 
nature,  as  well  as  some  of  a  personal  kind. 
This  system  became  ultimately  unsuited  to  the 
advanced  state  of  society;  but  it  was  not  till 
1854  that  the  legislature  made  i)rovision  for  its 
abolition,  the  seigneurs  being  compensated  for 
the  privileges  they  were  called  on  to  surrender. 
In  1029  Quebec  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  led  on  by  three  refugee  French 
Calviuists,  whoso  sect  had  been  formally  ex- 
^  eluded  from  the  cohmy.  On  March  29,  1032, 
Canada  was  rest4)red  to  its  ancient  mistress  by 
the  treaty  of  St.  Gennain-en-Laye ;  but  in  the 
int^jrval  there  had  been  much  discuseitm  in 
France  as  to  whether  the  colony  were  worth 
receiving  back.  In  lOtJS  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable earthfiuakes  on  record  occurred  in 
Canada.  It  commenced  on  Feb.  5,  and  con- 
tinued, with  some  short  intermissions,  over 
siic  months.  If  the  accounts  of  it  do  not  gross- 
ly exaggerate,  it  changed  the  entire  face  of  the 
country,  causing  moimtains  and  rivers  to  dis- 
appear, and  forming  lakes  where  mountains 
had  stood  bef(»re.  The  fountains  were  dried 
up,  and  the  color  of  the  rivers  was  changed, 
some  of  them  having  their  waters  tinged  with 
yellow,  others  with  red,  those  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence being  white  as  far  down  as  Tadousac. 
Near  Three  Rivers  two  mountains  are  said  to 
have  been  precipitated  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
to  have  changed  its  course,  and  to  have  given 
the  white  appearance  to  the  vast  body  of  water 
which  it  contained.  Near  Tadousac  the  con- 
tinuity of  tlie  motion  was  least  broken,  and  at 
that  ]H)int  a  storm  of  ashes  is  said  to  have  been 
driven  across  the  St.  Lawrence.  Tlie  tone  of 
portions  of  the  rontem]>orary  narrative  gives 
reason  to  susjicct  exaggeration,  the  more  es- 
pecially as  not  a  single  colonist  was  injured, 
and  none  of  the  houses  suffered  greater  damage 
than  the  falling  of  a  <*himney.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  colony  the  governors,  in  connection  with 
the  inten»lant,  hehl  the  military  and  civil  ad- 
ministration in  their  hands ;  and  in  connection 
with  the  seipneurs,  who  possessed  the  right  of 
administering  justice  in  their  scagneuries,  they 
exercised  judicial  functions.  In  time  the  ac- 
cumulation of  <luties  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  g<>vemors,  of  whom  there  were  three,  one 
at  Quebec,  another  at  Three  Rivers,  and  a  third 
at  Montreal,  to  perfonn  part  of  their  functions 
by  deputy.  Jesuit  and  other  priests  became 
conspicuous  in  the  public  service.     Afterward, 


at  the  instance  of  the  parliainont  of  Pariii, 
which  had  supreme  control  in  all  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  the  French  king  established  the 
cait»eil  Bouverain  de  Quebec,  Besides  acting  a? 
a  court  of  appeal  when  the  decisions  of  the 
subaltern  judges  were  called  in  qnestion.  tlie 
supreme  council  registered,  upon  the  order  of 
the  king,  all  edicts,  ordinances,  declarations. 
letters  patent,  &c.  It  was  composed  at  fir^t 
of  the  governor,  the  bishop,  five  conncillors 
appointed  by  thera  every  year,  and  a  king's 
attorney.  The  intendant  was  afterward  ac- 
corded a  place  in  the  8U])rcmo  council,  which 
had  power  to  hold  its  sittings  at  Three  Rivers, 
Montreal,  or  any  other  place,  as  well  as  Qac- 
bec.  After  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  of 
Quebec,  serious  dissensions  broke  out  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  victory 
sometimes  declaring  for  one  side  and  some- 
tunes  for  the  other.  Bishop  Laval  was  power- 
ful enough  to  procure  the  recall  of  a  governor, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  successor  of  his  own 
selection.  The  supreme  council,  on  the  other 
hand,  reduced  the  tithes  payable  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  -f^  to  |^.  In  1690  an  English 
fleet,  under  Admiral  rhips,  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attack  upon  Quebec,  and  after  receiving 
considerable  damage  hod  to  retire  nnder  cover 
of  a  dark  night.  The  establishment  of  the 
French  colony  at  Detroit,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  Mississippi  by  La  Salle,  are  among  the 
principal  events  of  this  part  of  the  history 
of  Canada.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht^  signed 
April  11,  1718,  Louis  XIv.  restored  to  Eng- 
land Hudson  bay,  ceded  Newfoundland  ai^ 
Acadie  (Nova  Scotia),  and  renounced  all  right 
to  the  Iroquois  country,  reserving  to  France 
only  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Mississippi.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
sufficiently  vague  to  give  rise  to  disputes  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  territories  respectively  be- 
longing to  each  country ;  and  as  neither  cciuntrr 
was  willing  to  be  confined  to  the  limita  which 
the  other  wished  to  assign  it,  a  final  struggle 
for  supremacy,  extending  over  ajperiod  of  seven 
years,  ended  by  the  cession  of  Canada  to  Eng- 
land and  of  Louisiana  to  Spain  in  1768.  The 
conquered  colonists  were  guaranteed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the  right  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  to  continue  to  receive  their  ac- 
customed rights  and  dues.  Whether  the  sub- 
sequent confiscation  of  the  Jesuits*  estates  was 
a  violation  of  this  stipulation  is  a  question  that 
has  been  much  disputed.  In  1774  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  passed  an  act  to  provide  for 
the  government  of^  the  province  of  Qnebec«  as 
the  new  acqnisition  was  then  called.  By  this 
act  the  king  was  empowered  to  appoint  a 
council  of  not  less  than  17  nor  more  than  S3 
members,  for  the  government  of  the  colony. 
£xce])t  for  public  roads  or  buildings,  the  coun- 
cil was  not  empowered  to  levy  taxes,  and  no 
ordinance  which  it  might  pass  concerning:  re- 
ligion was  to  be  valid  till  it  had  received  the 
express  approbation  of  the  king.  The  criminal 
law  of  England,  which  had  previously  been 
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extended  to  the  colony,  was  continued  in  force. 
This  arrangement  continued  till  1791,  when 
Canada  was  by  an  act  of  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment divided  into  two  provinces,  Upper  Canada 
and  Lower  CanaOa.  To  each  a  popular  assem- 
bly and  a  legislative  council,  nominated  by  the 
crown,  were  given.  The  crown  was  empow- 
ered to  confer  hereditary  titles  upon  residents 
of  the  colony.  The  legislature  was  to  meet 
once  every  year.  The  governors,  at>pointed  by 
the  crown,  might  reserve  for  the  i)lcasure  of 
the  sovereign  any  bill  which  the  legislature 
might  pass.  Authority  was  given  to  reserve 
one  seventh  of  the  public  lands  for  the  support 
of  a  Protestant  clergy,  the  apparent  intention 
being  to  constitute  endowments  of  church 
of  England  rectories.  For  this  purpose  some 
8,400,000  acres  were  set  apart ;  but  very  few 
of  them  were  ever  actually  applied  to  the  en- 
dowment of  rectories,  the  instructions  to  this 
effect  of  the  imperial  government  having  been 
disobeyed ;  and  in  1854  an  act  of  the  provincial 
legislature  was  passed  to  devote  the  whole 
of  these  lands  to  secular  purposes.  Thus  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  state  church  in  Canada 
was  relinquished.  Disputes  re;?arding  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  constitutional  act  arose. 
One  party  contended  that  Canada  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  transcript  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, and  that  the  advisers  of  the  governors  in 
matters  of  state  should  be  responsible  to  the 
commons  house  of  assembly.  The  other  party 
denied  the  necessity  of  any  accord  between 
the  executive  council  and  the  legislative  assem- 
bly. The  attempt  to  make  the  local  govern- 
ment responsible  to  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature  was  not  successful  till  1841,  the 
year  after  an  imperial  net  had  been  passed  to 
unite  the  i)ronnces  under  one  administration 
and  one  legislature.  The  definite  establish- 
ment of  a  responsible  government  in  1841  was 
effected  by  a  series  of  resolutions  ])assed  by  the 
legislative  assembly,  in  which  the  other  cham- 
ber was  not  invited  to  concur.  In  this  simple 
manner  was  consummated  a  revolution  which 
bears  some  analogy  to  tiiat  of  lOHS  in  England. 
But  in  1841  victory  was  already  achieved  for 
the  principle  of  constitutional  government,  be- 
fore its  formal  declaration  by  the  resolutions 
of  the  popular  chamber.  The  antecedent  strug- 
gle between  oligarchy  and  the  constitutional 
principle  had  been  long,  fierce,  and  sanguinary. 
It  was  marked  by  open  insurrection  in  1837 
and  1838.  The  ])opular  complaints  which  pre- 
ceded that  outbreak  were  numerous,  but  tliey 
are  all  referable  to  the  single  circumstance  of 
an  irresponsible  administration.  In  the  rebel- 
lion, which  had  Louis  Joseph  Papineau  for 
chief  in  Lower  Canada,  and  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  in  Upi>er  Canada,  a  considerable 
number  of  lives  were  lost;  after  the  failure 
of  the  enterprise,  some  executions  took  place, 
many  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  move- 
ment fled  for  protection  to  the  United  States, 
and  several  were  banished  to  the  island  of  Ber- 
muda.   There  were  some  serious  engagements 


I  between  the  troops  or  militia  and  the  insur- 
:  gents.  For  some  weeks 'the  Upper  Canada  in- 
I  surgents  had  possession  of  Navy  island,  situated 
in  the  Niagara  river,  just  above  the  falls.  In 
1849  a  general  amnesty  was  passed.  In  1841 
Ui)per  and  Lower  Canada  were  united  for 
purposes  of  government.  The  system  of  gov- 
ernment was  professedly  modelled  after  that 
of  Great  Britain.  In  1849  the  parliament 
houses  in  Montreal  were  burned  down  by  a 
mob,  in  consequence  of  a  measure  proposed  by 
the  government  to  pay  certain  losses  incurred 
by  individuals  in  the  insurrection;  and  for  a 
t>eriod  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  were  held 
every  alternate  four  years  in  Toronto  and  Que- 
bec. In  1857  Ottawa  was  selected  as  the  per- 
manent seat  of  government.  Costly  public 
buildings  were  erected  tliere ;  and  it  continues 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  general  government  under 
the  new  confederation,  the  history  of  which 
has  already  been  given. 

CAIVADIAN  INDIANS.  The  term  Canadaquois 
was  applied  by  the  earliest  French  writers  to  a 
tribe  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  be- 
low Quebec,  and  apparently  the  tribe  now 
known  as  Nasfjuapees.  When  the  country  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Canada  the  term  was  gener- 
alized, and  Brebeuf 's  **  Huron  or  Wyandot  Cat- 
echism "  (Rouen,  1030)  is  called  Canadian. 

CANADIAN  RIVER  rises  near  Fisher's  peak, 
among  the  Sierra  Blanco  mountains,  in  New 
Mexico,  about  125  m.  N,  E.  of  Santa  Fe,  and 
after  flowing  S.  for  about  150  m,  turns  E., 
passes  through  portions  of  Texas  and  the  In- 
dian territory,  and  enters  the  Arkansas  river 
about  250  m.  from  its  mouth.  Its  total  course 
is  about  600  m.  Although  during  the  dry 
months  it  is  a  shallow  stream,  the  melted  snows 
and  ice  of  spring  swell  its  waters  so  nmch  that 
it  freipiently  overflows  its  banks.  The  North 
Fork  is  its  principal  tributarv. 

CANUOUARIE,  a  village  and  township  of 
Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Mohawk  river 
and  the  Erie  canal,  50  m.  N.  W.  of  Albany; 
pop.  of  the  township  in  1870,  4,250;  of  the 
village,  1,822.  It  contains  a  number  of 
churches,  a  bank,  and  an  academy.  There  are 
stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity. 

CANAL,  an  artificial  watercourse,  usually  con- 
structed for  the  passage  of  boats,  although  the 
term  is  api)licable  to  aqueducts  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  the  first  canals  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians and  Aa^yrians,  which  were  originally  de- 
signed to  supply  water  for  irrigation,  but  after- 
ward came  to  l>e  used  for  navigation.  In 
constructing  a  canal,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  being  of  the  utmost  importance,  it 
should  be  carried  as  nearlv  as  the  demands  of 
trade  will  allow  through  thi>se  portions  of  a 
countrv  which  contain  natural  watercourses 
whose  level  is  above  the  highest  level  of  the 
water  in  the  canal,  and  the  most  unbroken 
route  will  be  the  means  of  avoiding  expensive 
structures  for  carrying  the  boats  across  val- 
leys and  mountains.  The  channel  is  forme<l 
with  doping  sides,  the  inclination  dei>ending 


npon  the  nntaro  of  tlio  soil,  nnd  in  many  |  corae  the  difference  of  eleTation. — Aa  ordinuilj 
situations  a  voverin;;'  of  i^toncwork  in  cm-  '  i^uiistructtd,  a  lix^k  is  a  cbiunber  of  timber  ur 
I>)ujL-il.      TIio   breudlh   of  tliu   caiiut    at    tbc  j  mnsoor;.  Ion);  and  wide  enough  to  n 
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largest  bontH  tbat  navig&te  the  canaL  Indetnl. 
tlie  size  of  the  boats  is  limited  bj  that  of  the 
locks.  Its  bottom  reaches  to  that  of  the  lower 
level,  or  giound,  aa  it  ia  called  bj  the  Engliidi, 
at  the  termination  of  wbicb  it  u  placed,  and  iti 
top  is  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  water  In 
the  nppcr  poimd.  Each  end  is  closed  by  beavj 
swinging  doors,   wliich  open  in  th«  middle 


the  biiiits  npon  deck,  thus  securing  sufficient 
room  for  pastun^,  and  tlie  dujitli  sliould  bo  at 
least  one  foot  greater  than  the  drniight  of  ivati-r 
of  the  loaded  bouts.  The  tow  path,  built  upon 
one  siilo,  is  from  3  to  3  It,  above  the  level  of  tlic 
water,  nnd  from  13  to  11 11.  wide  to  ulluw-  the 
horses  to  jmibh  cocli  other  with  case.  Tiio 
water  that  falls  npon  tlii!<  should  drain  out- 
ward, and  not  into  the  cann! ;  and  for  receiving 
tills  a  diteh  called  a  side  drain  is  sometimes 
constructed  oatwde  of  the  towing  [mth,  and 
another  ontside  of  the  opposite  bank.  Where 
the  iwil  is  nut  retentive,  the  liottora  and  sides 
rennire  to  be  puddled  with  clay  tempered  and 
well  mixed  with  sund  nnd  gravel.  This  is  put 
on  in  successive  layers  of  3  or  3  In.  each,  as  the 
under  layers  set.  Each  layer,  however,  should 
bo  mode  to  unite  with  the  one  it  is  laid  upon, 
by  working  this  up  to  ronfrhen  its  surface.  Tlio 
pudilling  otU'n  requires  re[>airs,  and  tliese  in  I 
the  colder  jiarts  of  the  country  are  convenient-  ' 
1y  mode  when  the  water  is  let  out  of  the  runal 
fur  the  winter.  Puddling  serves  to  prevent  ' 
the  burrowing  of  animals  under  the  cunnl,  by 
which  much  luisehief  is  often  priHluccd,  asmall 
hide  rapidly  becoming  a  large  one  l^y  the  flow 
of  the  water  through  it.  Even  in  retentive 
soils  puddle  ditches  are  sometimes  sunk  in  the 
banks,  and  filled  with  cement  or  elur,  to  pre- 
vent the  jiercolation  of  water,  as  well  as  to  in-  . 
tercept  ihe  progress  of  burrowing  animals,  be- 
tween the  low  ]>ath  nnd  the  slo|>e  there  is  often  I 
a  K'Uch  from  A  to  •'>  It.  wide,  called  a  berme. 
The  level  of  this  is  a  lew  inrlies  alwve  the 
surface,  and  its  parpi»«  is  to  favor  tlic  growth 
of  gross  and  n<|Untic  plants  to  prevent  Ihe 
wasliiug  away  of  i-arth,  nnd  ulwi  to  catch  earth 
and  stones  that  may  mil  from  the  tow  puth. 
IJcrmes  may  he  constructed  on  cither  side  of 
tho  canal :  the  bank  o]i|>o>ite  the  tow  )>ath  is 
also  called  the  licnne  Inink.  The  I<e<l  of  a  canal 
is  made  m>  nearly  horizontal  th.it  the  water  will 
flow  with  a  gentle  current  friiiu  otie  end  iif  a 
level  to  re|>I:iee  the  water  .iniwn  ..If  at  the 
lowi-r  end.  The  levels  are  tlie  sj.aees  between 
twti  IiM'ks,  eaeli  level  Iwitig  at  a  greater  or  less 
elevation  thun  theone a>1,i»iuing.  These i-hangeS 
of  level  fucceiil  each  other  rapidly  in  hilly  dis- 
tricts, am!  they  are  otK-n  so  great  that  several 
lurks  are  reijnired,  one  iniiuediutely  ftillowinir 
another  like  a  flight  of  stairs,  in  order  to  over- 
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iair*.  irlth  bduw  li«ni  Iff!  lAU  ■bm- 
tlK  quulnr.  e,  c.  Ultn  illla.  if.  d.  Rwhw*  ftr  tbt 
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against  the  direction  of  the  current.  The 
width  of  the  two  doors  being  a  little  greater 
than  that  of  the  lock,  they  meet  before  th^ 
form  a  straight  line,  and  consequently  brae« 
a^ntinst  coeh  other,  making  a  close  fit  when  the 
water  i)resses  against  them.  Tho  upper  gates, 
reaching  only  to  the  bottom  of  the  npper 
pound,  are  as  much  shorter  tbui  the  lower 
gates  as  the  difterence  of  elevation  of  the  npper 
and  lower  level.  The  gates  near  their  lowtf 
end  are  furnislied  witli  sliding  Talves,  whidi 


maf  be  coDtrollcd  fruni  above,  nnd  which 
serve  when  0])cned  to  admit  the  fiassane  of 
water,  when  the  gittes  are  sliut  and  c»nni)t  be 
opened  on  acconnt  of  tbe  preswure  of  the  water 
againitt  tlieiii.  A  loeli,  aside  from  the  gates, 
consists  |)rincipally  of  three  parts.  The  space 
included  between  tliu  gatoa  is  called  the  cham-' 
ber ;  the  part  above  the  npper  gates  is  the  up- 
per or  head  bay,  and  that  {Mrtion  below  the 
lower  pates  is  the  lower  or  tail  bay.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  chamber  and  also  of  the  bays  is 
covered  by  planlis  ranning  longitudinally  and 
lying  upon  cross  timbers  supported  by  hy- 
draiilie  masonry.  The  chamlier  is  terminated 
at  its  npper  end  by  a  vertical  wall,  called  the 
brea»>t  or  lift  wall,  because  its  heigtit  is  equal 
to  tbe  lift  of  the  levels.  It  is  covered  at  the 
top  with  a  frameworli  of  timber  forming  in 
tlio  middle  an  obtuse  angle,  against  which  the 
lower  ends  of  the  upper  gates  rest  when  they 
are  closed.  Tliis  timber  is  called  the  mitre 
sill,  and  is  represented  in  fig.  2.  Formerly 
it  was  sometimes  constracteil  of  stone,  bnt 
tliis  tiua  boon  found  to  wear  the  gates  much 
faster  than  wood,  and  also  to  cost  more  for 
construction  and  repair.  A  recess  called  a 
gate  chamber  is  made  at  eittier  side  in  tlio 
walls  of  the  head  bay,  of  suflicient  depth  to 
allow  the  gates  to  swing  out  of  tiio  way  of  the 
bout.  The  posterior  curved  pnrt  of  this  recess, 
in  which  the  gate  post  turns,  is  called  the  hol- 
low quoin,  and  tlie  gatepost  is  called  the  quoin 
S>ost,  or  heel,  and  is  made  of  a  semi-cylindrical 
orm,  somewhat  eccentric  to  the  curve  of  the 
quoin,  to  facilitate  rotation.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  upper  gate  chambers  tlie  bay 
walls  ore  turned  outward,  sometimes  in  atrait.'lit 
and  sometimes  in  curved  lines,  forming  the  wing 
walls.  The  chamber  walls,  immediately  above 
the  lower  gates,  are  also  provided  with  recesses, 
similar  to  those  in  the  upper  buy.  The  tower 
gates  are  of  similar  constrnction  to  tiie  upper, 
and  revolve  in  quoins  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
the  parallel  walls  of  the  lower  bay  are  termi- 
nated, like  those  in  tlie  npper  bay,  by  outward- 
curving  wing  walls.  When  a  boat  in  ascending 
a  canal  comes  to  a  lock,  the  lower  gates  being 
open,  it  passes  in,  and  tlie  gate:»  arc  immediate- 
ly closed  bcliind  it.  Water  is  tlicn  allowed  to 
flow  throngh  the  valves  in  the  ujiper  gates,  or 


sometimes  tlirough  a  sluice  called  a  side  cnl- 
vort,  discharging  frcim  the  upper  level  into 
the  lock.  As  tills  fills,  the  boat  is  lilted  up, 
and  the  upper  gates  are  gradually  freed,  so 


that  they  can  be  opened  and  tbe  boat  can  pass 
ttirough  upon  tin  higher  level.  (See  fig.  3.) 
Were  another  Ijoat  to  follow  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, the  upper  gates  must  be  first  closed,  and 
tlie  lock  ompticil  through  the  lower  gates. 
Tlioso  being  then  opened,  the  boat  can  pass  in, 
and  the  process  be  repented.  In  this  operation 
tliere  would  lie  a  lock  full  of  water  discharged 
to  a  lower  level,  which  might  tiavo  been  used 
for  letting  down  a  boat  had  there  been  one 
ready  to  pass  in  the  opi>o«tc  direction.  Hence, 
when  the  supply  of  water  is  limited,  tlicro  is 
economy  in  passing  the  boat?  alternately  each 
way  through  tbe  locks,  besides  thus  expediting 
the  passage  of  the  greatest  numlwr.  The  com- 
mon lift  of  a  lock  is  G  or  10  ft.,  tliougli  it  ia 
occasionally  much  less,  and  is  sometimes  as 


Flo,  i— rHigrmi  of  0  Weigh  Lock. 

great  as  18  ft.  Wliere  tolls  are  collected  upon 
llie  cargo,  weigh  locks  are  provided  by  wliich 
the  amount  of  tVeight  is  determined  by  sub- 
tracting the  known  or  ascertained  weight  of 
the  empty  boat  from  llie  combined  weight  of 
boat  and  cari2;o.  The  locic  Kbould  be  situated 
at  a  suitable  [wint  along  a  level  where  tbe 
canal  is  conducted  along  the  side  of  a  hill,  to 
allow  of  the  convenient  discharge  of  water 
from  ttie  lock.    The  gates  at  either  end  are  ad- 


of  a  platfonn  which  is  suspended  from  a  system 
of  levers  placed  overhead.  Tide  or  guard  locks 
are  constmcted  at  the  |>oint  wiiere  acanal  enters 
a  river  or  bay,  and  the  place  mnst  be  selected 
with  much  care. — A  bar  is  usually  found  at  the 
mouth  of  an  affluent,  and  when,  as  is  often  the 
cose,  a  canal  follows  this,  its  outlet  should  be 
I>laccd  below  tlio  bar.  A  large  basin  is  gener- 
ally built  at  tbe  outlet  of  the  eanal,  and  at  the 
outlet  of  the  basin  is  constructed  a  lock  with 
double  gates,  arranged  in  sncli  a  manner  as  to 
allow  the  boats  to  bo  locked  up  or  down,  de- 
jjending  upon  whether  the  tide  has  raused  the 
water  to  lie  higher  or  lower  in  the  river  than 
in  the  basin.  Small  streams  which  arc  lower 
than  the  canal  aro  conveyed  under  it  through 
ordinary  culverts.  If  the  level  of  the  canal  is 
not  much  above  that  of  the  brook,  the  culvert 
is  given  the  form  of  an  inverted  tiiplion,  and 
is  called  a  broken-bacli  culvert.  When  the 
stream  is  large  the  canal  is  taken  across  it  in  an 
a(]uednct.  (Jates  called  waste  weirs  aro  pro- 
vided in  levels  of  much  length  to  let  off  sar[>lu3 
water,  and  should  lie  located  at  points  where  it 
can  be  discharged  into  natural  streams.  That 
they  may  also  be  nsed  for  druning  the  canal, 
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thev  arc  bo  coDstnicted  that  thej  may  be  ;  cnnnls  for  trangportation  of  boati,  mm  calM 
opened  ot  any  level  betweeirthe  surfate  and  '  fueders. — In  crossing  rivers  whow  lerel*  an 
buttom  of  till)  oannl.  Tlio  water  is  diBcliarfcml  I  below  that  uf  the  canal,  it  is  BometimM' 
through  sliJu  gates  which  move  in  groovus.  '  necessary  to  erect  Btructnres  which  require 
Canals  are  «ii)ipliud  with  water  upon  their  '  very  skilfnl  engineering.  The  aqaedncta  at 
npper  levels,  to  repliico  what  is  consumed  by  Schenectady  and  at  Cohoos,  by  which  tlie  Erie 
evaporation,  leakage,  and  the  passage  of  the  |  canal  crosses  the  Mohawk  river,  are  taioag 
boats  through  tlie  locks.  The  structures  which  '  the  finest  pieces  uf  engineering  architectare  in 
tlins  supply  water,  whether  they  are  bailt  ex-  the  country.  Fig.  6  is  a  view  of  the  Senen 
prcssly  for  this  purpose,  or  arc  also  used  as  I  river  aqueduct,  by  which  that  oaiul  is  carried 


across  the  Cnynga  marshes  npon  SO  arches  of 
atone  masonry  resting  npon  piers  6  ft.  in  width. 
The  arclies  are  23  tt.  span,  with  a  spring  of 
about  10  ft.  commencing  11  tt.  above  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  water.  The  width  of  water  in  tlio 
aqueduct  is  5^  ft.  at  the  surface.  The  total 
length  of  the  structure  is  894  tt.  The  work 
was  commencLMl  in  January,  1849,  and  comjilct- 
ed  in  the  spring  of  18ST,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$300,000.  Tlic  n<|ueduct  by  which  tlio  Ches- 
«>eake  and  Uhio  canal  is  carried  over  the 
Potomac  river  ia  1,440  ft.  long  and  3fi  ft.  high. 
The  conduit  has  a  fl-foot  vent  and  discharges 
C8.000,(in0  gallons  of  water  in  24  hours.  It  is 
aup)H>rtcd  liy  8  piersof  granite,  which  are  im- 
bedded 17  tt.  in  tne  river  bottom.  It  was  con- 
atmcted  ft-om  phins  made  by  M^or  Turnhull 
of  the  V.  S.  top<{Rraphical  engineers,  at  a  cost 
of  altout  $'2,000,000.  The  first  aqueduct  for 
canals  in  England  was  made  by  tlie  duke  of 
Ilridjfewater  nnder  the  direction  of  James 
BrindK-y,  acro!i.H  the  Irwdl.  It  conasted  of 
three  arehc*.  the  middle  one  of  03  tt.  span. 
The  aoneduct  im  the  Ijincaster  canal,  over  the 
river  Lune,  designed  by  Rennie,  is  a  bold  and 
elegant  structure,  consisting  of  five  arches,  each 
of  70ft-s|ian,  rising  70  ft.  above  tlic  level  of  the 
river.  The  anuednct  at  Slateford  carrier  the 
Eldinhnrgh  and  Glasgow  Union  canal  across  the 
valley  of  the  Water  of  Leith.  The  arches  and 
also  the  water  channel  are  made  of  c.tst  iron, 
the  latter  being  built  in  with  masonry.  It  is 
about  oiiO  ft.  lon^',  and  ha^  8  arches  of  4.'j  ft. 
Bpan  each,  the  cannl  being  70  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  The  Pont -v-Cvsv lite  aque- 
duct, by  Tolfonl,  which  carries  the  Ellesnicre 
eanal  across  the  Dec  ami  the  valu  of  Llangol- 
len, is  celebrated  for  itii  magnitude,  for  the 
sinij>liciiy  of  its  design,  and  the  just  proportion 
of  Its  iiart''.  The  wiiter  channel  is  made  of 
cast  intn,  supported  on  cast-iron  arches  wliieh 


rest  npon  stone  pillars.  Tho  aqnednct  ia  abnot 
1,000  ft.  long,  consisting  of  19  arches,  each  nf 
46  ft.  span.  The  pillars  are  8  ft.  broad  at  the 
top.  and  the  height  of  the  fonr  middle  oneaii 
115  ft.  to  the  spring  of  the  arch.  The  BnrfiN 
of  the  water  in  the  canal  is  127  ft  above  tbt 
level  of  the  river.  In  France  ther«  are  eome 
remarkable  aqneilucts  of  masonry.  At  Df^oin 
and  at  Gu4tin,  across  affluents  of  the  Loire,  are 
struotnres  of  this  kind  respectivelj  BIO  and 
1,298  ft.  long.  The  oqneduct  of  the  Ganges 
irrigation  canal  is  probably  the  largest  ■tractiin 
of  this  kind  yet  built,  it  having  a  waterway 
of  ITO  ft.  in  width  by  10  ft;  in  depth.— The 
motive  power  ased  on  canals  ia  variona.  In 
China  the  boats  are  towed  by  men,  as  they 
were  in  England  on  the  Tliames  and  Bevem 
till  near  the  close  of  the  lost  century  ;  bnt  on 
most  Euro|>enn  and  American  canals  of  small 
breadth  and  depth  horses  and  mnlea  ore  naed. 
On  the  larger  canals,  especially  in  Enrope, 
steam  power  is  used  to  a  great  extent.  The 
average  rate  of  towage  on  the  Er4e  canal  ii 
estimated  to  be  less  than  two  miles  per  ho<tr, 
and  the  economical  and  satisfactory  introdno- 
tion  of  steam  power  on  this  work  bos  kmgoc- 
cujiled  the  attention  of  the  state  BOtborittes  ai 
well  as  the  general  pnhlic.  Ferhsm  the  nib- 
Ject  eannot  be  better  set  forth  than  nyprewnt- 
ing  the  views  contained  in  a  report  recently 
made  by  a  commission  which  was  appoJntM 
by  the  legislature  of  New  York  "  to  practical|T 
test  and  examine  inventions  and  any  and  all 
devices  which  may  be  submitted  to  tbem.  bT 
which  steam,  caloric,  electricity,  or  any  other 
motor  than  animal  power  may  be  practirally 
and  profitably  used  and  applied  in  tne  propnl* 
sion  of  biwts  njiiin  canala.''    The  act  which 
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number,  shall  be  found  satisfactory  "by  rea- 
son of  a  new,  useful,  and  economical  means  of 
propulsion,"  it  shall  then  be  their  duty  to  grant 
certificates  to  the  inventors  to  that  effect.  Tlie 
act  authorized  an  award  of  $50,000,  as  follows: 
If  only  one  was  successful,  he  should  receive 
the  whole ;  if  certificates  should  be  granted  to 
two,  the  first  was  to  have  $35,000,  and  the 
second  $15,000 ;  if  there  were  three  successful 
competitors,  the  first  was  to  have  $30,000,  the 
second  $15,000,  and  the  third  $5,000.  It  was 
required  that  a  speed  of  not  less  than  three 
miles  per  hour  should  be  made,  that  there 
should  be  economy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel 
and  in  the  transportation  of  frei<;ht,  and  that 
no  iiyury  should  be  done  to  the  banks  of  the 
canal.  At  a  meeting  of  the  commission  in  Au- 
gust, 1871,  a  large  number  of  inventors  ap- 
peared with  moilels  and  drawings.  The  im- 
pression was  general  among  them  that  the  prin- 
cipal difliculty  to  be  overcome  was  the  iiy'ury 
done  to  the  banks  of  the  canal  by  the  swell 
created  by  the  wheels  of  the  boat,  and  there- 
fore most  of  the  inventions  were  directed  to 
some  new  device ;  and  the  exliibitors  also  ap- 
peared to  have  the  general  idea  that  some  appli- 
cation of  steam  power  hitherto  unused  was  de- 
manded of  them.  The  attorney  general  was 
thereupon  asked  for  an  opinion,  and  he  returned 
an  answer  that  the  act  did  not,  in  the  use  of 
the  word  "new,"  intend  to  exclude  the  appli- 
cati<:)n  of  any  form  of  steam  machinery  which 
should  be  applied  to  the  boats  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  move  them  economically  both  as 
regarded  the  boat  and  tlie  canal,  and  to  meet 
the  tests  required.  The  engineer  of  the  com- 
mission, David  M.  Greene  of  Troy,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  a  speed  of  three  miles  per  hour 
can  be  economically  attained,  and  that  it  will 
probably  be  by  the  use  of  the  paddle  or  screw 
wheel,  or  some  mo<lification.  An  act  passed 
in  1871  increased  the  award  to  $100,000,  and 
Mr.  Greene  and  a  committee  have  since  ex- 
amined into  the  use  of  steam  on  canals  in  other 
states,  particularly  in  New  Jersey,  of  which  a 
report  has  been  published.  The  committee  de- 
cided, at  a  meeting  on  Feb.  18, 1873,  to  ask  the 
legislature  for  an  extension  of  time  for  making 
the  awards,  more  time  being  required  by  the  in»- 
ventors,  as  well  as  for  the  investigation  of  claims. 
It  is  probable  that  the  proper  pitching  and  lay- 
ing of  slopes  Avith  stone  work  will  allow  of  the 
use  of  almost  any  style  of  steamboats  of  suita- 
ble dimensions.  What  is  known  as  the  Euro- 
pean or  Belgian  system  of  steam  cable  towage 
has  been  in  use  upon  canals  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  and  Germany  for  several  years, 
and  by  some  is  considered  successful.  It  was 
first  introduced  upon  the  Seine  for  towing 
boats  between  Havre  and  Paris,  where  a  sub- 
merged chain  was  used,  composed  of  links 
about  eijjht  inches  louij,  and  passing  round  a 
wheel  having  cogs  which  fitted  into  the  hnks 
to  prevent  slipping.  A  drum  has  been  substi- 
tuted, and  also  a  wire  cable  which  works  with 
less  power.     A  company  obtained  a  charter 


from  the  legislature  of  New  York  in  1870,  by 
which  they  were- given  the  right  to  place  cables 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canals  of  that  state  for  the 
purpose  of  propelling  boats  by  steam  power. 
The  plan  requires  the  use  of  a  drum  wheel  and 
steam  engine  upon  the  boat.  The  act  pro- 
vided that  if  the  comi)any  failed  to  introduce 
the  system  within  18  months  after  its  pas- 
sage, the  right  should  cease. — The  system  of 
irrigation  by  canals,  begun  in  Chaldea,  but 
afterward  extending  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
Assyria,  was  the  cause  of  the  wonderful  fer- 
tility of  that  country.  The  royal  caijal  of  Baby- 
lon, built  about  1700  B.  C,  and  reopened  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  11  centuries  after,  and  en- 
larged to  such  an  extent  as  to  afford  passage 
to  merchant  ships,  was  considered  by  Herodotus 
one  of  the  wonders  of  that  city.  The  great 
canal  of  China,  which  connects  the  Pei-ho  with 
the  great  central  stream  of  Yang-tse-kiang, 
500  m.  distant,  forms  a  communication,  inter- 
rupted only  by  a  narrow  interval,  that  extends 
from  Peking  to  Canton,  a  distance  of  1,000  m. 
Unacquainted  with  locks,  they  raise  or  lower 
their  boats  from  one  level  to  another  on  in- 
clined planes  by  the  use  of  capstans.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  this  canal — that  between  the 
Hoang-ho  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang — is  supposed 
to  have  been  constructed  about  the  7th  cen- 
tury. In  the  12th  century  canals  were  first 
constructed  in  the  Netherlands,  and  their  per- 
fect adaptation  to  the  fiat  country  of  Holland 
caused  them  to  be  rapidly  extended,  till  they 
now  connect  all  its  villages,  and  are  used  as 
roads.  Amsterdam  owes  its  present  commer- 
cial prosperity  largely  to  the  facilities  afibrded 
by  its  ship  canal  of  51  m.  in  length,  which  con- 
nects the  river  Y  by  a  direct  channel  with  the 
North  sea.  This  canal,  one  of  the  largest 
works  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  was  constructed 
between  the  years  1819  and  1825  at  an  expense 
of  £850,000.  Attention  was  given  at  an  early 
day  to  the  subject  of  canals  in  the  Italian 
states,  and  the  invention  of  the  canal  lock  is 
commonly  attributed  to  two  of  their  engineers 
of  the  14th  century,  although  Belidor,  in  his 
Architecture  hydraulique^  gives  the  credit  of 
the  invention  to  the  Dutch.  Some  writers  say 
that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  first  used  locks  on  the 
Milanese  canals  in  1497,  and  soon  after  intro- 
duced them  into  Franco.  The  latter  country 
has  a  very  complete  system  of  canals.  That 
of  Languedoc,  called  the  canal  du  Midi,  was 
commenced  in  1666  and  opened  in  1081,  and 
was  the  first  canal  of  any  considerable  magni- 
tude in  Europe.  It  commences  at  Toulouse  on 
the  Garonne,  and,  after  traversing  considerable 
mountain  chains,  valleys,  and  rivers,  ends  at 
TEtang  de  Thau  near  Agdo.  From  thence 
na\'igation  is  continued  to  the  port  of  Cette  by 
the  canal  of  that  name,  thus  uniting  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Mediterranean.  It  is  150  m.  long,  00 
ft.  wide,  and  01  ft.  deep,  and  has  114  locks  and 
sluices;  and  at  the  highest  point  it  is  000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  cost  17,000,000 
francs,  and  it  is  said  that  the  collections  from 
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tolls  hare  never  eqnalled  the  tutereat  on  this 
sum.  TLe  moat  important  ranal  of  Gemany 
ia  the  Liidwig's  canal,  triiich  unites  tho  waters 
of  the  Danube  with  those  of  the  lihine.  Char- 
Icuofmo  coDceivcd  the  idea  of  uniting  the 
Daaiibo  wiih  tiie  Main  by  tho  AltmQhl,  hut  tho 
limited  engineering  knowledge  of  tlie  time  pre- 
vented Its  execution.  Tho  enterprise  waa  ac- 
cotniiliBlied  hy  King  Louis  1.  of  Bavaria.  Tlie 
work  vraa  begun  at  Nuremberg  in  1836,  and 
was  many  youra  in  construction.  The  canal 
commences  at  Eelhcim  on  the  Danube,  and 
makes  use  of  the  Altmtihl  to  Diefurt,  tbenco 
northward  to  Nuremberg,  and  thence  along  the 
Pegnitz  to  shii>  navigation  at  Bamberg  on  tho 
Main.  It  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  at  Nen- 
markt,  650  ft.  abovo  the  surface  of  the  Uuin  and 
870  above  that  of  the  Dannbe.  It  is  about  106 
m.  long,  is  5i  ft.  wide  at  tho  surfuee  and  S4 
ft.  at  tlio  bottom,  and  has  a  depth  of  6  ft.  It  is 
carried  over  tlie  Pegnitz  by  an  aqueduct  IGO  ft. 
long,  and  over  several  other  smaller  streams. 
In  IT'VS  the  duko  of  Bridgewater  brought  for- 
ward tho  project  of  connecting  Manchester  with 
Wordey  by  a  canal;  anil  when  this  had  been 
successfully  accomjilislied,  other  works  of  the 
same  kind  were  built  in  such  numbers,  that  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  railroads  it  was  esti- 
mated there  were  over  2,300  m.  of  nnvigaMe  : 
canala  in  England,  besides  much  slack-wuter  I 


navigation  upon  tho  rirers  made  dm  of  In  con- 
nection n'itli  canals.  South  of  Darium,  It  i* 
said,  there  is  not  a  spot  in  England  16  miU*  from 
water  cummnnication.  Bnt  the  introdnetka 
of  railroads  has  greatly  Icwened  tbrir  hnpor- 
tance,  and  tboy  continue  to  be  used  only  for  the 
transportation  of  heavy  ft^ighL  Tbere  are, 
however,  canals  in  Great  Britain  utd  other 
countries  wliich  are  intended  for  the  pasHge 
of  large  vessels  to  ports  sitnated  npon  am* 
of  the  sea  or  rivers  that  are  not  wifficiently 
nnvigablc.  which  will  always  be  nieAil,  ancl 
will  rather  increase  than  diminish  in  im- 
portance.— The  oldest  canals  in  the  United 
States  ore  tho  South  Hadley  and  Uontagne 
canals  in  Mus-iachusetta,  both  undertaken  by  a 
company  chartered  in  17B2.  Tbey  are  short 
canals  for  passing  through  the  rafnds  at  Sooth 
Hadley  and  the  Montague  falls,  on  Connecticnt 
river,  the  former  2  m,  long,  with  B  lift  of  lock- 
age of  40  it.,  and  the  latter  8  m.  long^  with  a  lift 
of  TC  ft.  Tlie  Middlesex  canal,  27  m.  long,  nm- 
necting  Bost^m  harbor  with  the  Meniinack  it 
Cliclrasford  (now  Lowell),  was  completed  io 
180S.  Tbese  works  are  now  either  abandoned 
or  used  only  for  water  power  and  irngatioiL 
Tho  following  table  gives  the  length,  dimoi- 
sions,  and  cost  of  construction  of  £e  principal 
canals  now  in  nse  in  the  United  States,  except 
those  of  New  York,  given  in  another  table ; 
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The  Erie  can'al,  3Q3  m.  long,  coimecting  the 
HniUon  river  at  Albany  and  Troy  with  Lake 
Erie  at  Buffalo,  was  commenced  in  1617,  and 
opened  in  1826,  costiDg  $7,602,000.  It  is  to 
tne  etforts  of  I)e  Witt  Clinton  principallj  that 
it)  constmctioti  ia  due.  From  the  interest 
whitrh  he  took  in  the  subject  as  early  as  1812, 
he  was  deputed  with  others  to  submit  to  the 
general  government  the  project  of  connecting 
Lakes  Erie  and  CItamplain  with  the  tide  waters 
of  the  Hudson.  This  project  failed,  but  he  auo- 
ceoded  wliilo  for  most  of  the  time  governor  of 
New  York  in  carrying  through  the  enterprise 
as  a  state  work.  It  was  constructed  through 
a  region  which  was  then  for  the  greater  part  a 
wilderncsit,  and  was  the  most  extensive  public 
work  tliat  had  been  undertaken  in  the  United 
States  up  to  that  time.  It  has  since  been  en- 
larged, and  iias  now  a  breadth  of  70  ft.  at  the 
■arface  and  6G  ft.  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
depth  has  been  increased  to  7  ft.  Tlio  locks 
have  been  made  110  ft.  lon^  and  18  ft.  wide. 
It  is  carried  over  several  large  streams  by  stone 
aqueducts  of  great  magnitude.  There  are  72 
locks,  67  of  which  are  double  and  15  single.  It 
rises  20  ft.  at  Albany  hy  two  donhle  loeks  UO 
hj  18  ft,,  and  is  taken  to  West  Troy,  a  distance 
of  6  m.,  where  it  is  carried  over  a  ridge  of  slate 
rook  hy  16  double  lift  locks  to  a  height  of  188J 
ft.  ulHive  tide  water  to  Crescent,  6  ni. ;  thence 
to  lock  No.  19,  0  m. ;  tlience  to  Sehoharic 
aqueduct  by  11  locks,  30  in.;  thence  to  Spra- 
kers,  14  m. ;  thence  to  Frankfort,  86  m. ;  thence 
to  Utica,  9  m.,  wliere  by  a  lock  of  8  It.  lift  it 
reaches  the  summit,  or  long  iove),  extending  G3 
in.  from  Utica  to  Lodi,  a  mile  E.  of  Syracuse. 
At  Lodi  tiio  canal  falls  27  ft.  hy  tlirco  double 
locks  into  the  Syracuse  level,  wiiere  it  is  joined 
by  the  Oswego  canal  ond  united  with  the  wa- 
ters of  l.ake  Ontario  at  Oswego,  distant  38  m,, 
by  18  single  locks,  each  110  hy  18  ft.  At  Ged- 
des,  2  m.  W.  of  Syracuse,  the  canal  rises  T  ft., 
and  is  carried  thence  to  Jordan,  16  m.,  where  it 
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falls  6  ft.  into  the  Port  Byron  level,  and  is  car- 
ried to  Port  Byron,  0  m.  Falling  at  this  place 
11  ft.  to  Cayuga  marsU  level,  it  is  carried  10 
m.  to  Clyde;  thence  to  Arcadia,  14  m.,  it  rises 
through  7  locks;  thence  to  Macedon,  12  ni., 
where  it  again  rises  by  2  locks;  thence  to 
Pittsford  on  a  level  of  15  m. ;  and  thence  6  m. 
to  Brighton,  rising  by  4  locks.  From  Brighton, 
8  m.  E.  of  Rochester,  to  I.oekport,  there  isacon- 
tinuous  level  of  66  m.  Commencing  at  Kocbes- 
ter,  the  canal  increases  in  size  as  it  proceeds 
west.  At  Lockport  it  is  9S  ft.  wide  at  tlie  sur- 
face, 79  ft.  at  the  bottom,  and  7}  ft.  deep.  Here 
there  are  6  double  locks  with  a  total  lift  of  66  ft. 
From  Lockport  to  Buffalo  there  is  a  level  of  31 
m.,  for  3  of  whicli  it  is  cut  through  rock,  with 
a  width  at  the  surface  of  fi2  ft.,  at  tlie  bottom 
60  ft.,  and  9  ft.  depth  of  water.  The  canal  is 
supplied  with  wat«r  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Seneca  river,  142  m.  E.  of  Buffalo.  Thus  most 
of  the  flow  of  H-nter  is  from  west  to  east,  there 
being  a  full  tliroiigh  only  five  locks  trom  east 
to  west,  between  Lodi  and  the  Seneca  river. 
At  Kome,  15  m.  W.  of  Utica,  the  canal  receives 
a  large  sa|>ply  of  water  from  the  Black  River 
canu'l,  which  falls  toward  Albany.  The  west- 
em  part  of  tlie  level  between  UtJea  and  Syra- 
cuse receives  water  from  Cazenovia  lake  and 
several  other  reservoirs,  which  fulls  westward- 
ly,  and  at  Syracuse  supplies  water  to  the  Os- 
wego canal.  The  level  between  Lockport  and 
Bulf'ulo  is  508  ft.  above  the  mean  levil  of  the 
Hudson  river  at  Albany.  The  tolls  received 
on  all  the  New  York  canals  for  tlio  year  1873 
amounted  to  $3,072,411.  The  value  of  prop- 
erty transported  on  the  Erie  canal  was  $167,- 
051,307;  on  the  Ohamplaio,  $28,500,107;  on 
the  Oswego,  $18,602, 1 02 ;  on  the  Chemung,  $1,- 
275,230;  and  on  the  Chenango,  $166,801.  The 
total  value  of  property  transported  on  the  Erie 
canal  from  1837  to  1873  inclusive  was  $4,795,- 
215,076.  The  following  table  gives  the  dimen- 
eions  and  capacity  of  the  New  York  state  canals : 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  cxpendi-  |  ited  with  the  amount  of  tolls  ujion  the  tonnage 
tnresuptm  and  receipts  fWin)  the  New  York  state  contributed  to  the  Erie,  and  charged  with  its 
oanalatotho  close  ofI8U6,  each  canal  beingcred- I  proportion  of  cost  of  repuirs  and  n 
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CANAL 


NAME. 


Eric  aii<l  C'hamplain 

Oswep> 

Cayuffa  and  Sonoca 

Chemung 

CrouktMl  Lako 

Chenan^ro 

Bbck  KiTcr 

Oone«»e  Valley 

Oneida  Lako 

Baldwlnftville 

Onekla  Klver  improvement 

tM*neca  Ulrer  tow  path 

Cayugn  hikit 

Total 


EXPEiTDimn. 


For  routnirtkio, 

enUrf^etnenti,  and 

ImproTamaiiti. 


$46,0l!^284 

8,«»0.»19 

1.520,M2 

1,278,261 

888,297 

2,7*4,124 

8,224,n9 

5,827,818 

W,S87 

28,6m 

14«,M4 

1,4S8 

2,968 


For  npaln,  maiBto- 
muto,  and  colbctton. 


$12,900,888 

4,689.219 

1,200,OU 

1,794,649 

4d9,874 

1,022,026 

49d,S66 

1.6^,806 

128,284 

25.086 

25,005 

20 


$61,710,682 


$24,8n,10S 


Total  fer 


$fieflS,M7 

$SIjOa7.1€B 

6.180.1«8 

8.8A98D 

S,720Jte« 

t.lS4JM 

8,067,910 

SJB11K5 

792,061 

0ML416 

8,804,150 

787.i^ 

8.788.645 

tiS.6« 

7,517,116 

UOi^ii 

i8&on 

«.!<« 

4a,fi01 

iJii 

171,990 

8018» 

M06 

ftiH 

8,968 

4JB96 

$89,087,910 


t9T,iacB8S 


— The  Chesaix^ftke  and  Ohio  canal  liad  its  origin 
in  a  project  of  (ien.  Washington  for  a  chain  of 
internal  improvements  by  tlio  route  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  across  the  mountains  to  the  navigable 
waters  which  flow  into  the  Ohio.  In  the  year 
1774  he  procured  the  passiige  of  a  law  by  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  empowering  such  indi- 
viduals as  were  disposed  to  open  the  Potomac 
80  as  to  render  it  navigable  from  tide  water  to 
Wiirs  creek,  but  the  war  of  the  revolution  in- 
terrupted the  enterprise.  In  the  fall  of  1784 
he  again  took  up  the  subject.  His  plan  was 
to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  to 
Cumberland,  then  a  frontier  fort,  and  to  con- 
nect by  common  roads  and  portages  with  the 
Monougahela  and  Youghiogheny  rivers.  The 
legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  appoint- 
ed a  joint  commission,  with  Gen.  Washing- 
ton at  its  head,  to  examine  the  subject.  In 
accordance  with  their  re[)ort  bills  were  passed 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  two  states  which  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  Potomac  com- 
pany. The  charter  provided  that  the  capital 
should  consist  of  500  shares  of  £100  each,  with 
powers  of  enlargement;  that  the  navigation 
should  be  improved  from  tide  water  to  the 
highest  i>ractical  point  on  the  North  branch; 
and  that  the  company  might  construct  canals 
and  erect  such  locks  as  they  might  think  neces- 
sary. (Jen.  Washington  was  elected  the  first 
jjresident,  and  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity 
until  elected  president  of  the  United  States. 
Three  vears  were  allowed  bv  the  charter  for 
the  completion  of  the  work;  but  many  difficul- 
ties being  encountered,  that  time  ptissed,  and 
was  successivelv  extended  five  times  ])V  the 
Maryland  and  ten  times  by  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature, till  1820,  Avhen  it  was  concluded  that 
the  Potomac  river  could  not  be  so  improved  as 
to  answer  the  purpose  reijuired.  The  board  of 
public  works  of  Virjrinia,  on  Jan.  18, 1820,  took 
such  measures  a<«  finally  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  company  by  which  a  continuous 
canal  fn)in  Georgetown  to  C^umberland  was 
completed,  and  publicly  opened  on  Oct.  10, 1850. 
It  lies  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river,  and 
passi^-s  through  the  valley  throughout  its  whole 
leuirth,  except  at  Pawpaw  Heiid,  27  m.  from 
Cumberland,  where  it  passes  through  the  moun- 


tain by  a  tunnel  3,118  ft.  in  length.  Ita  wholi 
length  is  184*5  m^  with  a  total  rise  of  lodufp 
of  f)09  ft.,  which  is  overcome  bj  74  locksi  aac 
a  tide  lock  connecting  Rock  creek  baam  iritl 
the  Potomac  river.  It  is  6  ft.  in  depth,  ud 
from  Georgetown  to  Harper's  Ferry  60  ft.  widi 
at  the  surface  and  42  ft.  at  the  bottom.  Fraa 
thenc-e  to  Cumberland  it  averages  about  &S  ft 
at  the  surface  and  81  ft.  at  the  bottom.  lb 
locks  are  100  it.  long  and  16  ft.  wide,  and  an 
capable  of  passing  boats  carrying  120  tou 
The  supply  of  water  is  abondant,  drawn  ca 
tirely  from  the  Potomac.  The  coat  np  to  tin 
year  1851  was  $11,071,176.  A  branch  to  Aki 
andria,  7  m.  long,  crosses  the  Potomac  over  ai 
a(|ueduct  previously  describe.  The  earaingi 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  from  June  1^ 
1871,  to  May  81,  1872,  were  (476,164,  irbiii 
the  expenditures  for  construction  and  wm 
tenance  for  the  same  time  were  $222,859.  Ik: 
ring  the  year  1872  there  were  brought  U 
Washington  and  Alexandria  922,177  tons  d 
coal.  The  stock  is  principally  owned  hj  th 
state  of  Maryland.  A  president  and  ab 
directors  are  chosen  annually,  the  board  d 
public  works  voting  for  the  state. — ^The  Bds 
ware  and  Hudson  canaL  which  extends  firoa 
Rondout  on  the  Hudson  to  Port  Jervie  on  lb 
Delaware,  was  constructed  by  a  company  fa 
the  transportation  of  coal  to  tide  water.  It  ha 
since  been  enlarged,  the  width  beinff  increaw 
at  the  surface  from  82  to  44  ft.,  and  the  deptl 
from  4  to  0  ft.  The  locks  were  alao  incraucd  i 
length  from  76  to  100  ft,  and  the  width  fia 
9  to  15  ft.  The  cost  of  enlargement  wi 
$0,317,653.  Tlicro  are  now  three  locka  on  A 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  one  at  the  ^ 
end  of  16  ft.  lift,  and  two  £•  of  the  sununil 
each  of  8  ft.  lift  They  are  24  ft  wide  in  th 
clear  and  220  ft.  long  in  tlie  chamber  betweei 
gates,  with  8  tt.  depth  of  water.  Aa-the  watc 
for  the  summit  level  of  this  canal  is  m^nV 
pumped  up  by  steam,  a  water-saving  basin  ha 
been  built  alongside  the  16  ft.  lock,  of  abos 
eight  times  the  area  of  the  lock,  which  work 
well  and  saves  about  half  the  water  that  week 
be  used  without  it.  There  are  now  14  locksoi 
the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  with  lifts  fica 
0  to  12  tt,  of  the  same  dimensiona  as  those  a 
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the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware.  All  the  locks  on 
both  these  canals  have  drop  gates  at  the  upper 
end.  They  revolve  around  a  horizontal  hollow 
quoin  in  the  bottom  of  the  upper  level,  instead 
of  vertical  hollow  quoins  on  the  sides  of  the 
lock.  The  chambers  of  the  locks  are  faced 
with  phmkf  Avhich  is  much  less  ii^jurious  to  the 
boats  than  cut  stone  faces,  and  is  said  to  be  less 
expensive  to  keep  in  repair. — A  comprehensive 
system  of  improvement  of  river  navigation  in 
connection  \vith  canals  is  in  progress  in  the 
state  of  Illinois.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal,  connecting  Chicago  on  Lake  Michigan 
with  La  Salle  on  the  Illinois  river,  a  distance 
of  al)out  100  m.,  Avill  be  enlarged  to  a  width 
of  160  11.  at  the  surface  and  a  depth  of  7  ft. 
The  Illinois  river,  from  La  Salle  to  its  junction 
with  the  Mississippi,  a  distance  of  220  m.,  with 
a  total  fall  of  28  tt.,  will  be  deepened  and  locks 
constructed  for  the  passage  of  boats.  One 
l<X5k,  at  Ilenry  on  this  river,  was  completed  in 
January,  and  opened  in  March,  1872.  It  is' 
850  ft.  long  and  75  ft.  wide,  and  will  admit  the 
passage  of  12  canal  boats  at  one  time.  In  com- 
mencing the  work  for  this  lock  7^  acres  were 
enclosed  by  a  coffer  dam  made  of  timl)ers  and 
sheet  piling,  protected  by  a  gravel  slope  on  the 
outside,  and  the  water  drawn  with  a  rotary 
pump.  The  dimensions  of  the  pit  excavated  for 
the  foundation  of  the  lock  were  485  by  115  ft., 
and  averaged  6  ft.  in  depth.  After  the  excava- 
tion 3,2i)0  bearing  piles  of  hard  wo<k1,  from  12 
to  25  ft.  long  and  12  in.  in  diameter,  were 
driven  over  the  bottom,  and  on  these  11  rows 
of  timbers  12  by  12  in.  square  were  placed 
longitudinally,  extending  477  ft.,  and  bolted  to 
the  piles.  On  these  timbers  transverse  ones  of 
the  same  cross  dimensions  were  i>laced  (5  in. 
apart  and  bolted,  and  all  the  spaces  were  tilled 
with  hydraulic  concrete.  The  whole  founda- 
tion was  then  covered  with  2 J  inch  plank 
secured  to  the  timbers.  The  walls  of  the  lock 
are  built  of  magnesian  limestone  laid  in  hy- 
draulic cement.  The  water  is  received  and 
discharged  through  culverts  in  the  walls.  The 
total  amount  of  masonry  used  was  10,828  cubic 
yards.  The  gates  are  each  43  tit.  wide  and  24 
ft.  high,  containing  over  20,000  ft.  of  white  oak 
timber  and  27,000  lbs.  of  wrought  and  cast  iron. 
Improvements  are  also  being  made  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Little  Wabash  river  by  deepening 
and  the  construction  of  locks. — Ship  VancUs. 
The  state  of  Michigan  completed  the  construc- 
tion of  a  ship  canal  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
the  strait  which  conveys  the  waters  of  Lake 
Superior  into  Lake  Huron,  in  1855.  This  canal 
was  100  tit.  wide  at  the  surface  and  12  ft. 
deep,  having  a  lock  370  ft.  long  and  70  ft. 
wide,  with  a  lift  of  12  ft.,  and  was  one  mile  in 
length.  This  work  is  now  in  course  of  en- 
largement by  the  general  government,  and 
when  completed  the  width  at  the  coping  of 
reveting  walls  will  be  102  ft.  0  in.  and  at  the 
surface  of  the  water  100  ft.  At  a  depth  of  18 
ft.  it  will  be  93  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  on  the  bot- 
tom, at  a  depth  of  20  ft.,  it  will  be  73  ft.  6  in.  i 
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wide.  The  slope  of  the  side  after  the  wall  is 
built,  and  of  the  rock  excavation,  will  be  1  to 
4,  and  the  slope  from  18  ft.  depth  to  the  bot- 
tom will  be  5  to  1.  There  will  be  a  system  of 
two  locks  of  400  by  80  it.,  and  a  single  lock 
of  the  same  dunensions^  to  overcome  the  dif- 
ference of  level  at  one  lift. — The  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
river,  which  in  some  part^j  of  its  course  is  too 
rapid,  was  considered  soon  after  the  conquest 
of  Canada,  and  the  Lachine  canal  was  pro- 
posed, to  overcome  the  rapids  of  that  name 
just  above  the  city  of  Montreal,  sometimes 
called  the  rapids  of  St.  Louis.  No  practical 
Rteps  were  however  taken  till  1815,  when  the 
legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  the  work, 
which  was  commenced  in  1821  and  completed 
in  1826,  at  a  total  cost  of  $488,404.  its  di- 
mensions at  that  tune  were  28  ft.  wide  at  bot- 
tom, 48  ft.  at  water  line,  and  4^  ft.  deep,  wi^ 
7  locks,  each  100  ft.  long  by  20  wide;  and  it 
was  8  J  m.  long.  As  early  as  February,  1816, 
a  joint  commission  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment of  Upper  Canada  reported  on  the  project 
of  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario, 
and  upon  other  works  connected  with  inland 
navigation;  and  Col.  Nicol  subsequently  in* 
troduced  a  bill  appropriating  money  for  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  best  route  of  water  com- 
munication between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
as  well  as  between  I^ke  Ontario  and  Montreal. 
In  1821  a  conmiission  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  and  it  reported  in  1823  in 
favor  of  constructing  the  Welland  canal,  of 
such  dimensions  as  would  accommodate  the 
class  of  vessels  then  navigating  the  lakes.  The 
result  of  this  report  was  the  incorporation  of 
the  Welland  canal  company,  who  proposed  to 
establish  the  necessary  communication  by  a 
canal  and  railway.  They  intended  to  run  up 
the  natural  waters  of  the  Welland  river  and  to 
pass  across  the  township  of  Thorold,  tunnelling 
through  a  high  ridge  of  land  about  a  mile  and 
a  half.  In  1825,  this  plan  being  considered 
objectionable,  a  new  one  was  a<lopted.  It 
was  determined  to  have  the  entrance  at  the 
mouth  of  Twelve-Mile  creek,  or  Port  Dal- 
housie,  and  the  upper  terminus  at  the  Welland 
river,  from  whence  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
canal  was  to  bo  drawn.  A  new  company  was 
formed,  and  in  1829,  five  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work,  two  schooners,  one 
of  85  tons  burden,  ascended  the  canal  from 
Lake  Ontario  to  the  Welland  river.  Subse- 
quently the  company  proposed  to  extend  the 
main  line  of  the  canal  over  the  Welland  river 
to  Port  Colbome,  by  enlarging  about  5  m.  of 
the  feeder  and  excavating  a  new  canal  for  the 
remaining  distance  of  the  bay.  In  1851  the 
government  approved  this  project  and  granted 
a  loan  of  $300,000,  and  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1858.  It  is  now  (1878)  being  again  en- 
larged so  that  the  locks  shall  be  270  ft.  lon^,  45 
ft.  wide,  and  12  ft.  deep.  The  present  dimen- 
sions of  the  Canadian  canals  connected  with  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  as  follows : 
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NAME. 


Lachino 

WeUand • 

Beauharnois 

Cornwall 

Farran'g  Point 

Kapide  Plat 

The  Galops 


3 

P 

28 
11)^ 

4 


1 


1^ 

1 " 

S  " 

120 
? 
120 
Id*) 
9) 
IK) 
90 


^1 
^1 

If' 

60 
? 

81 
100 
fiO 
60 
50 


e 

u 

5 
27 
9 
7 
1 
2 
8 


p 

5 

200x45 

9 

150x26X 

103li 

800x45 

9 

8.0x55 

9 

800x45 

9 

200x45 

9 

200x45 

9 

i       I-- 

§         !-• 

44X  I     $8^S7.5)» 

880  7,688,2^9 

fi8)^  I        1,tfll,484 

48  1,988,1U 

UK  i    •|ui20,6B5i 


— ^The  Caledonian  canal,  the  greatest  work  of 
its  kind  in  Britain,  passes  tbrongh  the  centre 
of  the  Highlands  from  Moray  frith  on  the  £. 
coast  to  Loch  Linnhe  on  the  west.  It  has  a 
total  length  of  60  m.,  including  three  lakes, 
Ness,  Oich,  and  Lochy,  whose  combined 
length  is  87  m.  The  23  m.  of  artificial  canal 
is  122  ft.  wide  at  the  surface,  50  ft.  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  has  a  depth  of  20  ft.  The  work  was 
done  by  the  government  from  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Thomas  Telford. 
The  total  cost  up  to  1822,  when  it  was  opened, 
was  £905,258,  which  to  1889  was  increased  to 
£1,028,628,  the  additional  expense  being  prin- 
cipally made  in  1839  by  covering  the  slopes 
with  stone  work,  by  which  means  washing 
of  them  has  been  prevented.  Since  then 
steam  power  has  been  used  upon  the  canal 
with  perfect  success,  vessels  drawing  17ft.  of 
water  making  from  7  to  11  m.  an  hour  without 

Sjury  to  the  banks.  From  May,  1824,  to 
ay,  1825,  there  passed  through  the  Caledonia 
canal  1,142  vessels,  of  which  149  were  steam- 
ers. In  1832,  162  steamers  passed  through. 
From  May,  1855,  to  May,  1856,  there  passed 
through  1,932  vessels,  of  which  412  were 
steamers;  and  in  1867-'8,  from  May  to  May, 
1,848  vessels  found  transit^  of  which  609  were 
steamers.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures 
that  the  work  possesses  greater  engineering 
than  commercial  importance.  The  Crinan 
canal,  in  Argyleshire,  uniting  Loch  Gilp  with 
Jura  sound,  was  commenced  in  1793  by  a  com- 
pany, but  on  account  of  financial  embarrass- 
ments it  was  transferred  to  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer  in  Scotland,  who  gave  its  man- 
agement to  the  commissioners  of  the  Cale- 
donian canal.  It  is  9  m.  long  and  12  ft.  deep, 
admitting  vessels  of  200  tons  burden,  and  is 
constantly  used  by  steamers.  The  North  Hol- 
land canal,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
was  cut  from  Buiksluyt,  opposite  Amster- 
dam, to  the  Helder,  a  distance  of  51  m.  It  is 
124  ft.  in  breadth  at  the  surface  and  31  ft 
at  the  bottom,  with  a  depth  sufficient  for  the 
passage  of  vessels  drawing  18  ft.  of  water.  The 
open  sea  can  be  reached  in  about  two  days,  but 
in  winter  considerable  difficulty  is  experienced 
from  obstructions  by  ice,  the  removal  of  which 
is  expensive.  Before  the  construction  of  this 
canal  William  L  had  proposed  to  connect  Am- 
sterdam directly  with  the  North  sea.  After- 
ward, the  canal  to  the  Helder  proving  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  commerce,  the  idea  was 
revived,  and  a  new  canal  is  now  nearly  com- 


pleted (April,  1873),  which  mainly  realizes 
the  plan  of  King  William.  The  first  practical 
steps  to  accomplish  the  object  were  taken  in 
1852,  but  it  was  not  till  1865  that  work  was 
actnaUy  commenced.  A  necessary  adjunct  is 
the  harbor  on  the  North  sea,  which  was 
planned  by  Mr.  John  Hawkshaw  of  London, 
the  consulting  engineer  of  the  company  by 
which  the  work  is  prosecuted  as  a  business 
enterprise.  This  harbor  is  formed  by  two 
piers,  which  spring  from  the  shore  at  a  dis- 
tance of  8,917  ft.  apart,  converging  toward 
each  other  at  an  angle  of  about  77°  with  the 
base  line,  and  extending  into  the  sea  a  distance 
also  of  8,917  ft.,  where  they  are  2,165  ft.  apart. 
Here  the  walls  form  angles  and  approach  each 
other  more  rapidly  for  a  distance  of  1,182  fL, 
making  the  entire  length  of  each  pier  5,049  ft., 
and  placing  the  outer  termini  at  a  distance  of 
858  ft.  from  each  other.  After  several  ex- 
periments, one  of  which  was  to  attempt  to 
build  a  sea  wall  from  the  natural  bottom,  the 
following  system  of  construction  was  adopted : 
A  layer  of  basalt  rock  about  20  metres  wider 
than  the  sea  waU,  which  has  an  average  width 
at  the  base  of  about  40  ft.,  is  first  deposited  to 
the  depth  of  about  4  ft.,  and  upon  this  the 
wall  is  erected  of  blocks  of  concrete  laid  in 
Portland  cement,  and  with  an  inclination  of 
one  seventh  of  the  height.  When  completed, 
the  canal  will  have  a  width  at  the  surface  of 
176*5  ft.  (including  bermes,  186*5  ft.),  and  at 
the  bottom  a  width  of  89  ft.,  with  a  depth  of 
28  ft.  There  will  be  a  double  lock  at  either 
end. — ^The  history  of  the  present  Suez  canal, 
completed  in  1869,  is  invested  with  peculiar 
interest.  According  to  Strabo  and  Pliny,  8e- 
sostris  (Rameses  II.,  about  1800  B.  C.)  con- 
structed a  canal  between  the  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  sea ;  but  Dr.  Brngsch, 
who  is  supported  by  Lenormant  and  Cheval- 
lier,  believes,  from  an  examination  of  sculp- 
tures and  inscriptions  at  Kamak,  that  it  was 
built  by  Sethos,  the  father  of  Rameses.  This 
canal  only  served  to  convey  water,  for  which 
purpose  alone  it  was  probably  intended.  Ne- 
cho,  according  to  Herodotus,  about  600  B.  C, 
projected  upon  the  same  route  the  first  ship 
canal  of  which  we  have  any  account ;  but  he 
desisted  from  the  work  on  being  warned  by  the 
oracle  that  he  was  constructing  it  for  the  use 
of  the  invader.  It  was  to  have  led  from  the 
Nile  near  Bubastis,  by  the  city  of  Thoum,  along 
a  natural  valley  to  HeroOpolis  and  thence  into 
the  lower  Bitter  Lakes,  which  are  now  about 
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40  m.  from  tlie  present  head  of  the  Red  sea, 
and  which  had  then  been  cut  off  by  a  sand 
bank.  It  is  said  to  have  been  continued  by 
Darius  Hystaspis  as  far  as  the  lower  Bitter 
Lakes ;  and  though  carried  no  further,  it  served 
to  water  the  land  through  which  it  flowed. 
As  built  by  Darius,  the  canal  was  37  m.  long. 
About  270  B.  0.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who 
founded  the  city  of  ArsinoS  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  HeroOpolite  gulf,  carried  the 
canal  to  near  that  place,  and  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  connected  it  with  the  sea  by  locks.  It 
was  about  92  m.  long,  and  on  an  average  about 
150  ft.  wide,  and  from  16  to  30  ft.  deep.  Pliuy 
says  it  was  30  ft.  deep,  and  it  probably  was  for 
some  portion  of  its  length.  It  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained how  long  this  canal  was  used,  but  it  be- 
came obstructed  by  sand  before  the  time  of 
Trigan,  who  restored  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
2d  century,  at  the  same  time  changing  its 
route.  The  Nile  was  deserting  the  Pelusiac 
branch,  and  it  was  determined  to  bring  the 
water  from  a  higher  part  of  the  river.  Trigan 
therefore  oommencea  the  work  at  Babylon, 
opposite  Memphis,  and  according  to  Sharpe  it 
passed  by  Heliopolis,  ScancB  Veteranorum,  He- 
rodpolis,  and  Serapion,  joined  the  upper  Bit- 
ter Lakes,  and  tlien  passed  to  the  Red  sea  at 
Clismon  (which  took  its  name  from  the  locks), 
about  10  m.  S.  of  Arsinoe.  That  town  had 
ceased  to  be  a  port,  having  been  separated  from 
the  sea  by  the  dritlbing  sands.  This  canal  also 
became  useless  from  the  same  cause,  and  re- 
mained so  till  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  638-640, 
by  Amru,  the  Arab  general  of  the  caliph  Omar, 
who  again  restored  it  and  gave  it  the  title  of 
the  "  Canal  of  the  Prince  of  tlie  Faithful."  It 
was  again  used  for  more  tlian  a  century,  when 
it  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  command  of  the 
caliph  Al-Mansour  in  767,  since  which  time  it 
has  never  been  restored.  In  modern  times  at- 
tention was  first  called  to  the  subject  of  a  canal 
across  the  isthmus  of  Suez  by  Napoleon  I.  du- 
ring his  invasion  of  Egypt.  Ho  had  a  survey 
made  by  a  corps  of  engineers,  who  reported 
that  the  level  of  the  Red  sea  was  30  ft.  higher 
than  that  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  an  error  which 
remained  undisputed  till  1840,  when  an  English 
ofllcer  was  led  to  the  opinion  from  barometric 
measurements  that  the  two  seas  had  about  the 
same  water  level  at  mean  tide.  The  subject 
was  agitated  till  1847,  when  France,  England, 
and  Austria  commissioned  M.  Talabot,  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson,  and  Signer  Negrelli  to 
make  a  survey,  which  they  did,  reporting  that 
the  two  seas  had  exactly  the  same  mean  level. 
Another  exanvination  was  made  in  1853,  which 
confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  survey  of  1847 ; 
but  Mr.  Stephenson  expressed  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  the  feasibility  of  the  construction  of 
a  canal  which  would  answer  the  purposes  of 
commerce,  on  account  of  the  liability  of  its  be- 
coming obstructed  by  sand,  which  had  been  a 
cause  of  difficulty  with  the  canal  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, upon  the  old  route  of  which,  or  near  it, 
it  was  tnofl  far  proposed  to  construct  the  new 


one.  There  seemed  to  be  much  force  in  his 
position,  and  the  project  was  never  so  favora- 
bly entertained  by  the  English  as  by  the  French. 
In  1854  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  Said  Pasha, 
granted  to  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  an  engi- 
neer belonging  to  the  French  diplomatic  ser- 
vice in  Egypt,  and  a  company  to  be  formed  by 
him  for  the  purpose,  the  exclusive  right  of 
constructing  a  ship  canal  from  Tineh,  near  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Pelusium,  to  Suez.  The  plan 
of  M.  de  Lesseps  diflfered  from  those  which  had 
previously  been  considered,  by  proposing,  in- 
stead of  connecting  the  canal  with  the  Nile,  a 
more  direct  route,  and  instead  of  cutting  it 
alongside  of  the  chain  of  lakes  that  lie  between 
the  two  seas,  to  carry  it  through  them  in  a 
nearly  direct  line,  and  adopt  a  more  easterly 
location  for  the  northern  terminus.  The  com- 
pany was  organized  in  1858  under  the  title  of 
la  eompagnie  unwerselU  du  canal  maritime  de 
Sue9y  and  was  guaranteed  the  right  of  way  for 
99  years,  with  the  consideration  that  the  Egyp- 
tian government  is  to  receive  15  per  cent,  of 
the  tolls.  The  company^s  capital  was  at  first 
200,000,000  francs,  in  400,000  shares  of  500 
francs  each,  which  was  increased  in  1867  by 
a  loan  of  100,000,000  francs.  The  work  re- 
quired two  distinct  undertakings.  The  first 
and  principal  was  the  construction  of  the 
broad  and  deep  salt-water  channel,  extending 
from  Port  Said  to  Suez,  without  locks.  The 
other,  preliminary  in  point  of  time,  though 
secondary  in  importance,  was  the  construction 
of  a  fresh-water  canal,  for  transportation  as 
well  as  for  supplying  water  to  the  workmen 
and  their  families  along  the  line.  This  canal 
commences  at  a  place  called  Zagazig,  and,  re- 
ceiving water  from  the  Nile,  is  carrieid  to  Suez, 
much  of  the  way  along  the  line  of  the  ancient 
canal  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  navigable  the 
whole  distance,  falls  being  overcome  by  locks. 
At  Ismailia  (named  after  the  present  khedive 
Ismail  Pasha,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  Said 
Pasha  in  1863),  a  central  point  on  the  great 
canal  at  Lake  Timsah,  water  was  forced  into  a 
double  line  of  9-inch  pipes,  and  carried  by  them 
along  the  line  of  the  canal  to  Port  Said.  The 
len^^h  of  tlie  Suez  canal  is  about  100  m.,  of 
which  75  m.  are  actual  canal,  while  for  25  m. 
it  passes  through  lakes,  a  portion  of  which  af- 
forded water  of  sufficient  depth,  but  the  great- 
er part  of  which  required  excavating.  The 
width  of  the  canal,  except  at  those  places 
where  it  runs  through  high  ground,  is  325  ft. 
at  the  surface  and  72  ft.  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
depth  26  ft.  At  the  places  referred  to  the 
width  is  only  195  ft.  at  the  surface,  with  slopes 
of  2  to  1.  At  El-Guisr,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Lake  Timsah,  for  a  distance  of  IH  m.  the  canal 
encounters  the  highest  ground,  the  excavation 
varying  from  80  to  85  ft.  in  depth.  Twenty- 
five  dredges  and  an  immense  force  of  laborers 
were  engaged  upon  this  division  at  one  time, 
removing  about  600,000  cubic  metres  of  earth 
per  month.  The  works  at  Port  Said  consist  of 
a  basin  875  yards  square,  and  of  an  eastern  and 
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western  storm  jetty,  extending  into  tlio  sea, 
tlie  eastern  jetty  l)eing  8,601)  and  the  western 
2,510  yards  long,  having  a  distance  of  437 
yards  between  them.  The  jetties  are  con- 
striu-ted  of  blocks  of  htton  ngtjlomM^  made  of 
hydraulic  lime  from  Teil  in  Ardeohe,  France, 
and  beach  sand.  The  channel  is  dredged  to  a 
depth  of  20  ft.  for  a  good  part  of  the  enclosed 
space.  At  the  Suez  extremity  the  harl>or  is 
al!*o  dredged  to  a  depth  of  2rt  ft.;  a  break- 
water protects  tlie  entrance  from  southerly 
winds,  and  a  basin,  constructed  by  the  com- 
pany, atlords  a  good  harbor.  The  canal  was 
officially  opened  Nov.  17,  1809,  at  which  time 
CO  ships  had  passed  from  bne  sea  to  the  other. 
In  IHTI  there  passed  through  705  vessels,  of 
which  043  were  steamers  and  03  men-of-war. 
The  total  receipts  from  tonnage,  coasters,  pas- 
sengers (10  fr.  per  head),  and  piloting,  were 
$1,H30,455. — In  1870  the  government  of  the 
United  States  sent  out  two  exploring  expedi- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  practi- 
cability of  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  by  a  canal  across  the  American  isth- 
mus. One  of  these  expeditions  was  sent  to  the 
isthmus  of  Darien,  and  the  other  to  that  of 
Tebuantepec.  The  latter,  under  the  command 
of  C'apt.  Shufeldt  of  the  navy,  originated  from 
a  grant  by  the  Mexican  government  to  a  com- 
pany formed  by  Emilio  I^  tSere,  Avhich  has 
l»een  transferred  to  the  Tebuantepec  railway 
company.  The  report  of  the  officers  who 
made  tlie  exploration  and  surveys,  as  well  as 
that  of  those  who  had  made  previous  surveys, 
is  to  the  ettect  that  no  extraordinary  engineer- 
ing difficulties  are  presented.  It  is  estimated 
that  sufficient  water  can  be  procured  from  riv- 
ers in  the  tSierra  Madre  to  amply  feed  the  canal. 
The  route  commences  about  80  m.  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  in  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  traversing  it  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, ascends  to  a  level  of  about  680  ft,,  then 
descends  to  the  lagoon  on  the  Pacific,  a  total 
distance  of  about  120  m.  It  is  the  most  north- 
ern route  tliat  can  bo  selected,  and  makes  the 
distance  from  New  Orleans  to  Ilong  Kong  9,900 
ni.  le»*s  than  by  way  of  Capo  Horn,  and  1,218  m. 
li-^s  than  bv  wav  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  From 
New  Y»>rk  to  llrmg  K(mg  the  distance  by  way 
of  Tehuantej)ec  is  H,245  ni.  less  than  by  way  of 
Cape  Horn,  and  1,588  m.  less  tlian  by  way  of  the 
Jsthnnis  of  Darien:  and  the  route  from  Liver- 
pool to  ea*4tem  Asiatic  ports  is  also  consider- 
ably shortened.  The  Darien  expedition,  under 
Cominander  T.  O.  Selfridge,  surveyed  three 
rmites  across  the  narrower  part  of  the  isthmus 
whii'h  have  been  reported  as  impracticable,  on 
account  of  the  extent  of  tunnelling  which  would 
be  rcMjuired;  a  locked  canal  being  out  of  the 
(pu'stion  for  want  of  water.  Five  months  were 
spent  in  surveying  the  route  of  the  Atrato  and 
Tuyra  rivers,  but  the  broken  nature  of  the 
coimtry  and  the  swamps  encountered  were 
considereil  unfavorable.  The  route  bv  the 
Napipi  river,  a  branch  of  the  Atrato,  was  then 
surveyed,  upon  which  Commander  Selfridge 


made  a  favorable  report.  He  propoaee  to  lock 
up  to  a  summit  of  180  ft.  from  the  Pacific,  by 
13  locks,  and  from  the  entrance  ol*  the  canal 
on  the  Atrato,  which  is  40  ft.  above  the  levd 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  rise  by  9  locks. 
90  ft.,  to  the  same  level.  Eight  miles  of  this 
level  will  include  three  miles  of  cutting  125  ft. 
deep,  and  a  tunnel  of  five  miles,  safficiently 
high  to  admit  the  largest  ships;  and  be  esti- 
mates the  cost  at  $125,000,000.  He  is  nuw 
( April,  1873)  surveying  the  valley  of  the  Bo- 
jay  a.  a  still  more  southern  tributary  of  the 
Atrato,  which  is  regarded  as  a  more  favorable 
route.  An  expedition  to  Nicaragua  is  also  en- 
gaged in  examining  the  route  surveyed  bv  Cul. 
ChUds  in  18d0-'51.  The  line  selected  by  Lini 
proceeds  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  Brito  on  the 
Pacific.  It  traverses  the  lake  to  ita  outlet  at 
Port  ^>an  Carlos,  follows  the  San  Juan  river  for 
about  90  m.,  and  then  uses  a  canal  to  the  har- 
bor of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  the  total  distance 
being  194  m.  This  plan  includes  14  locks  on 
each  sloi)e. 

CANALE,  Nlctl^  a  Venetian  admiral  who  lived 
in  the  secimd  half  of  the  15th  century.  In 
1409  he  was  commander  of  the  Venetian  fie«t 
at  Negroi>ont  (the  ancient  Chalcis),  and  soc- 
ceeded  in  seizing  the  town  of  Enoa,  belonging 
to  Turkey,  but  wholly  occupied  by  Greeks. 
The  cruelties  peq)etratcd  upon  the  inoffensive 
inhabitants  created  great  indiffnation  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  Mohammed  11.,  with  a  view 
of  avenging  the  outrages,  besieged  Kegropont 
with  a  force  of  120,000  men,  and  after  a  violent 
contest  expelled  the  Venetians  in  July,  147a 
Canale,  to  whom  this  defeat  was  attributed, 
was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  council  of  ten: 
but  at  the  instance  of  Pope  Paul  II.  and  of  other 
infiuential  persons,  his  punishment  was  com- 
muted to  exile  for  life  at  Porto  Gruero,  where 
he  died. 

CiXALETTO,  or  Caiate,  Aataala,  1.  An  Italian 
painter,  born  in  Venice,  Oct  18,  1697,  died 
there,  Aug.  20,  17G8.  His  father  was  a  scene 
painter,  and  eihicated  him  to  the  same  profes- 
sion. He  resided  for  a  time  in  Rome,  about  the 
year  1710,  and  there  studied  the  remains  of  an- 
ti(iuity,  and  gained  the  reputation  of  an  accom- 
plished artist.  On  his  return  to  Venice  he 
painted  numerous  views  of  that  city,  reproda- 
cing  with  great  accuracy  its  palacea,  cburchea 
and  canals.  The  best  of  these  was  the  vicv 
of  the  Grand  canal,  which  is  now  in  the  gallerr 
of  the  Louvre.  He  spent  two  years  in  Eng- 
land, and  painted  an  mterior  view  of  King'? 
chapel,  Cambridge.  His  works  are  found  in 
all  the  galleries  of  £uroi)e.  IL  Nephew  of  the 
preceding,  also  known  as  Canaletto,  but  whose 
real  name  was  Bemanlo  Belotto,  bom  in 
Venice  in  1724,  died  in  Warsaw  in  1780.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  his  uncle,  whose  style  he  suc- 
cessfully imitated,  excelled  in  perspective,  and 
fur  some  years  painted  in  Dresden,  London. 
and  other  cities. 

CAMNDAItili,  the  capital  of  Ontario  co..  New 
York,  situateil  at  the  Is.  end  of  the  lake  of  the 
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same  name,  24  m.  S.  E.  of  Rochester;  pop. 
of  the  township  in  1870,  7,274;  of  the  vil- 
lage, 4,862.  The  New  York  Central  railroad  is 
here  joined  by  the  Canandaigua  branch  from 
Rochester  to  Elmira,  and  by  the  Canandaigna, 
Black  Rock,  and  Tonawanda  railroad.  From 
the  upper  part  of  the  village  the  ground  slopes 
gradually  toward  the  shores  of  the  lake,  atford- 
ing  a  magnificent  view.  Many  of  the  residen- 
ces are  surrounded  by  fine  gardens  and  grounds 
ornamented  with  great  taste.  There  are  sev- 
eral churches,  a  court  house,  academy,  and  two 
weekly  newspapers.  The  lake  is  15  m.  long 
and  from  f  to  1^  m.  wide. 

CANANORE,  or  Canm,  a  seaport  town  of  Brit- 
ish India,  in  the  province  of  Malabar,  presiden- 
cy of  Madras,  situated  on  a  small  bay,  in  lat. 
11°  62' N.,  Ion.  75^*  26'  E.,  45  m.  N.  W.  of 
Calicut ;  pop.,  including  a  tract  of  land  extend- 
ing 2  m.  farther  inland,  about  40,000.  The 
fort  is  built  on  Cananore  point,  and  ships  may 
safely  anchor  in  this  vicinity  in  about  five  fath- 
oms of  water,  the  approach  to  the  harbor  be- 
in^  dangerous  in  other  directions.  The  place 
is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  good  houses,  especially  the  residences  of  the 
former  local  rulers.  It  is  the  principal  military 
station  in  the  province  of  Malabar ;  the  fort 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  English,  and 
there  are  barracks  for  three  regiments.  Cocoa- 
nuts  are  exported  to  Arabia,  Sumatra,  Bengal, 
and  Surat,  together  with  pepper,  sandal  wood, 
grain,  shark  fins,  and  coir  cordage ;  tlie  im- 
ports are  horses,  piece  goods,  sugar,  camphor, 
opium,  silk,  and  benzoin.  The  town  is  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was  taken  in  1501  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  fortified  it,  but  were  expelled  by 
the  Dutch  in  1664.  The  latter  sold  it  to  a 
native  Mohammedan  family,  the  head  of  which, 
under  the  title  of  heebee,  possessed  absolute 
sovereignty  over  it,  with  a  small  adjacent  ter- 
ritory and  the  Laccadivo  islands,  till  1791, 
when  it  became  tributary  to  the  English. 

CANARA,  a  district  of  British  India,  occupy- 
ing a  narrow  strip  of  the  W.  coast  of  Ilindo- 
stan,  between  the  summits  of  the  Ghaut  moun- 
tain range  and  the  Arabian  sea,  bounded  N.  by 
Goa,  E.  by  Bejapoor  and  Mysore,  and  S.  by 
Malabar.  Its  extreme  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
nearly  240  m. ;  breadth  from  18  to  80  m. ;  area, 
7,228  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  1,100,000.  The  na- 
tives call  the  district  Tutawa,  and  the  present 
designation  was  probably  formed  by  Europeans 
from  Camata,  the  ancient  name  of  a  kingdom 
in  the  Deccan.  A  somewhat  indefinite  boun- 
dary running  E.  and  W.,  about  lat.  13°  40'  N., 
divides  the  district  into  two  parts.  North  and 
South  Canara.  The  surface  of  both  portions 
is  mountainous  in  the  eastern  part,  but  in  the 
western  a  plain  stretches  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  The  chief  products  are 
cocoanuts,  pepper,  and  sandal  and  teak  wood. 
The  inhabitants  are  generally  followers  of 
Brahmanism,  but  there  are  also  many  Jains  and 
a  few  Mohammedans. — Little  is  known  of  the 
early  history  of  the  district  but  about  the  mid- 


dle of  the  18th  century  it  was  conquered  by 
Hyder  All  and  incorporated  in  his  dominions. 
It  remained  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore 
until  in  1799  it  was  added  to  the  British  con- 
quests in  India.  In  North  Canara  the  princi- 
pal cities  are  Condapoor,  BatculL  Honahwar, 
Coomta,  Miijan,  Unkola,  and  Sedashevagurh ; 
in  South  Canara  are  Man^ore,  Buntwalla, 
Udapi,  Barcur,  Karknll,  and  Jamalabad.  Man- 
galore  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  and 
through  it  a  large  part  of  the  trade  of  the  re- 
gion is  carried  on. 

CANAR18,  or  Kanarto,  CmistoiitiM,  a  Greek  naval 
officer  and  statesman,  bom  in  the  island  of 
Ipsara  about  1790.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  1821  he  was  captain  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel.  Shortly  after  the  devastation  of 
the  island  of  Scio  by  the  Turks,  he  followed 
the  fieet  of  the  Greeks  under  Miaulis  with  two 
tire  ships  to  the  harbor  of  that  island  (June, 
1822),  and  succeeded  in  attaching  them  to  the 
vessels  of  the  capudan  pasha  and  capudan 
bey,  of  which  the  one,  lighted  up  at  the  time 
in  celebration  of  the  Ramadan,  was  blown 
up  with  thousands  of  men,  and  the  other 
scarcely  escaped  as  a  wreck.  In  November, 
1822,  he  performed  a  similar  exploit  in  the  har- 
bor of  Tenedos,  which  saved  tke  Greek  fleet 
from  destruction.  He  revenged  the  Turkish 
cruelties  on  his  native  island  by  a  new  victory 
at  Samos,  near  the  promontory  of  Mycale, 
Aug.  17, 1824,  which  saved  the  island  of  Samos 
from  the  fate  of  Scio  and  Ipsara.  But  his  bold 
attempt  to  bum  the  Ttirkish  fleet  in  the  har- 
bor of  Alexandria,  where  it  lay  ready  to  take 
the  troops  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  the  Morea,  was 
baffled  by  contrary  winds  at  the  moment  of 
execution  (Aug.  4,  1825).  He  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  frigate  Hellas  sent  from 
America,  was  elected  in  1827  representative 
of  Ipsara  in  the  national  congress  at  Castri, 
and  in  1828  was  appointed  commander  of  Mo- 
nemvasia,  and  subsequently  of  a  naval  squad- 
ron. After  the  assassination  of  Capo  d'Istria, 
in  1831,  he  retired  to  Syra,  but  afterward  reen- 
tered the  navy  with  the  rank  of  captain.  Un- 
der King  Otho  he  served  from  1846  as  ad- 
miral, senator,  president  of  the  council,  and 
minister  of  marine,  till  1855,  when  he  resigned. 
In  the  spring  of  1858,  disgusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  government,  he  sent  back  to  it  all 
his  orders  and  commissions,  resolved  thence- 
forth to  be  only  a  private  citizen.  In  1861  he 
refused  a  pension  of  12,000  francs  and  declined 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral.  Returning  to  pub- 
lic life,  he  was  made  prime  minister,  Jan.  26, 
1862.  He  was  prominent  in  the  provisional 
government  of  1863,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
deputation  sent  to  Copenhagen  to  offer  the 
throne  to  Prince  George.  In  March  and  April, 
1864,  he  was  minister  of  marine  and  presiaent 
of  the  council,  and  again  from  August,  1864,  to 
March  14,  1865. 

€Ax\ARY  BIRD  (JHngilla  Ganaria,  Swains.), 
a  well  known  member  of  the  finch  family,  a 
native  of  the  Canary  islands,  but  nattiralized  in 
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Enrope  aod  the  United  States.  The  native  bird 
differs  niateriallT  from  Uie  variety  commonly 
seen  in  cages ;  the  adolt  male  has  a  mnch  dark- 
er bili ;  tbe  general  color  of  the  plnmage  va- 
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ries  from  a  greenish  yellow  on  the  flront,  chin, 
tliroat,  and  breast,  to  a  golden  yellow  oa  the 
belly;  the  sides,  tbighs,  and  under  tail  coverts 
are  dirty  white ;  the  top  of  the  bead,  baek,  and 
nppertsil  ooverta,  brown  ash.  with  a  longitu- 
dinal brown  spot  down  each  feather ;  the  wing 
featliers,  brown  black,  witli  pale  brown  edges, 
marf^ned  with  white  near  the  back.  The 
color  of  the  female  is  more  dmgy  and  indis- 
tbct,  having  mnch  less  greenish  yellow  about 
it.  In  size  it  is  smaller  than  the  domesticated 
species.  It  builds  in  thick  bushes  and  trees, 
pairs  in  February,  and  lays  from  four  to  six 
pale  blue  egge,  hatching  Sve  or  rii  broods  in  a 
season.  It  is  very  familiar,  and  freqnents  the 
gardens  of  Madeira,  where  ita  song  ia  highly 
prized. — The  domesticated  species  is  about  B^ 
mches  long,  with  a  pale  bdl,  and  the  whole 
plumage  of  a  rich  yellow  color,  with  the  edge 
of  the  wing  yellowish  white ;  the  colors  of  the 
female  arc  less  bright.  The  original  stock  is 
said  to  have  been  imported  trom  the  Canary 
islands  aboat  the  14th  century ;  in  Europe  it 
baa  been  mixed  with  the  aberdevine  {carduelU 
tpinm),  the  venturon  (fringilla  eitrinella),  the 
serin  {fringilla  un'nut),  the  goldjlnch  (ear- 
durlit  (Dtntnanit),  and  various  other  birds,  pro- 
dnciog  hybrids,  fertile  and  sterile,  of  great 
variety  of  color  and  characters.  There  are 
about  oO  rariotios  of  the  canary.  They  are  bred 
In  immense  numbers  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  many  are  imported  into  the  United 
Stated  from  Germany.  The  two  varieties  moat 
prized  by  amateurs  are  the  jonquil  and  the 
mealy,  which  combine  the  greatest  beauty  of 
color  with  excellence  in  song;  the  latter  have 
a  bright  orange  cap,  this  color  pervading  the 
whole  plumage,  except  on  the  wings  and  tail, 
which  are  deep  black ;  the  former  have  the 
neck,  hack,  and  wings  waved  and  mottled  with 
purpli>ih  gray  tints.  The  German  birds  have 
often  considerable  green  in  tbeirplnmoge.  The 
most  mottled  varieties  may  be  as  good  singers 
as  those  of  the  porest  colors.  The  song  of  tlie 
canary  is  familiar  to  every  one.  With  less 
power,  compass,  and  variety  than  the  nightin- 
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gale,  it  has  greater  powers  of  indtatitm,  a  bet- 
ter ear,  and  a  better  memory.  It  becomes 
very  tame,  iscapable  of  attachment  to  man.  and 
is  easily  educated  to  perform  tricks  at  public 
exhibitions.  Their  dispositions  are  as  various 
as  their  colors.  They  begin  to  pair  about  the 
middle  of  February,  and  will  make  a  very  neat 
nest  if  the  proper  materials  are  supplied  to 
them;  they  will  also  lay  in  nests  artificially  pre- 
pared. The  time  of  incubation  ia  IS  or  14  days ; 
the  number  of  e^is  is  nsnally  six.  The  young 
partake  of  the  physical  characters  of  the  pa- 
rents, whether  gay  at  mottled.  Their  favorite 
food  is  canary  seed,  to  which  a  little  rape  utd 
hemp  seed  may  be  occauonally  added;  they 
should  have  light,  fresh  air,  plenty  of  water  to 
drink  and  bathe  in,  and  tree  access  to  sand  or 
gravel ;  a  sprig  of  chiokweed  or  a  leaf  of  let- 
tuce is  highly  relished  by  them.  The  canary 
will  thrive  very  well  on  this  food ;  when  breed- 
ing, the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  should  be 
given  them.  Their  diseases  are  due  principal- 
ly to  improper  or  too  much  food;  cleanliness 
and  attention  to  sifting  their  seed  will  generally 
protect  them  from  parasitic  insects. 

CUflBY  GB188  (phalarii  Caaarittuit),  an 
annual  grass  native  te  the  Canary  islands,  cul- 
tivated for  ita  seeds,  with  which  tame  birda, 
especially  canaries,  ore  fed.    It  is  rused  on  Uie 


isle  of  Thanet  in  the  connty  of  Kent,  E  ^. 
also  in  parts  of  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland. 
It  has  a  stalk  ooe  to  three  feet  high,  topped  by 
an  oval,  doae-grained  panicle.  It  requirea  a 
good  soil  and  an  open  conntry. 

CIKUY  I8UND8,  or  Cawuits  (Span.  ItUit  Cm- 
nariat),  a  Spanish  colony  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
off  tie  N.  W.  coast  of  Africa,  between  lat.  27° 
and  80°  N.,  and  Ion.  13°  and  lfl°  W.,  compri- 
sing a  group  of  islands  of  which  the  principal 
ore  Teneriffe,  Grand  Canary.  Palma,  Lanxa- 
rote,  Fuerteventura.  Gomero.  and  Ferro;  area, 
a,SOO  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  IStiT,  267,086.  Tbe 
iduids  are  volcanic,  rocky,  and  monntalDOOK. 
The  principal  mountain  is  the  volcanio  peak  tt 
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Teneriffe,  12,183  ft.  high.  Tlie  waterconraea 
which  traverse  the  ii^lands  ore  soiaetiines  swol- 
len to  torrents,  and  sometimes  dry.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  and  the  climate,  althoogli  at  times 
eices^vely  hot,  and  exposed  to  severe  changes 
and  to  a~  pomicions  hot  wind  from  the  A^frican 
continent,  is  on  the  whole  salubriona.  The 
Tegetation  of  both  the  tropical  and  temperate 
zones  nourishes  here  in  groat  luxuriance,  and 
has  been  described  at  length  bj  Humboldt  and 
hy  Von  Buch.  Horses  and  cattle  are  scarce, 
but  other  kinds  of  domestic  animals  abound; 
only  a  few,  however,  are  indigenous.  The  rep- 
tiles are  limited  to  a  small  scorpion,  a  sMlopen' 
dra,  and  the  frog.  Among  the  insects  is  a  spe- 
cies of  troublesome  ^nat  or  mosquito.  Among 
the  birds  are  the  African  vulture,  the  falcon, 
bnzzard,  sparrow  hawk,  kite,  two  species  of 
owl,  three  of  sea  mow,  tiie  goldfinch,  the  quail, 
wren,  magpie,  and  the  canary.  The  only  fresh- 
water fish  is  the  eel.  Marine  fishes  are  scarce, 
but  whales  and  seals  are  occasionally  seen. 
Wine  was  formerly  the  chief  article  of  exjiort, 
the  annual  produce  being  about  40,000  pipes. 
But  in  18o3  the  crop  was  nearly  all  destroyed 
by  the  grape  disease,  and  cochineal  took  its 
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place,  the  produce  rising  from  B00,000  lbs.  in 
1849  to  1,500,000  in  1856,  and  6.037,894  lbs. 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  18T0.  Its  com- 
mercial value,  however,  declined  from  about 
|1  per  lb.  in  1860  to  about  hall'  as  much  in 
1870.  The  valno  of  the  entire  exports  from 
the  two  principal  ports,  Teneritfe  and  Las 
Palmas,  in  IBTO  was  about  $3,200,000,  of 
which  cochineal  formed  (2,650,000,  and  vege- 
tables, nats,  and  fruits  $100,000;  about  four 
liftlis  of  the  exports  were  to  England.  Pota- 
toes and  onions  are  shipped  to  Cuba  and  tlie 
West  Indies;  the  export  of  wine  was  abont 
$40,000.  The  value  of  the  imports  at  these 
ports  was  about  $3,100,000,  of  which  abont 
$i, 000,000  were  manufactured  gixids,  $300,- 
OOO  flour  and  grain,  $260,000  guano,  $2T5,00O 
sugar,  molassBa,  and  spirits,  $130,000  wood  and 
lumber,  and  $120,000  oil.  At  these  porta 
there  entered  191  steamers,  tonnage  137,000, 
and  1.184  sailing  vessels,  tonnage  102,000.  Of 
the  steamers,  131  merely  touched  at  the  islands 
on  the  voyage  between  England  and  the  coast 
of  Africa;  of  the  sailing  vessels,  796  entries 
were  from  one  island  to  another,  107  from 
Spain,  4S  from  England,  35  from  France,  86 
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fh>m  the  West  Indies,  and  11  from  the  Unit«d 
States.  Some  raw  silk  is  manufactured  on  the 
spot  into  silks  and  ribbons;  coarse  linen  and 
woollen  stuffs  are  made  for  home  con^nmption ; 
the  leaves  of  the  date  palm  are  made  into  hats 
and  baskets;  but  the  balk  of  manutoctured 
goods  is  imported,— -The  Canaries  are  suppos- 
ed to  he  the  islands  which  are  mentionea  by 
the  elder  Pliny,  and  also  by  Plutarch  and 
Ptolemy,  as  the  Fortunate  islands.  They  were 
Tisltad  by  Moors  in  the  12th  century,  and  by 
Italian  navigators  in  the  13th;  and  in  IS34  they 
were  rediscovered  by  a  Spanish  vessel  which 
had  been  driven  thither  by  stress  of  weather. 
After  varions  abortive  expeditions,  the  first 
effectnal  attempt  at  conquering  them  was  made, 
with  the  assistanceof  Spain,  by  JeandeB^then- 
oourt,  a  gentleman  of  Normandy,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  century.  (See  BtTBB.vconBT.) 
After  various  conflicts,  caused  hy  the  aubse- 
qnent  governors  of  the  islands,  by  the  reust- 
ance  of  the  natives,  and  by  the  claims  sot  up  by 
Portugal,  they  passed  eventually  into  tlie  pos- 
HssJon  of  Bpain.  They  are  now  under  the  same 
form  of  administration  as  the  other  provinces 
of  Spain,  and  are  represented  in  the  cortea; 
tbs  «aptiiil  general  resides  at  Santa  Cmz  do 
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Tenerife.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Span- 
iards (slightly  darker  tlian  those  of  the  mother 
country),  thoagh  some  claim  descent  IVom  the 
aborigines,  named  Guanches,  who  lioweror  are 
extinct.  There  are  two  bishoprics,  and  the 
prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  CathoUo. 
Spanish  is  the  only  language  in  use. 

CAKBT,  Edward  Klthtrd  Sprigg,  an  Anerioan 
soldier,  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1819,  hilled  in 
Siskiyou  CO.,  Colitbmia,  April  11,  1673.  He 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1830,  became 
second  lientenant  of  the  second  infantry,  served 
in  the  Florida  war,  and  in  1842  suiierintended 
the  emigration  of  Indiana  to  Arkanaaa.  In  the 
Mexican  war  he  fought  at  Vera  Cruz.  Cerro 
Gordo,  Contreras,  Chumbusco,  and  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  was  twice  breveted  for  gallantry. 
He  becune  m^jor  of  the  10th  infantry  in  1865, 
and  colonel  of  the  18th  in  1801.  Atter  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  commanded  in 
New  Mexico  from  June  23,  1861,  to  Sept.  18, 
1S62,  being  stationed  at  Fort  Craig  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Valverde, 
Feb,  21,  and  Pernltn,  April  16.  and  was  made 
brigadier  general  of  volunteers  March  31,  1862. 
He  was  mnch  employed  hy  Mr.  Stanton  as  a 
consulting  officer  m  the  war  department,  and 
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was  sent  by  him  to  command  at  New  York 
from  July  14  to  Nov.  15,  1863,  to  suppress 
draft  riots.  On  May  7, 1864,  ho  was  promoted 
mcgor  general  of  volunteers,  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  department  of  West  Mississippi. 
He  conducted  the  operations  against  Mobile, 
twice  received  the  national  thanks  from  the 
president,  captured  the  city  April  12,  1865, 
and  received  the  surrender  of  the  confeder- 
ate anuies  of  Gens.  Taylor  and  £.  K.  Smith. 
He  was  severely  wounded  in  1864,  was  twice 
breveted,  and  was  commissioned  brigadier 
fi^>neral  in  the  regular  army  July  28,  1866. 
lie  was  often  cliosen  for  special  and  difficult 
duty,  and  in  1869  he  took  command  of  the 
department  of  the  Columbia.  Difficulty  aris- 
ing with  tiio  Modoc  Indians  in  the  winter  of 
1872-'d,  he  devoted  himself  to  its  settlement, 
and  was  holding  a  parley  at  a  short  distance 
from  his  camp  with  a  flag  of  truce,  when  he 
was  treacherously  shot  by  a  Modoc  chief 
known  as  Captain  Jack. 

CiXClLEt  a  seaport  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Ille-et-Vilaino,  situated  on  the  W.  end 
of  St.  Miehaers  bay,  10  m.  N.  E.  of  St.  Malo ; 
pop.  in  1866,  6,400.  The  harbor  is  enclosed 
by  a  chain  of  rocks,  named  Roehers  de  Cancale^ 
where  are  found  excellent  oysters. 

CANCER  (Lat,  a  crab),  the  fourth  sign  in  the 
zodiac,  designated  by  the  mark  ® ;  also,  a  con- 
stellation of  stars  formerly  occupying  the  sign 
Cancer.  The  tropic  of  Cancer  is  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  suil  is 
vertical  at  noon  at  the  summer  solstice. 

CANCEII9  a  malignant  disease  which  attacks 
various  organs  of  the  human  body,  and  tends 
to  the  progressive  invasion  of  neiffhboring  tis- 
sues and  the  final  destniction  of  the  parts ;  so 
called,  because  in  some  forms  of  the  disease 
the  fibrous  ramifications  extending  in  various 
directions  were  likened  to  the  limbs  of  a  crab. 
The  most  familiar  and  characteristic  form  of 
cancer  is  ttiat  which  attacks  the  female  breast, 
usually  post  the  middle  period  of  life.  It  fir^t 
appears  as  local  induration  situated  beneatli 
the  skin,  in  the  glandular  tissue  of  the  organ, 
for  the  most  part  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
nipple.  It  increases  slowly  in  size,  becomes 
adherent  to  the  skin,  and  involves  more  and 
more  of  the  substance  of  the  breast.  In  most 
cases  sharp  lancinating  pains  are  experienced 
at  this  time,  sometimes  causing  much  distress. 
When  the  glandular  substance  of  the  breast  has 
become  fully  atlected,  it  is  also  found  to  be  ad- 
lierent  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  ^o  that  it  can 
no  longer  be  moved  from  side  to  side,  and  the 
skin  over  its  whole  surface  is  discolored,  smooth 
in  texture,  raised  in  irregular  knobs  or  emi- 
nences, and  in  spots  red  and  tender.  The  early 
hardness  now  yields  to  local  softening,  the  skin 
gives  way  at  some  prominent  point,  and  the 
ulcer  thus  formed  shows  no  tendency  to  heal, 
but  consUmtly  enlarges,  and  discharges  a  dark- 
colored  and  fo'tid  exudation.  Subsc*<juently 
the  morbid  growth  involves  the  subjacent  nms- 
cles,  the  ribs,  and  even  the  substance  of  the 


lungs.  Internal  cancer,  boweyer,  is  ofl«n  de- 
veloped as  a  secondary  affection,  without  being 
directly  continuous  with  the  external  growth. 
The  patient  may  be  gradually  exhausti'd  by  the 
pain,  discharge,  and  constitutional  irritation 
dependent  upon  external  cancer  alone,  or  the 
fatal  termination  may  be  principally  due  to  the 
secondary  affection  of  the  internal  organs.  The 
course  of  cancer  is  for  the  most  part  slow,  re- 
quiring several  years  to  pass  through  its  suc- 
cessive stages.  This  is  generally  the  case  in 
cancer  of  the  breast.  In  other  forma,  particn- 
larly  where  the  morbid  growth  is  softer  and 
more  vascular  at  the  outset,  it  often  terminates 
in  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks.  Cancerous 
tumors,  while  still  movable  and  well  defined, 
are  often  removed  by  surgical  operation  with 
great  relief  to  the  patient. 

CiNCRIN,  €ie«ig,  count,  a  Russian  statesman, 
born  at  Hanau  in  Germany,  Dec.  8,  1774,  died 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Sept.  22,  1845.  He  was 
educated  in  Gennany,  and  while  at  Gottingen 
published  a  treatise  on  mining  interests.  He 
was  employed  in  the  Russian  civil  service  in 
the  department  of  the  interior,  and  while  there 
published  a  pamphlet  upon  the  commissariat, 
at  that  time  notorious  for  disorder  and  malver- 
sation. This  led  to  his  transfer  in  1796  to  the 
commissariat  of  the  war  department.  In  181 1 
he  was  appointed  a  councillor  of  state,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812  he  became 
commissary  general  of  tlie  western  army,  and 
in  1813  of  the  whole  Rnssian  forces,  partici- 
])ated  in  the  campaigns  of  1818-'14,  and  accom- 
panied the  emperor  Alexander  to  Paris.  Some 
({uestion  as  to  Cancrin^s  integrity  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  French  government  in  1815  led 
to  his  resignation  as  commissary,  but  he  re- 
mained in  the  service.  During  this  period  he 
wrote  Weltreichthum,  NationalreAchthum  and 
Staatsieirthwhqft^  a  treatise  on  political  econ- 
omy (St.  Petersburg,  1821),  and  Ueber  die.  Mili- 
tdrOkonomie  im  Frieden  tind  Kriege  (Ji  vols. 
8vo,  1822-*3).  He  was  minister  of  finance 
from  1828  until  his  death.  He  farmed  out  the 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  salt  and  liquors,  with 
profit  to  the  government,  and  promoted  in- 
dustry by  a  stringent  protective  tariff. 

CANDACE,  an  Ethiopian  ({ueen  who  invaded 
Egypt  in  22  B.  C,  but  was  defeatvd  by  Pe- 
tromus,  the  Roman  governor.  In  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  mention  is  made  of  Candace. 
queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  that  is,  of  Upper 
Nubia,  between  tlie  Nile  and  the  Atbara. 
Condace  was  probably  not  nn  individual  name, 
but  the  title  of  a  succession  of  female  sovereigns. 

CANDAHAR,  or  Kaidahar.  I.  A  S.  ])rovince 
of  Afghanistan,  consisting  of  mountains  and 
arid  plmns,  bounded  N.  by  the  territory  of  the 
Hezareh,  N.  E.  by  Cabool,  S.  E.  by  Sewistan, 
S.  bv  Beloochistan,  and  W.  bv  Seistan  and 
Herat^  The  country  is  generally  barren,  but 
there  are  some  fertile  regions,  by  the  rivers, 
where  grain,  tobacco,  and  fruits  are  produced. 
Among  the  wild  animals  are  wolves,  hyaenas, 
bears,  leopards,  wi* '  ikc. ;  and  among  the 
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tame  are  comela,  muleii,  and  mMt  of  the  Ao- 
tnestio  animals  of  Europe.  A  considerable 
transit  trade  ia  carried  on,  tlie  road  between 
India  and  Pereia  pftsainft  through  tlio  country. 
Gandahar  formed  part  of  Persia,  waa  for  some 
time  snbjugated  bj  the  Mogul  sovereigns  of 
Delhi,  and  was  again  nnnoxod  to  Porma  bj 
Nadh-  Shah,    On  the  death  of  this  conqueror 
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it  became  a  provinco  of  eastern  Afghanistan, 
The  inhabitantsaremosti;  Mohammedans  of  the 
Sunni  sect.  IL  The  principal  city  of  the  prov- 
ince, in  Int.  32°  87'  N.,  Ion.  66°  20'  E.,  280  m. 
S.  E.  of  Herat,  and  275  S.  W.  of  Caboo! ;  pop. 
about  30,000.  It  ia  fortified,  and  a  place  of 
military  and  political  importance.  Formerly 
it  waa  the  capital  of  all  Afghanistan,  bnt  in 


1774  the  seat  of  sovereignty  waa  transferred 
to  Cabool.  The  city  is  well  laid  out,  the 
streets  are  at  right  angles,  and  the  four  ptinci- 
pal  streets,  which  are  vary  wide,  meet  at  a 
circnlar  place  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The 
town  is  situated  near  the  Urghundaub,  and 
small  channels  of  river  water  run  through  the 
main  streets.  In  1830  it  waa  occupied  by  the 
British,  who  soon  abandoned  it ;  in  1B54  it 
waa  recovered  by  Dost  Mohammed  of  Cabool ; 
and  in  1»58  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Yakab 
Khan  of  Herat. 

CINDACLES.    See  Gyoeb. 

CINDEISH,  CaadMti,  KluadeUh,  or  Khiidesh,  a 
'district  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bora- 
bay,  division  of  Poonah,  bounded  N.  by  the 
territory  of  Holkar,  E.  and  S.  by  tlie  Nizam's 
tlomiaions,  and  W.  bj  Ouzerat;  area,  12,DT8 
sq.  m.;  pop.  about  800,000.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Nerbndda  and  the  Taptee.  In  the  15th 
centary  Gandeiah  was  governed  by  independent 
sovereigns;  toward  the  close  of  the  16th  it 
was  annexed  to  the  Mogul  empire.  On  the 
overthrow  of  the  peishwa  in  1818,  it  became  a 
British  possession. 

UNDI.    See  Cakdy. 

CUIDIA,  or  Crete  (anc.  Creta).  I.  An  island 
forming  the  southern  limit  of  the  Grecian  ar- 
chipeli^o,  lying  between  the  Morea  on  the  N. 
W,,  Asia  Minor  on  the  N.  E.,  and  Africa  on 
the  8.,  and  constituting  the  Turkish  vihiyet  of 


Ghirit.  It  extends  fWim  E.  to  W,  about  160 
m.,  across  three  fourths  of  the  breadth  of  the 
jEgoan,  which  is  entered  on  the  western  aide 
of  the  island  by  the  channel  or  strait  of  Ceri- 
gotto,  and  on  the  eastern  by  the  strait  of  Scar- 
panto;  average  breadth,  20  m. ;  area,  about 
8,800  sq.  m. ;  pop,  in  1871,  270,000,  of  whom 
200,000  were  Christiana,  60,000  Mohammedans, 
2,000  Jews,  and  the  rest  foreigners,  chiefly 
French,  Itatians,  and  Austrians.  The  ^lohara- 
raedana^  Jews,  and  foreigners  generally  live  in 
the  cttiea,  and  the  Christians  in  the  villages. 
Throughout  its  entire  length,  it  is  nearly  cen- 
trally ridged  by  a  chain  of  moontains,  which 
send  off  to  tlie  sontb  spurs  terminatiog  in  bluffa, 
rendering  the  S.  coast  inhospitable;  while  to 
the  north  the  Bpors  gradually  slope  to  a  low 
coast,  forming  several  tolerable  harbors,  of 
which  the  principal  are  Canea,  Retime,  Candia, 
and  Sada,  the  last  mentioned  being  the  best 
the  island  affords,  and  the  station  for  all  foreign 
men-of-war.  The  mountdn  chain  of  Can- 
dia is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts:  the 
eastern,  or  ancient  Dictreon  mountains,  now 
called  Sitia;  the  western,  or  ancient  Leuci 
(white)  mountains,  now  the  Sphakiot*  moun- 
tains; and  the  central  chain,  anciently  called 
Ida,  whose  middle  and  principal  peak  i^  now 
known  as  the  Psiloriti,  rixing  to  a  height  of 
8,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  coasts  are  very 
irregular,  and  are  deeply  indented  by  the  spara 
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of  the  rooantain  chain.  Tho  moimtainSf  of 
calcareous  formation,  abound  in  caverns  and 
grottoes.  In  this  island  was  the  famous  laby- 
rinth of  the  Minotanr,  which  was  probably  one 
of  these  grottoes,  rendered  more  intricate  by 
the  art  of  D®dalus,  under  the  directions  of 
Minos.  Some  travellers  have  placed  this  laby- 
rinth in  the  neighborhood  of  ancient  Gortyna, 
S.  £.  of  Mount  Ida.  Cape  Matala,  the  south- 
em  point  of  the  island,  is  the  most  southern 
land  of  Europe.  Candia  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  rivers,  the  watershed  of  the 
mountains  not  exceeding  15  m.  in  breadth 
either  way  to  the  sea.  In  the  rainy  season 
torrents  are  precipitated  from  the  mountains, 
but  they  dry  up  in  the  summer,  and  the  only 
resources  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land  are 
the  small  springs  which  abound  among  the 
hills.  The  island  is  nevertheless  tolerably  fer- 
tile, but  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  arable 
land  is  cultivated.  The  neglect  of  agriculture 
is  owing  to  the  idleness  of  the  people  and  the 
many  holidays  they  keep.  The  farm  imple- 
ments are  of  the  rudest  kind;  and  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  cotton,  and  com,  not  enough  is 
raised  for  home  consumption.  The  products 
of  the  ground  for  exportation  are  olives,  rai- 
sins, figs,  almonds,  chestnuts,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  other  fruits  requiring  little  cultivation. 
But  much  attention  is  paid  to  silk  raising ;  the 
silk  is  of  superior  (juality,  and,  with  cocoons 
and  silkworm  eggs,  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantities,  principally  to  Austria  and  France. 
There  is  good  pasturage  among  the  hills,  and 
large  numbers  of  goats  and  sheep  are  raised, 
but  comparatively  few  cattle,  mules,  and  horses. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  generally  healthy,  with 
the  exception  of  those  portions  of  the  valleys 
not  readily  drained,  which  in  the  summer 
months  are  extremely  unhealthy.  Leprosy  is 
the  only  endemic.  The  thermometer  ranges 
from  60^  to  70°  F.,  in  extreme  instances  rising 
to  88*.  The  N.  wind  (called  by  tiie  natives 
ehnat)  tempers  the  summer  heat.  The  peaks 
of  the  mountains,  especially  in  the  western  and 
central  part  of  the  chain,  are  covered  with 
snow  for  three  fourths  of  the  year.  Among 
the  numerous  birds  of  beautiful  plumage  and 
song  is  the  kt^jabulbul,  which  is  so  much  es- 
teemed in  Turkey  as  to  command  a  price  of 
$100.  Many  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  aro- 
matic. The  commerce  of  Candia  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  Turks,  and  very  few  Greek  mer- 
chants are  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  The 
Cretans  in  1871  owned  28  vessels  of  small 
size,  employed  only  in  coast  trade  and  in  car- 
rying fruit  to  Turkish  and  Greek  ports,  and 
the  foreign  freights  are  wholly  in  foreign  ves- 
sels. The  commerce  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
80,  1870,  at  the  ports  of  Candia,  Canea,  and 
Retimo,  was:  imports,  $2,014,7r>0;  exports, 
$2,340,200.  There  are  four  silk  factories, 
manufactories  for  bags,  cotton  shirtings,  and 
towellings,  and  80  soap  factories,  which  in  1871 
made  600  tons  of  soap. — Crete  was  originally 
settled  by  Phrygians,  Pelasgians,  and  Phoeni- 


cians, and  so  populous  in  early  times  that 
Homer  spoke  of  it  as  the  island  *^  of  a  hundred 
cities  ^^  {kKardtinoXiq),  The  legends  of  Minoa, 
whose  power  swayed  the  island  and  the  sur- 
rounding seas,  are  part  of  the  numerous  tradi- 
tions referring  to  its  remote  antiquity.  About 
1000  B.  C.  Crete  was  conquered  by  the  Dorians, 
who  had  occupied  the  Peloponnesus.  They 
founded  in  the  island  a  number  of  independent 
republics,  whose  constitutions  closely  resembled 
those  of  Sparta,  and  of  which  Cnossus  in  the 
northeast,  Cydonia  in  the  northwest,  and  Gor- 
tyna  in  the  south  were  the  most  prominent. 
In  later  times  democracy  supplanted  the  Dorian 
institutions,  and  the  Cretans  became  prover- 
bially degenerate.  They  preserved,  however, 
their  renowned  ability  as  archers,  serving  as 
mercenaries  in  foreign  armies.  The  island  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans  in  67  B.  C  In  the 
partition  of  the  empire,  Crete  fell  to  the  East, 
and  was  held  till  about  A.  D.  828,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  who  retained  its  pos- 
session till  961,  when  it  was  reconquered  by 
Nicephoras  Phocas.  On  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  cmsaders,  it  was  allotted  to 
Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  sold  it 
to  the  Venetians,  Aug.  12,  1204.  The  Vene- 
tians mled  the  island  with  ability  and  rigor, 
and  successfully  defended  it  against  the  Genoese, 
and  for  a  long  time  also  against  the  Turks. 
After  various  attempts  and  long  sieges,  how- 
ever, it  was  occupied  by  the  latter  toward  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  the  capital,  Candia, 
having  succumbed  in  1669.  In  the  west  alone, 
the  Sphakiote  mountaineers  continued  to  de- 
fend their  independence.  The  island  was  dev- 
astated and  imx)overished  by  oppression  and 
futile  attempts  at  insurrection,  especially  in 
1821.  It  was  ceded  to  the  viceroy  of  Egypt 
in  1880,  and  was  restored  to  the  Porte  in  1841. 
A  new  insurrection  broke  out  in  1858,  and  in 

1866  began  an  almost  general  straggle  of  the 
Christian  population  against  Turkish  rale.    In 

1867  there  were  several  important  engagements 
between  Omer  Pasha,  commanding  the  Turks, 
and  the  insurgents,  and  vigorous  fighting  at 
intervals  from  April  to  September,  when,  by 
order  of  the  Turkish  govemment,  hostilities 
were  suspended  for  four  weeks.  The  Turkirii 
grand  vizier,  Aali  Pasha,  arrived  on  the  island 
Oct.  4,  1867,  and  proclaimed  amnesty.  The 
insurgents  protestea  against  amnesty,  and  de- 
manded an  international^  commission  of  in- 
quiry and  universal  suffrage.  Hostilities  were 
renewed  even  before  the  expiration  of  the 
armistiC'e.  During  tho  year  attempts  were 
made  by  negotiation  to  settle  the  difficulties. 
In  January  Mussulman  and  Christian  delegates 
went,  by  order  of  the  sultan,  to  Constanti- 
nople, to  express  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  but 
they  efifected  nothing,  and  on  May  8  went  back 
to  Crete,  leaving  a  protest  to  the  great  powers. 
In  June  a  collective  note  from  France,  Russia, 
Pmssia,  and  Italy  urged  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities, and  an  inquiry  into  the  grievances  of 
Crete  by  a  joint  commission  of  the  i>owcr8  and 
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the  Porte;  bnt  the  Turkish  government  re- 
fused the  proposal.  Another  collective  note 
from  the  same  powers  (Oct.  29)  urged  the 
Bame  advice,  and  the  English  and  Austrian 
ministers  addressed  separate  notes  advising 
liberal  concessions  to  the  Cretans.  The  Ore- 
tan  assembly  (November)  asked  for  exemption 
for  several  years  from  imposts,  establishment  of 
banks  to  develop  and  foster  agriculture,  and 
other  measures,  all  of  which  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment granted  (Doc.  11).  The  grand  vizier 
was  recalled  from  Crete  Fob.  11,  1868,  and 
made  an  elaborate  report  on  the  insurrection. 
During  that  struggle  the  Greeks  generally 
sympathized  with  the  Cretans,  which  led  to  a 
grave  complication  between  Turkey  and  Greece, 
afterward  settled  by  a  conference  of  the  great 
powers  meeting  in  Paris,  Jan.  9, 1869.  Finally, 
onder  the  pressure  of  the  great  powers  in  fa- 
vor of  Turkey,  the  Cretan  insurrection  came  to 
a  close.  The  insurgent  leaders  submitted  to  the 
Turkish  government  in  February,  1869;  the 
Greek  patriarch,  in  a  pastoral,  urged  the  Chris- 
tian Cretans  to  peace ;  the  island  became  tran- 
quil, and  the  Porte  in  March  reopened  all  the 
ports  of  Crete. — Since  the  last  insurrection 
Oandia,  forming  a  vilayet,  is  governed  by  a 
pasha,  who  is  military  and  civil  governor,  and 
nas  two  councillors,  one  Turk  and  one  Chris- 
tian. It  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  viz. : 
Oanea,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  governor  general ;  Retimo  and  Oandia,  un- 
der Turkish  pashas  with  one  Christian  coun- 
cillor to  each ;  and  Sphakia  and  Lasiti,  under 
Christian  pashas  with. one  Turkish  councillor 
to  each.  The  provinces  are  divided  into  20 
districts  or  kaimakamlics,  each  of  which  sends 
to  the  general  assembly  four  members,  who  are 
elected  by  the  people.  The  assembly  sits  an- 
nually for  40  days,  and  is  presided  over  by  the 
governor  general.  The  montiily  expenses  for 
civil  service  are  1,500,000  piastres,  and  the 
number  of  paid  civil  officials  is  1,500.  The 
military  force  consists  of  16,000  regulars,  sta- 
tioned in  the  forts  and  blockhouses  built  since 
the  insurrection  on  the  smaller  mountains,  or 
near  moimtain  passes,  and  a  gendarmerie  of 
S,000  mounted  men,  who  are  couriers  and  pa- 
trols 6n  the  roads,  and  8,000  men  stationed  in 
the  towns  and  villages.  The  eight  forts  on  the 
island  built  by  the  Venetians  are  in  a  dilapida- 
ted condition ;  a  fort  is  now  building  (1873)  on 
an  island  in  Suda  bay ;  and  the  naval  force  at 
this  station  consists  of  one  frigate,  two  cor- 
vettes, and  three  steamers,  under  the  command 
of  a  rear  admiral.  The  prevailing  religion  is 
that  of  the  Greek  church,  with  an  archbishop 
and  six  bishops. — See  IlOck's  Kreta  (GOttin- 
gen,  1823} ;  Sieber's  Reise  naeh  der  Inset  Kreta 
(Leipsic,  1823);  Pashley's  ** Travels  in  Crete" 
(2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1837);  Capt.  Spratt's 
"  Travels  and  Researches  in  Crete  "  (London, 
1865);  Melena,  Die  Intel  Creta  unter  der  Ot- 
tomanUehen  Verwaltvng  (Vienna,  1867);  and 
Bolanachi  and  Fazy,  Ilistoire  de  CrHe  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1869).    II.  A  town,  called  by  the  Greeks 


Megalocastron,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
island,  on  the  N.  coast,  80  m.  £.  of  Retimo 
and  60  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Oanea;  pop.  about 
16,000,  of  whom  more  than  half  are  Moham- 
medans. It  is  the  seat  of  the  Greek  archbishop, 
and  contains  several  churches,  convents,  and 
mosques,  one  of  the  latter  being  named  after 
St.  Catharine.  The  port  is  poor,  and  is  so 
choked  with  sand  that  vessels  of  deep  draught 
cannot  enter.  The  fortifications,  which  are 
massive,  are  of  Venetian  construction,  and 
ruins  and  other  relics  of  Venetian  sway  in 
Oandia  are  numerous.  The  streets  are  wide, 
paved,  and  shaded  by  trees ;  the  houses,  though 
not  generally  more  than  one  story  high  above 
the  ground  floor,  are  well  built,  and  fountains 
and  fine  gardens  are  frequent.  There  are  some 
silk  and  cotton  factories,  but  soap  is  the  chief 
manufacture,  and  employs  in  its  preparation  a 
large  part  of  the  oil  produced  on  the  island. 
Oandia  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  Rhodes, 
Mitylene,  Cyprus,  and  the  mamland.  Not  far 
from  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Onos- 
sus.  The  Saracens  founded  Oandia  about  828, 
but  for  more  than  four  centuries  the  Venetians 
had  possession  of  it.  In  1648  the  city,  then 
containing  more  than  four  times  its  present 
population,  was  blockaded  by  the  Turks.  It 
was  assaulted,  but  in  vain,  in  1649  and  in  1656, 
and  the  blockade  was  continued  till  1667, 
when  a  regular  siege  began.  During  that  pe- 
riod the  Venetians  were  reinforced  by  aux- 
iliaries from  the  order  of  Malta,  the  pope,  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  Louis  XIV.;  but  in  Sep- 
tember, 1669,  having  exhausted  every  resource, 
they  surrendered.  In  the  last  three  years  of 
the  blockade  and  siege  about  80,000  Christians 
and  70,000  Turks  were  killed. 

CABi'DIAC,  Jean  Uite  Philippe  fitlsaWth  MtBt- 
ftln  de,  a  precocious  French  child,  a  brother 
of  the  marquis  de  Montcalm,  born  at  the  chA- 
teau  de  Candiac,  in  the  present  department  of 
Gard,  Nov.  7, 1719,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  8, 1726. 
The  child  possessed  remarkable  powers  of 
memory,  and  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  read 
French  and  Latin  at  the  age  of  8,  and  Greek 
and  Hebrew  at  6,  and  to  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  heraldry,  geography, 
and  history,  lie  died  in  his  7th  year,  from 
dropsy  of  the  brain. 

CANDIDO,  Pletro  (a  name  adopted  in  Italy  for 
his  real  name,  Pieteb  dr  Witte),  a  Flemish 
painter  and  sculptor,  bom  at  Bruges  about 
1545,  died  at  Munich  in  1628.  In  Italy  he 
made  many  cartoons  to  be  worked  in  tapestry 
for  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  He  afterward 
went  by  invitation  of  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria to  Munich.  His  principal  paintings  are  of 
a  religious  character,  as  the  *^  Annunciation," 
**  Last  Supper,"  "  Christ  with  the  Disciples  at 
Emmaus,"  and  "Holy  Women  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Saviour."  In  Munich  he  painted  a  series 
of  frescoes  representing  events  in  the  life  of 
Otho  of  Wittelsbach,  which  were  whitewashed 
over,  but  were  preserved  in  tapestries,  and 
were  engraved  by  Amling.    His  most  celebra- 
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ted  piece  of  statuary  is  the  mausoleum  of  the 
emperor  Louis  IV.  at  Munich. 

CjIBTDLE,  a  small  cylindrical  body  of  tallow, 
wax,  spermaceti,  or  other  fatty  substance,  form- 
ed on  a  loosely  twisted  wick,  used  for  a  port- 
able light.  Although  in  the  English  translation 
of  the  Bible  we  find  occasional  mention  of  candle- 
sticks, it  appears  that  these  were  really  lamps 
for  burning  olive  oil,  and  not  the  supports  for 
what  we  now  coll  candles.  Nor  did  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  possess  any  nearer  ap- 
proach to  these  useful  inventions  than  the  rude 
torches  prepared  by  dipping  strips  of  papyrus 
or  rushes  into  pitch,  and  coating  them  with 
wax.  In  the  middle  ages,  according  to  Fos- 
broke,  this  kind  of  candle  was  in  use,  some  of 
them  being  of  50  lbs.  weight,  and  containing  a 
twisted  tow  wick.  The  tallow  prepared  from 
the  fat  of  animals  afterward  cauie  to  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and  at  a  still 
later  period  the  similar  product,  called  sperma- 
ceti, of  the  fluid  fat  of  the  whale.  The  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  too,  has  been  largely  drawn  upon 
to  furnish  from  its  oils,  as  those  of  tlie  palm 
especially,  and  of  the  cocoonut,  a  solid  mate- 
rial for  this  same  use.  The  mineral  kingdom, 
at  last,  has  been  made  to  yield  from  the  bitu- 
minous coals,  in  the  substance  parafiinc,  an- 
other excellent  material  for  candles. — Common 
dipped  candles  have  long  been  mode  by  intro- 
ducing wicks  of  cotton  yarn  into  wann  semi- 
fluid tallow,  and,  when  they  have  become  satu- 
rated, taking  them  out  and  suspending  them 
bjr  one  end  till  the  tallow  cools ;  they  are  then 
dipped  again,  and  again  cooled,  and  so  by  each 
dipping  accumulate  more  tallow,  till  they  attain 
the  required  size.  A  mixture  of  mutton  suet 
and  beef  fat  is  preferred  to  either  alone.  In- 
stead of  the  old-fashioned  method  of  dipping 
by  hand,  a  simply  contrived  machine  has  been 
devised,  consisting  of  an  upright  revolving 
post,  which  carries  12  horizontid  arms,  at  the 
end  of  each  of  which  is  attached  a  frame  of  six 
rods ;  from  each  of  these  hang  18  wicks,  mak- 
ing in  all  1,206.  As  the  post  is  turned  round, 
each  arm  comes  in  succession  over  the  reser- 
voir of  tallow.  The  frame  upon  it  is  arranged 
so  that  the  wicks  can  be  let  down  into  the  tal- 
low. Thus  one  set  after  another  receives  an 
application  of  tallow,  and  is  cooled  as  it  re- 
volves around,  before  its  turn  comes  for  anoth- 
er dip.  AVhen  the  weather  is  not  very  warm, 
the  whole  can  be  completed  in  obout  two 
hours.  An  improvement  upon  the  dipping  pro- 
cess was  the  substitution  of  cylindrical  moulds 
of  the  size  of  a  candle,  made  of  tin  or  pewter, 
and  a  number  of  them  arranged  in  a  frame : 
moulds  of  glass  have  recently  been  substituted 
for  those  of  metal.  A  wick  is  secured  through 
the  centre  of  each  mould,  the  tallow  is  poured 
in,  and  the  wick  being  stretched  tight,  they  are 
set  away  to  cool.  Wax  is  often  added  to  tal- 
low, to  give  it  greater  hardness;  and  it  is  also 
at  times  introduced  first  into  the  moulds,  and 
by  turning  these  round  made  to  line  them  en- 
tirely, leaving  a  smaller  cylindrical  cavity,  into 


which  the  tallow  is  afterward  poured ;  the  can- 
dle is  thus  made  to  have  its  exterior  part  of 
wax. — The  greatest  improvements  in  the  mana- 
facture  of  tallow  candles  have  resulted  from 
the  investigations  of  M.  Chevrenl  into  the  com- 
position of  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fata. 
In  1818  he  announced  the  discovery  that  most 
of  these  bodies  consist  of  a  number  of  com- 
pounds of  different  acids  with  one  base,  which 
ne  called  glycerine.  Combined  with  stearic 
acid,  it  forms  stearine ;  with  oleic  acid,  oleine; 
and  with  palmitic  acid,  palmitine.  These  bod- 
ies are  called  glycerides.  Oleic  acid  is  a  fluid 
oil,  which,  according  to  its  proportion  in  com- 
bination with  the  other  solid  acids,  gives  fluidi- 
ty to  the  mass,  and  the  tendency  to  run  in  the 
candles.  Glycerine,  the  base,  is  a  sweet  sirupy 
substance,  which  adds  little  to  the  inflamma- 
bility of  the  stearic  and  margaric  acids  with 
which  it  combines.  By  removing  it  from  these 
acids,  and  then  expressing  from  them  the  oleine, 
an  excellent  material  for  candles  is  obtained, 
hard  and  firm,  and  almost  equal  to  those  made 
of  spermaceti. — The  best  candles  in  general 
use  in  this  country  are  made  of  spermacetL 
This  substance,  which  is  fluid  in  the  whale, 
becomes  when  taken  from  the  animal  a  white 
crystalline  mass,  composed  of  a  liquid  oil  and 
a  solid  matter,  which  is  the  pure  spermaceti* 
The  oil  is  removed  by  flrst  straining  ofl'  so  much 
as  will  pass  through  the  bags  used  as  filters. 
The  sperm  is  next  placed  in  hempen  bags  and 
subjected  to  machine  pressure.  After  this  the 
substance  is  reduced  to  powder,  placed  in  other 
bags,  and  pressed  much  more  powerfully  than 
before.  The  spermaceti  cakes  are  next  melted 
and  boiled  with  a  soda  ley,  just  sufiicient  in 
quantity  to  form  a  soap  with  the  oil  in  the 
sperm,  without  acting  upon  the  solid  matter. 
The  soap  floating  upon  the  surface  is  skimmed 
off,  and  the  sperm  is  set  to  crystallize  in  moulds; 
only,  however,  to  be  again  ground,  pressed, 
boiled  with  an  alkaline  ley,  washed  with  water, 
and  moulded  into  blocks.  From  these  blocks 
the  cimdles  are  moulded  as  may  be  convenient^ 
The  moulds  require  to  be  heated  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  melted  sperm,  and  slowly  cooled 
after  filling  to  prevent  crystallization  of  the 
material,  and  the  same  precaution  is  re<iuired 
with  stearic  acid  candles.  The  English  are  in 
the  habit  of  adding  about  8  per  cent,  of  wax, 
which  answers  the  same  pun)ose  of  preventing 
the  material  from  assuming  the  brittle,  crystal- 
line structure.  They,  and  the  French  also, 
sometimes  introduce  coloring  matters  into  the 
candles,  in  so  small  quantity  as  not  to  destroy 
their  beautiful  transparency,  nor  to  affect  the 
brilliancy  of  their  light.  Gamboge  gives  to 
them  a  yellow  tint  like  wax ;  chromate  of  lead 
is  used  in  France- for  this  color,  carmine  for 
red,  and  Prussian  blue  for  blue. — Wax  candles 
ore  now  little  used  compared  with  the  other 
kinds.  They  are  made  by  dipping,  and  by 
pouring  the  melted  wax  over  the  wicks.  Tlie 
shape  is  given  during  the  process  and  at  its 
clcse  by  rolling  the  candles  between  marble 
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alabs.  The  canilleB  aro  HometimeH  shaped  hj 
drairing  them  tliruugh  a  macbioe  made  for  the 
purpose,  as  wire  is  drawn.  There  is  a  difficulty 
m  moulding  wax  candles,  owing  to  the  Bubstance 
adhering  tu  tlie  int«rior  eoTface  of  the  mould. 
Uoulda  of  glasii,  however,  have  been  Bucceas- 
ftilly  used,  greater  strength  and  security  being 
given  to  them  by  incasing  each  one  in  a  tube 
of  gntta  percliu.  By  dipping  them  for  an  in- 
stant in  hut  water,  the  guiss,eipanda  sufficient- 
ly to  free  the  candle,  which  should  be  extracted 
OS  the  mould  comes  out  of  the  water.  Wai 
Toquires  smaller  wicks  than  other  candles,  and 
they  should  he  made  of  twisted  Turkey  cotton 
anbleached.  The  large  wax  candles  used  in 
Koman  Catbolie  oliurclies  are  made  by  rolling 
a  sheet  of  wax  placed  upon  a  slab  over  the 
wick  laid  down  u|ion  it,  and  then  giving  eba7>e 
to  them  by  rolling  in  the  usual  way  between 
marble  slabs.  Coloring  matterssimilnr  to  those 
nsed  for  coloring  spermaceti  candles  may  first 
be  melted  into  the  wax.— ^Paraffine  candles  are 
not  yet  prepared  anon  a  large  scale,  but  ttie 
practicability  of  obtaining  from  bitumlDons 
ooals  a  large  amount  of  oil  from  which  this 
beantifnl  material  for  candles  may  be  extracted, 
has  been  fully  established.  It  is  a  true  chemi- 
cal compound  of  corbon  and  hydrogen,  in  those 
atomic  proportions  which  appear  most  suitable 
for  producing  the  best  light. — Candle  wioks 
have  been  .the  subject  of  special  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  manulocturers.  It  is  found  that 
the  more  perfect  the  wick,  and  the  better  adapt- 
ed it  is  to  the  particular  kind  of  candle,  the  more 
brilliant  is  the  light  and  the  less  the  consump- 
tion of  material.  The  coarse  threads  used  for 
tallow  candles  raise  tlie  melted  grease  to  very 
little  heiglit,  and  are  soon  covered  with  a 
burr  of  carbonaceous  matter,  which  must  be 
removed  by  frequent  snuffing.  Wicks  of  finer 
threads  have  a  greater  capillary  action,  and 
require  less  snufliDg.  So  long  as  the  threads 
of  the  wick  remwn  in  the  body  of  the  llame, 
th«y  are  protected  from  the  action  of  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air,  and  the  material  is  charred  wiui- 
out  being  consumed.  By  turning  the  top  of 
the  wick  to  one  «de,  so  as  to  project  from  the 
flame,  the  light  is  no  longer  obscnred  by  this 
borr,  which  soon  disapiiears  by  its  combining 
with  oxygen.  The  plaited  or  broided  wicks 
were  contrived  to  effect  this  result,  the  pldte 
opening  at  the  (op  and  spreading  out  to  the 
edge  (^  the  llame-  A  twist  has  been  given 
to  wicks  l>y  winding  them  around  a  cyhn- 
der,  and  in  this  state-  saturating  them  with 
the  melted  material ;  after  being  drawn  out 
and  stretched  in  the  candle,  they  still  retain 
the  tendency  to  assume  the  spiral  form, 
and  OS  the  c«nille  is  consumed,  tlie  end  of 
the  wick  coils  out  from  the  Home  and  is 
burned  without  obstructing  the  light.  Wicks 
made  of  two  parts  twisted  in  opposite  direc- 
tions and  wrapped  around  with  a  fine  thread 
are  also  used.  Other  expedients  have  been 
devised  to  eftect  the  same  purpose ;  and  in- 
geuiooa  and  ei[>cnsive  machinery  is  in  use  in 
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large  candle  factories  for  the  EQanQfactore  of 
wicks  alone, 

CINULEMIS,  the  Roman  Catholic  festival  of 
the  purification  of  the  Virgin  Mury,  Feb.  2, 
so  called  because  the  tapers  and  candles  used 
in  the  church  thronghout  the  year  are  con- 
secrated on  this  day.    The  festival  is  of  great 

CUULEKFT  (aleurUa  triloba),  a  tree  of  the 
family  euphorbiaceix.  Flowers  showy,  in 
tliyrsi ;  fruit  a  nut  about  two  incites  in  diame- 
ter. It  is  20  to  ;iO  ft.  high,  wide -spreading,  the 
leaf  trilobed  or  near  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
entire,  of  a  light  green  color.  The  wood  is 
soft  and  easily  worked.  The  inner  nut  has  a 
very  hard  shell,  within  which  the  meat  is  often 
preserved  for  many  years ;  it  is  good  eating, 
but  rather  rich ;  the  oil  is  eauly  expressed,  and 


Ciuidlenat— Lmvm  txA  flower*. 

is  imported  into  England  for  candle  making. 
As  a  drymg  oil  it  ranks  among  the  best,  and 
commands  about  the  same  price  as  sesame  or 

rape  oil.  The  tree  is  cultivated  or  grows  wild 
throughout  the  Pacific  islands,  India,  Japan, 
and  a.  £.  Asia.  The  Hawaiians  string  the 
kernels  of  the  nuts  on  slender  strips  of  bamboo, 
and  light  them  as  candles;  they  bum  well  and 
clearly,  with  a  peculiar  but  pleasant  odor. 

tfUfUUSH,  Kabtrt  taltfe,  D.  D.,  a  Scottish 
clergyman,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  March  28, 
1807.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow,  was  pri- 
vate tutor  at  Eton,  and  in  1829  became  minister 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  and  subsequently 
at  Bonhill,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the 
parish  of  St.  George,  Edinbui^h.  In  1839  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  tiie  debates  of  the 
Scottish  general  assembly ;  and  when  the  dis- 
ruption occurred  in  1^8  he  left  the  kirk  tor 
the  Free  church,  of  which  in  1848  he  was  ap- 
pointed convener.  In  1847  he  suc-ceeded  Dr. 
Chalmers  as  professor  of  divinity  in  New  col- 
lege, Edinburgh,  of  which  be  subsequently 
became  principal.  He  has  written  several 
works,  mostly  expositions  of  the  Bible,  and  has 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  religious  periodi' 
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cals.  He  is  specially  known  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers and  the  historian  of  the  Free  church  move- 
ment in  Scotland. 

CANDOLLE.  I.  AigKttai  Pttuhs  de,  a  Swiss 
botanist,  bom  in  Geneva,  Feb.  4,  1778,  died 
there,  Sept.  9, 1841.  Up  to  the  age  of  16  poetry 
and  literature  were  his  favorite  studies;  but 
subsequently  he  dovote<I  himself  to  the  study 
of  natural  history,  especially  of  botany,  which 

.  became  his  favorite  pursuit.  In  1790  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Hutoire  de$ 
plantes  graues^  of  which  the  4th  and  last  vol- 
ume appeared  in  1808.  In  1802  he  became  as- 
sistant professor  to  Cuvier  at  the  college  de 
France,  and  was  elected  honorary  professor  of 
natural  history  at  the  academy  of  Geneva. 

.  In  1803  his  notable  essay  Sur  la  /ertilUation 
de$  dunes  appeared  in  the  Annates  de  Vagri- 
culture /ran fa ise ;  and  in  1804,  upon  receiv- 
ing his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  he  publish- 
ed an  Essai  sur  les  proprietes  medicinales  des 
plnntes.  He  also  prepared  a  sketch  of  his  lec- 
tures for  Lamarck's  third  edition  of  La  flore 
fran^ise^  which  was  enriched  by  6,000  ad- 
ditional species  of  plants  accurately  described, 
a  table  of  synonymous  botanical  terms,  a  bo- 
tanical synopsis,  and  all  the  additions  and 
emendations  required  by  the  new  developments 
of  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology.  The 
work  was  not  completed  till  1815,  but  the  ap- 

Searance  of  the  first  volumes  placed  De  Can- 
olle  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  botanical  science. 
In  1806  he  was  commissioned  to  visit  all  the 
provinces  of  the  French  empire,  then  including 
Belgium,  northern  Italy,  and  the  countries  on 
the  Rhine,  and  report  upon  their  agricultu- 
ral condition.  Six  years  were  devoted  to  this 
task,  and  six  successive  reports,  embodying  the 
results  of  his  observations,  were  published  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  agricultual  society  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine.    In  1807  he  became 

Srofessor  of  botany  in  the  medical  faculty  of 
[ontpellier,  and  in  1810  was  appointed  to  the 
same  chair  in  the  faculty  of  sciences.  In  1818 
he  published  the  ThearU  ilementaire  de  la  ho- 
tanique  (8d  ed.  by  his  son,  Alnhonse  de  Can- 
dolle,  1844),  a  work  remarkable  for  its  pro- 
found analysis  and  scientific  views  of  method, 
which  was  translated  into  German,  English, 
and  Spanish.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  rec- 
tor of  the  university  of  Montpellier;  but  he 
resigned  and  returned  to  Geneva,  where  a  chair 
of  natural  history  and  a  botanical  garden  were 
established  especially  for  him.  In  1818  he  be- 
gan the  publication  of  the  Regni  Vegetahilis 
Systema  I^aturale,  Two  volumes  only  of  this 
gigantic  work  appeared ;  but  he  continued  the 
same  plan  in  a  modified  form,  in  his  Prodro- 
mus  Systematis  Regni  Vegetahilis,  seu  Enume- 
ratio  Methodiea  Ordinum,  Generum,  Speeie- 
rumgne,  &c.,  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  1824 
and  following  years.  After  his  death  this  elabo- 
rate work  was  continued  by  his  son,  assisted  by 
other  able  botanists,  the  15th  volume  being 
completed  in  1866.  Besides  the  works  already 
named,  he  published  a  number  of  other  books 


and  dissertations.  De  Candolle  was  not  only 
distinguished  as  a  botanist,  but  also  as  a'  citizen. 
His  Rapport  sur  les  magasins  de  subsistanees 
contains  many  luminous  ideas  on  political 
economy.  11.  AlphMse  LmIs  Pierre  Pjrurat 
4e,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct  27, 
1806.  He  received  his  diploma  as  doctor  of 
law  at  Geneva  in  1829 ;  but  devoting  himself 
to  botany,  he  assisted  his  father,  and  on  his 
death  in  1841  succeeded  him  for  18  years  as 
professor  at  the  academy  of  Geneva,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  director  of  the  botanical  garden. 
He  was  elected  corresponding  member  of  the 
French  academy  in  1851.  Besides  his  continoa- 
tion  of  his  father^s  Prodromus,  he  has  publish- 
ed Geographie  botanigus  raisonnee  (2  vols., 
1855),  Histoire  des  sciences  et  d^s  satants  depuii 
de  Candolle  (Geneva,  1878),  &c. 

CjIBTDT,  Codl,  or  Kaidy  (Cinnilese,  Mahar 
Kuwara,  great  city),  a  town  of  Ceylon,  capital 
of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name  till  1815,  when 
it  came  into  possession  of  the  British.  It 
stands  on  the  shore  of  an  artificial  lake,  in 
an  amphitheatre  of  beautifully  wooded  hills, 
near  the  centre  of  the  island,  80  ra.  £.  N.  K 
of  Colombo,  and  95  m.  S.  W.  of  Trincomalee ; 
pop.  about  8,000.  The  residence  of  the  British 
governor  here  is  the  finest  edifice  in  Ceylon ; 
and  besides  this  the  town  contains  the  resi- 
dence of  the  m^jor  general,  the  king's  palace,  a 
Buddhist  temple,  several  churches  of  variona 
denominations,  and  a  number  of  other  notable 
buildings.  In  the  centre  of  the  lake  is  a  mili- 
tary magazine,  and  Just  outside  the  town  a 
royal  cemetery,  containing  the  remains  of  a 
long  line  of  native  kings  and  heroes.  The  lake 
of  Candi,  which  was  formed  by  the  last  king, 
and  is  1,680  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  about  li  n^*  ii^  length,  and  fh>m 
100  to  600  yards  in  breadth. 

CANE.    See  Bamboo,  and  Sfoar. 

CANE)  or  Kei,  a  river  of  Bundelcund,  India. 
It  rises  at  an  elevation  of  1,700  ft.  above  the  sea, 
in  lat.  28**  54'  N.,  Ion.  80°  13'  E.,  and  for  85  m. 
from  its  source  takes  a  N.  E.  course,  when  it 
falls  in  a  cataract  over  the  N.  brow  of  the 
Bandair  range.  After  a  sharp  bend  to  the  W. 
it  turns  again  to  the  N.  E.,  and  pursues  that 
general  course  until  it  empties  into  the  Jumna 
at  Chilatara.  Its  length  is  about  250  m.  Rap- 
ids and  cataracts  make  the  greater  part  of  its 
course  unnavigable. 

CINE  L  DELLA  8CALA,  surnamed  the  Great, 
popularly  known  as  Can  Grande  or  C/angrande 
(i.  e.,  great  dog,  a  name  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  figures  of  mastifis  in  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  family),  an  Italian  ruler  and 
warrior,  celebrated  by  his  friendship  for  Dante, 
bom  in  Verona  in  1291,  died  in  Treviso,  July 
22,  1329.  The  scion  of  an  illustrious  local  dy- 
nasty, he  accjuired  greater  renown  than  any  of 
his  kinsmen  m  the  capacity  of  podesta  or  sove- 
reign prince  of  Verona,  as  successor  of  his 
brother  Alboino  (Jan.  1,  1312).  Having  pre- 
viously taken  Vicenza  from  the  Guelphs  of 
Padua,  he  made  them  sign  a  treaty  (1314)  by 
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vbich  ihej  waired  all  clums  on  the  former 
cit;  ;  and  on  their  reDewing  hostilitieB  in  1317 
he  repulsed  theu  and  seized  one  of  tlieir  prin- 
cipal fortresses.  His  success  led  U>  his  appoiot- 
tneot  by  the  leagae  of  Loinbardy  (Dec.  10, 
1816)  as  captaiD  general  of  the  Ghihelline 
forces,  and  to  his  heing  ezconimunicated  in 
1820  by  the  pojio.  He  gained  victory  alter 
victory,  and  forced  Padua  to  surrender;  but  in 
1820  he  was  talcen  ill  in  tlie  streets  of  Treviso, 
while  making  his  triumpbo!  entry  into  that 
city,  and  had  to  bo  reraoved  to  tlie  cathedral, 
where  he  died.  His  remiuns  were  transferred 
to  Verona,  where  his  tomb,  executed  by  Boni- 
no  di  Oompiono,  furme  a  species  of  portal  to 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Antica,  near  the 
piazza  dei  Signori,  and  in  tlie  Ticioity  of  the 
other  tombs  known  as  those  of  the  Scoligers. 
His  coart  combined  military  splendor  with  mu- 
nificent lioapitalities  to  men  of  genius  and  ex- 
iles, and  was  celebrated  as  the  most  brilliant 
social  and  political  centre  of  the  period.  He 
was  especially  kind  to  poets  and  artists,  and 
wrote  some  poetry.  Dante,  after  leaving  Luo- 
oain  November,  1814,  found  a  sympathetic  B.'ty- 
lum  in  Can  Grande's  palace  till  ISIB ;  and  be, 
u  well  as  Petrarch,  and  in  more  modern  times 
Voltaire,  paid  warm  tributes  to  the  podestd's 
character.  There  is  no  nohler  passage  in  the  Pa- 
raduo  tlian  that  (canto  xviii.)  relating  to  Cane 
and  the  poet^s  long-standing  and  very  intimate 
relations  with  him.  One  of  the  most  elaborate 
letters  of  Dante  is  addressed  to  him,  explana- 
tory of  the  scope  of  the  Dinina  Commedia  and 
the  method  of  its  interpretation.  Cangrande 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Alberto  II. — The 
claim  of  the  philosopher  Soaliger  to  descent 
from  the  same  family  is  not  sustained  by  com- 
petent authorities.  (See  Scala,  and  Scalioeb.) 
CISE  BRAKE,  a  term  applied  to  tlie  extensive 
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the  southern  portions  of  the  United  States,  and 
are  to  be  tbund  covering  vast  extents  of  coun- 
try in  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  Central  and 
Sonth  America.  Tlie  plant  is  not  unfamiliar 
in  the  temperate  zones,  as  its  stalks  are  mnch 
used  for  Ssliing  rods.  In  descending  the  Ohio 
river  the  early  voyagers  met  with  the  first 
indications  of  cane  at  the  month  of  the  Big 
Sandy,  which  forms  the  dividing  line  between  . 
Kentucky  and  Virginia.  The  cane,  however, 
has  disappeared  from  that  region,  haying 
been  destroyed  by  the  cattle  and  the  en- 
croachments of  civilization ;  but  for  many 
years  after  the  settlcmwt  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  it  furnished  abundant  tbod  for  cat- 
tle, where  now  it  is  hardly  linown  even 
through  tradition.  Cane  brakes  are  indicative 
of  rich  land,  as  they  are  only  to  be  found  in 
perfection  in  the  most  fertile  soils,  where,  hav- 
mg  obtained  a  foothold,  by  their  more  rapid 
growth  they  usurp  the  place  of  the  timber.  In 
the  sonthern  portions  of  the  United  States  the 
plant  often  reaches  the  height  of  IG  and  18  ft., 
with  a  base  of  1  to  If  in.  diameter.  In  more 
southern  latitudes  it  is  very  much  larger.  It 
grows  as  straight  as  an  arrow  from  the  root, 
tapering  off  finally  in  a  lieantifu],  thread-like, 
feathery  top.  Cane  brakes  are  often  many 
miles  in  extent,  always  lessening  in  density  as 
they  reach  the  high  ground.  They  are  very 
difficult  to  penetrate,  and  are  favorite  haunts 
for  all  kinds  of  game,  which  seek  their  soli- 
tudes either  for  protection  or  for  the  leaves  for 
food.  Tlie  deer  and  bear  are  particularly  fond 
of  the  young  green  leaves,  and  upon  them  often 
become  exceedingly  faL  Tlie  cane  stalks  being 
hollow,  having  no  pith,  and  being  divided  in- 
side every  few  inches  into  sections,  are  very 
combustible  when  dried  in  the  sun ;  and  the  air 
confined  within  the  hollow  sections,  warming 
by  the  external  heat,  explodes  with  consider- 
able force,  so  that  a  cane  brake  on  fire  sounds 
like  a  continued  roar  of  musketry. 

CAKEl,  or  KhaaU,  the  principal  seaport  of 
the  island  of  Candia  or  Crete,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Candia,  80  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Retimo 
and  60  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Candia;  pop.  about 
10.000,  of  whom  8,600  are  Mohammedans. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and 
deep  ditches,  which  are  in  a  very  neglected 
condition.  The  harbor  is  not  good,  being 
exposed  to  N.  winds,  but  was  formerly  the 
best  of  the  island.  It  has  several  Greek 
churches,  Mohammedan  mosquea,  a  Catholic 
church,  and  a  Jewish  synagogue.  In  1S09 
an  agricultural  bank  was  established  by  the 
Turkish  authorities,  and  a  tract  of  land  set 
apart  for  a  model  farm.  There  are  several 
schools,  among  which  is  a  normal  school,  estab- 
lished in  1871.  under  French  teaeberi  The 
imports  in  1870  amounted  to  $1,04G,100,  the 
principal  articles  being  fionr,  grwn,  and  manu- 
factured articles;  the  exports  amounted  to 
$1,590,100,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  soop, 
olive  oil,  and  silk. — Canca  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  Cydonia.    It  carae  into  the  posses- 
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don  of  the  Tnrkg  in  1643,  It  anffered  consid- 
erably by  the  earthquake  of  October,  1656,  and 
was  the  ftcene  of  a  bloody  riot  against  tbe 
Christians  in  1858. 

CUfSA-ABGCULES,  tmt,  a  Spanish  st&t«s- 
man,  born  in  Asturias  in  1T70,  iliei)  in  1843. 
lie  waa  deputy  from  Valencia  Ut  the  cortes  of 
1912.  After  tba  revolution  of  1820  he  was 
appointed  finance  n]inist«r.  While  in  this  of- 
fice he  presented  to  tlie  cortos  n  report  on  tbe 
church  and  state  property  of  Spain,  and  a  pa- 
per on  the  condition  of  the  Spanish  revenae,  in 
which  he  showed  the  insufficiency  of  the  na- 
tional income  to  meet  current  eipenees.  He 
proposed  an  immediate  loan,  and  to  sell  one 
seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  property,  tojrether 
with  tbe  small  possessions  in  Africa,  and  to 
levy  indirect  taxes.  These  proposals  created 
ahftrp  discnssiona,  and  were  adopted  only  in 
part,  and  he  retired  from  tlie  miDistry.  When 
the  constitution  was  suppressed  he  fled  to 
Eofrlond,  where  he  wrote  EInaentot  de  la  ci' 
tntia  de  haeUnda  (Svo,  London,  182S);  Dic- 
eionario  de  haeienda,  para  el  uto  de  la  tiiprema 
dirteeion  de  ella  (5  vols.  Svo,  London,  1827- 
'8);  and  Ohitrraeionn  tobre  la  giierra  de  la 
Peninimla,  in  which  lie  disputed  the  carrent 
Englinh  assertions  that  the  ancccss  of  the  Span- 
ish war  for  independence  was  niainly  owing  to 
the  Itrilisli  armies.  lie  returned  to  Spain  in 
1829,  and  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  ar- 
chive* at  Simancas,  where  he  liegan  a  his- 
tory of  Spain  thim  the  earliest  times. 

CiXGE,  Ihb    See  l)u  Cakor. 

UXIBIS,  n  tribe  of  the  Abenaqoi  nation  on 
the  Kennebec  river,  and  by  some  called  tbe 
real  Abcnmiuis.    (See  ABKSAQnH.) 

MXif  ATTI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
and  U  m.  N.  E,  of  Girgenti,  on  tbe  river  Naro ; 
pop.  abont  20.000.  In  the  vicinity  are  exten- 
sive niinea  of  stilphnr. 

ClKlCrU.    See  Don  Star. 

CINIIU,  Lilf;!,  an  Italian  arcliaiolofrist  and 
architect,  born  in  Casale  in  1705,  died  in  Flor- 
ence, Oct  17,  185«.  He  was  for  several  years 
professor  of  architt'ctore  in  Tnrin.  condncted 
tlie  excavations  at  Tnxctilnm  in  1689,  and  those 
of  the  Appiun  way  in  1848,  and  wrote  on  them 


and  also  on  church  architecture,  tbe  topogra- 
phy of  Rome,  and  kindred  subjects. 

CiKDil,  GltTinl  Aifcla,  an  Italian  painter  and 
engraver,  bom  in  Rome  about  1620,  died  in 
1606.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Domenichino,  and 
his  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  and  of  6t.  Bar- 
tholomew are  two  admiraole  altarpieoee  in  tfae 
church  of  St.  Martin,  Borne. 

ClNnO,  Prlue  tC     See  Bonaparte,  LrciKS. 

cms.  I.  Guta  >■}«■,  a  southern  constellatioii 
containing  Sirins,  or  the  dog  star.  It  is  ritn- 
at«d  below  the  foot  of  Orion,  and  contains  81 
stars.  II.  Cub  Maw,  a  northern  constellation, 
whose  appearance  in  the  morning  twilight 
gave  the  Egyptians  notice  of  the  approach  of 
dog  days.  It  is  nearCanis  M>gor,  ana  contuna 
14  atare,  of  which  Procyon  ia  the  principal. 
I  C1NI8ICB,  Petru,  a  Dutch  Jesuit,  bom  at 
Nim^^en,  May  8,  1521,  died  at  Fribonrg  in 
Switzerland,  Dec.  21.  1697.  He  Latinized  his 
original  name  of  De  Ilondt  (the  dog).  Re  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  conncil  of  Trent  in 
1545,  was  selected  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
I.  for  his  preacher,  and  was  the  first  to  hold 
the  office  of  provincial  or  eccleriastical  gov- 
ernor of  the  Jesuits  in  Germany.  He  contributed 
powerfully  in  spreading  the  influence  of  the 
order  in  that  country,  and  established  Jesuit 
colleges  at  Prague  in  Bohemia,  at  Fribourg  in 
Switzerland,  and  at  Augsburg  and  Dillingen  in 
Bavaria.  He  was  the  author  of  a  larger  and  a 
smaller  catocbism.  The  bei-t  edition  of  the 
former  is  that  of  Antwerp  of  1687,  and  the 
most  recent  edition  that  of  Landahut  of  1843. 
Tbe  smoUer  cat«chism  {Inttitntiona  ChrU- 
tUina  Pielati*,»ire  Parent  Catrchumut  Catko- 
liforam)  has  passed  through  more  than  100 
editions  since  its  publication  in  1566,  and  has 
been  translated  into  most  modem  languages. 

CINITZ,  FrMrkh  Bad*lf  Ladwig,  heron,  a 
Oennan  poet  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  Berlin, 
Nov.  27,  1654,  died  there.  Aug.  16,  1699-  He 
belonged  to  an  ancient  Brandenbnrg  family, 
studied  jarisprndcnce  at  Leyden  and  I«ipwc, 
travelled  in  France,  England,  and  Italy,  and 
af^r  1677  was  emjiloycil  in  many  important 
diplomatic  missions.  '  He  survived  his  wife, 
DorotbeaorDorisvonAmimb,  four  years.  Tho 
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rem&rkalile  character  of  this  lad;  has  been 
eulogized  by  Varnhagen  von  Ense  and  Franz 
Horn,  and  Can'tz's  poem  on  occas'on  of  her 
death  and  two  of  h  e  rel  gions  poema  are  among 
hb  moat  popular  effos  ons  He  excelled  n 
aatirical  aod  d  dact  c  poetry  A  select  on  of 
his  works  is  in  the  B  hlxothek  dtr  deuUehen 
LiehUtr  det  17.  JiihrhanderU  (Le  ps  c   1888) 


monly  seen  in  child  en,  and  usually  connected 
■with  derangement  of  the  d  gest  ve  apparatus 
The  ulcers  are  small  c  rcular  enperfi  al  filled 
with  a  white  thick  exadation,  somet 


;  they  originate  n  small  hard 
and  painful  pro  n  nencos,  » I  1  are  soon 
changed  into  ves  cles,  wh  n  e  tl  o  name  e 
aicular  stomatitis.  When  the  ulcers  are  few 
in  number  they  qaickly  disappear,  their  cica- 
trization being  hastened  by  aatrin^nt  or  cans- 
tio  appUcations,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  gen- 
tle aperients.  In  unhealthy  children  the  nlcers 
are  apt  to  be  confluent,  and  tend  tc  spread  to 
the  (esophagus  and  stomach ;  in  snch  cases 
there  may  be  conitiderable  couAtitutionat  dis- 
tnrbanoes,  requiring  tonics  and  alterntives. 
The  predispoaing  cause  of  apbtliffi  is  auytbing 
that  enfeebles  the  system,  and  the  exciting 
cause  any  irritation  in  the  mouth  from  foreign 
bodies,  decaying  teeth,  or  acrid  food.  The 
usnal  seat  is  un  the  inside  of  the  lower  lip  and 
oheeka,  and  on  the  tongue,  though  they  may 
occnr  on  almost  any  part  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Billard  represents  them  as  ulcerations 
of  the  mnciparous  glands  or  follicles,  but  in 
many  cases  tney  are  loo  snperfici^  to  admit  of 
tliis  explanation.  When  [hey  occur  in  debili- 
tated constitutions,  in  the  course  of  other  dis- 
eases, they  form  a  painful  and  dangerous  com- 
plication, from  their  liability  to  extend  and  to 
tabe  OD  a  gangrenous  aspect.  They  are  gene- 
rally only  a  local  affection,  and  require  for 
their  removal  only  local  applications.  The 
best  of  these  are  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  either 
in  the  solid  form  or  in  solution,  and  borate  of 
soda,  which  is  often  used  dissolved  in  honey. 
Internal  remedies  are  rarely  required.  The 
retom  of  the  ulcers  may  bo  prevented  by  at- 
tention to  the  genera!  rules  of  hygiene,  and 
especially  to  the  diet,  which  shonid  be  simple, 
nutritions,  and  osaily  digested. 

CJSKEB  WOUI,  the  caterpillar  of  a  nocturnal 
lepidopterous  insect,  or  raotli,  of  the  family 
geometra.  Lion,  (or  phalanita,  Lat.),  of  the 
croup  hyheraiada.  and  the  genus  nnuopteryx. 
In  the  moths  from  which  canker  worms  are 

Eroduced  the  females  are  wingless.  The  males 
ave  antenniB  with  a  downy  edging  on  each 
aide;  the  win^  are  largo  and  silky,  and  when 
at  rest  the  fore  wings  entirely  cover  the  hind 
wmgs ;  the  fore  wings  are  ash-colored,  with  a 
whitish  spot  on  the  front  edge  near  the  tip,  and 
two  irregular  white  hands  crossing  them,  with 
black  dots  along  the  sides  and  outer  margin ; 
the  hind  wings  are  pale  ash,  with  a  blackish  dot 
vou  in. — 16 
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near  the  middle ;  the  expanse  of  wings  is  aboat 
1}  inch.  This  is  the  common  American  spe- 
c'es,  wh'ch  's  s  nailer  and  darker  than  the 
Eu  opean   and  s  the  ^  i^emata  (Peck);  there 


is  a  smaller  species,  without  the  whitish  hands 
and  spots,  the  A.  pomelaria  (Harris).  These 
moths  usually  come  out  of  tho  ground  about 
the  middle  of  Uarch,  sometimes  a  little  earlier 
or  later,  according  to  the  season,  and  contione 
to  rise  for  about  three  weeks;  iu  mild  winters 
they  have  been  seen  in  every  month  from 
October  to  March ;  the  females  are  most  numer- 
ous in  autumn  and  winter,  and  the  males  most 
abundant  in  the  spring.  The  wingless  females 
creep  up  the  trunks  of  the  nearest  trees,  and  are 
followed  in  a  few  days  by  the  males,  when  tho 
pairing  takes  place ;  the  eggp  are  placed  on  the 
branches  in  clusters  of  60  to  100,  the  number 
usually  laid  by  each  female,  and  are  attached 
by  B  water-proof  varnish;  soon  after  this  the 
insect  dies.  The  eggs  are  hatched  from  the  1st 
to  the  middle  of  Hay,  at  the  time  when  tha  red 
currant  blossoms  and  the  yonng  leaves  of  the 
apple  begin  to  start ;  the  young  worms  gather 
upon  the  tender  leaves,  and  creep  into  the  buda 
and  flowers ;  at  first  they  make  but  small  holes, 
but  at  last  devour  all  the  pulpy  part  of  tho 
leaves  of  the  ajiple,  elm,  cherry,  plum,  lime,  and 
other  native  and  cultivated  trees.  The  worms 
vary  considerably  in  color  within  the  limits  of 
the  same  spjecies;  when  very  yonng  they  are  of 
a  blackish  brown  color,  with  a  yellowish  stripe 
on  each  side,  the  belly  whitish,  and  two  bands 
of  this  color  across  tho  head;  when  f ally  grown 
they  become  ash-colored  on  the  back,  black  on 
the  aides  with  a  pale  yellowish  line  below  it; 
scnnearednllgreenish  yellow,  othersgreen  with 
two  white  stripes  on  the  back,  and  others  clay- 
colored;  when  full-grown  they  are  neorly  on 
inch  in  length.  After  eating  for  about  four 
weeks,  they  begin  to  quit  the  trees  on  which 
they  have  fed ;  some  creep  down,  but  most  let 
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themselves  down  fVom  the  branches hj  threads; 
they  burrow  immediately  into  the  earth,  from 
two  to  sis  inches  in  depth,  according  to  the 
nature  of  tlie  soil ;  they  make  little  cavities  in 
the  eartli  by  turning  themselves  round,  and  are 
changed  into  chrysalids  within  24  hours,  tiiose 
of  the  females  being  the  largest ;  the  chrysnlis 
state  may  continue  till  the  following  spring,  or 
it  may  cease  in  mild  weather  in  the  autumn. 
They  come  out  of  the  ground  mostly  in  the 
night.  Nature  seems  to  desire  to  confine  the 
canker  worms  to  a  limited  space,  as  the  females 
have  no  wings,  and  bury  themselves  within 
the  spread  of  the  trees  from  which  they  de- 
scend; but  accidents  have  extended  them  to 
remote  localities.  The  canker  worm  has  ten 
legs,  six  anterior  jointed  ones,  and  four  fidshy 
prop  legs  behind ;  they  are  called  span  worms 
and  loopers  from  their  singular  mode  of  pro- 
gression ;  from  the  absence  of  the  three  inter- 
mediate pairs  of  prop  legs  in  the  centre  of  the 
body,  when  creeping  they  arch  up  the  back 
and  bring  forward  the  hind  part  of  the  body, 
and  then,  resting  on  their  prop  legs,  they 
stretch  out  to  their  full  length  in  a  straight 
line,  and  so  repeat  the  spanning  process. — The 
ravages  of  canker  worms  are  not  very  apparent 
till  June,  when  they  are  most  voracious;  but 
then  the  leafless  and  apparently  withered  fruit 
trees  and  elms  attbrd  a  melancholy  spectacle. 
The  best  way  of  destroying  the  canker  worm 
is  to  prevent  the  females  from  ascending  trees 
to  deposit  their  eggs;  various  methods  have 
been  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  consisting  in 
the  application  of  viscid  substances  to  the 
trunk,  immediately  on  the  bark  or  on  strips  of 
cloth,  paper,  or  board ;  tar  is  generally  used, 
and  it  should  be  applied  from  November,  and 
renewed  daily  as  long  as  the  insects  come 
forth ;  tin  troughs  filled  with  cheap  oil  a  few 
feet  above  the  prpund  have  been  tried  with 
success  on  a  small  scale;  melted  india  rubber 
has  been  recommended  in  England.  When 
the  worms  are  on  the  leaves,  they  may  be  de- 
stroyed on  small  and  choice  trees  by  dusting 
air-slacked  lime  on  them  when  wet  with  dew. 
Showering  with  a  mixture  of  whale-oil  soap  in 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  seven 
gallons,  will  kill  the  worms  without  iiguring 
the  leaves  or  the  fruit.  By  jarring  the  limbs 
many  worms  will  descend  with  their  silken 
threads  and  may  be  easily  killed.  After  they 
have  entered  the  ground,  they  may  be  killed 
by  digging  or  ploughing  under  the  trees,  scat- 
tering a  few  grains  of  corn,  and  turning  a  few 
hogs  into  the  orchard ;  these  animals  will  root 
up  and  devour  the  chrysalids,  and  will  crush 
many  with  their  feet.  Canker  worms  are 
eaten  by  many  species  of  birds;  ground  beetles 
also  devour  them ;  the  potter  wasp  fills  her 
clay  cells  with  them  as  food  for  her  young ; 
ichneumon  flies  deposit  their  eggs  in  them,  and 
the  little  maggots  thence  arising  feed  upon 
tlieir  substance;  even  their  eggs  are  pierced 
by  a  small  four-winged  fly,  sometimes  every 
one  in  a  cluster  being  tims  rendered  abortive. 


No  doubt  beast,  bird,  and  insect  would  be 
enough  to  keep  the  canker  worms  within  their 
natural  limits ;  but  since  the  felling  of  the  for- 
ests in  which  they  naturally  dwell,  and  the 
persecution  of  insectivorous  birds  which  devour 
them,  the  worms  seem  to  have  increased  in 
spite  of  all  man^s  destructive  ingenuity.  In 
our  northern  cities  the  best  rero^y  for  them 
yet  found  has  been  the  introduction  of  English 
sparrows,  which  seem  to  have  almost  extemu- 
nated  them. — For  fuller  information  on  these 
pests,  and  the  best  means  of  destroying  them,  aee 
Harris's  "  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation." 

CANlf  ABIS  IHDICl.    See  IIsmp. 

CABni[£}  a  town  of  ancient  Apulia,  in  Italy, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Aufidus  (Ofanto), 
about  6  m.  from  its  month  in  the  Adriatic,  and 
about  8  m.  N.  E.  of  the  ancient'  Canuaium. 
Near  it,  and  probably  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
river  (though  tlils  is  a  point  much  disputed 
among  historians),  the  Romans  experienced  on 
Aug.  2,  216  B.  C,  the  most  disastrous  of  all 
their  defeats  at  the  hands  of  Hannibal.  Tlie 
Carthaginian  leader  had  spent  the  preceding 
winter  find  spring  at  Geronium ;  but  the  scar- 
city of  provisions  induced  him  to  move  further 
south  to  Canme,  where  he  surprised  the  guard, 
captured  the  Roman  magazines  of  suppliea,  and 
established  his  headquarters  for  the  harvest 
season.  The  Romans  had  employed  the  spring 
in  raising  a  ne\f  and  very  lar^e  army,  and  the 
consuls  for  the  year,  L.  u£milius  Paulus  and  0. 
Terentius  Yarro,  now  advanced  against  the  Car- 
tliaginians  with  nearly  90,000  men,  a  force 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  Hannibal.  uSmilius, 
pursuing  the  policy  of  Fabius  Maximus,  was 
imwilling,  in  spite  of  this  advantage,  to  risk  an 
oj)en  conflict ;  but  he  and  Yarro  commanded 
on  alternate  days,  and  the  latter  insisted  on 
engaging  the  enemy.  The  armies  accordingly 
joined  battle  in  the  plains  near  the  town.  The 
superiority  of  Hannibal's  cavalry  and  the  skill 
of  his  light-armed  foot  soldiers  turned  the  ad- 
vantage at  once  against  the  Romans,  and  their 
troops,  forced  by  Hannibal  to  take  up  a  posi- 
tion with  their  faces  toward  the  sxm,  ana  to- 
ward a  fierce  wind  which  blew  the  dust  against 
them,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  almost  sur- 
rounded, and  completely  cut  to  pieces.  Han- 
nibal's loss  was  insignificant.  Yarro  in  part 
atoned  for  his  rashness  by  skilfully  conducting 
the  retreat  of  the  remnant  of  the  army  .to 
Canusium.  -^milius  fell  in  the  battle. — The 
ancient  name  is  represented  by  the  modem 
Canne,  a  small  town  on  its  site,  where  a  few 
Roman  remains  still  exist. 

CAKNEL  COAL.    See  Coal. 

CANHnELTOBT,  a  town  of  Perry  county,  Ind., 
on  the  Ohio  river,  146  m.  below  Cincinnati ; 
pop.  in  1870,  2,481.  It  contains  several 
churches  and  schools,  a  newspaper,  and  some 
fine  residences,  Tlie  Cannelton  cotton  mill 
employs  several  hundred  operatives,  and  man- 
ufactures 40,000  yards  of  sheetings  vqv  week. 
The  factory,  which  is  300  ft  long  and  four  sto- 
ries high,  is  built  of  variegated  sandstone,  and 


CANNES 

presents  a  iptendid  apponrnDce  from  tlie  river. 
In  the  hilis  which  surrauod  the  town  are  found 
b«d9  of  cannel  coal,  l.ring  in  nearly  horizontal 
strata  4  or  6  ft.  thick,  and  easily  accessible. 
Fire  clay,  limestone,  and  fine  sandutune  for 
building  purposes  are  fuund  interstratiKed  with 
the  coal.  Before  the  establiabment  of  tlie 
American  cannel  cool  company,  which  was  in- 
corporated in  1836,  CanneitoQ  contained  only 
four  or  five  log  cabins. 

CANNES,  a  seaport  of  France,  department  of 
AIpes-Maritimea,  on  the  Mediterranean,  15  m. 
8.  W.  of  Nice;  pop.  in  1806,  9,618.  The  cli- 
mate is  nnhealthy  in  the  summer,  but  in  the 
winter  it  is  a  favorite  resort  for  invalids  from 
En(;land  and  the  north  of  Franco.  Napoleon 
landed  here  on  his  return  from  Elba,  March  1, 
1810.  Up  to  1837  Cacnes  was  a  poor  fishiog 
village,  but  in  that  year  Lord  Brougham  took 
np  his  re^dence  here,  and  contributed  greatly 
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to  the  growth  of  the  town.  He  died  hero,  May 
T,  J868,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery.  Ilia 
puve  being  marked  by  a  large  granite  cross. 
Oppotiite  the  town  is  the  island  of  Sto.  Margae- 
rite,  in  tho  citadel  of  which  the  "man  in  the 
iron  mftsk"woa  confined  from  1686  to  1698. 
The  snrronnding  country  is  fruitful  in  vines, 
olives,  and  oronftes,  and  a  brisk  trade  is  carried 
on  in  fmits,  sardines,  and  anchovies. 

Ciinflllie.  I.  GMift,  a  British  statesman,  bom 
in  London,  April  11,  1770,  died  at  Chiswick, 
Ang.  8,  1827.  His  father,  a  London  barrister 
of  an  ancient  family,  was  disinherited  upon  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Mory  Anne  Oostello  in 
1T9S,  and  died  shortly  before  the  birth  of  his 
son.  His  mother  went  upon  the  stage,  where 
she  met  vith  little  success.  He  was  sent  to 
Eton  at  the  expense  of  his  nncle,  Stratford 
Canning,  a  London  merchant,  father  of  Strat- 
ford Canning,  afterward  Viscount  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe.  He  manifested  decided  literary  tal- 
ent, wrote  a  poem  on  the  "  Slavery  of  Greece," 


and  edited  the  "Microcosm,"  a  school  period- 
ical. From  Eton  he  went  in  1787  to  Christ 
Church,  O;iford,  where  ho  gained  several 
prizes  for  Latin  poetry,  and  took  a  high  por- 
tion as  on  orator.  From  Oxford  he  went  to 
Lincoln's  Inn  to  study  for  the  bar;  but  by  the 
advice  of  Sheridan,  Burke,  Fox,  Grey,  and 
other  whip^s,  he  turned  his  attention  to  politics, 
coming  out,  however,  as  a  tory,  and  entering 

Sarliument  (1793)  under  the  ausiiices  of  Pitt. 
[e  did  not  address  the  house  till  the  following 
year  (January,  1704),  when  he  at  once  made  a 
marked  impression.  In  17SS  he  took  olhce  as 
under  secretary  of  state ;  in  1797  he  began 
with  others  the  pablication  of  tlie  political  pa- 
per, the  "  Anti- Jacobin ; "  in  1798  he  engaged 
in  Wilberforce's  plan  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade;  in  1700  he  was  appointed  one  of 
for  managing  the  affairs  of 
1  married  Joanna,  youngest 
daughter  of  Gen.  John 
Scott,  with  a  fortune 
of  £100,000;  and  in 
1801,  on  the  dissolution 
of  Pitt's  cabinet,  he  re- 
tired from  ofBcc.  On 
Pitt's  return  to  office 
in  1804  he  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  navy. 
After  a  brief  retire- 
ment in  1806,  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of 
Pitt,  he  reappeared  m 
office  in  1807,  as  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  in  the  duke  of 
Portland's  cabinet,  and 
distinguished  himself 
by  his  state  papers.  In 
1809  he  wns  involved 
in  a  qnorrel  with  one 
of  his  colleagnea.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  which  led 
toaduel,  and  afterward 
to  the  resignation  of  both  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  cabinet.  During  the  session  of  1812  he 
advocated  the  Catholic  emancipation  bill,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Grattan.  After  parliament 
was  dissolved  in  1612  he  was  returned  from 
Liverpool,  and  again  in  1814,  1818,  and  1820. 
In  1814  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Porta- 
gal ;  in  1816  he  became  president  of  the  board 
of  control;  and  in  1820,  to  avoid  participating 
in  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  he  resigned  his 
place  and  travelled  upon  the  continent.  In 
1822  he  was  named  governor  general  of  India, 
and  was  preparing  to  leave  England,  when  the 
suicide  of  Lord  Castlereagh  recalled  him  to 
tho  post  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs 
(SepL  IB,  1822).  WhUe  in  this  position,  in 
1825,  in  defiance  of  the  policy  of  the  holy  alli- 
ance, he  resolved  to  recognize  the  indeiien- 
dence  of,  and  open  diplomatic  intercourse  with, 
the  several  South  American  republics,  and 
soon  carried  his  intention  into  effect  In  1627 
he  was  made  premier,  but  when  the  appoint- 
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ment  was  aDnounced  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon, 
the  dnke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Bexley,  Viscount 
Melville,  Robert  Peel,  and  others,  resigned, 
and  compelled  him  to  solicit  an  alliance  with 
the  whigs.  He  was  supported  hj  Mr.  Brough- 
am. Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  Mr.  Tiemey,  but 
haa  to  sustain  a  most  formidable  opposition. 
Declaring  himself,  finally,  inimical  to  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  to  the  repeal  of  the  test 
and  corporation  acts,  he  was  left  without  a 
party,  and  it  wfla  the  vigor  of  his  foreign  policy 
alone  which  kept  him  in  position.  He  spoke 
for  the  last  time  on  June  27,  1827,  and  the 
next  month  signed  the  treaty  between  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Russia,  for  the  settlement 
of  the  affairs  of  Greece.  He  then  retired  for  a 
change  of  air  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire's  villa 
at  Chiswick,  where  he  died.  Be  was  buried  in 
Westminster  abbey,  his  tomb  being  close  by 
that  of  Pitt.  His  oratorical  abilities  were  of  a 
high  order,  and  his  poetical  talent  not  incon- 
siderable. Among  his  more  marked  speeches 
were  one  against  making  peace  with  the  French 
republic  (1798);  severd  in  defence  of  the  ex- 
ministry  (1801-'5) ;  in  favor  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation (1812);  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of 
the  new  governments  in  Spanish  South  Amer- 
ica (1825--'6);  and  against  the  repeal  of  the 
test  and  corporation  acts  (1827).  His 
"Speeches,"  with  a  memoir  by  R.  Therry, 
have  been  published  (6  vols.  8vo,  London, 
1828) ;  and  his  poems,  which  are  remarkable 
for  wit  and  point,  are  given  in  the  "Poetry 
of  the  Anti-Jacobin  "  (enlarged  ed.,  London, 
1854  and  1858).  II.  Charles  Johi,  viscount 
and  earl,  a  British  statesman,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  at  Brompton,  Dec.  14,  1812,  died 
in  London,  June  17,  1862.  He  was  educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  in  1888  he 
took  a  first  class  in  classics  and  a  second  class 
in  mathematics.  In  1886  he  represented  War- 
wick in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  in  March, 
1837,  after  his  mother's  death  (on  whom  the 
peerage  was  conferred  in  1828),  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  house  of  lords  as  Viscounl  Canning. 
In  1841  he  was  made  under  secretanr  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  and  in  1842  chiei  commis- 
sioner of  woods  and  forests.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  great  industrial  exhibition  of 
1851,  and  in  1853  became  postmaster  general, 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  under  the  Aberdeen 
administration.  On  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Dalhousie  in  1855  he  was  appointed  governor 
general  of  India.  The  sepoy  mutiny  broke  out 
during  his  administration,  and  he  w*as  as  much 
censured  for  his  leniency  at  the  beginning  of 
the  outbreak  as  for  his  severity  afterward. 
His  proclamation  confiscating  the  lands  of  the 
talookdars  of  Oude  elicited  a  strong  condemna- 
tory counter-despatch  from  Lord  EUenborough, 
president  of  the  board  of  control,  and  was 
vetoed  by  the  home  government.  His  subse- 
quent conciliatory  course  did  so  much  toward 
the  pacification  of  India,  that  in  April,  1859, 
he  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament   He  was  raised  to  the  earldom  of 


Canning,  May  21,  1859,  and  was  made  knight 
of  the  garter.  May  21,  1862.  He  died  without 
issue,  and  the  title  became  extinct.  In  1871  a 
statue  of  him,  by  Foley,  was  erected  in  West- 
minster abbey.  III.  StntfM.  See  Stbattosd 
DB  Redoliffe. 

CANNON,  a  heavy  implement  used  to  set  pro- 
jectiles in  motion  by  means  of  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder.  Its  general  form  is  that  of  a  tube 
closed  at  one  end.  The  term  is  applied  to  all 
heavy  firearms  which  are  discharged  from  car- 
riages, in  contradistinction  to  small  arms  which 
are  discharged  from  the  hand  or  shoulder. 
The  introduction  of  cannon  followed  the  inyen- 
tion  of  gunpowder.  The  first  used  were  conical, 
and  resembled  an  apothecary^s  mortar  inter- 
nally and  externally.  They  were  called  mor- 
tars, bombards,  and  vases ;  they  were  fired  at 
high  angles,  and  in  consequence  of  the  slow 
combustion  of  the  gunpowder  of  that  day,  the 
stone  missiles  which  they  threw  moved  with 
little  velocity.  (See  Abtilleet.)  To  econo- 
mize the  action  of  the  powder,  and  to  give 
greater  accuracy  to  the  fire,  the  bore  was  after- 
ward made  nearly  cylindrical,  and  from  four 
to  eight  calibres  long,  terminating  at  the  bot- 
tom in  a  very  narrow  and  deep  chamber,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  increase  the  effect  of 
the  powder  by  retarding  the  escape  of  the  gas. 
These  cannon  were  further  improved  by  maUng 
the  bores  perfectly  cylindrical,  and  were  called 
perriires^  from  the  fact  that  they  fired  stone 
balls.  The  first  bombards  were  made  of  bars 
of  iron  bound  together  by  hoops;  they  were 
afterward  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  finidly 
of  cast  metals,  bronze,  iron,  and  steel.  Bronxe 
cannon  were  used  in  the  time  of  John  the  Good 
of  France  (1860-^64).  Cannon  loaded  at  the 
breech  were  among  the  earliest  forms  intro- 
duced, but  they  were  abandoned  for  want  of 
strength  in  the  mechanism.  The  introduction 
of  cast-iron  projectiles  led  to  the  invention  of  a 
new  kind  of  cannon  called  culverins,  the  shape 


Fio.  1. — Cnhrerin. 

and  appearance  of  which  were  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  guns  now  in  use.  The  great 
strength  of  these  cannon  and  their  piv{fec- 
tiles  permitted  the  use  of  larger  charges  of 
gunpowder,  and  marked  an  important  step 'in 
the  improvement  of  artillery.  The  idea  pre- 
vailed among  ancient  artillerists  that  the  range 
increased  with  the  length  of  the  piece,  and 
consequently  many  culverins  of  enormous  length 
were  cast.  A  remarkable  piece  of  this  kind, 
familiarly  known  as  ^' Queen  Anne^s  pocket 

fiece,^^  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Dover,  England, 
t  is  25  ft.  long,  and  carries  a  ball  weighing 
only  25  lbs.  In  1478  an  attempt  was  mi^e  to 
use  mortars  for  throwing  hollow  projectiles 
filled  with  powder,  to  which  was  attached  a 
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burning  match  for  the  pnrpose  of  setting  the 
powder  on  fire;  bnt  this  practice  was  aban- 
doned for  a  time,  owing  to  the  rudeness  of  the 
methods,  and  the  frequency  of  accidents  result- 
ing therefrom.  Means  were  however  devised 
in  1684  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  which 
had  been  encountered,  and  for  perfecting  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  mortars.  They  are 
now  in  use  throughout  the  world,  and  owing 
to  the  great  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  constructing  armored  ships  and  fortifi- 
cations, 80  as  to  render  them  proof  against  direct 
fire,  mortars  and  mortar  or  vertical  firing  are 
attracting  special  attention  from  artillerists  and 
engineers.  In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  a  great 
variety  of  mortars  were  used,  some  of  which, 
trailed  Comminges  after  their  inventor,  threw 
projectiles  weighing  as  much  as  550  lbs.  Du- 
ring our  civil  war,  wooden  mortars  of  the  most 
primitive  kind,  made  of  logs  bored  or  burnt 
out,  and  with  very  light  charges  at  close  range, 
were  used  etfectually  by  the  Union  troops  at 
Yicksburg,  for  throwing  grenades  and  small 
shells  into  the  enemy^s  lines.  Thirteen-inch 
mortars  of  cast  iron  were  used  also  in  the  siege 
of  Fort  Pulaski  and  the  attack  upon  the  forts 
below  New  Orleans,  while  those  of  a  smaller 
calibre  were  used  at  the  siege  of  Petersburg, 
wider  the  direction  of  Gen.  H.  L.  Abbott,  in 
pursuance  of  an  idea  suggested  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Bormann,  of  the  Belgian  service.  He  proposed 
to  convert  a  10-inch  mortar  shell  into  a  spheri- 
cal case  shot,  by  filling  it  with  balls  and  a 
bursting  charge  sufficient  to  rupture  the  shell, 
the  fuse  to  be  so  timed  as  to  explode  the  charge 
about  50  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  expedient 
was  of  great  effect,  and  will  doubtless  be  imi- 
tated in  future  wars.  A  light  kind  of  mortar, 
called  Coehom  after  its  inventor,  and  weighing 
about  160  lbs.,  mounted  upon  wooden  block^ 
furnished  with  handles,  designed  to  throw  24- 
pound  shells,  is  also  an  effective  gun  for  use 
against  rifie  pits  or  light  breastworks,  and  is 
again  becoming  popular.  Early  attempts  were 
made  to  throw  hollow  projectiles  from  per- 
ri^res  and  culverins;  but  great  difficulties  were 
experienced  in  loading  them,  and  the  accidents 
which  resulted  caused  the  practice  to  be  aban- 
doned for  a  time.  Subsequently,  however,  the 
effort  was  renewed,  and,  after  the  length  of 
the  piece  was  reduced  so  that  the  projectile 
could  be  placed  in  position  by  hand,  became 
successful.  These  short  cannon  came  rapidly 
into  use,  and,  under  the  name  of  howitzers 
(Ger.  Hauhitzen\  are  now  found  in  the  artillery 
systems  of  all  nations. — The  calibre  of  a  can- 
non is  the  diameter  of  its  bore,  given  in  inches, 
or  in  the  weight  of  the  ball  which  it  takes;  but 
since  the  introduction  of  rifled  cannon  and 
elongated  shot,  the  calibre  of  a  gun  is  generally 
expressed  in  the  measure  used  in  giving  the 
diameter  of  the  bore.  Each  nation  has  its  own 
system  of  calibres,  and  no  two  have  the  same. 
Changes  are  continually  being  made,  and  im- 
provements are  everywhere  in  progress.  Du- 
ring the  past  20  years  many  novelties  have 


been  introduced  both  in  the  construction  and 
the  use  of  cannon.  In  1820  the  heaviest  gun 
mounted  upon  our  seacoast  was  the  24-pdr. 
throwing  a  ball  5*82  inches  in  diameter.  At  pre- 
sent (1878)  the  heaviest  is  a  cast-iron  smooth- 
bored  20-inch  gun,  throwing  a  shell  weighing 
1 ,080  lbs.,  with  a  charge  of  powder  varying  from 
100  to  200  lbs. — Cannon  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  nature,  uses,  and  peculiarities,  as 
guns,  howitzers,  and  mortars,  or  as  field,  moun- 
tain, prairie,  siege,  and  seacoast  cannon;  or 
again,  as  rified  and  smooth-bored  cannon.  The 
principal  parts  and  nomenclature  of  cannon  are 
shown  in  fig.  6.  The  interior  of  cannon  may 
be  divided  into  three  distinct  parts :  the  vent, 
or  channel  by  which  fire  is  communicated  to 
the  charge ;  the  chamber,  or  seat  of  the  charge ; 
and  the  bore,  or  that  part  of  the  cylinder  passed 
over  by  the  prqjectile.  The  size  of  the  vent 
should  be  as  small  as  possible  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  escape  of  the  gas,  and  the  erosion 
of  the  metal  which  results  from  it;  and  ex- 
periment shows  that  the  interior  orifice  of  the 
vent  should  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber  equal  to  a  quarter  of 
its  diameter,  or  at  the  junction  of  the  sides  of 
the  chamber  with  the  curve  of  the  bottom. 
The  form  of  the  chamber,  or  seat  of  the  charge, 
has  an  effect  upon  the  force  of  the  gunpowder, 
as  well  as  upon  the  strength  of  the  piece  to  re- 
sist it:  and  experience  has  shown  that  its  length 
should  in  general  be  equal  to  its  diameter,  and 
its  surface  should  be  as  small  as  possible  com- 
pared with  its  volume.  The  charges  with  which 
solid  projectiles  are  fired  being  generally  greater 
than  one  sixth  of  their  weight,  the  cartridge 
occupies  a  space  the  length  of  which  is  greater 
than  the  diameter ;  the  form  of  the  seat  of  the 
charge  is  therefore  simply  the  bore  prolonged. 
This  arrangement  reduces  the  length  of  the 
charge  so  that  its  infiammation  is  as  complete 
as  possible  before  the  projectile  begins  to  move. 
To  give  additional  strength  to  the  breech,  the 
bottom  of  the  bore  is  generally  rounded  nito 
an  arc  of  a  circle,  but  is  sometimes  hemispheri- 
cal, tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  bore.  All 
cannon  of  the  newest  models  have  the  bottom 
of  the  bore  finished  as  a  semi-ellipsoid,  this  form 
being  thought  to  give  greater  strength  than  the 
hemisphere.  The  following  figures  mustrate  the 

various  forms  of  cham- 
bers in  use.  In  the  earli- 
er days  of  artillery,  when 
mealed  powder  was  ha- 
bitually used,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  longest 

Fio.  2.-CyiiiKiricri  dum-  V^^^  gave  the  groat- 
ber.  est  range.     In  accord- 


Fio.  8,— Conical  Chamber.        Fio.  4.— Spberloal  Chamber. 
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ancc  with  this  idea,  calverins  were  made  of 
great  leDgth,  and  were  only  shortened  after 
repeated  experiments  showing  that  the  range 
increased  at  each  reduction  in  length.  The 
length  of  the  bore  has  an  important  effect  upon 
the  velocity  and  range  of  the  ball.  This  will  be 
clearly  seen  by  a  consideration  of  the  forces 
which  accelerate  and  retard  its  movements. 
The  accelerating  force  is  due  to  the  expansive 
effort  of  the  burning  powder,  which  is  great- 
est when  the  grains  are  completely  converted 
into  gas,  which  in  turn  depends  upon  the  size 
of  the  charge  and  the  size  and  constitution 
of  the  grains.  The  retarding  forces  are  the 
friction  of  the  projectile  against  tlie  sides  of 
the  bore,  the  shocks  of  the  projectile  striking 
against  the  sides  of  the  bore,  and  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  column  of  air  in  front  of 
the  projectile.  As  the  accelerating  force  of 
the  charge  increases  up  to  a  certain  point,  or 
till  the  combustion  is  completed,  and  rapidly 
diminishes  as  the  space  in  rear  of  the  projectile 
increases,  and  as  the  retarding  forces  are  al- 
ways opposed  to  its  motion,  it  follows  that 
there  is  a  point  where  tliese  forces  would  be- 
come equal,  and  the  projectile  move  with  its 
greatest  velocity ;  it  also  follows  that  after  the 
projectile  passes  this  point  its  velocity  decreases, 
until  it  is  finally  brought  to  a  state  of  rest, 
which  would  be  tlie  case  in  a  cannon  of  great 
length.  Experiments  made  by  Mjy.  Mordecai 
show  that  the  velocity  increases  with  the  length 
of  bore  up  to  25  calibres,  but  that  the  gain  be- 
yond 16  calibres  gave  an  increase  of  only  -^  to 
the  effect  of  a  4-1  b.  charge.  Taking  the  cali- 
bre as  the  unit  of  measure,  it  has  been  found 
by  experience  that  the  length  of  bore  is  great- 
er for  small  arms  which  fire  leaden  bullets 
than  for  guns  which  fire  iron  shot,  and  great- 
er again  for  the  latter  than  for  howitzers  and 
mortars  which  fire  hollow  proiectiles.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  artillery,  when  dust  in- 
stead of  grained  powder  was  used,  the  weight 
of  the  charge  was  equal  to  that  of  the  pro- 
jectile ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  a  charge 
of  i)Owder  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  weight 
of  the  projectile,  and  a  bore  of  18  calibres 
long,  are  the  most  favorable  combination  that 
can  be  made  in  smooth-bored  cannon,  to  obtain 
the  greatest  range  with  the  least  strain  upon 
the  piece  and  its  carriage. — The  exterior  form 
of  a  cannon  depends  upon  the  strength  neces- 
sary to  resist  the  varying  pressure  of  the  gas 
generated  by  the  combustion  of  the  gunpow- 
der, and  in  general  terms  may  be  described  as 
being  largest  at  the  seat  of  the  charge,  and 
gradually  decreasing  toward  the  muzzle,  at  or 
near  which  it  is  smallest.  Various  methods 
have  been  resorted  to  for  determining  the  pres- 
sure of  the  gases  throughout  the  bore,  and 
deducing  therefrom  the  proper  exterior  form 
for  the  different  kinds  ot  cannon.  The  most 
successful  of  these  is  a  modification  of  a  plan 
first  used  by  Col.  Bomford  about  1841,  and 
subsequently  improved  by  the  late  Gen.  Ro<l- 
maii  of  the  United  States  ordnance  corps.     It 


consists  in  boring  a  series  of  small  holes  throogfa 
the  sides  of  a  cannon  at  right  angles  to  its  axis, 
at  intervals  of  one  calibre,  and  loading  them 
with  steel  balls,  which  are  projected  by  the 
force  of  the  charge  into  a  bculistic  pendalnm. 
The  pressure  at  the  various  points  is  calculated 
from  the  velocity  given  to  the  baUs.  By  this 
plan  the  form  of  the  guns  known  as  columbiads 
was  determined.  Gen.  Rodman^s  modificaticm 
consists  in  substituting  for  the  bullets  a  steel 
punch  which  is  pressed  by  the  force  of  the 
gases  into  a  piece  of  soft  copper.  The  weight 
necessary  to  make  an  equal  mdentation  by  the 
same  punch  in  the  same  copper  is  then  obtained 
by  machinery  for  each  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
gun,  and  a  curve  constructed  by  plotting  the 
results  thus  obtained,  as  in  the  following  dia- 
gram. The  ordinates  of  the  curve  A  show  the 
pressure  on  the  bore  at  intervals  of  two  cali- 
bres, commencing  at  the  bottom  of  the  bore, 
for  grain  powder;  and  those  of  the  curve  B 

show  the  same  for  cake  pow- 
der.. The  latter  produced 
only  about  one  half  the  mean 
pressure  on  the  length  of  the 
bore,  and  gave  nearly  the 
same  velocity  to  the  projec- 
tile. Cannon,  in  common 
with  all  other  firearms,  are 
subjected  by  usage  to  four 
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Fio.  5.— Prefisure  by  Cattbreft. 


classes  of  strains:  tangential  strains,  which 
act  to  split  the  piece  open  longitudinally; 
longitudinal  strains,  which  act  to  puU  the 
piece  apart  in  the  direction  of  its  axis ;  strains 
of  compression,  acting  from  the  axis  outward ; 
and  transverse  strains,  acting  transversely,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  istaves  of  which  the  piece 
may  be  supposed  to  consist.  A  formula  em- 
bodying these  strains,  the  pressure  of  the 
gas,  and  all  other  elements  entering  into  the 
question,  was  deduced  by  Gen.  Rodman  ^rom 
a  series  of  original  experiments.  Its  solution 
for  particular  cases  gives  a  series  of  curved 
lines,  a  specimen  of  which  is  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing figure  of  a  Rodman  gun.     The  exterior 


Fig.  6.— Bodnum  Oon. 

of  a  cannon  is  divided  into  five  principal  parts: 
the  breech,  A ;  the  first  rei*nforce,  B ;  the  sec- 
ond reinforce,  C ;  the  chase,  D ;  and  the  swell 
of  the  muzzle,  £.  The  breech  is  the  solid  part 
of  the  piece  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axis ;  its 
length  should  be  from  one  to  one  and  a  quarter 
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time  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  H.  The  first 
reinforce  extends  from  the  base  ring  to  the 
seat  of  the  ball,  and  is  the  thickest  part  of  the 
piece,  for  the  reason  that  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  is  found  by  experience  and  calculation  to 
be  the  greatest  before  the  ball  has  moved  far 
from  its  place.  The  second  reenforco  is  that 
portion  of  the  piece  to  which  the  trunnions  are 
attached,  and  extends  from  the  first  reC^nforce 
to  the  chase ;  it  is  made  thicker  than  is  neces- 
sary to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  in  order 
to  serve  as  a  proper  support  for  the  trunnions 
and  to  compensate  for  defects  likely  to  appear 
in  all  castings  of  irregular  shapes.  The  chase 
extends  from  the  end  of  the  second  reinforce 
to  the  muzzle,  or  to  the  swell  of  the  muzzle, 
which  is  now  generally  omitted  from  large  can- 
non. Trunnions,  F,  are  cylindrical  arms  attach- 
ed to  the  sides  of  cannon  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  them  upon  their  carriages,  and  per- 
mitting them  to  be  elevated  and  depressed  in 
action.  On  the  supposition  that  the  strain  upon 
the  trunnions  is  proportional  to  the  weight  of 
the  charge,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  di- 
ameter of  a  gun's  trunnions  should  be  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  its  bore,  and  of  a  howitzer's 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  its  chamber.   The  axis 


Fig.  7.— Dahlgren  Gun. 

of  the  trunnions  is  placed  in  the  same  plane  with 
the  axis  of  the  piece  in  all  the  cannon  of  the 
United  States  service ;  and  in  this  position  the 
force  of  the  charge  is  communicated  to  the 
trunnions  directly,  without  producing  any  oth- 
er than  the  ineWtable  strain  on  the  carriage  and 
without  checking  the  recoil.  Were  the  axis  of 
the  trunnions  above  or  below  that  of  the  piece, 
the  force  of  the  discharge  would  act  to  turn  the 
piece  slightly  upward  or  .downward,  producing 
unequal  strains.  In  many  cannon  the  axis  of 
the  trunnions  passes  also  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  piece.  This  arrangement  was  in- 
troduced by  Gen.  Rodman,  who  has  shown  that 
cannon  constructed  in  this  way  may  be  fired 
with  accuracy,  and,  although  easily  moved,  do 
not  when  fired  sensibly  change  their  position  be- 
fore the  projectile  leaves  the  bore. — The  weight 
which  a  cannon  should  have  depends  upon  the 
weight  of  the  projectile  it  is  to  throw,  the 
maximum  velocity  which  it  may  be  desired  to 
give  to  it,  and  the  extent  of  the  recoil  that  can 
be  permitted.  The  last  being  limited  by  the 
conditions  of  service,  the  weight  of  the  piece 
may  be  deduced  from  the  principle  that  the 
quantity  of  motion  expended  on  the  piece,  car- 
nage, and  friction  is  equal  to  that  expended  on 
the  projectile  and  the  air  set  in  motion  by  the 
charge.  A  "  gun,''  technically  speaking,  is  a 
heavy  cannon,  intended  to  throw  solid  shot 
with  large  charges  of  powder,  for  the  purpose 


of  attaining  great  accuracy,  range,  and  pene- 
tration ;  it  is  distinguished  from  other  cannon 
by  its  great  weight  and  length,  and  by  the 
absence  of  a  chamber.  It  is  suitable  for  firing 
shell  and  solid  shot.  The  system  of  Gen.  Paix- 
hans  consists  in  the  employment  of  shells  in 
heavy  cannon,  and  not  in  any  special  form  of 
the  gun  itself.  The  howitzer,  alluded  to  before, 
is  a  cannon  employed  to  throw  large  projectiles 
with  small  charges  of  powder ;  it  is  shorter, 
lighter,  and  more  nearly  cylindrical  in  shape 
than  a  gun  of  the  same  calibre,  and  has  a 
chamber  for  the  reception  of  the  charge.  The 
principal  advantage  of  a  howitzer  over  a  gun 
is  that  it  weighs  less,  and  can  produce  at  short 
range  a  greater  effect  with  hollow  projectiles 
and  case  shot.  A  mortar  is  a  still  shorter 
cannon  than  a  howitzer,  and  is  employed  to 
throw  hollow  projectiles  at  greater  angles  of 
elevation,  so  as  to  produce  effect  by  the  force 
and  direction  with  which  they  descend  upon 
their  object.    Columbiads  are  a  kind  of  cannon 
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Fia.  8.— Seaooftst  Gun. 

for  seacoast  purposes,  which  combine  certain 
qualities  of  the  gun,  howitzer,  and  mortar. 
They  are  long  chambered  pieces,  capable  of 
projecting  shells  and  solid  shot  with  heavy 
charges  of  powder,  at  high  angles  of  elevation, 
and  are  therefore  equally  suited  for  the  defence 
of  narrow  channels  and  distant  anchorages. 
They  were  invented  by  Col.  Bomford,  an 
American  officer,  and  were  first  used  in  1812, 
previous  to  Gen.  Paixhans's  adoption  of  the 
same  idea.  The  different  kinds  of  cannon  are 
made  of  various  sizes  and  classifications  accor- 
ding to  their  use,  and  are  adapted  to  seacoast 
defence,  siege,  and  garrison  purposes.  Field 
cannon  are  used  in  the  operations  of  armies  in 
the  field,  and  are  divided  into  light  and  heavy 
pieces ;  the  former  following  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  the  latter 
designed  to  commence  action  at  long  distances, 
and  to  defend  fortifications  and  other  important 
positions  on  the  field  of  battle.  Formerly  light 
field  pieces  were  6-pdr.  guns  and  12-pdr.  how- 
itzers; and  the  heavy  pieces  were  the  12-pdr. 
gun  and  24  and  d2-pdr.  howitzers.  But  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  late  war  in  this  country, 
the  heavy  pieces  were  discarded,  or  used  for 
arming  field  works  and  blockhouses,  and  their 
places  were  supplied  by  the  light  12-pdr. 
smooth-bore  guns  and  the  d-inch  rifled  guns. 
These  rifle  guns  are  made  of  wrought  iron,  by 
wrapping  boiler  plate  around  a  mandril  so  as 
to  form  a  cylindrical  mass,  which  is  firmly  and 
solidly  welded  by  bringing  it  to  a  white  heat 
and  passing  it  between  rollers.    The  trunnions 
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are  afterward  welded  on,  and  the  piece  bored 
and  turned  to  the  proper  shape.  The  8-pdr. 
Parrott  rifle  gun,  which  is  also  employed  in  the 
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Fig.  9.— PUTott  ^ffle  Oao. 

United  States,  is  a  cast-iron  piece,  reenforced  by 
a  band  of  wrought  iron  shrunk  upon  the  first 
reinforce.  Before  the  general  introduction  of 
rifle  guns  the  Napoleon  gun,  taking  its  name 
from  the  late  emperor  of  the  French,  was 
adopted  by  nearly  all  nations.  It  was  designed 
to  take  ^e  place  of  both  light  and  heavy 
pieces,  and  thus  simplify  field  artillery.  Its 
exterior  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
mouldings  and  ornament;  it  has  no  chamber, 
and  its  weight  is  1,200  lbs.,  or  100  times  the 
weight  of  the  projectile.  Mountain  and  prai- 
rie cannon  are  designed  for  use  in  regions  des- 
titute of  roads,  and  must  therefore  be  made 
sufficiently  light  to  be  carried  on  pack  animals. 
They  are  not  very  effective,  and  are  only  used 
when  nothing  heavier  can  be  brought  up  in 
time. — Rifle  cannon  are  of  various  sizes  and  pat- 
terns, and  are  constructed  with  spiral  grooves, 
or  rifles,  cut  into  the  surfaces  of  the  bore; 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  comnmnicate  a 
rotary  motion  to  oblong  projectiles,  without 
which  they  would  turn  over  during  their  flight, 
and  present  a  varying  surface  to  the  air.  This 
rotary  motion,  if  eflfectively  communicated  to 
the  projectile,  keeps  its  point  constantly  in  the 
direction  of  its  flight,  and  gives  it  increased 
range  and  steadiness,  and  also  increased  accu- 
racy. Great  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
method  of  rifling  cannons  with  the  object  of  se- 
curing the  surest  and  safest  means  of  causing 
the  projectile  to  follow  the  grooves,  as  it  passes 
along  the  bore  of  the  piece,  under  the  action 
of  the  powder.  A  great  variety  of  methods 
have  been  devised,  but  they  may  be  classed 
under  the  following  heads :  by  means  of  flanges 
upon  tlie  projectile,  or  by  giving  it  a  peculiar 
shape  by  causing  some  part  of  it  to  expand,  or 
by  causing  some  part  to  be  compressed.  Solid 
flanges  projecting  from  the  projectile,  and  so 
shaped  as  to  flt  the  rifling  of  the  bore,  were  the 
first  means  used ;  but  as  these  projections  were 
of  the  same  hard  and  unyielding  substance  as 
the  body  of  the  projectile,  they  frequently  led 
to  the  bursting  of  the  piece.  Buttons  of  zinc, 
copper,  or  bronze  were  afterward  adopted  by 
nearly  all  European  powers.  Whitworth  and 
Lancaster  adopted  the  idea  of  making  cannon 
with  the  bore  cut  in  a  spiral  form,  having  a 
polygon  or  curve  for  its  base,  and  giving  the 
projectile  a  corresponding  shape.  This  method 
secures  the  rifle  motion  with  much  certainty, 
and  permits  the  use  of  bolt-like  projectiles  of 
great  strength,  but  which  bring  heavy  strains 
upon  the  cannon,  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 


ing tendency  to  deterioration  of  the  piece. 
Projectiles  which  take  the  rifles  by  expansion 
are  composed  of  cast  iron,  with  a  cnp,  band, 
or  other  arrangement  of  soft  metal  at  tiie  base, 
which  is  expanded  and  forced  into  the  grooves 
by  the  explosion  of  the  charge.  Projectiles 
of  this  class  are  generally  nsea  in  the  United 
States  service,  because  they  are  easily  forced 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  and  do  not  clog  the 
grooves  or  overstrain  the  piece.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  class,  the  most  noted  of 
which  were  invented  by  rarrott,  Hotchkiss, 
Schenkle,  and  Dyer.  Expanding  projectiles 
cannot  be  fired  with  such  heavy  charges  as 
some  others,  for  fear  of  breaking,  nor  are  they 
so  sure  to  receive  the  rifie  motion.  Projectiles 
which  take  the  rifies  by  compression  are  prin- 
cipally used  in  breech-loading  cannon.  They 
are  generally  covered  with  soft  metal,  so  as  to 
be  slightly  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  piece, 
but  still  not  too  large  to  enter  the  chiunber 
easily.  The  explosion  of  the  charge  sets  the 
projectUe  in  motion,  compressing  the  soft  metal 
into  the  grooves,  and  compelling  the  projectile 
to  follow  the  direction  of  the  rifling.  The  form 
of  a  rifle  groove  is  determined  hj  the  angle 
which  a  tangent  to  any  point  of  it  makes  with 
the  corresponding  element  of  the  bore.  If  the 
angles  be  equal  at  all  points,  the  groove  is  said 
to  be  uniform ;  if  they  increase  from  the  breech 
to  the  muzzle,  the  grooves  are  called  increas- 
ing; and  if  the  reverse,  decreasing.  Grooves 
are  cut  by  moving  a  rod  armed  with  a  cotter 
backward  and  forward  in  the  bore,  and  jriv- 
ing  it  a  rotary  motion  at  the  same  time.  The 
width  of  a  groove  depends  upon  the  diame- 
ter of  the  bore  and  the  peculiar  form  of  pro- 
jectile to  be  used.  Rifled  cannon  for  flanged 
projectiles  generally  have  four  grooves,  while 
those  for  expanding  projectiles  generally  have 
an  odd  number,  from  flve  upward. — The  pro- 
cesses used  in  manufacturing  cast-iron  or  bronze 
cannon  are  moulding,  casting,  cooling,  and  fin- 
ishing. Moulding  consists  in  forming  a  cav- 
ity of  the  proper  shape  in  moulding  sand,  by 
using  wooden  or  cast-iron  patterns,  slightly 
larger  than  the  finished  piece  is  to  be.  The 
pattern  is  divided  into  several  pieces ;  the  first 
consists  of  the  body  of  the  piece,  from  the  base 
ring  to  the  chase  ring ;  the  second,  of  the  swell 
of  the  muzde  and  the  sprue  or  dead  head ;  the 
third,  of  the  breech ;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  of  the 
trunnions.  The  sprue,  or  head,  is  an  additional 
length  given  to  the  piece  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  scoria  of  the  metal  as  it  rises  to  the 
surface,  and  fiimishing  the  extra  metal  to  pro- 
vide for  shrinkage,  and  extra  weight  to  increase 
the  density  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  piece. 
The  best  material  for  the  mould  is  dry,  hard, 
refractory  sand,  which  must  be  moistened 
with  clay  water  to  make  it  adhesive.  The 
mould  is  formed  in  a  casing  of  cast  iron,  called 
a  box  or  flask.  The  pattern  for  the  sprue  and 
muzzle,  previously  coated  with  pulverized  char- 
coal or  coke,  moistened  with  clay  water  to 
prevent  adhesion,  is  placed  upon  the  ground, 
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the  muzzle  part  up,  carefully  surrounded  by  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  jacket,  and  when 

Properly  adjusted  the  sand  is  ranuned  about  it. 
he  model  for  the  body  of  the  piece  is  then 
placed  on  top  of  this,  and  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  jacket  a^usted  and  filled  as  before, 
llie  patterns  for  the  trunnions,  rimbases,  and 
cascable  are  affixed  and  filled  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  the  mould  completed.  Care  is  taken 
to  cover  each  portion  of  the  model  with  coke 
wash,  and  to  sprinkle  dry  sand  upon  the  top 
of  each  section  of  the  mould,  to  prevent  adhe- 
sion when  they  are  separated.  In  the  body 
of  the  sand  within  the  flask  a  channel  is  formed, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  cavity  of  the  mould, 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  molten  metal 
to  be  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  mould, 
80  as  to  prevent  its  injury  by  falling  metal. 
If  any  portion  of  the  mould  is  injured  by  with- 
drawing the  pattern,  it  is  repaired,  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  mould  then  covered  with  coke 
wash,  after  which  the  several  parts  are  placed 
in  an  oven  and  gradually  dried.  When  this  is 
finished,  the  parts  are  carried  to  a  pit,  reunited, 
and  secured  in  a  vertical  position,  breech  down- 
ward. Pains  are  then  taken  to  see  that  all 
parts  of  the  mould  are  perfect  and  properly 
adjusted ;  the  melted  metal  is  permitted  to  flow 
in  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel  made  for  that 
purpose,  and  as  it  rises  in  the  mould  a  work- 
man agitates  it  with  a  long  wooden  pole,  taking 
care  that  the  scoria  and  other  impurities  are 
prevented  from  getting  into  the  cavities  for  the 
trunnions.  After  the  mould  is  filled,  it  is  per- 
mitted to  stand  from  three  to  twenty  days 
imbedded  in  sand,  so  as  to  cool  gradually. 
When  nearly  cold  the  gun  is  hoisted  from  the 
pit,  taken  out  of  the  flask,  and  cleaned  of  the 
sand.  AH  solid  bodies  contract  in  cooling. 
If  they  cool  unequally  they  will  also  contract 
unequally,  and  thus  undergo  a  change  of  form, 
unless  restrained  by  the  presence  of  a  superior 
force.  The  general  form  of  a  gun  casting  is 
that  of  a  solid  frustum  of  a  cone;  and  in 
cooling  from  the  exterior,  the  thin  outer  layer 
contracts  first,  and  forces  the  hotter  and  more 
yielding  metal  within  toward  the  centre  of 
the  mould.  The  next  layer  cools,  and  tends  to 
contract ;  but  the  exterior  to  which  it  coheres 
has  become  nearly  rigid,  and  does  not  fully 
yield  to  the  contraction  of  the  inner  layer. 
The  result  is  that  the  cohesion  of  the  particles 
of  the  inner  layer  is  diminished  by  a  force  of 
extension,  while  that  of  the  outer  layer  is  in- 
creased by  a  force  of  compression.  As  the 
cooling  continues,  this  operation  is  repeated 
till  the  whole  mass  is  brought  to  a  uniform 
temperature.  All  cannon,  therefore,  that  are 
cooled  from  the  exterior,  are  subjected  to  two 
straining  forces :  the  outer  portions  to  a  strain 
of  compression,  and  the  inner  portions  to  a 
strain  of  extension;  and  these  forces  exert 
themselves  upon  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  gun 
with  intensities  proportional  to  their  distance 
from  the  neutral  axis,  which  is  composed  of 
particles  so  situated  as  to  be  neither  extended 


nor  compressed  by  the  cooling  process.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  strains  may  be  so  great  as  to  crack 
the  interior  metal  of  cast-iron  cannon  while 
they  are  cooling.  These  considerations  led 
Capt.  (afterward  Gen.)  Rodman  to  invent  the 
plan,  now  generally  adopted,  of  cooling  cannon 
from  the  interior,  by  passing  a  stream  of  water 
through  a  hollow  core  inserted  in  the  centre 
of  the  mould  c«vity  before  casting,  and  sur- 
rounding the  flask  with  a  mass  of  burning  coals 
to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
exterior.  By  the  use  of  Rodman^s  method  cast- 
iron  guns  of  20-inch  calibre  have  been  made, 
and  found  by  experiment  to  withstand  the 
vicissitudes  of  usage  admirably.  After  the 
piece  is  cooled,  it  is  fastened  upon  a  rack  and 
lathe,  and  the  sprue  head  cut  oft*.  If  cast  solid, 
the  boring  is  commenced  by  means  of  a  piercer, 
which  bores  a  small  hole  along  the  axis  to  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber;  this  is  followed  by  a 
second  cutter  called  a  reamer,  which  completes 
the  bore  to  the  chamber.  The  reamer  is  then 
removed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  chamber 
cutter,  which  gives  the  proper  form  to  that 
part  of  the  bore.  In  pieces  cast  hollow,  the 
piercer  is  not  used.  While  the  boring  is 
taking  place  the  outside  of  the  piece  is  turned 
to  the  proper  shape,  except  at  the  trunnions, 
which  are  turned  down  by  another  machine. 
The  vent  is  bored  while  the  gun  is  in  the 
trunnion  lathe.  The  time  required  to  flnish 
a  cannon  depends  upon  its  size;  a  10-inch 
columbiad  requires  six  weeks,  while  a  20- 
inch  Rodman  requires  from  12  to  18  weeks. 
— The  manufacture  of  wrought-iron  or  steel 
cannon  is  much  more  complex  and  attended 
by  much  greater  difficulties  than  that  of  cast- 
iron  or  bronze.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  machinery  has  yet  been  devised  for  heat- 
ing, handling,  and  forging  masses  of  wrouglit 
iron  or.  steel  sufficiently  large  to  construct  the 
largest  cannon  without  welding;  and  this,  even 
when  most  skilfully  done,  is  always  more  or 
less  imperfect,  and  renders  the  piece  liable 
to  explosion.  Tlie  term  **  built  up "  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  all  kinds  of  wrought  can- 
non, in  which  the  parts  are  formed  separately 
and  then  united  together.  The  object  of  this 
mode  of  manufacture  is  to  secure  guns  of  ma- 
terials more  elastic  and  durable  than  cast  iron 
or  bronze,  or  to  correct  the  defects  of  one 
material  by  combining  it  with  another  of  op- 
posite quality.  Among  the  earliest  applica- 
tions of  this  idea  was  the  trial  made  to  in- 
crease the  hardness  and  therefore  the  endu- 
rance of  bronze  cannon  by  casting  them  around 
a  core  of  steel  which  formed  the  surface  of  the 
bore.  But  built-up  cannon  are  not  necessari- 
ly composed  of  more  than  one  kind  of  metal ; 
some  of  the  most  noted  are  made  of  steel  or 
wrought  iron  alone.  In  these  cases  the  de- 
fects which  usually  accompany  the  working 
of  large  masses,  such  as  crystalline  structure, 
cracks,  and  false  welds,  are  partially  avoided 
by  forming  them  in  small  masses,  as  rings  and 
tubes  of  good  quality  and  excellent  workman* 
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ship,  and  then  nnitinfi^  them  successively, 
eitJier  by  welding,  forcing,  or  shrinking  one 
part  over  another,  and  in  some  instances  by 
screwing  them  together.  The  various  plans 
of  making  built-up  guns  will  be  best  illus- 
trated by  describing  some  of  the  most  noted. 
Armstrong  guns  are  of  two  kinds,  breech- 


Fio.  10<— Breech-loading  Armfitrong  Gun. 

loaders  and  muzzle-loaders.  The  former  are 
made  by  welding  together  several  wrought- 
iron  tubes  at  their  ends;  each  tube  is  from 
two  to  three  feet  long,  and  is  formed  by  wrap- 
ping a  square  bar  of  iron  around  a  mandrel 
and  welding  the  edges  together.  The  part  in 
rear  of  the  trunnions  is  strengthened  by  envel- 
oping it  with  two  additional  thicknesses  or 
tubes,  the  outer  one  of  which  is  like  the  inner 
one,  but  the  intermediate  one  is  formed  by 
bending  an  iron  slab  into  the  proper  shape 
and  welding  its  edges.  The  details  of  the 
breecli  and  other  parts  are  shown  in  fg. 
10.    The  muzzle-loading  Armstrong  gun  (fig. 


Fio.  11.— Muzzle-loading  ArmBtrong  Ouo. 

11)  is  constructed  as  follows:  The  barrel  is 
made  of  solid  steel  tempered  in  oil,  by  which 
its  brittleness  is  decreased  and  tenacity  in- 
creased ;  that  part  of  the  barrel  at  and  in  rear 
of  the  trunnions  is  enveloped  by  three  layers 
of  w rough t-iron  tubes,  not  welded  together 
at  the  ends,  but  hooked  to  each  other  by 
shoulders  and  recesses.  This  operation  is 
accomplished  by  expanding  the  end  of  a  tube 
by  heat  and  slipping  it  over  the  shoulder  of 
anotlier,  upon  which  it  contracts  by  cooling. 
The  Annstrong  gun  is  not  liable  to  burst  with- 
out previously  showing  considerable  enlarge- 
ment. It  is  stated  that  of  8,000  guns  built  on 
this  system,  not  one  has  failed  by  explosion. 
They  have  been  made  as  large  as  131 -inch  cali- 
bre, weighing  over  50,000  lbs.  The  Whitworth 
guns  are  made  of  a  substance  called  homo- 
geneous iron,  or  a  species  of  low  steel  said  to 


Fio.  12.— Whitworth  Gun. 


be  made  by  melting  short  bars  of  Swedish 
iron  and  adding  a  small  quantity  of  carbona- 
ceous matter,  after  which  it  is  cast  into  ingots. 


The  smaller  Whitworth  guns  are  forged  solid ; 
the  larger  ones  are  built  up  with  shells  or  hoops, 
forced  into  each  other  by  hydraulic  pressure. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  niade  with  a  slight 
taper.  The  ends  of  the  hoops  are  joined  by 
screw  threads.  The  hoops  are  first  cast  hol- 
low and  then  hammered  out  over  a  steel  man- 
drel or  rolled  out  in  a  machine  like  that  used 
for  forming  wheel  tires.  These  guns  have 
been  made  of  various  sizes  up  to  7-inch  calibre. 
The  Blakely  gun  is  made  as  follows :  The  in- 


Fio.  18.— Blakely  Gnn. 

ner  tube  or  barrel  is  formed  of  low  steel ;  the 
next  tube  consists  of  high  steel,  and  is  shrunk 
on  the  barrel  with  just  sufficient  tension  to 
compensate  for  the  difference  of  elasticity  be- 
tween the  two.  The  outer  jacket  to  which 
the  trunnions  are  attached  is  of  cast  iron,  ^d 
is  put  on  with  only  the  shrinkage  attmned  by 
warming  it  over  the  fire.  The  steel  tubes  are 
cast  hollow  and  hammered  over  steel  mandrels 
by  steam  hammers,  by  which  process  they  are 
elongated  about  130  per  cent.,  and  the  tenacity 
of  the  metal  at  the  same  time  increased.  They 
are  made  to  throw  700-lb.  projectiles,  with  a 
calibre  of  12  inches,  and  weigh  as  much  as 
40,000  lbs.  (See  fig.  18.)  Palliser  and  Parsons 
guns  are  made  by  bonng  out  cast-iron  guns 


Fio.  14.— Palliser  Gun. 

of  old  patterns  and  inserting  a  new  barrel 
of  coiled  wrougiit  iron.  (See  fig.  14.)  Erupp 
guns  are  made  at  Krupp^s  works  at  Essen^  Prus- 
sia, of  solid  low  cast  steel,  and  have  achieved 
a  great  celebrity,  partly  through  their  enor- 
mous size  and  partly  through  their  great  dura- 
bility. The  steel  is  formed  in  crucibles  in  the 
usual  way,  and  is  then  cast  into  a  large  ingot 
constituting  the  mass  of  the  gun.  This  ingot 
is  wrought  under  powerful  steam  hammers,  to 
give  the  requisite  texture  to  the  metal  and 
proper  form  to  the  gun.  In  this  way  it  is  said 
that  20-inch  muzzle-loading  rifle  cannon  have 
been  made,  weighing  over  120,000  lbs.  The 
details  of  this  manufacture  are  kept  secret,  but 
its  success  is  probably  due  to  the  very  heavy 
machinery  employed,  the  skilful  heating  of  the 
large  masses  to  the  centre  without  burning  the 
outside,  the   presence  of  manganese  in  llie 
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iron  from  which  the  steel  is  made,  and  the  great 
care  with  which  all  the  operations  are  conduct- 
ed. The  Gatling  gun  is  a  machine  gun  com- 
posed of  six  barrels  made  to  revolve  around  a 
central  axis  parallel  to  their  bore  by  means  of 
a  hand  crank.  As  each  barrel  comes  opposite 
to  a  certain  point  a  self-loaded  metal-cased  car- 
tridge falling  from  a  hopper  is  pushed  into  the 
breech  by  a  plunger,  and  held  there  till  it  is  ex- 
ploded by  a  firing  pin.  This  gun  is  capable  of 
firing  200  shots  per  minute,  with  great  range  and 
precision.  The  mitrailleuse  of  the  French  is  es- 
sentially the  same  machine.    (See  Abtillery.) 

CANNON,  a  central  county  of  Tennessee, 
drained  by  Stone's  river  and  the  Caney  fork 
of  Cumberland  river ;  area,  220  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  10,502,  of  whom  927  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  uneven  and  the  soil  generally  fer- 
tile. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  79,520 
bushels  of  wheat,  564,830  of  Indian  corn,  26,- 
870  of  oats,  105,055  lbs.  of  butter,  21,461  of 
wool,  30,750  of  tobacco,  54  bales  of  cotton, 
and  160  hhds.  of  sugar.  There  were  3,360 
horses,  1,202  mules  and  asses,  2,487  milch 
cows,  4,068  other  cattle,  12,198  sheep,  and 
28,550  swine.     Capital,  Woodbury. 

CANNONSBURG,  a  post  borough  of  Washing- 
ton CO.,  Penn.,  18  m.  S.  W.  of  Pittsburgh ; 
pop.  in  1870,  641.  It  is  the  seat  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  college,  a  Presbyterian  institu- 
tion, which  in  1871  had  10  instructors,  118 
students,  of  whom  39  were  in  the  preparatory 
department,  and  a  library  of  17,000  volumes. 

CANO,  Alonso,  sumamed  El  Racionebo,  a 
Spanish  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  bom 
in  Granada,  March  19,  1601,  died  there,  Oct. 
5,  1665.  He  became  so  distinguished  in  each 
of  these  arts  that  his  countrymen  called  him 
the  Michel  Angelo  of  Spain.  His  "  Conception 
of  the  Virgin,"  in  the  church  of  San  Diego  at 
Granada,  is  considered  his  masterpiece.  His 
works  in  sculpture  and  architecture  are  nu- 
merous. He  was  a  contemporary  of  Velas- 
quez, and  in  1638  was  appointed  court  painter 
to  Philip  IV.  His  ungovernable  temper  on 
various  occasions  brought  him  in  collision  with 
the  authorities,  and  ho  was  once  put  to  the 
rack  on  suspicion  of  ha\nng  killed  his  wife  in 
a  fit  of  jealousy,  but  was  subsequently  absolved 
from  the  charge.  On  this  occasion  his  right 
arm  was  exempted  from  torture,  as  being  ex- 
cellens  in  arte.  It  is  related  that  on  his  death- 
bed he  refused  to  take  the  crucifix  from  the 
priest  on  account  of  its  bad  workmanship. 

CANO,  JacolHi.    See  Cam,  Diooo. 

CANO,  Jun  Sebasdtii  del,  a  Spanish  navigator, 
born  at  Guetaria,  died  at  sea,  Aug.  4,  1526. 
He  early  became  captain  of  a  vessel  sailing  to 
the  Levant  and  Africa,  and  subsequently  joined 
Magalhaens^s  famous  expedition  in  charge  of 
one  of  its  five  vessels,  tsoon  after  the  violent 
death  of  Magalhaens  (April  27,  1521),  he  suc- 
ceeded Carabello  as  commander,  and  returned 
to  Spain  in  1522  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
with  only  one  vessel  left  of  the  original  five, 

»r  having  visited  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  isl- 


ands and  established  friendly  relations  with 
one  of  the  native  sovereigns.  He  received  a 
pension  from  Charles  V.,  and  was  second  in 
command  of  a  new  expedition  of  five  vessels 
under  Loaisa,  which  sailed  on  July  25,  1525, 
and  met  with  many  disasters.  They  passed 
t!ie  strait  of  Magellan  May  26,  1526,  but  being 
again  overtaken  by  storms  in  the  Pacific, 
Loaisa  died  July  30,  and  Cano  Aug.  4. 

CANON  (Gr.  Kav6v,  a  straight  rod,  hence  a 
measuring  rod  or  rule).  Collections  of  the  old 
Greek  authors,  as  furnishing  the  rule  or  stan- 
dard of  excellence,  were  called  icovdvef,  models 
or  classics.  The  Greek  word  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament  (Gal.  vi.  16,  Phil.  iii.  16,  re- 
ceived text)  and  in  the  fathers  to  denote  a  rule 
or  standard.  In  2  Cor.  x.  18,  15,  16,  it  is 
translated  *'rule"  or  "line,"  and  denotes  a 
limited  part  or  district,  as  if  measured  oflT  or 
assigned  by  rule.  The  "  canonized  books  "  or 
"canonical  Scriptures,"  t.  «.,  those  admitted 
by  the  rule  or  furnishing  the  rule,  were  spoken 
of  before  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  others  ap- 
plied the  word  canon  directly  to  the  books  of 
Scripture  which  are  received  as  genuine  and 
authoritative.  Jerome  styled  these  "the  holy 
library,"  and  we  call  them  "the  holy  Bible," 
or  simply  "the  Bible."  (See  Bible.)  From 
the  lack  of  c6ntemporary  documents  much  ob- 
scurity rests  upon  the  history  of  the  formation 
of  the  Old  Testament  canon.  As  the  particu- 
lar books  were  avowedly  written  at  ditferent 
times  during  a  period  of  more  than  1,000  years, 
each  has  its  own  history  and  evidence  of  divine 
authority;  but  a  very  steadfast  tradition  of 
the  Jews  ascribes  to  Ezra  and  "  the  great  syna- 
gogue "  the  work  of  collecting  and  promulga- 
ting the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  This  tra- 
dition in  its  general  features  harmonizes  with 
the  contents  of  the  books  and  the  known  his- 
tory of  Judaism.  The  tradition  appears,  with 
various  embellishments  of  detail,  in  the  2d  (or 
4th)  book  of  Esdras  (xiv.  21-48),  in  Tertullian, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Irenseus,  and  other 
early  fathers,  and  in  several  books  of  the  Tal- 
mud. The  mention,  in  2  Mace.  ii.  13,  of  Ne- 
hemiah's  gathering  together  in  a  library  "  the 
acts  of  the  kings,  and  the  prophets,  and  of 
David,  and  the  epistles  of  the  kings  concern- 
ing the  holy  gifts,"  is  consistent  with  the  idea 
of  a  gradual  collection  and  promulgation  of 
the  sacred  writings,  as  they  then  existed,  du- 
ring the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  All 
subsequent  references  to  the  Scriptures  men- 
tion or  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  com- 
pleted canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  He- 
brew canon  of  22  or  24  books  contained  all 
those  which  are  now  reckoned  as  39.  The 
threefold  di>ision  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  hagiogra- 
pha  or  sacred  writings  (see  Bible),  is  recog- 
nized in  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus,  in 
Philo,  Josephus,  the  New  Testament  (Luke 
xxiv.  44),  the  Talmud,  &c.  Philo  quotes  from 
or  refers  to  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament.   Josephus,  who  says  they  are  "justly 
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believed  to  be  divine,"  and  quotes  or  ns^  all 
but  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,  de- 
clares that  ^*  during  so  many  ages  as  have 
already  passed,  no  one  hath  been  so  bold  as 
either  to  add  anything  to  them,  to  take  any- 
thing from  them,  or  to  make  any  change  in 
them/^  Christ  and  his  apostles  ascribe  divine 
authority  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and 
the  New  Testament  quotes  all  but  six  or  seven 
of  the  89  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Septuagint  or  Alexandrine  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  contains  indeed  most  of  what  is 
known  to  us  as  the  Apocrypha,  including  £s- 
dras,  Tobit,  Judith,  nearly  seven  chapters  of 
Esther,  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasticus, 
Baruch,  Songof  the  Three  Children,  Susannah, 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  1,  2,  and  8  Maccabees. 
These  compositions  were  not,  however,  em- 
braced in  the  Hebrew  canon ;  were  not  con- 
sidered by  Philo,  Josephus,  and  other  Greek- 
speaking  Jews,  who  used  this  version,  as  of 
equal  authority  with  the  law,  prophets,  and 
hagiographa;  and  were  not  quoted  in  the 
New  Testament  as  authoritative.  Those  early 
Christians  who  were  unacquainted  with  He- 
brew, and  used  only  the  Greek  version,  some- 
times quoted  and  mentioned  the  apocryphal 
books  as  canonical ;  but  when  the  subject  be- 
came one  of  serious  study,  scholars  generally 
accepted  the  judgment  of  the  Jews.  The  most 
ancient  Christian  list,  the  Greek  one  of  Melito, 
bishop  of  Sardis  (about  A.  D.  177),  mentions 
as  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  all  but  Ne- 
hemiah,  Esther,  and  Lamentations,  the  first 
and  probably  the  second  of  these  being  inclu- 
ded under  Ezra,  and  the  third  under  Jeremiah, 
while  he  omits  all  the  Apocrypha.  With  this 
catalogue  agreed  that  of  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
That  generally  referred  to  Amphilochius  names 
the  same  books,  and  says,  **  Besides  these  some 
admit  Esther."  Origen^s  list  includes  Esther 
and  Lamentations  with  the  other  books,  and 
(according  to  the  present  Greek  text)  the 
apocryphal  Baruch.  With  him  agree  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  council  of  Laodicea, 
about  863,  though  the  canon  of  this  coun- 
cil lacks  authenticity.  Epiphanius  mentions 
Esther  as  well  as  "the  22  books"  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Athanasius  puts  Esther  in 
the  second  rank,  and  retains  Baruch.  The 
apostolical  canon,  of  uncertain  date,  admits 
three  books  of  Maccabees,  one  of  Judith  (in 
some  MSS.),  and  Esther,  and  recommends  in- 
struction in  Ecclesiasticus.  The  catalogues  of 
the  I^tin  church  exclude  no  books  reckoned 
as  canonical  by  the  Hebrews ;  but  the  canon 
of  Augustine  embraces  the  books  of  Tobit, 
Juditli,  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasticus,  1 
and  2  Maccabees;  and  the  council  of  Hippo 
(393),  with  the  third  and  fourth  councils  of  Car- 
thage (397  and  419),  adopted  the  same  enume- 
ration. Jerome,  however,  followed  by  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  the  more  learned  fathers 
in  the  western  church,  adhered  strictly  to  the 
Hebrew  canon,  and  rejected  these  "  ecclesias- 
tical" or   **  deuterocanonical "  books.     **The 


church,"  said  Jerome,  ^^  may  read  these  for  tiie 
edification  of  the  people,  but  not  to  efltabKsh 
the  authority  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church." 
But  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  following  the 
old  Latin  and  Septuagint  vertdons,  and  the 
canon  of  Augustine,  accepted  as  canonical,  by 
a  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent  (April  8, 1646), 
all  the  "ecclesiastical"  books,  embracing  all 
the  Apocrypha  of  the  English  Bible,  except  1 
and  2  Esdras  and  the  Prayer  of  Manaseea. 
The  Protestant  churches,  on  the  other  hand, 
unanimously  agree  with  Jerome  in  adopting 
the  Hebrew  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
refusing  to  allow  any  dogmatic  authority  to  the 
Apocrypha. — The  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
was  formed  upon  substantially  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  that  of  the  Old.  A  late  and  improb- 
able tradition  ascribes  to  the  apostle  John  the 
work  of  collecting  and  sanctionmg  the  writings 
worthy  of  being  regarded  as  sacred ;  but  it  is 
now  generally  agreed  among  those  who  re- 
ceive the  Scriptures  as  authoritative,  that  the 
original  churches,  especially  the  larger  and 
abler  ones,  collected,  each  for  itself^  a  complete 
set  of  the  writings  that  it  found  to  be  properly 
authenticated  as  the  productions  of  apostles 
and  other  inspired  men,  the  general  accord- 
ance with  one  another  of  these  numerous  col- 
lections thus  proving  the  correctness  of  our 
E resent  New  Testament  canon.  That  John 
ad  before  him  copies  of  the  other  three  gos- 
pels is  highly  probable,  his  gospel  being  sup- 
plementary to  tnem.  That  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
or  most  of  them,  were  early  collected  together, 
is  naturally  inferred  from  2  Peter  iiL  16,  which 
speaks  of  **  all  his  epistles,"  and  places  them  on 
an  equality  with  "  the  other  Scriptures."  The 
apostles  expected  their  writings  to  be  publicly 
read  and  received  as  of  divine  authority.  Cle- 
ment of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  others, 
called  ^^ apostolic  fathers"  because  contempo- 
rary with  ax>08tles,  quote  reverentially  the  gos- 
pels and  all  the  epistles,  except  Jude,  2  Peter, 
and  8  John,  though  the  quotations  firom  1  and 
2  Thessalonians,  Colossians,  Titus,  and  Phile- 
mon are  not  decisive.  The  epistle  to  Diogne- 
tus,  regarded  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  un- 
inspired Christian  w^ritings,  mentions  the  law, 
the  prophets,  the  gospels,  and  the  apostles. 
Marcion^s  canon  embraced  ten  Pauline  epistles 
and  a  gospel  mutilated  from  Luke^  rejecting 
the  rest  on  doctrinal  grounds.  Theophilns 
often  calls  the  New  Testament  writings  the 
"holy  Scriptures"  or  "the  divine  Word,"  and 
mentions  tne  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  gos- 
pels as  alike  divinely  inspired.  Tertnllian 
speaks  of  "  each  Testament,"  and  distinguishes 
the  "  New  Testament,"  made  up  of  the  "  Gos- 
pels" and  "Apostles,"  from  the  "Old  Scrip- 
ture." IrensBus  also  calls  the  New  Testament 
writings  "the  holy  Scriptures,"  or  the  "ora- 
cles of  God,"  argues  that  there  must  be  four 
gospels,  and  puts  the  evangelical  and  apostolic 
writings  on  an  eouality  with  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  The  Muratorian  canon  (about  190), 
mutilated  at  the  beginning  and  end,  recogniies 
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the  gospels  of  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  18  epis- 
tles of  Paul,  3  of  John,  Jade,  the  apocalypses 
of  John  and  Peter  (the  latter  declared  not 
to  he  read  in  the  churches  by  some),  and 
omits  James,  Hehrews,  and  2  Peter.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  combines  the  "Apostle"  (or 
"Apostles")  and  the  "Gospel"  as  "Scrip- 
tures of  the  Lord"  with  "the  law  and  the 
prophets,"  ratified  by  the  authority  of  one 
almighty  power.  It  is  admitted  that  a  Syriac 
version  of  the  New  Testament  existed  about 
the  close  of  the  2d  century;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Peshito-Syriac  version 
has  now  the  same  books.  This  lacks  2  and  8 
John,  2  Peter,  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse,  but 
has  all  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  8d  century,  therefore,  the  four 
gospels,  Acts,  18  epistles  of  Paul,  and  1  John 
were  universially  received  by  the  churches ;  1 
Peter  was  undisputed,  though  the  meaning  of 
the  Muratorian  canon  is  pbscure ;  Revelation 
was  generally  received,  though  it  was  not  in  the 
Syriao  version,  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
(a  disciple  of  Origen)  with  others  afterward 
ascribed  it  to  an  unknown  "John  the  pres- 
byter ;  "  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  gen- 
erally received  m  the  Greek  and  Syrian  church- 
es, its  Pauline  origin  being  disputed  in  the  lat- 
ter ;  James  was  received  by  the  Syrian  church- 
es; Jude  by  the  western;  2  and  probably  3 
John  by  the  Greek  and  western;  2  Peter  is 
not  clearly  mentioned  in  any  extant  writing 
of  this  date.  Origen  calls  the  collected  gos- 
pels, Acts,  and  apostolical  epistles  "the  New 
Testament,"  quotes  as  authoritative  Hebrews 
and  Revelation,  mentions  1  John  as  of  more 
undoubted  authority  than  2  and  3  John, 
appears  fluctuating  in  regard  to  James  and 
Jude,  and  names  2  Peter  as  doubtful.  £use- 
bius,  the  historian,  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th 
century,  prepared  a  catalogue  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  based  upon  careful  in- 
vestigation. In  his  classification  the  gospels, 
Acts,  18  (or  14)  epistles  of  Paul,  1  John  and 
1  Peter,  and  the  Apocalypse  (if  authentic)  are 
ranked  as  genuine  and  universally  acknowl- 
edged. Among  disputed  books  he  mentions 
the  epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  2  Peter,  2  and 
8  John,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (which  he 
elsewhere  quotes  as  authoritative),  and  the 
Apocalypse  (if  not  by  the  apostle  John).  He 
reckons  as  "  spurious "  the  Epistle  of  Barna- 
bas, the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  the  Revelation 
of  Peter,  the  Acts  of  Paul,  &o.  He  reckons 
as  "utterly  spurious"  the  Gospels  of  Peter, 
Thomas,  and  Matthias,  the  Acts  of  Andrew, 
Peter,  and  other  apostles,  &c.  The  canon  of 
the  council  of  Laodicea,  which,  though  unau- 
thentic, belongs  to  this  period,  and  the  cata- 
logues of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  accept  all  the  books  of  our  pres- 
ent collection  except  the  Apocalypse.  Before 
this,  the  Apocalypse  had  been  expressly  quoted 
as  authoritative  by  Justin  Martyr,  Ireneeus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Hippolytus,  Methodius,  and  others.     Athana- 


sius  and  Epiphanius  also  include  the  Apoca- 
lypse with  the  catholic  epistles  and  Hebrews 
as  canonical.  The  recently  discovered  Sinaitic 
MS.,  which  is  assigned  to  the  4th  century,  con- 
tains all  the  New  Testament  of  our  present 
canon,  with  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas. — Small  sections  among 
the  Protestants  have  dissented  from  the  canon 
as  accepted  by  the  principal  churches.  The  So- 
cinians  in  the  16th  century,  adopting  methods 
of  investigation  severely  critical,  have  thrown 
doubts  upon  several  writings  whose  genuineness 
had  been  left  unquestioned  for  centuries.  The 
same  process  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
day  by  theologians  of  different  schools,  espe- 
cially in  Germany.  The  Swedenborgians,  dis- 
carding critical  methods  entirely,  and  receiving 
no  dogmatical  writing  as  inspired  or  canonical, 
set  summarily  aside  the  decrees  of  councils  and 
the  verdicts  of  scholars,  and  hold  that  the  four 
gospels  and  the  Apocalypse  are  the  only  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament  written  under  the 
full  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  also 
deny  inspiration  to  the  purely  narrative  and 
dogmatic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  Chron- 
icles, Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  the  books 
of  Solomon ;  finding  a  broad  line  of  distinction 
between  these  and  the  others  in  their  doctrine 
of  the  internal  sense. 

CANON,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  who  pos- 
sesses a  prebend,  or  revenue  allotted  for  the 
performance  of  divine  service  in  a  cathedral  or 
collegiate  church.  Canons  were  originally 
priests  who  lived  in  community,  appointed  to 
assist  the  bishop  in  his  duties,  and  supported 
by  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric. — Secular 
canons  are  those  who,  in  progress  of  time, 
have  left  off  the  custom  prevalent  in  monas- 
teries of  living  a  community  life,  and  have  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  the  returns  of  their  re- 
spective benefices.  In  the  church  of  England, 
by  the  act  of  1840,  all  members  of  cathedrals 
except  the  dean  are  canons,  and  receive  their 
appointments  by  letters  patent  from  the 
crown.  The  obligations  of  the  canons  are 
contained  under  the  three  following  heads :  1, 
the  duty  of  residing  in  the  place  where  the 
church  they  belong  to  is  situated ;  2,  assisting 
at  the  canonical  oflices  which  are  celebrated 
in  the  church ;  and  8,  attending  the  meeting 
of  the  chapter  at  the  appointed  times^  They 
cannot  be  absent  from  their  benefices  for  a 
longer  period  than  three  months,  and  the 
minor  canons,  of  whom  there  are  from  two  to 
six  in  a  cathedral,  perform  the  choral  service. 
In  their  collective  capacity  they  are  called  a 
chapter,  and  form  the  council  of  the  bishop. 
In  each  chapter  there  are  dignitaries.  The 
name  was  originally  applied  to  all  the  clergy, 
but  was  afterward  confined  to  those  who  were 
connected  with  the  cathedral  church,  or  to 
specially  privileged  churches. 

CANON,  in  music,  a  species  of  vocal  composi- 
tion in  several  parts,  in  the  form  of  a  perpetual 
fugue,  in  which  the  voices  begin  at  intervals, 
one  after  the  other,  so  that  each  voice  sings 
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the  strain  of  the  preceding  one,  and  all  sing 
different  portions  of  the  melody  at  the  same 
time.  It  differs  from  the  fsgue  in  requiring 
that  the  subject  be  repeated  by  each  part. 

CAHON,  a  Spanish  word,  signifying  a  tube, 
flue,  or  pipe,  now  in  common  use  in  the  United 
States  to  designate  deep  ravines  worn  by  run- 
ning water.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
caflons,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  in- 
terior of  North  America,  is  the  great  cafion  of 
the  Colorado,  whose  walls  rise  perpendicularly 
in  some  ]>laces  7,000  ft.  above  the  river.  In 
the  interior  of  New  York,  near  the  head  waters 
of  Seneca  lake,  there  are  several  remarkable 
caflons  worn  by  small  streams,  of  which  the 
most  noted  is  at  Watkins,  known  as  the  Glen. 

CANOBflCA,  Liigl  della,  an  Italian  architect, 
born  in  Milan  in  1742,  died  there  in  February, 
1844.  Among  his  principal  works  are  the  pa- 
lazzo  Bellotti  and  his  own  sumptuous  residence, 
the  easa  Canonica,  at  Milan,  several  theatres 
in  that  city,  Brescia,  and  Mantua,  and  one  at 
Parma,  wliich  was  built  after  his  design  by 
Bettoli.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  the 
amphitheatre  della  Porta  Vercellina  at  Milan, 
begun  in  1805  by  order  of  Napoleon.  His  labors 
brought  him  not  only  fame,  but  wealth  to  the 
amount  of  $700,000,  of  which  lie  bequeathed 
$17,000  to  the  academy  of  Milan,  the  interest 
to  be  used  for  the  education  of  poor  artists,  and 
$35,000  to  the  i>riinary  schools  of  Lombardv. 

CANONICAL  HOURS,  originally  the  ditlerent 
portions  of  the  breviary  or  divine  office  in  the 
koman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  arranged 
for  use  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  but  not 
now  strictly  adhered  to.  According  to  the 
original  custom,  still  preservetl  in  some  strict 
monastic  orders,  matins  and  lauds  should  be 
recited  soon  atler  midnight,  prime  early  in  the 
morning,  tierce,  sext,  and  none  at  9,  12,  and  8, 
vespers  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  compline  in 
the  evening.  The  usual  custom  is,  however, 
both  in  the  public  singing  or  recitatioh  of  the 
office  in  choir,  and  in  the  private  reading  of  it, 
to  say  matins  and  lauds  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, the  little  hours  at  some  convenient  time  in 
the  morning,  and  vespers  and  compline  at  any 
time  in  the  afternoon.  The  office  is  obligatory 
on  clergymen  in  the  m^or  orders,  the  mem- 
bers of  monastic  communities,  and  those  who 
hold  benefices.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  the 
psalter,  and  les-sons  from  the  Scriptures  and  the 
acts  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  with  hymns, 
versicles,  and  prayers  interspersed.  A  great 
diversity  of  offices  have  been  and  are  in  use ; 
the  one  generally  use<l  in  the  Catholic  church 
of  the  West  is  the  Roman  breviary. — In  the 
church  of  England  canonical  hours  are  from  8 
to  12  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  during  these 
hours  only  can  legal  marriages  be  performed 
in  parish  churched. 

CANONlCrS,  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Narra- 
gansett  tribe,  born  about  1565,  dieil  .Tune  4, 
1047.  He  was  the  firm  friend  of  the  English, 
and  especially  of  Roger  Williams,  whom,  to 
use  tlie  words  of  the  latter,  he  loved  **  as  his 


own  son  to  his  last  gasp/^  From  him  WiDiimf 
obtained,  March  24,  1638,  the  grant  of  land  for 
his  settlement  of  the  future  state  of  Rhode 
Island.  During  iiis  life  the  Narraganaetts  were 
engaged  in  several  Indian  wars,  bnt  remained 
at  peace  with  the  white  men.  Many  years 
after  his  death,  however,  nnder  the  famous 
King  Philip,  they  became  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  English,  which  resulted  in  their  ex- 
termination. 

CANOlinZATION,  the  ceremony  by  which  a 
deceased  person,  who  has  previously  been 
beatified  (see  Beatification),  is  proclaimed  a 
saint  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  cuurches.  In 
the  Roman  chnrch  this  is  done  by  the  pope, 
who,  after  investigation,  declares  the  person  in 
question  to  have  led  a  perfect  life,  that  God 
has  worked  miracles  at  his  intercession,  either 
during  his  life  or  after  his  deatii,  and  that  con- 
sequently he  is  worthy  to  be  honored  as  a 
saint.  In  the  Greek  church  canonization  is 
performed  by  the  patriarch  and  the  biahops 
assembled  in  synod,  and  requires  the  testimony 
of  a  thousand  witnesses  to  the  virtnes  of  the 
deceased.  The  trouble  and  expense  of  this 
process  are  so  great  that  few  saints  are  canon- 
ized in  the  Greek  church.  Before  a  beatified 
person  can  be  canonized  in  the  Roman  chnrch 
four  consistories  must  be  held.  In  the  firrt 
the  pope  causes  the  i>etition  of  the  parties  re- 
questing the  canonization  to  be  examined  by 
cardinals  appointed  for  the  purpose;  in  tlie 
second  the  cardinals  report  the  resnlt  of  their 
investigation ;  in  the  third,  which  is  public,  a 
person  called  the  devirs  advocate  (adrocatits 
(liabolt)  says  all  he  can  against  the  proposed 
saints,  to  which  another  advocate  responds  by 
praising  him,  and  reciting  the  miracles  he  has 
performed;  in  the  fourth  and  last  consistory, 
at  which  all  the  cardinals  are  convened,  the 
canonization  is  put  to  the  vote,  and  if  the 
verdict  is  favorable  the  person  is  pronounced  a 
saint.  The  first  canonization  is  said  to  have 
been  performed  by  Leo  III.  in  804.  No  person 
can  be  canonized  until  50  years  after  death,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  martyrdom. 

CANON  LAW,  the  public  and  general  code 
of  laws  of  the  Catholic  church.  This  chnrch 
claims  to  be  a  perfect  visible  society,  contain- 
ing within  herself  all  that  is  necea^^iary  for  a 
complete  and  inde])endent  organization.  Hence 
she  has  her  own  rulers,  rights,  and  laws.  Some 
of  these  laws,  given  by  Christ  himself  or  by 
the  apostles  in  his  name,  are  held  to  be  im- 
mutable; others  have  l>een  promulgated  by 
the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  can 
l>e  motlified  or  abrogated  by  the  power  whence 
they  derive  their  force.  The  discipline  or 
])ractice  of  the  church  is  therefore  partly  un- 
changeable and  partly  changeable.  The  change- 
able discipline,  deriving  its  origin  from  the 
ordinary  ecclesiastical  power,  has  been  different 
in  various  times  and  places.  Hence,  besides 
the  general  law  of  the  church,  there  are  in 
every  particular  country  peculiar  and  local 
rights,  customs,  and  practices,  which  form  what 
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is  called  the  code  of  particnlar  or  national 
churches.  These,  however,  are  snhject  to  the 
supreme  authority,  which  can  at  any  time 
annul  them,  should  such  a  course  he  judged 
expedient  or  necessary.  Thus,  hesides  the 
general  law  of  the  church,  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  United  States  are  regulated  by  the  decrees 
of  the  councils  of  Baltimore  and  of  the  pro- 
vincial councils  held  in  the  diflerent  provinces 
which  have  been  approved  of  by  the  com- 
petent authority.  There  is  also  another  source 
of  difference  in  ecclesiastical  polity.  From  the 
very  beginning  the  eastern  and  western  church- 
es, although  agreeing  in  the  same  faith  and  in 
the  observance  of  the  same  moral  law,  and 
looking  upon  each  other  as  integral  portions 
of  the  same  church,  have  yet  observed  on  many 
points  a  totally  ditferent  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
This  state  of  things  continues  to  the  present 
day,  and  the  oriental  churches  in  communion 
with  Rome  retain  their  own  liturgy  and  their 
peculiar  observances.  Hence,  the  canon  law 
of  the  Latin  or  western  church  is  different 
in  many  points  from  that  of  the  Greek  or 
eastern. — The  divisions  of  ecclesiastical  law 
can  be  marked  as  follows:  1.  The  general 
law  of  the  church,  binding  all  her  subjects 
of  all  nations  and  coimtries.  2.  Laws  peculiar 
either  to  the  oriental  or  Latin  church.  8. 
Laws  that  are  observed  by  only  one  par- 
ticular or  national  church,  belonging  to  either 
of  these  two  divisions.  4.  Diocesan  regula- 
tions, which  have  no  force  out  of  the  bishop- 
ric for  which  they  are  made. — Canou  law  com- 
prises the  general  laws  for  either  of  the  two 
churches,  eastern  or  western.  Thus  there  is 
the  canon  hiw  of  the  oriental  and  of  the  Latin 
church.  To  tlie  knowledge  of  this  the  canon- 
ist must  unite  an  acquaintance  with  the  par- 
ticular laws  and  customs  of  his  own  nation  or 
province,  as  well  as  with  the  statutes  of  the  di- 
ocese to  which  he  belougs,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  apply  his  general  rules  and  principles  to  the 
practical  cases  which  may  fall  under  his  cog- 
nizance. The  authority  whence  ecclesiastical 
laws  derive  their  force  is  held  by  Catholics  to 
be  vested  primarily  and  principally  in  the  pope 
as  the  vicar  of  Christ.  General  councils  also 
possess  the  same  authority.  These  are  com- 
posed of  all  or  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
bishops  of  the  church.  The  decrees  of  a  legiti- 
mate general  council,  that  is,  one  presided  over 
by  the  pope  either  personally  or  through  his 
representative,  when  ratified  by  the  same  au- 
thority, are  binding  over  the  whole  church. 
Patriarchs  and  provincial  councils  legislate 
merely  for  the  portion  of  the  church  under 
their  jurisdiction,  their  legislation  being  sub- 
ject to  the  approbation  or  rejection  of  the  poi)e. 
Bishops  have  the  right  to  make  laws  or  statutes 
for  their  own  dioceses;  these  are  sometimes 
promulgated  in  diocesan  synods,  which  are  com- 
posed of  the  principal  priests  of  the  diocese. — 
As  the  discipline  of  the  church  has  not  always 
been  the  same,  but  has  been  and  is  different  in 
different  times  and  places,  so,  too,  canon  law 


has  not  always  been  uniform.  Many  regulations 
which  once  were  of  force  have  been  subse- 
quently modified  or  totally  abrogated.  Hence 
the  chief  difllculty  in  the  study  of  canon  law  is 
to  discern  between  that  which  is  in  force  and 
that  which  has  gone  into  disuse.  The  laws  of 
the  church  have  been  for  the  most  part  em- 
bodied in  collections.  These  have  naturally 
been  modified  as  the  laws  themselves  have 
suffered  changes.  The  history  of  canon  law 
is  a  narrative  of  these  different  modifications. 
For  some  time  after  the  death  of  the  apostles, 
there  was  in  all  probability  no  written  collec- 
tion of  laws.  The  faithful  who  lived  during 
this  period  had  vividly  impressed  on  their 
minds  the  decrees  and  teachings  of  those  who 
had  conversed  with  the  Lord.  But  in  the 
course  of  time  unruly  and  rebellious  spirits 
began  to  manifest  themselves,  and  discipline 
suffered  many  serious  violations.  As  crimes 
occurred,  decrees  were  enacted  either  to  pun- 
ish the  transgression  or  prevent  its  recurrence 
in  the  future.  These  decrees  generally  origina- 
ted in  the  locality  in  which  the  crime  had  been 
committed,  and  by  degrees,  through  the  force  of 
similar  circumstances,  were  adopted  through- 
out the  whole  church.  Thus,  in  the  course  of 
two  centuries,  many  new  regulations  had  been 
gradually  introduced,  and  the  primitive  disci- 
pline had  been  more  or  less  modified.  This  in- 
troduced the  necessity  of  making  a  collection  of 
these  new  laws,  so  tiiat  all  might  know  their 
exact  import,  and  thus  uniformity,  at  least  on 
the  leading  points  of  discipline,  might  be  se- 
cured. Hence  the  first  collection  we  meet 
with  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
mulgated either  toward  the  end  of  the  2d 
or  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century.  It  is  call- 
ed that  of  the  Canones  Apostolici^  or  "Apos- 
tolical Canons."  This  name  was  given  because 
these  laws  were  represented  as  having  been 
promulgated  by  the  apostles.  This,  however, 
is  not  true  of  them,  at  least  as  they  appear 
in  this  collection;  for  they  bear  the  evi- 
dences of  a  development  of  organization  not 
yet  existing  in  the  apostohc  times.  Most  prob- 
ably the  rules  given  by  the  apostles  for  the 
guidance  of  the  faithful  began  to  be  com- 
mitted to  writing  during  the  2d  century.  By 
degrees  new  regulations  were  added  to  them, 
and  the  collection  thus  gradually  assumed  its 
present  form,  retaining  the  name  to  which,  in 
a  certain  sense,  it  was  originally  entitled. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  it  repre- 
sents faithfully  the  discipline  of  the  eastern 
church  toward  tlie  latter  part  of  the  2d  and 
commencement  of  the  8d  century.  All,  how- 
ever, did  not  agree  as  to  the  number  of  the 
canons;  the  Roman  church  recognized  only 
the  50  which  had  been  translated  into  Latin 
by  DionysiusExiguus ;  the  eastern  church,  after 
the  council  in  Trullo^  in  the  6th  century,  re- 
ceived 85.  The  work  called  Constitution's 
Apostolicce,  or  "Apostolical  Constitutions,"  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  collection  of 
canons.    It  is  proved  by  Beveridge  that  it  ap- 
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peared  toward  the  end  of  the  8d  century.  It 
does  not  throw  any  new  li^ht  on  the  discipline 
of  that  period,  as  it  agrees  on  all  points  with 
the  canons.  The  next  collection  that  we  meet 
with  in  the  East  is  that  which  was  produced 
in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  5th  century, 
called  the  Codex  Canonum,  It  seems  to  have 
contained  originally  canons  enacted  in  the  gen- 
eral council  of  Nice,  and  in  those  of  Ancyra, 
Neo-Gflesarea,  and  Gangra.  These  three  coun- 
cils, although  not  oocumenical  or  general  ones, 
had  ohtained  great  authority  throughout  the 
whole  eastern  church,  and  their  enactments 
were  universally  adopted.  In  course  of  time 
the  Codex  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the 
canons  of  a  council  held  at  Antioch,  and  of 
those  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  itself,  and 
lastly  of  those  adopted  in  the  next  general 
council  held  at  Constantinople.  These  were 
the  principal  collections  of  canon  law  in  the 
early  centuries. — In  the  West  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  collection  of  this  sort  made  be- 
fore the  council  of  Nice.  Custom,  the  decrees 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  which  were  issued  as 
occasion  required,  and  those  of  particular  syn- 
ods, were  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  legislation 
during  the  first  three  centuries.  The  can- 
ons promulgated  at  Nice  were  translated  into 
Latin  immediately  afler  the  celebration  of  the 
council,  and  were  observed  in  the  western 
church,  together  with  those  enacted  a  short 
time  afterward  at  Sardica.  After  some  time 
two  Latin  translations  appeared  of  the  Codex 
which  was  used  at  Chalcedon;  one  was  called 
hidoriana^  or  of  Isidore ;  the  other  prisea,  or 
ancient.  In  reality,  then,,  up  to  the  6th  cen* 
tury  there  was  no  regular  collection  of  ecclesi- 
astical laws  in  the  western  church.  This  want 
was  at  that  period  supplied  by  Dionysius  £xi- 
guus,  a  learned  monk,  who  published  a  cele- 
brated collection,  which  has  ever  since  borne 
his  name.  It  contained  the  principal  points  of 
the  legislation  of  both  brancnes  of  the  church  : 
the  80  canons  of  the  apostles,  then  those  of 
Nice,  Anoyra,  Neo-C»sarea,  Gangra,  Antioch, 
Laodicea,  Constantinople,  and  Chalcedon,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek ;  the  21  canons  of  Sar- 
dica, from  the  Latin  original,  together  with 
188  enacted  in  different  councils  of  Africa. 
These  formed  the  first  part  The  second  em- 
braced the  decretals  of  the  popes  Siricius,  In- 
nocent I.,  Zosimas,  Boniface  I.,  Celestine,  Leo 
the  Great,  Gelasius,  and  Anastasius  II.  These 
decretals  were  letters  sent  by  the  popes  to 
different  bishops  or  churches,  containing  those 
decrees  which  they  deemed  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  and  the  good  of  re- 
ligion. These,  as  is  evident,  formed  no  unim- 
portant part  of  chiurch  law.  To  the  above 
mentioned  were  afterward  added  the  decretals 
of  the  popes  Ililarius,  Felix  II.,  Simplicins,  Hor- 
misdas,  8ymmachu8,  and  Gregory  II.  The  col- 
lection of  Dionysius  thus  augmented  was  pre- 
sented in  the  8th  century  to  Charlemagne,  by 
Pope  Adrian  I.,  when  the  former  came  to  Rome. 
Adrian  did  not  give  it  any  new  public  authori- 


ty ;  yet  from  the  fact  of  his  having  presented 
it,  and  from  the  qu4i9i  sanction  thereby  be- 
stowed, it  acquired  great  importance,  and  was 
called  emphatically  the  Codex  Canonum^  or  code 
of  canons.  Such  were  the  principal  documents 
through  which  access  could  be  had  to  the 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  during 
the  first  nine  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. — 
Thus  far  the  science  of  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion had  advanced  in  a  regular  and  more  or 
less  uniform  way.  The  churchmen  bad  copied 
the  forms  of  the  old  civil  lawyers,  and  many 
made  ecclesiastical  polity  the  study  of  their 
lives.  With  the  destruction  of  the  Western 
empire,  and  the  universal  subversion  of  all 
the  ancient  landmarks  of  civilization  and 
learning,  the  church  law  had  to  undergo  some 
of  the  calamities  of  the  age.  The  barbaric 
rulers  often  brought  charges  against  leading 
ecclesiastics,  either  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
fiscating the  property  of  the  cnurch,  or  of  re- 
venging the  condemnation  of  their  vices ;  and 
as  the  knowledge  of  canon  law  had  shared  in 
the  decline  of  all  science,  the  chnrphmen  were 
left  unprotected,  from  a  want  of  acquaintance 
with  laws  which  would  have  extricated  them 
from  their  difiSculties.  A  new  collection  was 
therefore  required,  and  did  in  fact  appear,  but 
unfortunately  the  real  erudition  of  tlie  work 
was  tainted  by  an  inexcusable  spirit  of  impos- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  author.  He  gave  him- 
self a  feigned  name,  that  of  Isidore  Mercator 
(merchant),  or  Peccator  (sinner).  It  is  not 
very  clearly  known  who  he  really  was.  The 
most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  his  real 
name  was  Benedictus  Levita,  or  the  deacon,  liv- 
ing at  Mentz  in  the  9th  century.  The  docu- 
ments of  which  this  collection  was  composed 
can  be  divided  into  three  classes.  There  were 
some  perfectly  genuine,  and  attributed  to  their 
real  authors ;  next,  others  substantially  so,  but 
published  under  the  name  of  popes  or  councils 
to  whom  they  did  not  belong ;  others,  again, 
were  altogether  spurious,  and  perhaps  invented 
by  Isidore  himself.  The  English  Bishop  Beve- 
ridge,  after  much  erudite  and  patient  toil,  dis- 
covered that  all  the  decrees  or  letters  invented 
by  the  impostor  were  in  reality  nothing  but 
tissues  of  passages  selected  from  the  canons  of 
councils,  epistles  of  popes,  and  works  of  eccle- 
siastical writers,  especially  of  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries.  Isidore  was  everywhere  held  in 
honor,  till  on  the  revival  of  letters  doubts  arose 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  parts  of  his  work. 
During  this  time  tlie  collection  of  John  Scholas- 
ticus,  who  flourished  in  the  6th  century,  was 
the  principal  one  in  the  East.  Photius  revised 
it,  and  added  many  important  laws,  and  it  yet 
remains  the  basis  of  the  legislation  of  the  Greek 
church.  Up  to  the  1 8th  century  the  principal 
collections  in  the  West  were  those  of  Burchard, 
Ivo,  and  Cardinal  Deusdedit.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  light  dawned,^ sciences  and  literature 
began  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  ciril  law  of  the 
Roman  empire  became  the  subject  of  profound 
and  toilsome  investigation.    G ratian,  a  Benedio- 
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tine  monk,  a  native  of  Tuscany,  undertook  a 
new  collection  of  canon  law,  and  published  in 
1151  his  Concordantia  Diseordantium  Cano- 
num.  This  was  composed  of  various  texts  of 
Scripture,  of  the  Canones  Apostolici,  of  the  de- 
crees of  general  and  particular  councils,  of  the 
decretal  letters  of  popes,  of  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  and  of  the  enactments 
of  the  old  civil  law  of  the  empire,  or  of  the 
Prankish  kings.  It  received  afterward  the  title 
of  Leerftum^  by  which  name  it  is  now  known. 
It  contains  many  spurious  documents,  which 
were  for  the  mostpart  taken  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Isidore.  With  aU  its  faults,  however, 
it  is  a  wonderful  work,  considering  the  age  in 
which  it  appeared.  In  more  recent  times, 
when  general  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
inaccuracies  of  the  Deeretumy  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  correct  it.  Antoninus 
Angustinua,  a  learned  canonist  of  the  16th 
century,  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
pains  to  this  object.  A  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  Pope  Pius  IV.  (1559-'66)  to  attend 
to  this  important  work,  which  was  accom- 
plished durmg  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII. 
(1672-'85).  The  persons  composing  it  are 
commonly  known  under  the  name  of  Roman 
correctors. — After  Gratian  many  learned  can- 
onists either  published  new  collections,  or  im- 
proved or  commented  on  those  already  exist- 
mg.  Among  these  were  Bernard  of  Pavia, 
GUbert  and  l3emard  of  Compostella.  How- 
ever, their  works  lost  almost  all  their  impor- 
tance on  the  publication  of  the  collection  of 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  (1227-41).  Gregory  has 
been  truly  styled  the  Justinian  of  canon  law. 
He  saw  the  necessity  of  a  more  authentic  work 
than  that  of  Gratian,  and  intrusted  the  execu- 
tion of  this  idea  to  St.  Raymond  de  Pennafort, 
a  learned  Dominican  friar.  He  faithfully  ful- 
filled his  trust,  and  in  1284  promulgated  the 
celebrated  five  books  of  decretals.  These  em- 
braced all  the  laws  of  the  church  then  in  force, 
containing  those  texts  of  Scripture  which  re- 
ferred to  disciplinary  matters ;  the  decretal  let- 
ters of  the  popes,  from  Gregory  the  Great  to 
Gregory  IX.  (590-1241) ;  the  Canones  ApoB- 
toliei ;  the  decrees  of  tlie  councils,  from  that 
of  Antioch  to  the  fourth  general  one  of  Lateron 
ri216) ;  together  with  many  passages  of  the 
fathers,  which  embodied  generally  received 
customs  or  salutary  regulations.  In  publish- 
ing tliis  collection,  Gregory  gave  it  the  appro- 
bation of  the  holy  see,  and  commanded  it  to 
be  received  as  authentic  in  all  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals, and  in  all  schools  of  law.  Boniface 
Vni.  added  in  1298  another  book  to  the  five 
of  Gregory  IX.  It  contained  the  canons  •of 
the  second  general  council  of  Lyons,  together 
with  the  different  decrees  issued  by  himself. 
It  was  called  the  sixth  book  of  decretals,  and 
received  the  same  authenticity  that  had  been 

g'ven  to  the  others.  Such,  too,  was  the  col- 
ction  made  by  Clement  V.  (1306-'14),  which 
embraced  various  decrees  of  this  pope,  together 
w^  those  of  the  general  council  of  Yienne. 
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These  canons  commonly  receive  the  name  of 
Clementine,  though  originally  called  the  sev- 
enth book  of  decretals.  Next  came  two  col- 
lections, known  under  the  title  of  Extrava- 
ganteSy  laws,  as  it  were,  wandering  outside  of 
the  regular  code.  The  first  contains  the  de- 
crees of  John  XXII.  (1816-'84),  the  other  those 
of  the  popes  from  Urban  IV.  to  Sixtus  IV. 
(1261-1484).  These  different  collections,  be- 
ginning with  that  of  Gregory  IX.,  form  what 
is  called  the  jiLs  antiquum^  or  ancient  law,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  lus  reeenSy  or  modem 
law. — After  the  great  schism  of  the  West,  the 
general  council  of  Constance,  convoked  in  1414 
to  put  an  end  to  that  schism,  passed  decrees 
for  the  extirpation  of  abuses,  and  recommend- 
ed the  pontiffs  to  prosecute  the  good  work  with 
vigor;  but  the  many  and  incessant  troubles 
that  distracted  the  attention  of  Rome  rendered 
this  extremely  difficult.  When  Luther  raised 
the  standard  of  opposition  to  Rome,  a  general 
council  was  convoKed  at  Trent  in  1545,  and 
set  to  work  in  good  earnest  to  reform  the  Cath- 
olic body.  To  this  effect  many  new  enact- 
ments had  to  be  adopted,  and  the  disciplinary 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  form  the  basis 
and  principal  part  of  modem  canon  law.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  various  bulls  and  briefs 
of  the  popes  issued  for  the  most  part  to  execute 
or  to  explain  more  fully  the  canons  of  Trent. 
These  are  precisely  the  same  documents  that 
were  anciently  styled  decretals.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Bullarium^  an  immense  work, 
first  commenced  by  a  Roman  lawyer,  Laertius 
Chembini.  He  began  with  Leo  the  Great, 
(440),  and  intended  to  bring  his  work  down  to 
Sixtus  V.  (1585),  but  died  before  completing 
it.  His  son,  Angelo  Maria,  however,  finished 
it.  There  is  also  the  Bullarium  Moffnum,  pub- 
lished by  Jerome  Mainardi,  containing  the  pa- 
pal letters  or  bulls,  from  those  of  Leo  the  Great 
to  those  of  Clement  XII.  (1740).  There  is  an- 
other one  containing  the  bulls  of  Clement  XI. 
(1700-^21),  and  another  again  embracing  those 
of  Benedict  XIV.  (1 740-'58).  The  BullaHum  is 
yet  constantly  published,  and  has  been  brought 
down  to  the  roign  of  Gregory  XVI.  (1831-'46). 
The  decisions  of  the  congregations  of  cardinals 
enter  also  into  the  present  code.  They  are 
binding  for  the  whole  church  when  given  in 
answer  to  general  questions,  or  when  especially 
declared  to  be  so.  Lastly,  the  eoneordaU  with 
different  princes  or  governments,  which  are 
made  in  order  to  regulate  those  modifications 
of  general  legislation  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  or  other  circumstances  may  demand,  are 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  present  state  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  and  are  gradually  effect- 
ing important  changes,  by  making  what  was 
before  but  a  solitary  exception  to  become  an 
almost  universal  rule. — ^This  is  the  history  of 
canon  law  in  its  general  bearings  on  the  Catho- 
lic church.  We  have  refrained  from  men- 
tioning those  details  which  have  reference  to 
particular  provinces  or  nations.  Canon  law, 
m  its  present  state,  is  almost  as  voluminous  at 
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It  Roman  code.  While  one  Btaall 
n  octavo  contains  all  the  dogmaticol 
decrees  on  matters  of  faith,  poDderous  folios 
are  tilled  with  disciplinary  decrees.  This  is 
inevitable.  A  dogmatical  decree  remains  al- 
ways in  force,  ia  never  modilied  or  repealed; 
discipline  neccssarilj  ondergoes  modiflcatinne. 
— The  canon  law  is  oscd,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  England 
and  the  courts  of  the  two  universities. 

CANOPUS,  a  stAT  of  the  lirst  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  Argo  Navis.  It  is  in  the  end  of 
the  rudder,  and  is  37°  from  the  south  pole.  It 
ia  therefore  a  southern  circumpolar  star,  nnd  is 
never  vixiblo  in  the  latitude  of  tbe  northern 
United  Statfs. 

CAN0PII8,  or  Curtu,  a  cit;  of  Egjpt,  in  lat. 
81°  N.,  16  m.  N.  E.  of  Alexandria,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  W.  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  was  thence 
called  the  Canohic  branch.  In  the  times  of  the 
Pharaohs  it  was  an  important  cit;,  and  the 
chief  port  of  Egypt,  but  it  wns  mined  by  the 
gTowtli  of  Alexiindria.  It  contained  a  tem|>je 
of  Zeus  CanobuB,  and  a  famous  and  much  fre- 
quented sbrine  and  oracle  of  iSerajiis.  It  was  a 
great  resort  of  for- 
eigners, especially  of 
Greeks,  and  was  no- 
torious tor  its  disso- 
Inte  morula.  Traces 
of  ite  ruins  are  visi- 
ble a  few  miles  from 
Aboukir.  The  Greeks 
bad  a  legend  that  tbe 
city  derived  its  name 
from  Canobua,  the  pi- 
lot of  Menekus,  who 
on  the  return  from 
Troy  was  bitten  by  a 
snake  and  died,  and 
was  huricil  there.  But 
it  probHl>ly  derived 
its  name  from  Cano- 
hus,  an  Egyptian  god, 
which  was  represent- 
ed in  the  shape  of  a  Jar 
a  tignre  is  frequently  found  on  tbe  coins  of  the 
city,  and  wasdoubtlesaaymlwlical  of  some  deity; 
but  there  is  great  uncertainty  about  his  true  ap- 
jwllntion,  as  some  critics  maintain  that  Beranis 
wns  tbe  chief  god  worshipped  at  Canopns.  The 
jar  god  isnientioned  by  only  one  ancient  writer, 
Rufinu',  who  wrote  in  the  4th  centnry  and  is 
not  considered  good  authority. 

CUiOSi  {anc.  Cnmaiiim),  a  town  of  Italv.  in 
the  province  of  Bori,  14  m.  S.  \V.  of  Barietta ; 
pop.  about  10,000.  It  eontnina  a  cathedral  of 
the  Cth  centnry,  the  remoins  of  a  triumphal 
arch  near  the  river  Ofnuto.  of  a  splendid  am- 
phitheatre,  and  the  tomb  of  Itoltemond,  jirince 
of  Antioeh.  CanuMum  was  subdued  liy  the 
Romans  in  S18  B.  0.,  until  which  time  it  bad 
been  liostilc  to  Home  ever  since  the  Samnite 
war.  Herodes  Alliens  constructed  an  aque- 
duct lo  siipply  it  with  good  water.  The  Ro- 
mans called  the  inhabitants  bilingiitt,  as  they 


spoke  both  Greek  and  Oscan.  The  mule  dri- 
vers of  Canusinm  were  noted  for  their  skill, 
and  were  always  selected  by  Nero  m  his  char- 
ioteers.   The  remaiiu  of  the  Roman  anny  tf- 
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ter  the  defeat  of  Cannm,  about  8  m.  distnl. 
took  refuge  in  Cannsinm.  It  was  on  tbe  direct 
route  ^m  Brundnsinm  (Brindisi)  to  Rome. 
Remarkable  ancient  tombs  discovered  in  1B03, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Canosa,  whose  contents  were 
sent  lo  the  museutn  of  Kaplc^  were  described 
bv  Millin  (Paris,  18'18). 

ClNOSSi,  a  town  of  Italv,  in  the  province  and 
24  m.  S.  W.  of  Modena ;  pop.  about  1,SOO.  It 
contains  a  castle  in  which  the  emperor  Henry 
IV.  performed  three  days'  penance,  bareheaded 
and  barefimted,  before  Pope  Gregory  VII.  ia 
January,  lOTT. 

CIKOT,  TketdOTf,  an  odvcntnrer  and  slave 
trader,  bom  at  Florence  abont  1807.  lie  wu 
the  eon  of  a  captain  and  paymaster  in  the 
French  army.  Alter  an  ordinary  school  educa- 
tion he  shipped  as  a  seaman  in  tbe  American 
ship  Galatea,  of  Boston,  from  Leghorn  to  Cal- 
cutta. He  made  several  voyages  from  Boston; 
was  shipwrecked  near  Ostend,  and  again  on  the 
con^t  of  Cuba.  At  Havana  be  shipped  on  a 
slaver,  and  made  his  first  voyage  to  Africa  in 
1826.  landing  at  the  slave  foctory  of  Bangalang, 
on  the  river  Pongo.  Senegnnihia.  After  qaell- 
inga  mutiny  on  board  and  helping  to  stow  away 
lUS  slaves,  be  entered  the  service  of  the  owner 
of  tbe  factory,  a  mulatto  named  Ormond.  but 
commonly  called  "Uongo  Juhn."  In  1827  a 
friend  in  Havana  consigned  to  bim  a  slave 
schooner,  wbicb  be  loaded  with  817  negroei, 
receiving  $fi,665  commis!>ion,  while  the  Cnban 
owners  realized  a  clear  profit  of  ^41,488,  Ca- 
not  then  collected  a  stock  of  slaves  for  his 
newly  established  depot  at  Kambia  near  Ban- 
galang. Another  vessel  was  sent  out  to  him 
from  Cuba ;  but  tbe  captain  dying,  he  took 
command  and  s^led  for  Regla,  but  waa  >oob 
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captared  by  two  British  cruisers  after  a  hard 
fight.  He  made  his  escape  in  a  small  boat  with 
one  companion,  and  reached  the  river  Pongo. 
In  May,  1828,  his  factory  and  goods  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  He  afterward  purchased  a 
vessel  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  which  with  a  cargo 
of  slaves  he  sailed  to  Cuba.  Three  more  expe- 
ditions soon  followed ;  in  the  first  he  lost  300 
slaves  by  smallpox ;  in  the  last  he  was  taken 
by  the  French  and  condemned  to  10  years' 
confinement  in  tlie  prison  of  Brest,  but  a  year 
alter  he  was  pardoned  by  Louis  Philippe.  He 
retamed  to  Africa,  and  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
•lave  traffic  at  New  Sestros,  from  which  in  1840 
he  shipped  to  Cuba  749  slaves.  Obtaining  a 
grant  of  land  at  Cape  Mount,  he  established  in 
1841  a  trading  and  farming  settlement  under 
the-  name  of  New  Florence.  He  made  a  trip 
to  New  York  some  time  afterward.  In  March, 
1847,  New  Florence  was  destroyed  by  the 
British^  who  suspected  it  to  be  a  slave  station, 
and  Oanot  removed  to  South  America,  where 
be  engaged  in  commerce.  He  resided  for  some 
time  In  Baltimore,  and  finally  received  from 
Napoleon  III.  an  office  in  one  of  the  French 
colonies  in  Oceania.  A  narrative  of  his  adven- 
tures from  his  own  notes,  by  Brantz  Mayer, 
was  published  in  New  York  in  1854. 

CANOVA,  Antonif,  an  Italian  sculptor,  born  at 
Possagno,  Nov.  1, 1757,  died  in  Venice,  Oct.  13, 
1822.  He  sprang  from  an  ancient  family,  who 
for  generations  had  followed  the  trade  of  stone 
cutting,  and  he  was  put  to  the  same  trade.  In 
his  ninth  year  he  executed  two  small  shrines 
'  of  Carrara  marble,  and  the  aptitude  which  he 
displayed  arrested  the  attention  of  Giovanni 
Falieri,  a  Venetian  senator,  who  placed  him 
in  1771  under  the  instruction  of  Torretti,  a  Bas- 
sano  sculptor,  who  in  1773  removed  to  Venice. 
Here  Canova  in  1774  received  from  his  patron 
an  order  for  the  group  of  Orpheus  and  Eu- 
rydice.  This  was  followed  by  the  group  of 
D(edalus  and  Icarus,  and  several  other  works, 
which  enabled  the  artist  to  prosecute  his 
studies  in  Home,  Falieri  having  obtained  for 
him  a  pension  from  the  Venetian  government 
of  300  ducats  a  year  for  three  years.  He  vis- 
ited Naples,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii,  and, 
taking  every  opportunity  of  improving  his 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  antiquity,  soon  pro- 
duced his  great  statue  in  marble  of  ^^  Apollo 
crowning  himself  with  Laurel ;"  but  his  repu- 
tation was  not  firmly  established  until  the 
completion  of  his  *' Theseus  vanquishing  the 
Minotaur."  His  next  undertaking  was  a  mon- 
ument in  honor  of  Clement  XIV. ;  he  obtained 
permi^ion  from  the  Venetian  senate,  which 
iiad  pensioned  him,  to  settle  permanently  at 
Rome,  where  after  four  years  the  monument 
was  opened  to  public  inspection  in  1 787.  By 
1792  he  had  completed  another  cenotaph  to 
the  memory  of  Clement  Xlli.,  and  was  over- 
whelmed with  commissions.  Among  the  many 
w  8  which  appeared  from  his  chisel,  several 
repetitions  of  former  ones,  from  1795 
•-•,        groups  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  stand- 


ing, and  Vetins  and  Adonis,  are  the  most  cele- 
brated. In  1798  he  visited  Germany,  and  on 
his  return  retired  to  his  native  village,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  painting.  His  picture 
of  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross"  is  especially 
noteworthy.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  pro- 
duced his  **  Perseus  with  the  Head  of  Medusa," 
which  by  public  decree  was  placed  in  the  Vati- 
can. In  1802  Napoleon  invited  him  to  Paris, 
where  he  modelled  a  colossal  statue  of  the  em- 
peror, which  was  not  completed  before  1808, 
and  afterward  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington.  In  1805  he  executed  his 
"Venus  yictrix,"  and  in  the  same  year  he 
completed  his  monument  of  Christina,  arch- 
duchess of  Austria,  erected  In  the  church  of  the 
Augustines  at  Vienna.  This  is  considered  the 
masterwork  of  his  monumental  productions. 
He  revisited  Paris  twice:  in  1810,  when  he 
modelled  the  bust  of  Maria  Louisa,  and  exe- 
cuted the  statue  of  Lffititia  Bonaparte,  for 
which  in  1819  the  duke  of  Devonshire  paid 
£1,300;  and  in  1815,  when  he  removed  to 
Italy  some  of  the  works  of  art  which  had  been 
carried  to  Paris  by  Napoleon.  His  reception 
at  Rome  was  brilliant ;  the  pope  inscribed  his 
name  in  the  golden  book  of  the  capital,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  marouis  of 
Ischia,  and  a  pension  o£ about  $3,000.  For  his 
native  village  he  designed  a  temple  after  the 
model  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens  and  the 
Pantheon  of  Rome,  of  which  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid  July  11, 1819.  He  executed  the 
bass  reliefs,  and  a  great  altarpiece  for  the  in- 
terior, which  he  had  begun  20  years  before. 
Some  of  his  most  popular  works  were  wrought 
by  him  shortly  before  his  death,  as  the  group 
of  Mars  and  Venus,  the  colossal  figure  of  Pius 
VI.,  the  Piet^  the  St.  John,  and  the  recum- 
bent Magdalen.  Among  his  later  works  was 
a  Washington,  of  colossal  size,  in  a  sitting  atti- 
tude, which  was  purchased  for  the  state  house 
at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1831.  In  May,  1822,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Naples, 
where  he  had  undertaken  an  equestrian  statue 
for  the  king.  On  his  return  his  health  became 
more  and  more  impaired,  and  he  died  shortly 
afterward  at  Venice.  The  last  work  from  his 
hand  was  a  colossal  bust  of  his  friend  Count 
Cicognara.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
church  of  Possagno.  The  same  monument 
which  he  had  designed  for  Titian  was  dedi- 
cated to  his  memory  in  1827,  in  the  church 
de^  Frati  of  Venice,  and  another  monument  to 
his  honor  was  raised  by  Pope  Leo  XII.  in 
the  library  of  the  capitol.  Canova's  works, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  were  produced 
with  great  rapidity,  are  classed  as  heroic  com- 
positions, compositions  of  grace,  and  .sepulchral 
monuments  and  rilievL  The  large  fortune 
which  he  acquired  was  almost  wholly  distnb- 
uted  in  works  of  charity,  and  he  was  especial^ 
ly  liberal  to  artists,  for  whom  he  established 
prizes,  and  he  endowed  all  the  academies  in 
Rome.  He  was  ennobled  and  received  various 
orders  of  knighthood.     Since  his  death  his 
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reputation  as  a  scnlptorhas  greatly  declioed. — 
See  **The  Works  of  Canova,"  engravings,  by 
Moses  (3  vols.,  London,  1828);  Descrizione 
ddle  opere  di  Canova,  by  Albrizzi  (5  vols., 
Pisa,  1821-'5);  Canova  et  ses  outrages^  by 
Quatrem^re  de  Quincy  (Paris,  1834);  and  the 
biographies  by  Missirini  (2  vols.,  Prato,  1824), 
Cicognara  (Venice,  1828),  Rosini  (Pisa,  1825), 
and  D'Este  (Florence,  1864). 

CABfOVil,  Stolslto,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  and 
mathematician,  born  in  Florence,  March  27, 
1740,  died  there,  Nov.  17, 1811.  Having  taken 
holy  orders,  he  officiated  as  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Cortona.  In  1788,  as  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  antiquities,  he  contended  for  the 
prize  which  was  offered  for  an  essay  on  Amer- 
icus  Vesnucius.  He  opposed  the  common 
opinion  that  Columbus  was  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  mainland  of  America,  claiming  that 
Vespucius  one  year  before  him  had  touched 
upon  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  and 
had  afterward  landed  in  Brazil.  liis  pa|>er 
gained  the  prize,  but  produced  much  contro- 
versy. He  published  an  Italian  translation  of 
Gardiner^s  tables  of  logarithms,  and  had  a  good 
reputation  as  an  ecclesiastic. 

CANROBERT,  Frti^ls  Certain,  a  French  mar- 
shal, bom  in  the  department  of  Gers,  June  27, 
1809.  In  1826  he  entered  the  military  school 
of  St.  Cyr,  and  in  1830  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldier.  In  1835  he  went  to  Africa,  and  du- 
ring the  war  in  the  Oran  country  was  promoted 
to  a  captaincy.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
1837  at  the  storming  of  Gonstantine.  He  was 
made  a  mi^or  in  1842,  lieutenant  colonel  in 
1846,  colonel  in  1847,  and  brigadier  general  in 
1850.  After  the  coup  d'etat  of  1861,  in  which 
he  commanded  the  troops  most  actively  en- 
gaged at  the  close,  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners sent  to  the  departments  to  expedite 
the  prosecution  of  those  who  had  attempted 
to  resist  that  act.  In  1853  lie  was  appointed 
general  of  division,  and  in  1854,  upon  the  for- 
mation of  the  army  of  the  east,  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  first  division.  He  set  out 
for  the  Crimea  on  March  13,  and  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  After 
the  death  of  St.  Arnaud  he  took  command  of 
the  army,  and  defeated  the  Russians  at  Inker- 
man,  where  he  was  again  wounded  (Nov.  5, 
1854).  The  general  dissatisfaction  in  the  allied 
armies  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  siege  of  Se- 
bastopoK  and  questions  as  to  the  ability  of  both 
the  English  and  French  commanders,  prompted 
Canrobert  to  resign  to  his  subordinate.  Gen. 
P^lissier  (May  16,  1855),  after  which  he  re- 
sumed command  of  his  division.  His  health 
failing,  ho  returned  to  France,  and  was  made 
marshal  March  18,  1856,  and  subsequently 
senator.  From  the  British  queen  he  also  re- 
ceived the  grand  cross  of  the  bath.  In  1859 
he  took  command  of  the  8d  corps  of  the  army 
of  the  Alps,  served  with  great  distinction  at 
Magenta,  and  at  Solferino  effected  a  movement 
which  gave  valuable  assistance  to  Marshal  Niel. 
When  France  declared  war  against  Prussia  in  \ 


1870,  Canrobert  commanded  the  6tli  army 
corps.  He  participated  in  the  battles  around 
Metz,  and  atter  the  defeat  at  Gravelotte  (Ang. 
18)  was  shut  up  with  Bazauie  in  that  foitress, 
and  on  its  capitulation,  Oct  27,  was  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Germany.  In  October,  1872,  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of 
war,  which  was  intrusted  with  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  army. 

CANSTATT,  or  Caiastadt,  a  town  of  Wdrtem- 
berg,  on  both  sides  of  the  Neckar,  2  m.  N.  £. 
of  Stuttgart;  pop.  in  1872, 11,804,  chiefly  Prot- 
estants. The  old  town,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Neckar,  is  much  inferior  in  appear- 
ance to  its  more  modem  suburbs,  with  the 
chief  of  which,  situated  on  the  left  bank,  it  is 
connected  by  a  stone  bridge,  built  in  1887. 
Between  the  town  and  one  of  its  siiborbs 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bnildinn  in 
Germany,  the  Wilhelma  palace,  in  Uie  oara- 
cenic  style,  finished  in  1851  by  the  late  King 
William,  and  intended  as  his  simomer  resi- 
dence. The  site  of  Canstatt  was  so  chosen  as  to 
make  it  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  Neckar 
trade ;  and  it  has  also  a  considerable  industry. 
Cotton  cloth,  hosiery,  enamelled  cloth,  and 
other  goods  are  manufactured.  The  town  de- 
rives much  of  its  importance  from  its  mineral 
waters.  There  are  40  springs,  yielding  a  fake- 
warm  saline  water  used  for  drinking  and  ba- 
thing. The  most  extensive  baths  are  on  the 
island  in  the  Neckar  opposite  the  town.  On 
the  surrounding  hills  are  several  noteworthy 
buildings :  the  Rosenstein,  a  country  residence 
of  the  royal  family ;  a  royal  villa  completed  in 
1864;  and  on  the  hill  called  the  Rothenberg  a 
Byzantine  chapel  erected  in  memory  of  Queen 
Catharine,  who  died  in  1819,  occupying  the 
site  of  the  ancient  castle  of  WQrtemberg.  Can- 
statt appears  in  history  before  the  time  of 
Charlemagne. 

CANSTEIN,  Kari  HUdcknuid,  Freiherr  von,  the 
originator  of  a  system  for  the  difinsion  of  Bib- 
lical knowledge  in  Germany,  and  founder  of 
the  Canstein  Bible  society  of  Halle,  bom  at 
Lindenberg,  Aug.  4,  1667,  died  in  Berlin,  Ang. 
19,  1719.  He  studied  jurisprudence,  made  an 
extended  journey  through  Europe,  and  in  1689 
became  attached  to  the  court  of  Brandenburg 
as  chamberlain  to  Frederick  III.  He  resigned 
his  ofiice  to  accompany  as  a  volunteer  the 
army  sent  from  Brandenburg  into  Flanders, 
serving  with  them  during  several  campaigns 
before  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  Illness,  how- 
ever, compelled  him  to  abandon  military  life, 
and  he  returned  to  Berlin.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  Spener  and  other  prominent 
theologians,  and  from  this  time  he  began  to 
devote  his  attention  to  the  best  method  for  the 
difiiision  of  religious  knowledge,  but  published 
nothing  till  1710,  when  ho  explained  the  plan 
upon  which  he  had  decided,  in  a  work  entitled 
Ohnmawgebender  Vorachlagy  wis  Gotten  Wort 
den  Armen  lur  Erhaunng  um  einen  geringen 
Preis  in  die  UCinde  lu  hringen  9ei,  Aided  by 
subscriptions,  he  had  by  1713  publbhed  the 
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first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  printed 
with  type  kept  permanently  standing,  and  sol- 
dered together  at  their  lower  ends.  In  1716 
he  printed  the  whole  Bible  by  the  same  meth- 
od; in  1717  a  still  larger  edition  appeared 
in  a  larger  size;  and  in  1722,  after  his  death, 
Polish  and  Bohemian  translations  also  ap- 
peared. These  were  the  beginnings  of  the  Can- 
stein  Bible  establishment,  which  in  1785  took 
still  more  definite  form  through  the  erection  of 
a  special  printing  office,  and  rapidly  increased 
its  facilities  for  the  printing  of  large  editions  by 
the  adoption  of  the  stereotype  process  and  the 
purchase  of  the  best  presses.  He  also  published 
a  concordance  of  the  Gospels  (Halle,  1718),  and 
a  biography  of  Spener  (1729).  The  history  of 
the  Oanstein  establishment,  by  Bertram,  was 
published  at  Halle  in  1863.    (See  Bible  So- 

CIBTIES.) 

CANTABRIA)  a  district  of  ancient  Spain,  bor- 
dering on  the  S.  coast  of  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
and  including,  according  to  some  of  the  earlier 
geographers,  what  are  now  the  provinces  of 
Oviedo,  Santander,  Biscay,  and  Guipuzcoa. 
After  the  Roman  invasion  the  name  was  re- 
stricted to  the  western  half,  included  in  that 
part  of  the  peninsula  known  as  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis.  On  the  east  were  the  territories 
of  the  Autrigones,  Varduli,  and  Vascones ;  on 
the  west  the  river  Salia  separated  it  from  the 
country  of  the  Astures;  and  the  southern 
boundary  was  formed  by  tlie  Cantabrian  moun- 
tains. The  river  Ebro  (Iberus)  takes  its  rise 
near  the  district  occupied  by  the  Tuisi,  one  of 
the  five  principal  tribes  ^the  Pleutauri,  Var- 
duli, Autrigones,  Conisci  or  Concani,  and 
Tuisi)  into  which  the  inhabitants  were  divided. 
Pliny  mentions  nine  cities  of  Cantabria,  of 
which  Juliobriga  alone  was  of  any  importance. 
— ^The  Cantabri  were  a  warlike  people,  and 
of  all  the  Iberian  nations  opposed  the  stoutest 
resistance  to  the  Romans,  and,  though  more 
than  once  forced  into  nominal  subjection,  were 
never  wholly  subdued.  A  portion  of  them 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Augustus,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence among  the  fastnesses  of  their  moun- 
tains. After  their  first  partial  subjection,  25 
B.  0.,  they  several  times  revolted,  and  were 
almost  exterminated  by  Agrippa  in  19. 

CAOTABRIAX  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  in  the  N. 
part  of  Spain,  formed  by  a  W.  prolongation  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  extending  from  that  chain 
parallel  with  the  S.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
W.  to  Cape  Finisterre.  They  bear  various 
names  in  the  difterent  provinces  through  which 
they  pass,  the  best  known  being  those  of 
Sierras  de  Aralar,  Salvada,  and  Cobadongo, 
mountains  of  Asturias,  and  Sierra  de  Peflama- 
rella.  Some  of  the  summits  are  rugged,  pre- 
cipitous, and  clad  with  magnificent  forests; 
otners  are  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  The 
maximum  elevation  is  about  10,000  ft. 

CANTACrZENrS,  or  Cantacnzene,  the  name  of  a 
distinguished  GrsBco-Wallachian  family,  claim- 
ing direct  descent  from  the  Byzantine  emperor 


John  Cantacuzenus.  They  have  for  several  cen- 
turies occupied  a  prominent  position,  generally 
in  connection  with  the  afiairs  of  the  Danubian 
dependencies  of  Turkey.  L  ScrKan,  waywode 
of  Wallachia,  under  the  title  of  Serban  XL,  bom 
about  1640,  died  in  1688.  His  father,  Con- 
stantine,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Serban 
I.,  and  had  acquired  an  infiuence  in  the  princi- 
pality which  roused  the  fear  of  Gregory  Ghika, 
a  waywode  in  his  time.  Constantine  was  as- 
sassinated, but  his  death  only  served  to  direct 
the  popular  indignation  against  Gregory,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  Serban. 
Gregory,  who  betrayed  his  suzeraui,  the  sul- 
tan, soon  after  fied  from  the  country,  but  was 
reinstated  on  the  fall  of  his  successor  Drakula, 
and  the  Cantacuzene  family  was  exposed  to 
long-continued  persecutions;  but  after  some 
years  Ghika  was  again  deposed,  and  Serban 
returned,  became  prime  minister,  and  in  1679 
was  appointed  waywode.  He  improved  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  promoted  indus- 
try and  education;  but  finding  all  his  plans 
for  the  advancement  of  the  country  defeated 
by  Turkish  oppression,  he  formed  a  plan  to 
secure  the  independence  of  the  principality. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  defeat  of  the  Turks 
before  Vienna,  where  he  and  his  countrymen 
assisted  the  enemy  while  pretending  to  aid  the 
Ottoman  army,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Germany  and  Russia,  both  powers  giving  him 
hopes  of  assistance.  He  raised  a  cousiderable 
army,  but  died  on  the  eve  of  executing  his 
schemes.  Il«  Deaetriis,  brother  of  the  prece- 
ding, hospodar  of  Moldavia,  appointed  in  1678. 
He  had  to  contend  with  rivals,  and  his  weak- 
ness and  tyranny  rendered  him  so  odious  to 
the  Moldavians  that  in  1679  they  revolted 
against  his  government  and  obliged  him  to 
take  refuge  in  Poland.  Though  in  disfavor  at 
the  Turkish  court,  he  was  in  1684  restored 
to  power  by  the  sultanas  aid;  but  in  1685  the 
grand  vizier  Ibrahim  Pasha  finally  removed 
him  from  his  office.  III.  Stepbm,  waywode  of 
Wallachia,  appointed  in  1714.  His  intrigues 
with  the  court  of  Vienna,  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  release  of  .the  principality  from  the 
Turkish  yoke,  excited  suspicion  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  he  was  arrested,  deposed,  and  exe- 
cuted in  1716.  IV.  Alexander  and  GMrge,  offi- 
cers in  the  army  of  Russia,  in  which  country 
the  family  had  taken  up  their  residence  aft^r 
the  execution  of  Stephen,  distinguished  them- 
selves as  members  of  the  Heta^ria  before  and 
during  the  Greek  revolution  of  1821.  They 
served  in  Moldavia  under  Ypsilanti ;  and  both 
wrote  accounts  of  the  conflict,  and  works  in 
aid  of  the  cause. 

CANTACUZENUS,  Johannes,  a  Byzantine  empe- 
ror and  historian,  bom  in  Constantinople  in  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century.  During  the 
reign  of  Andronicus  II.  he  was  "  great  domes- 
tic," or  first  lord  of  the  bedchamber.  He  waa 
a  relative  of  the  imperial  family,  and  his  talents 
gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
Andronicus  and  his  grandson  and  legitimate 
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snccessor,  Andronicns  III.,  were  in  constant 
dispute;  and  when  in  1828  Andronicus  III. 
ascended  the  throne,  Cantacuzenus,  who  had 
sided  with  him,  was  called  to  the  supreme  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  and  was  also  made  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  Byzantine  forces.  The  attacks 
of  the  Ottoman  Turks  gave  Cantacuzenus  an 
opportunity  to  display  his  military  skill.  lie 
was  unsuccessful  against  them,  but  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  empire  in  reuniting  to  it 
Lesbos  and  .^tolia,  and  bringing  to  an  end  the 
piracies  of  the  Genoese  in  the  -^gean.  The 
emperor,  dying  in  1341,  left  his  son,  John  Pa- 
loeologus,  nine  years  of  age,  to  the  guardianship 
of  Cantacuzenus.  He  soon  aroused  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  empress  mother,  Anne  of  Savoy, 
who  declared  him  a  traitor,  and  to  save  his 
life  he  assumed  the  purple  at  Adriauople  in 
1342.  The  civil  war  which  resulted,  and  which 
lasted  five  years,  was  finally  concluded  by  his 
admitting  his  ward  Palaeologus  as  the  colleague 
of  the  throne,  and  giving  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  empress 
mother  raised  a  new  sedition  in  1358,  which 
continued  till  Pala^ologus  took  Constantinople 
in  1355.  A  short  time  afterward  Cantacuzenus 
abdicated,  and  retired  to  a  monastery,  where 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Joasophas  Christodolus, 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  produced  a 
history  of  his  life  and  times  from  1320  to  1360 
(printed  in  Paris  in  1645  in  3  vols,  folio,  in  the 
collection  of  the  Byzantine  historians).  lie  also 
wrote  several  theological  works,  among  which 
is  a  defence  of  Christianity  against  Mohamme- 
danism, which  drew  from  Pope  Gregory  XI. 
a  commendatory  letter.  The  only  part  taken 
by  Cantacuzenus  in  political  atfairs  after  his 
abdication,  was  his  successful  effort  to  dissuade 
his  son  Matthias  from  an  armed  attempt  to 
secure  the  succession.  Matthias  abandoned 
the  contest  in  1357.  Cantacuzenus  ended  his 
days  in  his  monastic  retirement,  as  did  also 
his  wife,  Irene,  who  had  retired  to  q  convent 
under  the  name  of  Eugenia.  It  is  not  certain 
in  what  year  he  died ;  but  several  authorities 
give  the  date  as  1411,  which  would  have  made 
him  fully  100  years  old, 

CAKTAGILLO,  an  inland  town  of  Brazil,  in 
the  province  and  80  m.  N.  E.  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro ;  pop.  4,200.  The  streets  are  regular,  and 
the  houses  mostly  well  built.  In  the  circular 
market  place  stands  the  church  between  two 
parallel  streets.  Cantagallo  was  founded  by  ^a- 
rampeiroB  or  gold-hunters  and  smugglers,  who, 
having  discovered  rich  mines  there,  quietly 
took  possession  of  the  place,  and  for  a  long 
time  forwarded  enormous  quantities  of  the 
precious  metal  to  the  capital,  the  source  of 
which  the  government  was  long  unable  to  dis- 
cover. At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  the  mines  were  almast  exhausted,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  direct  their  at- 
tention to  agricultural  pursuits,  which  still  con- 
tinue to  be  the'r  chief  occupation. 

CANTAL^  a  S.  department  of  France,  mostly 
formed  of  the  S.  part  of  ancient  Auvergne, 


bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Pnj-de- 
Dome,  E.  by  Ilaute-Loire  and  Loz^re,  S.  by 
Aveyron,  and  W.  by  Lot  and  Corr^ze ;  area, 
2,212  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1872,  231,687.  It  is 
nearly  covered  with  mountains  of  volcanic 
origin;  the  highest  summit  is  the  Plomb  da 
Cantal,  from  which  the  department  takes  its 
name.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Dordogne, 
Alagnon,  and  Truy^re.  The  climate  ia  severe, 
the  snow  generally  lying  on  the  moontains  for 
several  months  together.  The  principal  agri- 
cultural portion  of  the  department  is  on  a  level 
plateau  between  Murat  and  St.  Floor.  Chest- 
nuts abound  and  are  largely  used  for  food. 
Great  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  pro- 
duced. There  are  a  few  factories  of  coarse 
woollens  and  linens,  coarse  lace,  copper  and 
brass,  &c.  Many  natives  of  the  department 
annually  emigrate  in  search  of  employment 
These  arc  generally  known  as  Auvergnata,  and 
distinguished  for  thrift  and  industry.  The  de- 
partment is  divided  into  the  arrondissements 
of  Aurillac,  Maoriac,  Mnrat,  and  St.  Floor. 
Capital,  Aurillac. 

CANTARINI,  SlBWf,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  at 
Pesaro  in  1612,  died  at  Verona,  Oct  15,  1648. 
He  was  the  pupil  and  perhaps  the  closest  imi- 
tator of  Guido  lieni,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Italian  portrait  painters.  A  portrait  by  him 
of  his  master  in  the  academy  of  Bologna  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  painted  heads  in  the  world, 
lie  was  of  a  vain  and  intolerant  disposition,  and 
died  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Mantna,  not 
without  suspicions  of  poison.  He  execoted  a 
number  of  masterly  etchings,  which  are  highly 
prized  by  print  collectors. 

CANTEMUU  L  DMWtrlu,  hospodar  of  Mol- 
davia, bom  Oct  26,  1673,  died  Aug.  23,  1728. 
His  father,  Constantine,  held  the  same  office 
from  1685  to  1693,  and  his  brother,  Antiochns, 
from  1696  to  1701.  Demetrins  succeeded  by 
appointment  of  the  Porte  in  November,  1710; 
but  in  1711  he  revolted  against  the  Porte  and 
went  to  Russia,  where  he  received  from  Peter 
the  Great  extensive  domains  in  the  Ukraine, 
with  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  them,  and 
the  rank  of  a  prince  of  the  Russian  empire; 
and  he  was  also  made  privy  councillor.  He 
aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  academy  of 
ISt  Petersburg,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
kindred  institution  at  Berlin.  He  was  pro- 
ficient in  11  languages,  and  the  author  of  many 
works  on  Turkey,  the  music  of  the  Tnrks, 
Moldavia,  and  the  Mohammedan  religion,  the 
best  known  of  which  is  the  **  Growth  and  De- 
cay of  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  written  in  Latiii, 
which  has  not  been  published  in  the  original, 
but  has  been  translated  into  various  languages 
(English  by  Tindal,  2  vols,  fol.,  London,  1734). 
11.  Antitrhu,  or  CoKtantine  Deaetrlis,  a  Russian 
poet  and  statesman,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Constantinojde  in  1708  or  1709,  died  in  It- 
aly in  1744.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, officiated  as  Russian  minister  at  various 
courts  of  Europe,  and  gained  distinction  by 
his  diplomatic,  but  still  more  by  his  literarj 
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Achievements.  Among  bis  most  noted  works 
are  lils  Rusaian  tranaliitions  from  the  ctaiuics, 
and  his  eight  books  of  satires,  whicli  have  been 
translated  into  Frenoii  and  German. 

CISTEEBUBY,  a  citj  of  England,  county  of 
Kent,  on  the  river  Stour,  52  m.  E.  S.  E.  of 
London;  pop.  in  1871,16,508.  The  city  bus  no 
commercial  or  manufactDring  importance,  bat 
is  one  of.  the  markets  of  the  rich  surrounding 
f^icultural  district;  and  its  fine  situation  has 
made  it  a  favorite  residence,  as  is  evident  from 
the  numeroas  villas  and  seats  in  tlie  ricinity. 
Among  the  public  buildings,  besides  the  cliurch- 
es  and  tlie  charitable  establishments,  are  the 
guildhall,  markets,  the  corn  and  hop  exchange, 
nnd  the  philosophical  museum.  There  is  a  cav- 
olry  barrack  near  the  city.  Its  celebrity  is  de- 
rived fWim  its  historical  and  ecclesiastical  as- 
sociations.   The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 


primate  of  England.    The  ecclesiastical  prov- 

mce  includes  the  dioceses  of  Canterbnry, 
Bangor,  Bath  and  Wells,  Chichester,  Ely,  Eie- 
ter,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Hereford,  Lich- 
field, Lincoln,  Uandnfl;  London,  Norwich,  Ox- 
ford, Peterborough,  Rochester,  St.  Aimph,  Salis- 
bnry,  Winchester,  and  Worcester.  The  diocese 
of  Canterbury  comprises  3u2  benefices,  and  tlie 
cha[>ter  consists  of  a  deon,  six  canons,  two 
arcbdeacous,  sIk  preachers,  and  five  minor 
canons;  the  income  of  the  archbishop  is  £15,- 
000  a  year,  and  he  is  the  patron  of  149  livings. 
The  town  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
who  called  it  Durrovernum  (from  the  ancient 
British  Durwlior),  and  mauy  Roman  coins  and 
remains  have  been  fuund  in  and  near  the  city.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Kent, 
and  it  was  hero  that  AugnstiD  baptized  Ethel- 
bert  and  10,000  Saxons  in  597.    The  great 
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cathedral,  consecrated  in  1130,  was  restored 
and  beautified  not  long  before  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  interiors  in  England.  The  great 
tower  is  of  remarkable  beauty.  The  windows 
are  of  painted  glass,  and  the  colors  are  exceed- 
ingly neb.  Tlio  length  of  the  stmctare  is  574 
ft.,  extreme  bresdlh  169  ft.  The  crypts  beneath 
are  the  finest  in  England,  and  contain  several 
chapels.  The  cathedral  was  founded  by  Arch- 
bishop Laufranc,  enlarged  and  completed  by 
Ansefm,  and  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Cor- 
bel, in  presence  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  David, 
king  of  Scotland,  and  all  the  English  bishops. 
Angustin  was  the  first  archbishop,  and  died 
hero  between  S04  and  614.  The  celebrated 
ftrcbbishop  Thomas  i  Becket  was  mnrdered 
before  the  high  altar  Dec.  29,  IITO.  There 
are  numerous  monuments  in  the  cathedral ; 
among  others  those  to  the  memorv  of  Henrv 
IV.  and  of  the  Black  Prince.    8e 


the  cathedral  has  seriously  snfferod  from 
fire.  In  1174  the  choir  and  other  portions 
of  the  interior  wore  consumed ;  and  on  Sept. 
8,  1872,  a  portion  of  the  roof  160  ft  in 
length  was  bnrnod,  and  the  interior  of  the 
cathedra]  was  damaged  by  fire  and  water. 
There  are  several  fine  old  churches  in  Canter- 
bury, one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which  is 
St.  Martin's.  In  St.  Dunston's  the  head  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  which  bad  been  buried  by  hia 
daughter,  was  found  in  18R5.  There  are  also 
various  architectural  relics  of  post  ages.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these,  the  great  An- 
gnatinian  monastery,  long  used  as  a  brewery, 
has  been  redeemed  from  its  modem  nses  by  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who  pur- 
chased it  and  presented  it  to  the  church  as  a 
missionary  college,  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
restorations  and  enlargements.  There  are  sev- 
eral educational  establishments  in  the  city:  the 
gnuumar  school,  an  endowed  school  attached 
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to  tbe  cathedra],  the  Datiooal  British  and  infant ! 
schools,  a  blue  coat  and  a  gray  coat  school. 
By  the  liberality  of  Alilennan  Simmonds,  a 
field  called  the  Dane  John,  contaiaiog  a  high 
mound,  was  laid  out  and  converted  into  a 
very  plcasaot  garden  forpablic  u»e.  The  bor- 
ODgh  is  governed  by  six  oldemien,  oQo  of  whom 
is  mayor,  and  18  couDcillors,  and  returns  two 
menibera  to  the  honse  of  commons. 

CAMHUIDiS  (Gr.  xaveaplc,  a  beetle),  coleop- 
terous insects  of  several  species,  made  use  of 
in  medicine.  The  most  preferred  is  the  can- 
tharU  Toieatoria,  procured  mostly  in  tbe 
Bonthern  ports  of  Europe,  but  to  some  extent 
in  all  the  temperate  regions  of  Enrope  and 
westeni  Asia,  A  species  colled  the  C.  tittata, 
or  potato  fly,  is  common  upon  tlie  potato  plant 
of  the  Uiiited  States;  it  is  much  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  tlie  foreign  fly,  being  by  many  re- 
garded as  equaJlj  e&eiect,  and  is  oven  adopted 
in  the  pbarmacupeeias  as  officinal.  Other  spe- 
cies, ioo,  are  knoirn  in  this  country,  and  are 


in  Bome  parts  exceedingly  abundant.  The  po- 
tato flics  appear  on  the  plant  in  the  mornings 
nnd  evenings  of  Angnet;  during  the  day  they 
disappear  in  the  earth.  They  are  collected  by 
shaking  them  off  into  a  basin  of  hot  water. 
They  are  from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  of  a  shining  golden  green  color. 
— Cantharides  are  imported  from  the  coun- 
tries on  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  from  St. 
Petersburg.  The  Russian  flies,  which  may  be 
distingnishcd  from  others  by  tlieir  superior 
laze  and  peculiar  copper  hue,  are  the  most  es- 
teemed. In  the  larva  state  the  cantharides 
live  ia  the  ground  upon  the  roots  of  plants. 
The  flies  of  southern  Enrope  usually  swarm 
upon  tlie  trees  in  May  or  June,  selecting  such 
as  the  white  poplar,  privet,  ash,  elder,  &e. 
Tlie  early  morning  is  the  proper  time  for  col- 
lectin)!  them,  when  they  are  In  a  torpid  state, 
and  will  easily  let  go  their  hold.  Persons  pro- 
tected with  masks  and  gloves  beat  the  trees, 
nnd  flics  fall  upon  a  linen  cloth  spread  to  re- 
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!  ceive  them.  They  are  then  deprired  of  8f« 
by  being  exposed  to  the  ataam  of  hot  vinegar. 
This  method  of  destroying  them  datea  back  to 
the  times  of  Dioscoridea  and  Pliny.  When  dry 
they  are  carefully  packed.  If  kept  in  air-tight 
vessels,  they  will  retain  their  properties  for 
many  years;  bat  if  exposed,  tney  will  soon 
putrefy,  particularly  if  redoced  to  powder. 
For  this  reason  they  should  be  kept  i(bole  un- 
til wanted  for  use.  Being  then  powdered  and 
mixed  with  ointment  or  lard,  they  make  a  val- 
uable preparation  fur  blistering  plasters.  Care 
is  required  in  its  application,  as  troablesonie 
sores  may  follow  its  use.  Internally  adminia- 
tered,  tbe  medicine  sets  as  a  stimalaDt,  prin- 
cijially  upon  the  urinary  and  genital  omns; 
its  use  is  attended  with  danger,  aa  in  large 
doses  it  sets  as  a  powerful  irritating  poiaon. 

CANTICLiS,  or  Swg  tt  SelWMa  (the  'Ae^  •ia- 
li&Tuv  of  the  Septuof^t,  tbe  Canticvm  Canti- 
rorvm  of  the  Vulgate),  the  fourth  book  of  the 
llogiogropha,  and  the  first  of  the  so-call  cdMegil- 
loth,  called  Song  of  Bongs  from  the  beauty  of  its 
Innguoge  and  poetry.  In  anumber  of  dialogoei 
and  soliloquies  it  gives  a  glowing  description 
of  the  love  and  beauty  of  two  lovers  betrothed, 
or  bride  and  bridegroom;  of  mral  scenes 
among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  and  Herman, 
among  the  hills  and  vineyards  of  Engedi,  and 
in  the  environs  of  Jemsalem.  It  is  ascribed 
to  Solomon,  whose  palaces,  gardens,  chariots, 
horses,  guards,  and  wivea  are  mentioaed,  en- 
hancing by  the  contrast  the  charms  of  calm 
rural  life.  In  regard  to  it*  fomi,  ita  plot,  and 
the  order  of  its  parte,  as  well  as  to  its  subject. 
It  lias  been  variously  classified  by  andent  and 
modem  writars:  by  Orisen,  in  the  pre&ce  to  . 
his  comments,  as  an  epiualamlum  in  the  form 
of  a  drama,  which  is  also  the  opinion  of  Lowth 
iind  ilichaelis;  byBossnet  oa  a  regular  pasto- 
ral drama  of  seven  acta,  giving  the  scenes  of 
seven  days,  of  which  the  last  la  the  Ssbbatb; 
by  others  as  a  collection  of  songs  or  idyls. 
Adam  Clurke  regards  it  as  a  poem  *u>  generit, 
comjiosed  for  the  entertainment  of  marriage 
guests.  Its  cononicity  has  also  been  a  matter 
of  controversy ;  it  seems  to  have  been  in  qtiea- 
tion  with  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Miabnah. 
Theodore  of  Mopsaestia,  the  friend  of  Chrysoe- 
tom,  attacked  it  most  vehemently  with  argn- 
ments  derived  from  the  erotic  character  of 
the  book,  and  was  severely  condemned  for  his 
attacks.  Origen,  who  is  said  to  hove  writti'n 
ten  hooks  of  comments  on  the  Canticles,  and 
his  admirer  Jerome,  are  among  its  most  promi- 
nent defenders,  supported  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  book  is  contained  in  all  the  Hebrew 
copies  of  the  Scrijitures,  in  the  translations  of 
the  .'^eptuAgint,  of  Symmaclius  tbe  Jew,  and  of 
Aqnila,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  most  ancient 
catalognes  of  the  church,  commencing  with 
that  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardia,  who  lived  in 
the  Sd  century.  Modem  criticism  baa  also 
questioned  tbe  authorship  of  King  Solomon,  and 
several  Aramaic  words  and  some  supposed  to 
be  of  Greek  origin  have  been  quoted  as  eri- 
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dance*  ag^st  the  uitiqait;  of  the  booh, 
tbongh  DODa  of  tliega  is  coDclnsive.  But  do 
.  subject  ha«  excited  more  controveref,  or  hns 
been  a  source  of  more  learned  and  contra- 
dictorj  disquiaitioD  and  scrutiny,  than  the 
question  of  tlie  literal  or  allegoric  and  mjstic 
sense  of  tbe  book.  Many  moderD  critics,  both 
among  Jews  and  Oliristians,  contend  for  the 
literal  sense.  The;  also  widely  differ  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  object  of  the 
book.  The  more  ancient  opinion  defends  the 
allegorical,  religious,  and  sacred  character  of 
the  songs.  Thas,  on  the  one  side,  the  subject  is 
tbe  love  of  a  shepherd,  of  a  youthful  king,  &c., 
and  the  beloved  ie  a  shepherdess,  aa  Ethiopian 
princess,  or,  according  to  Grotias  and  others, 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  wife  of  Solomon; 
while,  OD  the  other  side,  love  appears  as  a  spir- 
itaal  affection,  as  the  love  of  God  for  Israel,  his 
chosen  but  abandoned  people,  or  of  Christ  for 
the  church,  or  as  the  connuction  between  the 
divine  and  humaa  nature.  Aben  Ezra  finds 
in  the  book  the  liopes  of  redemption  for  op- 

Sressed  Israel ;  Kaiser,  the  restoration  of  the 
[osaio  law  by  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra;  Hug,  an 
attempt  made  in  tlie  time  of  Uezckiah  to  reunite 
the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes  to  Judah ;  others, 
the  love  of  wisdom,  and  even  the  search  for  the 
philosopher's  stone.  Among  the  more  than 
800  commentators  on  this  book,  the  following 
belong  to  the  best  known:  Origen,  Jerome, 
Eusebiiis,  Athanasius,  Gregory  I.,  Luther,  Eras- 
mus. Umbreit  (1820),  Ewald  (183«).  Rosen- 
mQller  (1830),  Krummacher  (183!)),  Dditzsch 
(18.51),  HenpitenbiTfE  {ia53),  Ginsburg  (185T), 
Weissbach(iS58),  Stuart (18S0),  Kenan  (I860), 
Houghton  (1885),  and  Gratz  (1871).  The  last 
named  writer  finds  in 
Canticles  imitations  of 
,  the  idyls  of  Theocritus, 
and  considers  it  a  pro- 
duct of  tlie  Syro-Mace- 
donian  period  which 
preceded  the  struggle 
under  the  Maccabees. 

CAlfTIUAN,  Pierre  Jo- 
Wpb,  a  French  soldier, 
born  at  Wavre,  in  Bra- 
bant, in  1TS8,  died  in 
Brussels,  July  13, 1869. 
He  entered  the  French 
army  in  18UT,  took  part 
in  several  campaigns  of 
Kapoleon,  was  repeat- 
edly wounded,  and  be- 
came a  sergeant  in  the 
grenadier  corpt  of  the 
imperial  guard.  He 
was  suspected  of  hav- 
ing fired  at  Wellmgton 
in  Paris  in  December, 
1815,  and  n  as  arre'ted  together  with  about  40 
other  6 iibnrd mate  officers  of  the  imperial  guard ; 
but  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  convict 
him.  The  ex-emperor  afterward  sent  Mm  from 
St.  Helena  1,000  fr^cs  for  the  ooat  of  hia  triaL 
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CUmni,  in  ancient  geography,  the  district 
in  Britain  which  nearly  corresponded  to  the 
present  county  of  Kent.  The  inhabitants 
(Cantii)  were  spoken  of  by  Cojsar  as  being  tLe 
most  civilized  of  the  native  British  tribes. 

CINTON.  !•  A  city  of  Canton  township,  and 
the  seat  of  justice  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  about  100 
m.N.E.  of  Columbus;  pop,  in  1S70,8,6G0.  It  is 
situated  on  NiiAishillen  creek,  in  the  midst  of 
the  finest  wheat-growing  district  in  tlie  state. 
Bituminous  coal  and  limestone  are  found  in 
the  vicinity.  Considerable  manufacturing  is 
carried  on.  There  is  a  high  suhool,  Q  grammar, 
12  primary,  and  8  corporate  schools.  Tliore 
are  three  weekly  newspapers,  of  which  one  is 
in  German,  and  two  monthly  periodicals.  The 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroad 
passes  through  it.  IL  A  city  of  Fulton  co..  III., 
on  tlie  Toledo,  Peoria,  and  Warsaw  railroad, 
and  the  Buda  and  Rosbvtlle  branch  of  tho  Chi- 
cago, Burlington,  and  Quincy  railroad,  about 
BO  m.N.  by  W.  of  Springfield ;  pop.  in  1870, 
8,308.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  district, 
abounding  in  coal,  and  contains  manufactories. 

CiSTON  (property  Qtiang-ehovs-foa,  pearl  city 
of  commerce),  a  city  of  China,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Qnang-tung,  in  lat.  33°  T  N.,  Ion. 
113°  14'  E.,  about  45  m.  from  the  sea,  on  the 
Canton  river,  near  the  jnnctlon  of  the  Se-kiang 
and  Pd-kiang;  pop.  about  1,800,000.  It  is 
al>out  7  m.  in  circumference,  or  10  m.  including 
tho  suburbs.  It  is  buUt  nearly  in  the  form  of 
a  square,  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  15  to  20 
ft.  thick  at  the  base  and  narrowing  toward  the 
top,  jiierced  by  12  gates,  at  each  of  which  is 
a  guard  house.  The  city  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  separated  by  a  wall  with  four  gates.   The 
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old  town  is  inliabitcd  by  Tartars,  and  is  the 
rewdenco  of  the  commander  of  the  troops.  The 
new  town,  on  the  south,  contains  tho  rewdenco 
of  the  viceroy.  On  the  S.  E,  and  S.  W.  are 
the  aaburbs,  with  four  forts  and  the  foreign 
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warebonscB  with  spacioDB  gnu'dena.  Most  of 
the  streets  are  ebort,  and  are  irregnlurlj  laid  out, 
brandling  at  all  angles,  and  often  coatinuud 
through  narrow  gales  or  mere  doorways. 
They  are  from  7  to  10  ft.  wide,  tiie  hoasea  often 
meeting  across  to  keep  out  the  sun.  Unlike 
other  Oliinese  and  eaatem  cities,  the  streets  are 
paved  with  Hat  granite  blocks,  and  the  sewer- 
age is  cunceuled.  The  housed  are  generallj 
biiilt  of  dark  brown  brick,  one  or  two  stories 
high.  They  are  without  veraudaa,  and  eotircly 
opvn  in  front,  closed  only  hy  suspended  bam- 
boo scroena.  The  windows  ore  ainall  and 
rarely  furnished  with  glass,  paper,  mica,  and 
other  traasparont  substances  being  anbstilnteil. 
Tlio  roofs  are  of  unequal  height,  from  a  Chi- 
nese superstition  that  il!  luck  follows  eaves 
which  connect  with  each  other  In  a  continnoiis 
line.  The  roofing  invariably  consists  of  tliin 
tiles  laid  in  rows  alternately  concave  and  con- 
vex, the  lat(«r  overlapping  the  former,  and 
cemented  with  mortar.  The  houses  contain 
from  tlirce  to  six  apartments.  The  dwellings 
of  tho  poorer  classes  are  seldom  more  than 
mild  hovels,  containing  but  a  single  apartment. 
Stone  is  seldom  used  except  abont  gateways. 
Tlio  shops  are  commodious  and  well  stocked 
with  goods.  In  the  busy  part  over;  house  is  a 
stiop:  but  there  are  two  streets,  China  street 
and  New  China  street,  mostly  resorted  to  by 
foreigners,  where  goods  from  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  world  are  to  ho  found.  Eating  houses 
are  numerous,  and  furnish  a  great  variety  of 
made  dishes,  in  which  rice,  pork,  puppies,  cats, 


pies,  and  other  favorite  animils  of  the  epienrM 
of  Canton.  They  «1k>  recruit  the  piratical 
sampans  which  infest  the  month  of  the  Can- 
ton river  and  almost  every  portion  of  the  coast. 
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rats,  and  geese  are  the  staple  ingredienta. 
About  4  m.  from  tho  city  is  anchored  the 
"  bout  town,"  or  the  40,(WO  covered  river 
boats,  which  are  the  constant  homes  of  300,- 
000  peo]i1e  called  Tankia,  a  strange,  amphibi- 
ous, pariah  race,  who  subsist  by  tishinft,  curry- 
ing giKids  and  passengora,  and  various  singular 
occupations,  such  as  the  rearing  of  ducks,  pnp- 


The  Tankia  fleet  is  a  home  for  the  city'i  swonn 
of  prostitutes.  Between  this  floating  city  of 
outcasts  and  the  point  of  landing  at  the  foreign 
quarter  is  the  anchorage  of  die  great  jonJca 
engaged  in  foreign  Asiatic  trade. — When  a 
stranger  of  note  arrives  here  with  letten  of  in- 
troduction, he  is  generally  received  and  hos- 
pitably entertained  at  the  mansions  of  the 
merchants,  especially  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can, who  have  commercial  and  dwelling  es- 
tablishments at  Macao  and  Hong  Kong.  For 
the  accommodation  of  less  furtnnnte  travellers 
tliere  are  a  couple  of  hotels,  conducted  on 
semi-European  principles ;  that  is,  Chinese  in 
service  and  filth,  and  European  in  diet.  Though 
the  Cantonese  have  been  represented  as  being 
of  all  Chinese  the  most  hostile  to  strangers,  yet 
it  has  been  the  experience  of  intelligent  trav- 
ellers that  a  courteous  and  cheerful  deport- 
ment lias  always  secured  immunity  from  insolt 
in  visiting  portions  of  the  city  distant  from  the 
foreign  quarter;  and  even  rambles  with  ladies 
in  company  have  been  extended  withont  mo- 
lestation through  the  country,  aronnd  the  for- 
tifications of  the  walled  city  proper.  Gooda 
are  carried  hy  coolies  by  means  of  a  pole 
stretched  across  the  shoulders  of  two  or  more. 
The  narrow  streets  being  impasaable  for  car- 
riages, the  only  vehicles  are  sedan  chairs,  car- 
ried likewise  bypuolies.  These  are  found  in 
immense  nnrabera,  and  olTer  their  services  at 
very  low  rates.  The  city  is  divided  into  quar- 
ters for  the  accommodation  of  divers  kioda 
of  buMuesa,  olmost  every  trade  or  occupation 
having  its  own  separate  quarter.  The  propri- 
etors of  the  various  shops  are  noted  for  their 
suavity.  When  not  engaged  within,  they  are 
seen  standing  in  tho  doorways  of  their  estab- 
lishments, and,  in  an  amusing  jumble  of  mon- 
grel English  and  Portuguese,  most  pertina- 
ciously solicit  the  attention  of  the  |>assing 
foreigner.  The  Cantoned  sliopkeeper  extends 
a  liberal  hospitality  to  his  customers;  he  gen- 
erally has  a  refre;^hing  cup  of  tea  to  present,  or 
wine  and  oUier  refrcsliments ;  and  if  his  ciriU- 
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ties  fail  to  secure  a  purchaser,  he  parts  with 
his  \isitor  with  the  same  politeness  with  which 
he  received  him.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are 
al)undunt  and  cheap  in  Canton ;  and  few  large 
cities  can  compare  with  it  in  point  of  salubrity. 
Canton  sends  forth  annually  about  10,000  tra- 
ding adventurers  and  laboring  coolies  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  Asia,  and  of  the  latter  lately  to  Aus- 
tralia, California,  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  temperature  ranges  from  75°  to 
90°  F.  between  June  and  August,  and  50*  to 
80°  in  January  and  February.  Most  of  the 
rain  falls  in  May  and  June,  but  in  much  less 
quantity  than  during  a  rainy  season  in  the 
same  latitude  on  the  Indian  peninsula.  The 
S.  W.  monsoon  causes  a  clear  sky,  and  brings 
a  refreshing  and  invigorating  air  from  October 
to  January.  A  good  deal  of  unhealthiness  is 
complained  of  in  the  foreign  quarter,  especially 
among  the  women ;  but  this  must  be  attributed 
to  their  luxurious  and  heavy  European  diet, 
and  to  the  entire  absence  of  suitable  exercise. — 
There  is  no  local  police,  but  the  city  is  divided 
into  numerous  districts  or  compartments  with 
gates,  which  are  closed  at  night  as  well  as  the 
city  gates.  Each  community  within  these  com- 
partments is  held  responsible  to  the  authorities 
for  peace  and  order ;  but  a  police  force  is  kept 
on  the  river.  Thus  the  Cantonese  seldom  or 
never  go  out  visiting  or  to  places  of  public 
amusement  in  the  evening,  but  spend  their 
leisure  time  at  home.  There  are  numerous 
public  buildings,  such  as  pavilions,  halls,  and 
religions  edifices,  few  of  which  deserve  special 
notice,  though  some  are  not  destitute  of  ele- 
gance. There  are  also  a  large  number  of  temples, 
mostly  dens  of  vice,  in  wliich  there  are  about 
8,000  priests  and  nuns.  Two  pagodas  are 
conspicuous.  One,  called  theKwang-tah  (plain 
pagoda),  about  1,000  years  old,  rises  in  an 
angular  tapering  tower  to  a  height  of  160  ft. ; 
the  other,  about  1,300  years  old,  is  an  octag- 
onal nine-storied  edifice,  170  ft.  high.  There 
are  several  prisons,  the  largest  of  which  is  capa- 
ble of  containing  1,000  prisoners,  and  a  found- 
ling hospital,  the  children  from  which  when 
grown  up  are  sold,  often  for  the  worst  pur- 
poses. The  temple  of  the  500  gods,  or  "  Howeiy 
forest,"  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number 
of  colossal  wooden  figures  of  all  colors,  with 
grotesque  or  hideous  faces,  arranged  in  close 
order  round  the  walls  of  the  saloon,  which 
are  the  guardian  genii  of  China.  The  hall  of 
worship  is  60  ft.  square,  with  a  lofty  ceiling. 
In  the  centre  is  a  gigantic  triple-carved  statue, 
in  a  sitting  posture,  representing  Buddha. 
Another  temple,  dedicated  to  longevity,  con- 
tains a  colossal  idol  of  wood  representing  an 
obese  old  man.  Here  is  kept  a  family  of 
Btorks  which  are  daily  fed  by  the  attendants. 
The  examination  hall  contains  about  9,000 
stalls,  where  sit  students  and  candidates  for 
government  ofiices,  to  pass  their  examination. 
— ^The  number  of  foreign  residents  in  Canton  is 
estimated  at  130,  mostly  English  and  American. 
In  1846  there  were  357  foreign  residents,  ex- 


clusive of  the  families  belonging  to  several  of 
them.  Up  to  1856  the  foreigners  resided  at 
the  factories,  chiefly  built  by  the  East  India 
company,  which  on  the  bombardment  and 
capture  of  Canton  at  the  end  of  that  year  were 
burned  and  levelled  by  the  Chinese ;  and  after 
the  proclamation  of  peace  the  merchants  had 
to  rent  native  tenements  on  the  Uo-nan  side, 
while  the  consular  and  other  authorities  were 
scattered  over  the  city  and  western  suburbs. 
The  English  obtained  from  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities a  concession  of  the  destroyed  Sha- 
mecn  forts,  situated  in  a  salubrious  part  of  the 
western  suburbs  on  the  river  bank.  The  area 
allowed  for  foreign  settlement  has  an  extent 
of  24  acres.  On  the  river  side  it  is  protected 
by  a  granite  wall,  and  there  is  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  a  vessel  of  1,000  tons  burden  to 
lie  alongside.  On  the  land  side  it  is  separated 
from  the  Chinese  dwelHngs  by  a  canal  with 
stone  embankments,  across  which  there  are 
three  stone  bridges.  Good  roads  have  been 
constructed  along  the  margin  of  the  concession, 
and  that  part  facing  the  river  is  planted  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  forming  a  pleasant  prome- 
nade. Streets  were  laid  out  and  houses  built, 
and  the  residents  have  formed  themselves  into 
a  committee  for  municipal  purposes.  There 
are  30  or  40  large  factories  or  hongs,  an  Epis- 
copal church  built  of  white  marble,  a  club 
house,  and  a  good  library.  Some  of  the  Amer- 
ican houses,  finding  that  the  acquisition  of  title 
by  Americans  within  the  British  concession 
was  attended  with  uncertainty,  have  rebuilt 
their  old  factories. — Industry  is  active  at  Can- 
ton. The  weaving  of  silks  and  other  stuffs, 
and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  fancy  tables, 
screens,  umbrellas,  children's  toys,  jewelry  in 
the  precious  metals,  ivory,  cranes'  beaks,  and 
other  materials,  ivory  fans,  &c.,  employ  thou- 
sands of  hands;  and  the  products  are  sold  at 
the  lowest  prices.  The  number  of  weavers  is 
estimated  at  50,000,  including  the  embroiderers, 
the  barbers  at  7,000,  and  the  shoemakers  at 
4,000.  The  printing  and  book  trade  is  also 
considerable.  There  are  no  large  manufac- 
turing establishments,  the  craftsmen  working 
either  singly  at  home  or  in  small  companies. 
Each  trade  or  calling  is  united  into  guilds 
for  mutual  protection  and  support.  Canton 
Is  the  chief  entrepot  of  the  commerce  of 
China  with  Japan,  Siam,  Cochin  China,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Malay  archipelago.  The 
great  junk  fleet  at  Canton,  composed  of  ves- 
sels ranging  from  500  to  1,000  tons  burden,  con- 
tributes more  to  the  wealth  of  the  city  than 
the  European  fleets  which  anchor  at  Wham- 
poa.  There  are  several  millionaire  Canton 
merchants  at  Batavia,  Singapore,  and  Bang- 
kok. When  we  regard  the  position  of  Canton, 
we  find  that,  though  more  remote  from  the  sea 
than  its  northern  commercial  rivals,  Shanghai, 
Ningpo,  Foo-choo,  and  others,  it  is  very  fa- 
vorably situated  to  take  advantage  of  the  mon- 
soons that  waft  its  junks  to  the  ports  of  S.  E. 
Asia.     Its  position  for  internal  trade  is  also 
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highly  favorable.  The  river  Pe,  or  North 
stream,  and  the  Yuh,  or  Western  stream,  with 
their  confluents,  which  have  deep  waters  and  a 
gentle  current,  are  navigable  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  rich  provinces  of  Quang- 
see  and  Quang-tung.  The  products  of  the  rich 
valley  bounded  by  the  Mei-ling,  Yung-ling, 
Ya-shan,  and  Lo-feu-shan  ranges  of  mountains, 
with  an  area  of  150,000  sq.  m.  and  a  popula- 
tion of  60,000,000,  have  no  other  market  but 
Canton.  Before  the  establishment  of  Shang- 
hai as  a  port  of  foreign  entry,  the  products 
of  the  Yang-tse  valley  and  the  populous  Po- 
yang  lake  basin  were  brought  down  the  Kan 
river  to  Nan-ngan ;  thence  by  portage  through 
a  pass  in  the  Mey-ling  mountains,  24  m.,  to 
Nan-hiuDg,  a  considerable  town  at  the  head 
of  navigation  of  the  Pe,  and  thence  down  to 
Canton.  The  natural  waterways  of  the  rich 
valley  which  forms  the  background  of  Canton 
are  taf)ped  at  innumerable  points  by  artificial 
conduits,  forming  a  network  of  irrigation  and 
water  communication,  far  surpassing  anything 
of  similar  character  in  any  other  country.  The 
aspect  of  the  landscape,  beheld  from  the  forti- 
fications in  the  rear  of  the  city,  is  exceedingly 
picturesque.  Far  away  among  the  beautiful 
verdure  and  shrubbery  of  the  plain  you  behold 
the  gilded  masts  of  junks  gliding  in  all  direc- 
tions, intermingled  with  the  pointed  roofs  of 
villages  and  the  spires  of  pagodas.  This  beau- 
ty of  distant  Chinese  scenery  does  not  appear 
in  tlie  approach  to  Canton,  and  the  traveller 
who  for  the  first  time  passes  through  the  great 
delta  or  archipelago  below  the  city,  is  disap- 
pointed by  the  aspect  of  the  sluggish  stream, 
the  low  mud  banks,  and  the  dead  treeless  level 
lying  beyond.  Formerly  the  whole  of  the  for- 
eign trade  was  carried  on  by  sailing  ships,  but 
since  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Hong 
Kong  there  has  sprung  up  a  line  of  river 
steamboats,  chiefly  of  American  build,  which 
ply  daily  between  Canton,  Macao,  and  Hong 
Kong,  and  convey  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
duce and  merchandise  for  foreign  and  native 
consumption,  as  well  as  passengers.  The  mouth 
of  the  river,  or  rather  the  gulf  of  Canton,  un- 
like other  Asiatic  rivers,  is  not  blocked  by  sand 
banks,  and  the  channels  separating  the  islands 
present  no  serious  danger  to  shipping ;  but  in 
conse<iuenoe  of  the  strong  eddies  and  intricate 
navigation  in  the  estuary  and  inner  waters  of 
the  Canton  river,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  pilot 
as  far  as  the  Boca  Tigris,  whence  another  pilot 
conducts  to  the  anchorage  at  Whampoa,  12 
miles  from  the  city.  From  the  rise  of  the  tide 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground  it  has  been  found 
advantageous  to  construct  several  docks  for  re- 
pairing ships.  From  these  facilities  a  number 
of  vessels  enter  which  have  no  traffic  at  this 
port,  so  that  tlie  shipping  returns  are  in  excess 
of  the  commercial  tonnage.  —  According  to 
Chinese  authorities,  Cant<m  has  existed  as  a 
city  for  40  centuries,  and  was  originally  called 
Xan-keao.  AVhether  those  accounts  are  cor- 
rect or  not,  traces  are  found  of  Nan-wo-ching 


(the  martial  city  of  the  south)  1,200  years  be- 
fore our  era.  Its  name  was  changed  several 
times,  and  its  population  and  importance  rap- 
idly increased.  Commercial  relations  were 
formed  with  the  merchants  of  India,  and  to- 
ward the  8th  century  it  had  an  extensive 
trade.  At  the  end  of  the  9th  centory  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Cochin  Chinese.  Canton  dis- 
tinguished itself,  about  1650,  by  an  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  Mantchoo  Tartars,  who  then 
established  the  dynasty  which  now  rules 
China,  which  was  followed  by  a  fearfol  mas- 
sacre after  its  capture.  Chmese  writers  esti- 
mate the  number  of  those  killed  during  the 
siege  and  subsequent  massacre  at  700,000.  In 
1839  a  fire  destroyed  about  10,000  houses. 
The  first  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  this 
city  was  in  1517,  when  Emanuel  of  Portugal 
sent  eight  ships  of  war  to  accompany  an  am- 
bassador, who  went  to  Peking  and  obtained 
permission  for  his  government  to  establish  a 
trading  post  near  Canton,  which  was  ultimate- 
ly fixed  at  Macao.  In  1596  the  Engli^  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  open  trade  there.  In  1684 
they  made  another  attempt  with  a  greater  num- 
ber of  ships ;  but  the  expedition  was  abortiTe 
through  the  machinations  of  the  Portngnese. 
In  1680>  an  English  factory  was  established  at 
Canton.  The  perseverance  of  the  En^ish 
finally  gained  for  them  a  superior  position  in 
the  European  trade  with  Canton,  which  they 
still  maintain.  Their  imports  in  1842,  before 
the  opening  of  other  ports  to  foreign  trade, 
were  about  $17,500,000  of  British  manufac- 
tures, and  $18,000,000  of  colonial  produce; 
with  exports  valued  at  |19jOOO,000,  of  which 
$15,000,000  was  of  tea.  The  United  States 
rank  next  to  Great  Britain  in  commercial  im- 
portance at  Canton.  The  enterprising  mer- 
chants of  Salem  were  pioneers  of  this  trade, 
commenced  at  great  risk  amid  the  dangers  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Raw 
silk  has  become  the  most  important  article  of 
export  from  the  province  of  Canton  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  summer  of  1871  the 
value  of  raw  floss  and  wovei^  silks  shipped  froin 
the  port  of  Canton  to  this  country  amounted 
to  $1,222,911.  The  value  of  the  other  exports 
to  this  country,  as  tea,  drugs,  cassia,  lacquered 
ware,  and  other  Chinese  manufactures,  amount- 
ed to  $1,178,599.  The  total  quantity  of  silk 
exported  in  1871  from  Canton  was  2.158,300 
lbs.  Up  to  1850  Canton  was  the  chief  foreign 
emporium  in  China,  when  it  began  to  be  sur- 
passed by  Shanghai. — On  May  26,  1841,  the 
British,  failing  to  obtain  redress  for  certain 
grievances,  captured  the  forts  which  comihand 
the  city,  and  compelled  it  to  pay  a  ransom  of 
£0,000,000  to  save  it  from  bombardment ;  and 
by  the  treaty  of  Nanking  on  Aug.  26  of  the 
following  year  it  was  opened  to  English  com- 
merce. In  1847  the  British  again  took  pos- 
session of  the  outer  fortifications  of  Canton. 
Again,  in  combination  with  the  French,  they 
commenced  hostilities  in  Octol)er,  1856,  agabift 
the  city,  which  they  captured  withoat  mneli 
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loss,  Dec.  29, 1857.  The  place  was  occupied  as 
a  material  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  an 
indemnity  of  £666  <000  in  equal  proportions 
to  the  English  and  French.  It  was  evacuated 
by  the  alHes  on  Oct.  21,  1861,  and  possession 
handed  over  to  tlie  viceroy  of  the  province. 
Since  this  last  capture  by  the  allies,  the  open- 
ing of  other  ports  for  foreign  trade  has  dimin- 
ished the  relative  importance  of  Canton.  Its 
import  trade  fias  also  suffered  from  the  levy 
of  additional  imposts  to  defray  the  expenses 
caused  the  government  by  the  Taeping  rebel- 
lion. The  Canton  merchants  are  getting  more 
and  more  of  the  trade  into  their  hands,  going 
to  Hong  Kong  to  purchase,  and  carrying  the 
goods  to  the  various  ports  in  native  junks.  In 
consequence  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off 
in  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  also 
in  opium,  the  value  of  which  in  1866  was 
$1,822,866,  against  $2,290,234  in  1863. 

CANTON,  John,  an  English  savant,  bom  at 
Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  July  81,  1718,  died 
March,  22,  1772.  In  March,  1737,  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  engaged  as  an  assistant  in 
the  school  in  Spital  square,  and  after  a  few 
years  succeeded  to  the  mastership.  In  1745 
the  discovery  of  the  Leyden  vial  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  electricity,  in  which 
he  made  several  valuable  discoveries;  almost 
simultaneously  with  Franklin.  He  was  the 
first  in  England  to  verify  Franklin's  hypothesis 
of  the  identity  of  dynamic  electricity  and  light- 
ning (July,  1752).  in  March,  1750,  he  submitted 
a  paper  to  the  royal  society  on  the  method  de- 
vised by  himself  of  constructing  artificial  mag- 
nets, which  procured  him  an  election  to  a  mem- 
bership of  the  society,  and  an  award  of  a  gold 
medal.  Papers  on  the  possible  elevation  of 
rockets,  the  phenomena  of  shooting  stars,  the 
electrical  properties  of  the  tourmaline,  the  va- 
riation of  the  needle,  with  appended  obser- 
vations for  one  year,  and  the  compressibility 
of  wat^r  with  details  of  experiments,  followed 
each  other  in  quick  succession  from  1753  to 
1762,  and  brought  him  in  1765  a  second  medal 
from  the  royal  society.  The  last  paper  which  he 
submitted  to  the  society  was  to  prove  that  the 
luminousness  of  tlie  sea  arises  from  the  putre- 
faction of  its  animal  substances.  His  papers 
are  in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions,"  and 
in  accounts  of  new  experiments  in  Priestley's 
histories  of  electrical  and  optical  discoveries. 

CANTON  RIVER  (Chinese,  Choo-kiang,  or 
Pearl  river),  the  lower  part  of  the  Pe-kiang, 
a  river  of  China  flowing  through  the  province 
of  Quang-tung.  Opposite  the  city  of  Canton, 
and^for  some  distance  below,  it  is  filled  with 
small  islands,  planted  with  rice,  and  defended 
by  a  number  of  forts.  It  is  here  crowded  with 
shipping,  and  deep  enough  to  admit  vessels  of 
1,000  tons  burden.  The  ships  of  foreign  na- 
tions, however,  discharge  and  receive  their 
cargoes  at  Whampoa,  a  place  12  m.  lower.  At 
a  point  about  40  m.  below  Canton  the  river 
expands  into  an  estuary  20  m.  wide,  and  takes 
the  name  of  Boca  Tigris. 


CANTif,  or  Cantario,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the 
province  and  5  m.  S.  E.  of  Como,  situated  in  a 
beautiful  region  on  the  Brianza;  pop.  of  the 
commune  about  7,000.  It  is  walled  and  en- 
tered by  six  gates.  The  fine  bell  tower  of  the 
parish  church,  with  its  projecting  battlements, 
was  used  as  a  beacon  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
then  corresponded  with  that  upon  the  neigh- 
boring Mt.  Baradello.  In  the  vicinity  are 
some  iron  works. 

CANTd.  Cesire,  an  Italian  historian,  poet,  and 
philosopher,  bom  in  Brivio,  Sept.  5, 1805.  He 
was  educated  at  Sondrio,  where  he  taught 
belles-lettres,  resided  afterward  in  Como,  and 
next  at  Milan  till  1848.  One  of  his  earliest 
works,  entitled  Ragianamenti  svlla  storia  lorn- 
harda  delsecoh  XVII,  (21st  ed.,  1864),  brought 
upon  the  author  the  animadversion  of  the  Aus- 
trian government,  which  condemned  him  to  a 
yearns  imprisonment.  During  his  confinement 
he  composed  a  historical  romance,  Margherita 
Pusterla  ^Florence,  1845 ;  86th  ed.,  1864).  His 
great  work,  Storia  universaley  appeared  first  in 
1837,  at  Turin.  It  was  revised  and  reprinted 
at  Palermo  and  Naples  (9th  ed.,  85  vols.,  Turin, 
1864),  and  translated  into  German  and  French. 
The  work  consists  of  the  narrative,  followed  by 
volumes  of  documentary  history  and  various 
illustrative  essays  by  the  author,  and  concludes 
with  tables  and  appendices  giving  a  r^sum6  of 
the  whole  work.  Cantii  possesses  a  critical 
spirit,  and  in  his  judgments  on  literary  and  po- 
litical characters  he  seeks  to  be  just  as  well  as 
independent.  He  is  a  friend  of  liberty,  and  has 
suffered  in  its  cause ;  yet  he  is  a  devoteid  admirer 
and  practical  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  All  these  traits  com- 
bine to  give  a  peculiar  character  to  his  history, 
and  render  it  both  interesting  and  important. 
His  religious  lyrics  are  found  in  all  popular 
collections  of  that  kind  of  poetry,  and  are 
much  esteemed  by  his  countrymen.  Among 
his  other  works  are :  Storia  di  Como  (2  vols., 
Como,  1829);  Pamasso  italiano:  Poeti  ita- 
liani  contemporanei,  maggiori  e  minori  (Paris, 
1843) ;  Algiao^  o  la  Lega  lombarda  (Milan,  1846) ; 
Letture  giotanili  (4  vols.,  published  about  the 
same  time),  devoted  to  popular  education; 
Storia  degli  Italiani  (6  vols.,  Turin,  1854); 
Storia  delta  letteratura  latina  (1868) ;  Storia 
delta  letteratura  greca  (1863);  Storia  delta 
letteratura  ita liana  (Florence,  1864) ;  B  tempo 
de^  Franc esi  (Naples,  1864) ;  Gli  eretici  d^ Italia 
(3  vols.,  Turin,  1866);  Buon  senso;  and  Porto- 
foglio  d*un  operajo  (Milan,  1867).  Cantti  was 
obliged  to  leave  Milan  at  the  time  of  the  insur- 
rection of  1848,  but  subsequently  returned,  and 
devoted  himself  to  historical  and  philosophical 
studies.  In  1869  he  was  elected  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  French  academy  of  moral 
sciences. 

CANUTE,  or  Kaat,  the  Great,  the  second  king 
of  Denmark  of  that  name,  and  first  Danish 
king  of  England,  born  in  Denmark  about  995, 
died  at  Shaftesbury  in  1085.  He  was  the  son 
of  King  Sweyn,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
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victorioDB  cniDpaigns  in  England.  Swejn, 
bavJDg  procluiuied  Limself  king  of  Englftnd, 
died  in  1014,  before  bis  power  wbb  eatabiished, 
twd  sp|>oiDt«d  Canute  his  Buccesaor  there.  The 
latter  was  immediately  driven  out  by  Ethelred, 
tbo  representative  of  the  Saxon  line,  and  fled 
vitli  GD  8hi|i8  to  tbe  conrt  of 
bis  brother  Harold,  king  of 
Denmark.  Harold  enabled 
bira  to  collect  a  large  fleet, 
and  he  invaded  EDgland 
anew  in  1016.  He  fought 
several  battles  with  Gdinnnd 
Ironside,  and  was  finally  vic- 
torious at  AssingtoD.  After 
this  battle  they  agreed  npou 
a  divi»on  of  the  kingdom.  To  Canute  wore 
assigned  Mereiu  and  Kortbunibria,  while  Ed- 
mund |ireserved  West  and  East  Anglia.  By 
tbe  dci^tli  of  his  brotlicr  Harold  he  obtained 
tbe  cniwn  of  Denmark  in  1016.  In  the  same 
year,  and  hnt  one  month  after  tbe  ratilicatioa 
of  tbe  treaty  of  partition,  Edmund  was  o.'iBas- 
ainated  by  Edric,  Canute's  brother-in-law,  and 
Canute  became  sole  king  of  England  without 
fiirther  resistance.  He  put  to  deatb  or  ban- 
isbed  several  persons  who  might  claim  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  and  sent  Edmund's  children 
to  Olaf.  king  of  (Sweden.  He  jiut  away  his 
wife,  Alfgiva,  the  danghter  of  the  earl  of 
Northampton,  and  espoused  Emma,  the  widow 
of  Ethelred  the  Saxon  monarch  (1017),  on  tbe 
condition  that  their  children  sbould  succeed 
to  the  throne  of  England.  He  made  every 
effort  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  English  sub- 
jects, and  disbanded  his  Danish  army,  retaining 
only  a  body  guard.  He  endeavored  to  blend 
the  two  races,  and,  to  induce  them  to  live  in 
harmony,  erected  chnrches,  and  made  dona- 
tions to  abbeys  and  monasteries  on  the  scenes 
of  former  conflicts  and  massarres.    He  eom- 

Siled  n  code  of  laws,  still  eitant,  in  which  he 
enounced  those  who  kept  up  the  practice  of 
pagan  rites  and  superstitions,  and  forbade  the 
sending  of  Christian  slaves  out  of  the  country 
for  sale.  Although  Cannto  generally  resided 
in  England,  he  made  Iteqnent  visits  to  Den- 
mark, carrying  with  him  English  missionaries 
and  artisans,  and  promoted  Englishmen  to  the 
newlv  erected  bishopries  of  t^canio,  Seeland, 
and  Fllnen.  In  1*125  he  was  attacked  by  the 
kingof  ."^u'eden  and  defeated;  but  in  tbe  night 
Earl  Godwin,  at  the  head  of  tlie  English  con- 
tingent, surprised  the  Swedish  camp  and  dis- 
persed tbe  enemy.  His  absence  from  Den- 
mark, and  tbe  l)estowal  of  so  many  dignities 
there  upon  his  English  subjects,  made  him  un- 
popular in  that  kingilom.  Tn  appease  tliis  dis- 
content, in  1026  he  left  behind  in  l>enmark  his 
son  Hardicanute,  then  aged  10  years  under  the 
gunnlianshi])  of  his  broth er-in -In w  I'lf  In  this 
year  he  made  a  jiilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  well  received  by  Pope  John  XIX.  and  by 
the  emperor  Conrad  II.,  who  gave  up  to  bini 
all  the  country  X.  of  llie  river  Eider.  Fn)m 
tbe  )iopc  he  obtained  privileges  for  tbe  English 
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school  established  in  Rome,  and  an  abAtement 
of  the  sums  demanded  fi'om  hia  archbishop* 
for  tbe  pallinm;  and  from  tbe  voriona  princes, 
relief  fur  ail  English  and  Danish  pilffnms  and 
merchants  from  all  illegal  tolls  ana  detentions 
which  they  hod  endured  on  their  ronte  to 
liomo.  He  returned  from  Rome  to  Denmark, 
and  in  1028  made  an  expedition  into  Norway, 
expelled  Olaf,  and  restored  Hoco,  who  swore 
allegiance  to  him.  In  102B  he  retnmed  to 
England,  and  his  Danish  snttjeete  proclaimed 
Hardicanute  king  of  Dciunark.  Canute  im- 
mediately retnmed  thither,  pat  down  the  re- 
volt, and  executed  lOf.  In  1081  Cannte  was 
acknowledged  king  of  Norway,  and  laid  claims 
to  the  crown  of  Sweden.  On  returning  again 
to  England,  be  allowed  his  son  Hardicanute  to 
share  with  him  tlie  Danish  crown.  Canute's 
reign  is  very  important  in  the  aonititnlional 
history  of  Denmark.  He  issued  tiie  first  na- 
tional coinage  of  that  kingdom,  and  published 
the  flrst  written  code  of  Danisb  law,  wherein 
the  custom  of  private  vengeance  was  prohibited. 
Ho  raised  the  clergy  to  a  separate  estate  of 
tlie  realm,  and  instituted  a  royal  guard  of  3,000 
men.  The  members  of  this  body  were  all  men 
of  good  family,  and  rich  enough  to  equip  them- 
selves at  their  own  expense.  From  them  sprang 
tlio  Danish  order  of  nobility;  they  were  tried 
only  by  their  peers,  and  formed  with  tbe  king 
the  highest  court  of  justice.  He  was  buried  at 
Winchester.  By  Emma  he  hod  two  children, 
namely,  Hardicanute,  or  Canute  the  Hardy,  and 
a  daughter,  Gunhilda,  married  to  Henry,  Ibe 
son  of  Conrad  IT.  of  Germany.  By  Alfgiva 
he  left  two  sons,  Sweyn  and  Harold.  To 
Sweyn  was  given  the  crown  of  Korway ; 
Hardicanute  rctaioed  that  of  Denmark ;  and 
Harold,  snmcmed  Harefoot,  took  posoesuon 
of  that  of  England.  Canute  is  most  popularly 
known  by  the  familiar  story  of  the  monarch, 
the  courtiers,  and  the  disobe<lient  tide. 

tlKVlS-BlCK  (<iythyn  Valtuneria),  a  duck 
of  tbe  ^ixmWy  fuliguliaa,  or  sea  ducks,  peculiar 
to  North  America,  and  celebrated  as  tne  mo«t 
delicions  of  all  water  fowl.  Tbe  sea  and  its 
bays  and  estuaries  are  the  principal  bannts  of 
this  genus.  Sir  John  Richardson  slates  that 
the  A.  VoUhnerin.  the  canvas-back,  A.  Amtri- 
ranii,  the  red-head,  and  fulit  eollari*,  the 
ring-nei'k,  breed  In  alt  parts  of  the  fUr  coun- 
tries, from  the  50tli  parallel  to  their  most 
northern  limits,  an<t  associate  much  on  tbe 
water  with  the  anntinm  or  river  dncks.  The 
male  canvas- back  has  tbe  region  of  the  bill,  the 
top  of  the  head,  rliin,  base  of  tbe  neck,  and 
ad,ioining  parts  dusky  red ;  sides  of  tbe  bead 
and  whole  length  of  the  neck  deep  chestnut 
red ;  lower  neck,  fore  |iart  of  breart  and  back, 
pitch  black ;  tbe  rest  of  the  back  white,  closely 
marked  with  fine  undulating  lines  of  black; 
rump  and  np[ier  tail  coverts  blackish;  wing 
coverts  gray,  speckled  with  blackish;  prima- 
ries and  secondaries  light  slate  color.  Tail 
short,  the  feathers  pointed;  lower  part  of  the 
breast  and  abdomen  white ;  fianks  the  some 
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color,  finely  pencilled  witli  dusky ;  lower  tnil 
ooverta  blackish  brown,  intertwined  with 
white  Length  32  inches,  iting  9^  iDchea 
The  bill  IS  bluish  block     the  feet  and  legs  ore 


dork  slate  color,  the  iridea  flery  red.  Tlie  fe- 
male is  somewhat  smaller,  and  ia  less  brilliantly 
and  less  distinctly  colored  than  the  male.  The 
canvas-hack  duck  returns  from  its  hreeding 
places  at  the  north  about  the  firat  of  Novem- 
ber, and  during  the  winter  extends  its  visits 
to  the  soathem  ptirts  of  Che  sencooat  of  tlie 
United  States.  It  is  not  onfroqiicntty  shot  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Great  South  bay  of 
Long  Island,  in  Long  Island  sound,  on  tlie 
shores  and  bays  of  New  -loraev,  anil  in  the  ea- 
*toary  of  tlie  Delaware;  bat  in  these  localities 
it  ia  but  a  common  duck,  nowise  superior  to 
many  others,  and  decidedly  inferior  to  the  red- 
head. It  ia  only  in  the  Chcaapeake  bay,  about 
the  mouths  of  the  Potomac  river  and  Gunpow- 
der creek,  that  it  becomes  superior  to  all  other 
wild  fowl.  This  e.icellence  is  attributable 
solely  to  the  peculiar  food  which  it  lindsin  that 
estuary,  a  plant  commonly  known  as  wild  cel- 
ery, botOQically  as  the  lonUrn  Valluneria,  or 
VallUneriii  Amerifann,  wliich  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  zettera  martnu,  or  com- 
mon eel  grass.  This  plant,  of  which  the  can- 
vas-back duck  is  so  fond  that  it  derives  from 
it  its  specific  name  of  VitUi*ntrin,  grows  on 
shoals,  where  the  wat«r  is  from  8  to  9  ft.  in 
depth,  which  are  never  wholly  bare.  It  bos 
long,  narrow,  graa»-like  blades,  and  a  wiiite 
root  aomewhat  resembling  small  celery,  whence 
it  ha.1  its  vulgar  name,  thiingh  it  ha«  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  that  plant.  This  gross 
is  in  some  plnces  so  thick  oa  materially  to  im- 
pede a  boat  when  rowed  through  it.  It  is  on 
the  root  alone  that  the  canvas-hack  feeds.  For 
these  roots  the  cnnraa-backs  dive  assiduously 
and  continually,  tearing  up  the  gross,  and 
strewing  it  on  the  aurface  of  the  water  in 
long,  regular  rows.    The  duuk  rises  to  the  sur- 


face as  soon  as  Be  has  obtained  his  favorite 
root,  which  he  cannot  swallow  under  water; 
and,  before  he  has  got  his  eyes  well  open,  says 
^\ilson,  18  often  ribbed  of  his  meat  by  the 
widgeons  or  bald  pates  {mareea  Ainerieana), 
whuh  never  dive  but,  being  equally  fond  of 
the  root  of  the  \aUitneria,  depend  on  their 
adroitness  and  agility  to  rob  the  indusCrions 
canvas-backs.  On  this  account  the  bald-pates 
congregate  eagerly  as  far  as  they  are  allowed 
to  do  BO  with  the  canvaa-backs ;  who,  how- 
ever live  in  a  constant  state  of  contention  with 
their  thievish  neighbors,  and,  being  hy  for  tlie 
heavier  and  more  powerful  fowl,  easily  beat 
oft  the  widgeons,  who  ire  compelled  to  re- 
treat, and  make  their  approaches  only  by 
stealth  at  convenient  opportunities.  With  the 
canioa-backs  alao  associate  the  red-heads,  the 
scaups,  or  as  they  are  colled  in  the  Chesa- 
peake the  black  heads,  and  some  other  varie- 
ties, with  which  they  feed  on  terms  of  amity. 
— The  excellence  ot  the  flesh  of  the  canvas- 
bocks  causes  them  to  be  much  sought  otter  for 
the  market,  but  In  the  waters  wliich  tlicy  fre- 
quent tijey  are  so  strictly  preserved  by  the  real 
sportsmen,  who  abound  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  have  obtained  tlie  control  of  most 
of  the  shores,  that  the  worst  methods  of  |ionch- 
ing  are  prohibited.  The  canvas-backs  will  not 
Hy,  like  geese  and  many  species  of  ducks,  to 
decoys;  and  the  anchoring  of  batteries  on  the 
feeding  flats,  and  the  soiling  after  the  binU  on 
their  grounds  with  boats,  ore  not  permitted 
under  any  cireumatonces,  which  has  preserved 
thua  far  tills  delicious  fowl  from  extermination. 
The  ordinary  mode  of  killing  them  is  by  shoot- 
ing them  on  tlie  wing,  from  behind  screens,  or 
blinds,  OS  they  ore  termed,  of  reeds,  arranged 
on  the  projecting  jioints  of  land,  over  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  the  fowl  are  compelled  to  fly 
in  going  up  and  coming  down  the  bay.  to  and 
from  their  feeding  grounds.  The  velocity  at 
which  they  fly,  as  well  as  the  height  of  their 
course,  renders  it  extremely  hard  to  hit  them; 
and  a  great  allowance  must  be  mode  in  taking 
aim,  in  order  not  to  shoot  far  behind  the  object, 
which  will  surely  be  the  case  if  the  sight  of  the 
gun  be  directly  loid  on  the  passing  fowl.  Add  to 
this,  thottlio  feathers  on  the  breast  ofthisdnck, 
as  of  many  others  of  the  family,  ore  so  closely 
com|iactod  together,  of  so  thick  anil  elastic 
texture,  and  so  matted  by  the  aid  of  the  oil 
from  the  gland  in  the  mmp  with  which  the 
bird  lubricates  them,  that  any  ordinary  shot, 
striking  on  the  brea.st  as  the  fowl  comes  to- 
ward the  shooter,  will  moke  no  impression. 

'  The  best  and  roost  deliberate  fowlers,  there- 
fore, when  they  have  time  to  ilo  so,  let  the 

I  flights  pass,  and  then  shoot  them  with  the 
gr:iin  of  the  feathers.  A  remorkahle  propensity 
of  the.ie  birds  is  to  bo  attrocted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  any  unusual  aight  on  the  shores;   and 

'  anything  of  tliis  nature  will  induce  them  to 
leave  their  feeding  grounds,  and  swim  in  great 

I  flocks  of  thousands  together,  perfectly  fearless, 

I  or  rather  reckless,  to  the  places  where  men  lie 
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in  ambuHh  for  them.  It  is  §£d  that  the  scaup 
or  black-head  cos  be  allured  la  this  manner 
more  easily  than  the  cHnvas-back ;  and  that 
•  the  red-beads  and  vridjiieoDS,  when  they  are 
alone,  cannot  bo  deceived  at  all,  though  when 
in  company  with  others  they  wilt  fall  into 
the  same  error,  and  accompany  the  flocks  to 
their  own  destruction.  Advantage  bos  been 
taken  of  this  habit  toensnare  the  unwary  birds 
by  a  Byat«m  which  is  called  toling.  It  is  thus 
prattiiied:  A  long  range  of  screens  is  set  up 
along  the  shore,  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
water  mark,  behind  which  the  shooters  lie 
concealed,  with  small  openings  at  intervals  to 

Sermit  the  egress  afld  ingress  of  a  small  enr- 
ol;, the  more  like  a  fox  the  better,  as  also  the 
odder  bis  appearance  anil  the  more  remarkable 
his  color,  who  is  taught  to  run  back  and  for- 
ward in  front  of  the  blinds,  performing  all  sorts 
of  curious  tricks  and  antics,  to  attract  the  at- 
teotion  of  the  fowl.  So  soon  as  this  object  is 
attained,  they  will  swim  up  in  a  body  witliin 
easy  gunshot ;  and  so  totally  are  they  demented 
by  their  curiosity,  that  so  long  as  the  shooter 
holds  himself  concealed,  and  toe  dog  continues 
his  deceptive  gambols,  so  long  can  the  stupid 
birds  be  drawn  up,  to  receive  volley  after  vol- 
ley, until  they  are  decimated  or  destroyed, 
perfectly  regardless  of  their  dead  or  wounded 
companions,  through  which  they  will  continue 
to  advance  to  the  muzzles  of  the  guns.  The 
only  thing  necessary  to  be  observed  in  this 
sort  of  shooting  is  not  to  overshoot  the  flock, 
which  a  novice  is  sure  to  do,  so  deceptive  is 
the  effect  of  shooting  over  water.  The  plan 
adopted  by  the  oldest  shooters  is,  in  taking 
aim,  to  see  the  whole  body  of  the  nearest 
fowl,  in  a  flock  of  hondrods,  in  clear  relief 
above  the  sight  of  the  gnn,  and  then  the  charge 
will  fiUl  into  the  middle  of  the  throng.  By 
good  sportsmen,  toling,  and  indeed  any  otlier 
way  of  shooting  canvas-backs  than  on  the 
wing,  from  points,  is  held  to  be  rank  poaching. 
When  tlie  rivers  begin  to  freeze,  vast  nnnibers 
of  all  these  varieties  of  ducks  congregate  at  the 
open  air  holes,  and  fearful  slaughter  is  made 
of  them  in  hard  weatlier  at  such  nlaces;  as 
many,  it  is  said,  as  88  canvaa-backs  having 
been  killed  at  a  single  discharge  of  a  heavy 
gun.  Wounded  canvas-backs  ore  eipert  divers, 
and  are  extremely  difficult  to  recover;  where- 
fore it  is  usual  to  be  accompanied  by  a  good 
Newfoundland  retriever. 

ClOirCHOCC,  or  ladla  Babber  (called  by  the 
South  American  Indians  enhicha),  the  inspis- 
sated milky  juice  of  a  number  of  trees  and 
plants  found  in  Ue\ico  and  Central  America, 
in  Brazil,  Guiana,  Peru,  and  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  Mexican  tree  is  the  riutiUoa  elnttica,  a  ge- 


by  diflerent  naturalists.  It  is  the  jittrophi 
elattiei  of  LinmcuB,  the  tiphonia  elastiea  of 
Permon,  the  tiphooia  raAi/«Auof  Scherberand 
'Willdenow,  and  the  kerea  Giiianeniit  at  Au- 
blet,  and  belongs  to  the  order  tuphorbiaetie. 


The  treeswhicb  furnish  the  grcAter  put  of  the 
caoutchouc  brought  from  the  Eaat  Indiea  ue 
the^u«  elattica  of  Assam,  of  the  order  «u>ra- 
eea,  and  the  vreeola  elastica  of  Sumatra  tad 
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other  islands  of  the  eaitem  archlpel^n^  which 
belongs  to  the  order  apocyrmeem.  The  fievt 
elattica  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  trees,  and  be- 
yond the  Ganges  are  found  inexhaustible  for- 
ests of  it.  Several  years  ago  William  Griffith, 
an  Englisbman,  published  a  report  upon  this 
caoutchouc  tree  of  Assam  at  the  request  of 
Capt.  Jenkins,  the  agent  of  the  governor  gen- 
er^  of  India,  in  which  he  says  the  tree  is  either 
solitary,  or  in  two-  or  three-fold  group*;  is 
large  and  umbrageoos,  andmaybediatingtiished* 
from  other  trees  at  a  distance  of  several  Aile* 
by  the  picturesque  appearance  of  its  dense  and 
lofty  crown.  The  main  trunk  of  one  measured 
T4  ft.  in  circumference,  and  the  area  covered 
by  its  expanded  branches  had  a  circuHiference 
of  610  ft.  The  height  of  the  central  tree  was 
100  tl.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
over  4S,000  snch  trees  in  the  district  of  Chtrd- 
war,  in  an  area  80  m.  in  length  by  8  in  width. 
It  grows  on  the  slopes  of  the  monntoins  from 
the  valleys  up  to  an  elevation  of  28,000  fL  Its 
geographical  range  in  Assam  appears  to  be 
between  lat.  25  and  2T°  K.,  and  between 
about  Ion.  90°  and  96°  E.  It  is  allied  to  the 
banian  {JUui  Indica).  The  urceola  tlaMtiea,  a 
twig  of  which  in  blossom,  with  some  of  iha 
fniit,  is  represented  in  fig.  2,  is  a  large  climb- 
ing tree,  with  a  trunk  frequently  as  thick  as  a 
man's  body.  It  has  sharp,  ovate-ohloug,  op- 
posite leaves,  with  a  rough  upper  and  hairy 
under  surface,  and  bears  many-flowered  termi- 
nal cymes  of  small  greenish  blossoms,  which 
produce  double  fruiti,  consisting  of  two  large, 
roundish,  apricot-oolored,  rough,  leathery- 
skinned  pieces,  about  the  size  of  orongea,  con- 
taining numerous  kidney-shaped  seeds  in  a 
copious  tawny-colored  pulp,  which  is  much 
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relished  both  bj  natives  and  European  resi- 
dents. The  flowers  have  a  five-cleft  cal7x;  & 
piteber-shaped  hairy  corolla,  with  five  short, 
erect  teeth;  five  Btameus,  riiiing  from  the  base 
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of  the  corolla,  and  havinj;  very  short  filaments 

and  orrowheBd-shnped  anthers.  The  eoMtilljM 
elattiea,  the  Mexican  tree,  grows  from  50  to 
100  tt.  liigh  and  from  8  to  '20  in.  in  diameter. 
It  has  male  and  female  fiowers  alternating  on 
the  same  branch.  The  male  flowers  have  sev- 
eral stamens  inserted  into  a  hemispherical 
perianth,  consisting  of  several  united  scales. 
The  female  flowers  oonaist  of  nnmoroua  ovaries 
in  ft  umilar  cup.  The  South  American  tree, 
ib»iiph<miaela»tiea,  varies  from  25  to  upward 
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of  100  ft.  in  height.  The  loaves  consist  of 
three  entire  leaflets  radiating  from  the  top  of 
a  long  Btalt,  and  are  clustered  toward  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
loosely  branched  panicles,  with  nomerons  little 
brantmlets  consisting  of  a  few  male  flowers  and 
a  female  at  the  top.  Both  sexes  have  a  bell- 
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shaped  five-toothed  calyx,  and  no  corolla.  The 
fruit  is  a  large  capsule  composed  of  tliree  one- 
seeded  pieces,  which  split  in  leaves  when  ripe. 
Tlio  raw  seeds  are  poisonous  to  man  and  quad- 
rupeds, but  macaws  eat  them,  and  they  are 
Qsed  as  a  bait  for  fish.  Long  boiling  deprives 
them  of  their  poison. — The  province  of  Para, 
south  of  the  eqnator,  in  ijrazil,  furnishes  to 
commerce  immense  quantities  of  cooutohouo. 
The  tree  is  tapped  in  the  morning,  and  during 
the  day  a  gill  of  fluid  is  received  in  a  clay  cup 
placed  at  each  incision  in  the  trunk.  This 
when  ^U  ia  turned  into  a  jar,  and  is  ready  at 
once  to  be  poured  over  any  pattern  of  clay,  or 
a  wooden  last  covered  with  clay,  the  form  of 
which  it  takes  as  successive  layers  are  thus  ap- 
plied. Its  drying  and  hardening  are  hasten- 
ed by  exposure  to  the  smoke  and  boat  of  a  fire, 
and  thus  the  substance  acquires  its  ordinary 
black  color.  Dried  by  the  sun  alone,  it  is 
white  within  and  yellowish  brown  without; 
when  pure,  it  ia  nearly  colorless.  Complete 
drying  requires  severol  days'  eiposure  to  the 
sun;  during  this  time  the  substance  is  soft 
enough  to  receive  impressions  from  a  stick,  and 
ia  thus  ornamented  with  various  designs.  The 
natives  collect  it  upon  balls  of  clay  in  the  forms 
of  bottles  and  various  lancifol  figures,  in  which 
shapes  it  is  often  exported.  They  also  make  it 
into  tubes,  which  they  use  for  torches.  The 
clay  mould  over  which  the  bottles  are  formed, 
bubg  broken  op,  is  extracted  throngh  the  open 
neck.  From  the  custom  among  tho  natives  of 
presenting  their  guests  with  one  of  these  bot- 
tles furnished  with  a  hollow  stem,  to  be  used 
as  a  syringe  after  meals  for  squirting  water 
into  the  mouth,  the  Portuguese  gave  the  name 
of  terinffat.  or  syringe,  to  the  gum  and  also  to 
the  tree  which  produces  it.  The  moulded  or- 
tjclea  are  brought  into  Par&  suspended  on  poles 
to  keep  them  from  touching  each  other,  as  for 
a  long  time  they  continue  sticky.  It  is  not 
only  prepared  ia  various  moulded  forms,  as 
bottles,  toysrepresentinganimala,  rudely  shaped 
shoes,  and  in  flat  cokes  also  for  exportation,  but 
a  method  has  been  devised  for  preserving  the 
juice  OS  it  comes  from  the  tree,  and  shipping 
this  in  air-ti^ht  vessels  of  tin  or  glass.  The 
liquor  is  first  filtered  and  mixed  and  weU  sha- 
ken with  about  -^  of  its  weight  of  strong  am- 
monia. On  being  poured  out  upon  any  smooth 
surface,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  70°  to 
100°  F.,  the  ammonia,  which  preserved  it  from 
the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
evaporates,  and  loaves  the  gnm  in  the  form  of 
the  ol^ect  which  holds  it.  It  has  in  this  state 
a  pure  white  appearance.  Tho  Juice  is  of  a 
pale  yellow,  of  the  thickness  of  cream,  of  a 
sourish  odor,  and  of  specific  gravity  I'OIS. 
Tho  pure  caoutchouc  which  separates  from  it, 
rising  like  coagulated  albumen  to  the  surface, 
as  tlie  mixture  of  the  juice  with  water  is  heat- 
ed, has  tho  specific  gravity  of  only  0'S25.  This, 
being  skimmed  off  like  cream  as  it  forms,  ia 
found  to  constitute  about  S3  per  cent  of  the 
juice.    It  may  obo  be  precipitated  by  salt  or 
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hydrochloric  acid.  On  being  pressed  between 
folds  of  cloth  and  dried,  it  becomes  transparent. 
It  swells  by  long-continued  exposure  to  boiling 
water,  but  regains  its  form  aft«r  being  removed 
some  time.  Alcohol  does  not  dissolve  it,  but 
precipitates  it  from  its  solution  in  ether.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  ether  free  from  alcohol,  more 
soluble  in  coal  naphtha,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
chloroform ;  but  its  best  solvents  are  sulphide 
of  carbon,  and  especially  the  liquid  hydrocar- 
bon, called  caoutchoucine,  obtained  by  distilling 
the  crude  caoutchouc.  The  weak  acids  and 
alkaline  solutions  have  no  etfect  upon  it.  On 
evaporating  its  solution,  the  substance  is  re- 
covered in  some  instances  elastic  and  dry  as 
before,  so  as  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  varnish, 
which  possesses  the  properties  of  the  original 
juice;  or  it  is  obtained  in  an  adhesive,  inelastic 
state.  At  the  temperature  of  about  248°  F.  it 
melts  and  remains  in  a  sticky  condition,  unless 
long  exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  layers.  It  read- 
ily intlames  and  burns  with  much  smoke.  Its 
elasticity  is  very  remarkable ;  and  when  a  piece 
of  it  is  stretched,  heat  and  electricity  are 
evolved.  If  a  piece  is  kept  distended  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  its  elasticity  is  lost ;  exposure 
to  temperature  as  low  as  40°  produces  the  same 
effect ;  but  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat  im- 
mediately restores  it.  This  property  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  manufacture  of  elastic 
textile  fabrics,  woven  of  the  inelastic  threads, 
which  are  afterward  made  elastic  by  heat.  At 
600°  it  is  partially  volatilized,  and  the  vapor 
when  condensed  is  the  oily  substance  called 
caoutchoucine,  which  has  been  before  mentioned 
as  the  best  solvent  of  caoutchouc.  According 
to  experiments  made  many  years  ago  at  Utrecht, 
it  yields  at  a  red  heat  about  30,000  cubic  feet 
of  hydrocarbon  gas  to  the  too,  quite  free,  of 
course,  from  sul])hur  and  ammonia  comjMjnnds, 
and  possessing  illuminating  properties  much 
superior  to  those  of  the  best  oil  gas ;  but  its 
expensiveness  prevents  its  being  used  in  this 
way.  Acconling  to  the  analysis  of  Prof  Fara- 
day, the  gum  is  a  hydrocarbon  consisting  of  8 
equivalents  of  carbon  and  7  of  hydrogen,  which 
would  require  the  proportion  of  87*27  of  carbon 
and  12*73  of  hydrogen  in  100  parts.  The  num- 
bers found  by  him  were  respectively  87*2  and 
12*8.  The  juice,  as  obtained  from  the  tree, 
gave  in  100  parts — 

Water  contAlninf?  a  little  free  acid Rfi-ST 

Caoutchouc 81'0 

Albumen 1  ■9() 

Wax trace. 

A  nltn>ir»*nlze<l  body  ftoluble  in  water. 7'IB 

A  substance  InsoluSlc  in  water 2'iH) 

1(K).(K) 

— Caoutchouc  was  long  known  before  its  most 
valuable  qualities  were  appreciated.  La  Con- 
damine  was  the  tirst  to  give  a  particular 
description  of  the  gum,  which  he  did  in  a 
communication  to  the  French  academy  of 
sciences  in  1730.  Again  in  1751,  after  a  res- 
idence of  ten  vears  in  the  vallev  of  the 
Amazon,  he  brought  the  subject  into  notice. 


and  called  attention  to  the  memoir  of  M.  Fret- 
neau,  who  had  found  the  tree  in  Cayenne.  In 
1701  MM.  Il^rissent  and  Macqoer  reported 
their  chemical  observations  on  caontchonc  to 
the  royal  academy ;  and  in  1768  M.  Groseait 
published  his  experiments  for  obtaining  good 
tubes  of  India  rubber  by  means  of  ether  and 
boiling  water.  Dr.  Priestley  refers  to  it,  in  the 
preface  of  his  work  on  "Perspective"  (1770), 
as  a  substance  which  had  just  been  brought  to 
his  notice,  as  admirably  suited  for  rubbing  oat 
pencil  marks,  and  as  being  then  sold  at  the 
rate  of  3«.  sterling  for  a  cubical  bit  of  abont 
half  an  inch.  In  1797  a  patent  was  obtained 
in  England  by  a  Mr.  Johnson  for  rendering 
cloth  water-proof  by  covering  one  side  with  a 
varnish  made  of  India  rubber  dissolved  in  eaual 
parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  spirits  of  wine, 
and  sifting  over  the  surface  silk,  wool,  flock, 
and  other  substances;  and  in  1818  a  patent 
was  issued  in  the  United  States  to  Jacob  F. 
Hummel  of  Philadelphia  for  a  varnish  of  gum 
elastic.  In  1819  Mr.  Mackintosh,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cudbear,  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  Glasgow  gas  works 
to  receive  their  tar  and  ammoniacal  products. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  the  oil  of  naphtha  ob> 
tained  from  these  might  be  useful  as  a  solvent 
for  India  rubber,  and  in  1828  he  obtained  a 
patent  for  the  manufacture  of  water-proof 
fabrics,  since  widely  known  as  "mackintoeh- 
es.^^  He  established  a  manufactory  at  Glas- 
gow, and  subsequently,  with  others,  went  into 
the  business  on  a  large  scale  at  Mancheater. 
Mr.  T.  Hancock,  who  became  associated  with 
him,  had  already  in  1820  obtained  a  patent 
"'  for  an  improvement  in  the  application  ci  a 
certain  material  to  various  articles  of  dress, 
and  other  articles,  that  the  same  may  be  ren- 
dered elastic."  In  1825  Thomas  C.  Wales,  a 
merchant  of  Boston,  introduced  the  original 
Para  overshoe  in  its  rough  state  as  made  by 
the  Indians  of  Brazil,  and  soon  caused  an  im- 
provement in  its  shape  by  sending  the  native 
shoemakers  American  lasts.  In  1828  nearly 
half  a  million  India-rubber  overshoes  were  ex- 
ported from  Brazil  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  In  1882  Wait  Webster  of  New  York 
received  a  patent  for  attaching  soles  to  gum 
elastic  boots  and  shoes,  and  the  next  year 
similar  patents  were  granted  to  Nathaniel 
Hugffles  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  to  Samuel 
D.  Breed  of  Philadelphia.  In  1838  boots  were 
exhibited  at  the  fair  of  the  American  institute 
by  J.  M.  Hood  of  New  York,  which  had  been 
made  here  and  sent  to  South  America  to  be 
varnished  with  the  fresh  juice  of  the  caou- 
tchouc tree.  In  1820  and  1827  Messrs.  Rattier 
and  Guibal,  proprietors  of  a  factory  at  Saint- 
Denis  near  Paris,  employed  machinery  for  cut- 
ting filaments  of  India  rubber,  of  which  they 
made  fabrics.  Subsequently  machines  for  this 
purpose  were  patented  in  England  by  West- 
head  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Nickels,  and  others, 
which  cut  threads  from  a  flattened  disk  of  rub- 
ber varying  in  fineness  from  700  to  6,000  yards 
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to  the  pound.  In  April,  1831,  George  H. 
Richards  of  Washington,  D.  C,  received  a  pat- 
ent for  a  fluid  caoutchouc  ;  and  soon  after- 
ward Edwin  M.  Chaffee  of  Roxbury,  Mass., 
and  others  established  the  Roxburj  India-rub- 
ber company,  which  was  chartered  in  1833, 
and  was  the  first  company  organized  in  the 
United  States  to  manufacture  caoutchouc  into 
water-proof  clothing.  They  made  shoes,  coats, 
life-preservers,  and  carriage  traces,  covering 
them  with  caoutchouc  dissolved  in  some  essen- 
tial oil,  spirits  of  turpentine  being  principally 
used.  Considerable  excitement  grew  out  of 
this  enterprise,  and  shares  in  the  company^s 
stock,  which  at  first  sold  for  $100,  went  up  to 
$300  and  $400.  Active  competition  soon  sprung 
up,  and  during  that  year  six  companies  were 
chartered  in  Massachusetts  for  making  India- 
rubber  goods;  and  these  were  soon  followed 
by  others  in  Troy,  Providence,  and  elsewhere. 
In  1834  Mr.  Chaffee  obtained  a  patent  for 
manufacturing  India-rubber  hose,  and  another 
for  making  boots  and  shoes.  In  the  same 
year  Dr.  Alexander  Jones  of  Mobile,  Ala., 
produced  a  kind  of  carpet  by  means  of  India- 
mbber  varnish  applied  to  canvas  which  had 
been  covered  with  wall  paper.  In  September, 
1835,  Charles  Goodyear,  after  devoting  mucli 
time  to  experiments,  took  out  his  first  patent, 
which  was  for  an  India-rubber  cement.  In  the 
following  year  he  used  nitric  acid  to  deprive 
the  surface  of  India  rubber  of  its  adhesiveness, 
enabling  manufacturers  to  expose  an  India-rub- 
ber surface  on  their  goods ;  and  this  improve- 
ment was  used  till  the  prmluction  of  vulcan- 
ized rubber.  In  the  summer  of  1838  Mr. 
Goodyear  became  accjuainted  with  Nathaniel 
Hay  ward,  who  had  been  employed  as  foreman 
of  the  Eagle  company  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  where 
be  had  made  use  of  sulphur  by  imprecating 
the  solvent  with  it,  and  it  was  from  him  that 
he  received  his  first  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
this  material.  Mr.  Goodyear  soon  afterward 
occupied  the  factory  at  Woburn,  and  employed 
Mr.  Hayward  in  manufacturing  life-presorvers 
and  other  articles,  by  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  and 
solarizing  process ;  he  purchased  the  sulphur- 
ing process  of  him  and  took  out  a  patent  for  it 
as  his  assignee,  Feb.  24,  1839.  The  sulphur 
process,  however,  would  not  have  been  of  much 
value  but  for  subsequent  improvements  made 
by  Mr.  Goodyear.  The  sulphur  imparted  an 
o&ensive  odor,  and  did  not  prevent  the  rubber 
from  hardening  in  cold  weather.  Continued 
experiments  revealed  to  him  the  fact  that  the 
application  of  considerable  heat  would  cause 
the  sulphured  article  to  become  pliant  in  cold 
weather,  to  have  its  elasticity  increased  at  all 
temperatures,  and  its  ofteiisive  odor  mucli  di- 
minished. The  new  product  of  vulcanized  rub- 
ber was  the  result  of  these  experiments,  and  a 
patent  was  obtained  for  it^  June  15,  1844.  This 
patent  was  reissued  in  1849,  extended  in  1858, 
and  again  reissued  in  18G0.  Mr.  Nelson  Good- 
year's  subsequent  improvements,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  hard  rubber  or  ebonite  by  him,  have 


left  little  room  for  further  improvement  in  the 
vulcanization  of  caoutchouc.  (See  Good  ye  ab.) 
Many  of  Mr.  Goodyear's  patents  are  for  the 
mixing  of  white  lead  and  other  mineral  sub- 
stances with  caoutchouc,  partially  dissolved  in 
some  essential  oil,  grinding  them  together,  and 
subjecting  them  to  heat ;  and  many  such  sub- 
stances are  still  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
various  articles.  But  most  of  the  physical  prop- 
erties for  which  vulcanized  rubber  is  remark- 
able are  obtained  by  a  simple  mixture  of  caou- 
tchouc and  sulphur,  the  latter  being  added  in 
quantities  varying  from  5  to  50  per  cent.,  the 
larger  quantities  of  sulphur  being  used,  with  an 
increase  of  heat,  for  the  production  of  hard 
rubber,  or  ebonite.  With  the  use  of  a  moderate 
quantity  of  sulphur  and  a  degree  of  heat  vary- 
ing from  220  to  275°  F.,  the  compound  ia 
remarkable  for  possessing  a  much  higher 
degree  of  elasticity  than  pure  caoutchouc,  and 
for  retaining  this  at  temperatures  even  below 
the  freezing  point  of  water ;  neither  is  this  prop- 
erty lost  by  frequent  stretching.  It  also  bears 
a  considerable  degree  of  heat  without  change, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  sulphur  with 
which  it  has  been  combined,  and  the  degree 
of  heat  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  during 
the  process  of  manufacture.  Its  elasticity  is  so 
much  increased  by  vulcanization,  that  the  ori- 
ginal article  will  scarcely  bear  a  comparison. 
To  test  its  power  of  enduring  heavy  blows,  Mr. 
Brockedon  subjected  a  piece  of  it  an  inch  and 
a  half  thick  and  two  inches  square  to  one  of 
Nasmyth's  steam  hammers  of  five  tons'  weight. 
When  resting  upon  it,  the  caoutchouc  was 
compressed  to  about  half  its  thickness.  The 
hammer  w^as  then  lifted  two  feet  and  dropped 
upon  it  without  iiy  ury.  When  dropped  through 
a  space  of  four  feet  the  cake  was  torn,  but  its 
elasticity  was  not  destroyed. — The  method  of 
vulcanization  of  caoutchouc  has  undergone  im- 
portant changes  since  its  invention,  both  in  the 
preparation  of  the  crude  material  and  in  the 
process  of  adding  the  sulphur.  At  first  the 
caoutchouc  was  cut  up  into  small  bits  and 
shreds  by  knives  placed  on  strong  iron  cylin- 
ders, revolving  in  hollow  cylinders  armed  with 
teeth,  after  which  it  was  immersed  in  melted 
sulphur  and  subjected  to  pressure;  or  it  was 
partially  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine  and 
ground  with  sulphur  and  other  materials;  or 
in  some  cases  dissolved  in  sulphide  of  carbon, 
and  this  process  is  still  sometimes  employed. 
The  most  approved  method,  however,  and  the 
one  in  general  use  in  this  country,  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  crude  caoutchouc  is  placed  in  a 
large  vat  of  water,  which  is  kept  boiling  by  the 
introduction  of  jets  of  steam.  In  a  vat  which 
will  contain  about  three  hogsheads,  200  or  300 
lbs.  of  the  crude  material  may  be  immersed. 
The  clay  and  dirt  are  softened  as  well  as  the 
caoutchouc,  which  also  slightly  swells  and  in- 
creases in  elasticity  and  pliability.  A  mass  of 
it,  say  from  10  to'  20  lbs.,  is  then  taken  and 
thrown  upon  a  pair  of  strong  fluted  cast-iron 
cylinders,  between  which  it  is  masticated  into 
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small  piccca,  and  n'oahcd  by  streams  of  hot  water 
whicli  ftiU  upoa  it  from  a  jifrforated  horizontal 
pijie.  After  being  posaed  auvural  times  tlirougk 
this  macbine,  it  ia  taken  to  nnotlier,  stondlug 


Fu).  4.— Wubing  ud  ComprCBiLng  MllL 

beside  it,  similar  in  eonstrnction,  but  havinR  a 
pair  of  smooth  cylinders  in  place  of  the  fluted 
ones.  Tliese  produce  an  enormous  pressure, 
which  packs  the  pieces  together  in  the  form  of  a 
mat ;  tliis  is  also  passed  several  times  in  succe»- 
non  llirough  the  machine  and  washed  by  the 
dripping  of  hot  water,  as  in  the  preceding  ope- 
ration. These  machines  are  coiled  washing, 
masticating,  and  compressing  machines.  Wlica 
the  niat  is  sufficieull}'  compacted  and  washed, 
it  is  taken  to  a  drying  room,  a  warm  chamber 
heated  by  steam,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
from  four  to  sis  wocka,  until  it  is  thoroughly 
dry;  for  if  it  were  attempted  to  work  the  ma- 
terial while  it  contained  any  moisture,  on  in- 
ferior fabric  would  be  the  result.  TV'hen  per- 
fectly dry  the  rubber  is  taken  tu  the  mill  room 
and  passed  successively  through  three  millH. 
All  the  niills  are  of  similar  construction  to  the 
one  already  represented,  except  that  in  each 
machine  one  cjuinder  is  mode  to  revolve  twice 
as  rapidly  as  the  otiier,  inconsequence  of  which 
the  material  is  tboroughly  ground  and  mixed. 
But  while  nndor^raing  the  process  tlte  conti- 
nuity of  thu  mat  is  not  destroyed,  for  it  retains 
its  form,  although  a  careful  scrutiny  will  show 
that  a  consttmt  and  rapid  change  of  position  is 
going  on  among  the  particles.  The  cylinders 
are  hollow  and  are  supplied  with  steam,  which 
keeps  them  at  about  220°  F.  in  the  first  mill, 
and  at  a  little  lower  temperature  in  the  other 
two.  Tlie  first  mill  merely  works  and  com- 
presses the  material  into  a  ^rm  thick  sheet  of 
a  homogeneous  texture,  preparatory  to  the  in- 
corjjoration  of  the  sulphur  and  whatever  other 
ingredients  are  to  lie  added,  which  o[>eration 
is  )>ertbrmed  entirely  in  the  second  mill.  Taking 
OS  an  c.iampio  the  manufacture  of  India-nibber 
hose  for  steam  fire  engines,  as  curried  on  at  a 
large  establishment  in  New  York,  the  subi^.'- 

Juent  steps  are  as  follows:  After  leaving  the 
n^t  mill,  about  0  per  cent,  of  sul|ihur  (and  in 
some  cases  certam  mineral  matters,  as  white 
lead)  is  thrown  upon  the  sheet  wliile  it  is  pass- 
ing down  bciween  the  cylinders.  The  mixing 
at  first  eauM;s  di^tcgratlun  and  the  separation 


of  the  material  into  shreds;  bnt  nnion  ia  ^>e«d- 
ily  reeslablislied,  and  the  mass  again  betimes 
homogeneoDs,  and  will  retain  its  pliability  and 
elasticity  after  cooling.  This,  however,  is  not 
allowed  to  take  place  until  it  is  passed  through 
the  third  or  finishing  mill.  Here  the  sheet  is 
passed  between  the  cylinders  over  and  over 
again,  until  its  pliability  and  working  qualitie* 
are  perfected,  and  as  far  as  possible  adapted  to 
being  spread  upon  canvas.  This  operation  is 
performed  in  an  a^oining  room  upon  a  calen- 
der (fig.  6),  a  machine  son^wbat  similar  to  that 
used  in  cotton-bleaching  establishments.  The 
rubber  is  first  of  all  again  {lassed  through  4  Mir 
of  cylinders  in  a  machine  called  a  feeder,  which 
is  also  similar  to  the  mills  through  which  it  has 
alrea<ly  passed.  This  feeder  stands  near  the 
calender,  and  its  purpose  is  to  knead  and  tem- 
per the  India  rubber  to  the  exact  condition  in 
which  it  can  be  best  applied  to  the  cloth.  It 
is  taken  in  bandfuls  at  a  time  and  fed  to  the 
calender  between  the  two  upper  cylinders  rep- 
resented in  the  figure,  but  upon  the  opporate 
side  to  that  which  is  shown.  The  surfaces  of 
the  two  cylinders  are  so  prepared  that  tbe 
rubber  adheres  in  a  thin  sheet  to  the  lower  one 
of  the  two,  which  in  its  revolution  brings  it 


in  contact  with  the  third  or  next  lower  cylin- 
der, over  which  the  cloth  is  tittng  passed,  for- 
cing it  thoroughly  into  the  meshes  of  the  fabric. 
After  one  side  of  the  canvas  bas  been  coated  it 
is  turned,  and  the  rubber  is  ajiplled  to  the  other 
side.  It  is  then  taken  to  a  larger  calender, 
where  another  coating  is  applied  to  one  aide, 
the  whole  sheet  being  well  consolidated  nnder 

Cowerful  pressure.  The  cloth  is  now  ready  to 
e  mode  into  hose,  anil  the  operation  is  cmd- 
menceit  by  cutting  it  into  strips  diagonally,  so 
that  both  warp  and  well  may  receive  the  sti^UD 
to  which  the  hose  may  be  sulijecte<l,  thus  great- 
ly increasing  the  strength  of  the  fabric.  The 
strips  are  cut  in  width  a  little  more  than  twice 
the  intended  circnmlerence  of  the  hose,  so  that 
one  sheet  will  form  two  thicknesses  of  its  walls. 
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The  inner  la^er  of  the  pipe  U  fomeU  bj  a  thick 
sheet  of  uncnnvassed  valcanized  nibber,  which 
baa  been  aiao  prepared  in  una  of  the  colendi^rs. 
Tbia  19  cut  of  the  proper  width,  and  wound 
round  a  long  iron  pipe  used  aa  a  mandrel,  and 
its  edges  are  tapped  over  one  another,  firmlr 
pressed  t<igether,  and  permanently  joined  -by  a 
Binall  groored  mller  held  io  the  hand  of  the 
workman.  Before  being  applied,  the  inner 
aarface  of  this  slicet  of  rubber  mnst  be  eoated 
over  with  a  powder  of  some  substance  which 
will  prevent  adhesion  to  the  mandrel,  so  thnt 
it  may  be  removed  after  the  how  is  finislied. 
■  The  best  substance  is  soapstonc,  or  steatite. 
The  lopping  edge  mnst  be  carefully  left  un- 
touched with  this  material,  or  perfect  union 
will  not  be  possible.  Around  this  inner  coat- 
ing are  now  successively  wrapped  two  strips 
of  the  bias-cut  rubber  canvas,  and  over  this 
another  and  onter  coat  of  pure  vulcanized  rub- 
ber, making  six  coat^  in  all,  four  of  wliich  are 
of  rubber  canvas.  It  is  claimed  that  hose  of 
two  inches  calibre,  made  in  this  manner,  is 
capable  of  resisting  a  hydrostatic  pressure  of 
400  lbs.  per  square  inch  at  a  temperature  of 
60°  F,  Each  length  of  hose  is  usually  mode 
50  ft.  long,  which  has  been  found  the  most 
convenient  for  use  on  the  hose  c.irriagea,  the 
lengths  being  joined  as  required  bj  couplings. 
After  every  layer  has  been  wound  over  its  con- 
centric fellow,  and  aUo  during  the  process,  the 
workmen  make  use  of  their  rollers  to  compress 
and  consolidate  the  hose.  After  all  tlie  layers 
have  been  applied,  the  pipe  is  taken  to  another 
bench,  where  it  is  covered  with  four  or  five 
layers  of  cotton  cloth,  and  then,  with  several 
others,  it  is  placed  upon  a  long  carriage  which 
mns  upon  rails  into  a  large  hollow  cylinder 


L'DlnnlilnK  Cj'UiKli'r. 

which  is  heated  by  live  «team,  or  t.tt'«Tu  whi<-h 
is  not  sitjierheated,  coming  irniiiediiiti'ly  fri>iii 
the  boiler, and  usually  at  a  |ircs«iiru  iilii'ili  «ill 
gin  it  a  temperature  of  iiliout  '.'in''  K.  Wlini 
the  rubber  has  been  oontinod  in  tbii  i-ylimliT, 
at  this  tempcniture,  frir  eiglit  nr  Ii'rt  li'iiirx,  llio 
tme  vulcanization  or  union  i<f  tlie  rauiiti'liuur 


with  the  sulphur  takes  place,  accompanied  with 
the  disengagement  of  sulphurettea  hydrogen 
gas.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  parls 
of  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  iipt>n  it,  as 
well  as  upon  the  mixing  of  the  ingredients,  de- 
pend the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the  product. 
The  heat  should  be  raised  gradually  and  maia- 
tained  at  a  determined  point  till  the  vulcanisa- 
tion is  completed,  and  then  should  be  immedi- 
ately withdrawn.  In  manufacturing  engine 
hose,  the  Sew  York  gntta  percha  and  rubber 
manufacturing  company  mil  a  certain  amount 
of  carbolic  acid  with  the  caoutcliouc,  which  it 
is  claimed  preserves  the  hose  and  shortens  the 
process  of  vulcanization.  An  ingenious  regis- 
ter is  in  use  at  their  factory,  the  invenliun  of 
Mr.  Jolin  Murphy,  by  which  the  a)iplication  of 
a  steam  pressure  gauge  to  clockwork  records 
the  different  degrees  of  temperature,  mid  their 
duration,  which  may  have  been  reaclied  during 
the  vulcanizing  process,  whieli  is  generally 
performed  during  the  night,  under  the  care  of 
one  or  two  men.  When  caoutchouc  is  intend- 
ed for  car  sjirings,  about  6  per  cent,  of  white 
lead  and  variable  proportions  of  carbonate  of 
lime  are  added,  with  6  per  cent,  of  sulphnr. 
This  mokes  the  product  more  solid  and  sub- 
stantial, and  callable  of  supporting  greater 
weight  without  too  mnch  coinjiression,  which 
is  objectionable.  In  the  manufacture  of  ebon- 
ile,  a'l  before  stated,  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  sulphur  is  used;  and  in  the  cheaper  kinds, 
when  great  strength  is  not  required,  various 
earthy  substances  are  emiduyed.  ItuI  sulphur 
and  caoutchouc  alimo,  when  properlv  mingled 
and  raised  to  the  requin-d  degree  of  lieat,  pro- 
duce the  liest  article.  The  temperature  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  proper  result  vnrie*  with  the 
proportion  of  the  ingredieatN,  and  ranges  from 
:2.~iO  to  something  over  31)0°,  this  also  being 
more  or  less  mtMlillud  by  the  time  employed. — 
When  India  niblier  is  woven  into  fabrics,  it  is 
jirc|>nred  for  the  pnri>oso  by  slicing  it  into 
threails,  wit)i_knives  worked  by  machinery  and 
■ends  are  woi  ' 
tension,  and  a 
into  the  faliric  in  this  condition.  In  the  early 
iniinufa<'tiire  of  fabrics  of  this  kind  a  process 
li-c'linically  railed  "shirring"  wns  employed. 
The  elaxtic  Ihruads.  in  a  stale  of  ten-<lon.  were 
passed  IhIwicu  rollers,  and  then  between  two 
olln'r  rollers  over  each  of  which  was  jmised  a 
wtrip  ol"  cloih,  cotton,  or  silk.  This  lirought 
111.'  thrcndM  between  the  two  layers  of  cloth, 
Nud  the  latter  having  been  prepared  with  a 
coaling  of  India-rulilWr  eeiiient,  they  were  held 
there.  Oneof the^<o  shirring niacliines.  together 
\\\t\i  a  machine  for  cutting  the  threads,  was  the 
itiveutiiin  of  James  Dogardus  of  New  York,  and 
was  i;xt<nsivcly  useti  for  a  nunilxr  of  years. 
The  goods  iniule  by  that  (iroeess  have  however 
<'ntirely  given  place  to  woven  fabrics;  and  the 
ciidiTH  now  used  are  single  circular  knives,  re- 
volving with  high  speed,  cutting  sheets  wonnd 
u]Hin  cylinders,  winch  are  given  a  slow  rotary 
[iH  well' as  a  side  motion,  by  which  the  thread 
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is  cut  in  a  spiral. — Vulcanized  caoutchonc, 
under  the  name  of  hard  rubber  and  ebonite, 
has  of  late  years  been  applied  to  a  great  variety 
of  uses.  The  best  ebonite  is  made  of  pure 
caoutchouc  and  sulphur,  subjected  to  a  longer 
continued  and  higher  degree  of  heat  than  the 
ordinary  pliable  article  for  springs,  tubing,  hose, 
&c.  Optical  and  surgical  instruments  are  com- 
posed in  part  and  sometimes  entirely  of  this 
substance,  which  is  susceptible  of  taking  a  high 
degree  of  finish  and  is  very  strong  and  elastic. 
For  the  backs  of  brushes  it  has  been  found  to 


be  well  adapted,  when  mixed  with  Tarioas 
mineral  ingredients  by  which  its  plasticity  b  so 
affected  that  the  brush  may  be  made  by  one 
operation  in  a  die,  the  material  enclosing  the 
tutts  of  bristles  and  holding  them  securely 
without  any  further  fastening.  It  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  making  of  watch  cases, 
buttons,  combs,  ornamental  articles  of  dress, 
and  many  other  uses. — ^The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  condition  of  the  manufactures  of 
caoutchouc  in  the  United  States  in  the  years 
1860  and  1870: 


STATES 

ESTABLISniiENTS. 

HAXDB  EXPLOTED. 

CAPITAL  nmSTBD. 

TALUB  OF  rmovccn. 

1S60. 

1870. 

1860. 

1870. 

1,946 
9 

1,405 
4 

807 

1,00S 

1 

845 

1660. 

1870. 

I860. 
$2,276,000 
"808^666 

ij»06^666 

1427,780 

12.000 

846,700 

1S70. 

Connecticut 

9 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

5 

7 
1 
2 

18 
1 

16 
1 

12 

10 
1 
2 

809 
293 

'sii 

757 

8 

118 

$1,265,000 

'  870.666 

775,000 

5.000 

150,000 

$2,845,000 

4,000 

1,920,000 

2,000 

1,084,000 

1,777,000 

800 

408,000 

81006 

Maino 

MassachuscttB 

8488.21S 
4JS0I> 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

S.tt4^ 

8,07ft.7» 

1400 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

RhfMiA  Iftlnnd 

1,804,868 

Total  in  United  States. . 

29 

56 

2,802 

6,025 

$8,8^000 

$7,485,800 

$5,768,450 

$14,866,874 

Among  the  products  of  1870  were  1,250,000 
lbs.  of  car  springs,  906,000  lbs.  of  belting  and 
hose,  552,500  dozen  braces,  5,402,606  pairs  of 
boots,  and  30,000  coats.  There  were  con- 
sumed 8,413,320  lbs.  of  caoutchouc,  2,934,575 
yards  of  cloth,  2,391,451  lbs.  of  cotton,  and 
2,900  lbs.  of  silk ;  the  value  of  all  the  mate- 
rials was  $7,434,742.  The  amount  of  caou- 
tchouc received  at  the  port  of  New  York  from 
various  countries  in  1870  was  about  8,500,000 
lbs.,  and  in  1871  about  9,000,000  lbs.  In  1872 
the  imports  were  as  follows : 

From  Pari 5,182,751  lbs. 

"     Central  America 6,694,619  " 

"      Mexico 189,950  " 

♦•      Cartagena 267,888  ** 

"      India 879,200  " 

Miscellaneous 197,881  " 

Total  Imports 11,660,929  " 

The  imports  of  caoutchouc  into  Great  Britain 
for  the  nine  months  ending  "Sept.  30,  1872, 
were  13,464,752  lbs.,  valued  at  $6,818,300. 

CiPE  AGrLHAS.     See  Aoulhas. 

CAPE  ANN,  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  town  of 
Rockport,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  the  N.  limit  of  Mas- 
sachusetts bav,  4  m.  X.  E.  of  Gloucester,  and  81 
m.  N.  E.  of  Boston ;  lat.  42°  38'  N.,  Ion.  70°  85' 
W.  The  whole  of  the  rocky  peninsula  form- 
ing the  town  of  Rockport  and  part  of  Glouces- 
ter is  also  called  Cape  Ann,  including  the  vil- 
lage of  Squam  in  its  N.  W.  part.  This  penin- 
sula is  a  headland  of  syenite,  which  forms  low 
hills,  over  the  surfi^ce  of  which  the  rock  is  very 
generally  exposed  to  view.  The  lands  are 
strewn  with  bowlders,  many  of  great  size ;  and 
beds  of  ])ure  white  sand  are  intermixed  with 
the  ledges  and  bowlders.  Valuable  quarries 
of  syenite  for  building  purposes  are  worked 
conveniently  for  shipment.  The  place  is  much 
exposed  to  tlie  ])revalent  N".  E.  storms ;  but  it 
offers  a  small,  well  sheltered  harbor  among 


the  rocks,  where  coasting  vessels  often  take 
refuge.  There  are  on  the  shores  of  this  harbor 
two  fixed  lights,  500  to  600  yards  apart,  90  ft 
above  the  water. 

CAPE  BAB-EL-HAinDEB  (formerly  called  Jebel 
Manhali),  a  conical  basaltic  rock,  865  ft.  high, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  strait  of  the  same  name, 
between  the  shores  of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia. 
(See  Bab-el-Maxdkb.) 

CAPE  BLANCO,  a  low  rocky  point  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  20°  47'  N.,  Ion.  17°  4' 
W.,  extending  from  the  main  shore  in  a  S.  W. 
direction  for  more  than  30  m.  into  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  forming  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Sahara.  In  bending  to  tlie  south  it  partially 
encloses  a  large  harbor  called  the  Great  Bay, 
one  of  the  very  few  sheltered  places  of  anchor- 
age to  be  found  on  this  most  dangerous  part  of 
the  African  coast.  Cape  Blanco  forms  the 
western  end  of  the  great  sandstone  ridge  called 
the  Jebel  el-Abiad  (White  mountains),  which 
extends  eastward  into  the  Sahara  beyond  the 
limits  of  exploration.  The  cape  is  almost  com- 
pletely covered  with  shells  of  many  kinds  and 
sizes,  the  number  and  peculiar  position  of  which 
have  long  furnished  a  perplexing  question  to 
naturalists.  Sand  hills  formed  by  winds  from 
the  desert  extend  along  the  centrtd  ridge  of  the 
point,  their  forms  constantly  changing  with 
new  accumulations.  Boats  from  the  Canary 
islands  visit  the  cape  regularly  for  fishing. 

CAPE  BLANCO,  or  Orford,  a  rocky  headland 
forming  the  western  extremity  of  Oregon,  and 
extending  into  the  Pacific  in  lat.  42°  45'  N.,  Ion. 
124°  45'  W.,  about  25  m.  N.  of  the  mouth  of 
Rogue  river.  It  is  the  termination  of  the  lofty 
ridge  of  the  Umpqua  mountains.  A  short  dis- 
tance S.  of  the  cape  is  the  harbor  of  Port  Orford 
or  Ewing. 

CAPE  BOEO  (anc.  Lilt/heeum  Promontorium\ 
the  westernmost  point  of  Sicily,  1  m.  from 
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Marsala.  Being  the  point  of  the  island  nearest 
to  Carthage,  it  became  at  an  early  period  an 
important  naval  station.  The  naval  victory  of 
the  Romans  over  the  Carthaginians,  241  B.  C, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war,  was 
gained  near  this  cape. 

CAPE  BOJiDOR.    See  Bojadob. 

CAPE  BON,  or  Ras  Adder  (anc.  Hermaum  Pro- 
montorium\  a  headland  on  the  N.  coast  of  Af- 
rica, at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Tunis,  project- 
ing into  the  Mediterranean  in  lat.  87°  4'  N., 
Ion.  10**  53'  E.,  E.  of  the  gulf  of  Tunis  and  at 
the  N.  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Dakhal. 

CAPE  BRETON,  an  island  lying  between  lat. 
45°  27'  and  47°  5'  N.,  and  Ion.  59°  40'  and  61° 
40'  W.,  belonging  to  the  province  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, from  which  it  ia  separated  on  the  S.  W.  by 
the  gut  of  Canso,  1  m.  to  1^  m.  wide.  The  N. 
E.  extremity  of  the  island,  Cape  North,  is  73 
m.  from  Cape  Anguille,  the  8.  W.  point  of 
Newfoundland ;  its  greatest  length  from  N.  to 
S.  is  100  m.,  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  85 
m.;  area,  8,120  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  75,488. 
The  island  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  is  near- 
ly divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Bras  d'Or,  an  in- 
land sea  with  a  narrow  outlet.  At  the  entrance 
lies  Bonlardrie  island,  between  which  and  the 
main  island  on  the  8.  W.  is  Little  Bras  d'Or. 
The  Bras  d'Or  is  55  m.  long  and  20  m.  wide, 
and  varies  in  depth  from  70  to  800  ft.  The 
coast  is  for  the  most  part  rocky  and  elevated, 
and  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  inlets, 
particularly  on  the  E.  and  S.  The  chief  harbor 
is  that  of  Sydney,  at  tlie  head  of  an  inlet  7  m. 
from  tlie  sea,  on  the  E.  coast.  There  are  seve- 
ral other  harbors  on  the  E.  and  S.  coasts.  The 
principal  harbor  on  the  W.  coast  is  that  of  Port 
Ilood.  Madame  island,  on  the  south,  is  reck- 
oned a  part  of  Cape  Breton,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  inlet  called  St.  Peter's 
bay.  Cape  Breton  is  divided  into  the  counties 
of  Cape  Breton,  Inverness,  Richmond,  and  Vic- 
toria. The  chief  town  is  Sydney,  with  2,900 
inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  are 
mainly  French  Acadians,  Scotch  and  Irish  im- 
migrants, and  their  descendants.  Xhe  Scotch 
are  mostly  from  the  Highlands  and  the  western 
islands.  There  are  also  200  or  800  Indians. 
The  island  contains  several  fresh-water  lakes, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Lake  Margarie,  in 
the  N.  W.  division,  40  m.  in  circumference, 
the  outlet  of  which  is  by  a  river  of  the  same 
name  15  m.  long,  and  Grand  lake  and  Mir6 
river  or  lake,  in  the  S.  division.  Mir6  lake  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  Salmon  river,  which  flows 
from  the  west.  Several  rivers  fall  into  the 
Bras  d'Or,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  Bedeque  and  Wagamatcook  on  the  north, 
and  the  St.  Denis  on  the  west.  Cape  Breton 
terminates  a  low  mountain  range,  traversing 
Nova  Scotia  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  and  contains 
much  high  land.  The  climate  is  subject  to 
considerable  extremes ;  the  mean  summer  heat 
is  80°,  while  in  winter  the  mercury  often  falls 
to  20°  below  zero.  On  the  E.  coast  the  sum- 
mers are  usually  dry ;  on  the  W.  coast  they 


are  generally  more  moist  Mica  slate,  clay 
slate,  syenite,  and  primitive  trap  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  island.  Gypsum  is  abundant, 
particularly  along  the  shores  of  the  Bras  d'Or; 
iron  ore  is  also  found,  and  there  are  several 
salt  springs.  The  most  important  mineral  is 
bituminous  coal,  which  is  found  in  the  W.  part 
of  the  island,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the  S.  E. 
division.  In  1865  there  were  18  coal  mines 
in  operation,  and  429,175  tons  were  obtained. 
The  forests  consist  of  hemlock,  black  and  white 
spruce,  white  and  red  pine,  oak,  beech,  birch, 
and  maple;  but  the  timber  trade  has  been 
gradually  diminishing.  The  chief  agricultural 
products  are  wheat,  barley,'  oats,  potatoes, 
turnips,  hay,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  inhabi- 
tants also  carry  on  domestic  manufactures  of 
cloth  and  flannel.  Fishing  is  one  of  the  chief 
industries,  the  coasts  and  harbors  abounding 
with  flsh  of  various  kinds.  Large  quantities 
of  cod,  mackerel,  and  herring  are  taken.  The 
chief  exports  are  timber,  fish,  and  coal ;  the 
chief  imports  are  British  manufactured  goods, 
corn  and  meal,  and  colonial  products.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics ; 
Scotch  Presbyterians  are  also  numerous,  and 
there  are  some  Episcopalians.  Cape  Breton 
sends  five  members  to  the  Canadian  house  of 
commons. — The  first  settlement  in  the  island 
was  made  in  1712,  hy  the  French,  who  called 
it  Isle  Royale,  and  who  eight  years  afterward 
constructed  the  fortress  of  Louisburg,  on  the 
8.  E.  coast.  It  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
colonists  of  New.  England  in  1745,  and  was 
finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1768.  In 
1784  Cape  Breton  was  separated  from  Nova 
Scotia,  to  which  it  had  previously  been  politi- 
cally united,  but  in  1819  it  was  reannexed.  In 
1856  a  telegraphic  cable  was  laid  across  the 
gut  of  Canso,  connecting  the  island  through 
Nova  Scotia  w^ith  the  telegraphic  system  of  the 
United  States.  A  land  line,  connecting  with 
the  cable  on  the  Cape  Breton  side,  was  con- 
structed through  Port  Hood  to  A  spy  bay,  on 
the  N.  E.  coast  of  the  island ;  and  in  the  same 
year  a  cable  was  laid  across  the  entrance  to  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  from  Aspy  bay  to  Port 
au  Basque  on  the  W.  coast  of  N  ewfoundland, 
while  a  land  line  connected  this  point  again 
with  Heart's  Content.  Since  the  landing  of 
the  first  Atlantic  cable  in  1866,  the  line  across 
Cape  Breton  has  formed  part  of  the  inter- 
continental system. 

CAPECE-LATRO,  Glueppe,  an  Italian  prelate 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Naples,  Sept.  28,  1744, 
died  Nov.  2,  1836.  When  very  young  he  was 
appointed  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tarento, 
which  gave  him  the  rank  of  primate  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  He  opposed  many  claims 
of  the  papal  see,  and  wrote  against  the  enforced 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  When  the  revolution 
of  1799  broke  out,  he  accepted  a  public  oflRce ; 
and  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which  he  was 
soon  liberated.  During  the  government  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte  in  Naples  he  was  minister 
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of  the  interior,  and  continued  in  that  position 
under  Joachim  Murat.  After  the  fall  of  Murat 
he  lost  his  archbishopric,  and  withdrew  from 

fublic  affairs.    His  last  work  was  a  eulogy  of 
Vederick  the  Great. 

CAPE  CHARLES,  a  headland  at  the  N.  entrance 
of  Chesapeake  bay,  forming  the  S.  extremity 
of  Northampton  co.,  Va.  N.  E.  of  it,  on  Smith's 
island,  is  a  lighthouse  with  a  revolving  Hght; 
lat.  87°  3'  N.,  Ion.  76°  2'  W. 

CAPE  CLEAR,  a  promontory  rising  400  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  S.  side  of  Clear 
island,  county  Cork,  Ireland.  The  island, 
which  is  81  m.  long  and  about  1  m.  wide,  con- 
tains a  coast-guard  station,  a  lighthouse  456  ft 
above  the  sea,  and  a  telegraph  station.  The 
lighthouse  is  in  lat.  51°  20'  8"  N.,  Ion-  9°  29' 
20"  W.  On  Fastnett  rock,  3i  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
Cape  Clear,  is  another  lighthouse  148  ft.  above 
high  water,  which  forms  a  landmark  for  Ameri- 
can steamers.  Cape  Clear  is  the  point  from 
which  ships  leaving  St  George's  channel  usually 
take  their  departure,  and  those  arriving  prefer 
making  it  their  landfall. 

CAPE  COAST  CASTLE,  a  tov^Ti  and  fort  of  Afri- 
ca, capital  of  the  British  settlements  in  the  Gold 
Coast  colony;  lat  5°  7'  N.,  Ion.  V  13' W. ; 
pop.  about  10,000.  Tlie  town  is  regularly 
built,  in  a  well  wooded  but  poorly  watered  dis- 
trict, and  has  a  damp,  unhealthy  climate.  It 
exports  gold  dust,  palm  oil,  maize,  ivory,  and 
tortoise  shell.  The  settlement  is  governed  by 
apresident  of  council  and  subordinate  officers. 
The  fort,  which  is  the  best  on  the  coast,  stands 
on  a  granite  rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  and 
has  near  it  two  small  outposts  called  Fort  Wil- 
liam and  Fort  Victoria.  The  British  settle- 
ments here  began  in  1061. 

CAPE  COD,  the  sandy  peninsula  extending 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean  which  forms  the  S.  E. 
extremity  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  coextensive 
with  Barnstable  county.  This  tongue  of  land, 
commencing  at  the  Hne  between  Plymouth  and 
Sandwich,  extends  E.  about  35  m.,  its  width 
beyond  Sandwich  rarely  exceeding  8  m.  It 
then  bends  N.  and  gradually  N.  W.,  extending 
about  30  m.  further.  The  curve  still  continues 
around  to  the  W.,  S.,  and  E.,  enclosing  the  fine 
landlocked  harbor  of  Provincetown.  This  lat- 
ter portion  does  not  average  half  the  width  of 
the  former,  and  is  greatly  indented  by  bays, 
both  on  the  outer  and  inner  sides.  The  north- 
em  extremity  is  called  Race  point.  On  this 
tliere  is  a  revolving  light  155  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  lat  42°  3'  40"  N.,  Ion.  70"  14'  48" 
W.  There  are  many  other  lighthouses  upon 
the  cape,  and  the  so-called  Cape  C^)d  light  is 
on  the  Clay  Pounds  (highlandj^),  200  ft.  above 
high-water  mark,  in  lat  42°  2'  24"  N.,  Ion.  70° 
4'  18"  W.  This  is  a  fixed  light.  Cape  Cod  bay 
is  the  bo<ly  of  water  included  in  the  arm  of  the 
cape  and  opening  into  Mjwsachusetts  bay  on  the 
north. — Cape  Cod  was  discovered  May  15, 1602, 
by  Bartholomew  Gosnold.  To  the  **  mighty 
headland,''  as  he  called  it,  he  gave  the  name  of 
Cape  Cod,  from  the  quantity  of  codfish  taken 


off  its  shores.    His  people  landed  and  spent  a 
day  wandering  about,  the  first  authenticated 
visit  of  whites  upon  the  coast  of  Maflsachusetta. 
It  continued  to  be  known  to  the  occasional 
voyagers  of  this  period;  but  on  Nov.  9,  1620, 
it  was  made  memorable  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Mayllower,  which  brought  to  New  England  the 
first  company  of  permanent  settlers,  and  the 
next  day  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Province- 
town.    Here,  on  the  11th,  before  the  company 
disembarked,  was  drawn  up  the  famous  com- 
pact by  which  they  become  a  body  politic^  sub- 
ject ^'  to  such  government  and  governors  as 
should  by  conunon  consent  *'  be  chosen.     At 
that  time  the  extremity  of  the  cape  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  entirely  destitute  of 
agricultural  interest  as  it  has  since  beccnne. 
The  pilgrims  found  on  the  shores  patches  where 
the  Indians  had  planted  com,  and  obtained 
supplies  of  the  grain.    Mention  is  also  made  of 
their  bringing  back  to  the  vessel  a  boat  load  of 
juniper.    The  lower  portion  of  the  cape  is  for 
the  most  part  a  waste  of  barren  sand  hills,  cov- 
ered here  and  there  with  a  little  beach  grass; 
among  them  are  found  numerous  ponds,  by  the 
sides  of  which  a  little  arable  land  is  occasionaUj 
obtained ;  and  along  the  shores  are  extennve 
salt-water  marshes.    Toward  the  head  of  the 
cape  pitch-))ine  and  oak  trees  of  several  species 
form  extensive  forests,  in  which  the  pines  pre- 
dominate.   The  cape  is  more  destitute  of  rocky 
formations  than  of  trees.    Not  a  ledge  raises 
itself  anywhere  above  the  sand,  nor  is  one  met 
with  in  sinking  wells,  until  passing  in  a  north- 
erly direction  beyond  the  bounds  of  Plymouth. 
Bowlders  are  abundant,  and  often^of  great  size, 
j)articularly  near  the  head  of  the  cape.    The 
depth  of  sand  is  nowhere  known ;  about  Prov- 
incetown it  is  kept  in  motion  hj  the  winds,  and 
its  hills  are  shifting  dunes.     ITie  curveti  form 
of  the  extremity  suggests  the  possibility  of  its 
having  been  produced  by  the  prevalence  and 
preponderance  of  the  N.  E.  winds,  the  heavy 
surf  rolling  up  the  sands  upon  the  shore,  and 
the  winds  moving  them  gradually  toward  the 
S.  W. — Though  a  sandy  district,  the  cape  is  no 
barren  waste ;  its  numerous  bays  furnish  many 
harbors,  and  about  these  are  thriving  villages 
which  are  the  nurseries  of  seamen,  and  have 
furnished  the  masters  of  many  of  the  best  ships 
of  the  American  merchant  service. 

CAPE  COLOmr,  or  Cape  of  Gwid  Hepe,  a  Britii^h 
possession  comprising  nearly  all  of  the  African 
continent  south  of  lat.  28**  S.,  and  between  Ion. 
10°  30'  and  28°  80'  E.  Tlie  colony  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Gariep  or  Orange  river,  which  sep- 
arates it  from  the  Kalahari  desert  and  the 
Orange  River  Free  State,  iuid  by  Bassnto  Land^ 
E.  by  Caffraria,  which  interposes  between  it  and 
the  British  colony  of  Natal,  S.  by  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic;  area,  200,610 
sq.  m. ;  po]).  in  1865,  506,158,  including  British 
Caffraria,  of  whom  187,489  were  whites,  164,- 
406  Caffres,  81,598  Hottentots,  and  132,666 
*^  colored.''  This  colorixl  population  consists 
of  Malays  and  Africanders,  the  offspring  of  a 
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Datoh  father  and  a  colored  mother.  The  Hot- 
tentots are  the  lowest  in  intellectual  grade; 
those  of  them  who  have  not  been  driven  into 
the  desert  regions  are  emplojed  as  servants  and 
shepherds  or  herdsmen.  The  Caffres  are  usnallj 
tall  and  robust,  varying  in  color  from  a  dark 
bronze  to  a  jet  black.  They  practise  agriculture 
to  a  limited  extent,  cultivating  maize,  millet, 
beans,  and  watermelons ;  they  have  the  art  of 
working  in  iron,  and  manufacture  a  rude  sort  of 
earthenware.  They  practise  circumcision,  are 
polygamists,  and  have  many  of  the  worst  vices 
of  savages.  They  are  a  pastoral  rather  than  an 
agricultural  people;  many  of  them  own  large 
herds  of  cattle,  and  consider  the  herds  and  flocks 
of  the  whites  as  legitimate  plunder.  The  Ma- 
lays are  usually  Mohammedans ;  they  are  active 
and  industrious,  but  passionate  and  revengeful. 
Of  the  whites  a  small  portion  are  British  or  of 
direct  British  descent,  chiefly  government  ofli- 
cials  or  traders  in  the  towns,  but  including  a 
few  graziers  and  sheep  farmers.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  whites  are  Boers,  who  are  mostly 
of  Dutch  descent.  (See  Boebs.)  The  colony 
receives  few  accessions  from  immigration,  not 
more  than  a  few  hundreds  in  any  year. — From 
each  ocean  the  country  slopes  upward  N.  and  E. 
toward  the  interior.  From  the  Southern  or  In- 
dian ocean  it  rises  in  three  successive  plateaus, 
increasing  in  height  as  they  recede  from  the  sea, 
and  each  separated  from  the  others  by  mountain 
ranges.  The  first  range,  the  Lange  Kloof  (Long 
Pass),  runs  from  W.  to  E.  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Indian  ocean,  enclosing  between  it  and  the 
S.  coast  an  irregular  belt,  from  20  to  GO  m. 
broad,  indented  with  bays,  traversed  by  many 
streams,  having  a  fertile  soil,  clothed  with  plants 
and  shrubs,  and  here  and  there  a  group  of  forest 
trees.  This  plateau  has  frequent  rains  and  a 
mild  and  equable  climate.  The  second  range, 
the  main  portion  of  which  is  called  the  Groote 
Zwarte  Bergen  (Great  Black  mountains),  and 
the  smaller,  toward  the  west,  the  Kleine  Zwarte 

aittle  Black),  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the 
inge  Kloof,  but  is  loftier  and  more  rugged, 
sometimes  reaching  to  the  height  of  4,000  ft., 
and  consisting  in  some  parts  of  double  and 
treble  ranges.  The  jjlateau  between  this  and 
the  Lange  Kloof  has  an  average  breadth  of  40  m. 
Its  surface  is  varied ;  in  some  parts  are  steep 
barren  hills ;  in  others  karroos^  plains  of  arid 
clay,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  watered 
and  fertile  land.  The  climate  of  this  plateau  is 
less  equable  than  that  of  the  former  one.  The 
third  range  are  the  Nieuwveld  (New  Field) 
mountains.  For  200  ra.,  between  Ion.  21°  45' 
and  25°  E.,  the  Nieuwveld  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Groote  Zwarte,  at  a  distance  of  about 
80  m.  and  nejirly  on  the  parallel  of  32°  S.  Its 
E.  extremity  is  called  the  Sneeuwbergen  (Snow 
mountains),  the  highest  range  in  S.  Africa,  the 
loftiest  summit  reaching  to  about  10,000  ft. 
In  about  Ion.  25°  E.  it  sends  off  two  branches, 
one  N.  E.,  the  otlier  S.  E.  On  the  west,  in  Ion. 
20°  45'  E.,  the  Nieuwveld  Joins  with  a  range 
running  N.  W.,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Atlan- 


tic coast  This  range,  known  as  the  Roggeveld 
(Rye  mountauis),  has  an  elevation  of  5,000  ft. 
toward  the  south,  while  at  the  extreme  north 
of  the  colony  the  Atlantic  coast  range  reaches 
a  height  estimated  at  9,000  ft. — What  may  be 
considered  the  habitable  part  of  the  colony  con- 
stitutes less  than  a  half  of  the  whole.  It  lies 
mainly  on  tlie  narrow  slope  toward  the  Atlan- 
tic, W.  of  the  Roggeveld  mountains,  and  the 
broader  plateau  S.  of  the  Nieuwveld  range, 
facing  the  Indian  ocean.  In  this  region,  be- 
tween the  Nieuwveld  and  the  Groote  Zwarte 
mountains,  is  the  Great  Karroo,  nearly  300  m. 
long  and  80  broad.  It  is  not  strictly  a  desert, 
but  rather  a  table  land  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
thinly  covered  with  an  argillaceous  soil  resting 
upon  a  substratum  of  rock  and  gravel,  with 
here  and  there  steep  slaty  hills,  and  traversed 
by  streams  running  southward,  which  become 
torrents  after  a  rain  storm,  but  in  dry  seasons 
are  merely  chains  of  shallow  pools,  barely  suffi- 
cient to  afford  water  to  the  herds  of  wild  ani- 
mals which  resort  to  them  by  night.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  habitable  part  is  fairly  adapted 
to  agriculture. — The  colony  has  a  coast  line  of 
about  1,226  m.,  broken  by  numerous  bays,  the 
principal  of  which  are  St.  Helena,  Saldanha, 
and  Table  bays  on  the  W.  coast;  False  bay, 
with  its  indentation  St.  Simon  bay,  St.  Sebas- 
tian, Mossel,  Plettenberg,  St.  Francis,  and  Al- 
goa  bays  on  the  S.  coast.  Notwitlistanding 
this  great  extent  of  coast  line,  there  are  few  har- 
bors. Saldanha  bay,  65  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Capo 
Town,  is  the  best.  In  Table  bay,  at  Cape  Town, 
ships  lie  safely  from  September  to  May,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon ;  but  from 
June  to  August,  when  the  N.  W.  winds  set  in, 
j  they  are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Simon  bay, 
I  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
1  (rood  Hope.  Simon  bay  is  the  station  of  the 
British  Cape  squadron,  and  is ,  frecjuented  by 
vessels  to  and  from  India.  Plettenberg  bay  is 
open  to  the  S.  E.,  but  affords  safe  anchorage  in 
8  or  10  fathoms  water,  and  forms  a  good  shel- 
ter during  strong  N.  E.  and  N.  W.  gales  for 
vessels  intending  to  make  for  Table  bay.  Algoa 
bay,  still  further  E.,  is  exposed  to  the  prevail- 
ing winds,  but  affords  good  anchorage.  Port 
Elizabeth,  the  principal  port  after  Cape  Town, 
is  situated  on  this  bay.— -On  the  Atlantic  side, 
where  the  mountains  approach  the  ocean,  the 
rivers  are  few,  short,  and  with  little  volume 
of  water.  The  principal  ones  are  the  Kowrie 
(Buffalo),  Zwarte  Doom  (Black  Tliorn),  Olifant 
(Elephant,  a  name  borne  by  several  others), 
and  Great  Berg,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  St. 
Helena.  Of  those  which,  having  a  general  S. 
course,  fall  mto  the  Indian  ocean,  the  principal 
are  the.Breede  fBroad),  Gauritz,  Gamtoos,  Sun- 
day, Great  Fisn,  Keiskamma,  and  Great  Kei, 
which  forms  the  E.  boundary  of  the  colony, 
separating  it  from  Caffraria.  None  of  these 
rivers  are  navigable  except  for  short  distances 
by  small  craft;  the  largest  of  them,  the  Gauritz 
and  the  Gamtoos,  are  moreover  obstructed  by 
bars  at  their  mouths.    The  Gariep  or  Orange 
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river,  which  forms  the  N.  and  partially  the  N. 
E.  boundary,  is  1,200  m.  long,  flowing  from  E. 
to  W.  through  a  largo  part  of  South  Africa.  In 
its  lower  course,  where  it  borders  on  Cape  ' 
Colony,  it  has  an  average  breadth  of  a  mile,  ' 
and  during  the  rainy  season  a  depth  of  50  ft. 
The  Orange  river  receives  few  alliuents  from 
Cape  Colony ;  the  principal  is  the  Groote  Ilarte- 
beest  (Big  Antelope),  known  in  its  upper  course 
as  the  Zak,  which,  after  renceiving  several  aflflu- 
ents,  falls  into  the  Orange  in  lat.  28°  45'  8., 
Ion.  21°  E.  The  Groote  Hartebeest  receives  most 
of  the  scanty  drainage  of  the  region  N.  of  the 
Nieuwveld  mountains.  There  are  properly  no 
lakes  in  the  colony  ;  but  there  are  occasionally 
ponds  or  pools,  some  salt  and  others  fresh.  The 
principal  salt  pond  is  the  **  Commissioner's 
Salt  Pan,"  lat.  28°  45'  S.,  Ion.  21°  E.— The  pre- 
vailing geological  formation  is  sandstone  resting 
upon  granite.  Wherever  the  granite  approach- 
es the  surface,  there  are  numerous  perpetual 
springs;  but  wherever,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
especially  in  the  X.  W.  half,  the  granite  lies  deep 
beneath  the  surface,  springs  are  rare.  Lime- 
stone is  found  in  the  E.  parts ;  sand  and  clay 
form  the  surface  of  the  great  plains ;  alluvial 
loam  and  black  peat  are  found  near  the  sea. 
The  colony  is  apparently  poor  in  minerals. 
There  is  considerable  copper,  and  a  little  lead, 
some  of  which  contains  a  small  percentage 
of  silver.  The  soil  of  the  Great  Karroo  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  iron.  Of  coal  there 
are  some  traces.  Besides  these,  salt,  alum,  and 
saltpetre  are  the  chief  mineral  products.  Sul- 
phurous, nitrous,  and  other  mineral  springs  are 
not  infre(iuent.  Carnelian  and  bloodstones  are 
the  principal  precious  stones,  unless  it  shall  be 
found  that  the  diamond  region  extends  into  the 
colony. — The  climate  is  in  general  equable,  ow- 
ing to  the  proximity  of  the  two  oceans,  the 
mountain  ranges,  and  the  elevation  of  the  pla- 
teaus. At  Cape  Town  the  mean  temperature 
throughout  the  year  is  67°,  that  of  the  coldest  j 
month  being  57°,  of  the  hottest  79°.  In  the 
interior  the  variation  is  much  greater.  On  the 
great  plains  toward  the  north,  really  forming  a 
part  of  the  Kalahari  desert,  the  heat  is  usually 
intense  during  the  day,  while  the  nights  are  I 
uncomfortably  cold. — The  great  deficiency  of 
the  colony  is  the  lack  of  wat«r,  arising  from 
its  geological  structure  and  the  extreme  irregu-  '■ 
laritv  of  the  rainfall.  In  manv  districts  three  : 
successive  years  sometimes  ]>ass  without  a  single  ' 
shower.  This  peculiarity  decides  the  general 
character  of  the  vegetation.  Xear  the  Cape  of  , 
Good  Hope  the  flora  is  varied,  but  the  flowers,  ' 
though  gorgeous  in  hue,  lack  fragrance.  The 
trees  are  mostly  mimosas  and  other  thorny  spe- 
cies, with  scanty  foliage,  rarely  attiiining  any  , 
considerable  size.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  vegetation  is  the  preponderance  of  plants 
with  bulbous  and  succulent  roots,  and  others  , 
of  the  ground  species.  Not  infrequently,  by 
dig*:ing  a  foot  into  what  appears  dry  sand,  one 
comes  upon  a  bulb,  twice  the  size  of  an  orange, 
filled  with  moisture ;  and  aft<?r  a  rainy  season 


the  whole  region  is  carpeted  with  creeping 
vines,  bearing  a  profiision  of  melon-like  fmita. 
Still  the  prevailing  aspect  of  a  great  part  of  the 
colony  is  one  of  extreme  aridity.  The  line  of 
the  watercourses  is  usually  marked  by  a  narrow 
fringe  of  mimosas ;  but  elsewhere  the  region 
shows  no  vegetation  except  a  few  stunted  shmbs, 
and  what  appear  the  dried-up  vines  of  snccnlent 
plants,  the  deep-lying  roots  of  which  are  forti- 
fied by  a  tenfold  net  of  fibres  under  the  upper 
rind.  During  the  dry  season  these  appear  parch- 
ed into  a  scanty  brown  stubble ;  but  when  the 
ground  becomes  moistened  by  rains  these  plants 
burst  into  sudden  life,  and  the  whole  region 
seems  transformed  into  a  garden,  cropped  by 
vast  herds  of  antelopes,  zebras,  qnaggas,  and 
other  herbivorous  animals,  which  seem  to  know 
by  instinct  where  they  will  be  able  to  find  nu- 
triment ;  these  herds  are  followed  bj  beasts  of 
prey.  Many  of  the  European  grains  and  fhiits 
are  cultivated.  Wheat  flourishes  fairly;  the 
j)otato  thrives,  yielding  two  crops  a  year ;  to- 
bacco does  well  in  the  proper  soil ;  cherries 
and  apples  deteriorate,  but  figs,  apricots^  al- 
monds, and  oranges  thrive.  The  vine  was 
hmg  since  introduced  into  the  district  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Cape  wine  nsed  <mce 
to  pass  for  madeira,  but  of  late  years  it  has  de- 
teriorated and  the  production  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished ;  but  there  is  a  vineyard  near  Cape  Town 
producing  the  Constmitia  wine,  which  bears 
a  high  repute.  There  appears,  however,  to 
be  a  considerable  tract  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  the  grape.  Still  the  colony  is  ra- 
ther a  grazing  than  an  agricultural  conntrr, 
the  agricultural  products  being  jnst  sufficient 
for  home  consumption.  In  1865  there  were 
produced  1,389,878  bushels  of  wheat,  482,585 
of  barley  and  rye,  and  824,683  of  maize.  The 
grazing  farms  are  large,  comprising  from  8,000 
to  10,000,  and  sometimes  15,000  acres.  There 
are  great  herds  of  cattle ;  oxen  are  the  chief 
beasts  of  burden  and  draught,  teams  of  20  and 
more  being  often  attached  to  the  great  Cape 
wagons  in  use  all  over  the  colony.  In  1866 
there  were  692,514  head  of  cattle,  226,610 
horses,  and  2,437,444  goats,  the  flesh  of  which 
constitutes  the  main  food  of  the  Hottentot  farm 
ser\'ants.  Swine  are  of  little  account.  Tur- 
keys, geese,  ducks,  and  ])oultry  are  abundant 
The  native  sheep,  notable  chiefly  for  their  enor- 
mous tails,  often  weighing  20  lbs.,  are  value- 
less for  their  fleece;  but  fine-wooled  breeds 
from  Spain,  Saxony,  and  England  have  been 
introduced,  and  flourish  remarkably.  In  1865 
the  whole  number  of  sheep  was  9,826,065. 
Wool  has  become  the  main  article  of  export,  its 
value  constituting  fully  three  ouarterR  of  the 
entire  exports. — The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hip- 
popotamus, lion,  leopard,  hy«»na,  jackal,  zebra, 
quagga,  boar,  antelope,  monkey,  raccoon,  and 
squirrel  are  indigenous.  The  larger  game  has 
been  in  great  part  extirpated  or  driven  from 
the  settled  portions.  The  rhinoceros  is  nearly 
extinct ;  the  hippopotamus  is  now  found  only 
in  the  Great  Fish  and  Great  Kei  rivers;  lions 
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and  elephants  are  rare;  the  elephant  teeth 
which  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  exports 
are  mainly  brought  from  beyond  the  Orange 
river.  Leopards  and  hycenas  are  still  numerous 
in  the  eastern  districts.  The  Cape  buifalo  (bos 
Caffer\  one  of  the  largest  and  most  untamable 
of  the  genus,  is  still  met  with.  Antelopes  of 
many  species  are  numerous  on  the  great  plains, 
where  after  a  rainfall,  which  gives  life  to  vege- 
tation, herds  of  many  thousands  are  sometimes 
encountered.  Eagles,  vultures,  and  other  birds 
of  prey  are  found.  In  the  Great  Karroo  and 
along  the  skirts  of  the  northern  desert  ostriches 
are  abundant,  often  roaming  in  large  flocks. 
Small  birds  are  numerous,  with  beautiful  plu- 
mage, but  deficient  in  song.  Lizards  and  other 
amphibia  are  abundant  in  the  rivers;  the  ser- 
pent tribes  are  numerous  and  venomous.  Some 
of  the  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  fish ;  but  gen- 
erally they  are  not  abundant,  probably  because 
many  of  the  streams  are  so  frequently  dried  up. 
A  particular  variety  of  locust  {gryllrts  devasta- 
tor\  wliich  is  bred  in  the  northern  desert  re- 
gidn,  in  some  years  commits  great  ravages; 
this  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the 
Bushmen  and  Hottentots.  But  the  great  hunt- 
ing region  of  S.  Africa,  described  by  Gordon 
Cnmming,  Baldwin,  Andersson,  and  others, 
lies  mainly  N.  and  E.  of  the  limits  of  Cape 
Colony. — The  trade  is  mainly  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  1869  the  total  imports  were  £1,819,- 
723,  of  which  ^£1, 326,531  were  from  Groat 
Britain  and  her  colonies;  exports,  £2,681,075, 
of  which  £2,352,344  were  to  Great  Britain  and 
colonies.  The  total  imports  from  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1866  amounted  to  £1,399,024,  consisting 
of  apparel  and  haberdashery,  £377,452 ;  cotton 
goods,  £333,840;  woollen  goods,  £83,870;  lea- 
ther goods,  £57,270 ;  beer  and  ale,  £47,528;  iron, 
£43,307;  hardware,  £42,069;  Unen goods,  £21,- 
802 ;  books,  £20,443.  The  exports  to  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1866  were  in  all  £2,719,323,  consisting  of 
wool,  £2,179,509;  hides  and  skins,  £159,265; 
ostrich  feathers,  £105,973 ;  copper  ore,  £73,- 
672;  cotton,  £29,406;  sugar,  £32,560;  ele- 
phants' teeth,  £19,779;  cotfee,  £12,854;  rice, 
£15,868;  aloes,  £12,443;  wine,  £2,010.  In 
1870  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  were  £2,433,- 
697;  imports  from  Great  Britain,  £1,547,029. 
The  quantity  of  wool  exported  to  Great  Britain 
increased  annually  from  18,377,644  lbs.,  valued 
at  £1,316,976,  in  1864,  to  34,225,569  lbs.,  valu- 
ed at  £2,105,416,  in  1867;  from  which  they  fell 
to  28,813,583,  valued  at  £1,835,390,  in  1870. 
— ^The  present  form  of  government  dates  essen- 
tially from  1853,  but  was  somewhat  modified 
by  the  act  of  parliament,  1865,  incorporating 
British  Caffraria  with  Cape  Colony.  The  exe- 
cutive power  is  vested  in  the  governor  and  an 
executive  council  appointed  by  the  crown.  The 
governor  lias  a  salary  of  £5,000,  besides  £1,000 
as  her  majesty's  high  commissioner,  and  £500 
iJlowanoe  for  a  country  residence.  The  legisla- 
tive power  rests  in  a  legislative  council  of  21 
members,  10  of  whom  are  elected  for  10  years 
and  11  for  5  years;  and  a  house  of  assembly 


of  66  members  elected  for  5  years.  Mem- 
bers of  the  council  must  possess  real  estate 
to  the  value  of  £2,000,  or  movable  property  to 
the  value  of  £4,000.  With  the  exception  of 
salaried  officers  and  a  few  others,  any  colonist 
is  eligible  to  the  assembly.  Voters  must  have 
an  income  from  property,  salary,  or  wages,  of 
from  £25  to  £50.  The  military  force  consists 
of  about  6,000  men,  including  a  detachment  of 
royal  artillery,  a  party  of  the  royal  engineers, 
and  a  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen,  termed 
the  Cape  cavalry,  the  privates  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  which  are  mainly  Hottentots. 
The  naval  force  is  under  the  command  of  a 
rear  admiral,  with  authority  over  the  E.  and 
W.  coasts  of  Africa,  Mauritiuis,  and  St.  Helena. 
The  revenue  is  derived  in  great  part  from  du- 
ties on  imports;  in  1869  it  amounted  to  £598,- 
245.  The  expenditures  are  mainly  for  interest 
on  the  public  debt,  the  police,  jails,  and  con- 
victs ;  in  1868  they  amounted  to  £656,172.  The 
public  debt  in  1867  was  £1,101,660,  most  of 
It  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.  It  is  proposed 
to  pay  the  whole  by  instalments,  extending  to 
the  year  1900.  The  Dutch  Reformed  church 
includes  the  entire  Dutch  population  and  many 
of  the  colored  inhabitants,  and  is  the  predomi- 
nant sect.  The  church  of  England  has  two 
bishoprics.  The  Wesleyhns  form  a  considera- 
ble sect.  There  are  also  Independents,  Luther- 
ans, and  a  few  Scotch  Presbyterians.  There 
are  about  6,000  Roman  Catholics,  who  have 
two  bishops,  one  residing  at  Cape  Town,  the 
other  at  Graham's  Town.  All  these  denomina- 
tions receive  aid  from  government.  The  entire 
amount  expended  for  religious  purposes  in  1864 
was  £15,270.  There  is  a  good  system  of  pub- 
lic education.  In  every  district  there  is  a  free 
school  sustained  by  government.  There  are 
two  colleges,  the  South  African  college,  found- 
ed in  1829,  and  the  Bishop's  college.  The  sum 
expended  for  educational  purposes  in  1864  was 
£17,610.  There  are  also  a  number  of  mission- 
ary schools. — The  colony  is  held  to  be  impor- 
tant for  Great  Britain  because  it  is  the  key  to 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  forms  a  depot  where 
troops  can  be  collected  and  forwarded  to  In- 
dia, the  eastern  archipelago,  and  Australia. 
For  administrative  purposes  the  settled  part  is 
divided  mto  the  following  districts  or  counties : 
Albanv,  Albert,  Aliwal,  Beaufort,  British 
Caffraria,  Cape,  Clan  William,  Colesberg,  Cra- 
dock,  George,  Graaf  Reynet,  Malmesbury,  Paar, 
Picketberg,  Queenstown,  Richmond,  Rivers- 
dale,  Somerset,  Stellenbosch,  Zwellendam, 
Uitenhage,  Victoria,  Worcester.  Besides  these 
there  are  the  unoccupied  regions  still  bearing 
the  names  of  Little  iJamaqua  Land  and  Great 
Bushmen  Land,  bordering  the  Orange  river  on 
the  north ;  and  S.  of  these,  but  N.  of  the  Nieu-w- 
veld  range,  a  large  district  named  Victoria 
West,  in  which  are  a  few  settlements. — It  seems 
probable  from  the  stiitement  of  Herodotus  that 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  sailed  round  by 
the  Phoenicians  about  600  B.  C. ;  but  it  was 
practically  unknown  to  the  pivilized  world  un- 
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ti]  nearly  2,100  yeara  later,  when  tbe  Portn- 
gucse  Bartoiomcn  Diaz  reached  it  (1487).  In 
HOT  Vasco  da  Goma  rounded  the  cape  on  hia 
voyage  to  India;  bnt  no  eerioaa  attempt  at 
eettleinent  waa  made  till  16G0,  when  the  Dutch 
East  India  company  established  a  colony  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  proviuona  for  their  vcs- 
aels  to  and  from  India,  They  found  the  coun- 
try in  posaesaion  of  a  people  calling  themselves 
Quaquas,  but  to  whom  the  Dutch  ^ve  the 
Dame  of  Ilotlentots,  from  hot  en  (nnd)  tot,  two 
eyllablcB  of  frequent  occarrence  in  their  lan- 
guage. The  Dutch  colony  for  a  considerable 
time  waa  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ca|<«,  but  the  limits  were  gradually  extended, 
the  natives  being  driven  back  or  reduced  to 
slavery.  They  also  introduced  many  Malay 
and  negro  slaves.  Besides  the  Dutch  settlers 
there  were  many  Germans,  Flemings,  and  I'or- 
tugneae.  In  1681  there  was  a  considerable 
immigration  of  Huguenots  who  left  France 
after  tlie  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nontcs. 
In  1795  the  coloniata  attemptcil  to  free  tliem- 
Belves  from  the  Dutch  rule,  bnt  the  British 
government  sent  a  fleet,  and  took  poaseasion 
of  the  colony  in  the  naino  of  the  prince  of 
Orange;  and  it  was  ruled  by  Britiah  govern- 
ors till  1802,  when  it  was  restored  to  Holland. 
Upon  the  renewal  oT  the  European  wars  in 
1806,  the  British  again  took  possession ;  and 
the  colony  waa  formerly  ceded  to  them  by  the 
king  of  the  Nethorlnnds  at  the  general  peace 
of  i81.'>.  There  have  been  several  wars  with 
theCnffres.  The  first  was  in  1811 ;  the  second 
in  1810,  when  the  boundary  waa  extended  to 
the  Kei,  the  present  eastern  limit ;  bat  the  re- 
gion between  that  river  and  the  Kei.ikamma 
was  soon  restored  to  the  Caffrea.  The  third 
war  took  place  in  1885,  at  the  close  of  which 
the  territory  aa  far  aa  the  Kei  river  waa  again 
(nven  np  to  the  British,  the  inhabitants  being 
declared  subjects  of  the  crown;  this  district 
formed  till  1885  tlie-oolony  of  British  C&ffraria. 
The  fourth  Caffre  war  lasted  from  184fi  to  1848. 
In  1850  another  war  broke  out,  which  lasted  till 
]8o2.  The  final  result  of  this  waa  to  establish 
the  present  boundary  of  Cape  Colony,  tlie 
British  abandoning  all  claim  to  the  rc^on  N. 
E.  of  the  Nu  Gariup,  or  S.  W.  branch  of  the 
Orange  river.  In  1820  5,000  Scotch  emigranta 
sent  ont  by  the  government  landed  at  Algoa 
bay,  and  kid  the  foundation  of  the  acttlements 
on  the  eastern  borders,  which  have  been  push- 
ed much  further  into  tlio  interior  than  any 
others,  and  now  form  the  most  flourishing  por- 
tion of  the  colony.  In  1834  the  slaves  were 
emancipated.  Tlie  tronbles  with  the  Boers, 
oommcncing  in  1833,  resulted  in  tlie  establish-  i 
ment  of  two  independent  republics  border- 
ing on  Ca|ic  Cohmy.  (See  Boers.)  In  1848  I 
the  British  government  iinderioi)k  to  make  the  ! 
Cape  a  penal  colony,  niostly  for  political  ofl'end-  ' 
ers.  The  colonists  opposed  this,  and  formed  : 
an  nnti-convict  a.iaocintion,  the  members  of  j 
which  pK'<lged  themaelvea  to  hold  no  infer-  ■ 
course  of  any  kind  with  any  person  who  should  | 
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in  any  way  be  connected  with  the  landing, 

supplying,  or  employing  of  convicts.  The  at- 
sociation  included  nearly  all  the  people  near 
Cape  Town.  On  Sept.  19,  1849,  a  vessel  enter- 
ed Simon  bay  having  on  board  289  conricta, 
mostly  persona  who  had  been  implicated  in 
the  Irish  insurrection.  Great  indigriation  was 
aroused,  and  the  governor  agreed  not  to  land 
the  convicts,  but  to  keep  them  on  board  the 
ship  until  he  should  receive  orders  to  send  than 
elsuwhere.  They  were  finally  sent  to  Tamnanla. 
The  agitation  thus  aroused  continued,  its  pur- 
pose being  now  to  secure  a  repreaentative  gov- 
ernment for  the  colony.  This  was  granted  in 
1853,  and  a  constitution  vas  framed,  eaaentiolly 
the  same  as  that  which  ia  now  in  force. 

CAPE  COMOBDI,  the  southern  extremity  of 
Hindostan,  in  the  state  of  Trevancore,  lat  8* 
6'  N.,  Ion.  77°  80'  E.,  forming  a  cironlar,  low, 
sandy  point,  which  is  not  discernible  above  th( 
distance  of  12  to  16  m.  from  the  deck  of  a  Urge 
ship.    A  bold  summit  called  Comorin  peak,  18 
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m.  N.  of  the  cape,  is  the  southern  termination 
of  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  has  from  a  distance 
been  often  taken  for  the  cape  ilaetf.  Within  a 
short  distance  of  iho  cape  lies  a  rocky  islet, 
high  above  water;  and  about  8  m.  from  this 
islet  are  a  fort  and  a  village,  a  chnrcli,  and 
some  ancient  temples,  being  the  remains  uf  the 
once  famous  town  of  Cape  Comorin. 

CAPE  UAlkBEia,  a  rocky  headland  on  the  S. 
E.  coast  of  Maine,  in  Cumberland  co.,  at  the  S. 
E.  cxtremitv  of  a  town  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  0  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Portland,  in  lat.  43"  3S' 
K.,  Ion.  70°  11'  W.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
60  ft.  above  the  ocean,  and  on  it  have  been 
erected  two  lighthouses  alwnt  800  yards  apart, 
their  lights  being  140  ft.  above  sea  level. 

fAPE  FAREWiXL,  a  lofty,  nigged,  and  pre- 
cipitous headland  forming  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Greenland,  and  projecting  into  the 
north  Atlantic  from  the  small  island  of  Cape 
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Farewell,  in  lat.  59°  49'  K,  Ion.  43°  54'  W. 
This  promontory  occupies  perhaps  the  most 
exposed  situation  of  any  point  of  land  on  the 
globe ;  a  strong  current  sets  round  it  from  E. 
to  W.,  bringing  down  the  E.  coast  of  Green- 
land an  immense  body  of  ice,  which  sometimes 
presses  together  about  the  cape  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  a  belt  surrounding  it,  and  extending 
more  than  100  m.  to  sea  on  its  three  exposed 
sides.  The  ice  generally  appears  in  January 
and  disappears  in  September. 

CAPE  FEAR,  the  S.  point  of  Smith's  island, 
near  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river,  North  Caro- 
lina ;  lat.  33°  48'  N.,  Ion.  77°  57'  W.  There  is 
a  lighthouse  about  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

CAPE  FEAR  RIVER,  a  stream  formed  by  the 
union  of  Haw  and  Deep  rivers  at  Haywood, 
Chatham  co.,  N,  C.  It  flows  S.  E.  and  enters 
the  Atlantic  by  two  channels,  between  which 
lies  Smith's  island.  The  water  is  from  10  to 
14  ft.  deep  over  the  bar  at  the  main  entrance. 
This  is  the  largest  and  most  important  river 
which  lies  wholly  within  the  state,  and  the 
only  one  in  North  Carolina  which  flows  di- 
rectly into  the  sea.  It  is  navigable  by  steam- 
boats to  Fayette ville,  120  m.  from  its  mouth, 
and  by  means  of  dams  and  locks  a  communica- 
tion has  been  opened  with  the  coal  mines  of 
Chatham  co.  At  Ayerysborough  the  river  falls 
over  the  ledge  which  separates  the  hilly  from 
the  low  region  of  the  state.  After  this  it  flows 
through  a  flat,  sandy  district,  having  extensive 
forests  of  pitch  pine.  Its  length,  including  one 
of  the  head  branches,  is  about  300  m. 

CAPEFIGCE,  Jean  Baptlste  Honor^  Raymond,  a 
French  historian,  bom  in  Marseilles  in  1802, 
died  in  Paris  in  December,  1872.  He  early  be- 
came a  journalist  in  Paris  and  a  prolific  writer 
on  historical  subjects,  mainly  in  the  interest 
of  reactionary  institutions.  Academical  prizes 
were  awarded  to  his  Histoire  de  Philippe  Au- 
gusts (4  vols.,  1829)  and  IHntoire  philosophique 
des  Julfs  depuis  la  decadence  des  Machahee^ 
jusqu'd  no8  jours  (1833).  Prominent  states- 
men assisted  him  in  the  compilation  of  his  His- 
toire const itutionelle  et  administrative  de  la 
JFrance  depuis  la  mort  de  Philippe  Auguste 
jusqucl  la  fin  du  riqne  d^  Louis  XL  (4  vols., 
1831-'3),  and  he  subsequently  published  more 
than  70  volumes  relating  to  various  periods 
of  history  from  Francis  I.  to  Louis  Philippe. 
After  the  downfall  of  the  latter  in  1848,  he 
had  no  longer  access  to  the  archives  of  the 
foreign  office.  A  second  edition  of  his  Diplo- 
mates  eurapeens  appeared  in  1845,  and  ho  pub- 
lished various  other  works,  including  several 
on  the  history  of  the  Cliristian  church  (7  or 
8  vols.,  1850-'58) ;  Histoire  des  grandes  opera- 
tions financi^res  (4  vols.,  1855-'8);  and  after 
1858  a  series  of  vohimes  relating  to  the  mis- 
tresses of  French  kings,  or  reines  de  la  main 
gauche^  and  to  female  sovereigns,  or  reines  de 
la  main  droite^  as  he  proposed  to  group  them 
togetlier,  though  many  of  the  volumes  were 
published  separately  up  to  within  a  short  pe- 
riod before  his  death. 


CAPE  FINISTERRE  (Lat.  Finis  Terra),  a  lofty 
headland,  the  most  W.  point  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Corufla,  extending  from  a  small 
peninsula  S.  W.  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  42° 
54'  N.,  Ion.  9°  21'  W.  It  has  given  its  name 
to  two  battles  fought  in  its  neighborhood  be- 
tween the  French  and  English,  the  first  in 
1747,  and  the  second  in  1805;  both  resulted 
in  victories  for  the  English. 

CAPE  FRIO,  a  promontory  of  Brazil,  80  m.  E. 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  lat.  23°  1'  S.,  Ion.  41°  58' 
W.  It  rises  to  a  height  of  1,570  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and  is  formed  of  a  rugged  and  picturesque 
mass  of  granite.  A  lighthouse  stands  upon  it. 
The  port  of  Cabo  Frio  is  8  m.  N.  N.  W.  of 
the  cape. 

CAPE  6ATA  (Sp.  el  cabo  de  Gala;  often  called 
Cape  do  Gatte),  a  promontory  of  Spain,  bound- 
ing the  E.  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Almeria,  on 
the  coast  of  Granada,  and  consisting  of  rocks 
about  24  m.  in  circuit  and  18  m.  broad.  The 
most  celebrated  of  them,  15  m.  S.  E.  of  the  city 
of  Almeria,  is  the  ancient  Promontorium  Chari- 
domi,  the  Moorish  Kheyran,  and  is  formed  of 
crystals,  spars,  and  agates.  In  the  centre  of 
the  promontory  are  four  ac^joining  hills,  and 
the  other  parts  are  locally  known  as  "  the  port 
of  silver  "  {el  puerto  d€  la  plain).  The  cape 
was  formerly  a  resort  of  Moorish  pirates.  The 
high  winds  prevailing  here  gave  rise  to  the  say- 
ing among  sailors:  ^^At  Cape  de  Gatte  take 
care  of  your  hat." 

CAPE  GIRARDEAU,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Mis- 
souri; area,  875  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  17,558, 
of  whom  1,()46  were  colored.  It  is  separated 
from  Illinois  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  is  drained  by  the  head  streams  of  the 
Whitewater  and  by  Apple  creek.  Good  tim- 
ber is  found,  and  the  cypress  especially  grows 
in  nearly  all  parts.  The  surface  is  level,  and 
the  fertile  soil  is  carefully  and  extensively  cul- 
tivated. The  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  rail- 
road passes  through  the  S.  W.  part.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  260,445  bushels  ^ 
wheat,  538,437  of  Indian  corn,  136,601  of  oats, 
3,292  tons  of  hay,  30,081  lbs.  of  wool,  and  55,- 
045  of  tobacco.  There  were  5,454  horses, 
1,415  mules  and  asses,  3,862  milch  cows,  5,204 
other  cattle,  15,297  sheep,  and  27,784  swine. 
Capital,  Jackson. 

CAPE  6IRARDF4Ar,  a  city  of  Cape  Girardeau 
CO.,  Mo.,  on  the  Mississippi,  100  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  St. 
Louis;  pop.  in  1870,  8,585,  of  whom  502  were 
colored.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  and  well  culti- 
vated country,  and  has  a  good  landing.  Two 
weekly  newspapers  are  published.  It  is  the 
seat  of  St.  Yincent^s  college,  a  Roman  Catholic 
institution. 

CAPE  GIJARDAFn,  or  Ras  Aser  (anc.  Aromata 
promontorium),  the  promontory  forming  the 
E.  extremity  of  the  mainland  of  Africa,  and 
the  N.  E.  termination  of  the  territory  of  So- 
mali, and  extending  into  the  Arabian  sea  S.  of 
the  gulf  of  Aden,  in  lat.  11°  50'  N.,  Ion.  51° 
21'  E.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  Sangali 
mountains,  and  of  the  mountain  known  to  the 
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ancients  as  Eleplios.  Spices  were  in  ancient 
times  brouglit  Iroin  tlie  re^un  near  it,  and  ita 
ancient  narae  was  given  it  on  tins  acconnt. 

CtPE  HITTEUS  ibe  easteramoBt  point  of 
North  GaroliDa,  nrojoctbg  frum  a  narrow  sandy 
beach,  separated  tVom  the  mainland  by  the 
broad  bay  called  Pamlico  sound;  lat.  85°  14' 
N.,  Ion,  76°  30'  W.  8.  of  the  cape*  of  the 
Delaware,  no  land  stretches  so  liir  ont  into 
the  Atlactic  as  Cope  Hatteraa.  The  Gulf 
rtroam,  in  its  E.  and  W.  Tibrationa,  often  flows 
within  20  ra.  of  tlie  cape,  crowding  coasting 
vessels  bound  S.,  and  consequently  seeking 
to  avoid  the  N.  £.  current,  near  to  the  shore. 
The  difference  of  temperature  between  the  hot 
sirs  of  tlie  gulf  and  tiie  breezes  along  shore 
ond  from  the  land  engenders  frequent  commo- 
tions in  the  atmosphere  at  this  place;  and  no 
point  on  the  coast  is  more  not«d  fur  its  fre- 
quent and  dangerous  storms.  There  is  a  light- 
Louse  li  ra.  from  tiie  outermost  point. 

UPE  UllTIEM,  or  B«1Uh  (formerly  Cape 
Fran^ais  and  Cape  Henry),  a  Bca|>ort  town  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Ilajti,  Before  the  Haitian 
revolution  broke  out  it  was  a  handsome  city, 
and  some  traces  of  ita  former  elegance  still  re- 
main. It  has  the  safest  harbor  of  lla^ti,  tol- 
ershl/  defended,  and  a  fair  trade  with  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. In  ITityit  had  ]B,5D0  inhabitants;  be- 
fore the  earthquake  of  lUi  it  had  still  9,000; 
in  1851  the  population  had  diminished  to 
abont  6,000,  but  in  18T1  it  was  estimated  at 
16,000.  Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Cath- 
olic church  Cape  Uaytien  was  made  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric. 

riPE  HESi'LOPEN,  a  promontory  on  the  £. 
coast  of  Delaware,  at  the  entrance  of  Delawore 
bav.  la  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Capa  Mav ;  lat.  39°  47' 
N.,  Ion.  75"  6'  80"  W.  On  it  is  situated  a  fixed 
light,  183  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

CAPE  HENBY,  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Virginia,  at  the  S.  entrance  of  Chesapeaie  bnv, 
12  m.  8.  by  W.  of  Cajie  Charles  lat  Sb"  6ti' 
N.,  Ion.  76°  4'  W.  It  has  a  hied  light,  120  ft. 
above  the  level  of  tht.  sea 

CAPE  HOBJf,  a  headland  of  An  island  of  the 
Faegian  archijielngo  commonly  ri^arded  as 
1   Amenta     lat    uj     ell's.. 


CAPEL 

Ion.  07*  14'  W.  It  is  8  steep,  black  rock,  with 
bare  and  lofty  sides  and  pomted  Bommits.  It 
was  formerly  considered  a  very  dangerous  place 
to  pass,  but  the  difficultjes  of  "  doubling  the 
cape  "  are  now  far  less  formidable.  It  u  no 
longer  doubled,  however,  by  steamers,  which 
now  always  pass  through  the  strait  of  Magellan. 
It  was  first  discovered  by  the  English  naviga- 
tor Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1G78,  unless  be  was 
anticipated,  as  is  claimed,  by  Garcia  Jof^  de 
Loaya,  a  Spanish  commodore,  in  IfiSS;  bat  it 
was  first  doubled  by  the  Dutch  navigaWw*  ht- 
mairo  and  Schouten,  in  1616,  the  latter  of 
whom  gave  it  the  name  of  his  native  dtj 
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CAPE  ISLAKD.    See  Cape  Hat. 

CIPEL,  Irtbn-,  lord,  an  English  royalist, 
elected  to  the  long  parliament  in  1640,  be- 
headed March  e,  1649.  He  voted  forthedeath 
of  Strafford,  and  then,  returning  to  the  canae 
of  Charles  I.,  raised  and  maintiuned  a  troop  in 
his  interest,  and  fought  agwnst  the  parliamen- 
tarians at  Bristol,  Exeter,  Tannton,  and  Col' 
Chester.  Captured  in  the  last  nAmed  city,  he 
was  condemned  for  treason,  and  met  hia  death 
witli  firmness.  lie  wrote  "  Daily  Obeervationa 
or  Ueditations,  Divine,  Moral,  and  PoliticaL" — 
His  eon,  also  named  Abthtb,  bom  in  I6SS, 
created  earl  of  Essex  by  Charles  II,  in  1601, 
was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1673-'6.  After- 
ward involving  himself  among  the  enemies  of 
the  court,  he  was  arraigned  forparticip>tionin 
the  Kyo  House  plot,  and  was  found  with  his 
throat  cnt  in  the  tower,  July  IS,  1688. 

CAPEL,  Thams  Jeha,  an  English  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergyman,  born  in  Brompton,  Kent,  Oct  28, 
1835.  lie  received  hia  early  education  at  Lay* 
ston  and  at  Hastings.  In  1859,  at  the  age  of 
17,  he  associated  himself  with  a  bandof  yonag 
men  who,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Kev.  J, 
M.  Glennie,  started  at  Ilammersmilh,  London, 
a  normal  training  college  for  the  education 
of  schoolmasters.  Lord  Edward  Howard, 
brother  to  the  late  dnke  of  Norfolk,  and 
himself  lately  rused  to  the  peerage,  took 
great  interest  in  this  institution,  and  provided 
it  with  on  annual  com{>etition  and  (irize,  en- 
tailing in  favor  of  the  successful  candidate 
many  valuable  advantages.  In  1856  Thomas 
Capel  wos  appointed  vice  principal  of  the  col- 
lege. In  the  same  year  he  entered  the  eccle- 
siastical slate,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1859 
by  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Immediately  afterward 
he  ft-ll  serioDsly  ill.  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
post  as  vice  principal,  and  sent  to  seek  restora- 
tion of  health  at  Pan  in  the  Pyrenees.  He 
founded  there  a  mission  for  English -speaking 
Catholics,  and  labored  in  it  till  Sovembcr, 
18(!ti.  The  pope,  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  for 
this  special  work,  in  1807  made  Mr.  Cajiel  one 
of  the  honorary  private  chamlierlains  of  his 
court  (this  office  involving  the  Roman  title  of 
montignort).  two  years  later  raiseil  him  to  the 
rank  of  private  chamberlain,  and  in  1872  made 
him  diimestio  prelate,  a  dignity  giving  him 
precedence  etiuivalcnt  to  that   of  a  bishop. 
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Each  degree  of  monsignore  entitles  the  bearer 
to  assnme  a  purple  robe.  Since  1869,  when 
Mgr.  Capel  returned  to  England,  he,  as  private 
chaplain  to  the  marquis  of  Bute  (an  English 
peer  has  the  right  of  nominating  several  hon- 
orary private  chaplains),  has  devoted  himself 
to  preaching,  an  occupation  for  which  he  is 
dngnlarly  fitted.  His  address  and  delivery  are 
very  engaging,  and  his  powers  of  persuasion  as 
well  as  of  argument  no  less  strong. 

CAPE  LA  HAGCE,  a  headland  of  France, 
fomung  the  N.  "W.  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Cotentin,  department  of  La  Manche, 
and  extending  into  the  English  channel,  in 
lat  49**  45'  K,  Ion.  1°  55'  W.,  about  16  m. 
N.  W.  of  Cherbourg.  On  its  summit  is  an 
ancient  castle ;  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
lighthouses  of  the  channel  coast  stands  upon  it, 
160  ft.  above  the  sea,  its  light  being  visible  at 
a  distance,  of  nearly  15  m.  The  battle  of  La 
Hogue,  1692,  in  which  the  combined  Dutch  and 
English  fleet  defeated  the  French,  was  not 
fought  off  this  cape,  as  is  often  erroneously 
stated,  but  off  the  fort  of  La  Hogue  or  La 
Hougne,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Cotentin;  the  sim- 
ilarity of  the  names  has  caused  some  confusion 
as  to  the  orthography  of  Cape  La  Hague. 

CAPELL)  Edward,  an  English  Shakespearian 
commentator  and  critic,  born  at  Troston,  Suf- 
folk, in  1713,  died  in  London,  Feb.  24,  1781. 
Under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  he 
became  deputy  inspector  of  plays,  an  office 
which  left  him  leisure  for  his  Shakespearian 
studies.  He  published  "  Prolusions,  or  Select 
Pieces  of  Ancient  Poetry"  (1760);  "Mr.  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  his  Comedies,  Histories,  and 
Tragedies,"  &c.  (10  vols.  8vo,  1767);  and 
"  Notes  and  Various  Readings  of  Shakespeare  " 
(4to,  1775).  **  The  School  of  Shakespeare  "  (3 
vols.  4to,  1783)  was  issued  two  years  after  the 
author^s  decease. 

CAPELLA,  MartUavs  Hineis  Felix,  a  writer  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  6th  century,  and  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Carthage.  His  principal  work  is  an  allegorical 
medley  in  prose  and  verse  entitled  Satyra  de 
Nuptiis  PhilologicR  et  MercuriL  It  consists 
of  nine  books,  of  which  the  first  two  describe 
the  marriage  of  Philology  and  Mercury,  and  the 
remaining  seven  treat  of  the  liberal  sciences. 
Copernicus  is  believed  to  have  derived  a  hint 
of  his  system  from  an  assertion  in  one  of  these 
books  that  Mercury  and  Venus  revolve  about 
the  sun;  and  Boethius  is  said  to  have  taken 
from  Capella  the  mcxlel  of  his  ComolationeH 
Philosophicce.  The  best  editions  of  Capella  are 
those  of  Iluf^o  Grotius  (Svo,  Leyden,  1599)  and 
Kopp  (4to,  Frankfort,  1836). 

CAPELLO,  BlaDra,  grand  duchess  of  Tuscany, 
born  in  Venice  in  1542,  died  at  Poggio,  Oct. 
19,  1587.  In  1503  she  eloped  with  a  banker's 
clerk  named  Pietro  Buonaventuri,  who  put  him- 
eelf  under  the  protection  of  Fnincew'o  de'  Me- 
dici at  Florence.  Bianca's  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments fascinated  Francesco,  and  although 
but  recently  married  to  Joanna,  arcliduchcss 


of  Austria,  he  caused  the  Venetian  woman  to 
reside  in  his  palace,  attaching  her  husband  to 
his  household  as  steward.  In  1570  Buonaven- 
turi was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Francesco, 
who,  on  the  decease  of  his  father  Cosmo  I., 
had  ascended  the  throne  of  Tuscany.  Bianca 
presented  him  with  a  son  Aug.  29,  1576,  who 
however  was  not  her  own ;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
clude the  detection  of  the  imposture,  she  caused 
the  assassination  of  most  of  those  who  had  as- 
sisted her  in  its  perpetration.  In  1577  Joanna 
of  Austria  bore  a  son  to  the  grand  duke,  and 
as  she  soon  afterward  died  Bianca  persuaded 
Francesco  to  make  her  his  wife.  The  mar- 
riage was  approved  of  by  Philip  11.  of  Spain, 
and  ratified  by  the  republic  of  Venice,  the  offi- 
cial marriage  ceremony  taking  place  in  October. 
1579.  In  1582  Francesco's  son  by  Joanna  of 
Austria  died,  and  Bianca  endeavored  to  recon- 
cile herself  with  Francesco's  brother,  the  car- 
dinal Fernando  de'  Medici,  who  in  all  probabil- 
ity would  succeed  him  as  grand  duke.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1587,  the  two  brothers  and  Bianca  met 
at  Poggio,  and  a  few  days  afterward  the  grand 
duke  and  Bianca  were  taken  suddenly  ill,  and 
both  died.  Bianca  had  ever  been  an  object  of 
hatred  to  her  brother-in-law,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Fernando  had  poisoned  her  with  her 
husband ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  it. 

CAPE  LOOKOUT,  a  headland  on  the  £.  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  85  m.  S.  W.  of  Cape  Ilat- 
teras ;  lat.  84°  37'  N.,  Ion.  76°  33'  W.  There 
is  a  lighthouse  on  the  cape,  with  a  light  100  ft. 
above  the  sea. 

CAPE  HATAPAN  (anc.  Promontorium  Taena- 
rium),  a  promontory  of  Greece,  forming  the 
southern  extremity  of  continental  Europe,  ex- 
tending into  the  Mediterranean  in  lat.  36**  23' 
N.,  Ion.  22°  29'  E.  The  name  Taenarum,  or 
Promontorium  Taenarium,  was  applied  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  not  only  to  the  headland,  which 
is  the  only  part  indicated  by  the  modern  name 
Cape  Matapan,  but  also  to  the  small  peninsula 
itself  which  lies  N.  of  it,  and  is  connected  with 
the  great  Taygetic  peninsula  by  a  narrow  isth- 
mus. Leake  believed  that  the  ancients  called 
the  headland  Mirunov,  from  which  he  derives 
the  present  name.  Tainarum  was  sacred  to 
Neptune,  and  was  a  sanctuary  among  the 
ActiHjans.  The  temple  of  the  god  stood  near 
the  cape,  and  its  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  a 
little  £.  of  the  junction  of  the  prouumtory  and 
the  mainland. 

CAPE  MAY,  a  county  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
New  Jersey;  area,  250  sq.  m. ;  ])()p.  in  1870, 
8,349.  Its  E.  lioundary  is  formed  by  the  At- 
lantic ;  Delaware  bay  washes  its  W.  shore,  and 
Tuckahoe  creek  mak^s  a  j)art  of  its  N.  border. 
The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  entirely  allu- 
vial. On  the  Atlantic  coast  is  a  beach  covered 
for  the  width  of  from  IJ  to  2  ni.  with  grass. 
Through  the  numerous  inlets  which  divide  this 
beach  the  sea  penetrates  into  the  niarslies, 
about  4  m.  in  width,  and  forms  lagoons  or  salt- 
water lakes.  In  the  N.  ]Mirt  of  the  county  is  a 
similar  marsh.     Near  Dennisville  is  a  deposit 
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of  cellar  timber  in  the  soil  to  an  indefiaite  depth, 
which,  though  probahly  at  least  2,000  jeara 
old,  is  still  Bound  and  Ttduablo.  The  Capo  May 
and  Millville  railroad  travcrees  the  couDtj. 
The  chief  productions  in  18T0  were  10,004 
bnahels  of  wheat,  B6,21S  of  Indian  com,  22,3S0 
of  Irish  andSl, 103  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  7,964 
tons  of  haj.  There  were  81G  horses,  1,G4C 
mikh  cows,  1,316  other  cattle,  and  1,751  swine, 
Capitol,  Cupo  May  Court  House. 

CIPE  MiT.  I.  The  S.  extremity  of  New 
Jersey,  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware  bay.  On 
its  S.  W.  point  is  a.  lighthouse.  II.  A  town  of 
Cape  May  co.,  N.  J.,  occupying  the  above  point 
of  land,  also  called  Cape  City  and  Cape  Island 
atj,  70  m.  8.  8.  E.  of  Philadelphia :  pop.  in 
18T0,  1,246.  It  is  eonnoctcd  with  Philadelphia 
by  the  West  Jersey  railroad,  and  in  suminor  by 
several  lines  of  stt'oniboats.  It  is  a  noted  sum- 
mor  resurl,  being  the  fiiTorite  watering  place 
for  Philudeliihians.  The  beach  is  over  S  m. 
lonp,  and  aflbrds  ^lendid  drives.  The  bathing 
&cilities  are  onrivalled.  llicre  arc  numerous 
largo  and  well  appointed  hotels,  which  with  the 
cottages  of  visitors  ore  situated  on  a  small  piece 
of  land,  aI<ont  250  acres  in  extent,  known  as 
Cape  island,  having  formerly  been  separated  by 
a  small  eri'ek  from  the  mainland.  The  princi- 
pal place  of  resort  in  the  vicinity  is  Cold  Sjiring, 
2  m.  N.  of  the  beach. 

CIPE  SAD  (anc.  Laeinium  Promontorinm), 
a  headland  of  S.  Italy,  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
Calabria,  once  the  Nte  of  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Juno  I.acitiia.  Hannlbid  is  said  to  have  era- 
barkoil  here  on  leaving  Italy,  203  B.  C. 

CiPE  KOBTn,  a  promontory  of  Norway,  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  island  of  MagerO,  which 
is  the  niirthemmost  point  of  Europe;  lat.  71° 
10'  N.,  Ion.  25'  46'  E.  It  consists  of  a  long 
chain  of  precipitons  rocks  jutting  out  into  the 
sea,  about  1,200  ft.  high,  and  crowned  partly 
by  a  kind  of  talde  lend,  and  partly  by  a  number 
of  pyramidal  peaks. 

CAPE  SilX,  \«M,  or  ITraB,  a  headland  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Morocco,  in  lal.  23°  45'  K.,  Ion. 
ir  B' W.  It  extends  into  tlie  sea  at  the  S.  W. 
extremity  of  tlie  Atlas  range,  which  lias  its  N, 
E.  termination  in  Cape  dull'  Ac<]ua  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  aOPE.  or  Cape  Peab,  a  bold 
promontory  rising  nearly  1,000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  at  the  S.  point  of  a  narrow  peninsnia  30  m. 
long,  near  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  continent 
of  Africa,  having  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  tlie 
west  and  False  bay  on  the  east,  32  m.  S.  of 
Cape  Town;  lat.  34°  22'  S.,  Ion.  18°  29'  E. 

CAPE  OKTEGAL,  a  rugged  promontory  form- 
ing tliD  N.  extremity  of  Spain,  and  extending 
into  the  bav  of  Biscav  from  the  X.  coast  of  the 
pmvinee  of  Corutla,  'in  lat.  43°  Vi'  N'.,  bin.  7° 
oil'  \V.  It  is  a  part  of  the  most  barren  and 
rngge<l  sirelcb  of  the  Spanish  coast. 

CAPE  PALXAS  a  headland  of  W.  Afric.i,  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  Liberia;  lat.  4°  22'  X., 
hm.  7°  44'  W,  It  is  surmounted  by  a  liplit- 
liuuse.     In  tbi^  portion  of  Liberia  was  founded 
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in  1B84  the  colony  of  Maryland-in-Iibeiia.  taa- 
sisting  of  free  colored  emigrants  sent  thither 
by  the  state  colonization  society  of  Maryland. 
Under  the  name  of  Maryland  it  now  cm- 
stitntes  one  of  tbo  states  of  the  Liberuui  re- 

CAPE  ranCE  OF  WALES^  pnmontoiT  va 
Befaring  sea,  the  moat  N.  W.  point  of  liortb 
America ;  lat.  66°  N.,  Ion.  168°  W.  It  tetmi- 
nates  in  a  peaked  mountain,  presenting  a  bold 
face  to  the  sea,  and  is  a  dangeroaa  pcnnt  on 
account  of  a  shoal  which  stretches  toward  the 
northeast. 

CAPER,  the  flower  bud  of  a  low  shrub  {cay 
pari*  tpinota),  which  grows  on  walla  and  roioB, 
or  on  rocks  and  acenmnlations  of  mbbish,  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant.  It  is  very 
common  in  Italy  and  in  the  southern  part*  of 
France.  It  grows  wild  upon  the  walls  of  Rome, 
Florence,  and  Siena,  and  is  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale  between  Marseilles  and  Tonlon,  and  abo 
in  many  parts  of  Italy.  It  begins  to  flower  in 
the  early  part  of  summer,  and  flowers  con- 
tinuously nntil  the  commencement  of  winter. 
The  buds  are  picked  every  morning  before  the 
petals  are  expanded,  and  are  put  into  vinegar 


Oqwr  (Csppirit  splDoa). 

as  they  are  gathered.  They  are  distribnted  ac- 
cording to  their  Fize  into  different  vessels  and 
prepared  for  the  market ;  the  youngest  and  the 
smallest,  being  most  tender,  are  the  first  in 
quality;  and  hence  the  differentsizesare  placed 
in  separate  vinegar  jara,  denoting  difference  of 
quality  and  valne.  Tlie  stems  of  the  caper 
busli  are  trailing  and  2  or  3  tl.  long.  Tlie  leaves 
arc  alternate,  ovate,  veined,  and  of  a  bright 
green  color.  The  flowers  are  white,  large,  and 
lieautiftil,  with  a  tinge  of  red.  They  arc  divided 
into  fmir  jietals,  and  from  the  centre  of  each 
flower  springs  a  long  tassel  of  deep  lilac  stamens. 
The  brilliant  blossoms  give  a  very  gay  appear- 
ance to  the  plant. 

CAPE  EACe,  a  lofty  and  precipitoas  headland 
forming  the  S.  E.  eitreinity  of  Newfoundland, 


CAPERCAILZIE 

and  ezteading  into  the  Atlantic  fVom  tha 
sonthemroost  point  of  the  division  of  that  island 
called  Ferrjknd,  in  lat.  40°  40'  N.,  loo.  62° 
W  W.  It  forms  a  prominent  point  for  navi- 
gators in  the  North  Atlantic,  lying  near  the 
ordinary  route  of  vessels  betn'een  the  eastern 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  Eugland,  and 
oeiog  the  lost  point  of  American  land  sighted 
or  passed  in  the  eastward  passage, 

CiPISClILZIE.    See  Gbouse. 

CiPE  RITES,  or  Viuka  (called  also,  from  a 
small  town  near  its  source,  Rio  de  Segovia),  a 
river  of  Central  America,  forming  the  boun- 
dary tKtneen  Nicaragna  and  the  state  of  Olan- 
cho  in  Hondnrag.  It  flows  through  a  fertile 
country,  and  after  a  courso  of  250  or  800  m., 
enters  the  Caribbean  sea  at  Cape  Gracias  i 
Dios.     It  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  dis- 


CIPGRNICM,  a  town  of  Palestine,  often  men- 
tioned  in  the  New  Teatament,  and  memorable 
as  the  scene  of  many  of  the  works  of  Jesus. 
The  town  eeema  to  have  been  on  the  W  coast 
of  the  sea  of  Gennesareth  but  travellers  d  ffur 
as  to  its  exact  locality  A  long  senes  of  tradi- 
tions identified  t  w  th  a  ru  ned  village  known 
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at  present  as  Khan  Minyeh,  until  the  ITth  cen- 
tury; since  then  it  has  generally  i>een  fixed  at 
Tell  Hum,  a  spot  farther  N.  on  the  seacoast. 
Dr.  Robinson  inclines  to  restore  the  ancient 
tradition,  while  Capt,  Wilson,  tlio  latest  ex- 
plorer, decides  in  favor  of  Tell  Hum. 

CAPERS,  WUliui,  D.  D.,  an  American  Metho- 
dist clerpyman,  bom  in  St.  ThoTnas's  parish, 
a  C,  Jan.  30,  1700,  died  at  Anderson,  S.  C, 
Jan.  29,  18.J5.  In  1808  he  was  received  into 
the  South  Carolina  conference,  filling  some  of 
tfae  most  important  stations  in  its  bounds.  In 
1831  he  was  sppointed  missionary  to  the 
Indians  in  western  Georgia,  and  travelled 
thronghoat  the  state  pleading  the  cause  of 
"  '  '  I.  The  year  following  ho  established 
in  among  the  Creek  Indians  on  Flint 
VOL.  m. — 18 


river.  In  1825  he  was  stationed  in  Charleston, 
where  he  remained  as  preacher  in  charge  ana 
presiding  elder  for  six  years.  For  a  part  of  this 
time  he  edited  the  "  Wesleyan  Journal,"  which 
was  subsequently  merged  in  the  "  Zion's  Iler- 
ald,"  and  now  bears  the  name  of  tlie  "Chris- 
tian Advocate  and  Journal "  in  New  York.  In. 
1826  he  was  chosen  as  representative  to  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  in  England.  In  1835  he 
was  elected  professor  of  the  evidences  of  Chri»- 
tianity  in  the  university  of  South  Carolba,  a 
post  wbicii  he  afterward  resigned  to  tako 
charge  of  the  "  Southern  Christian  Advocate," 
which  ho  edited  for  five  years.  At  the  firat 
general  conference  of  the  M.  E.  church.  South, 
he  was  elected  and  consecrated  bisliop  (1S46), 
which  office  he  filled  until  his  death. 

CiPE  BABLE.  1.  A  rocky  point  forming  tha 
S,  eitreraity  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  county  of 
Shcllinme,  extending  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat. 
43°  20'  N.,  Ion.  65°  88'  W.  II.  The  roost  8. 
point  of  the  mainland  of  Florida,  and  the  8.  E. 
extremity  of  the  mainlaud  of  the  United  States, 
In  lat  26°  65'  N.,  ion.  81°  15'  W.  Fort  Poin- 
sett is  situated  upon  it  The  cape  is  low  and 
sandy,  and  to  the  north  of  it  is  the  western 
extremity  of  ttie  great  Mangrove  swamp. 

CIPK  SIN  LrClS,  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peu- 
insnlaof  California,  extending  between  the  gulf 
of  California  and  the  Pacific  ocean  in  lat,  22° 
44'  N.,  Ion.  109°  64'  W.  It  forms  one  side  of 
a  bay  on  which  lies  the  town  of  St.  Joseph, 
about  20  m.  east  of  the  cape. 

CIPE  8AS  ROQEE,  a  promontory  on  the  N.  E. 
coast  of  Brozil,  forming  the  N.  E.  extremity  ot 
the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  extend- 
ing into  the  Atlantic  ia  lat.  5°  28'  8.,  Ion.  85° 
16'  W.  At  this  cape  the  coast  turns  from  its 
general  direction  (N.  and  S.)  so  sharply  to  the 
west  as  to  form  almost  a  right  angle ;  thus 
making  the  promontory  the  most  prominent 
projection  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  conti- 
nent About  50  m.  8.  of  it  is  the  harbor  of 
Natal.  

CAPE  SPARTITEKTO  (anc.  Sereulu  Promon- 
torium),  a  promontory  of  southern  Italy, 
forming  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Calabria  Ultra, 
extending  into  the  Mediterranean  in  lat  ST" 
57'  N.,  Ion.  16°  5'  E.  Many  of  the  ancients 
considered  it  the  southernmost  point  of  Italy, 
and  Strabo  always  so  desorib^  it;  but  the 
m^ority  appear  to  have  held  Cape  Lencopetra 
(the  modem  Capo  dell'  Armi)  to  be  fiirther 
8.  The  extreme  point  is  in  reality  about  mid- 
way between  the  two. 

CAPE  ST.  TWCEjrr  (ano.  Promontorium  Sa- 
crum),  a  headland  at  the  8.  W.  extremity  of 
Portugal.  Off  thU  cape,  Feb.  14,  1797,  an 
English  naval  force,  consisting  of  16  ships  of 
the  line,  nndcr  Admiral  Jervis,  defeated  a  mora 
numerous  Spanish  fleet 

CAPET,  an  appellation  given  to  Ungues,  or 
Ilugh,  the  first  king  of  the  third  French  dy- 
nasty. That  the  name  comee  in  some  way 
from  the  Latin  caput,  head,  is  certain.  Some 
suppose  it  to  have  indicated  that  Hugh  bad 
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a  little  head;  others  that  be  had  a  hig  head; 
othera  that  he  was  "  heady,"  or  •elf-willed ; 
while  others  enppose  that  the  name  came  from 
tho  capa,  or  hooded  cope,  which  be  was  ac- 
CQstomed  to  wear.  The  name  Capet  waa 
officially  assigned  to  Louis  XVI.  after  the  in- 
BnrrectioD  of  Aug.  10,  1TH2,  in  accordance  with 
'the  law  which  ordered  that  all  nobles  should 
give  up  their  feadal  deaignation,  and  be  known 
by  the  original  name  of  their  family. 

CAPETUfiS,  the  third  race  of  French  kings, 
beginning  with  Hugh  Capet  (98T).  The  origin 
of  tlio  Capets  is  nauallj  traced  back  to  Robert 
tho  Strong,  a  warrior  of  Saxon  descent,  who 
held  in  fief  from  Charles  tlie  Bald  the  coonty  of 
Aqjou  and  afterward  thednch; of  Ile-de-Fracoe. 
He  gained  great  popularity  by  bis  struggles 
against  tlie  Norman  pirates  who  invaded  France 
during  the  9th  century.  Tliree  of  his  descen- 
dants, Eudes,  Robert,  and  Raonl,  assumed  the 
title  of  king  in  competjtion  with  the  Carlovin- 
gian  princes;  but  tlie  crown  waa  not  firmly 
establiahed  In  this  family  until  the  election  of 
Hugh  Capet.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  national  protest  on  the  part  of  tlio  Gallo- 
French  population  against  the  descendants  of 
Charlema^e,  who  tlien  depended  on  Gennaa 

Srinccs.  The  Capctians,  several  of  whom  were 
istingnished  as  able  politicians  or  great  war- 
riors, strengthened  their  position  by  close  alli- 
ance with  the  clergy,  and  tho  assistance  they 
received  from  the  eommunei  or  municipal  cities. 
They  were  IS  in  number,  and  reigned  from  687 
to  1828,  as  foUows;  Hugh  C^iet,  98T-'96; 
Robert  11.,  the  Pioua.  S96-1031 ;  Henry  I., 
1031-'60;  Philip  I.,  1060-1108-,  Louis  VL,  the 
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Fat,  1108-'87;  Louis  VIL,  1187-80;  Philip 
Augustus,  1180-1223;  Louis  VIU.,  1228-'26; 
LouialX.,  or  SaintLonia,  1226-70;  PhUipin., 
the  Bold,  127Ci-'86 ;  Philip  IV.,  the  Fwr,  1285 
-1314:  Louis  X.,  the  Qnairelaome,  1814-'ie; 
John  I.,  1318,  a  posthnmoos  child,  who  died  at 
tlio  age  of  8  days,  and  is  therefore  generally 
omitted  from  the  list  of  French  kioga;  Philip 
v.,  the  Long,  1816-'23;  Charles  IV.,  tiie  Fair, 
1322~'2S.  From  this  main  stock  issued -MTeral 
collateral  branches,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  following ;  Robert,,  the  grandscHi  of  Hogti 
Capet  and  brother  of  Henry  L,  in  1082  Toniidtd 
the  first  ducal  house  of  Burgundy,  which  tfecame 
extinct  in  1861  ;  Pierre,  the  eighth  aon  of  Look 
VL,  married  Isabella  de  Conrtenai,  and  had 
three  descendants  who  reigned  at  CouUii- 
tinuple  during  the  13th  century;  Charlea,  conol 
of  Anjou,  the  eighth  brother  of  Bt.  Lotus,  was 
the  bead  of  tlie  first  house  of  Aqjon,  which 
held  the  kmgdom  of  Naples  from  ISSO  to 
1382.  The  siith  son  of  tho  holy  king,  Robert, 
count  of  Clermont,  was  the  head  of  the  hous 
of  Bourbon,  which  succeeded  to  the  FroKb 
throne  in  1589  ;  while  bis  s 
the  brother  of  Philip  the  1 
house  of  Valois,  which  cam 
of  the  crown  on  the  extinction  of  the  direct 
Capetian  Une. 

CIPG  TOWK,  the  capital  of  Gape  Colour,  & 
Africa,  atnated  at  the  bottom  of  Table  bay, 
and  at  the  foot  of  Table  moODtain,  laL  88°  66' 
8.,  Ion.  18°  26'  £.,  about  82  m.  N.  of  the  Cspe 
of  Good  Hope ;  pop.  in  1806,  28,407,  of  whom 
two  thirds  were  whites.  It  is  the  seat  of  ao 
Anglican  bishop,  who  is  the  metropolitan  of  the 
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dioceses  of  8.  Afriea,  and  also  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop.  The  town  is  well  built  and 
well  laid  ont.  There  ia  a  fortress  near  it  of 
considerable  strength.  Table  hay  is  capacious, 
bat  the  anchorage  is  rendered  imcertain  by  the 
heavy  swell  of  tiie  Atlantic.  Cape  Town  ia  a 
station  for  astronomical  observations,  and  Sir 
Jolin  Horscbet  pasfied  two  years  at  this  place 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  heavens  of  the 
southern  bcmisphere.  The  chief  public  bnild- 
inga  are  tho  government  house,  the  colonial 


office,  the  barracks,  the  exchange,  the  post 
office,  the  public  library,  three  Andican  and 
four  English  dissenting  churches,  a  Dnlfh  Re- 
formed church  copabie  of  holding  2,000  per- 
sons, and  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  church. 
The  streets  are  laid  ont  at  right  angles.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  faced  with 

I  Btncco.    There  is  a  capacious  public  walk,  be- 

1  tween  the  gardens  of  tlie  government  booss 

I  and  the  botanical  garden. 

I      CAPE  TUFlLtiAK.    See  Tk&falou. 
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CAPE  ¥ERD,  the  most  westerly  cape  of  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  rivers  Senegal 
and  Gambia;  lat.  W  43'  K,  Ion.  17°  34'  W. 
It  was  discovered  in  1446  by  the  Portuguese 
navigator  Diniz  Fernandez. 

CAPE  TERD  ISLANDS,  a  Portuguese  colony 
situated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  820  m.  W.  of 
Cape  Verd,  between  lat.  14°  45'  and  17°  13' 
N.,  and  Ion.  22°  45'  and  25°  25'  W. ;  area, 
about  1,650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869,  70,164.  The 
islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  a  volcano 
still  exists  on  the  island  of  Fogo.  The  shores 
are  low,  but  in  the  interior  there  are  high 
mountains.  The  archipelago  consists  of  the 
following  14  islands :  Sal,  Boavista,  Mayo,  San- 
tiago, Fogo,  Brava,  Grande,  Rombo,  Sao  Nico- 
lao,  Santa  Luzia,  Branco,  Razo,  Sao  Vicente, 
and  Santo  Antonio.  The  soil  is  dry  but  fertile. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  is  great,  but  the  climate  is 
tempered  by  the  sea  breezes.  The  rainy  season 
lasts  from  the  middle  of  August  to  November, 
and  is  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  There  is  a 
great  want  of  water  and  trees.  Sometimes  no 
rain  falls  for  several  seasons,  and  then  the  dis- 
tress of  the  inhabitants  is  extreme.  In  1832, 
after  a  three  years'  drought,  30,000  people  per- 
ished. All  the  fruits  of  S.  Europe  and  W.  Afri- 
ca flourish  here,  particularly  oranges,  lemons, 
melons,  and  bananas ;  so  do  rice,  maize,  wine, 
sngar,  archil,  cotton,  and  French  beans.  Coffee 
was  introduced  in  1790.  Indigo  grows  wild. 
Goats  and  fowls  are  very  numerous;  goat 
skins  are  a  principal  article  of  export.  Asses 
are  reared  and  exported  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  wild  animals  are 
monkeys  and  bisam  cats;  venomous  reptiles 
are  unknown ;  whales  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
boring seas,  and  turtles  frequent  the  coasts. 
Salt  is  manufactured  and  exported  to  North 
America.  In  1871  the  entries  at  Santiago,  the 
principal  port,  were  55  steamers  of  47,688  tons, 
and  199  sailing  vessels  of  19,401  tons ;  most  of 
the  steamers  were  Portuguese,  bound  to  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa. — The  natives  are  docile,  indo- 
lent, and  very  religious.  The  Roman  Catholic 
is  the  only  form  of  worship.  Mulattoes,  a  cross 
between  Portuguese  and  nejrroes,  fonn  the 
next  most  numerous  race.  The  whites  con- 
stitute about  one  twentieth  part  of  the  i)opula- 
tion,  the  slaves  one  seventh.  The  language  is 
corrupted  Portugue^,  which  the  Portuguese 
call  lingua  creonln.  As  the  sea  between  the 
continent  and  the  islands  is  beset  with  haze 
and  fogs  during  the  greater  j)art  of  the  year, 
ships  sailing  southward  generally  steer  out«»irle 
of  the  Cape  Verd  islands.  The  inhabitants 
have  some  commerce  with  Africa.  Tlie  most 
considerable  island  of  the  group  is  Santiagr», 
about  50  m.  long  and  23  broa^l  in  it§  vfvU-M. 
part;  pop.  about  22/XKh  Tlie  governor  re- 
sides at  Porto  Praya,  a  fortifie^l  m-Mtfyrt  t^-iwn 
on  this  i^jland,  with  abfiut  2,^KK)  inhabitants.  In 
1870  the  garrison  on  the  inlands  con<ti<4ted  of 
two  companies  of  artillery.  The  voh-ano  of 
Fogo  rises  to  the  height  of  9, 1 57  ft.  The  inlands 
were  discovered  al^>nt  1450  by  tlie  Portuguese, 


in  whose  uninterrupted  possession  they  havo 
ever  since  remained. 

CAPE  VINCENT,  a  township  and  nort  of  entry 
of  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y. ;  pop.  of  tlie  township 
in  1870,  8,342;  of  the  village,  1,269.  The 
township  borders  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Lake  Ontario;  and  the  village  is  situated  od 
the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Kingston,  Canada, 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Rome  and  Watertown 
railroad,  and  has  a  steamboat  landing  and  a 
ship  yard. 

CAPIAS  (Lat.  cnpio,  to  take),  a  name  given 
to  several  species  of  judicial  writs,  the  com* 
mand  of  which  to  the  otHcer  is  that  ho  take 
the  person  against  whom  they  are  directed 
into  custody  for  a  purpose  specified.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  mpuis  ad  r0- 
spondenduniy  which  issues  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  suit,  and  commands  the  oiHcor  to 
take  the  defendant  mto  custody  to  answer  the 
plaintifl^s  action,  and  the  capias  ad  aatiS" 
faciendum^  which  commands  the  body  of  a 
party  to  be  taken  and  detained  in  custody  to 
satisfy  a  judgment  rendered  against  hhn.  Bo- 
sides  the  writs  against  the  person,  there  is  also 
the  capias  in  tcithernam^  which  directs  the 
sherilf  to  take  goods  of  a  distrainor  equal  in 
value  to  those  which  he  had  distrained  wrong- 
fully, and  removed  from  the  county  or  con- 
cealed so  that  they  could  not  be  taken  on  pro- 
cess. The  capias  utUigatum^  formerly  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  an  outlaw,  also  sometimes 
contained  a  special  command  that  the  goods  of 
the  outlaw  be  taken. 

CAPILLARY  ACTION  (Lat.  camlhis,  a  hair),  a 
manifestation  of  the  force  of  adhesion  shown  by 
the  movement  of  a  fluid  upon  a  solid  surface 
placed  partly  within  the  fluid.  It  is  calle<l  cap- 
illary because  it  is  most  striking  on  the  insiae 
of  very  small  (capillary  or  hair-like)  tubes.  If 
the  solid  can  be  wet  by  the  fluid,  the  fluid  will 
rise  in  the  tube,  or  on  any  surface,  as  water  on 
glass  or  wood.  If  the  solid  cannot  be  wet  by 
the  fluid,  the  fluid  will  be  depresse<l  in  the  tube, 
as  quicksilver  is  depressed  in  a  glass  tube. 
Capillary  action  has  been  Investigated  with 
great  care,  br>th  by  experiment  and  calcnlation, 
but  its  interest  is  chiefly  theoretical,  its  prao- 
tiral  uses  and  laws  being  obvious. — See  La- 
place's }feraniqne  celeste^  vol.  iii. 

CAPILLARY  VENHELS  (IM.  capillars,  hair- 
like), the  small  vessels  interme<iiate  between 
the  arteries  and  the  veins ;  m  called  from  their 
minute  size,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  are  all 
of  n<rarly  unvarying  diameter,  as  compared  with 
the  larger  vessels.  The  capillary  bhxKl  vessels 
are  comprised  of  a  delicate,  transparent,  elastio 
tubular  membrane,  marked  at  various  points 
with  small  oval  sf>ots  termed  nuclei.  Their 
average  diameter  in  the  human  subje<;t  is  al>ont 
jrhn  ^^  <*"  ^^^^^'  '^^•^y  inosculate  with  each 
other  very  abundantly,  making  numerous  ormi- 
mfinications  in  every  direction  at  very  short 
intervals,  and  form  in  this  way  what  is  known 
as  the  f-apillary  plexus  or  network.  In  some 
organs,  as  in  the  longs,  these  commiinicatioii* 
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are  so  abundant  that  the  interspaces  between 
the  vessels  are  hardly  so  extensive,  when  taken 
together,  as  the  capillaries  themselves.  This 
frequent  intercommunication  and  inosculation 
of  the  capillary  vessels  is  their  most  important 
characteristic  as  distinguished  from  the  arte- 
ries and  the  veins.  For  while  the  arteries  con- 
stantly divide  and  separate  from  each  other  so 
as  to  convey  the  blood  to  separate  organs,  and 
the  veins  unite  into  larger  brunches  and  trunks 
in  order  to  collect  the  blood  from  the  different 
organs  and  return  it  to  the  heart,  the  capilla- 
ries, on  the  other  hand,  are  so  arranged  as  to 
disseminate  the  blood  in  a  multitude  of  minute 
streams  through  the  substance  of  an  organ,  and 
thus  to  bring  it  into  intimate  contact  with  its 
tissue.  This  form  of  the  capillary  plexus  va- 
ries in  different  parts.  In  the  cellular  tissue  the 
meshes  are  irregular  in  shape ;  in  the  muscles 
they  are  oblong,  in  the  papillae  of  the  skin  and 
tongue  they  are  arranged  in  loops,  in  the  Mal- 
pighian  bodies  of  the  kidney  they  form  con- 
voluted globular  tufts,  and  in  the  glandular  or- 
gans they  surround  the  secreting  follicles  with 
a  vascular  network.  In  all  cases  the  capillary 
vessels  receive  their  blood  from  the  arteries  and 
deliver  it  into  the  veins.  The  only  apparent 
exception  to  this  is  in  the  capillary  plexus  of 
the  liver,  which  is  supplied  with  blood  in  great 
part  from  the  portal  vein,  which  has  already 
collected  it  from  the  capillary  system  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  The  liver,  however,  is 
also  supplied  with  blood  by  the  hepatic  artery, 
and  even  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  though 
immediately  derived  from  the  capillaries  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  was  yet  first  transnutted 
from  the  arteries  of  these  organs. 

CAFISniANtS,  JohaBDfs,  an  Italian  monk,  bom 
at  Capistrano,  in  the  Abruzzi,  June  24,  1386, 
died  near  Belgrade,  Oct.  23,  1456.  Having 
acquired  distinction  as  a  jurisconsult,  he  was 
employed  in  the  serWce  of  the  king  of  Sicily ; 
but  his  wife  dying,  he  gave  away  idl  his  prop- 
erty, entered  upon  an  ecclesiastical  life  as  a 
disciple  of  St.  Bemardin  of  Siena,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  his  time. 
He  was  for  about  six  years  vicar  general  of 
the  order  of  Observants,  employed  by  succes- 
sive popes  against  heretical  sects,  and  acted 
as  nuncio  in  Sicily  and  at  the  council  of  Flor- 
ence for  the  reunion  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
churches.  At  the  request  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  III.  he  was  sent  by  the  pope  in 
1451  on  a  ])reaching  crusade  against  tiie  Hus- 
sites; and  though  he  spoke  in  Latin,  an  inter- 
preter conveying  his  meaning  in  Gennan,  im- 
mense crowds  listened  to  him.  In  1458  he 
went  to  Breslau,  where  he  established  a  con- 
vent, and  exerted  great  religious  influence.  In 
the  other  cities  of  Germany  his  visits  became 
likewise  the  signal  for  great  excitement,  and 
King  Casimir  IV.  invited  him  to  preach  in  Po- 
land, lie  instituted  cruel  persecutions  of  the 
Jews  in  Silesia  and  Poland.  But  his  most 
marked  achievement  was  the  crusade  against 
the  Turks.    Having  failed  to  secure  the  sup- 


port of  the  imperial  diet  and  of  the  Gennan 
princes,  he  appealed  to  the  people,  and  aoc- 
ceeded  in  enlisting  40,000  men,  of  whom  Pope 
Calixtus  III.  made  him  chief.  He  effected  a 
junction  with  Hunyady,  and  aided  him  in  dri- 
ving the  Turks  from  Belgrade,  in  Joly,  1466 ;  he 
was  foremost  in  the  fight  with  the  cross  in  his 
hand,  and  died  soon  after  from  a  fever  con- 
tracted on  the  battle  field.  His  tomb  became 
a  resort  of  pilgrims,  and  he  was  regarded  a« 
a  saint  who  had  worked  miracles.  He  was 
beatified  in  1690,  and  canonized  in  1724,  his 
anniversary  being  Oct.  S3. 

CAPITAL  POflSHMENT  (Lat.  caput,  head,  the 
source  of  life ;  hence  eapitalis,  anything  affect- 
ing life,  as  crimen  capitale^  capital  crime;  pcena 
capitalis,  capital  punishment),  in  modem  law, 
the  punishment  of  death.  A  capital  offence 
by  the  Roman  law  imported  only  a  loas  of  civfl 
rights  (amissio  civitatu).  In  the  primitiTe 
state  of  social  organization,  at  least  in  the  ear- 
liest condition  of  which  wo  have  anj  record, 
retaliation  was  the  common  method  of  punish- 
ing offences,  and  this  was  inflicted  bj  the  in- 
dividual sufifering  the  injury,  or  by  his  friends 
when  the  injury  was  loss  of  life.  The  right  of 
individual  revenge  has  not  only  existed  in  Ifae 
savage  state,  but  has  been  recognized,  and  to 
some  extent  tolerated,  even  after  laws  have 
been  enacted  for  the  restraint  of  crime ;  and  m 
the  laws  of  many  nations,  retaliation,  that  is, 
the  infliction  of  the  same  ii^jory  npon  the  df- 
fender  which  he  had  committed,  was  aUowed. 
Moses  prescribed,  as  the  measure  of  punishment 
for  corporal  iiguries,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,  and  life  for  life  (Exod.  xxi. ;  Lerit 
xxiv.) ;  and  it  would  seem,  in  the  latter  case, 
that  any  person  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
])erson  wnose  life  had  been  taken  could  pursue 
the  murderer  and  slay  him.  *^  The  avenger  of 
blood  '*'*  was  a  person  having  such  right  of  pri- 
vate vengeance,  and  not  a  public  officer  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  The  only  means  of 
escape  from  this  mode  of  retribution  was  hj 
fleeing  to  certain  cities  of  refuge,  and  thU  was 
available  only  in  cases  of  what  we  should  cidl 
excusable  homicide. — The  oflenoes  designated 
by  the  laws  of  diflerent  nations  as  punishable 
by  death  are  illustrative  of  the  degree  and 
peculiar  form  of  civilization.  Tlie  Hebrew 
polity  being  theocratic,  many  offences  were 
punished  capitally  as  being  violations  of  the 
national  fuith,  such  as  desecration  of  the  sab- 
bath, blasphemy,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  cnrang, 
ofiTering  children  to  Moloch,  and  disobedience 
to  parents^  Murder,  adultery,  incest,  kid- 
napping a  free  person  and  selling  him  for  a 
slave,  and  some  other  oflcnces,  were  also  capi- 
tal.— The  Athenian  code  of  laws  established 
by  Draco  prescribed  the  punishment  of  death 
for  a  large  number  of  offences,  greatly  differing 
in  degrees  of  criminality,  which  the  lawgiver 
extenuated  by  saying  that  the  smallest  of  the 
crimes  specified  deserved  death,  and  there  was 
no  greater  penalty  which  he  could  inflict  for 
more  heinous  offences.      This   severity  was 
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afterward  very  much  modified,  and  the  Athe- 
nian criminal  code  became  very  mild,  but  sub- 
ject to  an  arbitrary  power  reserved  to  the 
assembly  of  the  people  over  the  lives  of  all  the 
citizens,  and  also  to  a  discretion,  which  in 
many  instances  was  left  to  the  areopagus,  and 
even  to  the  dicasts  of  the  people,  of  determining 
the  punishment  as  well  as  the  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused; as  In  the  case  of  Socrates,  who,  after 
trial  by  the  court  of  areopagus,  and  being  con- 
victed of  the  charge  against  him,  was  retried 
with  reference  to  the  punishment.  It  was 
generally  in  the  power  of  an  Athenian  to  escape 
from  a  trial,  if  he  was  unwilling  to  incur  the 
risk,  by  going  into  voluntary  exile.  Arrest 
before  trial  was  not  the  practice  in  judicial 
proceedings,  either  civil  or  criminal,  in  the 
Athenian  courts.  T!ie  crimes  ordinarily  pun- 
ished by  death,  or  for  which  death  was  pre- 
scribed by  law,  were  sacrilege,  impiety  (any 
open  disrespect  for  religious  rites  or  popular 
raith),  treason,  murder,  or  the  attempt  to  mur- 
der, and  incendiarism.  There  may  have  been 
other  cases,  but  we  have  no  record  of  them. 
The  charge  against  Alcibiades,  which  drove 
him  into  exile,  was  the  mutilation  of  the  busts 
of  Hermes  which  had  been  placed  in  the  streets 
of  Athens.  Socrates  was  accused  of  spread- 
ing disbelief  in  the  national  religion.  Although 
the  judgment  of  the  areopagus  in  the  case  of 
Socrates  was  unjust,  yet  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  justice  by  that  court  was  impartial 
and  lenient. — The  Roman  laws  compiled  by  the 
decemvirs  were  severe.  The  lexJtalionis^  or 
punishment  like  to  the  injury,  was  admitted  in 
cases  of  maiming  or  other  corporal  violence ; 
but  exemption  could  be  obtained  by  a  pecuniary 
compensation.  Montesquieu  mentions  the  sin- 
gular provision  by  which  the  penalty  of  death 
was  denounced  against  the  writers  of  libels  and 
poets,  as  showing  that  the  laws  were  framed 
for  the  support  of  a  despotic  government.  The 
severity  of  the  twelve  tables,  into  which  the 
laws  were  digested  by  the  decemvirs,  was  pro- 
vented  from  having  full  operation  by  the  Vale- 
rian laws,  which  had  been  previously  passed 
in  the  consulship  of  Valerius  Poplicola,  taking 
from  the  consuls  the  power  of  inflicting  the 
punishment  of  death,  and  giving  an  appeal 
from  the  consul  to  the  people  in  all  oases ;  and 
finally  by  the  Porcian  law,  A.  U.  454,  forbid- 
ding any  one  to  bind,  scourge,  or  kill  a  Roman 
citizen.  Criminal  jurisdiction  in  capital  cases 
was  therefore  vested  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people.  Trials  were  always  had  in  those  cases 
before  the  comitia  centuriata.  The  same  usage 
prevailed  at  Rome  which  existed  at  Atheni*, 
viz. :  of  allowing  a  criminal  accused  of  a  capi- 
tal crime  to  go  into  voluntary  exile,  and  thus 
avoid  the  judgment  of  the  court;  but  in  Hiich 
cases  his  property  could  be  contiscatod  for  mm- 
appearance. — The  Germans  in  their  prirnilive 
state  allowed  private  retaliation  for  Injurit'M, 
and  long  after  they  had  hecoriio  estahliHlied  as 
nations  within  the  territory  of  the  Konian  em- 
pire, and  had  become  subject  to  eodes  of  laws, 


this  was  still  considered  a  natural  right,  and 
judicial  authority  interposed  no  check  except 
to  impose  terms  of  compromise  when  the  in- 
jured party  was  willing  to  accept  pecuniary 
compensation.  The  Salic  law  prescribed  the 
rate  of  composition  for  different  crimes,  which 
was  called  wehrgeldy  composition  money  (from 
icehren  or  bewahren).  It  was,  however,  as- 
sumed that  the  injured  party  had  a  right  to 
choose  whether  to  take  the  composition,  or  to 
get  satisfaction  by  his  own  hand.  Similar  pro- 
visions are  found  in  the  laws  of  the  Burgundians, 
Visigoths,  and  Ripuarian  Franks.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons,  like  the  other  German  nations,  had  a 
scale  of  fines  for  every  species  of  crime ;  that 
for  murder  was  called  moighota  or  manbote. 
(See  Anglo-Saxons.)  Besides  paying  the  re- 
lations of  the  deceased,  a  murderer  was  also 
obliged  to  make  compensation  to  the  master  if 
the  deceased  was  a  slave,  or  to  the  lord  if  the 
deceased  was  a  vassal  under  his  protection. 
It  was  common  for  the  poorer  class  to  enroll 
themselves  as  the  retainers  of  some  superior, 
who  was  then  bound  to  protect  them.  Asso- 
ciations were  also  formed  amon^  men  of  the 
same  class  for  their  mutual  protection,  the 
obligation  assumed  being  to  pursue  the  mur- 
derer of  any  one  belonging  to  the  association, 
and  inflict  punishment. — In  England  there  was 
during  a  long  period  a  serious  interference  with 
the  regular  administrati(m  of  criminal  justice, 
growing  out  of  the  exemption  claimed  by  ana 
conceded  to  the  church  in  behalf  of  the  clergy 
and  their  retainers.  (See  Benefit  of  Clergy.) 
It  became  usual,  therefore,  to  incorporate  in 
statutes  a  prohibition  of  the  benefit  of  clergy 
where  it  was  intended  that  the  death  penalty 
should  be  inflicted.  At  the  time  Blackstone 
wrote  there  were  IGO  diflierent  otlenoes  which 
had  been  declared  felonies  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  and  might  be  visited  with  that  penalty; 
but  gradually  the  fearful  list  has  been  roducea 
to  the  crimes  of  treason  and  murder,  regarded 
as  the  two  most  heinous.  By  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  the  crhnes  ])uni8hablo  by  death 
are  treason,  murder,  arson,  rape,  piracy,  rbb- 
bery  of  the  mail  with  jeopardy  to  the  life  of 
the  person  in  charge  thereof,  rescue  of  a  person 
convicted  of  a  capital  crime  when  going  to 
execution,  burning  a  vessel  of  war,  and  cor- 
ruptly casting  away  or  destroying  a  vessel  be- 
longing to  private  owners.  Treason  and  mur- 
der are  ca]>ital  crimes  in  most  of  the  states;  in 
some  also  ra])e,  arsim,  imd  robbery  under  ajrgra- 
vated  circumstances ;  but  some  have  abolishe<l 
canital  punishment  altogether.  Aggravated 
military  ofiences,  such  as  acting  as  a  8i)y,  de- 
m»rtion  to  the  enemy  or  secretly  communicating 
advice  or  intelligence  to  him,  are  nunishable 
wirli  death  in  all  countries.  In  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Austria,  and  the  United  States 
1  he  ])uniHhinent  is  by  hanging,  in  France  by  the 
truillotine,  in  Snain  l>y  the  garrote,  and  in  most 
of  tlie  other  European  states  by  beheading, 
which  was  the  metliod  employed  formerly  in 
England.    The  military  punishment  is  by  shoot- 
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ing,  or,  in  case  of  Crimea  considered  peoaliarly 
dishonorable,  bv  lianginK- 

ClPITANATi,  giroviuco  of  Italy.     See  Pogoia. 

CiPITOL  (Lat.  Cupitolinm)  and  CapiUlbK  UUI 
{Mo<M  Gapitolinm),  the  U-uiple  of  Jupit«r  Op- 
timue  MoiimQs  in  onciunt  Rome,  and  tlio  hill 
on  which  it  stood,  and  which  from  it  received 
its  name.  The  latter  \»  nn  irregular  obloDK  with 
two  more  elevated  summits,  ou  the  southern  of 
wbich  the  t«mple  was  erectt.-d.  The  hill  wa» 
wholly  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  except  a  nook 
which  was  reserved  for  the  god  Terminus,  who 
refused  to  leave  the  spot  when  the  otiier  gods 
left  out  of  deference  to  Jupiter.  At  the  steeper 
northern  summit  was  the  citadel  {Arz\  built 
in  the  earliest  period  of  Koman  liistory.  The 
first  foundations  of  the  Cupitol  wore  lud  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  but  the  edifice  was  not 
finished  till  shortly  alter  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  63  B.  C. ; 
was  rebuilt  by  Sulla,  and  dedicated  by  Q.  Ca- 
tulus  in  60;  and  was  again  burnt  in  A.  I).  Ii9 
by  the  soldiers  of  Vitelhus,  and  rebuilt  by  Ves- 
paiuan.  In  the  reign  of  Titus  it  was  burnt  a 
third  time,  A.  D.  8l>,  but  Doraitian  restored  it 
with  great  magnificence.  It  contained  three 
ehrines,  consecrated  respectively  to  Jupiter, 
Juno,  an<l  Minerva.  The  form  of  the  Capitol 
was  nearly  a  square,  being  200  ft.  long  and 
18S  ft.  broad.  In  the  piazza  or  portico  the 
people  were  fea.'fted  on  triumphal  occasions. 
The  victorious  generals  went  up  there  in  pro- 
eeasic'U  to  offer  thanks  and  sacrifice.  The  Si- 
bylline books  and  the  most  iraportsnt  public 
documents  were  deposited  tliere.  Other  tem- 
ples were  one  by  one  rused  on  the  Capitoline 
hill.  Among  these,  the  temples  of  Junu  Mone- 
to,  with  the  mint  attached,  of  Jnpiter  Fore- 


trius,  of  Mars,  of  Venus,  of  Fortune,  and  of 
Isis  and  Serapis  were  the  most  considerable. 
A  bihliolheca  or  library,  the  tabularium,  athe- 
ncoutn,  and  other  public  buildings  were  also 
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on  the  hill.  At  the  S.  end  was  tha  Tarpeiu 
rock,  down  which  state  criminals  were  thrown 
headlong. — Tlie  top  of  the  Capitoline  hill  dov 
forms  the  piazza  del  Campidc^lio,  Bnrrounded 
on  three  sides  by  palaces,  built  or  altet«d  frMU 
designs  by  Michel  Angelo.  On  the  K.  ride  u 
the  palace  of  the  senator,  on  the  W.  the  pal- 
ace of  the  conservators,  and  on  the  £.  the  mo- 
seum  of  the  Capitol.  The  ascent  to  the  piazza  is 
by  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  at  tlie  foot  of  which 
are  two  Egj-ptian  lions,  and  in  the  an^es  of  the 
balustrades  at  the  summit  are  ooloeaal  ttatnw 
of  Castor  and  Pollux  standing  by  their  horse*. 
Near  by  is  a  collection  of  marble  acnlptures 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  trophies  of  lurioi, 
but  now  assigned  to  the  age  ol^Domitian,  and 
the  ancient  milestone  which  marked  the  fint 
mile  of  the  Appian  way.  In  the  centre  <^ 
the  piazza  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurclius,  one  of  the  finest  ancient 
works  of  the  kind ;  the  horse  is  espeoiallj 
good.  There  are  also  the  stalne  of  Minerva, 
commonly  called  "  Home  Triumphant,"  and 
colossal  figures  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tiber.  The 
palaces  contain  innumerable  objects  of  great 
artistic  or  historical  intereat.  On  the  first 
fioor  of  the  palace  of  tlie  senator  are  aeveral 
statues;  tiie  second  fioor  is  mainly  occupied  as 
the  offices  of  the  municipality  and  the  pohn 
courts ;  above  is  the  astronomical  obeerratoiy, 
and  the  tower,  which  affords  the  finest  view  a 
Rome  and  its  environs.  In  the  palace  of  the 
conservators  are  balls  containing  busts  of  emi- 
nent Italians,  tlie  gallery  of  pictures,  and  many 
ancient  statues  and  fragments  of  scolptnre; 
the  famous  "  Bronze  Wolf;"  the  ^a*ti  Coaau- 
laret,  or  list  of  names  of  the  Roman  consuls 
and  magistrates  to  the  time  of  Angnstns;  and 
Michel  Angelo'a  resto- 
ration of  the  Doilian 
column,  erected  in  260 
B.  C,  with  what  re- 
mainsof  the  original  in- 
scription, probably  the 
oldest  extant  Roman  in- 
scription. In  the  pic- 
ture gallery  are  several 
paintings  by  eminent 
artists,  the  masterpiece 
being  Guercino's  "San- 
U  Fetronilla."  There 
are  in    aU  abont  SSO 

Raintings,  bnt  only  a 
■ware  of  inperior  mer- 
it. In  the  palace  of  the 
museum  is  a  fine  sar- 
cophagus with  bass  re- 
liefs representing  the 
story  of  Aohillea;  it 
was  exhumed  from  a  tu- 
mulus which  contained 
the  celebrated  Portland 
the  ashes  of  the  person 
ffas  erected.  There  are 
also  fragments  of  the  Pianta  Capitolina,  or 
ground  plan  of  ancient  Rome,  engraved  apon 
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marble ;  the  famous  statue  of  the  "  Dying  Gladi- 
ator ; "  the  "  Antinous  of  the  Capitol,"  found  in 
Hadrian^s  villa,  one  of  the  most  perfect  statues  in 
existence ;  the  "  Faun  "  of  Praxiteles,  finer  than 
that  in  the  Vatican ;  the  "  Faun  "  in  rosso  anti- 
eoy  notable  for  the  rarity  of  the  material  and  its 
fine  sculpture ;  and  a  sarcophagus  with  bass  re- 
liefs of  the  battle  of  Theseus  and  the  Amazons, 
containing  one  group  which  Flaxman  pro- 
nounces among  the  best  specimens  of  ancient 
reliefs.  In  the  hall  of  illustrious  men  are  93 
busts  of  famous  Greeks  and  Romans,  many  of 
them  of  doubtful  authenticity.  In  the  hall  of 
the  emperors,  besides  numerous  bass  reliefs,  is 
a  series  of  88  busts  of  emperors  and  empresses. 
The  hall  of  the  doves  contains  an  exquisite  mo- 
saic, representing  four  doves  drinking,  formed 
of  pieces  of  natural  stone  so  small  that  160  are 
contained  in  a  single  square  inch.  In  the  ^^  re- 
served cabinet,^^  not  open  on  public  days,  is 
the  famous  **  Venus  of  tne  Capitol,"  which  was 
found  walled  up  in  a  chamber  so  carefully  that 
the  only  parts  fractured  were  the  point  of  the 
nose  and  one  of  the  fingers. 

CAPITOLIBrE  GAMES  {ludi  Capitolini),  annual 
games  instituted  on  the  suggestion  of  Camillus, 
887  B.  C,  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and 
in  commemoration  of  the  preservation  of  the 
Capitol  from  the  Gauls.  One  of  the  amuse- 
ments at  these  games  was  to  offer  the  Sardiani 
for  sale  by  auction.  These  Sardiani  are  by 
some  supposed  to  have  been  Sardinians,  and  by 
others  Veiians.  The  games  fell  into  disuse, 
and  were  revived  by  Nero,  who  modelled  them 
after  the  Olympic  games,  and  endeavored  to 
introduce  a  new  method  of  computation  of 
time,  reckoned,  like  the  Olympiads  of  Hellenic 
chronology,  from  the  quinquennial  celebration 
of  the  ludi  Capitolini. 

CAPITOLDTUS,  Jnlins,  a  Roman  historian,  who 
lived  toward  the  end  of  the  3d  century,  and 
wrote  the  lives  of  nine  emperors.  He  is  one 
of  the  writers  of  the  Historia  Augustn^  in  the 
editions  of  whom  his  works  are  to  be  found. 

CAPITCLATIOxX.  I.  In  war,  the  act  of  sur- 
rendering to  the  enemy  upon  stipulated  terms. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  capitulations  re- 
corded in  history  are  those  which  took  place 
during  the  last  ten  years :  of  Vicksburg,  July 
4,  1863,  when  27,000  confederates,  under 
Gen.  Pemberton,  surrendered  to  Gen.  Grant; 
of  Appomattox  Court  House,  April  9,  1865, 
when  Gen.  Lee,  with  28,000^  confederates, 
surrendered  to  Gen.  Grant ;  of  Raleigh,  April 
26,  1865,  when  the  confederate  force  un- 
der Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  upward  of  30,000 
strong,  surrendered  to  Gen.  Sherman;  of 
Sedan,  Sept.  2, 1870,  when  Napoleon  III.,  with 
83,000  men,  70  mitrailleuses,  400  field  pieces, 
and  150  fortress  guns,  surrendered  to  the 
Germans;  of  Metz,  Oct.  27,  1870,  when  the 
French  under  Marshal  Bazaine,  173,000  men, 
66  mitrailleuses,  541  cannon,  and  53  eagles, 
surrendered  to  the  Germans.  II.  A  reduction 
into  heads  or  articles;  in  German  constitu- 
tional history,  applied  to  a  contract  which  the 


German  electoral  princes  entered  into  with  the 
German  emperor,  before  he  was  raised  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  The  first  of  these  capitula- 
tions was  exacted  from  Charles  V.  in  1519, 
by  the  German  princes  who  feared  that  the 
king  of  Spain  would  not  respect  the  limita- 
tions put  upon  him  by  the  constitution  of 
the  German  empire.  They  accordingly  drew 
up  a  capitulation,  reciting  the  privileges  they 
demanded,  to  the  observance  of  which  Charles 
V.  was  compelled  to  swear.  The  last  of  these 
imperial  capitulations  was  sworn  to  by  the  em- 
peror Francis  II.,  July  5,  1792. 

CAPITULARIES,  certain  laws  enacted  under 
the  Prankish  kings,  and  so  named  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  divided  into  capi- 
tula,  or  chapters.  They  were  issued  by  Childe- 
bert,  Clothaire,  Carloman,  and  Pepin,  but  still 
more  extensively  by  Charlemagne,  whose  ob- 
ject appears  to  have  been  to  harmonize,  ex- 
plain, or  amend  the  existing  feudal  codes,  and 
effect  to  some  degree  a  uniformity  of  law  in  his 
dominions.  These  enactments  were  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical;  according  to  Savigny,  the 
latter  were  of  force  throughout  the  three  king- 
doms subject  to  the  race  of  Charlemagne,  but 
the  former  were  valid  only  within  the  state  in 
which  they  originated.  The  capitularies  were 
promulgated  in  the  public  assemblies,  composed 
in  Charlemagne^s  day  of  the  sovereign  and 
chief  clerical  and  lay  dignitaries,  though  in 
earlier  times  all  those  capable  of  bearing  arms 
seem  to  have  taken  part  in  them.  The  laws 
were  inscribed  among  the  royal  archives  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  published  to  the  people  in 
the  vernacular.  Their  execution  was  intrusted 
to  the  bishops,  the  courts,  and  the  oflBcers  called 
missi  regii,  who  were  sent  under  the  French 
kings  of  the  first  and  second  race  to  administer 
justice  in  the  provinces.  The  earliest  enact- 
ment coming  under  the  name  of  capitulary  was 
made  by  Childebert  in  554,  and  the  latest 
by  Charles  the  Simple,  who  died  in  929.  The 
first  collection  of  the  capitularies  was  begun 
in  827  by  Ansegisus,  abbot  of  Fontenelle,  and 
continued  by  Benedict  the  Deacon,  of  Mefitz. 
It  was  approved  by  various  kings  and  councils, 
and  had  the  force  of  law.  Additions  were 
subsequently  made  to  this  collection,  and  the 
first  complete  edition  was  published  by  Vitus 
Amerpachius  at  Ingolstadt  in  1545,  under  the 
title  of  PrcBcivum  Constitutumes  Caroli  Magni 
de  Rebus  ecelesiastieis  et  ewilibus.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Balnze,  entitled  Capitularia 
Begum  Franeorum,  &c.  (2  vols,  fol.,  Paris, 
1677;  new  eds.,  Venice,  1771,  and  Paris,  1780). 

CAPIZ,  a  town  of  the  Philippine  islands, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  the 
island  of  Panay,  situated  in  a  plain  near  the 
sea,  and  surrounded  by  three  rivers,  the  Panay, 
Panitan,  and  Ivisan;  pop.  12,000.  Some  of 
the  houses  are  constructed  of  stone,  others  of 
nipa  palm.  The  town  is  defended  by  a  small 
fort  and  garrison;  it  is  sometimes  inundated 
in  the  rainy  season.  The  inhabitants  divide 
their  attention  between  commerce  and  fishl 
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CIPHIXT  T  HONTPAUr,  Aitoito  de,  a  Span- 
ish writer,  bom  in  Barcelona,  Nov.  24,  1y42, 
died  in  Cadiz,  Nov.  14,  1818.  He  served  in 
the  wars  with  Portugal  in  1762,  left  the  army 
in  1770,  and  joined  Olavide  in  his  scheme  for 
colonizing  and  cultivating  the  Sierra  Morena 
with  Catalans.  This  enterprise  terminated 
disastrously,  and  Capmany  removed  to  Madrid. 
He  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  royal  historical 
academy  in  1790,  filled  several  offices  in  the 
^ft  of  the  government,  and  travelled  in  Italy, 
Germany,  France,  and  England.  When  the 
French  entered  Madrid  in  1808,  he  fled  to 
Seville,  and  joined  the  insurrection  in  defence 
of  Spanish  independence.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  cortes  of  Cadiz,  in  which  capa- 
city he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  patri- 
otism and  active  opposition  to  the  usurpers. 
His  works,  which  enjoy  a  high  reputation  in 
Spain,  are  numerous;  among  them  are  Me- 
morias  historical  sohre  la  marina^  comercio  y 
artes  de  la  antigua  ciudad  de  Barcelona  (3 
vols.  4to) ;  Guest  tones  criticas  sohre  varios  pun- 
tos  de  historia,  economica^  politica  y  militar  ; 
Teatro  historico-critico  de  la  elocuencia  espa- 
flola  ;  and  Diccionario  frances-espafloL  His 
work  on  Barcelona  contains  valuable  details 
upon  the  commerce,  industry,  and  maritime 
law  of  the  middle  ages. 

CAPOCCI  DI  BELMOSTTE,  Ernesto,  an  Italian  as- 
tronomer, born  at  Picinisco,  March  28,  1798. 
He  was  early  employed  in  the  observatory  of 
Naples,  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  the 
chevalier  Luccari,  and  that  of  his  successors. 
His  labors  relating  to  the  orbits  of  new  comets 
and  spots  on  the  sun  were  regarded  as  very 
valuable.  For  Encke's  celestid  atlas  he  pre- 
pared (1839-'42)  the  difficult  description  of  the 
18th  hour  of  the  heavens,  for  which  he  receiv- 
ed the  acknowledgments  of  the  academy  of 
Berlin.  He  was  appointed  director  of  the  obser- 
vatory of  Naples,  but  lost  the  place  on  account 
of  his  sympathy  with  the  liberal  movement,  as 
a  member  of  the  Italian  parliament  (1848-'9). 
He  was  reinstated  in  his  position  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  named 
senator,  but  has  since  retired.  He  wrote  a  his- 
torical novel,  Le  premier  vice-roi  de  Naples 
(Paris,  1838). 

CAPO  D^ISTRIA,  a  town  of  Istria,  Austria,  in 
a  district  of  the  same  name,  8  m.  S.  S.  E.  of 
Trieste;  pop.  in  1869,  9,169.  It  occupies  a 
nearly  circular  island,  which  is  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  stone  causeway,  built  by  the 
French  in  i)lace  of  a  former  wooden  bridge. 
The  buildings  are  chiefly  of  a  Venetian  charac- 
ter, the  most  notable  being  tha  pa  la zzo  puhbliro^ 
built  in  an  irregular  Gothic  stylo  upon  the  site 
of  an  ancient  temple  of  Cybele.  The  city  has 
a  good  harl)or,  a  cathedral,  about  30  churches, 
two  convents,  an  academy  and  gynmasium,  an 
aqueduct,  and  extensive  salt  works.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Colchians,  imder 
the  name  of  /Egida.  In  the  6th  century  many 
wealthy  families  sought  a  refuge  there  from  the 
Lombards  and  Avars.    Having  been  conciuered 


by  the  emperor  Justinian  L,  it  was  nmned  bj 
him  Justinopolis,  in  honor  of  his  uncle  Jusdn 
I.  Later  it  became  an  independent  commoD- 
wealth ;  was  annexed  to  Venice  in  982 ;  eon- 

3uered  by  the  Genoese  in  1880;  fell  again  nn- 
er  Venetian  supremacy  about  100  years  later; 
and  was  annexed  to  Austria  in  1797. 

CAPO  D^ISTRU,  or  Capodtetrlas,  a  noble  family 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  modem 
Greek  kingdom.  I.  Join  lathMy,  count  of  Capo 
d^Istria,  born  in  Corfu  about  1780,  assaswnated 
at  Nauplia,  Oct.  9, 1881.  He  was  educated  for 
a  physician,  but  entered  upon  a  politicid  career. 
When  the  Ionian  Islands  became  a  vassal  state 
of  Turkey,  under  British  and  Russian  proteo- 
tion.  Capo  d'lstria  filled  several  public  stations^ 
from  1802  to  1807.  The  islands  having  been 
returned  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Tlkit,  he 
accepted  a  place  in  the  Russian  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  was  employed  in  many  di- 
plomatic missions.  In  1816  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs  in  Russia.  In  1819 
he  visited  his  native  country  in  order  to  sound 
the  popular  feeling.  The  results  of  his  Tisit 
were  stated  by  him  in  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  the 
province  of  absolute  governments  to  educate 
the  people  for  the  ei^oyment  of  freedom.  This 
doctrine  was  not  palatable  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Greek  insurrection,  and  the  movement  began 
by  them  in  1821  was  disavowed  by  Ru^a. 
Capo  d' Istria  lost  his  office  in  1822,  and  went 
to  Switzerland,  where  he  succeeded  in  regain- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  Greek  leaders,  u  ith 
the  consent  of  the  British  ministry  and  the 
Russian  government,  he  was  elected  president 
or  regent  of  Greece  by  the  national  conventioQ 
assembled  at  Damala  in  1827.  Before  as- 
suming the  government  he  went  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where,  it  is  generally  believed,  he  re- 
ceived secret  instructions  from  the  Russian 
government.  He  landed  at  Nauplia  in  January. 
1828,  and  for  a  very  short  time  commanded 
the  confidence  of  the  people ;  but  instead  of  ful- 
filling his  pledge  to  form  a  great  national  army 
and  repulse  the  Turkish  army  under  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  he  left  the  defence  of  the  country  to 
foreign  diplomacy,  promulgated  a  code  of  laws 
of  the  utmost  severity,  opposed  the  election 
of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  to  the  throne 
of  Greece,  and  seemed  to  have  no  other  object 
in  view  except  to  prepare  Greece  for  Russian 
annexation.  The  island  of  Hydra  became  the 
seat  of  a  violent  opposition  against  his  measures 
as  early  as  1829.  In  consequence  of  the  French 
revolution  of  1830,  insurrectionary  movements 
broke  out  which  only  Russian  assistance  ena- 
bled him  to  suppress.  But  at  last  he  was  stab- 
bed by  the  brothers  Constantine  and  Gcoi^ 
Mavromichalis,  as  he  was  entering  the  church 
of  St.  Spiridion.  II.  VUrt,  eldest  brother  of  the 
•preceding,  died  in  1842.  He  was  originally  a 
jurist  in  Corfu,  and  in  1828  became  a  member 
of  the  Panhellenic  organization,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  war  and  the  marine,  and  was  soon  af- 
ter appointed  governor  of  the  western  Spora- 
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des,  where  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  people, 
who  called  him  Viaro  Pasha.  Nevertheless  his 
brother  intrusted  him  with  the  formation  of  a 
new  code  of  laws.  In  1831,  in  consequence  of 
the  popnlar  feeling  against  him,  he  was  remov- 
ed ^om  office.  lU*  Ingnstiiie,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1778,  died  in  Corfu  in  1857. 
He  was  appointed  bj  his  brother  military  and 
political  chief  of  continental  Greece  in  1829. 
Two  of  the  foremost  leaders,  Gen.  Church  and 
Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  absolutely  refused  to  rec- 
ognize his  authority.  After  the  assassination 
of  his  brother  he  assumed  the  government  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  regency,  and  was 
elected  president  by  the  national  convention 
assembled  at  Argos  in  December,  1831.  The 
Russian  government  assured  him  of  its  sympa- 
thies, and  he  was  recognized  by  the  London 
conference  of  the  allied  powers.  A  few  weeks 
later  the  opposition  became  so  powerful  that  the 
great  powers  retracted  their  former  action  and 
compelled  him  to  resign.  He  left  Greece  for 
St.  Petersburg,  April  18, 1832,  taking  the  corpse 
of  his  brother  with  him. 

CIPPADOCIA,  an  ancient  division  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, in  the  east  of  that  peninsula,  between  the 
Taurus,  which  separated  it  from  Cilicia,  and 
the  Euxine,  and  the  middle  Halys  and  the  up- 
per Euphrates.  It  was  traversed  by  the  Anti- 
Taurus,  and  watered,  besides  the  rivers  men- 
tioned, by  the  Melas,  the  S&rus,  and  the  Pyra- 
mus.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  sturdy  people  of 
Semitic  race,  often  designated  as  White  Syrians. 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Persians  under  Cy- 
rus. After  the  era  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
his  immediate  successors  it  was  ruled  by  inde- 

Sendent  kings  till  A.  D.  17,  when  it  was  re- 
cced to  a  Roman  province  by  Tiberius.  Chris- 
tianity was  early  introduced  into  Cappadocia, 
as  we  learn  by  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. 
Under  the  Persians  or  Macedonians  the  prov- 
ince was  divided  into  two  parts,  Cappadocia 
ad  Pontum,  or  simply  Pontus,  in  the  north, 
and  Cappadocia  ad  Taurum,  called  afterward 
by  the  Romans  Cappadocia  Magna,  also  Cap- 
padocia simply.  The  chief  town  of  the  latter 
was  Mazaca,  afterward  Coesarea,  and  the  coun- 
try was  celebrated  for  its  fine  pastures  and  its 
superior  breed  of  horses,  mules,  and  sheep. 
Cappadocia  shared  the  fate  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire until  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Turks,  in 
whose  possession  it  still  remains,  forming  part 
of  several  modern  eyalets  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

CIPPE,  Newcome,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
in  Leeds,  Feb.  21, 1732,  died  in  York,  Dec.  24, 
1800.  His  early  education  was  conducted  by 
his  father,  a  dissenting  clergyman  of  Leeds. 
In  1749  he  entered  the  theological  seminary  at 
Northampton,  under  charge  of  Philip  Dod- 
dridge, where  he  remained  two  years.  Some 
doubts  which  he  had  entertained  as  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion  were 
here  dispelled,  but  his  theological  views  took 
the  form  of  Unitarianism,  as  taught  by  Dr. 
Priestley.  In  1752  he  went  to  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  three  years, 


and  became  intimate  with  Adam  Smith,  Black, 
Moore,  and  other  eminent  men.  In  1756  he 
became  pastor  of  the  dissenting  congregation 
at  St.  Saviour's  Gate,  York,  a  position  which 
he  retained  for  more  than  40  years.  He  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest,  most  eloquent, 
and  most  learned  of  the  English  Unitarians. 
Besides  several  polemical  essays,  he  wrote 
*^  Discourses  on  the  Providence  and  Govern- 
ment of  God,"  and  "Critical  Remarks  on 
several  important  Passages  of  Scripture,"  pub- 
lished after  his  death;  and  he  compiled  a  "Se- 
lection of  Psalms  for  Social  Worship." 

CAPPEL,  the  name  of  a  French  family  which 
produced  many  jurists  and  theologians  during 
the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries.  !•  GnUltune, 
advocate  general  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  in  1491  rector  of  the  university.  He  op- 
posed the  claim  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  to  im- 
pose tithes  upon  the  university.  He  afterward 
became  a  ])riest,  and  at  his  death  was  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  theology.  11.  Jacqves,  nephew 
of  the  i)receding,  also  advocate  general  of  the 
parliament,  about  1520.  He  was  author  of 
several  works,  among  which  is  Memoire  pour 
le  rpi  et  VJ^gline  gallicane^  in  opposition  to 
papal  claims.  III«  Lonls,  the  elder,  born  in 
Paris,  Jan.  15,  1584,  died  at  Sedan,  Jan.  6, 
1680.  At  16  he  was  regent  of  humanities  in 
the  college  of  Cardinal  Lemoine,  and  afterward 
professor  of  Greek  at  Bordeaux.  He  embraced 
the  reformation,  and  after  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  was  sent  to  Germany  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  the  German  princes.  William  of 
Orange  appointed  him  professor  of  theology  in 
the  newly  founded  university  of  Leyden.  He 
returned  to  France,  became  chaplain  in  the 
Huguenot  army,  and  finally  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Sedan  as  pastor  and  professor  of  the- 
ology. IV.  Jacqves,  seigneur  du  Tilloy,  grand- 
son of  Louis,  born  at  Rennes  in  March,  1570. 
died  there,  Sept.  7,  1624.  ile  was  professor  oi 
Hebrew  and  theology  in  his  native  city,  and 
author  of  several  works,  among  which  are  val- 
uable notes  on  the  Old  Testament,  which  are 
j)rinted  among  the  commentaries  of  his  brother. 
V.  Louis,  the  younger,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Sedan,  Oct.  15,  1585,  died  at  Saumur, 
June  18, 1658.  He  gained  a  high  reputation  as 
professor  of  divinity  and  oriental  languages  at 
the  university  of  Saumur,  and  as  an  exegetical 
and  critical  writer.  His  principal  work  is  the 
Critica  Sacra^  upon  which  he  was  engaged  for 
36  years ;  it  contains  a  list  of  many  errors  and 
;  various  readings  that  have  crept  into  the  Scrip- 
tural text.  He  also  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  the  Buxtorfs  in  regard  to  the  Hebrew 
vowel  points.  They  maintained  that  these  are 
coevaJ  with  the  alphabet;  he,  that  they  are  not 
older  than  the  7th  century. 

CAPPONI,  Gino,  marquis,  an  Italian  author, 
bom  in  Florence,  Sept.  14,  1792.  His  ances- 
tors were,  called  the  Scipios  of  the  Florentine 
republic.  After  spending  several  years  in 
travel  he  became  chamberlain  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  but  not  approvi      if  hit  p< 
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he  retired.  Tn  1S4T  he  was  for  &  Bhort  time 
prime  minister,  and  in  1 840  a  member  of  the  pro- 
visional go  vemraeDt  of  Tuscaa  v.  Inl859hewas 
chosen  president  of  the  eomalta,  and  afterward 
became  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  chairman 
of  tlie  committee  relating  to  bistoricol  re- 
eearelies  in  Tascanj,  Umbria,  and  the  Marches. 
lie  was  one  of  the  foanders  uf  the  Antoloffia, 
and  after  its  siippresiiion  in  1842  lie  established 
in  Ftoreace  the  Archivio  atorico  ifaliano,  and 
in  Paria  (1845~'6)  the  Qatetta  lUiUan/i,  in 
which  ho  nrgea  the  secularization  of  the  papal 
government.  lie  han  been  for  manj  jears  a 
member  of  the  academy  dells  Cmsca,  ta^g  an 
actjve  part,  even  after  he  became  blind,  in  the 
preparation  of  new  editions  of  the  academical 
dictionary,  and,  together  with  Uecohi,  Burghi, 
and  Nicculini,  in  that  of  an  improved  edition 
of  Dante's  Divina  Commedia  (Florence,  1837). 
Uc  edited  Colletta's  SUria  del  reame  di  Na- 
poli  and  the  Uoeumenti  di  ttoria  Italiana 
{Florence,  1886-'7). 

CAPBUl  (one.  Capraria  and  ^gilvn),  a 
emoU  volcanic  island  of  the  Mediterranean, 
between  the  N.  point  of  Corsica  and  the  coast 
of  Tuscany.  It  ia  about  15  m,  in  circumfer- 
ence; its  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  and 
its  principal  product  ia  wine.  Wild  goats  still 
abound  in  the  mountains.  It  has  a  (own  of  its 
own  name,  with  a  safe  harbor.  In  1507  the 
island  was  taken  from  Corsica  by  the  Genoese, 
and  it  is  now  a  part  of  tho  province  of  Genoa. 

CAPKJKi,  GItTaiil  Batllsta,  an  Italian  prelate 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Bologna,  May  29, 1733, 
died  in  Paris,  June  21,  1810.  He  was  not  25 
years  old  when  appointed  by  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  vice  legato  at  Ravenna.  He  was  after- 
word papal  nuncio  successively  at  Cologne, 
Lucerne,  and  Vienna,  and  in  1792  was  made 
cardinal.  In  1800  be  was  created  bishop  of 
Jesi.  Having  been  appointed  in  1801  legate  a 
latere  to  the  French  republic,  be  succeeded  in 
arranging  the  terms  of  tlio  concordat,  which 
were  agroeil  upon  July  15, 1801 ;  and  in  April, 
1802,  limt  document  was  promulgated  at  Paris, 
and  tlio  Roman  Catholic  form  of  worship  was 
inauguriited  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  with 
great  splendor.  In  May,  1805,  he  crowned 
Napoleon  at  Milan  as  king  of  Italy.  Return- 
ing to  Paris  as  legate  of  tho  pope,  he  died  there. 

rtPREUi  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, lying  otrthe  N.  E.  coast  of  Sardinia,  and 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Sassari.  It  con- 
tains about  6,700  acre*,  and  is  notable  for 
having  been  for  some  years  the  residence  of 
Garib.ttili. 


}  the  bay  of  Naples;  pop.  about 
6.1)00.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  climate, 
which  makes  it  a  favorite  resort  for  invalids, 
e^)eci»lly  for  those  suffering  from  chronic 
bronchitis.  It  is  noted  in  history  as  the  place 
where  Augustus  resided  during  his  illness,  and 
where  Tiberius  itpcnt  tlie  last  ten  years  of  his 
life.    The  Island  is  about  9  m.  in  circumference. 


CAPRICORN 

and  surrounded  by  steep  olifl^  In  these  diflb 
are  several  remarkable  grottoes,  the  most  in- 
teresting of  which  is  the  Blue  grotto,  166  ft. 
long,  100  ft.  broad,  and  abont  40  ft.  hi^.  It 
can  only  be  entered  in  calm  weather,  by  a  boat 
tlirougb  a  natural  arch  8  ft.  high.  The  water 
within  is  50  ft.  deep,  and  like  the  walls  and  tbe 
roof  is  of  a  beantiliil  blue  color.  The  principal 
town  of  the  island,  of  the  same  name,  ia  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  cathedral  and 
some  other  churches ;  pop.  about  8,400.  There 
is  also  a  smalt  town  called  Anacapri.  Be- 
tween the  two  monnt^ns  of  limestone  (the 
highest  of  which  is  Monte  Solaro,  riring  nearij 
1,800  fL  above  the  sea)  lies  a  fertile  valley, 


ciun  or  oipri. 

which  yields  grain,  olivea,  grapes,  and  othv 
fruits.  The  inhabitants  are  eagajged  in  the 
production  of  the  red  and  white  Capn  winea 
and  of  oil,  in  fishing,  and  in  catching  qnails, 
vast  numbers  of  which  are  taken  every  spring 
and  autumn  on  their  pafiaage  from  and  to  AfVi- 
ca.  Remains  of  several  of  the  12  villas  erected 
by  Tiberius  in  various  paris  of  the  ielaod  ore 
still  to  he  seen,  and  other  relica  of  antiqni^ 
have  been  excavated  here.  In  1806  it  was  hi 
possession  of  the  French ;  they  were  driven  ont 
by  an  English  fleet  commanded  by  Sir  Sidney 
^mith,  who  placed  there  a  garrison  under  CoL 
Hudson  Lowe.  In  1808  the  Frenoh  under 
Gi^n.  Lamorque  made  a  descent  upon  tbe  island 
and  forced  the  garrison  to  surrender, 

ClPKICmX  (LaL  eaprieomvt.  from  eaptr,  a 
goat,  and  eornu,  a  horn),  a  zodiacal  constella- 
tion represented  by  a  goat,  or  a  fignre  half 
goat  and  half  fish.  Capricorn  is  believed  to 
represent  the  form  which  poeta  say  Pan  as- 
sumed when,  to  escape  Typhon,  he  sprang 
into  tho  Nile.  It  is  the  tenth  dgn  of  the 
zoilioc,  and  stands  after  Sagittarius  and  before 


CAPSICUM 

Aqusriiu.  The  aim  enters  it  on  Deo.  31,  when 
onr  winter  solstice  takes  place.  But  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes  has  moved  the  constel- 
lations about  30°,  and  the  cooatellation  Capri- 
corn ie  not  DOW  in  the  sign  of  the  some  name, 
bnt  in  that  of  AQuariua. — The  tropic  of  Oapri- 
oom  is  the  sonthem  of  the  two  smaU  circles 
whioh  pass  through  the  solstitial  points  at  a 
distance  of  2S°  28'  30"  from  the  equator,  and  so 
called  because  it  is  aj^arentl;  described  when 
the  ann  seems  to  enter  the  sign  Capricorn, 

GAPSICmi,  a  genus  of  plants,  from  four  species 
of  which  are  obtained  as  many  varieties  of  the 
■o-called  cayenne  pepper.  The  name  capsicum 
is  also  applied  to  the  product  itself.  The  genns 
is  of  the  tolanaeta  or  nightshade  family,  and 
has  no  relation  with  the  family  of  piperacea, 
which  furnishes  the  real  peppers.  The  four 
species  referred  to 
&re  C.  annnum,  C. 
frut^evM,  G.  ee- 
Tat%forme,  and  0. 
groMum.  The  first 
twoonljareof  im- 

rrtancec  The  first 
an  annual  her- 
baceous plant,  re- 
markable for  its 
hardj  nature.  A 
native  of  tropical 
ooontries,  in  which 
itUiriveelnsuriant- 
ly  in  dry  and  poor 
soili,  it  is  also  cul- 
tivated in  almost 
all  parte  of  the 
world.  It  grows 
a  or  S  feet  high, 
and  bears  a  pod  or ' 
seed  vessel,  called 
also  its  berry,  of 
ovate  or  conical  form,  recurved  at  the  end, 
green  when  immature,  bnt  bright  scarlet  or 
orange  when  it  ripens  in  October.  It  is  used 
in  the  green  state  for  pickling,  and  in  medicine 
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when  ripe  and  dried,  and  is  ground  to  powder 
to  make  cayenne  pepper.  In  England  the 
dried  berries  kept  in  the  shops  are  i^illed  chil- 
lies. This  variety  ia  imported  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  is  raised  in  our  own  gardens.  Its 
product  ia  hot  and  pungent,  but  without  aroma. 
G.  fraleiecTia  Aimishes  tlie  so-called  bird  or 
Guinea  pepper,  a  hotter  and  more  pungent  and 
better  navored  article,  and  to  some  extent 
aromatic.  The  plant  is  a  shrub,  best  known 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  berries  ore  scarcely 
an  inch  long,  and  only  a  line  or  two  broad. 
They  contain  each  about  a  dozen  renifonn 
seeds. — The  active  principle  of  capsicum,  called 
capaicine,  is  a  volatile  hquid,  thick  when  cold, 
but  very  fluid  before  it  disappears  by  heat  in 
fumes.  The  vapor  ia  so  pungent  that  what  is 
produced  from  naif  a  gram,  when  dispersed  in 
a  lai^e  room,  will  cause  all  present  to  cough 
and  sneeze.  It  ia  obtained  by  digesting  the 
alcoholic  extract  in  ether  and  evaporating. — 
Capsicum  is  largely  employed  as  a  condiment, 
acting  as  a  stimulant  and  aiding  digestion. 
For  these  properties  it  ia  administered  as  a 
medicine;  and  it  is  also  highly  useful  as  a 
gargle  in  malignant  scarlatina.  In  the  West 
Indies,  for  violent  cases  of  this  disease,  the 
preparation  for  both  naes  ia  to  infuse  for  so 
hour  in  a  pint  of  boiling  vinegar  and  water  two 
tablespoon  fu  Is  of  the  powderedpepper  with  a 
teaapoonful  of  common  aalt.  when  cold,  the 
liouid  is  atrained,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  a 
tableapoonful  every  half  hour.  Capsicum  is 
said  to  relieve  the  nauaea  of  seasickness.  Its 
local  stimulant  action  renders  it  useful  in  cases 
of  atonic  dyspepsia,  but  ia  cent  rain  dicated 
whenever  there  is  irritation  or  inflammation 
of  the  stomach.  It  is  occasionally  added  to 
bitter  infusions  and  tinctures , for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  them  more  stimulating.  The  dose 
of  powdered  capsicum  is  from  1  to  6  grs. ;  that 
of  the  tincture  from  G  to  15  dropa.  It  ia  also 
employed  externally  aa  a  rubefacient  and  stimu- 
lant, either  in  the  form  of  a  cataplasm,  lotion, 
or  tmctnre. — The  commercial  cayenne  is  sub- 
ject to  gross  adulterations.  Red  lead  and  ver- 
milion, or  snlphnret  of  mercury,  are  the  worst 
materials  introduced,  and  coses  of  poisoning 
are  reported  from  this  cause,  both  the  lead  and 
mercury  having  the  property  of  aggregating  in 
the  system  when  taken  in  small  quantities. 
They  are  added  to  keep  up  the  color,  which 
gradually  fades  with  the  age  of  the  capsicum, 
also  to  increase  the  weight,  and  to  disguise  the 
other  ingredients.  Ochres  are  also  employed 
for  similar  purposes;  salt  also,  to  improve  the 
color  and  add  to  the  weight.  Ground  rice  and 
turmeric  are  more  harmless  additions. 

CAPStlLE  (Lat.  eapaula,  a  small  box),  a  name 
given  by  botanists  to  any  kind  of  dry  seed 
vessel  containing  many  cella  and  seeds,  pueb  aa 
poppy  heads,  Ac.  The  pods  of  peas  and  beans, 
ifcc,  are  called  capsules,  as  well  as  the  seed- 
eontainlng  vessels  or  fruit  of  many  other  fami- 
lies of  pTanta.  A  capaule  usnaUy  opens  by 
valves ;  iJid  hence  different  varietiea  have  been 


niiliiilioatre.  Imllt  nf  tilen  an<l  tnfci  ' 
ti;  niarliK,  ore  an  nbjert  of  iiltroctioti 
*  ID  uf  olJ  Cajmu  hure 


KTiboc]  liT  P.iiialilo  in  hi«  Memnrit 
delta  i-iH,i  <n  Cnf-m  (N'ni.lc*.  ITM), 
:uccu'*  r.(fre  Oi/.w-i  (Xii|.lf«,  1S2H). 
of  «.U1  On|.nu  IH  ui.w  iK-,'ui.icil  by  tin' 
>ge  (if  SuDta  Miiriu  ili  Cu|iiia,  or  Suntu 
tggioro. 

mS,  a  rtlij*iini8  conKrc|:ntiiin  lH.'l(in(t- 
e  Friuii-lioaii  ordvr,  iiistitulcil  by  Miit- 
il  alMiut  133-'i.    Delioving  tliat  he  wn* 


has  bocn  cslabllslicil  in  rnrioD!!  <^>iiDtrie!i  of 
Enrope,  anO  nl«>  in  Y.«\\A.  Tiirkt-v,  I'l-nia.  and 
India.  It  wan  intrutliici'il  into  Franco  in  in74, 
anil  cxtuniivd  rBf>ii)ly,  many  {vruiD^of  ranken< 
tering  it.  Cnrdiniil  Kiclii-liuii  wait  n  iirvat  pro- 
ttctiir  nf  thu  onU-r.  It  icnt  out  niiiwi<>nnrii<s 
to  BranI,  thi-  Wi-Ht  ImlitrA,  Ai'UiIiii  (now  Maine) 
and  the  atljiii'ont  llntinli  |iriiriiii-i-4.  iinil  alM>  to 
l^ouisiuna.  Tlivir  instttiitiim*  in  Kiini[>o  were 
broken  np  by  the  Fr«nch  n-vu1uti<>n  and  tta 
ci>n»M)aL-Dt  movemeiitH,  but  liiivi-  ln;cii  renewed 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  Unitu«l  Stiitea  thef 
have  bousca  at  MilwaukM.-,  Utii-n,  t^yracuw, 
Kew  York,  and  Trenton ;  anil  (he  arclibishop 
of  Halifax  iBameinlier  of  the  order.  Amonitit< 
(.-inincnt  men  are  %t.  Felix  of  C'antnli<--«,  F.  Jo- 
aeph  dn  Tremhliu  (Imron  du  MaBni),  founder 
of^the  nana  of  the  conKTOftatiun  of  Calrar.v,  F. 
Ange  do  Jojcumo  (duke  de  Joyeuu'),  and  P. 
llvrnardin  de  Pequiiniy,  uutbcir  of  a  higblj 
e:iteeined  comuientur;  on  the  Etii»tluii  of  SL 
Puul.  The  members  of  the  order  (tenerallr 
write  aitcr  the  name  O.  Min.  Cap.  {Urdinu 
Minomm  Cai-nrriaoruai).  Xuns  of  thU  rule 
were  first  established  at  Snijles  in  1536  by 
Mother  Maria  Ixirenza  l.nnga. 

CIPTBIU  (Agilrarhirria  nipyhnra\  the  lar- 
ircst  of  lirinit  rodent  animal^  conllued  exela- 
I'ively  to  South  America.  It  is  more  tlian  3  ft, 
long,  with  feet  so  uliort  that  Hi  bullcj  bog- 
liku  body,  clothed  with  luni;  coarse  biur.  almost 
touches  the  gTonnd.  The  dental  funuolaia: 
incisors,  |.  and  very  large ;  molars,  J^  =  30. 


leil  to  r 


u  the 


rootless.    Tlio  head  is  larffe.  the  lii>s  thick  and 
nut  cleft,  the  mnzzto  prominent  and  blant;    . 
nmall  and  higli  on  tlic  head,  and  ears  nnull; 


■der,  and  learning  thnt  the  miHlern 
he  brettiren  nas  ditrvrtnt  from  that  of 
is^  ho  ai>penreil  in  a  trarli  consisting  of 
garment  n-ithout  uny  scapniurr.  and 
e,  lit  hood  ^hajied  like  a  suptr  loaf: 
;  name  of  the  onler.  This  beintt  con- 
\tv  bis  wiTwriors  a-  a  novellv,  be  biwl 
t;.  ?o[.e  fleniunl  VII..  «  lio  pivc  biiii 
n  to  wear  tho  hixvl,  and  iil-ci  pi-nnit- 
who  wltlied  til  imitate  him  to  1'uriu 
cation.  In  1526  Clement  VII.  inive 
:ber  pemiissloa  to  wear  the  habit  and 
ard ;  and  in  l.t^H,  by  a  new  bull,  he 
1  the  new  order,  which  t<K>k  the  natne 
;lin^  They  were  to  reside  in  Kulitii^' 
id  live  M  liemiits.  The  rules  of  the 
verv  strict;  thev  arc  "blifieil  to  recite 
nical  hoars  witKont  sin(.'iii|i.  and  tlie 
w  to  1m  said  at  lniiini|;ht  \  iin  imur  is 
«nt  CTery  imimin):  and  evening;  in 
rayerand  in  silence;  Ibeir  fiHsl  is  of 
eft  kind,  one  kind  of  meat  only  tieinu 
in<l  Ot>  fast  days  they  are  only  allowed 
'  cheeM  called  falUi.  In  ll>3i  rrhiui 
W))  a  new  chnrch  to  lie  built  for  them 
,  near  tlic  llarWrini  ^lalacc,  and  in 
CiipnchiiM  took  iKMUieeauin  of  it.  The 
ontains  the  famous  paintine  of  St. 
tlH>  archangel,  by  Uaido.    This  order 


fore  feet  with  4  toe*,  bind  feet  with  S,  partly 
connected  by  membrane,  and  ending  Id  pi|i- 
like  ho<^;  tail  wantiiifr.  The  color  is  a  dingy 
grey,  with  &  yelhiwUh  tinge.  According  lu 
Owen,  the  molars  of  rodents,  as  well  s]ii>wn  in 
this  animal,  come  near  those  of  the  elephant, 
the  namber  of  transverse  plates  increasing  with 
thu  jaw  with  age.  the  whole  number  not  com- 
ing into  nso  at  once.  I'he  whole  apiieanmce 
of  the  ca]>ybBra  is  so  swinish  that  il  JiO-t  t)cen 
called  the  water  tiog,  as  its  generic  name  indi- 
cates ;  it  is  one  of  tlic  connecting  links  between 


the  rodents  and  the  pacJiyderms.  It  is  on  ex- 
cellent swimmer  and  diver,  and  able  ti>  remain 
beneath  the  surface  at  least  10  u 


named  bivalve,  trivalve,  quadrivalve,  and  mnl- 
tivulve.  The  parts  of  a  capsule  aro:  1,  the 
valves,  ribs,  or  divisions  which  form  the  out- 
ward shell,  and  shield  the  fruit  estemall; ;  2, 
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('aFMule  of  tihcnbird'a  I^nu  ic  nhoviliig  dlibributiOD  oT 
■«M9).    t.  PyjiiB,  Capiuk  of  Purtlone. 

Iho  partition  walla,  which  form  different  cells 
intemall?;  8,  the  aiis  or  columella,  which 
unites  the  eeoda  with  the  internal  parts  of  the 
capsule;  4,  the  cells  occupied  by  the  seeds;  5, 
the  proper  receptacle  of  each  seed;  and  6,  the 
seeds  contained  within  the  capsule.  According 
to  the  number  of  internal  partitions  in  a  cap- 
sule, the]'  have  been  named  unilocular,  biloc- 
ular,  trilocniar,  multiloculnr.  Capsular  seed 
vessels  are  generallj  dry  and  hard  when  ripe ; 
and  in  this  respect  thej  are  unlike  the  pmp,v 
fruit  of  apples,  plums,  &c.,  or  the  juicy  oranges 
and  lemons.  All  fruiW,  however,  are  merely 
scc<l  vessels,  and  the  name  capsule  is  usually 
applied  to  all  dry,  hard  seed  vessels,  irrespec- 
tive of  ]>articular  forms  and  families  of  plants. 
CAPTIU,  the  rnnk  designating  a  commander 
of  a  company  in  infantry,  or  of  a  squadron  or 
troop  in  cavalry,  or  the  chief  officer  of  a  ship 
of  war.  In  most  continental  armies  of  Europe 
captains  are  considered  subalterns ;  in  the 
British  array  tliey  form  an  intermediate  rank 
between  the  field  officer  and  tho  subaltern,  the 
loiter  terra  eomi'rising  tliose  commia-sioned  offi- 
cers only  whose  rank  does  not  imply  a  direct 
and  constant  command.  In  the  United  States 
army  the  captain  is  responsible  for  the  arms, 
amnitmiti<m,  clothing,  &c.,  of  the  company 
under  his  command.  Tlie  dudes  cif  a  captain 
in  the  navy  ere  very  comprehensive,  and  his 

Etst  is  one  of  preat  ritiponsibility.  In  the 
ritish  service  lie  ranks  with  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  anny  until  tho  expiration  of  three 
vears  from  the  date  of  his  commission,  when 
he  takes  rank  with  a  fbll  coloneL  In  tho  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  a  captain  ranks 
witli  a  oolnncl.  In  the  old  French  service  he 
was  forbidden  to  lone  his  ship  under  pain  of 
death,  and  was  to  blow  it  up  rather  than  let 
it  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  The  title 
of  cii|i(ain  is  also  applied  to  masters  of  mer- 
chant or  iJas.ionger  ves.sels,  and  to  various  petty 
I'tlicer'  (111  shijis  of  tlio  line,  as  captain  nf  tlic 
foivcastle,  of  the  hold,  of  the  main  and  fore 
tops,  &c.    The  word  is  of  Italian  origin,  mcon- 


CAPUA 

ing  a  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  sometliin^ 
and  in  tliis  sense  it  is  often  used  aa  synony- 
mous with  gcneral-in-cbief,  especially  aa  re- 
gards his  qnalitieB  for  command. 

CAPUA,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Caserto,  on  the  river  Voltumo,  14  m.  from  its 
mouth  in  the  MediterraneaUjand  15  to.  N.  of 
Naples ;  pop.  about  12,000.  The  dty  ia  ttmn;- 
ly  fortifiecl,  the  works  having  been  remodell^ 
and  strengthened  in  1865.  The  eatiiedral  and 
the  church  of  tho  *"""""'tii  ftre  splendid 
edificea,  and  contain  many  antique  bua  relieft, 
and  there  ore  ancient  inscriptKHia  nnder  tlie 
arch  of  the  piazza  de'  Gindid.  In  1608  tlie 
city  suffered  considerably  from  an  earthqii«ke. 
In  1860  it  waa  beneged  by  a  jtortioa  of  the 
array  of  Victor  Emanuel,  and  snTTendered  No*. 
3. — Ancient  Oapus  lay  at  a  diitanee  of  S  m. 
from  the  modem  city.  Its  origin  and  Mriy 
history  are  obscure.  It  was  fonnded  or  colo- 
nized by  Etruscans,  according  to  some  Mithcwi- 
ties  as  early  as  BOO  B.  0.,  tmd  was  origiully 
called  Voltumum.  It  fell  under  the  temporaijr 
sway  of  the  Bamnitca  In  428,  fh>m  woom  it 
received  its  present  name.  In  343,  when 
threatened  by  tho  same  people,  the  citizens 
called  in  the  aid  of  tlie  Romans,  and  were 
shortly  afterward  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  Rome.  It  snccessfblly  re^at«d 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epims,  but  after  the  battle 
of  Canno!  (21G)  the  popular  party  deMrted 
Rome  and  opened  the  gates  to  the  Carthagin- 
ian general.  The  winter  spent  by  the  Car- 
tliapnion  troops  in  Capna  aemor^ized  them 
greatly,  and  was  considered  by  the  Bomans 
the  main  cause  of  Hannibal's  ultimate  do- 
feat  For  the  extravagance  and  effeminacy  at 
its  inhabitants,  Capua  bore  a  reputation  similar 
to  that  of  Sybaris  and  Sardb.  It  wos  faroons 
for  its  manufacture  of  perfumes,  with  which 
the  vngxitntaTii  or  perfumers  of  Capua  in  later 
times  supplied  the  wiiolc  empire  of  the  West. 
It  was  early  celebrated  for  its  gladiatorial  eihi- 
bitions,  and  trow  Lentulns's  school  of  gladia- 
tors in  this  city  S|>arlaeua,  the  leader  in  the 
servile  insurrection,  first  broke  loose  with  TO 
companions.  The  desertion  to  Hannibal  was 
punlstied  with  utmost  severity  by  the  RomansL 
when  they  againenteredCapua(211).  Thelocu 
magistracies  were  abolishea,  and  a  Roman  pre- 
fect was  a[ipointed  to  rule  over  the  city.  Jnlins 
Ctcsar  procured  the  passage  of  a  law  during 
bis  consulship,  in  59,  in  accordance  with  which 
20,000  Roman  citizens  were  settled  in  the  en- 
virons of  Caiiua.  This  circumstance  conferred 
a  new  era  of  prosperity  upon  the  city.  The 
barbarian  invasions  were  fatal  to  old  Capua. 
Genseric  and  his  Vandals  devastated  it  in  A.  D. 


4S6.    Narses  restored  it,  but  it  sank 


ag^u 


atter 


the  conquests  of  the  Ijjmbards  in  ~sonthem 
Italy.  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  tho  Sara- 
cens about  640,  who  reduced  it  to  ashes.  A 
few  years  afterward  Bishop  Landnlphus  indnccd 
tho  inhabitants  tu  return  and  establish  a  new 
city  on  the  site  of  ancient  Oasilinnm.  This 
was  the  origin  of  modem  Capoa.    The  rains 
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of  the  ampbitheatre,  bnilt  of  tiles  and  faced 
with  white  marble,  are  an  object  of  attraction 
to  anUqnaries.    The  remalnB  of  old  Capua  hare 


ot  AmpUtbsUn  at  Cipiu. 


. .  I  described  b^  Binaldo  in  hia  Memorte 
iatorieke  della  cittd  di  Capua  (Naples,  1T53), 
and  in  Kacca's  Vetere  Capua  (Naples,  1838). 
The  site  of  old  Capua  is  now  occupied  bj  the 
large  village  of  Santa  Maris  di  Capua,  or  Santa 
Uaria  Ua^^ore. 

CtPDCHINS,  a  religions  congregation  belong- 
ing to  the  Franciscan  order,  instituted  by  ilat- 
teo  Baschi  about  1525.  Believing  that  he  was 
divinely  oommissioned  to  revive  the  old  epirit 
of  Lis  order,  and  learning  that  the  modern 
habit  of  the  brethren  was  difTerent  from  that  of 
St.  Francis,  he  appeared  in  a  garb  consisting  of 
a  coarse  garment  without  any  scapnlarj,  and 
a  eapnche,  or  hood  shaped  like  a  sugar  loaf; 
hence  the  name  of  the  order.  TXnn  being  con- 
demned by  his  superiors  as  a  novelty,  ho  iiad 
recourse  to  Pope  Clotnent  VII.,  who  pave  liim 
permission  to  wear  the  hood,  and  alwo  permit- 
ted those  who  wished  to  imitate  tiim  to  form 
ft  congregation.  In  1026  Clement  VM.  gave 
them  further  permission  to  wear  tlie  hahlt  and 
also  a  beard ;  and  in  152S,  by  a  new  bull,  hu 
confirmed  the  new  order,  which  took  tliu  name 
of  Capuchins.  They  were  to  rendo  in  Hnlilii^y 
places,  and  live  as  hermits.  Tlio  nileH  of  the 
order  are  very  strict ;  they  are  ohliguil  to  nicliu 
the  canonical  houra  without  siDging,  rind  the 
matins  are  to  be  said  at  miilnigbt;  nn  hour  Ik 
to  be  spent  every  morning  and  evcnliig  in 
mental  prayer  and  in  silence;  tlicir  food  Ih  of 
the  simplest  kind,  one  kind  of  meat  only  heltig 
allowed,  and  on  fiist  dayx  ttn^y  are  only  uWuvimX 
a  kind  of  cheese  called  coWt.  In  11134  I'rhnri 
VIII.  caused  a  new  chnnh  Ui  \m  l.iiilt  for  llumi 
at  Rome,  near  the  Barlierini  |iMini-ii,  and  In 
1681  the  Capuchins  took  \i'mf:m\i>u  »f  tl.  Thx 
obnrch  contains  tlie  famoris  pninting  ot  Kt. 
Uicbael  the  archangel,  by  (iiiido.    'I'liln  ord'T 


has  been  established  in  vorions  countries  of 
Europe,  and  also  in  Egypt,  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
India.  It  was  introduced  into  France  in  1S74, 
and  extended  rapidly,  many  jwrsonsof  rank  en- 
tering it.  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  a  great  pr(^ 
tcctor  of  tho  order.  It  sent  out  missionaries 
to  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  Acadiu  (uow  Ualno) 
and  the  ai^ocont  British  provinces,  an<l  also  to 
Louiuana.  Their  institutions  in  Enro]>e  wore 
broken  up  by  the  French  revolution  and  ita 
consequent  movements,  but  have  been  renewed 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  United  States  they 
have  houses  at  Milwankue,  Utica,  Syracuse, 
New  York,  and  Trenton ;  and  the  archbishop 
of  Halifax  is  a  member  of  the  order.  Among  iU 
eminent  men  are  St.  Felix  of  Cantalice,  F.  -lo- 
seph  du  Tremblai  (boron  do  Madai),  founder 
of  the  nnns  of  the  congregation  of  Calvary,  F. 
Ange  de  Joycuse  (dnke  de  Joyeuse),  and  F. 
Bemardin  de  Pequigny,  author  of  a  highly 
esteemed  commentary  on  the  Eniatles  of  St. 
Paul.  The  members  of  tho  order  gcneraltv 
write  after  the  name  0.  itin.  Cap.  (Ordinu 
Minonim  Capvccinorum).  Nuns  of  this  rule 
were  first  established  at  Naples  in  1088  by 
Mother  Maria  Lorenza  Longa. 

CAPTBARi  (AyrfrooAosrtM  eapybara),  the  lar- 
gest of  living  rodent  animals,  confined  exclu- 
sively to  South  America.  It  is  more  than  3  ft. 
long,  with  feet  so  short  that  its  bulky  hog- 
like body,  clothed  with  long  cuarse  hnir,  almost 
touches  the  ground.  Tho  dental  fonnulais: 
incisors,  i  and  very  large;  molars,  ^3j-  =  20, 
rootless.  Tl)e  head  is  large,  tho  lips  thick  and 
not  cleft,  the  muzzle  prominent  and  blunt;  eyes 
small  and  high  on  tlie  head,  and  oars  small; 
fore  feet  with  4  toes,  hind  feet  with  8,  partly 
connected  by  membrane,  and  ending  in  pig- 
like hoof&[  tail  wanting.  The  col()r  is  a  itingy 
gray,  with  a  yellowish  tinge.  Accor<ling  to 
Owen,  the  molars  of  rodentM,  as  well  shown  In 
this  animal,  come  near  those  of  tho  clophnnt, 
the  number  of  transverse  (ilatcs  fncreaiiing  witli 
the  Jaw  with  age,  tlie  whole  number  not  com- 
ing into  use  at  once.  The  whole  appeoranoo 
of  the  capybara  is  ho  awinisli  that  it  has  been 
called  tlie  water  hog,  as  Its  g(<nerlci  name  indi- 
cates \  it  is  ime  of  tlie  connecting  link*  botwoen 


and  tlio  piuiliydcniia.     It  U  an  ez- 
iilijxr  and  dlviT,  ntwl  able  to  remain 
ntli  the  MurfMi'ii  at  least  10  minutes;  tliu 
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height  of  the  eyes  enables  it  to  swim  with  very 
little  of  the  head  exposed.  Its  food  is  vege- 
table, and  is  crushed  very  fine  in  order  to  en- 
able it  to  pass  through  the  very  narrow  throat. 
It  is  found  in  small  herds  near  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  in  tropical  South  America.  It  is 
hunted  for  its  flesh,  which  is  excellent  both 
fresh  and  salted ;  the  jaguar  feeds  upon  it  very 
largely.  When  disturbed  it  makes  a  loud  and 
prolonged  noise. 

CIRABOBO.  I.  A  N.  W.  maritime  state  of 
Venezuela,  bordering  upon  Caracas,  Barinas, 
Barquisimeto,  and  Goro;  area  about  7,000  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  235,000.  It  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts,  the  highlands  and  the  llanos  or 
plains,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Venezuela  coast 
chain  of  mountains,  from  which  21  rivers  de- 
scend to  the  sea,  though  only  one  of  them  is  navi. 
gable,  the  Yaracuy.  The  state  is  watered  by  74 
rivers,  the  largest  of  which,  the  Cojedes,  form- 
ed by  the  confluence  of  the  Barquisimeto  and 
Buria,  is  navigable  from  12  m.  below  the  town 
of  the  same  name  to  its  mouth  in  the  Portugue- 
sa,  a  distance  of  90  m.  The  lake  of  Valencia, 
formerly  called  by  the  Indians  Tacarigua,  be- 
longs in  part  to  this  state.  There  are  also 
several  smaller  lakes  in  the  plains  of  Pao,  San 
Carlos,  and  Baul,  many  of  which  dry  up  during 
the  summer.  The  state  is  divided  into  7 
cantons  and  33  parishes.  Of  the  inhabitants 
about  one  half  devote  themselves  to  agricul- 
ture, and  one  fourth  to  cattle  raising.  Wheat 
is  raised  in  abundance,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
tropical  fruits.  The  capital  of  the  state  is 
Valencia,  and  the  chief  port  Puerto  Cabello, 
which,  after  that  of  La  Guayra,  is  the  most  fre- 
quented by  foreign  shipping  of  any  in  the  re- 
public. The  climate  is  cool  during  the  sum- 
mer in  the  highlands  and  generally  healthy; 
in  the  plains  the  temperature  is  much  higher, 
but  there  is  comparatively  little  sickness, 
except  in  the  valleys  contiguous  to  the  Santa 
Maria  mountains  and  some  parts  of  the  coast, 
where  fevers  are  common.  In  winter,  from 
May  to  November,  the  greater  part  of  the 
plains  is  inundated.  The  exports  mainly  con- 
sist of  coflee,  cacao,  indigo,  hides,  sugar,  cot- 
ton, and  tobacco,  to  foreign  countries;  and 
salt,  preserves,  cassava,  plantains,  rum,  maize, 
rice,  itc,  to  the  neighboring  states.  Some 
homed  cattle  and  swine  are  reared;  and 
there  are  numerous  herds  of  asses.  II*  A  town 
from  which  the  state  takes  its  name,  situated 
30  m.  S.  W.  of  Valencia,  famous  for  a  battle 
fought  there  on  June  24,  1821,  which  was  de- 
cisive of  the  independence  of  Venezuela  and 
the  associated  republics. 

CARACALLA,  Harcns  AnrcOos  ABtmiiiiiis,  a  Ro- 
man emperor,  born  at  Lyons  A.  D.  188,  died  in 
217.  He  was  originally  called  Bassianus,  but 
received  the  nickname  of  Caracalla  from  a 
favorite  Gallic  tunic  which  he  introduced  into 
Rome.  He  accompanied  his  father  Septimius 
Severus  on  his  expeditions  against  the  Par- 
thians  and  to  Britain,  and  on  his  death  at  York 
in  211  he  ascended  the  throne  with  his  brother 


Geta,  but  soon  caused  the  murder  of  the  lat- 
ter, and,  according  to  Dion  Cassias,  of  80,000 
Romans  who  were  his  partisans,  among  whom 
was  the  jurist  Papinian.  He  multiplied  extor- 
tions in  order  to  purchase  the  favor  of  the  sol- 
diery, gave  the  nght  of  Roman  citizenabip  to 
all  fV'ee  men  of  tlie  empire  in  order  to  impose 
taxes  upon  their  estates,  and  admitted  Egyp- 
tians to  the  senate,  ile  made  nnimportant  ex- 
peditions against  the  Ganls,  Goths,  and  Par- 
thians,  and  at  Alexandria  took  revenge  for  some 
epigrams  by  a  general  massacre  of  Uie  inhabi- 
tants. He  was  assassinated  near  Edessa  on  bis 
way  to  Carrhs9,  at  the  instigation  of  Macrinns, 
the  pretorian  prefect,  who  was  proclaimed  his 
successor  by  the  army. 

CARIcAS.  I.  A  N.  state  of  Venezuela,  border- 
ing on  the  Caribbean  sea,  Barcelona,  Gaayana, 
Apure,  Barinas,  and  Carabobo;  area,  26,461  sq. 
m.,  4,527  of  which  are  uncultivated;  pop.  about 
300,000.  The  state  may  be  said  to  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  zones.  The  first  or  northern, 
with  a  rocky  coast  dotted  with  excellent  ports, 
rich  and  fertile  valleys,  cultivated  uplands, 
barren  and  craggy  hills,  and  lofty  mountainSi 
comprises  the  agricultural  and  conmiercial  re- 
gion of  the  republic.  The  second  presents  vast 
plains  or  steppes,  extensive  table  lands,  savan- 
nas, some  low  and  others  of  considerable  ele- 
vation, small  woods,  great  palm  groves,  and 
immense  forests.  The  mountain  system  called 
the  Venezuela  coast  chain,  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  CordOlera  of  the  Andes, 
traverses  the  state  like  a  wall  uninterruptedly 
from  Puerto  Cabello  W.;  and  the  interior 
chain  in  almost  the  same  direction,  but  in  two 
separate  branches.  The  mean  elevation  of 
the  coast  chain  is  about  5,000  ft. ;  a  few  sum- 
mits, such  as  the  Silla  de  Car&cas,  attain  a 
height  of  over  8,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
These  ranges  enclose  many  longitudinal  valleys, 
remarkable  among  which  is  the  delightful  val- 
ley of  Aragua,  where  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
European  wheat  are  largely  produced.  The 
llanos  of  Caracas  are  grassy  plains,  and  the 
abode  of  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  wild 
horses.  Humboldt  gives  8.070  ft.  as  the  height 
of  the  plateau  of  Caracas.  The  state  is  watered 
by  no  fewer  than  145  rivers,  and  an  immense 
number  of  smaller  streams.  The  largest  riv- 
ers are  the  Gudrico,  Orituco  (an  afiluent  of  the 
former),  and  Manapire,  372,  213,  and  189  m. 
in  length  respectively,  and  navigable  for  180, 
150,  and  12  m.  The  lake  of  Valencia,  which  be- 
longs in  part  to  this  state,  is  27  m.  long  from  £. 
to  W.,  and  12  m.  wide ;  and  there  are  besides 
the  lagoons  of  Unare  (separated  from  the  sea 
by  a  sandy  tongue  of  land,  and  the  shores  of 
which  abound  in  excellent  salt),  Encantada, 
Taiguaiguai,  Palmananita,  and  many  smaller 
ones.  Few  of  these  lagoons  become  altogether 
dry  in  the  summer.  The  climate,  though  ex- 
tremely varied,  is  in  general  salubrious;  not- 
withstanding the  excessive  heat  in  the  plains, 
fevers  are  not  common,  except  on  some 
])art8   of  the    coast    subject   to   inundation. 
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and  in  the  dense  forests,  where  agno  is 
prevalent.  •  About  half  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  the  rest  in  cattle 
raising,  commerce,  and  arts.  Cofiee,  cacao, 
indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  maize,  rice, 
wheat,  plantains,  and  the  greater  number 
of  the  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables,  with 
a  few  of  tne  European,  are  produced.  The 
state  is  divided  into  16  cantons  and  97  parishes. 
The  chief  port  is  La  Guayra.  II.  An  inland 
city,  capital  of  the  state  and  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela,  in  lat.  10°  30'  50"  K,  Ion. 
67**  4'  46"  W.,  7  m.  from  its  port.  La  Guayra,  on 
the  Caribbean  sea,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway ;  pop.  about  60,000.  The  city  stands 
at  an  elevation  of  3,100  ft.  above  the  sea.  On 
one  side  a  slope  gradually  descends  toward 
the  river  Guaire,  fordable  in  all  seasons  except 
immediately  after  heavy  rains,  when  it  swells 
suddenly  and  rushes  rapidly  along,  but  very 
soon  subsides;  toward  the  south  is  another 
descent  to  the  river  Arauco,  here  crossed  by 
a  huidsome  bridge.  The  Caroata,  a  sort  of 
rivnlet,  separates  the  suburb  San  Juan  from 
the  city  proper;  and  the  water  of  the  Catuche, 
which  flows  through  the  town,  supplies  the 
public  fountains  and  private  residences.  The 
streets  are  straight  and  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles.  The  houses,  some  of  which  have 
several  stories,  are  well  and  strongly  built, 
and  generally  handsome.  Among  the  wealthy 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  luxurious  display 
in  their  dwellings.  There  are  10  churches,  in- 
cluding the  cathedral,  an  unsymmotrical  edifice, 
which  was  injured  by  an  earthquake  in  1826. 
Six  monasteries  and  nunneries  have  been  con- 
verted into  school  houses,  and  the  cloistral  en- 
dowment suspended.  Caracas  has  a  university, 
founded  in  1 778 :  a  seminary ;  three  academies, 
military,  painting,  and  music;  several  public 
and  a  number  of  private  schools,  a  theatre,  and 
patriotic,  agricultural,  and  emigration  societies. 
There  are  eight  fine  bridges.  Of  the  eight 
public  squares,  the  largest  has  an  area  of  3i 
acres,  is  well  [)aved,  and  is  surrounded  by 
the  principal  public  buildings  and  the  general 
market.  There  are  in  the  city  several  printing 
ofiices  and  newspapers,  and  a  number  of  pri- 
vate societies  and  corporations.  The  climate, 
compared  by  Humboldt  to  a  perpetual  spring, 
is  delightful  and  very  salubrious.  Caracas 
communicates  by  a  railway  with  its  port  La 
Guayra,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  important  com- 
merce with  the  interior  and  with  forei^  na- 
tions. ^See  Venezuela.) — Canlcas  was  found- 
ed by  Diego  Losada  in  15G7,  in  the  Valle  do  San 
Francisco,  and  was  named  Santiago  de  Leon 
de  Cardcas;  but  the  last  word,  the  name  of  the 
indigenous  inhabitants  of  that  region,  who 
energetically  strove  to  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence, has  alone  been  preserved.  In  1766  the 
city  and  the  beautiful  valley  which  BurroiuulH 
it  were  visited  by  smallpox,  which  carried  olV 
8,000  of  the  inhabitimts.  In  1812,  when  tlio 
population  was  60,000,  an  eartlKpiake  destroy- 
ed the  city,  burying  12,000  persons  beneath 


the  ruins.  Political  perturbation  following 
that  catastrophe  reduced  the  population  to 
about  85,000 ;  but  it  afterward  began  to  grow 
anew,  and  has  since  steadily  advanced. 

CARACCIOLI.  L  Donenles,  marquis,  an  Italian 
statesman,  bom  in  Naples  in  1715,  died  in 
1789.  In  1763  he  was  ambassador  to  London, 
and  in  1770  he  was  sent  in  the  same  capacity 
to  France,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Condorcet,  and  other 
encyclopsBdists.  In  1781  he  was  appointed 
viceroy  in  Sicily,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self principally  by  the  aboUtion  of  torture ;  and 
six  years  afterward  he  was  made  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  IL  FnuiMsm,  prince,  a  Neapoli- 
tan admiral,  bom  at  Naples  in  1 748,  died  in  1 799. 
He  repeatedly  commanded  the  Neapolitan  fleet, 
when  acting  in  concert  with  the  English  against 
the  French.  In  1798  he  commanded  one  of 
the  vessels  which  conveyed  the  royal  family 
to  Sicily  under  the  command  of  Nelson.  Hav- 
ing returned  to  Naples,  he  joined  the  republi- 
cans, was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
navy  of  the  **  Parthenopean  Repubhc,"  and  suc- 
cessfully opposed  with  a  few  ships  the  landing 
planned  by  the  combined  English  and  Sicilian 
fleets.  Naples  having  been  retaken  in  1799, 
he  was  arrested,  and,  in  violation  of  the  capit- 
ulation by  which  the  ofiicers  of  the  late  repub- 
lican government  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
country  unmolested,  he  was  brought  a  prison- 
er on  board  Nelson^s  ship,  arraigned  before  a 
Sicilian  court  martial,  and  condemned  to  be 
hanged.  A  request  was  presented  in  his  name 
to  the  English  admiral  for  a  less  ignominious 
mode  of  death ;  but  Nelson,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Lady  Hamilton,  declined  acceding  to 
it,  and  Caraccioli  was  suspended  from  the  yard 
arm  of  a  Neapolitan  frigate. 

CARACTACUS,  king  of  the  Silures,  an  ancient 
British  people  who  inhabited  Wales,  died  about 
A.  D.  54.  He  resisted  the  Romans  for  nine 
years.  Ostorius,  sent  by  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, at  length  defeated  him  and  took  his  wife 
and  children  prisoners.  He  himself  took  ref- 
uge with  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes 
(York),  who  delivered  him  for  a  reward  to  the 
emperor.  He  was  taken  to  Rome  (51)  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  people;  he  afterward  addressed 
the  emperor  in  a  speech  which  has  been  pre- 
served by  Tacitus.  His  proud  bearing  and 
noble  and  pathetic  speech  so  won  the  admira- 
tion of  Agripnina  and  Claudius,  that  they  par- 
doned him  anu  discharge<l  him  with  presents. 

CARAFA  DE  COLOBRANO,  flfldielf,  an  Italian 
composer,  bom  in  Naples,  Nov.  28,  1785,  died 
hi  Paris,  July  26, 1872.  He  studied  music  under 
eminent  masters,  but  enlisted  in  the  Italian 
army,  was  captunnl  by  the  French  in  1806,  be- 
came iKjuerry  of  Murat>  and  subsequently  serv- 
ikI  under  him  in  Sicily  and  in  Russia,  leaving 
the  army  in  1H14  with  tlie  rank  of  chief  ot 
squadron.  Returning  to  Italy,  soveral  of  his 
«)penu«  were  suocossfiilly  produewl  at  Naples, 
Venice,  Milan,  and  Vienna;  and  in  1821  he 
became  a  permanent  resident  of  Paris.    Promi- 
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nent  amonp^  tho  nnmerous  operas  which  he 
brought  out  there  were  Le  solitaire  and  Ma- 
mniello ;  but  even  these,  though  remarkable  for 
sweetness  and  vivacity,  are  now  obsolete,  and 
the  attempt  to  revive  Le  solitaire  in  1856  was 
unsuccessful.  He  has  been  charged  with  imita- 
ting Rossini,  but  his  merits  as  a  composer  of 
pleasing  though  not  vigorous  music  were  in- 
contestable, and  ho  was  elected  to  the  academy 
of  lino  arts,  and  was  professor  at  the  conserva- 
toire and  director  of  the  military  music  at  tho 
Gymnase,  and  in  1847  was  made  an  officer  of 
tho  legion  of  honor.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  poverty. 

CARAITES.    See  Kabaites. 

CARAMAN,  or  Ktraman  (anc.  Laranda\  a  town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  and  58  m.  S. 
E.  of  Konieh,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taurus ;  pop. 
about  12,000.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  several 
beautiful  Saracenic  mosques,  one  of  which  is  of 
marble,  covered  with  arabescjues,  and  supported 
in  the  interior  by  rows  of  columns.  There  aro 
also  several  temples  of  modem  date,  a  handsome 
Armenian  church,  and  a  Turkish  castle  encom- 
passed by  a  wall  which  also  encloses  about 
100  houses.  Coarse  blue  cotton  cloths  and  simi- 
lar fabrics  are  manufactured. — Little  is  known 
of  the  ancient  Laranda,  on  or  near  the  ruins  of 
which  tho  present  town  was  founded  in  the 
14th  century  by  Karaman  Oglu,  a  Turkish 
chief,  after  whom  it  was  named.  It  was  the 
capital  of  a  Turkish  kingdom  until  the  subjec- 
tion of  Caramania  by  B^yazet  II.  in  1486,  when 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Ko- 
nieh (Iconium).  Tho  name  of  I^randa  or  La- 
renda  is  still  used  by  the  Christian  inhabitants 
of  the  country. 

CARAHAAflA,  Ktfuiaiilt,  or  Karanao^  the  for- 
mer designation  of  a  province  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  now  included 
in  the  vilayet  of  Konieh,  mainly  between  lat. 
87°  and  39°  K,  and  Ion.  31°  and  36°  E.  It 
embraces  ancient  Lycaonia  and  Isauria,  and 
portions  of  Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  and 
Cappadocia.  It  is  noted  for  its  genial  climate, 
and  for  its  tobacco,  silk,  cotton,  sesamum, 
honey,  wax,  and  excellent  fruit.  The  soil  is  rich 
and  dry,  yielding  abundant  harvests ;  the  vine 
and  fig  tree,  the  laurel,  myrtle,  and  clematis, 
and  many  odoriferous  shrubs  flourish  in  pro- 
fusion. The  Taurus  range  traverses  its  entire 
length,  and  forests  of  oaks  and  pines  100  ft. 
high  cover  the  mountain.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Kizil-Irmak  and  the  Sihun.  In  the 
8.  W.  are  numerous  small  lakes,  also  mineral 
springs.  Fish  abound  in  the  rivers  and  tlio 
numerous  small  streams  of  the  country.  The 
inhabitants  are  mainly  devoted  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  particularly  to  the  rearing  of  live 
stock,  the  vast  plains  affording  abuinlant  pas- 
turage. Tlie  villages  of  the  shepherds  are  com- 
posed of  huts  covered  with  skins ;  most  other 
houses  are  of  earth,  or  of  brick  baked  in  the 
sun,  and  present  a  miserable  appearance.  Trade 
embraces,  besides  the  products  named,  wool, 
horse  an<l  camel  hair,  gum  tragacanth,  which 


abounds  in  the  mountainous  districta,  and 
various  other  commodities.  The  exports  are 
carried  on  by  caravans  or  through  the  nearest 
shipping  ports. 

CARAT,  the  name  of  an  imaginary  weight  by 
which  diamonds  are  rated;  and  also  a  term 
used  for  expressing  the  fineness  or  pnrity  of 
gold.  The  alloy  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  24 
parts  called  carats,  and  its  fineness  is  reckoned 
according  to  the  number  of  these  which  are 
pure  gold.  Gold  20  carats  fine  is  20  parts  of 
pure  gold  alloyed  with  4  of  some  other  metal 
The  term  has  been  so  long  in  use  that  its  ori- 
gin is  very  obscure.  Some  suppose 'it  to  be 
derived  from  the  Greek  xepdrtov,  a  fruit  corre- 
sponding to  the  Latin  siliqua;  whence  the  Arab 
word  hyrat,  a  weight,  imaginary  part,  or  share. 
Bruce  says  of  a  bean  he  met  with  in  a  famous 
gold  mart  of  Africa:  **The  fruit  of  the  tree 
called  kvara  is  a  red  bean  which  seems  to  hare 
been  in  the  earliest  ages  used  for  a  weight  of 
gold.  This  bean  is  called  carat^'  As  nsaally 
employed  by  jewellers,  the  weight  of  a  carat 
is  4  imaginary  grains,  of  which  74^  are  re- 
quired to  counterbalance  72  grains  troj. 

CARAVAGGIO,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince and  14  m.  S.  of  Bergamo;  pop.  about 
7,000.  The  old  walls  have  been  recently  de- 
molished, but  a  ditch  filled  with  water  stUl 
remains,  and  is  crossed  by  six  bridges.  The 
parish  church  has  a  high  bell  tower,  and  paint- 
ings by  Campi ;  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  Ma- 
donna, beautifully  situated  a  little  way  oat  of 
the  town,  is  a  popular  resort  of  pilgrims.  In 
1448  a  Venetian  army  was  totally  defeated 
here  by  the  Milanese  under  Francesco  Sforza. 

CARAVAGGIO.  I.  HldMl  AiMde  AmIgU  4% an 
Italian  painter,  bom  at  Oaravaggio  in  1569, 
died  near  Porto  Ercole  in  1609.  His  father 
was  a  mason.  He  himself  in  his  boyhood 
was  a  paint  grinder  for  artists  in  JfilsjL 
These  artists  awakened  his  genius  and  lore 
for  art,  and  he  made  his  way  to  Venice,  where 
ho  studied  the  works  of  Giorgione,  whom 
he  imitated  in  his  earlier  style.  Leaviog 
Venice,  he  went  to  Home  and  engaged  him- 
self to  a  trading  artist,  for  whom  he  painted 
chiefly  flower  and  fruit  pieces.  Soon  weary- 
ing of  this,  he  adopted  a  peculiar  style  of  his 
own,  of  which  he  was  the  chief  master.  His 
life  was  wild  and  vagrant.  Having  killed  a 
companion  in  a  brawl  at  Rome,  he  fled  to 
Naples,  and  thence  to  Malta,  where  he  was 
knighted.  Another  quarrel  with  a  person  of 
rank  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison. 
Contri\ing  to  escape,  he  fled  to  Sicily,  but  was 
pursued,  assaulted  by  armed  men,  and  serious- 
ly wounded.  His  friends  having  procured  the 
pope's  pardon  for  his  first  crime,  he  returned 
to  Italy,  but  on  landing  at  Porto  Ercole  in 
Tuscany  was  arrested  by  mistake,  lost  his 
money  and  clothes,  suflfered  from  inflammation 
in  his  unhealed  wounds,  from  heat,  anxiety, 
and  exhaustion,  and  sat  down  and  died  near 
that  place,  on  his  way  to  Rome.  He  was  40 
years  old.     His  pictures  treat  of  Tulgar  and 
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often  repulsive  themes.  Ilia  imagination  was 
coarse,  nis  temper  gloomy  and  passionate. 
But  his  paintings,  however  gross  in  conception, 
display  grandeur,  power,  and  pathos.  Anni- 
bale  Carracci  said  of  Caravaggio  that  "he 
ground  flesh,"  not  pigments.  Some  of  his 
sacred  pieces  were  so  oftensive  that  they  were 
removed  from  the  altars  they  occupied.  Cara- 
vaggio's  most  celebrated  work  is  an  "  Entomb- 
ment of  Christ"  in  the  Vatican.  A  "St.  Se- 
bastian "  in  the  capitol  at  Rome,  and  a  "  Sup- 
per at  Emmaus "  in  the  palazzo  Borghese,  are 
among  his  masterpieces.  A  "  Holy  Family," 
in  the  same  palace,  has  been  much  admired. 
II.  PoUdoro  Caldara  da,  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Caravaggio  in  1495,  murdered  at  Messina 
in  1543.  Of  humble  parentage,  he  found  em- 
ployment in  Rome  as  a  workman  for  the  artists 
who  were  engaged  in  copying  the  paintings  of 
Raphael ;  and  attracting  the  attention  of  that 
master  by  his  talent,  he  became  his  most  dis- 
tinguished disciple,  as  attested  by  his  friezes 
and  other  ornaments  for  RaphaePs  paintings  in 
the  Vatican,  which  acquired  celebrity  as  exqui- 
site imitations  of  Athenian  purity  and  perfec- 
tion. He  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  masters 
to  employ  chiaroscuro  in  the  management  of 
masses  of  light  and  shadow,  and  he  and  his 
friend  Maturino  were  extensively  engaged  in 
embellishing  the  exteriors  of  the  principal  pal- 
aces and  houses  with  paintings  of  illustrious 
masters,  in  the  sgraffito  style.  In  1527,  when 
Rome  was  sacked  by  the  imperialists,  he  fled 
to  Naples,  where  Andrea  da  Salerno  procured 
employment  for  him ;  and  subseqHently  ho  de- 
signed at  Messina  the  triumj>hal  arches  erected 
on  occasion  of  the  return  of  Charies  V.  from 
Tunis,  and  executed  in  the  same  city  his  mas- 
terpiece, representing  Christ  bearing  the  cross. 
He  was  aboat  to  return  to  Rome  when  he  was 
murdered  and  robbed  by  his  Sicilian  servant. 
His  principal  paintings  are  in  Rome,  Naples, 
and  Messina. 

ClRAVA^r  and  CABATANSART,  an  organized 
company  of  travellers  or  pilgrims  in  Asia  and' 
Africa,  and  an  edifice  for  their  lodging.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Persian  cdrvdn,  a 
trader.  Caravans  are  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  protection.  Every  caravan  is  un- 
der the  command  of  a  chief  (caravan-bash i\ 
and  is  subjected  to  regular  discipline.  Many 
of  them  are  under  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, by  whom  the  chief  is  appointed,  and 
are  attended  by  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 
for  defence.  Camels  are  used  as  a  means 
of  conveyance  on  account  of  their  remark- 
able powers  of  endurance,  and  there  are  gen- 
erally more  camels  than  persons  in  a  cara- 
van. The  commercial  intercourse  of  Asia  and 
Africa  from  the  earliest  period  has  been  car- 
ried on  chiefly  in  this  way  ;  and  in  this  country 
the  trade  between  Kansas  and  New  Mexico  is 
conducted  by  caravans  of  wagons.  The  most 
noted  caravans  are  those  of  pilgrims  who  an- 
nually proceed  to  Mecca  from  every  country 
where  the  Mohammedan  faith  is  established. 
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The  principal  caravans  are  those  of  Damascus, 
composed  of  pilgrims  from  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  and  Cairo,  consisting  of  Mohammedans 
from  all  parts  of  Africa.  The  Syrian  caravan 
is  accompanied  by  one  of  the  military  pashas 
of  Damascus  or  one  of  his  principal  oflicers, 
and  usually  travels  by  night  only,  when  torches 
are  used.  An  important  commerce  in  all  kinds 
of  Indian,  Arabian,  and  Persian  commodities 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  caravans  which  pro- 
ceed from  Bagdad  and  Bassorah  to  Aleppo, 
Damascus,  and  Diarbekir;  while  European 
goods,  chiefly  English  cottons,  are  distributed 
throughout  the  interior  of  Asiatic  Turkey  by 
the  same  means.  Formerly  a  caravan  con- 
sisted of  from  500  to  4,000  persons,  and  an 
equal  or  greater  number  of  camels ;  but  many 
of  them,  especially  those  to  Mecca,  are  now 
much  smaller  and  of  less  importance,  owing  to 
the  improved  means  of  modern  travel. — The 
caravansaries  for  pilgrims,  now  better  known 
by  the  Turks  and  Arabs  as  khans,  for  the  most 
part  built  as  charities,  are  generally  the  rudest 
structures  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tection. They  are  chiefly  erected  in  desert 
places,  and  are  furnished  with  water  brought 
from  a  great  distance.  The  caravansaries  in 
cities,  intended  more  for  traders,  are  better 
built,  and  sometimes  contain  very  good  apart- 
ments, though  unfurnished. 

CARAVELLAS,  a  seaport  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Bahia,  on  a  river  and  near  the  bay 
of  the  same  name,  475  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  in  lat.  17°  32'  S.,  Ion.  89°  14'  W. ;  pop. 
of  the  town  and  district  about  6,000.  The 
town,  though  of  small  size,  is  handsomely  built 
on  a  sandy  elevation,  and  presents  a  cheerful 
and  agreeable  aspect.  Its  importance  is  main- 
ly due  to  its  being  the  port  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Abrolhos 
whale  fishery.  The  fishery  lasts  from  the  end 
of  June  till  the  end  of  September ;  the  cachalot 
is  the  whale  chiefly  caught,  and  each  one 
usually  affords  from  2,000  to  3,000  gallons  of 
oil,  worth  on  the  spot  from  80  cents  to  $1  60 
per  gallon.  There  is  also  considerable  coast- 
mg  trade.  In  the  neighborhood  are  extensive 
groves  of  cocoa  palms. 

CABAWAY,  the  fruit  or  seeds  of  the  earum 
earui,  a  small  biennial  plant  of  the  family  t/m- 
MUfercp^  which  grows  wild  in  the  meadows 
and  pastures  of  central  and  northern  Europe, 
and  IS  cultivated  in  gardens,  as  it  is  in  tnis 
country.  The  root,  which  in  the  cultivated 
plant  resembles  the  parsnip,  is  used  for  food  in 
the  north  of  Europe.  The  seeds  mature  the 
second  year  of  the  growth  of  the  plant.  They 
are  used  in  confectionery,  to  flavor  licjuors  and 
cakes,  and  also  bread,  cheese,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  food.  Their  medicinal  action  is  to 
stimulate  the  digestive  organs,  and  remove 
flatulency ;  they  are  used  also  to  aid  or  modify 
the  action  of  other  medicines.  An  essential 
oil,  oleum  can\  is  prei)ared  by  distillation  of 
the  seeds,  which  posses-^es  their  properties,  and 
is  used  to  flavor  medicines,  and  to  correct  their 
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nauseating  and  griping  effocte.    Corawaj  sc«d  ' 
is  imported  from  Europe,  and  ig  also  su|>pliud 


in  part  from  onr  own  gardens.  It  is  largely 
cultivated  in  Essex  and  ^uHblk,  Eniiland. 

CUBlZonC  ICID.    Bee  Picmo  Acid. 

CAKBOLIC  ICW  (Hvnonyiiiets  carbon  oil  acid, 
plienol,  phenyl  hyUrute,  ]ibenyl  oxyhydrate, 
phenyl  alcohol,  phenoua  airid,  plieni<^  oetd, 
phenylio  acid,  ptienytouH  aciil,  phenylin  alcohol, 
phenolic  aeiil,  plienyluted  water,  siiirol,  ealy- 
con,  coal-tar  creosote,  and  incorrectly  creoKito 
and  cresylic  acid),  a  chemical  sul>staiice  now 
largely  employed  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  In 
1833  Reiclicnbacli  diacovered  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  tho  distillation  of  beech-wood  tar  a 
peculiar  body  to  which,  on  account  of  its  prop- 
erty of  preserving  meat  from  decay,  he  gave 
the  name  of  creosote.  In  1831  Runge  foaud  a 
rimitar  lub^tance  in  coal  tar,  which  he  named 
carbolic  acid,  or  carbon  oil  acid.  Immediately 
there  arose  a  controyemy  among  chemists  as  to 
the  true  constitution  of  these  two  bodies.  Gci- 
chenbacli,  jealous  of  hi*  fame,  maintained  that 
they  were  identical;  hot  Laurent  inl  Ml  found 
carbolic  arid  to  be  a  different  bnly  from  creo- 
sote, and  it  na.i  he  who  introiluced  the  new 
name  of  phenol,  pheaic.  acid,  phenylir  hydrate 
(Or.  faliiiv,  to  light),  in  allusion  to  the  use  of 
coal  gas  for  illuminating  purposes.  The  con- 
fuMon  enfrcndered  by  these  early  eontrorersivs 
is  still  aitparent  in  scientific  works,  and  even 
Gmulin  treats  of  carbolic  acid  and  creosote  as 
being  identical.  The  difficulties  of  the  ease 
have  not  been  improved  by  tlio  multiplicity  of 
natncM  which  liare  l>een  given  to  the  coiii- 
p<tundi^  For  the  sake  of  of'cnracy  u[i<l  simiili- 
city,  it  would  have  been  better  if  uU  parties 
hail  adhered  to  RnnfK's  original  name  of  cnr- 
Ijolic  arid. — Runge  wrote  in  1834:  "Carbolic 
acid  is  n  colorless,  add,  oily  stutF,  that  sinks 
under  water,  an<l  possesses  great  refracting 
power.  Its  (idor  is  empyrcitmatii-.  tiisto  highly 
caustic  imii  liuriiing.  It  has  jHtwerful  action 
on  the  skin,  accompanied  l>y  u  liuming  seusa- 
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tioD,  producing  a  white  stain,  wbicL  afterwaid 
becomes  red,  and  the  skin  peels  otT.  In  tbi* 
respect  it  resembles  creosote,  but  it  diffent  from 
creosote  in  being  decidedly  acid,  in  being  pre- 
cipitated by  acetate  of  lead,  and  in  not  lieing 
acted  upon  by  ammonia  and  air,  but  cliangeil 
by  even  dilute  nitric  acid  into  a  red-brown  soh- 
Etunce;  it  also  precipitates  gelatine;  all  which 
properties  are  wanting  in  creosote.  Carbolic 
acid  precipitates  albumen  as  well  as  gluten,  and 
protects  organic  matter  from  decay;  and  what 
IS  more  remarkable,  it  immediately  remove* 
all  odor  fhim  decaying  organic  matter,  such  as 
meat,  when  this  class  of  bodies  is  covered  with 
tho  li<|uid  aeid,  and  in  tliis  progierty  is  prefera- 
ble to  chlorine.  It  ia  not  identical  with  the 
principle  of  smoke,  as  meat  treated  with  it 
tastes  aljominably."  In  his  treatiso  on  ele- 
mentary chemistry,  published  in  1847,  Kangc 
recommends  carliolic  acid  for  the  embolminc 
of  l>odie« ;  he  says :  "  Tho  carbolic  acid  of  cod 
tar,  discovered   by  me,  is  preferable  for  thii 

Eurpose  to  soblimate  or  any  other  igent;  it 
as  eitraordinnry  actjon  on  decaying  matter; 
for  example,  stinking  fish  become  entirely  ino- 
dorous in  carbolic  acid,  and  after  being  dried 
are  nut  again  subject  to  pntrefaction."  Binc« 
the  early  researches  of  Range  many  new  fact* 
have  been  ascertained  in  reference  to  tho  body 
diseOTcrcd  by  him.  Carlmlio  acid  crjBtclliwt 
at  ordinary  tempcratnres  in  long  cotorlew  De»- 
dies,  apparently  belonging  to  the  trimetric  as- 
tern and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  ISMS. 
The  crystals  melt  at  106°  F.,  while  the  liquid 
boils  at  809°.  They  are  deliquescent,  amdl 
like  wood-tar  creosote,  require  36  to  80  ports  of 
water  for  solution,  bnt  dissolve  in  all  propor- 
tions in  alcohol,  ether,  glycerine,  and  itroiig 
acetic  acid.  Much  of  commercial  creoaot* 
consists  solely  of  carbolic  acid.  Compoands 
of  carbolic  acid  with  potash,  soda,  lime,  ftc^ 
can  he  obtained ;  they  are  cialled  corbolatea, 
and  are  quite  unstable.  It  is  a  volatile  reb- 
stance,  and  is  hence  readily  diffased  tbron^  the 
air.  A  plumped  bide  immersed  in  an  aqneotu 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  not  tanned,  bnt  it  is 
not  liable  to  further  putrefaction.  India  mb- 
ber  is  not  attacked  by  carbolie  acid,  but  colo- 

S 'ionium,  copal,  and  other  resins  ore  eonl; 
B8olve<l  by  it,  and  remain  sticky  on  dryinf^ 
which  prevents  this  property  of  the  acid  fran 
being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish. 
It  is  a  violent  poison  to  plants  and  animals, 
and  hence  must  be  handled  with  core.  The 
cases  of  death  from  its  incantions  use  are  nn- 
merous.  Owing  to  its  antiseptic  power,  car- 
bolic acid  is  a  valuable  topical  apidication  ia 
many  surpcal  cases  attended  with  offeiiMve 
(lurulent  or  other  discharges.  It  was  eilen- 
sively  tried  by  Crookes  tts  a  prophylactic  againit 
the  s|iread  of  the  cattle  plague.  As  it  is  a  vola- 
tile guhstanec.  it  possesses  the  great  advantage 
of  being  readily  ditfused  through  the  air. — Car- 
bolic acid  paper,  which  is  mnch  used  for  pack- 
ing fresh  meats,  is  prepared  by  melting  five 
parts  of  stenriue  at  a  gentle  heat,  then  Ihor- 
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OQghly  incorporating  two  parts  of  carbolic  acid, 
and  subsequently  adding  live  parts  of  melted 
paraffine.  When  fused  it  can  be  applied  with 
a  brush.  Pieces  of  card-board  paper  saturated 
with  the  acid  are  employed  as  antiseptics  and 
insect  exterminators.  When  dissolved  in  2.30 
parts  of  water  it  is  used  as  a  gargle,  or  in  25 
parts  for  painting  the  throat,  or  in  50  i)arts  for 
a  carbolic  spray.  It  may  be  readily  mingled 
with  olive  or  other  oils  (1  to  25),  or  with  gly- 
cerine, for  dressing  cuts  and  sores.  A  great 
number  of  remedial  agents  and  disinfecting 
compounds  have  been  prepared  with  carbolic 
acid,  a  description  of  which  may  be  found  in 
"  The  Antiseptic  System :  a  Treatise  on  Car- 
bolic Acid  and  its  Compounds,"  by  A.  E.  San- 
som,  M.  D.,  London ;  also  in  a  pamphlet  by 
Br.  E.  R.  Squibb  of  Brooklyn,  "  On  the  Phe- 
nols from  C/oal  Tar."  In  cases  of  accidental 
poisoning,  olive  oil  and  castor  oil  are  freely 
given.  Saccharate  of  lime  is  also  recommend- 
ed as  a  remedy,  and  while  this  is  preparing  a 
little  carbonate  of  lime  can  be  administered. — 
Some  of  the  distinguishing  differences  between 
oarbolio  acid  and  creosote  are :  An  alcoholic 
•olution  of  carbolic  acid  is  turned  brown  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  ferric  chloride;  creosote 
similarly  treated  yields  an  emerald  green  color. 
Carbolic  vapor  passed  over  heated  zinc  dust  is 
easily  reduced  to  benzole.  Carbolic  acid  boils 
at  369®  F. ;  creosote  readily  dries  up  at  212°. 
Carbolic  acid  does  not  affect  a  ray  of  polarized 
light ;  creosote  bends  it  to  the  right.  Carbolic 
acid  gives  a  jelly  when  shaken  with  collodion; 
creosote  does  not.  The  substitution  products 
and  the  colors  derived  from  carbolic  acid  are 
also  characteristic.  —  Numerous  compounds, 
some  of  them  of  great  value  in  the  arts,  have 
been  prepared  from  carbolic  acid,  which  will 
be  described  under  their  respective  names; 
the  most  important  of  them  is  perhaps  picric 
acid.  Berthelot  has  succeeded  in  preparing 
carbolic  acid  from  acetylene,  by  treating  the 
latter  with  sulphuric  acid,  making  a  potash 
salt  with  the  product,  and  subsequently  fusing 
with  caustic  potash,  when  carbolic  acid  is  co- 
piously evolved.  Very  similar  to  carbolic  acid 
are  two  compounds,  often  found  associated 
with  it,  called  cresol  and  xylol,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  many  instances  as  substitutes  for 
carbolic  acid.  It  is  proposed  to  call  this  class 
of  remedies  azymotics,  from  their  property  of 
preventing  and  sometimes  healing  infections  or 
2)^10110  diseases,  i*.  ^.,  diseases  produced  by 
fermentation,  according  to  the  germ  theory  of 
this  class  of  phenomena.  — The  following  method 
of  obtaining  pure  carbolic  acid  from  coal  tar  is 
given  by  Hugo  Mailer  (Zeitschrift  fur  Chemie, 
1865,  p.  270) :  The  aqueous  solution  obtained  by 
treating  coal  tar  with  caustic  soda  or  milk  of 
lime,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  which  contains, 
besides  carbolic  acid,  certain  easily  oxidizable 
substances,  and  a  not  inconsiderable  quantity 
of  naphthaline,  is  diluted  with  water  as  long  as 
naphthaline  is  thereby  separated,  and  the  liquid, 
which  soon  turns  dark  brown,  is  exposed  to 


the  air  in  shallow  vessels  for  several  days  and 
frequently  stirred.  The  brown  solution  is  then 
filtered,  the  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  contained 
in  a  given  quantity  of  it  is  determined,  and  the 
proportion  of  acid  required  to  precipitate  the 
entire  amount  is  calculated  therefrom.  If  now 
one  sixth  to  one  eighth  of  this  quantity  of  acid 
bo  added  to  the  liquid,  with  constant  stirring, 
the  resinous  substances  altered  by  the  action 
of  the  air  are  first  precipitated,  together  with 
larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  cresol  and  xylol. 
A  further  addition  of  acid  precipitates  chiefly 
cresol,  and  after  a  few  trials  it  is  generally  pos- 
sible so  to  ac^ust  the  quantity  of  acid  that  the 
third  and  last  precipitation  shall  yield  nearly 
pure  carbolic  acid,  which  crystallizes  after  a 
single  distillation.  As  even  a  small  quantity 
of  water  prevents  its  crystallization,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  this  water  completely  by  heat- 
ing the  carbolic  acid  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point,  while  a  stream  of  dry  air  is  passed  over 
it.  The  crystallization  may  be  accelerated  by 
cooling,  or  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  crystallized  carbolic  acid.  Crude  car- 
bolic acid,  such  as  is  obtained  from  tar  refine- 
ries, may  be  conveniently  purified  by  treating 
it  several  times  in  succession  with  soda  ley. 
The  first  extracts  contain  the  purer  product ; 
the  precipitation  of  the  carbolic  acid  must,  how- 
ever, be  preceded  by  dilution  with  water  and 
exj)osure  to  the  air.  A  |>erfectly  pure  product, 
remaining  colorless  when  preserved,  is  obtained 
only  when  the  substances  which  turn  brown 
by  oxidation  have  been  completely  removed 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  Carbolic  acid  com- 
monly contains  a  small  quantity  of  a  very  disa- 
greeably smelling  sulphur  compound  (phenyl 
sulphide),  which  may  bo  removed  by  distilla- 
tion over  a  small  quantity  of  lead  oxide. — For 
the  preparation  of  crystallized  carbolic  acid, 
Bickerdike  ("Chemical  News,"  xvi.,  p.  188) 
recommends  that  the  commercial  product,  puri- 
fied by  one  rectification,  be  dehydrated  with  one 
or  two  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  cop- 
per. The  distillate  solidifies  for  the  most  part 
at  16°  C,  especially  in  contact  with  solid  car- 
bolic acid. 

CARBON  (Lat.  earhoy  coal ;  symbol,  C),  one 
of  the  most  common  and  important  substances 
in  nature,  occurring  in  a  great  variety  of  forms 
in  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  king- 
doms, in  tlie  two  first  named  being  by  far  the 
most  considerable  element.  The  charcoal  pre- 
pared from  many  substances  belonging  to  these 
presents  it  pure ;  but  the  diamond  is  crystal- 
lized carbon,  contaminated,  when  colorless,  by 
no  foreign  admixture.  In  this  form  carbon 
possesses  the  most  brilliant  lustre,  and  a  hard- 
ness unsurpassed,  which  is  represented  upon 
the  mineralogical  scale  by  the  highest  numl)er, 
10.  (See  Diamond.)  Carbon  is  remarkable 
for  its  allotropic  character,  presenting  itself 
under  various  forms  while  still  in  a  state  of 
purity.  Besides  those  named,  graphite  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  its  forms,  the  trace  of  other 
substances  met  with  in  its  purest  qualities  be- 
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ing  considered  accidental ;  also  gas  carbon,  the 
extremely  hard  substance  which  is  deposited 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  gas  retorts;  and 
lampblack,  the  soot  deposited  by  highly  com- 
bustible bodies,  as  they  are  imperfectly  con- 
sumed. When  one  atom  of  carbon  is  com- 
bined with  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  it  fonns  the 
compound  carbonic  anhydride,  commonly  call- 
ed carbonic  acid  gas,  an  essential  constituent 
of  solid  limestones  and  otlier  carbonates,  and, 
in  a  gaseous  fonn,  of  the  atmospheric  air.  Its 
compounds  with  hydrogen  are  called  hydro- 
carbons; they  occur  in  gaseous,  solid,  and 
liquid  forms.  Tiie  chemical  equivalent  of  car- 
bon is  12,  established  by  Dumas  by  the  dia- 
mond, when  consumed  in  a  stream  of  oxygen 
gas,  combining  with  this  in  the  i>roportion  of 
12  parts  to  82.  Carbon  resists  the  influence 
of  many  reagents  which  powerfully  affect  other 
bodies;  acids  and  alkalies  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures have  no  effect  upon  it  in  its  denser 
forms ;  but  charcoal  is  oxidized  in  boiling  nitric 
acid.  Neither  is  it  affected  by  the  strongest 
heat  attainable  in  furnaces,  provided  it  be  i)ro- 
tected  from  the  action  of  air  or  oxygen.  Pieces 
of  charcoal  are  found  enclosed  in  the  cinders 
of  the  blast  ttirnace,  whicii  have  been  for  24 
hours  or  more  in  the  intense  heat  of  its  in- 
terior, among  melting  ores  and  limestones,  but 
protected  in  some  way  from  exposure  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  blast.  The  only  indications  of 
volatilization  or  fusion  which  it  can  be  made 
to  exhibit,  are  seen  by  exposing  it  in  a  vacuum 
to  the  heat  from  a  Bunsen's  battery  of  several 
hundred  pairs,  so  arranged  in  five  or  six  series 
as  to  form  100  pairs  of  five  or  six  times  the  or- 
dinary size.  It  is  then  volatilized,  and  collects 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  black 
crystalline  powder.  It  is  ultimately  converted 
into  graphite.  Diamond  is  similarly  affected. 
No  substance,  unless  it  be  crystallized  boron, 
is  more  unalterable  in  most  conditions  in 
which  other  bodies  undergo  a  chemical  change. 
It  is  taken  up  by  some  metals  when  these 
are  fused  in  contact  with  it,  and  its  presence 
in  cast  iron  and  steel  imparts  to  them  the 
qualities  that  distinguish  them  from  malleable 
iron.  In  connection  with  the  question  of  the 
volatility  of  carbon  at  high  temperatures,  Eis- 
ner has  observed  that  when  porcelain  vessels 
are  heated  in  the  pottery  furnace  on  trays 
made  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  graphite,  they 
become  brown-black  throughout  their  mass, 
and  covered  with  a  light  gray  specular  glaze. 
This  result  is  attributed  bv  him  to  volatiliza- 
tion  of  the  carbon.  Regnault,  on  the  contrary, 
ascribes  it  to  the  fonnation  of  a  hydro-car- 
bon.— The  most  valuable  qualities  of  carbon  in 
practical  uses  are  its  strong  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen at  high  temperatures,  and  its  power  of  re- 
sisting in  some  of  its  forms  the  high  heat  of 
furnaces.  The  former  quality  gives  to  many 
of  its  varieties  their  value  as  combustibles  (see 
FiEL),  and  it  also  renders  carbon  a  most  pow- 
erful reducing  agent  of  the  oxides  of  the  met- 
als; for  which  puii)ose,  as  well  as  for  gene- 


rating heat  by  its  combnstioii,  it  is  emiilojed 
in  smelting  furnaces,  bloomaries,  &c.  its  dis- 
appearance as  carbonic  acid  gas  adds  greatly 
to  the  convenience  of  its  use  for  this  purpose*. 
Its  refractory  character  admirably  adapts  it  as 
a  material  for  crucibles ;  and  when  used  in  the 
form  of  paste  of  pure  charcoal  ]K>wder  ground 
very  finely,  and  applied  as  a  lining  to  earthen 
crucibles,  it  serves  not  merely  to  protect  the 
contents  from  injurious  contact  witn  the  outer 
vessel,  but  also  furnishes  to  these  the  best  re- 
ducing agent  or  fiux.  The  black  lead  crucibles 
or  blue  pots  are  in  part  composed  of  graphite, 
which,  when  prepared  by  grinding  and  mixing 
with  refractory  earths,  powerfully  resists  even 
the  action  of  the  blast  in  highly  heated  fur- 
naces. Other  useful  purposes  served  bj  car- 
bon are  considered  in  treating  of  the  subjects 
in  which  this  is  the  principal  element,  as  fio5E 
Black,  Charcoal,  Coal,  Coke,  Diamoxdi, 
Fuel,  Graphite,  4:c. — The  peculiar  form  of 
carbon  already  referred  to  as  being  found 
lining  gas  retorts,  and  collected  in  crevices  in 
their  interior,  possesses  a  metallic  lustre,  and 
is  of  mammillary  structure,  resulting  from  the 
aggregation  of  the  vesicles  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. It  is  sometimes  fibrous,  resembling 
graphite;  its  specific  gravity  is  1*76.  Its  hard- 
ness exceeds  that  of  any  other  form  of  carbon, 
exce])t  the  diamond.  It  is  burned  with  diffi- 
culty in  high  heat  when  exposed  to  currents  of 
air — a  property  which  renders  it  nseftil  for  the 
illuminating  points  of  the  voltaic  light.  Its 
origin  is  commonly  attributed  to  a  deposition 
of  carbon  from  olefiant  gas,  CiH«,  wliich  is 
generated  in  the  distillation  of  bituminous  coal, 
and  is  converted  by  parting  with  one  atom  of 
carbon  into  marsh  gas  or  the  light  carbnretted 
hydrogen,  CH4,  used  for  illumination. — Carbon 
is,  under  certain  circumstances,  separated  from 
cyanides  in  tlie  form  of  graphite.  This  oocors 
at  one  stage  of  the  soda  ash  manufactory  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Le  Blanc,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  recover  the  shiny  material  sepa- 
rated in  this  way  and  apply  it  for  the  same  par- 
pose  for  which  the  natural  graphite  is  nsed. 

CABBON.  L  An  £.  county  of  Pennsylvania; 
area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  28,144. 
It  is  a  mountainous  district,  made  up  of  {^utd- 
lel  ridges  running  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direc- 
tion. The  largest  of  these  is  the  Blue  or  Kit- 
tatinny  mountain,  which  bounds  the  county 
on  the  S.  £.  Anthracite  is  the  principal  pro- 
duction of  the  county.  The  coal  mines  are  in 
the  smaller  ridges  N.  W.  of  this.  Of  these, 
Mauch  Chunk,  at  the  eastern  termination  of 
the  southern  anthracite  coal  field,  is  the  most 
important.  At  the  top  of  Summit  mountain 
the  beds  have  been  opened  and  worked  like  a 
quarry,  the  coal  lying  in  a  mass  not  less  than 
50  ft.  thick,  the  Ilazleton  and  Beaver 
Meadow  mines  are  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the 
county.  The  coal  is  transported  by  railroads 
from  the  mines  to  the  Ix^high  river,  and  thence 
by  slackwater  navigati<m  and  canal,  and  also 
by  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  down  the  Le- 
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high  to  the  Delaware  river  at  Easton.  The 
Lehigh  river  traverses  the  county  across  the 
line  of  its  ridges ;  but  the  mines  are  only  on  its 
W.  side,  and  from  6  to  10  m.  or  more  distant. 
The  yield  of  the  mines  in  this  county  is  about 
one  sixth  of  the  whole  production  of  anthra- 
cite. The  Lehigh  Valley  road,  and  branches 
to  Mahanoy,  Mount  Carmel,  Hazleton,  and 
Audenried,  traverse  tlie  codinty.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  18,646  bushels  of 
wheat,  18,286  of  rye,  55,037  of  Indian  corn, 
62,493  of  oats,  12,301  of  buckwheat,  47,496  of  ^ 
potatoes,  and  6,909  tons  of  hay ;  there  were  885 
norses,  1,816  milch  cows,  1,121  other  cattle, 
515  sheep,  and  1,943  swine.  Capital,  Mauch 
Chunk.  IL  A  central  county  of  Wyoming  ter- 
ritory, extending  from  Montana  on  the  N.  to 
Colorado  on  the  S.,  intersected  by  the  N.  fork 
of  the  Platte  river,  and  watered  by  tlie  8.  fork 
and  by  Powder  and  Tongue  rivers ;  area,  over 
15,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  1,368.  The  S. 
part  is  occupied  by  Medicine  Bow  mountains, 
and  the  central  portion  contains  Black  and 
Wind  River  mountains.  Copper  and  paint 
ore  are  found,  and  coal  and  iron  in  the  S.  part, 
which  is  crossed  by  the  Union  Pacific  railroad. 
Capital,  Rawling's  Springs. 

CARBONARI  (Ital.  earhonajo^  a  charcoal  burn- 
er), a  secret  political  society,  which  became 
notorious  in  Italy  and  France  about  1818, 
though  it  had  existed  for  a  number  of  years 
before.  About  1810,  when  the  Neapolitan 
republicans,  alike  opposed  to  the  usurpation 
of  Murat  and  the  rule  of  Ferdinand,  took 
refuge  in  the  Abruzzi  mountains,  they  organ- 
ized, under  the  leadership  of  Capobianco,  a 
carbonari  society,  adopting  charcoal  as  a  sym- 
bol of  purification,  with  tlie  motto  "  Revenge 
npon  the  wolves  who  devour  the  lambs." 
Qaeen  Caroline  of  Naples  and  the  Sardinian 
minister  Maghella  are  mentioned,  in  addition  to 
Capobianco,  as  the  prime  movers  of  the* Abruzzi 
league  of  carbonari.  In  1814  the  little  Nea- 
politan town  of  Lanciano,  in  the  province  of 
Abruzzo  Citoriore,  numbered  as  many  as  2,000 
carbonari,  and  all  over  the  Abruzzi  new  socie- 
ties were  formed,  whoso  political  influence  be- 
came 80  marked  that  Prince  Moliterni  was  de- 
spatched to  them  by  Ferdinand  with  a  view  of 
securing  tlieir  cooperation  against  the  French. 
But  the  carbonari,  although  their  unwillingness 
to  bear  any  foreign  yoke  had  originally  given 
rise  to  their  association,  leaned  more  and  more 
toward  republicanism;  and,  especially  when 
the  expelled  dynasty  was  reinstated  upon  the 
throne  of  Naples,  they  assumed  an  attitude  of 
uncompromising  hostility  against  monarchy. 
From  80,000  members,  the  number  of  carbo- 
nari all  over  Italy  had  been  swelled  in  one 
month  (March,  1820)  to  the  enormous  figure  of 
nearly  700,000,  including  many  persons  of  edu- 
cation and  good  family.  The  place  where  the 
carbonari  assembled  was  called  the  haraeca^ 
or  collier's  hut ;  the  surrounding  country  was 
designated  a  forest ;  the  interior  of  the  baracca 
was  called  the  vendita^  from  the  sale  of  coals 


which  the  colliers  are  supposed  to  carry  on  in 
their  huts.  Each  province  contained  a  large 
number  of  such  haracche  or  huts,  and  the  union 
of  the  different  provincial  huts  constituted  "a 
republic."  The  leading  huts  were  called  alte 
vendite,  and  had  their  headquarters  at  Naples 
and  Salerno. — The  growing  influence  of  the 
order  alarmed  the  conservative  governments 
of  Europe,  especially  the  Bourbons,  as,  since 
1819,  the  carbonari  had  allied  themselves  with 
French  republicans.  The  trial  of  the  Corsican 
Guerini,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of 
the  alta  vendita^  had  stabbed  a  fellow  member 
for  having  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  society, 
added  to  the  excitement.  Previous  to  1819,  the 
carbonari  societies  in  France  took  their  rise 
principally  from  the  eharhonneries^  which  flour- 
ished especially  in  Franche-Comt^.  But  the 
movements  of  the  Italian  carbonari,  especially 
the  insurrections  of  1820  and  1821  in  Naples 
and  Sardinia,  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  French 
fraternity,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Buchez 
and  Flottard  a  new  movement  was  set  on  foot  in 
Paris.  Men  like  Voyer  d'Argenson,  Lafayette, 
Laffitte,  Dupont  de  TEure,  Buonarotti,  Barthe, 
Teste,  Boinvilliers,  and  other  republicans  of 
mark,  joined  the  movement,  which  adopted  the 
ritual  of  the  Abruzzi  carbonari,  with  the  sole 
modification,  that  while  the  Neapolitans  had 
only  the  one  superior  division  of  alta  renditay 
the  French  carbonari  classed  themselves  in  four 
ventes,  viz.:  vent^  particuli^rea,  venten  cen- 
trales, hautei  venteSj  and  rentes  supremes.  The 
admission  to  the  tentes  was  also  surrounded 
with  greater  formalities  in  France,  although 
after  admission  the  principle  of  equality  pre- 
vailed, and,  like  the  Italians,  the  French  car- 
bonari greeted  each  other  as  hons  couMns,  The 
statutes  of  the  French  carbonari  were  most 
stringent.  The  faintest  whisper  of  the  secrets 
of  the  society  to  outsiders  constituted  treason, 
and  was  punishable  with  death.  No  written 
communications  were  permitted.  In  1819  there 
were  about  20,000  carbonari  in  Paris.  From 
September,  1820,  to  March  16,  1821,  a  separate 
committee  sat  in  Paris  on  military  affairs,  as 
the  army  contained  a  large  number  of  carbo- 
nari. In  1821  the  government  was  ofiScially 
informed  that  the  society  existed  in  25  out  of 
the  86  departments  of  France.  The  congr^ 
national  of  the  carbonari,  which  had  its  head- 
quarters at  Paris,  seemed  for  a  time  omnipo- 
tent. All  the  insurrectionary  movements  from 
1819  to  1822  were  attributed  to  them.  One  of 
the  cardinal  points  in  the  creed  of  the  French 
carbonari  was  to  make  Paris  the  political  focus 
of  the  world.  After  the  July  revolution  of 
1830,  many  carbonari  gave  in  their  allegiance 
to  Ix)uis  Philippe;  but  at  that  time  a  new 
chnrhonnerie  demoeratique  was  founded  by 
Buonarotti  upon  the  theories  of  Babeuf,  which 
Teste,  who  was  a  prominent  member,  ex- 
pounded in  his  Prqjct  dUtne  constitution  re- 
pMicaine,  The  carbonari  are  not  known  to 
exist  in  France  at  present,  at  least  not  under 
that  name. 
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2  CAUHOXATES  CARBON  DISULPHmE 


CIRBOMTIX  tho  oombinations  of  carbonic  "  to  bo  ajrain  absorboil  on  c(K>1ing,  the  volume  (-f 

\wu\  \\  \\\\  basos,     Tlioio  nro  vcrv  nuinon)iis,  not-  the  diss<.viatc<l  izi\y  boin;r  used  a*  tho  measure 

witliMamlinir  ih.it  tbo  iwu\  it«»olt*  is  ono  of  tho  i>f  tho  heat. — If  M  and  M  represent  the  atom  *-\' 

iiioM   U'ol»lo,  and  i>  eaM.y  oxpollod  with  el^er-  any  two  uiotallio  monads.  saoha<»potas>ium  and 

vosi'iiuv  bv  neariv  all  tho  otbor  a«"id«i.     >[orelv  siHliuin.  the  ireneral  formulas  of  llie  eurhonati> 

a  rod  heat  ah»no  expels  it  from  all  tlio  carbon-  will  l>e  thus  indicated:  nonnal  salt,  MaC'O,: 

at^s  except   those  ol  poia^sa,  s^nla,  lithia.  ba-  acid  sidt,  MUCOj;  double  salt,  MM X'Oj.     The 

rwesand  strontia  ;  and  tho  la>t  two  are  do-  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  ini- 

co:iK«o<ed  by  an  inteUM'  white  heat.     In  contact  pt»rtant  earbonaies,  stune  of  which  will  be  de- 

w  i:h  chareoal  heati-it  to  redness,  all  arc  docv>ni-  scribed  under  their  respective  ba:<es : 

poxed.  and  a  metal  or  an  oxide  is  prodneod.  c*,K»^,e  of  p,.u**iam K,ro,ii,o 


re^v.r\:o.l  :>  monobasic:    in  whieh  ca-^o  ts.ey  CIRBOXDILE,  a  city  of  Luzerne  co..  Penn., 

wouiJ.  c  r.:ain  one  ov-uivalon:  o!' the  aniiydrido  on  the  Ivhiware  ar.d  ll'-ds*.»n  railr<>ad,  at  tin; 

to  o'K'  or"  ::ie  b;.s^\     lb,i:  in  v'.e  ^a^-  if  :':.e  a'.-  Lead  of  I-;uk:iWinna  val-ev.  an^l  near  the  >«»une 

ki-'ivi  a  M\vnd   o -. v.: vah lit   o:"  I'^e  ;L!:!.ydr;do  of  :!;e  I^okawaLE;i  r'ver.  llu  m.  X.  X.  W.  of 

n: .  1  >  ;  *  e  e  o:  li ' '  i  ued  w : : : :  i ": .  o  ! :«.  e  Vj  ! ' :  v-  o  x  :  .1  c  ;  1 1:  y  s  T : .  i  I  a  de*.  j  h  i  a :  pip.  in  1 S  7«  •.  »■.  3y  3.     Th  e  Lack  - 

w : : ': \  v ot .i -» ' :  :  V. e ri.  is  a' s^ ^  a  '  lea r : v -na: e  or  a ;.  i» i  a w  nr. na  v;..r. c  v  •  *  c x: rcn. cl v  ric h  in  beds  of  coal, 

car*  o:;;i:e.  i^  w  h'.^  :.*::. o  ^xi^iiiiee  «»:':  it  s*^ -</.:>*  wr.ivL  i::  the  vicisitv  ofCar:  tindale  are  20  tt. 

ev^v.\*'.r.ed  \\i:*:i  a  con<:.le-.\:iv::  of  ::a-  pr. 'Ar-  tl.ixk.    The  r-::r.t>  arc  w.-rked  bv  the  E)ela  ware 

V. V "  .•:"'•.'. ,\:t V  of  : h o  e v^* : •. : v  : v,  is  w  V. : c i .  c a r ':  o v. i o  :i:*.'.:  1 1 r.-.: ?•  ■  r.  v  ar. :i;  ot:: i^r.n v.  who  take  on t  an- 
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large  tanks  of  zinc,  and  protected  from  evap- 
oration by  a  layer  of  water.  Tlie  process  of 
its  manufacture  is  comparatively  simple.  Char- 
coal is  heated  to  redness  in  a  retort,  and  lumps 
of  sulphur  are  dropped  upon  it;  the  sulphur 
is  at  once  converted  into  vapor,  and  the  char- 
coal bums  in  it  as  readily  as  it  would  in  oxy- 
gen ;  the  resulting  compound  is  conducted  into 
a  condenser  and  run  into  suitable  tight  reser- 
voirs. The  charcoal  must  be  dry,  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  other  fetid 
compounds.  After  the  liquid  has  been  repeat- 
edly rectified  by  distillation,  its  odor  becomes 
ethereal  and  no  longer  disagreeable.  It  is  then 
absolutely  colorless,  and  closely  resembles  al- 
cohol. The  percentage  composition  of  carbon 
disulphide  is :  carbon,  15*8;  sulphur,  84'2.  It 
is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*268, 
boils  at  46°  C.  (114°  F.),  and  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances does  not  freeze  at  — 90°  C. ;  if,  how- 
ever, a  current  of  dry  air  be  passed  over  its 
surface,  producing  rapid  evaporation,  the  tem- 
perature sinks  to  — 18°  C,  and  a  portion  of  the 
liquid  is  converted  into  a  snowy  solid.  It  does 
not  combine  with  water,  but  mixes  in  all  pro- 
portions with  alcohol,  ether,  and  similar  hydro- 
carbons. It  readily  dissolves  resins,  oils,  caou- 
tchouc, gutta  percha,  camphor,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  iodine ;  is  exceedingly  infiammable, 
and  burns,  with  a  reddish  blue  flame,  to  sul- 
phurous acid  and  carbonic  acid.  When  mixed 
with  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  it  forms  an  ex- 
plosive compound.  It  has  a  high  refracting 
power  =  1*645. — Previous  to  1850  the  only 
technical  application  of  carbon  disulphide  was 
for  vulcanizing  India  rubber.  It  is  now  (1873) 
manufactured  on  an  immense  scale,  and  its 
uses  are  daily  extending.  It  is  employed  to 
extract  the  fat  from  bones  previous  to  their 
conversion  into  bone  black ;  to  dissolve  the  oil 
from  seeds  (olive,  rape,  turnip,  cotton,  linseed) ; 
to  remove  sulphur  and  bitumen  from  a  certain 
class  of  rocks ;  to  economize  the  oil  contained 
in  wool ;  to  manufacture  pure  spices ;  for  the 
purification  of  paraffine;  for  the  preparation 
of  liquid  fire ;  in  silver  plating,  a  few  drops  in 
the  bath  adding  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  deposit ; 
to  destroy  rats,  weevils,  moths,  and  vermin; 
as  a  motive  power  in  engines;  for  the  artificial 
]>roduction  of  cold ;  combined  with  oxygen,  to 
produce  an  intense  photographic  light;  for 
prisms  of  spectroscopes;  to  clean  linen  rags 
which  have  been  used  to  wipe  machinery ;  for 
the  preservation  of  meat ;  to  protect  hides  and 
furs  in  warm  climates;  to  prepare  sonorous 
wood  and  coal ;  to  extract  delicate  perfumes ; 
in  the  manufacture  of  ferrooyanido  of  potas- 
sium ;  in  medicine,  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally, as  a  ditfusible  stimulant,  accelerating  the 
pulse,  augmenting  the  animal  heat,  and  exci- 
ting the  secretions  of  the  skin,  kidneys,  &c. ; 
also  for  rheumatism  and  indolent  tumors.  It 
is  nsed  both  internally  and  externally.  Some 
of  these  applications  are  now  conducted  on  a 
It  sfiale.  cially  the  chemical  method  of 
ma  by  carbon  disulphide,  instead 


of  the  rude  fat-boiling  process  so  long  in  use. 
Carbon  disulphide  is  frequently  present  in  small 
quantities  in  illuminating  gas,  and  imparts  to 
the  gas  a  disagreeable  odor.  The  odor  of  crude 
carbon  disulphide  is  intensly  disgusting,  like 
that  of  rotten  cabbages. — Carbon  monosulphide 
and  carbon  sesquisulphide  have  been  prepared 
by  chemists,  but  very  little  is  known  of  them,  and 
even  their  existence  is  sometimes  questioned. — 
Carbon  disulphide  combines  with  the  sulphides 
of  the  alkaline  metals,  forming  a  species  of 
salts,  called  sulpho-carbonates,  such  for  in- 
stance as  the  sulpho-carbonate  of  potassium, 
KaCSs,  which  contains  3  atoms  of  sulphur  in 
the  place  of  the  3  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  cor- 
responding carbonate,  KfCO$. 

CARBONIC  ACID  GAS  (synonymea,  carbon  di- 
oxide, carbonic  anhydriae),  a  gas  discovered  in 
1757  by  Dr.  Black,  and  called  by  him  fixed  air. 
He  detected  it  in  limestone  and  magnesia,  from 
which  he  found  it  could  be  expelled  by  heat 
and  the  acids,  and  also  noticed  that  it  was  pro- 
duced by  combustion,  fermentation,  and  respi- 
ration. Lavoisier  demonstrated  its  composition 
synthetically  by  burning  carbon  in  oxygen,  and 
obtaining  this  product.  It  was  analyzed  by 
Smithson  Tennant,  by  causing  it,  as  evolved 
from  heated  limestone,  to  be  decomposed  by 
the  vapor  of  phosphorus  passing  over  it;  car- 
bon was  deposited  in  a  light  black  powder,  and 
the  oxygen  combined  with  the  phosphorus. 
The  composition  of  this  gas  is: 

Carbon.  1  atom =12,  or  per  cent 27*27 

Oxygen,  2  atoms =82,  "        72-78 

Its  chemical  equivalent  then  =  44,  and  it  is  rep- 
resented by  the  symbol  COj.  The  volume  of 
the  oxygen  it  contains  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  compound  produced.  Compared  with  air, 
its  weight  is  as  1*529  to  1.  It  may  be  poured 
almost  like  water  from  one  jar  into  another, 
displacing  the  air  before  mixing  with  it,  as 
may  be  shown  by  its  extinguishing  a  light 
placed  in  the  lower  vessel.  It  is  without  color, 
but  has  a  decided  sour  taste,  and  a  pungent 
odor.  Its  feeble  acid  reaction  is  shown  in 
transiently  changing  litmus  paper  red.  Flame 
is  immediately  extinguished  when  it  is  mixed 
with  air  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  4.  Un- 
mixed with  air,  it  is  entirely  irrespirable ;  it  is 
rejected  with  violent  spasms  of  the  glottis.  In 
the  atmosphere  it  is  universally  diffused  in 
proportion  exceeding  4  volumes  in  10,000  by 
measure,  even  at  the  greatest  height  reached 
by  man.  It  is  this  small  quantity  which  fur- 
nishes to  growing  plants  the  carbon  of  their 
solid  structures;  and  as  the  supply  is  dimin- 
ished by  this  enormous  absorption,  the  com- 
bustion and  decay  of  organic  bodies,  and  the 
respiration  of  animals,  ever  make  good  the 
deficiency.  The  great  weight  of  this  gas  tends 
to  keep  it  in  the  low  [)laces  where  it  is  gen- 
erated, though,  like  other  gases,  it  has  also 
the  tendency  to  mix  with  atmospheric  air. 
Hence  it  is  always  prudent,  before  descending 
into  badly  ventilated  wells,  to  let  a  candle 
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down  to  prove  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
pas.  It  is  related  by  Dr.  Christison  that  cases 
have  occurred  of  men  becoming  instantly  in- 
scDsiblc,  even  when  the  liglit  burned.  This 
may  be  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  the 
mixture  of  gases  not  undorstooil,  probably  to 
the  presence  of  carbonic  oxide ;  for  the  writer 
liiis  descended  into  air  so  impure  that  a  can- 
dle could  not  possibly  bo  lighted  in  it,  and  re- 
mained with  another  person  long  enough  to 
make  many  inetlectuul  attempts  to  ignite  it,  and 
this  with  no  other  effect  than  a  severe  head- 
ache. In  mines  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for 
the  men  to  continue  their  work  in  an  atmos- 
phere so  foul  that  their  candles  go  out,  and  are 
then  relighted  from  the  fire  still  in  tiie  wick, 
by  swinging  them  ipiickly  through  the  air, 
when  they  burn  a  little  while  and  go  out,  and 
are  again  relighted  in  the  same  way.  The  son 
of  Bcrthollet,  the  chemist,  who  destroyed  him- 
self by  inhaling  the  fumes  from  burning  char- 
coal, writing  down  his  sensations  at  the  time, 
remarked  that  the  candle  was  soon  extinguish- 
ed. The  lamp  continued  to  burn,  and  was 
flickering  as  he  became  himself  powerless  to 
record  more.  Persons  made  insensible  by  in- 
haling this  gas  may  bo  restored  by  immediately 
dashing  cold  watA?r  over  them.  This  is  the 
practice  pursued  at  the  famous  (irotto  del  Cane 
at  Naples,  in  order  to  restore  the  dogs  which, 
for  the  gratilication  of  visitors,  are  exposed  to 
the  fumes  of  the  gas,  into  which  they  are  dip- 
ped as  into  an  insensible  bath.  Such  natural 
accumulations  of  this  gas  are  not  very  rare, 
though  much  that  is  evolved  from  the  earth  is 
absorbed  by  the  waters  it  meets,  some  of  which 
are  almost  as  highly  charged  with  it  as  the 
*'  mineral  *'  waters  of  the  shops.  AVhen  the 
air  of  wells  is  too  impure  to  enter,  it  may  be 
driven  out  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  ventila- 
tion, by  agitating  the  coluum  for  some  time  in 
any  way,  by  the  explosion  of  powder,  or,  as 
suggested  and  practised  by  Prof.  Ilubbanl,  by 
lowering  a  vessel  containing  ignited  charcoal 
noarlv  to  the  bottom.  Incandescent  coals 
liave  the  projK'rty  of  absorbing  many  times 
their  bulk  of  this  gas,  and  when  cooled  they 
may  be  raised  up,  reignited,  and  lowered  again. 
A  well  in  which  a  candle  would  not  bum  with- 
in *20  feet  of  tlie  bottom,  was  thus  purified  in 
the  course  of  an  at^emoon. — Water  readily 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas,  from  which  it  may 
l>e  free<l  by  boiling,  freezing,  or  being  placed 
under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump. 
Vn<ler  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosi)here, 
and  at  a  temperature  of  t'm\  water  takes  up  its 
own  volume  of  tlie  gas,  and  acconling  Jis  the 
pres>u|^e  is  increased,  so  is  the  bulk  of  the  gas 
forciHl  into  the  water.  It  gives  a  pungent, 
])leasiint,  slightly  acid  taste,  and  the  sparkling 
efferveseenee  sei'n  in  bottled  li«pu>rs  in  whieli 
it  has  been  generated.  The  gas  obtained  fri»m 
pt»wdered  carb«)nate  of  lime  «>r  limestone,  ex- 
]M>sed  to  the  action  *»f  hydroehloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  is  used  to  s;it urate  water  t\»r  drinking.  It 
\»  generated  in  strong  metallic  vessels,  cai>able 


of  sustaining  a  pressure  of  fonr  or  five  atmos- 
pheres or  more.  This  is  the  "mineral  water*' 
or  "  soda  water "  of  the  apothecaries — both 
improper  names,  as  it  containi*  neither  soda 
nor  other  mineral  substance.  Exposed  to  the 
air,  the  greater  part  of  the  gas  soon  escapes, 
and  when  thoroughly  expelled  by  boiling,  the 
water  has  an  insipid  taste.  Pure  lime  water 
detects  its  ])resence  in  solution,  becoming  im- 
mediately turbid,  as  the  lime  seizes  ui>on  the 
gas,  and  is  converted  into  an  insoluble  white 
carbonate.  But  if  the  gas  is  greatlv  in  exce^ 
a  portion  of  this  is  redissolved.  Not  only  is 
limestone  soluble  in  water  impregnated  with 
this  gas,  but  metallic  bodies  are  also  acted 
upon  by  it  and  converted  into  carbonates.  As 
some  of  these  are  soluble  and  possess  ]>oi8onoi:s 
()ualities,  regard  should  always  be  had  to  this 
in  the  use  of  leaden  pipes  and  vessels  need  for 
conveying  and  containing  water,  which  by  any 
means  may  be  impregnated  with  the  gas ;  and 
the  cop]>er  gas  generators  of  the  druggist* 
should  especially  be  protected  by  a  lining  of  tin, 
glass,  or  porcelain. — By  subjecting  carbonic 
acid  gas  to  powerful  pressure.  Prof.  Faraday 
succeeded  in  obtaining  it  in  a  liquid  form. 
Thilorier  repeated  the  experimenta,  and  con- 
gealed the  condensed  gas  into  a  solid  form  like 
snow.  The  pressure  used  for  this  purpose  is 
that  of  86  to  40  atmospheres.  Sulphuric  acid 
is  made  to  react  upon  bicarbonate  of  soda  in 
strong  cast-iron  cylinders,  and  the  gas  is  passed 
through  very  small  metallic  pipes  into  a  reser- 
voir placed  in  a  freezing  mixture.  In  this  it 
solidifies.  In  one  of  the  early  experiments  of 
Thilorier,  in  a  course  of  public  lectures  at  Paris 
the  apparatus  of  cast  iron  exploded  under  the 
enormous  pressure,  and  one  of  the  assistants 
was  so  much  injured  that  he  died  in  a  few 
hours.  It  was  observed  by  Thilorier  that  when 
the  liquid  gas  was  allowed  to  escape  into  a 
brass  box  through  a  small  tube,  the  cold  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  evaporation  of  one  por- 
tion was  so  intense  that  it  served  to  congeal 
the  remainder  of  the  gas.  This  snowy  pro- 
duct, remelted  and  resolidified,  becomes  a 
clear  crystalline  solid  like  ice.  Having  a  low 
conducting  power,  it  is  not  so  volatile  as  the 
liquid  gas ;  and  though  its  real  temperature  is 
more  than  100**  below  the  zero  point  of  Fahren- 
l)eit*s  thermometer,  it  does  not  cause  a  strong 
sensation  of  cold.  Mixed  with  ether  and 
then  evaporated  under  an  exhausted  receiver, 
the  greatest  degree  of  cold  ever  known  was 
obtained  by  Prof.  Faraday.  The  spirit  ther- 
mometer sank  to  1CG°  below  zero.  With  the 
control  of  such  a  congealing  temperature  and 
the  application  of  pressures  varying  fnim  27 
to  58  atmos]>heres.  Prof.  Faraday  succeeded  in 
converting  several  of  the  compound  gases  into 
liquids  and  colorless  transparent  solids.  An 
illustration  of  the  intense  cold  produced  by  the 
evaporation  in  the  open  air  of  tlie  solid  gaaand 
ether  is  given  in  the  freezing  of  ten  pounds  of 
mercury  in  less  than  eight  minutes  by  contact 
with  these  substances  upon  its  surface.   A  large 
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lamp  of  the  gas  was  kept  for  a  minute  m  a  red- 
hot  crucible,  and  a  pound  of  mercury  was  im- 
mediately afterward  frozen  with  it.  The  vapor 
given  off  from  the  soHd  gas  possesses  a  higher 
tension  than  that  from  any  other  substance; 
and,  unlike  the  vapor  from  other  bodies,  it  is 
developed  by  lowering  instead  of  raising  the 
temperature. — According  to  modem  notation, 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  more  properly  to  be  called 
carbonic  anhydride,  or  carlwm  dioxide.  No 
definite  hydrated  carbonic  acid  is  known,  the 
anhydride,  both  in  the  form  of  gas  and  in  its 
denser  conditions  of  liquid  and  solid,  being,  as 
its  name  indicates,  free  from  water ;  but  it  ap- 
pears convertible  into  a  true  acid  by  solution 
in  water,  COa-hHaO,  yielding  HaCOj;  this  in 
turn  combines  with  bases  to  form  the  well 
known  series  of  salts  called  carbonates.  (See 
Carbonates.) 

CARBONIC  OXIDE,  or  Carbon  Monoxide,  a  gas 
containing  one  equivalent  less  of  oxygen  than 
carbon  dioxide,  being  a  combination  of  one 
equivalent  each  of  carbon  and  oxygen — hence 
represented  by  the  symbol  CO.  It  contains 
42*86  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  57*14  per  cent. 
of  oxygen.  Its  weight  compared  with  air  is 
0*967.  It  is  a  product  of  imperfect  combus- 
tion, and  is  generated  in  largo  fires  in  close 
furnaces  in  enormous  quantities,  mixed  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  other  gaseous  products 
of  combustion.     By  the  introduction  of  atmos- 

Eheric  air  to  it  while  highly  heated,  it  com- 
ines  with  another  atom  of  oxygen,  burning 
with  a  blue  flame  and  becoming  carbon  dioxide. 
It  is  visible  by  night  undergoing  this  change, 
as  it  meets  the  air  when  issuing  from  the  tops 
of  chimneys  of  large  furnaces,  indicating  im- 
perfect combustion  within  the  furnace.  In 
large  iron  establishments  this  gas  is  utiHzed  by 
causing  it  to  burn  with  the  fresh  air  iadmitted 
under  the  boilers  of  the  steam  engines,  or  in 
the  chambers  constructed  for  heating  the  air 
blown  into  the  furnaces.  If  the  flow  of  the 
gases  be  obstructed,  or  in  any  way  irregular, 
explosions  may  result  by  sudden  admission  of 
oxygen  or  of  atmospheric  air  to  them  when 
highly  heated.  When  mixed  with  pure  oxygen, 
carbonic  oxide  is  by  the  electric  spark  con- 
verted into  carbon  dioxide  with  an  explosion. 
The  oxide  may  be  reobtained  by  passing  the 
dioxide  through  tubes  containing  red-hot 
charcoal  or  metallic  iron,  which  take  up  one 
atom  of  oxygen. — Carbonic  oxide  is  a  colorless 
gas,  without  smell  or  taste,  but  more  irrespira- 
ble  and  poisonous  than  carbon  dioxide.  Its  in- 
halation as  it  issues  from  furnaces  sometimes  • 
causes  immediate  asphyxia  to  the  workmen. 
It  undergoes  no  change  like  carbonic  acid  gas 
under  heavy  pressures  at  the  lowest  tempera- 
tures; nor  is  it  taken  up  by  water  like  this 
gas,  nor  does  it  produce  similar  acid  reactions 
in  changing  vegetable  blues  to  red.  Ileat  and 
electricity  produce  no  change  in  it  when  alone ; 
when  mixed  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  may  be 
separated  and  obtained  pure  by  introducing 
.qnicklime  or  potash,  which  absorbs  the  higher 


oxide.  Carbonic  oxide  may  be  obtained  with 
facility  by  heating  oxalic  acid  with  five  or  six 
times  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  absorbing 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  by  quicklime,  as  stated 
above.  Cuprous  chloride  gradually  absorbs 
carbonic  oxide  if  agitated  with  it. 

CARBUNCLE,  an  unhealthy  inflammation  of 
the  surface,  accompanied  by  a  sloughing  of  a 
circumscribed  portion  of  the  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue ;  ot  the  same  nature  as  a  boil,  only 
deeper  seated  and  of  larger  size.  It  begins  by 
a  hard,  tense  swelling,  of  a  livid  and  shining 
appearance,  and  with  severe  burning  pain;  it 
is  generally  accompanied  by  feverish  symptoms, 
often  of  considerable  severity,  and  is  slow  in  its 
progress ;  in  from  one  to  three  weeks  the  skin 
becomes  thin  and  perforated  by  numerous 
openings,  from  which  issues  a  thin  whitish  dis- 
charge; the  ulcers  finally  unite  into  one  of 
large  size,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  seen  a 
soft  grayish  mass,  the  slough  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  with  a  very  disagreeable  odor;  this 
slough  or  core  is  soon  separated,  leaving  a 
deep  excavation,  with  thin  edges,  and  sur- 
roifnded  by  a  livid  skin.  The  swelling  may 
vary  in  size  from  one  to  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  is  usually  found  upon  the  back,  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  nates;  it  may  occur  also  on  the 
shoulders,  chest,  lower  jaw,  and  lower  extrem- 
ities. It  is  most  common  in  adults  and  old 
persons  whose  constitutions  have  been  broken 
down  by  intemperance,  exposure,  hard  study, 
or  mental  anxiety ;  it  is  always  an  evidence  of 
a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood  and  of  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  orgtms.  If  of  largo  size, 
in  an  enfeebled  constitution,  or  on  or  near  the 
head,  a  carbuncle  may  endanger  life.  The  lo- 
cal treatment  which  has  been  found  the  best 
is  to  make  free  incisions  into  the  tumor,  to  al- 
low the  escape  of  the  discharge  and  sloughs, 
to  relieve  the  engorged  tissues  by  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  to  excite  them  to  healthy  suppura- 
tion and  granulation;  warm  and  stimulating 
poultices,  ointments,  and  lotions  hasten  the 
cure.  At  the  same  time  the  diseased  secretions 
of  the  alimentary  canal  should  be  removed  by 
purgatives ;  the  strength  supported  by  nounsh- 
ing  diet,  bark,  and  the  mineral  acids ;  irritabil- 
ity calmed  by  small  doses  of  opium ;  and  the 
blood  renovated  by  a  judicious  exhibition  of 
preparations  of  iron. 

CARBUNCLE,  in  mineralogy,  the  name  of  a 
precious  stone  much  valued  by  the  ancients,  said 
by  some  to  be  the  ruby,  while  others  regard  it 
as  the  garnet.  The  Latin  name  carbuncultis,  like 
the  term  ruby,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 
very  different  minerals,  and  may  have  compre- 
hended the  red  sapphire,  or  oriental  ruby,  the 
spinel le  ruby,  the  red  topaz,  and  the  red  garnet. 

CARBURETS,  or  Carbides,  combinations  of 
carbon  with  the  other  elements.  Cast  iron, 
being  a  mixture  of  carbon  with  iron,  is  called 
carburet  of  iron.     For  carburet  of  sulphur  see 

CaBBOX  DlSFLPniDE. 

CARBrRElTED  HYDROGEN,  the  name  of  two 
compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  one  dis- 
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tlnttiiishcd  ns  liplit  carburcttcil  b.vdrogcn.  and  | 
tlio  iither  0.4  olvliuul  pas.  The  fonner  is  the 
Sk  diuiip  (if  iiiin(.'r!i,  nlno  f-nlhil  inarch  gag,  &c. 
It  «■«»  oW'rvud  in  cuol  iiiiiicf"  ea  early  os  ItilO.  ' 
I>r.  Franklin  in  1T74  ualli'il  the  attention  of  . 
I'rii-Htlcf  to  an  iulluiniiiahlc  pM  ubtniiicd  in 
tills  eountiy  liy  Ktirrin^  Htufniunt  pools.  It  [ 
was  first  acnuratt'ly  dsscrilii.'d  by  llrs.  Dalton  i 
and  TbiHDHiin  in  1811.  It  is  a  colurlesi' gna,  | 
witliout  tantc  or  Ninvll,  and  ncitlicr  of  acid  nor  ^ 
alkaline  properties.  Its  composition  is:  carbon  . 
I  atom,  bydrogcn  4  atoms,  Oil* ;  or  [ler  cent.,  I 
l'=T5,  Il=2i).  Its  wci^lit,  (.-oinpari'd  witb  i 
that  of  air,  is  0*355.  Burning  bodies  immei'sed  | 
in  it  are  extinfcoished,  and  it  does  not  su|i]iort  I 
respirstion.  It  i<i  liigblj  inflaumiablc,  burning  ; 
with  a  yellow  Home ;  bnt  it  require)*  a  hitili  j 
lieut  to  i^itc  it.  United  with  oxy)n>n  or  tit- 
mosjilieric  uir  in  due  proportion,  a  compound 
in  produced  wliicli  explodes  witli  the  clectrio 
apark  or  the  appruaeli  of  flamo.  Tlic  mi:ituro 
C)f  air  to  proiiuce  an  explosion  may  he  from  7 
to  14  times  that  of  the  gas.  Water  and  rar- 
biinic  acid  ftn*  result  from  the  clieniieal  clinnfie. 
In  mines  of  bituuiiiiiins  coal  this  gas  is  generated 
abundantly,  and  it  at:jo  issues  from  the  earth  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Tlie  burning  springs 
of  Itaku  liaTO  already  been  noticed  in  the  de- 
scription of  tliat  place.  ISiniilur  springs  arc 
■net  with  in  western  New  York,  renuHylvanio, 
and  Virginia;  am)  the  gas  tVom  some  of  tlieso 
is  nsed  for  illuminating  jiurposcs.  Tlie  prin- 
ciiuil  interest  that  attaches  to  tliis  gas  is 
owing  to  the  terrible  explosions  it  lins  caused 
in  tile  English  coal  mines,  which  led  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  and  Geoi^-  Stephenson  to  in- 
vestigate its  pnijiertics  with  u  view  of  dis- 
cuvencg  some  method  of  protecting  the  mi- 
ners. Thus  the  safety  lamp  was  discotercd, 
which  still  continues  to  be  the  most  valuable 
guard  next  to  thorough  Tcniilntion.— Oletiant 
pas,  the  other  variety  of  carbiiretti'd  hydrogen, 
wns  disctiveretl  by  some  Dutch  chemists  in 
IT'.iii.  wlio  gave  it  this  name  in  consequence  of 
its  I'.imiing  an  oil-like  li<|uid  with  chlorine.  It 
con•'l-t^i  of  8."i-TI  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  14'29 
of  hydri>(n;n,  and  is  properly  represented  by 
the  syiiibul  Cilli,  Its  s|iecific  gravity  is  very 
near  ibut  of  atniii^piieric  air,  being  estimated 
at  l<-t>itT.  The  gas  possesses  an  (nlor  slightly 
cthercH).  Iliirning  liudies  are  extinguished  and 
animals  ceas<-  in  hreailie  in  it.  It  burns  with 
a  den-ie  white  light.  Mixiil  with  three  or  four 
VoltmM'SUf  oxvgenor  Itlor  12  of  air,  it  violently 
oxpliidea  by  the  elii-trie  opark  or  tinine.  Ex- 
posed to  red  heat  in  a  piircelain  tube,  it  is  de- 
composeil,  (■hans)al  is  deposited,  and  light  car-  i 
i>uretti.>d  hydrogi'n  or  hydrogt'n  remains.  A 
succession  of  electric  sjiarks  convert  it  into 
charcoal  und  hydrogi-n,  the  latter  iH-cniiving  . 
twice  the  original  bulk  of  the  gas.  It  is  lii|ue-  i 
tiiil  imder  the  pressure  of  41)  ntnios|iheres,  , 
when  c\i>i>sed  to  the  low  tem|>eratures  attained 
by  ^..lid  .arbonic  acid  and  ether  in  a  vacuum. 
In  this  fi-rui  it  is  a  dear,  eiJorless,  transparent 
fluid.     Several  methods  iire  given  for  ol>tainiiig 
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it.  It  results  from  distilling  coal  or  fat  nili- 
stances  in  t-lose  vessels.  Alcohol  diatlUed  with 
four  to  seven  times  as  much  snipliuric  acid 
yields  it,  and  the  gas  is  purified  by  pacing  it 
through  lime  water. 

CiEBCBIS,  Hiriaa,  count,  a  Greek  en^neer. 
bom  at  Argostoli,  Cephalonia,  at  th«  begmning 
of  the  18Ih  century,  died  there  in  1T83.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Boltq^o. 
banished  for  some  folly  from  Greece,  he  entered 
the  Russian  service  under  the  name  of  Lucdris. 
The  empress  Catharine  II.  appointed  him  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  tbe  corps  of  enpneera,  and 
intrusted  hinr  with  the  cunstruition  of  the 
work  connei'ted  with  the  statue  intended  for 
Peter  the  Great.  Oarbnris  procured  b  mono- 
lit  li  consisting  of  a  block  of  granite  from  the  gnlf 
of  Finland,  21  ft.  high,  40  ft.  long,  and  27  ft. 
wide,  lie  invented  a  mechanical  apparatui 
for  removing  this  to  St.  Petersburg,  which  was 
afterward  at  the  request  of  the  French  govern- 
ment placed  in  the  eonurvatoire  de*  art*  et 
mrtien.  He  afterward  settled  in  Cephalonia, 
and  experimented  in  tbe  cultivation  of  indigo 
and  in  the  growth  of  sngar  and  American  cot- 
ton for  about  four  years,  when  he  was  aasaii- 
^nated  bv  some  Laconian  laborera. 

CAKrUOTE,  a  town  of  Sptun,  in  the  prov- 
ince and  23  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Valenda,  in  a  beau- 
tiful plain  on  the  Jucar;  pop.  about  9,000.  It 
is  handsome  and  |irospcrous,  and  has  several 
linen  and  woollen  manufacturies.  Many  Ro- 
man remains  have  been  discovered  in  its  ri- 
einity.  The  chief  trade  is  in  silks,  oraogMi 
and  (lomcgranates. 

ClEClSfiOKKE  (anc.  Carram),  a  city  of  LaD- 
guedoc,  France,  ca|)ita]  of  the  department  of 
Aude,  60  m,  S.  E.  of  Toulouse,  on  the  river 
Aude;  pop.  in  1890.  22,173.  The  river  divides 
it  into  two  parts,  the  old  city  and  the  new, 
joined  by  a  bridge  of  10  arches.  The  new 
town  is  well  built,  with  broad  streets  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  anglea.  It  is 
imjiortHnt  manufacturing  and  commerml 
"'        ■  '-     large  woollen  factories, 


iirodneing  a  fine  cloth,  highly  esteemed  for 
IIS  brilliant  dyes,  which  is  especially  exported 
t«  the  lA'vant,  Harbary,  and  South  America. 
Trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  wises,  ftrtut,  and 
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le&ther.     No  pkce  in  France  has  preserved  to 

s,  greater  estent  the  aspect  of  a  fortress  of  the 
middle  ages  than  the  old  town  or  eiti,  wliich  is 
qoite  distinct  from  the  now  and  is  almost  de- 
serted. It  is  enclosed  bj  double  walls.  Hanked 
with  towers,  and  protected  by  fl  strong  onstle. 
— Oarcaso  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Voica 
Tectosages,  who  were  conquered  by  the  Ho- 
mnns.  The  Vi^gotha  probably  bnilt  the  inner 
line  of  the  walls,  and  part  of  the  castle.  These 
fortiticatioDS,  however,  did  not  prevent  the 
storming  of  the  town  by  the  Soraecns.  From 
Ihp  dth  century  t\\\  124T  Carcassonne  was  gov- 
erned by  its  own  counts.  In  120!),  in  the  cru- 
sade against  the  Albigenses,  it  was  taken  by 
Simon  de  Montfort  alter  a  severe  siege,  and  450 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  refused  to  abjure  their 
heresy,  were  burned.  In  12S2  it  suffered  se- 
verely in  a  revolt  against  the  kin^.  In  the 
chnrch  of  St.  Nazaire  is  the  tomb  of  Simon  de 
Montfort. 

CABDIHOH,  a  name  rather  vaguely  applied 
in  commerce  to  the  aromatic  seeds  of  various 
East  India  plants,"  of  the  natural  order  itngihe- 
raeea.  The  i/tu/iov  of  Dioscorides  ond  nvujmi 
mn  of  Pliny  is  probably  the  ronnd  cardamom 
of  Sumatra,  Java,  &c.,  the  fruit  of  umomumear- 
damomjim  (Willdooow's  Linn.)-  The  variety 
bom  Madagascar  is  known  as  the  great  carda- 


mom, but  other  varieties  from  Java  and  Cey- 
lon are  also  called  by  the  same  name  by  some 
aatborities.  The  cardamom  of  the  phaniia- 
copRsioB,  and  the  best  known  in  this  country, 
is  that  from  Malabar.  It  is  the  product  of  the 
renenlmia  (firdamomnm  of  Roscoe,  a  peren- 
nial plant  with  a  tuberous  root,  {^rowing  wild 
in  the  mountains,  and  cultivated  hy  the  na- 
tives. The  seeds  are  exported  in  their  cap- 
Boles,  which  are  also  aromatic,  but  are  not  used 
in  medicine.  Cardamom  seeds  are  valued  for 
their  aromatic  and  pungent  qualities,  and  are 
much  used  to  tlnvor  various  medicines  and 
cordials.  The  natives  of  the  East  use  them  as 
a  condiment.  One  variety,  known  as  grains 
of  paradise,  Guinea  grains,  and  Maiagueta  pep- 

n-,  is  imported  in  seeds  from  Guinea,  and  also 
m  Dcmerara,  where  the  negroes  have  intro- 


duced and  now  cultivate  it.  The  plant  is  prob- 
ably the  amomuin  Mtlegueta  of  Roscoe,  though 
one  of  the  varieties  found  in  tlie  English  mar- 
kets is  from  the  A.  grana  paraditi  of  Sir  J.  E. 
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Smith.  The  negroes  use  the  seeds  as  season- 
ing for  food,  and  in  Africa  thev  are  highly  es- 
teemed among  spices.  Their  flavor  is  highly 
pungent  and  peppery.  In  England  they  are 
extensively  used  for  pving  n  factitious  strength 
to  adulterated  gin  and  other  liquors,  and  fre- 
quently appear  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
so-calleil  "gin  flavorings."  (See  Gis.)  They 
are  also  administered  as  medicine  tn  veterinary 
practice.  Cardamom  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  pvhit  aromaticui,  and  is  also  used 
in  medicine  in  the  form  of  tincture. 

ClBDiN,  JeroM  (Girolamo  Cabuaivo),  an 
Italian  scholar  and  physician,  born  at  Pavia,  or 
according  to  some  authorities  at  Milan,  Sept.  24, 
IBOl,  died  in  Rome,  Sept.  21,  1570.  He  was 
the  illegitimate  son  of  a  distinguished  scholarof 
Milan,  Facio  Cardano.  At  the  age  of  22  he  ac- 
quired no  little  distinction  by  lectures  on  math- 
ematics and  metaphysics,  and  by  his  remark- 
able attainments  in  the  study  of  the  sciences. 
He  resided  alternately  in  MlIod,  Venice,  and  Pa- 
dua till  1633,  when  he  was  apjiointed  professor 
of  mathematics  in  Milan,  and  a  few  years  later  of 
medicine  in  Pavia.  Diflicnlties  with  regard  to 
his  salary  soon  caused  him  to  return  to  Milan, 
where  he  enjoyed  at  this  period  a  considerable 
fiinio.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  published 
his  mathematical  treatise.  Art  Magnn,  and  in 
1650  his  De  Subtilitate,  both  adding  greatly  to 
his  repntation,  which  was  thus  far  grounded 
on  actual  desert.  The  king  of  Denmark  made 
him  an  offer  of  a  large  annuity  if  he  would 
reside  at  his  court,  but  Cardan  refused,  and 
continued  to  lecture  and  practise  medicine, 
rendering  valuable  services  to  the  cause  of 
science,  and  ei;ioying  a  popularity  which  was 
ajiparently  rapidly  increasing.  But  he  now 
began  that  extraordinary  career  of  vice,  ecoen- 
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tricity,  and  quackery  with  which  liis  name  is 
connected,  and  which  is  principally  known  to 
us  through  his  own  works.  In  1552  lie  was 
called  to  Scotland  by  John  Hamilton,  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  to  attend  him  for  an 
illness  with  which  ho  had  been  long  afflicted. 
He  succeeded,  though  apparently  by  mere  good 
fortune,  in  effecting  a  cure,  and  was  largely 
rewarded.  In  returning  he  drew  the  horo- 
scope of  Edward  VI.,  prophesying  for  him  a 
long  life ;  but  Edward  died  the  year  after,  and 
Cardan  found  himself  everywhere  ridiculed, 
in  spite  of  his  attempted  explanations.  After 
travelling  for  ten  months  through  the  princii)al 
countries  of  Europe,  he  returned  to  Milan, 
where  he  lived  a  life  of  debauchery  and  ex- 
travagance that  soon  reduced  him  to  absolute 
penury,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  repair  his  for- 
tunes by  gambling.  Ilis  two  sons  foll(>wed  the 
example  of  his  vices ;  the  elder  was  executed 
for  the  murder  of  his  wife;  the  younger  led  a 
life  which  compelled  even  his  father  to  aban- 
don him.  The  various  quackeries  which  Car- 
dan practised  during  this  period  are  innumer- 
able ;  among  them  were  magic  and  astrology, 
with  pretended  methods  of  cure,  which,  how- 
ever, brought  him  few  advantages.  He  took 
the  greatest  pride  in  his  many  eccentricities, 
and  in  considering  himself  different  in  consti- 
tution and  comi)osition  from  other  men.  He 
pretended  that  ho  was  accompanied  by  a  fa- 
miliar spirit,  and  ruled  by  peculiar  fates.  In 
spite  of  liis  manner  of  life,  he  was  called  to 
Pavia  in  1560,  and  in  1502  to  Bologna,  through 
the  influence  of  friends,  and  was  a  professor  in 
the  latter  city  from  1502  to  1570;  but  he  con- 
tinued in  his  former  habits,  and  involved  him- 
self in  many  difficulties  from  which  he  escai)ed 
by  going  to  Rome,  where  he  ended  his  life  as 
a  i)en8ioner  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII. — Cardan's 
works  present  that  singular  mingling  of  learn- 
ing and  absurdity  which  might  be  exj)ected 
from  the  history  of  his  life.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  222  separate  treatises  besides 
his  autobiograi)hy  (iJe  Vita  Propria).  The 
chief  of  these  are  the  works  already  named, 
his  mathematical  essays,  and  his  iJe  Rerum 
Variefafc^  a  supj)lement  to  the  treatise  J)e 
Subti/ifa(<'.  The  best  editi<m  of  Cardan's  com- 
j>lete  works  is  that  of  Lyons,  Ilierouymi  Car- 
diiui  MediolanenHU  Philosophi  ac  Meilici  cele- 
herrimi  Opera  omnia,  Cura  Car,  Sponii  (10 
vols,  fob,  1003). 

C'AlDiL\A8,  a  maritime  city  of  Cuba,  capital 
of  the  civil  district  of  its  own  name,  in  the 
"NVestem  department,  103  m.  E.  of  Havana;  pop. 
about  11,000,  comprising  7,700  whites,  500  free 
negroes,  and  2,800  slaves.  This  city,  situated 
in  one  of  the  finest  supar-i)roducing  districts 
in  the  West  Indies,  was  founded  in  1828 ;  but 
it  has  grown  so  rapidly  as  to  be  at  present  one 
of  the  principal  commercial  centres  of  tlic  isl- 
and. The  streets  are  broad,  regidarly  laid  out, 
and  lighted  witli  gas;  a  spacious  square  in  the 
centre  is  embellished  with  a  bronze  statue  of 
Columbus  ;  and  the  houses,  a  number  of  which 


have  two  stories,  are  neat,  well  built,  and  solid. 
The  port,  protected  by  a  neck  of  land  Ktretch- 
ing  X.  W.  of  the  city,  though  ehallow,  is  com- 
modious, and  is  much  fre<^uentcd  bj  shipping, 
the  loading  of  which  is  facilitated  hj  a  nnmber 
of  good  wharves,  extending  for  the  most  part 
a  long  distance  from  the  shore.  Cardenas  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  military  district ;  it  is 
connected  by  rail  with  Havana  and  VMiawMg 
in  one  direction,  and  with  Tucaro  in  the  <^»po- 
site  direction;  and  several  lines  of  steaniarB 
and  coasting  vessels  ply  to  various  other  points. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  mercantile  eOomni- 
nity  are  Americans,  to  whom  the  place  fa  aud 
mainly  to  owe  its  importance;  whence  it  is 
commonly  called  the  *^  American  dtj."  The 
chief  exports  are  sugar,  molasses,  and  some 
coffee,  of  the  first  of  which  commodities  115,- 
000  boxes  are  on  an  average  furnished  annu- 
ally from  a  bingle  one  of  the  surrounding 
plantations. 

CARDI,  LidoTtca,  called  also  Cigou,  a  Floren- 
tine painter,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Cigoli,  in 
Tuscany,  in  1559,  died  in  Rome  in  1613.  He 
was  the  jiupil  of  Santo  di  Titi,  but  was  indebt- 
ed for  his  success  to  a  careful  study  of  the  works 
of  Correggio.  Ilis  "St.  Peter  healing  the 
Lame,''  now  destroyed,  was  regarded  as  infe- 
rior only  to  the  "  Transfiguration "'  of  Raphael. 
His  other  most  esteemed  pictures  are  **^^t.  Je- 
rome "  and  the  "  Conversion  of  St.  Paul ''  at 
Rome,  the  "  Martvrdom  of  St.  Stephen,"  the 
"Trinity,''  "  Mary^Magdalene,"  and  the  "Ecce 
Homo,"  at  Florence.  He  eiyoyed  a  consider- 
able reputation  also  as  an  architect,  and  de- 
signed the  fine  Renuceini  palace  at  Florence, 
as  well  as  many  palaces  and  public  edifices 
there  and  at  Rome  ;  he  excelled  also  in  some 
degree  as  an  engraver,  and  pullishcd  a  treatise 
on  ]>erspective. 

CARDIFF,  the  county  town  of  Glamorgan- 
shire, "NVales,  on  the  river  TaflT,  near  its  en- 
trance into  the  Severn,  22  m.  W.  of  Bristol ; 
pop.  in  1871,  .*}1),G75.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century  Carditt'  was  a  mere  village ;  but  the  con- 
struction of  a  fine  dock  by  the  marquis  of  Bute, 
a  large  local  proprietor,  and  the  consequent 
trade  from  the  collieries  of  South  Wales,  con- 
verted it  into  an  im])()rtant  commercial  town. 
It  is  now  the  principal  shipinng  port  of  the 
Welsh  steam  coal,  besides  iron,  slates,  and  other 
local  products.  The  Glamorgansliire  canal  and 
the  Taflf  railway  tenninate  here,  and  the  facili- 
ties for  commerce  have  been  greatly  extended 
by  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  between 
the  harbor  and  the  town.  In  1870  the  exports 
amounted  to  £3,100,571,  and  the  imports  to 
£51)3,005.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  is 
modem,  and  consists  of  go<xl  buildings,  inclu- 
ding two  fine  churches  and  several  other 
places  of  worship,  an  infirmary  hospital,  a 
uni(m  workhouse,  and  a  t«)wn  hall  175  ft. 
long,  in  the  Italian  style.  There  is  an  ancient 
castle,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  mod- 
ern mansion,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
marquis  of  Bute. 
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CiBDIQlN  (caUed  by  the  Welsh  AierUifi/)  a, 
Msport,  municipal  and  parhameDtnr;  borough, 
tuid  the  chief  town  of  Canlisanaliirc,  Wales, 
va  the  right  bank  of  the  n\er  Teify  at  the  com 
inencement  of  its  wide  estoarj,  3  m.  from  the 
MB,  195  m.  W,  by  N.  of  London;  pop.  in  1H71, 
'  8,S85.  Knins  of  old  forti9cations  still  stand  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  on  a 
hill  cominandiog  the  river  is  the  ancient  cas- 
tle of  Cardigan,  begun  by  Gilbert  de  Clare 
about  1160,  with  two  towers  and  a  wall  still 
standing.  An  ancient  bridge  ctosses  the  river 
opposite  the  town.  Owing  to  obstructions  in 
the  harbor,  only  vessels  of  light  tonnage  can 
come  up  to  the  wharves  at  motit  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  chief  exports  are  oats,  butter,  and 
Blat«s.  In  1861  the  inhabitants  owned  118 
■ailing  vessels  nnder  and  69  sailing  vessels  over 
60  tons.  The  salmon  and  herring  fisheries  are 
of  some  importance. 

ClBDIGllf,  JUBH  TboMu  Bradeien,  seventh 
earl  of,  a  British  general,  born  at  Hamblcton, 
Oct.  Ifl,  1797,  died  at  Dcone  Park,  Northarap- 
tonahire,  Uarch  2S,  1SG8.  lie  was  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  entered  the  nrmy 
May  fl,  1824,  as  cornet  in  the  8th  royal  Irish 
hussars,  under  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Brude- 
nell.  His  family  influence  and  wealth  in  Eng- 
land procured  for  him  rapid  promotion,  and  on 
Dec.  3,  1830,  he  was  made  lieutenant  colonel 
of  the  15th  hussars.  Ho  was  soon  after  tried 
by  court  martial  on  a  charge  of  tyrauoy  and 
espionage  made  by  the  mnjor  of  the  regiment, 
and  removed  from  active  service.  In  March, 
1833,  he  was  restored  to  the  service,  being  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  colonel  of  the  tlth  hus- 
sars. Lord  Brudenell  whs  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons  from  the  period  of  his  com- 
ing of  age  in  1818  till  August,  1837,  when  on 
the  death  of  his  father  he  became  earl  of  Cardi- 
gan. He  retained  the  command  of  his  regiment, 
and  became  involved  in  quarrels  with  scvoral 
<rf'  his  subordinates.  In  1840  lie  fought  a  duel 
1        Capt.  Tnckett,  who  had  censured  his  con- 


duct m  a  newspaper.  Capt,  Tnckett  was 
uounded,  and  Lord  Cardigan  was  tried  before 
the  house  of  lords  and  acquitted,  hut  publio 
opinion  was  against  him.  llis  reputation, 
however,  as  an  accomplished  cavalry  officer, 
and  the  satisfaction  wliich  the  duke  of  Wellinfi- 
ton  expressed  in  1848  with  the  efficiency  of  his 
regiment,  led  to  his  promotion.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Crimean  war  Lord  Cardigan  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  m^or  general,  and  ap- 
pointed brigadier  in  command  of  the  light 
cavalry  brigade.  This  brigade  constituted  the 
celebrated  "sis  hundred"  who  were  led  by 
Lord  Cardigan  in  the  "  death  charge  "  at  Bala- 
klava,  Oct.  25,  1854.  On  that  occasion  he  is 
sold  to  have  received  from  Lord  Lncan,  his 
brother-in-law,  an  order  to  capture  certain 
guns  from  the  Russians.  A  mile  and  a  half 
had  to  be  traversed  under  Are  before  the  ene- 
my could  be  met,  and  the  Russian  forces  stood 
in  formidable  array  in  every  direction.  The 
enterprise  seemed  hopeless.  Cardigan,  how- 
ever, led  on  the  charge  and  actually  took  the 
^UQS,  his  men  cutting  their  way  through  the 
mfaatry  snpport  and  through  the  cavalry,  and 
then  back  again,  undtr  the  play  of  the  Russian 
batteries,  but  with  fearfully  diminished  num- 
bers, nearly  three  fourtlis  having  fallen.  As  the 
hero  of  this  during  exploit.  Lord  Cardigan  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  on  his  return 
to  England,  was  created  a  E.  C.  B.,  and  ap- 
pointed inspector  general  of  the  cavalry,  which 
post  ho  hold  from  1855  to  I860.  In  August, 
1859,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  5th  dragoon 
guards;  in  Au^st;  18C0,  colonel  of  the  11th 
re^ment,  or  Prmce  Albert's  own  hnssars;  and 
in  February,  1801,  lieutenant  general.  He  died 
in  consequence  of  being  thrown  from  his  hone. 
CARDIGIXSBIRE,  a  maritime  county  of  South 
Wales,  bordering  on  Cardigan  bayj  area,  093 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871,  7-1,488.  The  county  is 
mountainous,  e:£cept  in  the  N,  E.  near  the  mo, 
where  it  is  flat.  The  rivers  are  small,  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  Teify,  Ystwith,  and  Dodj,  and 
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there  arc  several  small  lakes.  Slato  is  tbe  pro- 
TfLiliat*  geolofiical  feature  uf  tlie  county.  Veins 
of  cojiiiLT,  Idnil.  and  zioc  arc  found.  Some  do- 
mestic manufoctaros  of  woollen  are  cnrried  on ; 
oabj,  butter,  cuttle,  sheep,  woollens,  and  slates 
are  exported.  Remolna  of  cwiles  and  religious 
houses  sro  frequent,  as  are  druidical  remuns 
and  Roman  encampments.  Capital,  Curditcan. 
CARDI.\AL(Lat.C'inffnafM,  principal  or  chief), 
oripinallT,  anj  clergynion  bearing  nn  otiicial 
appointment  in  a  principal  clinrcli.  By  degrees, 
howev-er,  the  title  became  the  oxclusiva  desig- 
nation of  the  principal  clet^  of  the  Roman 
ch'nrch,  wlio,  as  the  nutural  counsellors  of  the 
pope,  acquired  an  intluence  and  consideration 
of  a  superior  kind.  Thus,  in  process  of  time, 
an  ecclesiastical  senate  was  formed  to  advise  and 
assist  ttia  sovereign  pontiff  in  the  government 
of  the  church ;  and  tbo  constitution  of  this 
body  was  continually  perfected  until  it  wns 
ultimately  fised  in  its  present  form  bv  Pope 
SIxtua  V,  (l58.)-'90).  The  dignity  of  cardinal 
ie  the  liifirhcst  in  the  Latin  church  atXer  that  of 
pope,  who  is  elected  by  the  assembled  liody  of 
cardinals.  (See  Conclave.)  Cardinals  have 
&lso  the  rank  of  secular  princes,  being  classed 
with  olcctorH,  and  next  after  'kings.  Their  in- 
signia (besides  tliose  worn  by  bishops,  wliicli 
All  cardinals,  even  those  who  are  not  in  sucred 
orders,  are  entitled  to  use)  are  n  purple  mantle, 
a  scarlet  hat,  und  a  ring  of  sapphire  set  in  gold. 
They  are  divided  into  three  classes,  cardinal 
bishops,  eardinftl  priests,  and  cardinal  deacons; 
And  the  maximum  number  of  tbcso  classes  is 
respectively  0,  GO,  and  14.  The  first  class, 
when  full,  consists  of  the  bisho))s  of  the  sh  suf 
triigan  sees  of  the  former  States  of  the  Church, 
Oslio,  Porto,  Albano,  Tusculum,  Sabina,  and 
Palestrin'a.  Their  title  arose  from  the  circuiu 
stance  that  they  were  obliged  to  officiate  non- 
tificttlly  on  certain  days  in  tlie  greater  basilicas 
of  Rome,  and  wore  inaugurated  or  incardmatod 
{infardinatl)  into  thcM  functions,  and  hence 
ranked  as  the  chief  of  the  cardinals,  who  «  ore, 
as  stated  above,  the  clergj[  of  ttieso  principal 
churches.  The  carilinal  priests  were  onginally 
the  arch  ])riests  who  presided  over  the  det^y 
attached  to  the  principal  churches,  ot  which 
there  were  already  3o  at  the  close  of  the  6th 
century.  The  cardinal  deacons  B[irung  from 
the  regionary  deacons,  of  whom  there  were  on 
ginnlly  T  and  afterward  14,  each  one  having 
charge  over  the  poor  in  a  certain  district  of  the 
city.  Ill  modern  times  the  cardinal  priests  are 
very  fre<iuently  archbishops  and  bishoiia.  Each 
one.  however,  derives  liis  title  itoia  a  particular 
church,  and  in  that  cliureh  lie  has  special  juris 
diction.  Tlie  cardinal  deacons  may  lie  pntsts, 
deacons,  or  subdeacons,  or  merely  in  minor 
orders.  They  are  generally  men  who  liaic  de- 
voted tlieir  lives  to  the  study  of  law,  di]douiai  i 
and  Btatesiuansbip,  and  are  employed  m  tliL 
tempiiral  alfuirs  of  the  Roman  court.  Eitn 
canlinal.  whatever  onler  bo  may  have  recii 
ed.  exercises  i|UflM-episcopal  jurisdiction  id  Iil-i 
church,  (lives  solenm  lien  edict  ion,  and  isvuis 
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I  dispensations.  Those  who  are  priests  can  give 
the  tonsure  and  minor  orders.  They  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  prelates,  even  patnarcha,  and 
have  a  decisive  voice  in  general  councils.  The 
appointment  of  a  cardinal  rests  ezclnrively  with 
the  pope.  The  number  is  never  quite  filled, 
and  there  are  always  some  reserved  u»  pttto,  to 
be  announced  nliea  a  death  occnrs  or  snj  other 
suitable  opportnnity  presents  itself.  In  accord- 
ance with  stipulations  entered  into  at  diSncnt 
timea,  tbe  pope  ap[>oints  a  few  cardinals  recom- 
mended by  the  principal  Catholic  soversign^ 
who  are  called  crown  cardinals.  The  decree* 
of  the  council  of  Trent  and  the  constihitioiu  of 
Sistus  V.  direct  that  the  cardinals  ahonld  be 
selected  as  far  aa  possible  l>oiii  all  nations. 
The  reasons  of  this  direction  are  evident;  iar. 
as  the  pope,  exercises  supreme  anthority  over 
BO  many  national  churches  in  different  puta  <rf 
the  world,  he  needs  the  advice  of  wise  and 
learned  men  from  all  civilized  countries  in  order 
to  give  a  truly  catholic  character  to  his  admin- 
istration. On  Jan.  I,  1873,  there  were  47  car- 
dinals, leaving  23  vacancies.  There  were  4 
car<linal  bi»hupa,  all  Ixim  in  Italy;  SG  cordbal 

Ericsts,  of  whom  25  were  bom  in  Italy,  fi  in 
ranee,  8  in  Germany,  1  in  Spain,  1  in  Ireland, 
and  1  in  Guatemala;  and  7  cardinal  deacons, 
all  horn  in  Italy.  Of  these  47  cardinals,  SS 
were  appointed  by  Pope  Pins  IX,  The  oldest 
was  the  cardinal  priest  Alexander  Biliet,  arcb- 
bisbop  of  ClmmK'ry,  bom  in  1788,  appoint- 
ed in  18<il ;  the  youngest,  the  cardinal  priest 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  tiom  in  1828,  appointed  in 
I8(i8.  There  were  19  more  than  70  years  of 
age,  19  between  CO  and  TO,  6  between  CO  and 
GO,  and  4  betn  ecn  40  and  60 

CAKDINiL  BIRD,  or  Cardial!  CrMbeak,  a  bird 
of  the  finch  family  {eardmalit  T  irp^'niantu, 
Bonap)  It  has  a  \<.ry  large  bdl,  moderate 
wings,  and  a  graduated  tail  longer  than  the 


flimcliei,  tlic  hill  red; 

1  hv  a  fiatttncd  erectile 
crtst,  about  an  ini  h  lotiir  tbe  g<.nerul  color 
bright   \(.rmihon   ri.d     ilurkc-it    on   the   back, 
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rump,  and  tail ;  a  narrow  band  around  the  base 
of  tne  bill,  the  chin,  and  upper  part  of  the 
throat,  black.  Tlie  female  is  light  olive  above, 
with  a  jellou'ish  tinge  on  tlie  head,  and  brown- 
ish yellow  below  and  on  the  sides;  the  tail, 
wings,  and  crest  have  a  dull  red  color.  It  is 
found  in  the  southern  states  as  far  west  as  Mis- 
souri, and  probably  along  the  Rio  Grande  to 
the  Rocky  mountains.  Tliis  is  one  of  our  most 
highly  pnzed  cage  birds,  on  account  of  its  color, 
vivacity,  strength  and  variety  of  song,  and 
ease  of  keeping ;  numbers  have  been  carried  to 
Europe,  and  in  England  they  are  called  Vir- 
ginia nightingales,  a  name  to  which  Latham 
says  they  are  fully  entitled  from  tbe  clearness 
and  excellence  of  their  notes ;  they  sing  from 
March  to  September,  and  are  said  by  VVilson 
to  be  most  lively  in  wet  weather;  they  are 
often  called  red  birds.  The  males  when  con- 
fined together  fight  violently,  and  will  try  to 
attack  their  own  images  retlected  in  a  mirror ; 
the  females  are  often  nearly  as  goo<l  singers  as 
the  males.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  maize, 
and  the  seeds  of  various  fruits ;  they  are  said 
to  destroy  bees.  There  are  other  species  of 
these  beautiful  songsters  in  Central  America 
and  in  the  northern  parts  of  South  America. 
The  nests  are  made  of  twigs,  weeds,  and  vines, 
lined  with  finer  materials,  and  are  placed  in  a 
holly  or  laurel  bush ;  the  eggs  are  four,  of  a 
dull  white  color,  with  numerous  markings  of 
brownish  olive. 

CARDDTAL  VIRTIJIS,  those  moral  virtues  which 
are  regarded  as  being  the  basis  of,  and  involved 
in  greater  or  less  degree  in,  all  right  action ;  so 
named  from  cardo,  a  hinge,  as  denoting  the 
fundamental  point  on  which  all  things  turn. 
Of  these  the  ancients  reckoned  four,  represent- 
ing the  four  principal  divisions  of  the  circle 
which  a  hinge  describes.  These  four  were  jus- 
tice, prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude. 

CARDKOSS,  a  town  of  Dumbartrmshire,  Scot- 
land, on  the  Clyde,  4  m.  N.  W.  of  Dumbarton ; 
pop.  about  8,000.  It  has  bleacheries  and  cot- 
ton manufactories,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
Castle  hill,  the  name  given  to  the  site  where 
once  stood  the  castle  which  Robert  Bruce 
built,  and  where  he  died,  June  7,  1329. 

CARDS,  in  cloth  manufacture,  combs  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  which  serve  to  disengage 
the  fibres  of  an  ent:mgled  mass  and  lay  them 
parallel.  Every  fibre  on  the  card  is  doubled  up, 
and  they  are  afterward  extended  by  an  opera- 
tion called  drawing  and  doubling.  Cards  are 
made  by  inserting  in  a  piece  of  leather  fine 
wires  projecting  about  a  (piarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  leather,  and  all  slightly  bent  the  same 
way.  These  small  hooks  are  prevented  from 
turning  by  being  made  in  pairs.  Two  of  them 
are  made  of  a  piece  of  wire  bent  like  the  three 
sides  of  a  square ;  this  is  inserted  through  two 
holes  in  the  leather,  and  the  two  projecting 
ends  are  bent  in  the  same  direction.  The 
leather,  bristling  with  hooks,  is  attached  to  a 
flat  or  cylindrical  surface.  A  card  is  an  instru- 
ment in  whidr  surfaces  are  opposed, 


and  made  to  move  at  a  very  small  distance 
from  each  other ;  the  cotton  or  wool  to  be  dis- 
entangled is  placed  between  them.  The  cards 
opposed  to  each  other  are  placed  in  difierent 
positions  according  to  the  result  to  be  obtained. 
At  first  the  hooks  are  placed  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, so  that  at  each  stroke  some  of  the  fibres 
of  the  tuft  are  hooked  on  one  card  and  some 
on  the  other ;  this  is  called  the  tearing  posi- 
tion. After  all  the  fibres  are  hooked  on,  one 
of  the  cards  is  reversed,  and  at  the  next  stroke 
the  card  which  moves  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  by  its  own  hooks  strips  from  the  other  all 
the  fibres ;  this  is  called  the  stri])plng  position. 
Flat  cards  have  been  used  by  hand  in  the 
manner  just  described.  Cylinder  cards  and 
the  carding  machine  were  invented  in  the  18th 
century  by  Lewis  Paul  of  Northampton,  Jlng- 
land,  and  were  much  improved  by  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright.  This  machine  operates  as  fol- 
lows :  The  wool  or  cotton  to  be  carded,  after 
being  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  sheet  in  an- 
other machine,  is  engaged  between  the  feed 
rollers.  The  fibres  are  taken  off  by  the  drum 
and  carried  to  the  large  runner,  which  takes 
otf  the  loose  fibres,  and  is  stripped  of  them  by 
the  small  roller,  which  returns  them  to  the 
drum.  The  drum  carries  them  anew  to  the 
largo  runner,  but  they  are  hooked  more  firndy 
and  move  onward  to  the  top  cards ;  some  of 
them  remain  there,  and  the  others  are  complete- 
ly extended  and  reach  the  doffer,  which  takes 
off"  a  portion  of  them ;  these  are  stripped  from 
it  by  the  dotfer  knife  and  form  the  fleece ;  the 
others  are  carried  round  again  to  the  runners 
and  top  cards.  At  each  passage  some  are 
taken  off.  From  time  to  time  the  top  cards 
and  cylinders  are  cleaned  of  the  fibres  accumu- 
lated in  their  teeth. — The  machine  for  making 
cards  was  the  invention  of  Amos  Whittemore, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  which  he  took  a  pat- 
ent in  1797.  An  Enghsh  patent  was  issued  in 
1811  to  J.  C.  Dyer.  A  fillet  of  leather  is  pre- 
pared of  equal  thickness  throughout  by  draw- 
ing it  between  a  cylinder  and  a  scraper,  which 
takes  off  all  inequalities.  One  end  of  the  fillet 
is  then  placed  between  two  feed  cylinders,  and 
is  guided  laterally  by  rollers.  These  are  acted 
upon  at  intervals,  and  each  time  they  move 
they  carry  the  fillet  sideways  the  distance  be- 
tween two  hooks.  AVhen  it  is  necessary  to 
place  the  hooks  in  oblique  lines,  the  motion 
described  is  combined  with  a  motion  of  the 
feed  rollers.  After  each  motion  of  the  fillet 
of  leather,  a  fork  brought  down  at  the  proper 
angle  pierces  two  holes  in  the  leather ;  a  piece 
of  a  hard-drawn  steel  wire  is  fed  in ;  a  small 
block  of  steel  descending  upon  it  holds  it  firm- 
ly; the  wire  is  cut  ofi*;  two  sliding  pieces  of 
metal  bend  it  up  against  the  sides  of  the  block, 
and  the  points  are  pressed  into  the  holes  in  the 
leather.  The  bh)cks  and  other  parts  spoken 
of  recede  out  of  the  way,  and  other  parts  come 
forward  to  drive  the  staple  in  and  bend  it  to 
the  required  angle.  All  these  o[>erations  are 
efi'ected  by  means  of  rotary  cams  acting  upon 
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the  ends  of  levers  or  of  rods,  some  l>y  tlieir 
periplifrj,  some  by  their  udcs,  as  is  usual  in 
mociiincs  for  iiianufacturint;  BinoU  obji-cts 
which  retiuire  to  bo  aubtuitted  to  nutnuroiis 
and  coiiiplvx  motions. — Xuiuvrous  putcntd 
have  bei-n  granted  by  the  United  Stntva  fur 
iinproveinenta  in  cards,  carding  :uai-binL-8,  and 
cani  mulling.    (See  Cottos  Masffactubb.) 

riBIKt,  MaBifMire  tt.  Playing  and  ad- 
dres.-!  cards  aro  prepared  from  cardboards^ 
made  by  puBting  a  slieet  at'  cartridge  i>a|ier 
between  twoshcetsof  white  or  colored  paper; 
or  for  ornamented  boekii,  sbeeia  may  be 
printed  n'itli  the  intended  dosigu.  Card- 
boards of  extra  thictiness  may  have  two  or 
mora  sheets  of  cartridge  paper  interposed. 
Aa  ordinarily  made,  the  first  iirocess,  eelled 
mingling,  is  arranging  a  nhcet  of  eartridfie 
paper  between  eaeli  pair  of  sbee(s  in  a  ream 
of  white  demy  paper.  The  pile  tliua  made  is 
called  a  head.  I'lueed  on  q  table  at  the  left 
hand  of  the  paster,  he  draws  down  the  to|i 
eheet,  and  brushes  it  over  with  paste ;  then 
the  cartridge  pa|ier,  drawn  down  on  the 
pasted  surface,  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  and 
its  surface  is  immediately  covered  with  two 
sheets  drawn  down  at  onee  upon  it.  The 
upper  one  is  pasteil  for  the  next  cartridge 
paper,  and  so  on  till  the  head  is  atcain  made 
up.  It  is  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
iiuwerful  hydraulic  preos,  by  whieli  the  water 
IS  expelled  from  the  sheets.  Henioved  from 
this,  eaeli  outside  pair  is  successively  taken  off, 
one  board  at  each  end  of  a  copper  wire,  and 
suspended  on  lines  24  hours  in  a  heated  room 
to  dry.  The  boards  are  then  passed  between 
stiff  cylinder  brnshea,  by  wbien  they  are  well 
rubbed  and  partially  polished.  Tliey  may  next 
be  varnished  on  the  side  intended  for  the  backs, 
thus  making  them  water-proof  and  less  likely 
to  be  soiled.  They  are  then  rolled  between  a 
warm  iron  and  a  pajier  roller,  as  in  the  process 
of  ralendering.  next  between  two  polished  iron 
roller^  nc\t  with  smooth  sheets  of  copper  in- 
teqHBk-d  between  the  canlboards,  and  finally 
they  are  subjecteil  to  a  pressnro  of  800  tons. 
The  iKKirds  are  thus  made  straight  and  even, 
nnd  rei'cive  a  finely  polislied  glazed  surface. 
If  not  intended  for  playing  cards,  they  may 
now  be  cut  into  the  rennired  sizes  of  address 
cards.  To  l>c  enamelled,  they  receive  an  ap- 
plication of  china  white,  or  silver  white  (a 
very  iiure  variety  of  white  lead),  which  is  first 
mixeil  with  water  eontainint;  some  line  size, 
made  from  parchment  cuttings  boiled  down. 
Thin  application,  being  smoothed  over  with  a 
bndger  s  liair  brnsli,  is  first  dried,  then  rubbed 
over  with  llimnel  dipped  in  powdered  tale,  and 
finally  pnlished  with  a  close-set  bnisli. — The 
old  way  of  painting  playing  cards  wa.4  hy  the 
Hse  iif  srencil  platen,  with  openings  cnrrespond- 
ing  til  the  hpiits,  ea<'h  plate  comprising  many 
cards,  so  ns  to  cover  a  cardboard.  Through 
tluTie  iipcnings  the  color  was  intriiduccd  ivitli 
a  bnisli.  The  court  or  face  cards  required  a 
stencil  fur  each  color,  one  being  applied  and 
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then  anothei 

where  the  color  i  ^,  .    . 

operations  somewhat  resemble  the  printing  of 
colors  on  cloth.  A  cardboard,  when  Uin* 
painted,  was  cut  up  into  its  separate  card*. 
Printing  has  succeeded  to  the  use  of  the  steo- 
eil,  and  the  process  in  nse  for  applying  ditferent 
colors  is  by  blocks,  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  the  ralteo  printer.  The  English  manufac- 
turers receive  the  print  of  the  ace  of  qiades 
from  the  stump  office,  this  being  the  dnty  card, 
costing  the  manufactarers  1*.  sterling.  But  if 
tho  cards  are  fur  exportation,  no  dutj  is  re- 
quired, and  tlie  duty  card  in  this  case  bears  ■ 
printed  notice,  furhidding  its  use  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  under  a  penalty  of  £20. 

tUI>S,  PtajliC'  IJke  the  game  of  cbeta, 
cards  are  supposed  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin,  and 
indeed  seem  lo  have  been  based  upon  tue  same 
warlike  as.'wciations,  some  of  the  figures  of 
chess  having  Bi>peared  also  in  the  cards  osed 


Cirdi,  ndocrd— Kliif  ud  Ttder. 

in  the  Orient.  In  Ilindoatan  cards  were  called 
teAiilar-laa,  signifying  four  crowns  or  funr 
kings,  the  popular  name  being  laj  or  'ta$. 
Tliere  is  no  queen,  the  court  suits  being  the 
king  and  his  vizier.  The  king  is  vorionsly 
represented,  but  the  distingaishing  mark  is  the 
royal  umbrella  over  his  head,     ~ 


Chliac  CgrdB. 


mounted,  sometimes  on  a  horso,  sometimes  on 
a  camel,  sometimes  on  a  tiger.  Tlie  Chinese 
call  their  cards  fhe-jiar  or  paper  tickets ;  they 
have  30  cards  in  a  pack,  3  suits  of  D  cards 
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each,  and  3  (riDgle  cards  which  are  Bnperior  to 

all  the  others The  moxt  tincient  form  of  cards 

is  Btill  preserved  in  the  tignres  of  the  corda 
nsed  in  the  French  game  of  tarott.  TIjis  name 
IB  derived  from  the  Arabic,  and  Ihe  giinio  wna 
Mi^oallj  connected  with  religiou»i,  necroman- 
tic, and  scientific  associations.  Tlie  ancient 
terms  for  cards,  as  naypei  \a  t^pnin  and  naibi 
in  Italy,  are  also  of  Arabic  etjtnoloifj,  and  sig- 
nifj  fortnne- telling.  In  all  probability,  cards 
were  introdnced  into  Europe  by  Arabs,  Jews, 
and  other  oriental  races,  before  the  13lh  cen- 
tnrr,  the  Saracens  especiallj  having  made  the 
game  popular  in  Spain  and  Italy,  whence  the 
taste  for  it  spread  into  Germany,  France,  and 
England.  The  first  historical  evidence  of  its 
'a  Germany  is  in  the  Stadthuek  of 
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Angsburg  of  1275,  where  it  is  stated  that 
"Rndolph  I.  amused  himwlf  wiili  playing 
cards  and  other  games."  The  nse  of  cards  in 
Italy  is  mentioned  as  early  as  12U9.  The  first 
enthentic  record  in  France  occurs  in  1S93.  As 
early  as  the  IGth  century  an  aetivo  trade  in 
'  cards  sprung  up  in  Germany,  and  was  chiefly 
carried  on  at  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  and  L'lm, 
the  demand  from  France,  England,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  other  countries,  producing  great 
prosperity  among  the  manufacturers.  The 
most  eminent  manufacturer  of  cards  in  Franco 
in  the  leth  century  was  Jean  Volay.  In  Eng- 
land the  manufacture  of  cords  flourished  espe- 
cially under  Eliiabeth.  But  no  sooner  had 
cards  come  to  bo  generally  u-wd  in  Europe 
than  they  were  prohibited  by  serernl  govern- 
ments, parily  from  moral  considerations,  the 
first  paraes,  as  Lnnihi-iifcht  in  Germany,  lans- 
quenet and  piquet  in  France,  being  games  of 
chance ;  partlv  from  cnnBiderations  of  political 
economv,  as  in  England,  wiiere  the  iinporia- 
tion  of  foreign  cards  was  consideretl  injurions 
to  the  prosperity  of  home  mannfaeturen.  The 
prohibition,  however,  only  tended  to  increase 
the  taste  for  cords.  In  Enpland,  under  Kieli- 
ard  III.  and  Ilonry  VII..  card  playing  grew  in 
fiivor.  Tlie  latter  moniirch  was  very  fonil  or 
the  game,  and  his  daughter  Mai^nrel 
fonnd  playing  cards  by  Ja™-'  '^    "'  ^'■"' 


when  ho  came  to  woo  her.  The  popularity 
which  cards  gradually  obtained  in  England 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  political 
pamphlets  under  the  name  of  "  Bloody  Gauea 
of  Cards,"  and"  kindred  titles,  ^peured  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war  against  Charles 
1.  One  of  the  most  striking  publications  of 
this  kind  was  one  in  IflliO  on  the  royal  gamo 
of  ombre.  In  "  Pepvs's  Diary,"  andcr  the  dato 
of  Feb.  17,  1IHJ7,  it  is  stated  that  on  Sabbath 
evenings  he  fonnd  "the  queene,  the  duchesse 
of  York,  and  another  or  two,  at  cards,  with 
the  rooms  full  of  ladies  and  great  men." — The 
marks  upon  the  suits  of  cards  are  snpposed  to 
have  been  originally  intended  for  a  symbolic^ 
representation  of  the  four  different  classes  of 
society,  hearts  representing,  according  to  this 
snppowtion,  tlie  clergy,  spades  the  nobility 
(Ital.  apaila,  a  sword),  clubs  the  serfs,  and  dia- 
monds the  citizens.  The  figures  originated 
with  military  and  historical  associations.  So 
wo  find  the  kings  in  tlio  first  French  cords, 
David,  Alexaoder,  Cfcsar,  and  Charlemagne, 
representing  the  monarchies  of  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  French ;  the  queens, 
representing  Argine,  Esther,  Judith,  and  Pal- 
Ian.  I'lie  knaves,  the  aco,  and  the  nnrober  of 
the  cards  were  based  upon  similar  ideas;  but 
many  changes  and  modifications  have  taken 
place  at  Torions  periods,  according  to  the 
CQStoms  and  tastas  of  different  countries. 
Aliout  the  year  ICOO  heraldic  cards  were  in- 
troduced into  Englond,  on  which  the  kings 
of  clubs,  spaileB,  diamonds,  and  hearts  were 
respectively  rejirescnted  by  the  arms  of  the 

Eiipc  and  of  the  kings  of  Franco,  Spain,  and 
ngland.  A  modem  pack  consists  of  52  cards, 
comprising  four  suits:  two  red,  hearts  and 
diamonds;  and  two  block,  ^ades  and  clubs, 
■p.ni.  =.,it  »«„=!„..  pf  three  court  or  picture 


Each  ( 


f  Scotland 


cardii,  the  king,  queen,  and  knave,  and  „„ 
otlier  cards  distinguished  by  the  number  of 
spots,  ranging  from  one  to  ten.  The  one  spot 
is  known  as  the  ace,  and  the  two  and  three 
are  often  called  respectively  the  "deuce  "  and 
"tray." — Breilkopfs  Vertueh  da  Urtprungt 
lier  Spieltarten  is  one  of  tho  moat  learned 
di8.«ertations  on  the  aubjcct.  Singer's  "Re- 
searches into  the  History  of  Playing  CardB" 
WAS  published  in  London  in  1816;  Leber's 
Etude*  hittoriqua  tur  Ira  earte*  A  jouer,  in 
Paris  in  1W2  ;  and  Chatto's  "  Facts  and  Spec- 
ulations on  the  Origin  and  Ilistory  of  Ploying 
Canis,"  in  London  in  1818. 

MKDrrBI,  an  ancient  wnriiko  tribe,  who 
inhabited  the  mountainous  regions  l)ctween 
Uesni>otamin  and  modem  Persia,  now  named 
Kurdistan,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Knrda.  Thcv  were 
^nnus  for  their  skill  in  archery,  and 'baffled 
!  all  the  attempts  of  Persian  monorclii  to  soMno 
them.  The  retreat  of  the  10,000  Grceka,  after 
the  bahle  of  Cunaia.  lay  through  the  country 
of  the  Carduchi,  and  was  hara«ed  b»  eon>-taiit 
attacks  from  the  narives.  Xenophoi  gives  an 
account  of  their  habits  and  modes  of  life. 
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CABDWELL.  I.  Edwtrd,  an  English  clergy- 
man, bom  at  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  in  1787, 
died  in  Oxford,  May  28,  1861.  lie  studied  at 
Oxford,  in  1809  became  fellow  of  his  college, 
tutor,  and  lecturer,  and  in  1814  was  appointed 
one  of  the  university  examiners.  In  1826  he 
was  elected  Camden  professor  of  history,  and 
in  1831  principal  of  St.  Alban's  ludl,  succeeding 
Archbishop  Whately.  He  also  held  a  college 
living,  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
governing  council  of  the  university,  and  was  the 

Erivate  secretary  of  three  successive  chancellors, 
[e  wrote  several  works  bearing  upon  English 
ecclesiastical  history  and  *' Lectures  on  the 
Coinage  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,^'  and  edited 
Aristotle's  "Ethics,"  Josephus's  "History  of^ 
the  War  of  the  Jews,"  and  a  variorum  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  a  marginal  har- 
mony and  notes.  IL  Edward,  an  English  states- 
man, nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Liver- 
pool in  1813.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant. He  took  a  double  first-class  degree  at 
Oxford  in  1835,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1838.  He  was  elected  to  parliament  for  Clith- 
eroe  in  1842,  and  as  a  supporter  and  friend  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  one  of  whose  literary  execu- 
tors he  became,  he  was  returned  for  Liverpool 
in  1 847 ;  but  he  failed  to  be  returned  for  that 
city  and  also  for  Ayrshire  in  1852,  and  has  repre- 
sented the  city  of  Oxford  almost  uninterruptedly 
since  January,  1853,  as  a  liberal  conservative. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  treasury  from  Feb- 
ruary, 1845,  to  July,  1846;  president  of  tlie 
board  of  trade  from  December,  1852,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1855;  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  from 
June,  1859,  to  July,  1861 ;  from  the  latter 
period  till  April,  1864,  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster ;  and  afterward  secretary  for  the 
colonies  till  July,  1860.  In  December,  1868, 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of 
education  and  secretary  of  state  for  war,  which 
office  he  continues  to  hold  (1873). 

CARfiME,  Marie  ABt«liie,  a  French  cook,  bom 
in  Paris,  June  8,  1784,  died  Jan.  12,  1883.  In 
1804  he  had  reached  such  a  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency as  a  cook  that  he  entered  Prince  Tal- 
leyrand's kitchen,  where  he  gained  an  unpar- 
alleled reputation.  He  was  afterward  employed 
by  the  i)rinoe  regent  of  England  (George  IV.), 
and  by  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria. 
He  also  evinced  his  talents  at  the  congresses 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Laybach,  and  Verona,  re- 
mained some  time  at  the  court  of  Wttrtemberg, 
and  finally  returned  to  France,  where  his  ser- 
vices were  secured  by  Baron  James  Rothschild. 
Car^nio  was  an  artist  in  his  line,  always  eager 
for  progress  and  improvement;  he  peculiarly 
excelled  in  nastry,  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  serving  tlie  table.  He  published  Le  patmier 
pittorcsque^  illustrated  by  128  plates;  Le  cuisi- 
nUr  pari»Un  ;  Le  pdtmier  royal  parUien  ; 
and  Le  matt  re  cThStel  /ranpaut,  a  comparison 
between  ancient  and  modem  cooking. 

CAREW,  Thonas,  an  English  poet,  born  in 
Gloucestershire  about  1589,  died  in  1639.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  afterward  became  gen- 


tleman of  the  privy  chamber  to  Charles  I.  He 
eivjoyed  the  friendship  of  Ben  Jonson  and 
other  poets  of  the  day,  and  at  court  he  was 
much  esteemed  for  the  vivacity  of  hia  wit  and 
th  e  elegance  of  his  manners.  He  wrote  sonnets 
and  amorous  poetry,  and  a  masqne  set  to  mo- 
sic  by  Henry  Lawes,  called  Ccflum  Britanni- 
cum.  It  was  performed  by  the  king  and  nobles, 
at  Whitehall,  on  Shrove  Tuesdaj,  1688.  Two 
of  the  best  pieces  in  his  collected  works  also 
appear  among  the  works  of  Ilerrick. 

CAREY,  h  Henry,  an  English  poet  and  mnri- 
clan,  a  natural  son  of  George  Savile,  marqais 
of  Halifax,  bom  near  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, conmiitted  snicide,  Oct.  4,  1748.  '*  God 
save  the  King  ^'  has  been  attributed  to  him, 
and  the  ballad  of  ^^  Sally  in  our  AUej  "  la  his. 
In  1729  he  published  a  volume  of  poemk,  and 
in  1732  six  cantatas  written  and  set  to  mnsic 
by  himself.  He  wrote  several  operatic  faroea, 
two  of  which,  *^Chrononhotonthologos*'  (1784) 
and  "  The  Dragon  of  Wantley "  (1787),  met 
with  great  success.  His  songs  were  pob- 
lished  in  1740,  and  his  dramatic  works  in  174S. 
1I«  Gcerse  SsvUe,  an  English  dramatic  poet, 
son  of  the  preceding,  di^  in  1807.  He  was 
first  a  printer,  but  became  an  actor,  and  qient 
40  years  in  composing  and  singing  popular  and 
patriotic  songs.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
several  farces. 

CAREY,  Hsary  Charles,  an  American  political 
economist,  son  of  Matthew  Carey,  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  15,  1798.  He  was  educated 
as  a  bookseller,  entering  his  father^s  store  at 
the  age  of  8,  and  remained  there,  mingling  his 
elementary  studies  in  literature  with  business, 
till  1814,  when  he  became  a  partner  in  the 
firm.  This  association  continued  till  his  fiitber 
retired  in  1821.  He  then  became  the  leading 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Carey  and  Lea,  and  suIh 
se(|uently  in  that  of  Carey,  Lea,  and  Carey,  in 
their  time  the  largest  publishing  house  in  the 
country.  In  1824  he  established  the  system 
of  trade  sales,  as  a  medium  of  exchange  be- 
tween booksellers.  In  1886,  after  a  successfhl 
career,  he  withdrew  from  business,  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  political  economy.  Ori- 
ginally a  zealous  advocate  of  free  trade,  he 
became  convinced  that  real  free  trade  with 
foreign  countries  was  impossible  in  the  existing 
state  of  American  industry,  and  tliat  a  period 
of  protection  must  first  be  ^ne  through  with. 
In  this  view,  free  trade  is  the  ideal  toward 
which  we  ought  to  tend,  and  protection  the 
indispensable  means  of  arriving  at  it.  He  is  rec- 
ognized as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  po- 
litical economy,  opposed  to  the  rent  doctrine  of 
Ricardo  and  the  Malthusian  theory  of  popula- 
tion. The  leading  principles  of  his  system  are, 
briefly,  that  in  the  weakness  of  savage  isola- 
tion man  is  subject  to  nature,  and  that  his 
moral  and  social  progress  are  dependent  on  his 
subjecting  nature  to  himself;  that  the  land, 
worthless  in  itself,  gains  all  its  value  from  hu- 
man labor;  that  the  primitive  man,  without 
tools  and  without  science,  of  necessity  begins 
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bis  cultivation  npon  the  ligbt,  salubrious,  and 
easy  soils  of  sandy  elevations,  and  gradually 
advances  to  tbe  subjugation  of  more  fertile  and 
difficult  regions;  tbat  tbe  real  interests  of  class- 
es and  individuals  are  essentially  barmonious ; 
tbat  tbere  is  in  tbe  normal  condition  of  things 
a  constant  tendency  to  increase  in  tbe  wages 
of  labor,  and  to  diminution  in  the  rate,  though 
to  increase  in  tbe  aggregate,  of  the  profits  of 
capital ;  and  tbat  tbe  well  being  and  advance- 
ment of  society  correspond  to  the  degrees  of 
aasociation  and  of  liberty  which  exist  in  it. 
His  first  book  was  an  ^^  Essay  on  tbe  Rate  of 
Wages,  witb  an  Examination  of  the  Causes  of 
the  Difference  of  the  Condition  of  tbe  Labor- 
ing Population  througbout  the  World  "  (1835). 
This  work  was  reproduced  and  expanded  in 
"The  Principles  of  Political  Economy"  (3 
vols.  8vo,  1887-'40).  His  succeeding  works 
are :  **  The  Credit  System  in  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States"  (1838);  "An- 
swers to  the  Questions,  What  constitutes  Cur- 
rency ?  What  are  tbe  Causes  of  its  Unsteadi- 
ness? and  What  is  tbe  Remedy  ? "  a  pamphlet 
(1840) ;  "  The  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Fu- 
ture" (8vo,  1848);  "Tbe  Harmony  of  Inter- 
ests "  (1850) ;  "  Tbe  Slave  Trade,  Domestic  and 
F(veign :  Why  it  Exists,  and  How  it  may  be  Ex- 
tinguished; "  "Letters  on  International  Copy- 
right "  (1858 ;  new  ed.,  1868) ;  "  Letters  to  the 
President  on  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Policy 
of  the  Union,  and  its  Effects,  as  exhibited  in 
the  Condition  of  the  People  arid  the  States  " 
(1858) ;  "  Principles  of  Social  Science  "  (3  vols., 
1858-'9);  "A  Series  of  Letters  on  Political 
Economy  "  (1860),  and  another  series  in  1805 ; 
*'The  Way  to  Outdo  England  without  Fight- 
ing her"  (1865);  "Review  of  the  Decade 
1857-'67"  (1867);  "Review  of  Wells's  Re- 
port "  (1868) ;  "  Shall  we  have  Peace  ? ''  (1860). 
For  several  years  be  also  contributed  the  lead- 
ing papers  in  "  Tbe  Plough,  the  I^>om,  and  the 
Anvil,"  a  monthly  periodical  published  in  Xuw 
York,  some  of  which  were  afterward  collected 
in  his  "Harmony  of  Interests.^'  lie  has  also 
written  much  in  some  of  the  principal  news- 
papers of  the  country,  on  subjects  connected 
with  his  special  study.  His  *' Miscellaneous 
Works"  were  published  in  one  volume  in  1860. 
His  latest  work  is  "  The  Unity  of  Law  "  (1873). 
The  principal  of  these  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  German,  French,  Italian,  Russian,  and 
Spanish  (the  "Principles  of  Social  Science" 
into  German  by  Adler,  Berlin,  186:l-'4;  others 
by  DQhring,  1865). 

CAEET,  Matthew,  an  American  publisher  and 
author,  bom  in  Dublin,  Irelan«l,  Jan.  28,  17«50, 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Sept  16,  18:J0.  At  the 
age  of  15  years  he  began  to  learn  the  business 
of  printer  and  bo^)kseller,  and  two  years  later 
pnlnisbed  a  pamphlet  on  duellin:r,  followed 
soon  after  by  an  a<ldress  to  the  Irish  Catholics 
«  iieir  oppression  by  the  penal  code,  which 
>  «o  innammatory  that  it  caused  his  tlight 
tu  J  After  remaining  there  a  year  he  re- 

tiand,  where  he  edited  for  a  short 


time  the  "Freeman's  Journal,"  and  in  1783 
established  tbe  "Volunteer's  Journal,"  which 
soon  obtained  a  very  extensive  circulation  by 
its  bold  and  uncompromising  advocacy  of  meas- 
ures of  the  opposition,  which  led  soon  after  to 
the  recognition  by  Great  Britain  of  the  legis- 
lative independence  of  Ireland.  On  account 
of  an  attack  upon  parliament  and  the  ministry 
be  was  in  1784  arraigned  before  the  bouse  of 
commons  for  libel,  and  committed  to  Newgate, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  until  the  dissolution 
of  parliament.  After  his  liberation  ho  sailed 
for  America,  arriving  at  Philadelphia  Nov.  15, 
1784,  and  two  months  aft»r  started  "The 
Pennsylvania  Herald,"  the  first  newspaper  in 
America  which  furnished  accurate  reports  of 
legislative  debates,  Carey  acting  as  liis  own 
reporter.  He  fought  a  duel  witb  Col.  Oswald, 
the  editor  of  a  nvul  loumal,  and  received  a 
wound  which  confined  him  to  his  house  for 
more  than  16  months.  Soon  after  bo  began 
the  publication  of  "  The  American  Museum," 
which  be  conducted  for  six  years  witb  much 
ability  but  little  success.  In  1791  he  married, 
and  began  business  as  a  bookseller  on  a  very 
humble  scale.  During  tbe  prevalence  of  the 
yellow  fever,  two  years  later,  be  was  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  committee  of  boalth,  and  active  in 
his  study  of  the  disease  and  attenti\ons  to  tbe 
sick ;  and  the  results  of  bis  extensive  observa- 
tion were  collected  and  published  in  bis  "His- 
tory of  the  Yellow  Fever  of  1793."  In  the 
same  year  be  founded  tbe  Hibernian  society. 
In  1796  be  was  one  of  a  few  citizens  who  united 
under  the  direction  of  Bishop  White  in  the  for- 
mation of  tbe  first  American  Sunday  school 
society.  In  1810  be  engaged  warmly  in  the 
discussions  concerning  the  United  States  bank, 
writing  articles  for  newspapers,  and  publishing 
pamphlets  which  he  distributed  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. In  1814  appeared  his  "Olive  Branch, 
or  Faults  on  both  sides.  Federal  and  Demo- 
cratic," designed  to  harmonize  tbe  antagonistic 
parties  of  the  country,  pending  tbe  war  with 
Great  Britain.  It  passed  through  10  editions, 
and  is  yet  regarded  as  high  authority  in  regard 
to  the  political  history  of  that  period.  In  1819 
he  published  his  VindicuB  HihemiccB^  an  exami- 
nation and  refutation  of  the  charges  against 
bis  countrymen  in  reference  to  the  butcheries 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  them  in 
the  rebellion  of  1641.  From  this  time  ho  de- 
voted himself  almost  exclusively  to  p<ilitico- 
commercial  pursuits,  publishing  in  1820  tbe 
''New  Olive  Branch,"  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  show  how  harmonious  were  the  real  inter- 
ests of  the  various  portions  of  society  ;  and  in 
1822,  "Essays  on  Political  Economy."  This 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  tracts,  extending 
to  more  than  2,000  pages.  The  object  of  all 
these  publications  was  to  demonstrate  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  protective  system,  as  the  only 
means  of  promoting  the  real  interests  of  all 
classes  of  the  community.  He  was  active  in 
the  promotion  of  all  the  public  works  of  his 
city  and  state,  and  advocated  the  system  of  in- 
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teraal  improvements  which  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  canals;  and  he  was 
active  in  promoting  education,  and  in  forming 
associations  for  the  relief  of  those  unable  to  help 
themselves.  In  1833-'4  he  contributed  his  au- 
tobiography to  the  "  New  England  Magazine." 

CiREY,  WilihuB,  an  English  missionary  and 
oriental  scholar,  born  in  Paulerspury,  North- 
amptonshire, Aug.  17,  1701,  died  at  Seram- 
pore,  India,  in  June,  1834.  He  was  the  founder, 
in  connection  with  other  ministers,  of  the  first 
Baptist  missionary  society.  In  1793  he  de- 
voted himself  personally  to  the  missionary 
work,  and  embarked  with  his  family  for  In- 
dia. After  ^ye  years  spent  in  preaching  and 
studying  the  Bengalee  and  Sanskrit  languages, 
he  fixed  the  scene  of  his  labors  at  Mudnabat- 
ty,  but  was  not  i>ermitted  by  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment to  make  a  permanent  establishment 
there.  He  next  removed  to  the  Danish  settle- 
ment of  Serampore,  where  he  established  that 
large  and  successful  missionary  post  of  his  de- 
nomination which  has  been  the  theatre  not 
only  of  his  own  labors  and  death,  but  of  the 
toils  of.  Ward  and  of  Marshman,  the  English 
translator  of  Confticins.  Carey  became  an  un- 
remitting student  of  the  oriental  languages, 
and  lived  to  see  40  different  oriental  dialects 
become  the  channels  of  transmission  for  Chris- 
tianity to  as  many  tribes.  In  addition  to  these 
labors,  he  taught  in  the  college  of  Fort  William 
the  Bengalee,  Sanskrit,  and  Mahratta  languages, 
and  furnished  to  the  Asiatic  society,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  many  valuable  papers  on  the 
natural  history  and  botany  of  India.  He  pub- 
lished several  works  on  the  oriental  languages, 
the  most  important  being  a  Bengalee  and  Eng- 
lish dictionary  (3  vols.,  1815-'25). 

CiRGILL,  Donald,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  and 
Covenanter,  and  a  leader  of  the  Cameronians 
in  and  after  the  Sanquhar  declaration,  bom  in 
the  parish  of  Rattray,  Perthshire,  about  1610, 
executed  in  Edinburgh,  July  27, 1681.  He  was 
educated  at  Aberdeen,  and  became  minister  of 
Barony  parish  of  Glasgow  some  time  after  the 
division  among  the  clergy  in  1650.  In  1661, 
refusing  to  accept  collation  from  the  arch- 
bishop and  to  celebrate  the  king's  birthday,  he 
was  banished  beyond  the  Tay,  but  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  act.  In  1608  he  was  called  be- 
fore the  council,  and  peremptorily  commanded 
to  depart.  When  indulgence  was  proclaimed 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  he  refused  to 
accept  it,  and  made  a  stand  with  others  at 
Bothwell  Bridge  against  the  royal  forces.  He 
was  sv'verely  wounded,  and  conij)elled  to  flee 
to  Holland,  but  was  again  in  Scotland  in  1080, 
and,  with  a  like-minded  enthusiast  named 
Hall,  lurked  around  Queon^s  Ferry  for  several 
months,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  authori- 
ties, till  June  3,  when  both  were  arrested,  and  j 
Hall  was  killed  in  the  aftray.  On  the  j)erson  ' 
of  Hall  was  found  the  violent  paper  known  in  | 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland  as  the 
''  Queen's  Ferry  Covenant.'*  On  June  22,  with  | 
Cameron  and  others,  Cargill  made  the  famous  . 


Sanquhar  declaration.  In  September  following, 
after  he  had  preached  to  a  congregatioQ  in  the 
Torwood,  between  Falkirk  and  Stirling,  ho 
pronounced  excommunication  against  the  king 
and  other  state  dignitaries,  beoinse  they  had 
usurped  the  supremacy  of  the  pore  chorch  of 
Scotland.  He  was  now  excommunicated,  and 
a  reward  set  on  his  head.  In  May,  1681,  he 
was  apprehended  at  Covington.  Lanarkshire, 
and  taken  to  Edinburgh,  where  ne  was  hanged 
and  beheaded  for  high  treason. 

€A](IiEIL,  fetteue  4e,  a  Jesnit  misaonary 
among  the  Huron  and  Iroquois  Indians  in  Can- 
ada. He  flrst  visited  these  tribes  in  1668,  ob- 
tained a  complete  mastery  of  their  laoffnagea, 
and  was  re^p&rded  by  the  savages  boUi  as  a 
saint  and  a  man  of  genius.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  unknown,  but  he  was  still  laboring 
with  undiminished  activity,  thongh  witii  little 
success,  in  1721,  when  Charlevoix  left  Canada. 

CiRli,  an  ancient  country  situated  in  the  S. 
W.  extremity  of  Asia  Minor,  separated  from 
Phrygia  and  Lydia  by  the  Cadmus  and  Messogis 
mountains.  It  was  intersected  by  low  moun- 
tain chains,  running  far  out  into  the  sea,  and 
forming  several  spacious  bays.  Among  the 
headlands  were  Mycale  or  Trogilinm,  opposite 
Samos;  Posidium,  on  which  stood  Miletus; 
the  long  tongue  of  land  on  the  south  side  of 
which  was  Halicamassus ;  and  the  longer  one 
at  the  outer  extremity  of  which  was  Cnidus. 
The  chief  nver  was  the  Mseander.  The  valleys 
between  the  mountain  chains  were  fertile,  pro- 
ducing corn,  grapes,  oil,  and  figs.  The  Carians, 
according  to  Herodotus,  were  not  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  region,  but  a  branch 
of  the  Pelasgic  race,  originally  seated  in  the 
islands  of  the  ^gean.  When  Minos  had 
formed  a  navy  and  subdued  the  ^£gean  isles, 
he  transplanted  them  to  Asia  Minor.  In  af- 
ter times  Greek  colonies  repelled  the  Carians 
from  their  coasts,  and  buut  cities  on  their 
promontories,  the  northern  of  which  were 
then  reckoned  parts  of  Ionia,  and  the  south- 
em  formed  the  territory  called  Doris;  while 
the  Lydian  kings,  Alyattes  and  Croesus,  subdued 
the  inland  country.  On  the  overthrow  of  the 
Lydian  monarchy,  Caria  became  subject  to 
Persia,  under  a  line  of  vassal  kings  and  queens, 
including  the  two  Artemisias,  and  ending  with 
Ada,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  Persians, 
but  was  restored  to  the  government  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  (See  IlALicARNASsrs.)  Later 
the  territory  was  successively  annexc^d  to  the 
kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria.  After  the 
Romans  had  vanquished  Antiochns,  they  gave 
Caria  to  the  Khodians  and  Attains  in  rewanl 
of  their  fidelity  and  services  as  allies ;  and  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  Mithridatic  war  they  ulti- 
mately annexed  it  to  their  proconsular  prov- 
ince of  Asia.  The  considerable  cities  of  the 
country,  Halicamassus,  Mylassa,  Cnidus,  and 
Miletus,  were  the  work  of  Greeks,  not  <if  Ca- 
rians. The  Carians  had  the  same  religion  as 
the  Lydians  and  Mysians.  Their  language  was 
accounted  barbarous  by  the  Greeks. 


CARIBBEAN  SEA 

ClRUBEiir  SEi,  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
ring  between  Cuba.  Santo  Domin^co,  and  Porto 
iico  on  tbo  north,  Venezuela  and  Colombia  on 
he  south,  the  Lesser  Antilles  on  tlie  eai^t,  and 
!!lentr<il  America  nod  Yucatan  on  the  west, 
ind  commnnicatin^  with  the  gulf  of  Mc:tiijo 
hrouffh  a  channel  about  120  m.  wide,  exti?Qd- 
ng  from  the  W.  point  of  Cuba  to  thu  £.  point 
if  Yucatan.  Its  KOores  ore  high  and  rocky,  and 
lontain  some  gulfs  of  considerable  extent.  Ita 
lavigstion  for  the  most  part  is  clear  and  open. 

CIBIBBEE  ISUNDS.  See  Antilles,  and 
ffEST  Indies. 

CIBIBOC  (ranyiftr  earilou),  the  American 
'eindeer.  RicliBi'dson  observes  that  tliero  are 
wo  well  marked  permanent  varieties  of  cari- 
MQ  that  inhabit  the  fiir  countries:  one  of 
-liom,  the  woodhmd  caribou  above  indieoted, 
onKncd  to  the  noody  and  more  southern  dls- 
net,  and  the  other  the  barnn  ground  canh  u 
E  Granlaiidie  i»)  retiring  to  the  i>och1s  only 
a  the  winter  but  i  ussing  the  summer  on  the 
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I  nearly  a  semicircle.  Thcj  have  no  backward 
I  branch  or  spur  whatever,  except  one  short 
I  ))oint  close  to  the  tip.    The  main  branch  of 

the  ostlers  is  cylindrical,  much  smoother  than 
j  those  of  the  red  deer  or  wapiti,  and  at  the 
.  upper  extremity  has  two,  three,  or  four,  but 

seldom  more  than  two,  sharp  cylindrical  sjiikes. 


tiirlbou, 

loast  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  or  on  the  barren 
ETOUndssooftenmentioued  in  his  work.  There 
a  olarge  variet.v  in  New  found  land,  Nova  Stotin, 
ind  New  Brunswick,  having  extraordinarily 
Arge  and  heavy  horns.  It  is  said  by  Dr.  Cray 
ihat  the  horns  of  the  Newfoundland  variet.v, 
lome  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  British 
nuseum,  greaily  resemble  those  of  the  Siberian 
inimol;  but  Pallas  remarks  that  the  American 
qiecies  differ  from  the  former  in  the  structure 
}f  the  hoof^  and  are  absolutely  American  ani- 
mals. Thecolorof  the  caribou  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  in  the  summer  a  rich,  glossy,  reddish 
brown,  becoming  more  grizzly,  especially  about 
the  head,  neck,  and  belly,  toward  the  winter; 
but  it  never  becomes  anything  approaching  to 
white.  The  antjers  of  the  woodland  caribon, 
on  rising  from  the  head,  curve  backward  and 
then  forward  in  a  segment  of  perha{iB  the 
iiith  of  a  circle  for  about  half  their  length,  or 
soraewhat  less;  then  curve  backward  again, 
and  again  forward,  making  in  the  ujiper  sweep 


That,  however,  which  i 
difference  between  the  antlers  of  this  aniuiul 
and  of  the  tame  reindeer,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  of  the  deer  tribe,  is  this;  that  while  on 
the  upper  extremities  of  the  horns  are  rounded 
spikes,  the  lower  branches  are  broad  palmated 
surfaces.  The  lower  of  these,  or  brow  antler, 
which  is  the  principal  defensive  weapon  of  the 
animal,  curves  downward  over  the  eyes,  and 
is  several  inches  in  breadth,  with  many  sharp 
spurs  or  points  round  the  lower  border.  The 
tecond  or  superior  process,  which  shoots  hori- 
zontally forward  from  the  point  where  the  two 
curvatures  of  the  main  antler  meet,  is  longer 
than  the  lower  or  brow  ontler,  and  looks  as  if 
It  ncre  more  so  than  it  really  is,  from  the  di- 
rect hue  in  which  it  pri^ccts,  instead  of  being 
deflected  downward.  The  forward  points  of 
the  brow  antler,  the  sur-nntler,  and  the  upper 
tips  or  extremities  of  the  whole,  are  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  a  right  line.  The  measurement 
of  a  mcdium-Mzcd  sot  of  antlers,  from  New- 
foundland, is  as  follows:  extreme  width  from 
tip  to  tip,  1  ft.  4}  in.;  length  of  the  exterior 
curvature,  from  root  to  tip,  2  ft  81  in. ;  direct 
height,  23  in. ;  girth  at  the  root  of  the  antler, 
G}  in  at  the  insertion  of  the  upper  prong, 
4  in  length  of  palmuted  brow  antler,  11  in., 
breadth  8  in.,  processes  7  in  number;  length 
( f  the  sur-antler  12  in.,  breadth  8  in.,  processes 
3  lery  strong  and  sharp.  The  prongs  of  the 
upper  extremity  are  irregular,  one  antler  hav- 
ing three,  the  other  two  points.  The  caribou 
I  has  a  short  tail,  like  that  of  a  hare  or  rabbit, 
and  entirely  different  from  the  long  tail  of  the 
red  deir  or  wapiti.  The  hoofs  have  an  im- 
I  mcnso  spread,  owing  to  tlie  extension  of  the 
j  clett  of  the  hoof  tlirough  the  cornet,  and  far 
I  up  the  pastern  of  the  animal,  which  gives  it, 
I  when  running  over  soft  snow,  or,  what  is  worse, 
I  over  a  crusted  surface,  a  support  almost  equal 
'  to  that  of  a  snow  shoe.  The  average  weight 
1  of  the  woodland  caribon  is  from  250  to  300 
lbs.,  that  of  the  barren  ground  caribou  from 
i  00  to  180  lbs. ;  those  of  Kpitzbergen  and  Mel- 
I  viUo  island  do  not  exceed  125  lbs.  The  length 
of  the  A',  firibou  is  6  ft.,  with  a  tail  of  6  in. ; 
height  at  shoulder,  3}  ft. — To  the  natives  of 
!  North  America  the  reindeer  is  known  only  as 
an  animal  of  chase,  but  it  is  a  most  important 
one;  there  is  hardly  a  part  of  the  animal  which 
is  not  mode  available  to  some  useful  purpose. 
Clothing  made  of  the  skin  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Bichardson,  so  impervious  to  the  cold  that, 
with  the  addition  of  a  blanket  of  the  same 
material,  any  one  so  clothed  may  bivouac  on 
the  snow  with  safety,  in  the  most  intense  cold 
of  an  arctic  winter  night.  The  venison,  when 
in  high  condition,  has  several  inches  of  fat  on 
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the  hannchea,  and  is  said  to  equal  the  venison 
of  tbo  beat  fallow  deer  of  the  English  parka. 
The  geographical  range  of  the  caribou  is  over 
all  the  northern  parts  of  America,  and  abun- 
dantl;  over  all  the  habitable  ports  of  the  arctic 
regions,  and  neigliboring  countries,  extending 
tu  a  mnoh  lower  latitude  than  tlio  range  of  the 
reindeer  in  the  eastern  continent,  and  passing 
still  further  south  on  all  the  principal  moun- 
tain chains.  The  sonthem  limit  of  the  cari- 
lx>u  appears  to  be  about  tlie  parallel  of  Quebec, 
across  the  wliole  continent;  but  the  animal  is 
most  abundant  between  lat.  63°  and  60°  N.  It 
was  occasionally  found  until  within  a  few  yeara 
in  the  Adirondack  mountains.   (See  Reindbeb.) 

CARIBS,  an  Indian  nation  which  when  Co- 
lumbus reached  the  new  world  occupied  Porto 
Eico.  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  a  portion  of  the 
mainland  of  South  America,  in  what  is  now 
Guiana  and  Venezuela.  The  name  signified 
brave,  and  they  were  very  fierce  and  cruel. 
Tliey  had  canoes  capable  of  carrying  60  men, 
andmado  coiislant  war  on  the  milder  Yucajos 
occupying  the  larger  islands.  They  were  man- 
eaters,  the  tenn  cannibals  being  originally  one 
of  tlic  names  of  the  nation.  They  were  gradu- 
ally reduced  or  expelled  from  the  islands  tu  the 
mainland.  At  present  only  a  few  remain  on 
Trinidail,  Dominica,  and  St.  Vincent.  They  are 
divided  into  tlie  Carilis  proper  i  Galibi,  in  French 
Guiana;  Tnapolca,  on  the  lower  Orinoco;  Yaoi, 
in  Trinidad  and  Venezuela;  Guachire,  on  St. 
Margarita;  and  include  apparently  the  Avari- 
gotea,  Furugotes,  and  Acnerigotes.  They  re- 
sembled some  of  our  northwestern  tribes  in 
their  use  of  paint,  weeping  on  occasions  of 
joy,  and  in  fhsting  and  severe  probation  for 
the  chieftainship.  The  French  began  missions 
among  them  at  an  earl;  day,  and  a  catechism 
and  dictionary  of  the  Galibi  were  printed  in 
1803-'5  by  Raymond  Breton. 

CIKICA,  a  genua  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  of  papayaeea,  oontoinii^  about 


I  10  species,  natiTH  of  troideal  AmerloA.    Th«j 
form  small  treea,  generallj  witluntt  bnucfae^ 


able  species  is  the  0.  papaya,  or  p^ww  tree. 
(SeePiPiw.)  TheCdifitataornutMaitoatid 
in  Brazil  and  Oniana.  where  it  u  called  the 
chambnra,  is  about  20  ft.  high,  with  apinT  Item 
and  branches.  Its  jnioe  is  vei;^  Mrid,  Monng 
blisters  and  itching  when  applied  to  the  akiD. 
The  fruit  is  insipid  and  eaten  only  bj  ants ;  and 
the  fiowers  emit  a  sterooraceoiu  odor. 

CAUE8  (Lat  eariet,  decayX  a  ohronio  inflam- 
mation of  bone,  aecompaniod  generally  by  the 
formation  of  matter,  which  tends  to  make  ita 
way  externally.  The  so-called  spongy  tiMoe, 
of  which  are  composed  the  bonea  of  tne  wrist 
and  ankle  and  of  the  spine,  and  the  ends  of  the 
long  bonea  of  the  ]imbB,is  that  nsnall^  affected. 
It  is  to  bo  distinguished  from  neoroaia.  In  the 
latter  disease  a  part  of  the  bone  haa  ita  blood 
supjdy  cut  off,  dies,  and  acts  as  a  formgn  body, 
until  tjirown  off  by  natare  or  removed  by  the 
surgeon.  In  caries  the  disease  ia,  so  to  speak, 
centrifugal,  the  bone  being  graduially  absorbed 
by  the  growth  of  a  soft  newly  formed  tiasaes 
com[>oBCd  chiefly  of  microscopic  cells,  which  is 
formed  in  the  spaces  of  the  spongy  tisane  nor- 
mnlty  filled  by  morrow.  In  necrona  therefore 
the  cau»e,  being  generally  local,  soon  ceases  to 
act,  and  the  bone  or  piece  of  bone  which  has 
died,  if  not  extruded  by  nature  or  removed  by 
the  surgeon,  will  act,  aa  wonld  a  splinter,  as  a 
foreign  bod^  and  to  be  expelled.  In  caries,  the 
disease,  berag  const! tntional,  tends  to  spread 
and  finally  to  implicate  the  whole  bone  or  dis- 
trict of  bono,  and  very  ft'eqnently  those  which 
are  contignona.  Necrosis  moy  be  compared  to 
a  slough  of  the  soft  parts,  caries  to  an  nicer  of 
the  same.  Scrofula  and  syphilis  are  the  most 
freiguent  causes  of  caries.  It  may  be  excited 
by  a  local  iqjnry,  but  in  such  a  case  it  is  an  ei- 
prcs-iion  of  some  constitutional  disturbance  or 
condition  ;  the  some  injnrj  in  o  healthy  penon 
not  being  followed  by  o  like  result  The  symp- 
toms are  those  of  a  chronic  inflammation :  pttin 
and  tenderness,  followed  sooner  or  Inter  by 
swelling,  redness,  and  heat  of  the  snprerfldal 
parts ;  the  formation  of  matter,  which  tends  to 
make  its  way  by  one  or  more  (often  unnons) 
tracks  to  the  nearest  surface,  and  continues  to 
be  discharged  no  long  as  the  disease  lasts.  A 
probe  passed  to  the  bottom  of  such  a  track 
would  come  in  contact  with  roughened  bone,  or 
more  oHen  would  imjiinge  n|>on  the  new  tissne 
spoken  of  above,  through  which  it  wonld  have 
to  bo  tlinist  in  order  to  touch  the  bony  wall 
of  tlie  cavity  in  which  the  disease  existed.  In 
cnries  of  the  spine  the  mattoi  wonld  make  its 
way  downward  and  present  itself  as  an  abscess 
in  the  groin.  If  near  a  joint,  as  for  instance  in 
caries  of  the  upper  end  of  the  leg  bone,  (his 
may  by  implication  become  disorganized.  Tlie 
patient's  general  health  wonld  probably  indi- 
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iato  *  constdtiitionBl  distnrbani^e  other  and  Carinun,  ruling  alone,  became  one  of  the  most 
rreater  thaa  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  lo-  iirofligate  and  crnel  of  the  Itomon  emperora, 
lal  trouble.  The  prognosis  would  depend  on  Tlie  soldiers  having  rebelled  and  prorlaimed 
he  caiue  and  sitnation  of  the  disease,  and  the  Diocletian,  Carinns  marchod  into  Motsia  to 
an,  constitution,  and  civil  condition  of  the  pa-  qaell  the  revolt.  In  285  a  decisive  battle  was 
lenL  Thongb  nature  might  in  many  cases  fought  near  Mor^rmD,  in  which  Carinus  gained 
iffect  a  cnro,  the  process  would  uauallj  be  the  victor;  ;  but  in  the  moment  of  trhmiph  he 
edions,  and  assistance  on  the  part  of  tlio  sur-  ivas  slain  by  one  of  bis  own  officers,  whoM 
[eon  bt)  necessary.    Good  food  and  air,  proper    wife  he  liad  seduced. 

iiercisc,  and  perhaps  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  and  CIBIPE,  a  town  and  valley  of  Tenoznela,  40 
[uinine,  form  the  appropriate  general  treat-  ro,  S,  E.  of  Gnmana.  The  valley  is  noted  for  a 
nent.  Locally,  mechanical  support  to  coun-  cavern  freqnented  by  a  species  of  night  hawk 
CTmct  deformity  and  prevent  the  pressure  of  (-rjijjriinuijw*),  thoyoungof  which  areannuaJly 
ine  ntcerated  surface  upon  another,  the  judi-  destroyed  in  great  numbers  for  the  sake  of 
■ioaa  opening  of  abscesses,  injoctions  along  the  their  fat,  of  wliich  excellent  oil  is  made.  The 
ibsceas  tracks  to  induce  a  more  healthy  action,  care  is  of  limestqpe  formation,  2,800  ft.  deep, 
md  finally,  where  practicable,  the  removal  of  nnil  for  some  distance  (!U  to  TO  ft.  high,  llnm- 
he  diseased  parti,  are  indicated.  boldt  visited  and  described  this  cavern.    Tho 

MIIG?iA.^O,  or  Caribou,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  town  is  the  principal  station  of  the  Cbayma  In- 
he  Po,  in  the  province  and  10  m.  8.  of  Turin ;    dian  mitsions. 

)op.  about  8,0iJ0.  It  is  noted  fnr  its  nianufac-  CiEI!4Ut«0KE,  an  agricultural  village,  once 
«re8  of  silk  twist  and  confectionery.  It  has  a  thriving  market  town,  of  the  isle  of  Wight, 
leveral  fine  churches.  Carignano  was  ac(|iiirod  England,  situated  at  tjio  foot  of  a  hill,  near  the 
)y  the  honse  of  Savoy  early  in  the  IStli  ccn-  centre  of  tlio  island,  in  a  parish  of  its  own 
lUry,  and  Dnke  Charles  Emanuel  I.  gave  it  in  name,  1  m.  S.  of  Newport ;  pop.  of  the  parish 
iSSO  as  an  apanage  to  his  youngest  son,  Tom-  aliout  8,<X)0.  Under  the  independent  lords  of 
noso.  This  prince  became  tlie  foimdor  of  the  Vigbt  it  was  the  capital  of  tlie  island,  and  af- 
ronnger  line  of  Savoy,  which  in  1831  asccndi'd  terward  became  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
be  throne  of  Sanlinia  with  Chnrk-a  Albert,  wlio  occnpies  a  handsome  mansion  within  the 
md  la  now  the  royal  honse  of  Italy.  A  brancli  precincts  of  a  mined  castlo  of  great  anti<iuity, 
)f  this  family  received  in  1834  the  title  of  crowning  the  hill  back  of  the  village.  This 
Minces  of  Savoy-Garifman.  castle  is  supposed  to  Lave  been  founded  before 

Cillin,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  tbe  province  and 
10  m,  W.  N.  W.  of  Palermo  ;  pop.  ahont  lO.OlUl. 
!t  is  beantifiilly  situated  on  a  sinall  river  of 
;he  same  name,  standing  on  a  steep  orninence 
ibont  3  in.  from  the  sea,  and  has  a  tine  old 
Gothic  castle.  Near  it  are  vestiges  of  the 
tnoient  Hyccara,  the  birthplace  of  Lais. 

CARIiirniA  (Ger.  A'drnth'-n),  a  ducby  in 
Jio  CIsJeithan  half  of  the  AuHtro-Ilungarian 
nonurchy,  bounded  N.  by  Salzburg  and  Styria, 
Z.  bT  Styrio,  a.  by  Carniola  and  Italv,  and  W. 
)y  Tyrol;  area,  4,006  scp  m.;  pop.  in  1871, 
t8T,tt94,  of  whom  G9  per  cent,  were  Germans 
ind  31  percent.  Slovens,  tlie  latter  living  mostly 

i,  of  the  Dravo.    It  is  a  mountainous  tract  of  _, ,    _,— >.  ..-,-«-- 

ioontry,  the  highest  point  being  the  Grossglocfc-  ^'^X-.dk^^J^ 

ler,  I2,7T(J  ft.    The  brave  is  its  |.rincipal  river,  C«i»imok«  Cwtte. 

indthelakeofKlagonfurtorWorth-^eetheoiily 
ionsidorable  lake.    There  are  mmio  nianufac-  , 

.urea,  and  a  considernhic  trade  in  grain  and  '  home,  a  relative  of  William  the  Con([ucror,  and 
lattle,  but  the  principal  wealth  of  the  countrj-  j  tliet  loni  of  Wight,  in  tbe  llth  century;  and 
i  mineral.  It  pro<lucca  annually  about  1,340.-  after  many  additions  comjileted  in  the  time  of 
XK)  cwt.  of  raw  and  cast  iron,  T2,000  of  lead,  |  Etixabeth,  when  it  covered  an  area  of  20  acres, 
md  20,000  of  zinc.  The  total  value  of  the  min-  |  It  biis  a  well  300  ft.  deep.  It  was  the  place  of 
jral  products  is  (1,300,000  tl.  The  indnxtry  is  confinement  of  Charles  I.  after  his  removal 
tlmost  confined  M  the  manufacture  of  inetaK  I  IViim  Ilaninton  Ciinrt,  and  a  window  is  pointed 
specially  iron  ware.  The  diet  consists  of  the  out  by  which  the  royal  captive  made  a  tVuitless 
Landesliauptmann.  the  bisliop  of  Gurk,  and  37  '  attcnipt  to  escape.  After  his  execution  it  be- 
lelegates.     Capital,  Klagenfurt,  i  came  the  prison  of  his  two  vonngest  children, 

C1KIKV9,  IUku  ,4artllM,  tlie  elder  of  the  two  '  the  duke  of  Otnuccster  and  the  princess  Eliza- 
ions  of  the  fioman  emperor  Carn,-:,  who  ciin-  I  betli,  tbe  latter  of  whom  dlc<l  here,  A  ruined 
Jointly  sncoeedod  to  tlie  throne  in  2»:\.  The  ^  Cistercian  priory,  founded  by  Fitzoshorne,  oc- 
ronnger,  Numorian,  was  suppoaed  to  have  been  '  cupies  an  eminence  opjiositc  tbe  castle.  The 
mnrdenMl  on  his  return  ttom  the  East,  and  '  pnory  church  is  now  parochial,  and  the  other 
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remaining  portions  are  occupied  as  sheds  and 
stables.  The  vilhige  litts  an  infant  achool  and 
Kverul  chnpels  for  disscDtcrs.  Tlie  parisli  con- 
tains infontrj  burrocks,  a  bouse  of  industry,  a 
Juvenile  retbrniatory,  and  suine  com  mills  on 
the  Muilina  river. 

CIRISSIHI,  fllsnnl  CImm*,  an  ICnlian 
composer,  born  in  Venice  near  the  close  of  the 
IGtli  century,  died  about  1674.  Uo  won  for 
a  number  of  years  director  of  the  pontifical 
chapel  at  Rome,  and  at  his  death  lett  a  large 
Duml>er  of  coiiipositions,  cunsistinj;  mostly  of 
oraturioii,  niassea,  and  cantatas.  The  publica- 
tion of  his  oratorios  waa  commenced  m  1872. 
'Wo  are  indebted  to  him  for  orclicstral  accom- 
paniments to  sacred  roasic,^d  for  great  im- 
provements in  the  recitative,  lie  was  also  one 
of  the  first  to  ivrito  cantatas.  His  melodies 
are  distinguished  by  grace  and  spirit,  and  his 


MKLEE,  or  KstU,  a  village  of  Ilindostan,  in 
the  collectornteof  Foonah,  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay, 40  m.  £.  of  Bombay.    It  is  remarkable 
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it  are  several  smaller  eicavatjom,  apparently 
intended  as  cells  for  hermits.  Thew  arc  dilapi- 
dated, but  the  temple  is  well  preserved.  Tli« 
only  object  of  devotion  to  be  seen  is  the  my*- 
tical  cliattoh  or  umbrella. 

ClKLEir,  EMlUa  Btfcaltt  DtpR,  a  Swedish  ■ 
novelist,  bom  at  StrOmstad,  Ang.  8,  1807.  In 
1827  she  was  inarriad  to  a  pbyrician  named 
Flygore,  was  left  a  widow  in  1838,  and  in  1841 
became  the  wife  of  J.  G.  Carl^n,  a  lawyer  of 
Stockholm,  also  known  as  a  poet  and  noTclbt. 
Her  first  novel,  "  Waldemar  Klein,"  was  pub- 
lished anonymoosly  in  1638.  She  has  since 
written  more  than  30  works,  the  great«r  part 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  English. 
French,  and  German.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  best  known :  "The  Birthright,"  "Gus- 
tavus  Lindorm,"  "The  Uermit,"  "Twelve 
Months  of  MatrimoDy,"  "  The  Row  of  Thistle 
Island,"  "The  Lover's  Stratagem,"  "Home  in 
the  Valley,"  "The  Maiden's  Tower,"  "Marie 
Louise,"  "Woman's  Life,"  "The  Temptations 
of  Wealth,"  "  A  Brilliant  Marriage,"  and  "  Tlie 
Professor."  Her  subjects  are  usually  chosen 
from  the  lower  ranks  of  Swedish  society, 
and  she  is  distinguished  mora  for  accurate 
delineation  of  real  life 
than  for  imaginatiTe 
power.    ■ 

UBlXrOH.  L  An 
eastern  county  of  On- 
tario, Canada,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Ottawa  river 
and  intersected  by  the 
Rideaa  river;  area,  64T 
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C*Tg  Temple  M  Corieo. 


for  a  Buddhist  cave  temple,  hewn  from  the  face 
of  a  precipice,  about  two  thirds  of  the  way  tip 
ft  steep  hill  which  rises  800  ft.  above  the  plain. 
A  noble  arch  spans  the  entrance  to  the  cica- 
vation,  and  on  each  side  of  the  door  is  a  screen 
work,  covered  with  naked  male  and  feraalo 
figures  carved  in  alto-rilievo.  In  front  are 
tliroc  lions  placed  back  to  back,  on  the  top  of 
a  pillar ;  around  the  {lortico  are  several  well 
executed  fimires  of  elephants  of  great  siie,  each 
tiuniiount«d  by  a  mohout  and  a  liowdah  con- 
taining two  persons.  Tlio  lentrlh  of  the  tero- 
tilu  is  130  ft.,  width  40  ft.  The  interior  has  a 
double  row  of  sculjitured  pillars,  terminating 
in  a  svniiciri'le,  anil  with  its  high  arched  roi>f 
is  not  unlike  that  of  a  Gothic  catliedral.    Near 


81,73»,  of  whom  16,- 
774  were  of  Irish  origin 
or  descent.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  a  railroad  coo- 
nectiog  Ottawa  with 
Prescott  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  by  the 
RidcBU  canal  from  N. 
to  S,  The  county  con- 
tains Taluahle  timber 
and  much  grand  acea- 
ery.  At  Ottawa,  in 
the  Ottawa  river,  are 
the  Chendiere  falls  (see 
Ottawa),  below  which  the  river  is  spanned 
by  a  suspension  bridge  connecting  the  prov- 
inces of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  There  are  also 
two  falls  in  the  Rideau  river  at  OtUwa. 
Lumber  forms  the  chief  industry.  Capital, 
Ottawa.  IL  A  western  county  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Canada,  bounded  W.  by  the  state  of 
Maine,  and  watered  by  the  river  8t.  John  and 
its  numerous  tributaries;  area,  8,008  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1871,  10,038.  The  surface  presents 
many  irregularities,  tlio  elevations  eonietimes 
rising  into  mountains.  On  the  secondary  banks 
of  the  rivers  there  arc  broad  stretches  called  in- 
tervales. The  forests  are  exceedingly  fine,  and 
have  been  largely  drawn  upon  for  timber  for 
ship  bnilding  and  export.    Capital,  Woodstock. 
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CABLETOK,  Sir  Guy,  Lord  Dorchester,  a  Brit- 
ish general,  bom  at  Strabane,  Ireland,  Sept.  3, 
1724,  died  at  Maidenhead,  Nov.  10,  1808.  Ho 
distinguished  himtielf  at  the  sie^res  ofLouisbur^, 
Quob^  and  Belle  Isle,  and  was  wounded  in 
1762  at  the  siege  of  Havana.  In  1772  he  was 
made  governor  of  Quebec.  On  the  nomination 
of  Burgoyne  to  the  command,  he  threw  up  his 
commission,  bat  was  appointed  the  sume  year 
lientenant  general.  He  succeeded  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  as  commander-in-chief  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  in  1781,  and  was  in  command  at 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

€AKLETOi\,  WlUiMi,  an  Irish  novelist,  born  at 
Clogher  in  1798,  died  in  Dublin,  Jan.  80, 1809. 
A  peasant's  son,  he  had  obtained  only  an  ele- 
mentary education,  when  at  the  age  of  17  lie 
entered  a  boarding  school  at  Glasslough,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  He  went  to  Dublin 
with  only  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and 
after  struggling  a  number  of  years  was  brought 
into  notice  by  his  "  Traits  and  Stories  of  the 
Irish  Peasantry"  (4  vols.,  18.30-';32).  His 
"Fardoroogha  the  Miser "  appeared  in  1839, 
and  in  1841  he  published  three  volumes  of  tales, 
mostly  pathetic,  but  including  the  humorous 
sketch  of  "The  Misfortunes  of  Barney  Brana- 
gan."  His  other  novels,  several  of  which  are 
of  a  political  character  and  anti-English  in  tone, 
we:  "Valentine  McChitchy  "  (lft4o) ;  "Body 
the  Rover"  (1840);  *'The  Black  Prophet,  a 
Tale  of  the  Irisli  Famine  "  (1847) ;  "  The  Tithe 
Proctor"  (1840);  *' Willv  Reillv"  (1855); 
and  "The  Evil  Eye"  (1800).  He  received 
from  the  government  a  pension  of  £200. 

CIRLI,  or  Carli-RnbU,  GleTannl  Rlnsldo,  count, 
an  Italian  economist  and  antiijuary,  born  at 
Capo  d'Istria,  April  11,  1720,  died'  in  Milan, 
Feb.  22,  1795.  In  1744  he  was  appointed  by 
the  senate  of  Venice  professor  of  astronomy 
and  navigation  in  the  university.  While  here 
be  became  involved  in  an  acrimonious  contro- 
versy with  the  abhe  Tartarotti  on  the  exist- 
ence of  witches  and  magicians,  which  excited 
great  attention  throughout  Italy,  more  than  20 
writers  taking  part  hi  it,  most  of  them  on  the 
side  of  Tartarotti,  and  only  four  supporting 
Carli,  who  maintained  the  skeptical  side,  and 
denied  that  witches  and  witchcraft,  magic  and 
magicians,  had  ever  any  other  than  au  im- 
aginary existence.  After  seven  years  he  re- 
signed his  professorship,  and  in  1705  Le()i)old 
of  Tuscany  placed  him  at  the  hea<l  of  the 
board  of  public  economy  and  public  instruction. 
Some  years  before  his  death  he  was  relieved 
from  the  active  duties  of  these  ottices,  although 
he  retained  the  emoluments  behmging  to  tliem. 
He  wrote  Delist  npedizione  degll  Anjomniti  in 
Colco  (Venice,  1745) ;  Delle  monete  e  deW  Uti- 
tuzione  delle  zecche  d'ltalia  (3  vols.,  Milan, 
1750-60);  Lettere  Americane  (3  volt?.,  Flor- 
ence,"  1780-^81);  Ddle  antichM  itnliche  {p 
vols.,  Milan,  1788-*91);  and  Sloriadl  Verona, 
tino  at  1517  (7  vols.,  1790).  The  collective 
edition  of  his  works  (18  vols.,  Milan,  1784-^94) 
does  not  contain  the  "  American  Letters." 


CARLI,  Biraigi,  an  Italian  missionary,  bom  in 
Reggio,  died  after  1080.  He  was  sent  in  1006 
to  Congo  by  the  propaganda,  with  Michel  An- 
gelo  Guattini  and  14  other  Capuchin  friars. 
A  titer  resisting  for  some  time  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  lie  was  obliged  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope. He  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels, 
which  was  translated  into  French,  English, 
and  German.  The  EngliMh  translation  was 
published  in  Churchiirs  and  Pinkerton's  col- 
lections. 

CiKLDO  (Carle  Antonie  Bertinazzi),  an  Italian 
pantomimist,  born  in  Turin  in  1713,  died  in 
Paris,  Sept.  7, 1783.  He  entered  the  Sardinian 
anny  at  an  early  age,  but  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  who  was  an  officer,  he  quitted  the  ser- 
vice, and  taught  fencing  and  dancing.  His 
favorite  occupation,  however,  was  playing 
comedy  with  his  pupils,  and  his  success  in  it 
suggested  the  idea  of  making  it  a  profession. 
The  harlequin  of  the  Bologna  theatre  having 
run  away  from  his  creditors,  Bertinazzi  took 
his  place,  and  the  public  did  not  suspect  the 
substitution  until  the  fourth  performance.  In 
1741  lie  was  invited  to  Paris,  where  he  per- 
formed with  success.  He  had  a  remarkable 
faculty  of  dramatic  improvisatitm. 

CARLISLE,  a  borough  and  the  capit4il  of  Cum- 
berland CO.,  Penn.,  on  the  Cumberland  Valley 
and  the  South  Mountain  Inm  coinpany^s  rail- 
roads, 18  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  in 

1870,  0,050.  It  is  situated  in  the  great  lime- 
stone valley  enclosed  between  the  Kittatinny 
and  South  mountains.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  level,  i>roductive,  and  highly  cultivated. 
The  town  is  well  built,  with  wide  and  spacious 
streets,  a  public  s<iuare,  on  which  stand  the 
county  buildings,  and  public  edifices  of  a  supe- 
rior order.  I)ickinsc»n  college,  founded  herein 
1783,  and  now  under  the  care  of  the  Metho- 
dists, is  one  of  the  qldest  and  most  flourishing 
institutions  in  the  state.  The  town  has  13 
churches,  2  banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  2 
machine  shops,  a  car  factory,  and  barracks  for 
2,000  men,  built  in  1777.  Four  miles  north, 
in  a  valley  of  the  Blue  mountains,  are  Carlisle 
suli)hur  springs.  During  the  wliiskey  insurrec- 
tion, in  1794,  Gen.  Washington  had  his  head- 
(juarters  at  Carlisle.  It  was  shelled  by  the  C(jn- 
federates  on  the  night  of  July  1,  1803. 

CARLISLE  (aiic.  Luguvallio  or  Luffutallum\ 
a  city  of  England,  and  the  shire  town  of  Cum- 
berhmd  county,  200  m.  N.  N.  "W.  of  London, 
and   50  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Newcastle;  pm).  in 

1871,  31,074.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Eden, 
and  is  a  handsome  city.  There  are  a  custom 
house,  a  news  room,  a  market,  and  a  handsome 
railway  station.  A  fine  five-arch  bridge  has 
been  built  over  the  Eden.  There  are  several 
institutions  for  benevolent  purposes.  The  ca- 
thedral church  is  a  structure  of  the  middle 
ages,  not  remarkable  for  size  or  beauty.  There 
are  four  other  churches,  several  chapels,  an 
endowed  grammar  school,  British,  national, 
and  infant  schools,  two  literary  institutions,  a 
mechanics'  institute,  a  library,  five  banks,  and 


a  Bavings  bank.  The  castle  waa  bnilt  bf  the 
Normanii  in  1093,  and  many  parte  of  it  ore  in 
excellent  preservation.  It  is  still  nsed  as  a 
garrison  furtresa.    The  citj  is  one  of  the  oldest 


in  England,  and  was  a  Roman  station.  lis 
pro;(iiiiit)'  to  tlie  bonier  made  it  imjiortont  as 
a  mltitar;  stution  in  tbo  wars  between  the 
English  and  Scotch.  In  tbe  civil  war  Car- 
lisle <<ided  witli  tlie  kinfr,  and  it  declared  for  tbe 
pretender  in  1T4.'>.  The  inbabiCant^  are  pria- 
cipnll/  ciii|i|uTed  in  manufactories  of  cotton 
gwKls  and  tjiiigbanis,  founderies,  bat  factories, 
and  dye  works.  It  is  connected  witli  the  tiol- 
way  frith  by  a  canal  wbicb  gives  it  a  ehare  of 
tlK  cuustinii  trade.  It  gives  tlje  title  of  earl 
to  the  Howard  family,  and  is  a  bishop's  ace. 
The  inuniciiuil  Boverameot  is  administered  by 
a  mayor.  10  aldormen,  and  30  coiinciilora.  It 
rotiirna  two  members  to  pnrliument,  and  is  Iho 
centre  of  a  poor-law  nnicai. 

riRLISLE,  Sir  iatbMTi  an  Enfflish  surfreon 
and  physiologist,  horn  near  Durham  in  17i>8, 
died  in  l^ndun,  Nov.  2, 1&40,  He  was  surjieon 
of  Westminster  hosiiital  for  47  years,  and  was 
knighted  bv  George  IV,  Ho  was  tbe  first  to 
introduce  the  practice  of  holding  public  con- 
sultations in  casoH  requiring  operation;  and 
also  to  sulKititute  the  straight-blnded  amputa- 
ting knife  for  the  crooked  one  of  former  days. 
Uis  ehief  work  is  his  "  Essay  on  the  Disorders 
of  Old  Age." 

CAKUSLK  I.  Fndrritk  Haward.  fifth  earl  of. 
an  EngliHli  statesman,  bom  May  28,  1T46,  died 
at  Ciistle  Howard.  Sept.  4,  1625.  In  the  house 
of  peem  ho  first  distinguished  liimseif  by  his 
reciiiuiiiendatiiin  of  coDcillatorv  measures  to- 
wunl  the  American  eolonics.  ile  was  one  of 
the  three  commissioners  appointed  in  ITTS  by 
Geor)-e  111.  to  visit  America  and  endeavor  to 
rest,  ire  peace.  From  1780  to  1782  he  was  vice- 
roy of  Ireland,  and  atterward  became  lonl  privy 
seal.  In  17Bl-'2hoopi)osed  thepolicyof I'itt  in 
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resisting  tbe  a^tresmcma  of  Catharine  IT.  upon 
Turkey ;  in  17112  be  abandoned  hia  oppoutiuo 
to  Pitt,  and  supported  tbe  war  against  the 
French  repnblio.  He  was  a  warm  advocate  of 
the  union  with  Ireland,  and  opposed  the  enact- 
ment of  the  com  laws  in  1816.  He  waa  the 
kinsman  and  guardian  of  Byron,  who  dedicated 
to  him  his  "Honrs  of  Idleneaa,"  lampooned 
him  in  the  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Ke- 
TJewers,"  and  afterward  made  amends  in  the 
third  canto  of  "  Oliilda  Harold,"  He  publisbcd 
several  pamphlets,  and  a  volome  entitled  "The 
Tragedies  and  Poems  of  Frederick,  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle" (1807).  several  of  which  had  been  sepa- 
rately published  and  well  received.  Il>  Gntica 
WUUaM  Frcderttk,  seventh  earl  of,  an  English 
statesman,  grandson  of  tbe  preceding,  born  in 
London,  April  18,  1602,  died  at  Castle  Howard, 
Dec.  0,  ISIU.  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
Oct.  T,  1848,  previons  to  which  time  he  was 
known  as  Lord  Morpeth.  He  waa  for  some 
time  an  attache  of  tlie  British  embassy  at  St. 
Petersburg.  From  1833  to  ISll  be  sat  in  the 
bou^e  of  commons  for  Morpeth,  and  from  1846 
to  1848  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkahirw.  Un- 
der tbe  Melbourne  ministry,  183S-'41,  lie  was 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  In  1844  he  travel- 
led in  the  United  Statea  From  1B46  to  ISuO 
he  was  chief  commisffloner  of  woods  and  for- 
ests; from  1350  to  1852,  chancellor  of  the 
ducliy  of  Lancaster;  from  ISSC  to  1658,  and 
again  from  1851)  to  1864,  lord  tieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  tlie  first  noldeman  to  accede  to 
the  viewsof  the  anti-com-kw  lea|fue.  In  18o6 
he  delivered  at  Leeds  two  pnblic  lectnres  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  Pope  and  on  the  United 
States.  In  1854  he  publi^ed  his  "  Diarv  in 
Turkish  and  Greek  Wale*7' ""din  1858  "Tbe 
Second  Vision  of  Daniel."  In  IBTO  a  statoe 
of  him  was  erected  in  Phoenix  park,  Dublin. 
He  never  married,  and  was  sncceedt'd  in  the 
earldom  hy  hie  brother,  Lord  William  Howard, 
horn  Feb.  23, 1808,  who  bad  taken  holy  orders, 
and  was  rector  of  Londesborough,  Yorkshire. 

C1KL08,  Daa.  h  Crown  prince  of  Spain,  son 
of  Philip  11.,  bom  at  Valladolid  in  154S,  died 
in  prison  at  Madrid  in  July,  ISeS.  He  waa 
sickly,  and  as  he  grew  up  was  subject  to  vio- 
lent bursts  of  passion,  which  his  father  hoped 
would  be  subdued  by  tbe  discipline  of  the  uni- 
versity at  Alcali.  But  as  this  proved  of  no 
avail,  he  was  considered  nntit  for  the  throne, 
and  in  1563  his  cou^nno,  the  archduke*  Ru- 
dol])h  and  Ernest  of  Austria,  were  appointed 
in  his  stead  presumptive  heirs  to  the  crown. 
When  Alva  was  appointed  in  1C67  (rovcmor 
of  Flanders,  a  poet  to  which  Don  Carlos  had 
ns|>ircd,  the  prince's  exasperation  led  him  to 
jilun  an  assault  upon  his  father,  and  to  {lerjie- 
trale  one  upon  his  uncle  Don  Juan,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  put  under  arrest.  Jan. 
18.  15G8,  and  eulisequently  transferred  to  the 

Crisnn  where  ho  died.  His  death  as  well  aa 
is  life  {rave  riiw  to  many  confiicting  mniors. 
It  has  been  commonly  believed  until  recently 
that  ho  was  |iut  to  deoth  by  order  of  hu 
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ither ;  but  recent  historians  have  shown  that 
6  was  insane,  and  died  of  a  fever  brought 
Q  bj  his  own  extravapinee  in  diet  and  expo- 


himself  in  disgaise  into  Spain,  but  ho  was  ar- 
rested, detained  from  April  5  to  the  10th  in 
the  citadel  of  Peri)ignan,  and  on  April  15  he 


ire.  The  incompatibility  of  temper  between  a  I  was  again  in  London.  In  1860  he  entered 
igid,  iron-hearted  man  like  King  Philip,  and  a  .  Spain  with  8,000  men,  was  defeated  at  Tor- 
lorMd,  impnlsive  youth  like  Don  Carlos,  the  tosa,  and  made  prisoner.  He  was  soon  set  at 
lot  that  the  prince  had  been  engaged  to  Eliza-  '  liberty,  upon  renouncing  his  claim  to  the  throne, 
eth  of  France,  who  subsequently  became  his  I  but  immediately  retracted  his  renunciation. — 
tepmother,  his  sympathy  with  the  revolt  of  the  His  successor  was  his  brother  Don  Carlos  Juan 
retherlands,  and  his  hatred  of  Alva  and  the  Maria  Isidor,  born  May  1«5,  1822,  whoinOcto- 
ther  ministers  of  his  father,  all  conspired  to  I  her,  1868,  resigned  his  claims  to  the  crown  in 
ivest  the  melancholy  fate  of  tlie  prince  with  |  favor  of  his  son,  Carlos  Maria  Juax  Isidor, 
halo  of  romance,  which  has  been  poetically  i  the  present  pretender  (born  March  80, 1848),  in 


reated  by  Aliieri,  Campistron,  Otway,  and 
thers,  and  above  all  by  Schiller.  II.  Carlos 
[aria  Mdar,  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
on  of  King  Charles  IV.,  born  March  29,  1788, 
led  in  Trieste,  March  10,  1855.    Many  of  the 


whose  favor  an  active  insurrection  is  now  in 
progress  (1873).    Don  Alfonso,   brother  of 
the  pretender  (bom  Sept.  12,  1840),  is  among 
his  most  active  supporters. 
CARLOVINGIANS,  or  CaroUagUiis,  an  imperial 


pponents  of  the  constitutional  regime  which  |  family  who  during  the  8th,  9th,  and  lOtli  cen- 
ras  restored  in  1820  gathered  around  Don  :  tunes  gave  sovereigns  to  Germany,  France,  and 
7arlos,  hoping  that,  after  the  decease  of  his  Italy.  Tiieir  origin  is  traced  buck  to  Amulf  and 
hUdless  brother  Ferdinand  VII.,  he  would    Pepin  of  Landen,  two  powerful  Frankish  lords 


scend  the  throne.    When  absolutism  was  ro- 


of Austrasia  in  the  l)eginning  of  the  7th  century. 


Btablished  in  1823,  the  most  reactionary  par-  while  they  derived  their  name  from  Charles  Mar- 
f  leaders,  and  especially  the  representatives  tel,  the  conqueror  of  the  Saracens  at  the  battle 
f  the  clerical  interest,  continued  to  cluster  of  Poitiers  in  732.  This  hero,  the  son  of  Pepin 
round  him.  But  their  hopes  were  frus-  of  lleristal,  was  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of 
rated  by  Ferdinand's  marriage  with  Maria  his  house.  Satisfied  with  the  titles  of  duke  of 
Ihristina,  and  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Salic  the  Franks  and  mayor  of  the  palace,  under  the 
iw,  which  placed  Isabella  up(m  the  throne,  weak  Merovinjxian  kings,  he  ruled  with  an  ab- 
a  1832,  when  Ferdinand  was  snpposetl  to  be  ,  solute  jmwer  the  Fraukish  kingdoms  of  Aus- 
n  the  eve  of  death,  the  Carlists  succeeded  in  ',  trasia,  Neustria,  and  Burgundy.  His  son,  Pepin 
xtorting  from  him  a  decree  reOstaMishing  the  the  Short,  confining  within  the  walls  of  a  con- 
alic  law,  and  thus  excluding  Isabella;  but  he  vent  the  last  of  those  kings,  Chihleric  III.,  as- 
ecovered  his  health,  and  the  fraud  practised  '  sumed  the  royal  title ;  and  liis  grandson  Charles, 
pon  him  was  immediately  redressed.  In  I  afterward  known  as  Charlemagne,  Ila^^ng  ex- 
833,  when  Ferdinand  died,  Don  Carlos  pro-  i  tended  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  El»ro  and 
laimod  himself  king.  Maria  Christina,  the  i  Garigliano  on  the  south,  the  Oder  on  the  north, 
^ent,  branded  hhn  as  a  rebel,  and  concluded  |  and  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  the  Theiss 
rith  I3ritain,  France,  and  Portugal  the  so-  I  on  the  east,  restored  the  western  Roman  empire, 
ailed  quadruple  alliance,  the  practical  etlect  '  and  conse(|uently  styled  himself  emperor.  This 
f  which  was  to  expel  D<m  Carlos  and  Doni  I  Carlovingian  empire,  consisting  of  a  motley 
liguel,  the  chani]>ions  of  absolutism,  from  i  assemblage  of  nations  brought  together  by 
{jain  and  Portugal.  On  July  1,  1834,  Don  |  contpiest,  and  decide<lly  hostile  to  each  other, 
!arlo9  left  England,  whither  he  hadfied,  smug-  |  could  not  long  outlive  its  founder;  it  begun  to 
led  himself  into  Spain,  and  succeeded  in  kin-  totter  on  his  death,  and  then  gradually  ft*  into 
ling  a  civil  war  in  the  northern  provinces,  j  ruins.  Its  final  disruption,  which  took  place 
rhich  raged  for  upward  of  six  years.  Don  ,  in  the  yeju*  888,  was  followed  by  nine  separate 
!arlo9  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  opponents  till  kingdoms,  the  most  important  of  which,  Ger- 
889,  when  he  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  many,  France,  and  Italy,  continued  for  a  while 
ranee,  where,  upon  his  refusal  to  renounce  ^  under  the  sway  of  the  descendants  of  Charle- 
is  claims,  he  was  by  order  of  the  French  gov-  magne.  The  emperors  of  this  family  were 
mment  detained  at  Hourges.  The  decree  Charlemagne,  800-814;  Louis  the  Weak,  or  le 
rhich  ordained  his  perpetual  expulsion  from  Debonnaire,  §14-84U;  Lothaire,  840-8.j5;  Louis 
pain  was  unanunously  confirmed  by  the  II.,  son  of  Lothaire,  855-875 ;  Charles  the  Bald 
ortes  in  183rt.  In  1845  he  adopted  the  name  of  France,  875-877 ;  Charles  tlie  Fat  of  Ger- 
f  count  of  Molina,  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  many,  881-887.  This  was  the  last  of  theactu- 
Idest  son  the  count  of  Montemolin,  and  on  re-  al  einjierors  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty ;  but 
eiving  permission  to  leave  France  took  up  his  several  princes,  most  of  them  in  the  feminine 
bode  in  Austria.  HI.  Carlos  Lnis  Maria  Feman-  ,  line,  Guy  of  Spoleto.  Lamltert,  Arnulf  of  Ca- 
0,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  Jan.  31,  1818,  ^  rinthia,  Louis  and  Berenger  of  Italy,  boasted 
ied  at  Trieste,  Jan.  13.  1801.  In  1840  lie  the  empty  title.  The  Carlovingian  kings  of 
jft  Bourges,  where  he  had  resided  with  his  Germany  were  Louis  the  Gennan,  840-870; 
Ither,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  England  un-  '  Louis  the  Younger  or  of  Saxony,  870-882; 
©r  the  name  of  the  count  of  Montemohn.  In  Charles  the  Fat,  882-887:  Arnulf  of  Carinthia, 
LprU,  1840,  he  made  an  attempt  to  introduce    887-8!)H;  Louis  the  Child,  81)9-1U1.    To  the 
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extinct  bouse  of  Cbarlemo^e  those  of  Saxony 
and  Franconia  succeeded.  The  Carlovingian 
kings  of  France  are  styled  the  second  race  of  the 
Fraukish  kings,  and  succeeded  tlie  Merovingi- 
ans. They  were  Pepin  the  Short,  762-768; 
Charlemagne,  768-814,;  Louis  le  D^bonnaire, 
814-840;  Charles  the  Bald,  840-877;  Louis 
the  Stammerer,  877-879 ;  Louis  IIL  and  Carlo- 
man,  879-884;  Charles  the  Fat  of  Germany, 
884-887 ;  Charles  IIL,  the  Simple,  893-928 ; 
Louis  IV.,  d'Outre-mer  {Ultramar inus\  986- 
954 ;  Lothaire,  954-986 ;  Louis  V.,  the  Idle, 
986-987.  On  the  death  of  this  prince  Hugh 
Capet  was  elected  king  by  the  nation,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  lawful  heir,  Charles,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  the  uncle  of  Louis  V.  Hugh  was 
the  head  of  the  third  dynasty,  called  after  him 
Capetians.  The  Carlo vingians  who  acted  as 
kings  of  Italy  were  Charlemagne,  774-781 ; 
Pepin,  his  son,  781-810;  Bernard,  812-818; 
Louis  le  D^bonnaire  of  France,  818-820;  Ixy- 
thaire,  820-855 ;  Louis  II.,  855^75 ;  Charles 
the  Bald  of  France,  875-877 ;  Charles  the  Fat 
of  Germany,  880-888;  Berenger  (Guv  of  Spo- 
leto,  his  rival),  88a-894  and  905-924 ;  Lam- 
bert, 894-898;  Louis,  900-905;  II  ugh  of  Pro- 
vence, 926-947;  Lothaire,  945-950;  Berenger 
11.  and  Adalbert,  950-961.  On  the  death  of 
Adalbert,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  united  by 
Otho  the  Great  to  the  German  empire. 

CARLOVITZ  (Slavic,  Karlovie ;  Hun.  Karlo- 
ticz\  a  town  of  Trimsleithan  Austria,  in  the 
Slavonian  division  of  the  Military  Frontier,  on 
the  Danube,  8  m.  S.  of  Peterwardein ;  pop.  in 
1869,  4,419.  It  has  a  cathedral,  three  church- 
es, an  Oriental  Greek  gynmasium,  and  a  Roman 
Catliolic  academy.  There  is  a  brisk  transit  trade 
and  fisheries,  and  an  extensive  export  trade 
in  wormwood  and  wine,  the  quantity  of  the  lat- 
ter exported  in  some  years  amounting  to  1,800,- 
000  gallons.  The  neighboring  vineyards  yield 
excellent  qualities  of  Hungarian  wines.  The  Car- 
lovitz  red  wines  are  especially  renowned.  The 
town  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop.  A  peace 
was  concluded  here  in  1699,  for  the  term  of  25 
jQQxi,  between  Austria,  Poland,  Russia,  Ven- 
ice, and  Turkey,  by  the  mediation  of  England 
and  the  Netherlands.  By  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  Austria  received  Transylvania  and  most 
of  the  Turkish  possessions  in  Hungary ;  Russia, 
Azov ;  Poland  received  back  Podolia  and  the 
Ukraine,  but  ceded  some  Moldavian  towns; 
Venice  retained  the  Morea,  and  Turkey  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  banat  of  Temesvar. 
During  the  revolutionary  era  of  1848-'9,  Car- 
lovitz  and  its  vicinity  were  the  focus  of  the 
Serb  rebellion  against  Hungary,  and  the  theatre 
of  collisions  between  the  Serbs  and  the  Ma- 
gyars and  the  latter  and  the  Austrians. 

CiRLOW  (originally  Caiherlogh),  I.  A  S.  E. 
county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
bounded  by  the  counties  Wicklow,  Wexford, 
Kilkenny,  and  Queen's ;  area,  846  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1871,  51,472.  It  is  level  except  on  the  south, 
where  the  Blackstairs  and  Mt.  Leinster  ranges 
give  a  rugged  character  to  the  district.    The 


rivers  are  the  Slaney  and  the  Barrow.  The 
county  is  of  granite  formation,  covered  in  the 
plains  by  beds  of  gravel,  and  cronping  out  in 
the  eminences  of  Mt.  Leinster  ana  the  Black- 
stairs.  It  is  well  known  for  its  agricultural 
character  and  produce.  Out  of  the  wliole  area 
of  the  county  there  are  but  28,000  acres  nncnl- 
tivated,  and  cereals,  roots,  and  green  crops  grow 
luxuriantly.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  dairy 
counties  of  Ireland.  The  history  of  the  county 
is,  from  its  central  nosition,  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  English  conquest  and  the  Irish 
struggles  to  recover  their  mdependence.  In 
1798  Carlo w  was  the  seat  of  important  move- 
ments. The  antiquities  are  the  cromlechs  and 
the  cathedral  at  Old  Leighlin,  a  castle  of  the 
Butlers  at  Clonmore  in  fine  preservation,  and 
several  other  remains  in  various  parts  of  the 
county.  The  chief  towns  are  Carlow,  Tullow, 
and  Bagnalstown.  IL  A  parliamentary  borougli, 
town,  parish,  and  capital  of  the  county,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Burren  with  the  Barrow,  44 
m.  S.  W.  of  Dublin;  pop.  of  the  borough  in  1871, 
7,778.  The  principal  edifices  are  a  fine  court 
house,  a  jail,  a  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedrfd  and  college,  two  nunneries,  a  lunatic 
asylum,  infirmary,  hospital,  workhouse,  bar- 
racks, and  two  bridges.  There  are  several 
diocesan  and  national  schools.  The  popula- 
tion are  largely  engaged  in  the  provision  trade. 
There  are  several  flour  mills  and  malt  houses, 
and  it  is  an  important  market  for  agricultural 
produce.  The  castle,  of  which  the  remains 
are  still  extant,  built  in  the  12th  century,  was 
the  nucleus  of  the  town,  which  was  made  a 
borough  in  1208. 

CUUiiBiD,  or  Karlstad,  a  town  of  Bohenua, 
70  m.  W.  X.  W.  of  Prague;  pop.  in  I84O, 
7,276.  It  is  situated  in  a  narrow  and  pic- 
turesque valley  on  the  Topi,  near  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Eger,  and  is  neatly  buUt.  It 
is  famous  as  a  watering  place,  taking  its 
name  from  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  who 
in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  was  the 
first  to  avail  himself  of  the  healing  power  of 
the  springs,  and  whose  statue  adorns  the  mar- 
ket i)lace.  Next  to  Charles  IV.,  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  the  town  was  a  Scotch  nobleman, 
the  earl  of  Findlater  and  Seafield,  who  laid  out 
some  beautiful  parks.  An  obelisk  in  his  honor 
has  been  erected  in  a  beautiful  wood  a^oining 
the  town.  The  chief  ingredients  of  the  springs 
are  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
common  salt;  the  principal  springs  are  the 
Sprudel,  Mtlhlbrunnen,  Neubrunnen,  Hiere- 
sienbrunnen,  and  Schlossbrunnen,  having  re> 
spectively  a  temperature  of  from  165®  to  118° 
F.  The  waters  are  cflScacious  in  liver  and 
kidney  diseases,  and  in  a  variety  of  other 
complaints.  They  are  exported  to  distant 
places,  without  being  deteriorated  by  the  jour- 
ney. In  1858  a  new  spring  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Mannl,  containing  carbonic  and  phoa- 
phatic  oxide  of  iron. — In  At  1819.  a  con- 

gress was  convened  at  C        au  w  11 

powers,  principally  with  a  vm*w 
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■editions  spirit  which  lA  that  Tiino  mnnifi'stcd 
Itaelf  especiftUy  at  the  univeraitiea.  The  assas- 
unatkoa  of  Kotzcbuo  bv  Sand  afforded  a  pre- 
text to  the  govommenta  to  carrj  ont  reoction- 
■TT  designn;  and  b;  the  decrees  proiiiiilgnte<l 
at'Cwlabad,  8cpt  20, 1819,  the  Bnrscliensi-hof- 
ten,  or  political  HDions  of  the  stndcDt^  were 
declared  illegal,  and  other  Btringcnt  measures 
adopted ;  but  in  April,  1B46,  tlteso  decrees,  as 
fir  OS  tliey  had  been  approved  bj  the  German 
diet,  were  rescinded  by  tliat  biKiy. 

CMl^BIfBG,  or  Kutakiri;  (Hun.  Kiirolij-Fejh- 
wfr),  a  fortified  town  of  Transylvania,  on  the 
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eiduave  of  the  garrison,  7,63.' 
the  upper  town  or  citadel,  built  on  a  hill,  and 
surrounded  by  walls  with  seven  bastions,  and 
the  lower  tAwn  beneath.  The  princiiial  gate  of 
the  citadel  is  adorned  with  fino  scnl|itnre3.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  Roinnn  Catholic  bishop 
of  Transylvania  and  of  a  bishop  of  the  Unitod 
Greek  ciinreh,  and  has  a  catbedrat  containing 
the  tombs  of  many  lusturical  persons,  two 


nol,  a  hospital,  and  scTcral  schools.  From  the 
lower  town  thoro  is  a  bridge  over  the  Maros, 
There  are  mines  of  gold  in  the  vicinity.  Tlic 
town  was  originally  called  Wijissenhnrg  (Lnt. 
Alba  Julia ;  Hun.  Gynln-Fejfniir),  und  re- 
ceived its  present  name  from  Charles  VI.  It 
was  devastated  by  tlio  Tartars  in  1241,  and  re- 
built nl>ont  a  century  later.  In  18-19  it  was 
BQCcessfnlly  defended  by  tlio  Austrians  agaimt 

C1KLSCB05J,  or  Kartakrwu,  a  seaport  of  S. 
Sweden,  capital  of  the  province  of  lileKinpre.  240 
m.  8.  S.W.  of  Stockholm;  pop.  in  18T1,  11,334. 
It  is  built  on  a  number  of  small  islands, 
which  are  connected  with  each  other  and  with 
the  mainland  by  nnmerons  bridges,  and  is  the 
princiiial  station  of  the  Swedish  navy.  The 
town  is  strongly  fortitivd,  and  has  a  .safe  and 
capacions  harbor,  whioli  has  everywJiere  suf- 
Scient  depth  of  water  for  tho  largest  vessels. 
The  houses  are  .well  built,  thou)^h  wood  is 
lai^ely  used  in  their  construction.  There  is 
an  extensive  naval  arsenal  and  dockyanl.  The 
principal  edifices  ore  tliu  council  house,  the 
prefect'sresidencc,  pnblieschooK  and chuiThes. 
The  chief  mannfactures  are  naval  ei)uipments, 
BncD  clotlis,  tobacco,  and  rctincd  sugar. 

UlLSHinX,  or  Karishuin,  a  seaport  of  Swe- 
den, province  of  BIckinge,  20  m.  W.  of  {'aris- 
crona ;  pop.  in  3808,  5,079.  It  is  well  Imilt. 
has  a  sniali  but  secure  harbor,  a  gooil  market 
place,  a  town  bouse,  two  cliurclics,  nutniToiis 
factories,  and  an  active  trade  in  inm,  tinihcr, 

Ktash,  pitch,  and  tar,  and  \s  a  station  for  coast- 
j  steamers. 

CAItLSOa,  Frrdrik  FfrdloMd,  a  Swedish  Itis- 
tormn,  bom  at  Upland,  June  13,  1811.  lie 
fRvduated  at  Up^'at,  was  tator  of  the  rovnl 
;  aces  friTO  1837  to  1847.  and  in  1«49  snc- 
— ided  Geijer  ns  professor  of  history  at  U[wal. 
B  1850  ho  lias  rcjiresenled  the  university 


in  the  national  diet,  and  from  18G!)  to  1870  was 
minister  of  ecclesiastical  atlairs.  He  is  a  mein- 
hcr  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  one  of  the 
18  members  of  tJie  Swedish  academy.  His 
principal  work  is  a  history  of  Sweden  (in  Ger- 
man, Ilamburg,  IS.'iS;  in  Swedish,  Stockholm, 
165o-'ti),  a  continuation  of  (.reijer's  in  Hecrea 
and  Ukert's  history  of  European  states. 

CABUtBrilE,  or  Karisnhe,  a  city  of  Germany, 
capitLiI  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  39  m.  N. 
W.  of  Stuttgart,  and  18  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Uaden- 
Baden ;  pop.  in  18T1,  Blt,622.  It  stands  on  an 
elevated  plain  of  the  Ilurdt,  about  5  m.  from 
the  Rhine.  The  town  was  built  around  ahunt- 
ing  scat  eroded  in  1715  by  Charles  William, 
margrave  of  Baden,  whose  remains  arc  interred 
beneath  the  pyramid  dedicated  to  his  memory 
open  the  market  place.  Carlsrnho  was  de- 
signed in  the  form  of  an  extended  fan  roimd 
the  grand-diicul  palace,  from  which,  as  a  cen- 
tre, 83  public  avenues  rodiate,  11  of  which, 
forming  tho  principal  streets,  have  been  built 
on  both  sides  Tlie  new  theatre  and  the  acad- 
emy are  tl  e  finest  bn  Idiogs  of  Carlsnihe    tl  o 


former,  a  eommo<lions  edifice,  erecte<l  within  a 
few  years,  being  especially  cons]iicuouji,  Tho 
palace,  erected  in  17.'il  on  the  site  of  the  old 
structure,  is  built  in  the  old  Frencli  style  of 
architecture,  and  consists  of  a  large  centre 
building  and  two  wings.  It  presents  noth- 
ing remarkable  except  the  BlfUhurm  (lead 
tower),  which  affords  a  fine  view  over  tho 
city  and  surrounding  cmmtry.  Of  the  pub- 
lic B(|unres.  tho  pnlnco  and  market  squares 
are  the  most  WantifiiL  The  cdncational  in- 
stitntions  of  Carlsmhe  are  remarkable,  espe- 
cially the  polytcphnlo  institute,  which  is  at- 
tended by  many  iiupils  from  distant  countric*. 
1  It  has  a  lyceum,  a  seminary  for  teachers,  a 
'  military  ncadeniy,  an  academy  of  dedign.  |iaint- 
'  ing.  imd  engraving,  a  cabinet  of  natnral  history, 
a  pdlery  of  engravinos,  a  gmnd-dncal  arcliK- 
olngical  cabinet  and  one  of*  medals,  a  court 
■  library  with  1N>,Wm)  volumes,  mid  a  public 
I  library  with  liW,fKKi.  Tlie  public  parks  and 
the  trees  planted  in  the  sqnares  constitute  the 
I  chief  beauties  of  tho  pliU'c.     There  are  scve- 
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ral  palaces  belonging  to  the  Baden  nobility, 
and  about  100  public  buildings,  including  the 
churches,  the  mint,  the  school  houses,  the  hos- 
pitals, &c.  Among  the  hospitals  is  one  en- 
dowed with  $44,000  by  the  celebrated  London 
tailor  Stultz,  who  was  a  native  of  Buden,  and 
whose  munificence  was  rewarded  by  the  grand 
duke  with  the  title  of  baron.  A  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Protestants.  Ihe  new 
Protestant  church,  built  in  1807,  is  a  noble 
Roman  structure.  The  synagogue  is  in  orien- 
tal style,  and  the  Catholic  church  has  a  fine 
Eortico  with  eight  Ionic  pillars.  There  are 
ere  some  manufactures  of  silks,  woollens,  car- 
pets, jewelry,  and  chemicals. 

CARLSTAD,  or  Kartotid,  a  town  of  Sweden, 
province  of  Wermland,  160  m.  W.  of  Stockholm ; 
pop.  in  1868,  5,488.  It  stands  on  an  island  near 
the  N.  E.  shore  of  Lake  Wener.  Among  the 
public  buildings  are  a  cathedral,  a  college,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  an  observatory. 
Tiie  exports  are  coj)per,  iron,  com,  salt,  and 
timber.  The  railway  connecting  Stockholm 
and  Christiania  passes  the  town,  and  its  com- 
merce is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Gotha  river 
and  canal,  making,  with  Lakes  Wener  and 
"Wetter,  a  continuous  navigation  between  the 
Baltic  and  Cattegat  The  town  and  its  vicinity 
are  noted  for  fine  fishing  and  shooting.  It  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1805,  and  rebuilt 
on  an  improved  plan. 
CARLSTADT,  a  town  of  Croatia.    See  Kabl- 

STADT. 

CARLSTADT,  Andreas,  a  German  reformer, 
born  at  Karlstadt,  in  Franconia,  about  1488, 
die<l  in  Basel,  Dec.  25,  1541.  He  adopted  the 
imme  of  his  native  town,  but  his  real  name  was 
Bodenstein.  lie  ^ook  his  degree  of  D.  D.  at 
Wittenberg,  was  appointed  professor  in  that 
university,  and  subsequently  advanced  to  the 
dignities  of  canon,  dean,  and  archdeacon.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  reformation  he  was 
one  of  its  most  zealous  adherents.  In  1519  he 
held  a  controversy  at  Leipsic  with  Eckius  on 
the  doctrine  of  free  will,  in  which  ho  proved 
himself  so  decided  an  antagonist  of  Catholicism, 
that  he  was  soon  tkiter  excommunicated  by  the 
lK)pe.  This  severity  on  the  part  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  his  own  impulsive  temperament^ 
hurried  him  into  a  course,  in  1521-'2,  which 
Luther  and  Melanclitlion  severely  condemned, 
lie  entered  the  great  church  of  Wittenberg  at 
the  head  of  an  infuriated  multitude,  and  de- 
stroyed the  crucifixes,  images,  and  altars.  He 
rejected  tlie  title  of  doctor,  abandoned  his  pro- 
fessorship, applied  liimself  to  manual  hibor,  and 
affirmed  that  learning  was  useless  to  Biblical 
students  who  ought  rather  to  toil  like  him  with 
their  hands  than  waste  their  time  in  the  acqui- 
sition o€  unprofitable  knowledge.  Atter  Lu- 
ther's return  from  the  Wnrtburg,  the  oM  order 
of  thin;rs  was  restored  in  tlie  church  of  Witten- 
berg; i)nt  Oarlstadt  went  two  years  afterward 
to  Orlamunde,  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony, 
where  he  forcildy  took  possesssion  of  the  pulpit, 
creating  disorder,  which  was  again  denounced 


by  Luther.  Expelled  from  Saxony,  he  brought 
forward  the  question  of  the  real  presence  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  encharist, 
avowing  himself  the  antagonist  of  Luther,  and 
defending  the  extreme  Protestant  view  of  that 
doctrine.  Suspected  of  sympathizing  with  the 
peasants^  war  in  Franconia,  he  continued  to  give 
umbrage  to  the  authorities,  and  led  for  several 
years  an  unsteady  nomadic  life.  Reduced  to 
extreme  poverty,  he  appealed  to  Lnther,  who 
granted  nim  assistance  and  a  domicile  near 
Wittenberg,  under  the  condition  that  he  would 
refrain  from  giving  utterance  to  his  religions 
opinions.  Having  quietly  spent  about  three 
years  in  agricultural  and  commercial  occupa- 
tions, he  again  came  forward  in  1528  with  sev- 
eral violent  publications;  and  to  escape  from 
the  indignation  of  Luther,  against  whom  he  was 
believed  to  have  planned  con^iracies,  he  be- 
took himself  to  Denmark,  East  Friecdand,  Stras- 
burg,  and  finally  to  Zurich,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  and  assisted  by  Zwingli.  He 
was  appointed  archdeacon  at  Z&riohf  and  from 
1534  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  preacher 
and  professor  of  theology  in  Basel.  He  had  a 
numerous  body  of  followers  in  Germany,  who 
were  denominated  Carlstadtians  or  Sacramen- 
tarians.  He  was  the  first  Protestant  divine 
that  married. — See  Andreas  Bodenstein  ton 
Karlstadt,  by  F.  £.  Jfiger  (Stuttgart^  1856). 

CAELTON,  a  N.  £.  county  of  Minnesota,  bor- 
dering on  Wisconsin;  area,  about  IKK)  s^.  m.; 
pop.  in  1870,  286.  Its  N.  E.  comer  is  in- 
tersected by  the  St.  Louis  river,  and  it  is 
watered  by  Kettle  rivec  and  several  streams 
that  fall  into  Lake  Superior.  The  Northern 
Pacific  and  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi 
railroads  traverse  it  The  surface  is  uneven 
and  partly  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and 
sugar  maple. 

CARLYLE,  JtMpk  Dacre,  an  English  oriental 
scholar,  bom  in  Carlisle  in  1759,  died  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne in  1804.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  elected  fellow  of  Queen's 
college,  where  in  1704  he  was  appointed  nro- 
fessor  of  Arabic.  He  was  afterward  chaplain 
to  the  embassy  at  Constantinople,  and  collected 
there  valuable  Greek  and  Syriac  MSS.  He 
projected  a  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  the  aid  of  these  MSS.,  but  did  not 
live  to  complete  his  plan.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  translation  of  an  Arabic  history  of  Egypt ; 
a  volume  of  translations  of  Arabic  poetry  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  extinction  of  the  ca- 
liphs ;  a  posthumous  volume  of  fioems  descrip- 
tive of  the  scenes  of  his  travels;  and  an  unfin- 
ished edition  of  the  Arabic  Bible. 

CARLYLE,  ThMUM,  a  British  author, -born  at 
Ecclefechan,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  Dec.  4, 
1 705.  He  was  educated  at  Annan  and  afterward 
at  Edinburgh,  where  Edward  Irving,  three  years 
his  senior,  was  a  fellow  student.  Irving  under- 
took to  conduct  a  school  at  Kirkcaldy,  and  in- 
vited Carlyle,  then  18  years  old  and  just  grad- 
uated at  the  university,  to  become  his  assists***. 
**  To  Kirkcaldy,"  says  Carlyle,  "  I  went.    '     • 
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gether  we  talked  and  wrought  and  thought ;  to-  were  collected  in  1845  hj  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
gether  we  strove,  by  virtue  of  birch  and  book,  8ou,  and  republished  in  America,  and  among 
to  initiate  the  urchins  into  what  is  called  the  :  them  are  fully  a  score  tliat  rank  as  the  best  in 
rudiments  of  learning ;  until  at  length  the  hand  the  hmguage.  ^*  Sartor  Resartus  ^^  was  written 
of  tilie  Lord  was  laid  upon  him,  and  the  voice  '  in  1831,  and  the  next  year  Carlyle  went  with 


of  his  God  spake  to  him  saying,  Arise  and  get 
thee  hence;  and  he  arose  and  girded  up  his 
loins.  And  I  tarried  awhile  at  Kirkcaldy,  en- 
deavoring still  to  initiate  the  urchius  into  the 
rudiments  of  learning.  I  had  been  destined 
by  my  father  and  my  father^s  minister  to  be 
myself  a  minister  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland.  But 
now  tliat  I  had  gained  man's  estate,  I  was  not 
sure  that  I  believed  the  doctrines  of  my  father's 
kirk;  and  it  was  needful  that  I  should  now 
settle  it  And  so  I  entered  my  chamber  and 
closed  the  door,  and  around  me  there  came  a 
trooping  throng  of  phantasms  dire  from  the 
abysmal  depth  of  nethermost  perdition.  Doubt, 


it  to  London,  and  u))on  his  arrival  there  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  modest  house  in  Chelsea, 
in  which  he  has  lived  ever  since.  At  first  he 
met  ill  success  with  his  manuscript.  The  ^^  read- 
er ^'  for  one  publisher  said  that  the  work  was 
beyond  doubt  that  of  a  man  of  talent,  but  that 
it  was  di^ointed  and  fragmentary ;  the  humor 
was  very  German  and  very  heavy ;  was  not 
the  book,  in  fact,  a  translation  from  the  Ger- 
man ?  The  publisher  declined  the  book  with 
thanks,  but  intimated  tliat  the  author  might  do 
bettor  some  day.  Falling  to  find  a  publisher 
in  book  form.  Sartor  Resartus^  "The  Stitch- 
er Restitched,"  appeared  in  "  Eraser's  Maga- 


fear,  nnbelief,  mockery,  and  scoffing  were  zine  *'  in  1838-4.  From  all  that  aT)pears,  it 
there;  and  I  wrestled  with  them  in  agony  of  docs  not  seem  that  there  was  in  all  England  a 
spirit  Thus  it  was  for  weeks.  'Whether  I  ate  single  reader  who  found  it  other  than  a  very 
I  know  not ;  whether  I  drank  I  know  not ;  |  absurd  and  altogether  stupid  production.  The 
whether  I  slept  I  know  not.  But  I  know  that .  work  purports  to  be  extracts  from  a  book  on 
when  I  came  forth  again  it  was  with  the  dire-  i  the  "  Philosophy  of  Clothes  "  by  God  bom 
fnl  persnasion  that  I  was  the  miserable  owner  \  Devilsdung  {Diogenes  Tenfelsdrurkh\  born  at 
of  a  diabolical  arrangement  called  a  stomach. ^^  j  IhickpudillolEntepfuhl)^  and  professor  of  mat- 
Thus,  in  his  2dd  year,  he  contracted  that  tors  and  things  in  general  at  the  university 
chronic  dyspepsia  which  has  tormented  him  .  of  DonHknow where  (Weissnichttco)^  with  no- 
throngh  life,  and  given  tone  to  most  of  his  |  ticcs  of  the  life  and  opinions  of  the  author, 
writings.  He  was  at  this  time  in  Edinburgh,  The  scope  of  it  is,  that  all  forms,  creeds,  and 
where  he  had  begun  the  study  of  divinity,  llav-  institutions  are  but  the  garments  in  which  man 
ing  decided  that  he  could  not  become  a  min-  has  from  time  to  time  clothed  himself,  and  that 
ister,  lie  cast  about  to  settle  upon  his  way  of  |  for  the  most  part  these  garments  are  sadly  out 
life.  Leaving  Edinburgh,  he  was  for  a  while  :  of  repair.  It  is  a  critique  upon  the  civilization 
tutor  in  a  private  family,  and  made  himself  mas-  ;  of  the  age.  Intermingled  with  much  that  is 
ter  of  the  German  language  and  literature.  ■  simply  grotesque  either  in  thought  or  expres- 
Then  returning  to  Edinburgh,  he  entered  upon  ,  siou,  there  are  passages  which,  for  lofty  elo- 
his  chosen  profession,  that  of  **a  writer  of,  quence,  keen  insight,  and  trenchant  satire,  are 
books. ^^  He  translated  Legendre's  geometry,  ,  not  surpassed  by  anything  in  the  language, 
to  which  he  pretixed  an  **  Essay  on  Proportion/'  ,  Hitherto  the  style  of  Carlyle,  thouj^h  nervous 
and  wrote  the  "  Life  of  Schiller,"  which  was  ,  and  idiomatic^  had  been  pure  and  graceful, 
originally  published  in  the  "London  Magazine,*'  ,  In  *' Sartor  Resartus"  he  adopted  here  and 
1823-'4.  About  the  same  time  he  translated  ^  there,  and  not  unfrequently,  that  involved, 
Goethe^s  Wilhelm  Meintcr.  In  1820  he  mar-  ,  intertwisted,  and  contorted  manner  which 
ried  Jane  Welch,  a  lineal  descen<lant  of  John  ,  thenceforth  became  the  most  obvious  charac- 
Knox,  who  died  in  1806.  She  a|>pears  to  have  teristic  of  most  of  his  writin^rs.  In  1837  was 
brought  him'  some  property,  and  he  went  to  jiublished  **  The  French  Revolution,  a  History," 
reside  upon  her  small  estate  of  Craigenputtoch,  '  the  tirst  of  Carlylo*s  works  to  which  his  name 
among  the  granite  hills  and  black  morasses  was  formally  attached.  It  is  loss  a  history  than 
of  the  wildest  part  of  Dumfriesshire,  15  miles  a  series  of  tableaux  from  the  history  of  the 
from  a  town.  During  his  six  years'  residence  revolution,  presupposing  the  reader  to  be  ac- 
here  he  studied,  thought,  and  wrote  with  un-  <|uainted  with  the  general  course  of  the  events, 
tiring  activity.  He  completed  the  "Specimens  The  remarkable  essay  on  ** Characteristics," 
of  German  Romance"  (3  vols.,  1827),  compri-  writteii  in  1831,  marks  the  time  when  Carlyle 
sing  translations  from  Jean  Paul,  Tieck,  Musfuis,  had  begun  to  embrace  that  doctrine  of  pessi- 
and  Hotimann,  names  then  almost  unknown  mism,  which  linally  became  the  leading  prin- 
in  Great  Britain;  wrote  many  biographical  ciple  in  his  philosophy.  Taking  his  own  c<»n- 
sketches  for  the  **  Edinburgh  Cyclopiedia;  "  firmed  dyspepsia  as  a  sort  of  starting  point,  he 
and  began  the  series  of  essays  now  known  as  educes  the  axiom  that  unconsciousness  is  not 
his  *'  Miscellanies."  The  first  of  these,  on  Jean  only  tiie  sign  but  the  condition  of  health  in  the 
Paul  Richter,  appeared  in  the  "Edinburgh  Re-  individual  and  in  society.  It  is  the  sick,  not 
view  "  for  18*27,  followed  within  the  next  two  the  well,  who  are  consciously  aware  of  their 
years  by  several  of  the  best  of  them  all,  nota-  state.  The  present  age  is  a  self-<'onscious  and 
bly  those  on  Bums  and  Xovalis.  These  criti-  tlierefore  a  diseased  one.  "All  this  talk  about 
cat  and  biographit^al  essays,  forty  in  number,    the  improvement  of  the  age,  the  spirit  of  the 
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age,  the  march  of  the  intellect,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  species,  is  evidence  of  an  nnhenlthy 
state,  the  precursor  and  prognostic  of  still  worse 
health."  Tliis  idea  crops  out  in  the  "French 
Revolution  "  and  many  of  the  essays,  and  in 
some  of  his  later  works  is  developed  still  further 
into  the  assumption  that  all  nobleness,  virtue, 
and  belief  have  died  out  of  the  world;  that 
modern  civilization  is  a  hollow  sham ;  and  that 
mankind  are  worse  and  worse  olf  than  they 
were  600  years  ago.  "The  French  Revolu- 
tion," notwithstanding  the  critics  of  the  day, 
made  an  immediate  mark.  Its  publication  was 
delayed  by  the  accidental  burning  of  the  manu- 
script of  the  second  volume  just  as  it  was  ready 
for  the  printers.  A  friend  borrowed  it  to 
read,  and  he  in  turn  lent  it  to  another.  The 
latter  having  left  it  at  night  in  a  confused  heap 
on  his  library  table,  the  servant  in  the  morn- 
ing used  nearly  the  whole  of  it  to  kindle  a  fire. 
Carlyle  set  about  rewriting  it,  but  failed  in  the 
first  attempt  through  mental  depression.  lie 
then  devoted  several  weeks  to  novel-reading 
as  a  relaxation,  and  so  finally  succeeded  in  re- 
producing his  destroyed  work.  In  1839  he 
published  a  small  work  on  "  Chartism,"  in 
1840  "  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,"  and  in  1843 
"Past  and  Present,"  chiefly  notable  for  their 
extreme  pessimist  views,  and  for  the  extent  to 
which  the  affectation  in  stylo  was  carried.  Du- 
ring these  years  he  also  wrote  for  the  "Edin- 
burgh Review  "  and  the  "  Foreign  Quorterly 
Review,"  and  contributed  to  "Eraser's  Maga- 
zine "  some  of  his  best  papers,  notable  among 
which  were  "Count  Cagliostro"  and  "The 
Diamond  Necklace."  After  1844  he  furnished 
few  contributions  to  periodical  literature.  In 
1845  he  published  the  "Letters  and  Speeches 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  with  copious  remarks 
and  annotations,  a  work  which  has  done  more 
than  any  other  to  set  in  its  true  light  the 
character  of  the  great  lord  protector.  In  1850 
he  published  a  series  of  "  Latter-Day  Pam- 
phlets," dealing  with  the  questions  of  the  day, 
and  by  far  the  least  valuable  of  his  works.  In 
1851  api)eared  the  "Life  of  John  Sterling,"  an 
admirable  biography,  in  which  he  returned 
to  the  earlier  purity  of  style  which  character- 
ized the  "Life  of  Schiller."  He  had  in  the 
mean  while  been  long  engaged  upon  the  "  His- 
tory of  Friedrich  the  Second,  called  Frederick 
the  Great."  The  first  two  volumes  appeared 
in  1858,  two  more  in  1862,  and  the  concluding 
two  in  1864.  With  this  work  Carlyle's  literary 
life  may  probably  be  supposed  to  have  closed. 
In  1865  he  was  elected  rector  of  Edinburgh 
university,  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address 
April  2, 1866.  During  the  American  civil  war 
he  was  open  in  avowing  his  belief  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  republic.  In  1869  ho  published 
a  magazine  article  in  the  manner  of  his  "  Lat- 
ter-Day  Pamphlets,"  xjntitled  "  Shooting  Ni- 
agara," in  which  he  vehemently  opposed  the 
project  of  electoral  reform  in  Great  Britain. 
Durinjc  the  Franco-German  war  he  took  sides 
with  Germany,  and  in  November,  1870,  pub- 


lished in  the  "Times  "  two  long  letters  on  the 
subject. — Carlyle's  merit  as  an  essayist  is  un- 
disputed. His  claim  to  the  highest  place  is 
called  in  question  in  favor  of  no  one,  unless  it 
be  Macau] ay.  As  a  historian  he  brings  to  his 
work  the  first  great  requisite  of  unwearied  in- 
dustry in  the  collection  of  facts.  The  brilliant 
pictures  in  the  "  French  Revolution  "  are  elab- 
orated to  the  minutest  detail  from  an  immense 
mass  of  contemporary  narratives.  For  "  Fred- 
erick the  Great "  he  appears  to  have  read  and 
noted  every    book,   pamphlet,   and   despatch 

Eublished  in  relation  to  that  monarch,  and  to 
ave  examined  innumerable  maps  and  prints  in 
order  to  make  himself  master  of  every  point  in 
topography  and  local  scenery.  His  descriptions 
of  campaigns  and  battles  are  exceeded  by  noth- 
ing in  military  literature.  Viewed  as  a  series  of 
pictures,  his  two  histories  have  certainly  no 
superior,  perhaps  no  equal,  and  their  effect  in 
this  regard  is  enhanced  rather  than  diminished 
by  the  idiosyncrasies  in  manner  which  be  has 
chosen  to  adopt.  But  ho  lacks  that  soundness 
of  judgment  which  forms  the  still  higher  re- 
quisite of  a  great  historian.  Everything  is  col- 
ored and  distorted  by  the  medium  through  which 
ho  looks.  In  his  pessimist  philosophy  there  are 
but  three  virtues:  earnest  belief,  which  has 
long  since  gone  from  the  world ;  force  and  au- 
dacity, which  overcome  every  obstacle ;  and  a 
prudent  thrift,  which  makes  the  best  of  a  bad 
state  of  things.  He  has  a  sort  of  liking  for 
Benjamin  Franklin  because  "he  taught  the 
American  people  how  by  frugality  and  labor 
a  man  may  buffet  the  waves  of  fortune,  and 
swim  straight  on  to  prosperity  and  success." 
In  a  man  whom  he  likes  he  can  see  little  that 
is  bad;  in  one  whom  he  dislikes  nothing 
either  good  or  oven  worthy  of  respect.  Mi- 
rabeau  and  Danton  are  eulogized  for  their 
rude  force;  Robespierre  is  only  a  contempt- 
ible sea-green  cockscomb  playing  the  part  of 
ruler.  In  Bonaparte  he  sees  only  "the  great 
highwayman  of  history,  whose  habit  was  to 
clutch  king  or  kaiser  by  the  throat,  and  swear 
that  if  they  did  not  stand  and  deliver  he  would 
blow  their  brains  out ;  and  who  did  a  profit- 
able trade  at  this  sort  of  thing  until  another 
man,  Arthur,  duke  of  Wellington,  who  had 
learned  the  trick,  succeeded  in  clutching  him, 
and  there  was  the  end  of  him."  Frederick  had 
the  virtues  of  force  and  thrift,  the  only  ones 
now  or  for  some  generations  extant,  and  so  he 
makes  a  hero  of  him.  Carlyle  wholly  lacks 
the  i)ower  of  intellectual  perspective.  Every- 
thing is  great  or  small,  not  as  it  is  in  itself  or 
in  its  relotion  to  other  things,  but  in  proportion 
as  it  is  picturesque.  The  lite  of  Frederick  is 
full  of  episodes  in  which  the  most  trifling  de- 
tails are  elaborated  as  they  would  be  in  a  nov- 
el. Tlie  march  of  the  history  is  stayed  while 
the  writer  is  picking  weeds  or  flowers  by  the 
wavside.  For  literature,  after  his  earlv  enthu- 
siasm  for  that  of  Germany,  ho  affects  supreme 
contempt.  Men  who  know  him  best„  and  some 
who  have  heard  Coleridge  talk,  say  that  they 
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)Ter  knew  what  tablo  talk  coald  be  until  they 
id  listened  to  Carlylo  seated,  pipe  in  mouth, 
ider  an  awning  in  the  yard  of  liis  modest 
>me.— Oarlyle's  works  liave  been  issued  from 
me  to  time  in  almost  every  shape  and  form. 
ifl  "Complete  Works"  have  been  published 
I  30  Yols.  8vo,  with  three  additional  volumes 
f  translations  (London,  1869-71). 

CARMAGXOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
ad  18  m.  S.  8.  E.  of  Turin,  on  the  river  Mella; 
op.  about  16,000.  It  is  noted  for  its  silk  fairs, 
iiich  take  place  in  June,  and  contains  several 
06  streets  and  public  squares,  five  churches, 
nd  a  hospital. 

CARSUGNOLi,  Francesco,  an  Itidian  eomlot- 
'sre,  whose  real  name  was  Bussone,  bom  at 
armagnola  about  1890,  executed  in  Venice, 
[ay  5,  1432.     The  son  of  a  peasant,  he  was 

herdsman  in  his  youth ;  hut  enlisting  in 
le  service  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  duke 
r  Milan,  he  rapidly  rose  in  rank,  and  aided 
is  master  in  regaining  a  great  part  of  Lom- 
urdy,  and  in  extending  his  possessions.  The 
dke,  however,  became  suspicious  of  his  loyal- 
r,  confiscated  his  property,  cast  his  wife  and 
^ildren  into  prison,  and  banished  him ;  upon 
bioh  Carmagnola  entered  the  service  of  the 
»pnblic  of  Venice,  from  which  ho  received 
le  appointment  of  generalissimo.  He  wrested 
rescia  from  the  duke  of  ^filan,  and  entirely 
>utod  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Macalo  in 
127.  After  the  battle  he  released  his  prist m- 
rs;  but  incurring  the  suspicions  of  the  Vene- 
an  senate  for  doing  so,  and  his  suhse(iuent 
lilitary  operati<ms  not  proving  successful,  he 
^aa  recalled  to  Venice,  un<lor  the  jiretcxt  that 
is  advice  was  needed  for  affairs  of  state,  was 
laced  under  arrest,  accused  of  treason,  put  to 
Id  torture,  and  beheaded. 

CARMAGNOLE,  a  French  song  and  dance  of  the 
avolutionary  era,  which  greatly  contributed 
)  exasperate  the  peo])Ie  against  Louis  XVI. 
nd  Marie  Antoinette,  who  were  lampooned  in 
;  as  Monsieur  and  Madame  Veto.  The  song 
onsists  of  12  stanzas,  the  tirst  commencing 
rith  the  words, 

**  Madame  Voto  arait  prom  I  a 
De  fiUra  viuroi^r  tout  Poris/^ 

ad  each  ending  with 

'*  DanMons  la  camiaimole, 
Vive  le  Ron  du  caaou."' 

he  multitude  in  the  streets  dnncod  to  themu- 
ic  of  the  song  lunid  tlie  wildest  enthusiasm, 
rhich  was  equally  displayed  in  the  theatres 
nd  on  the  battle  field  when  it  was  playe<l  by 
lie  military  bands.  It  was  sui)pressed  by 
lonaparte  after  the  establishment  of  tlie  con- 
nlate.  The  name  is  said  to  have  originated 
•om  the  waistcoat  worn  by  the  Marsoillais 
rho  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  insurrec- 
ion  of  Aug.  10,  1792,  the  song  appearing  soon 
fterward;  but  the  name  of  its  autlior  re- 
lained  unknown.  The  appellation  was  also 
pplieil  to  the  costume  of  the  terrorists,  to 
be  most  violent  Jacobins,  to  the  speeches  of 
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Bar^re,  and  to  the  soldiers  of  the  republic. 
The  waistcoat  called  by  this  name  is  believed 
by  some  authorities  to  have  originated  in  Car- 
magnola, near  Turin. 

CAKMARTUEN,  or  Caemartlien,  the  chief  town 
of  Carmarthenshire,  Wales,  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  situated  upon  the  river 
Towy  and  upon  the  Great  Western  and  South 
Wales  railway;  pop.  in  1871,  10,499.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan  rail- 
way from  the  north  and  of  the  Llandeilo  railway 
from  the  east.  Its  site  is  uneven  and  its  streets 
are  irregular,  but  it  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  Towy.  It  has  a  handsome  guildhall  with  a 
grain  market  beneath,  and  a  fine  building  for  the 
assembly  rooms.  There  are  a  grammar  school, 
a  Presbyterian  seminary,  a  training  college, 
national  and  infant  schools,  an  infinnary,  and 
literary  and  scientific  institutions.  There  are 
iron  and  tin  works  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  town  has  a  good  foreign  and  coasting  trade. 
The  harbor  is  8  m.  below  the  town,  near  Car- 
maithen  bav.    Richard  Steele  was  buried  here. 

CARMARTIIENSHIRE,  a  county  of  Wales,  bor- 
dering on  Cardiganshire,  Brecknockshire,  Gla- 
morganshire, the  l^ritish  channel,  and  Pem- 
brokeshire ;  areii,  947  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 110,- 
944.  It  is  mountainous,  the  highest  range  being 
the  Mynydd  Du  or  Black  mountains  in  the 
southeast.  The  river  Towy,  rising  in  Cardigan- 
shire, flows  S.  W.  through  the  county,  and  falls 
into  Cannarthen  bay.  The  valleys  are  noted 
for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  tlie  South  Wales  and  other  rail- 
ways. It  was  the  scene  of  the  final  stniggle  of 
the  Welsh  under  Llewellyn,  their  last  native 
prince ;  and  it  was  long  in  a  disturbed  state,  as 
is  shown  by  tlie  castles,  of  which  there  are 
many  remains. 

CARMEL  (Ileb.,  woo<l  land  or  garden  land),  a 
range  of  limestone  hills  in  N.  W.  Palestine, 
terminating  at  the  sea  in  the  promontory  of 
Mt.  Carmel,  forming  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  bay  of  Acre.  The  average  height  is 
1,500  ft.,  the  highest  elevation  being  1,728 
ft.  above  the  sea.  Carmel  is  celebrated  for 
the  salubrity  of  its  climate  and  the  fertility 
of  its  sides  and  slopes.  Although  cultivation 
has  ceased,  enough  remains  in  the  timber,  the 
wild  olive,  and  the  pasture  to  bear  out  its  an- 
cient repute.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  medicinal 
and  aromatic  herbs.  It  is  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  great  events  of  Biblical  history,  having  been 
the  retreat  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
The  brook  Kishon  runs  at  the  foot  of  Carmel. 
A  convent  is  situated  on  this  mountain,  where 
travellers  are  entertained.  A  few  years  ago  a 
(lerman  colony  settled  at  the  foot  and  on  the 
sides  of  Carmel,  and  introiluced  a  system  of 
cultivation  which  promises  to  restore  its  fertility. 

CARHELITKS,  an  order  of  friars  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  Mt.  Carmel  appears  to  have 
been  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  IIel)rew  as- 
cetics, and  after  the  Christian  era  hermits  were 
fond  of  fixing  themselves  in  the  same  region ;  and 
hence  appears  to  have  sprung  up  among  the  Car- 
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melites  the  tradition  that  their  order  was  found- 
ed by  the  prophet  Elyah  upon  Mt.  Carmel.  The 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  order  given  by  the 
BoUandists,  though  violently  opposed  by  the 
Carmelites,  is  generally  followed.  A  crusader 
of  the  r2th  century,  Berthold,  count  of  Limoges, 
made  a  vow  in  the  heat  of  battle  to  embrace  a 
monastic  life  if  he  obtained  the  victory;  and  the 
battle  being  won,  he  fulfilled  his  vow  by  reti- 
ring to  a  cave  on  Mt.  Carmel,  called  the  cave 
of  the  prophet  Elijah.  He  was  accompanied 
by  some  others,  and  their  increasing  numbers 
made  it  soon  necessary  to  build  a  monastery. 
Berthold's  successor  obtained  a  rule  from  Al- 
bert, patriarch  of  Jenisalem,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Pope  Honorius  III.  in  1224.  Under 
Alanus,  their  fifth  general,  the  Carmelites  mi- 
grated to  Europe,  to  escape  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Saracens;  and  a  modified  rule, 
suited  to  the  western  climate  and  manners,  was 
adopted  and  approved  by  Innocent  IV.  This 
order,  which  was  very  severe,  extended  itself 
widely,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  in  Europe. 
Tlie  female  branch  of  the  order  was  founded  by 
John  Soreth  in  the  16th  century.  In  process 
of  time,  great  relaxation  having  been  introduc- 
ed into  the  rule,  St.  Teresa  and  St.  John  of  the 
Cross  (1562)  set  on  foot  in  Spain  a  reformation, 
on  the  basis  of  the  original  rule  of  Albert,  as 
modified  by  Innocent  IV.  This  resulted  in  a 
division  of  the  order  into  two  branches — the 
reform  being  known  as  Discalced  Carmelites. 
The  houses  of  this  order  have  shared  the  gene- 
ral fate  of  religious  communities  in  many  parts 
of  Europe.  They  have  maintained  houses  in 
Ireland,  and  within  a  few  years  have  establish- 
ed themselves  in  Kansas.  A  convent  of  Car- 
melite nuns  founded  at  Port  Tobacco  in  1790, 
and  subsequently  removed  to  Baltimore,  was 
the  first  convent  established  in  the  original 
territory  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
second  convent  near  St.  Louis.  .  This  order 
was  the  first  to  admit  the  laity  to  participate 
in  the  prayers  and  good  works  by  giving  tnem 
the  scapular  worn  by  the  friars  in  a  reduced 
shape;  and  this,  under  the  name  of  scapular 
of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  continues  to 
be  a  favorite  devotion  with  Roman  Catholics. 
(See  ScAPULAB.) 

CARMINE,  the  coloring  matter  of  cochineal. 
To  separate  it,  cochineal  is  exhausted  with 
boiling  water,  and  the  clear  decanted  liquid  is 
treated  with  cream  of  tartar,  alum,  or  acid  ox- 
alate of  potassium.    The  fatty  and  albuminous 


matters  then  coagulate,  and  cairj  down  the 
coloring  matter  with  them.  By  treating  a  so- 
lution of  cochineal  with  an  alkaline  carbonate 
and  alum,  a  compound  of  the  coloring  matter 
with  alumina  is  obtained,  known  by  the  name 
of  carmine-lake.  The  cheaper  sorts  of  car- 
mine are  sometimes  adulterated  with  extract 
of  Brazil  wood  and  cheaper  vermilion.  Cochi- 
neal colors  are  used  for  dyeing  wool  and  silk 
crimson  or  scarlet ;  but  the  colors  are  not  very 
durable,  and  are  easily  soiled  by  water  or  alka- 
lies. Carmine  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  red  ink,  as  a  cosmetic,  as  a  pigment  in  water 
colors,  and  in  the  preparation  of  artificial  flow- 
ers. It  is  said  that  the  color  was  accidentally 
discovered  by  a  Franciscan  monk  at  I^sa,  who 
was  engaged  in  preparing  a  medicine  of  cochi- 
neal and  salt  of  tartar. — Several  processes  are 
in  use  for  the  preparation  of  carmines,  one  of 
the  l>est  of  which  is  thus  given  in  the  Annalet 
de  Vindustrie:  Two  pounds  of  the  finest  cochi- 
neal in  powder  are  to  be  put  into  a  vessel  c(MI- 
taining  six  pailfuls  of  boiling  soft  water ;  and 
the  boiling  is  to  be  continued  for  two  hours, 
when  three  ounces  of  pure  saltpetre,  and  soon 
after  four  ounces  of  binozalate  of  potash,  are 
to  be  added.  After  ten  minutes  the  boiling  is 
to  be  discontinued,  and  the  liquor  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  four  hours.  It  is  then  to  be  drawn 
off  with  a  siphon  into  fiat  glazed  dishes,  and 
left  for  three  weeks.  A  coating  of  mould  forms 
upon  the  surface,  which  is  to  be  nicely  n'raoved 
in  one  piece ;  or  if  any  fragments  remain,  thej 
must  be  taken  out  with  the  greatest  care.  The 
liquor  is  again  to  be  drawn  off  with  a  siphon, 
leanng  the  cake  of  carmine  in  the  dish,  when 
it  is  to  be  careftilly  dried  in  a  clean  shady  place. 
As  carmine  is  desired  to  be  nsed  principally  as 
ro'uge^  for  imitating  the  soft  blush  upon  the 
fairest  cheeks,  it  is  an  especial  object  to  obtain 
it  of  the  highest  degree  of  perfection ;  and  so 
delicate  are  the  processes  of  the  French  that 
the  result  is  affected  by  the  condition  of  the 
weather,  and  the  best  carmine  is  only  made  on 
bright  sunny  days.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  re- 
lates an  incident  of  an  English  manufactnrer 
agreeing  to  pay  £1,000  to  a  Frenchman  for 
the  secret  by  which  the  latter  made  so  supe- 
rior an  article ;  when  it  appeared  that  the  only 
difterence  in  the  two  modes  of  preparation  was 
that  the  Frenchman  always  selected  such  fine 
bright  weather  as  the  Englishman  could  not 
hope  to  command  in  his  own  country.  (See 
CocmxEAL.) 
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THIRTEEN  YEARS  OF  THE  WORLD'S  HISTORY  I 

OW  READY,  UNIFORM  WITH  THE  PRECEBINQ   VOLUilES,  TSE  TEIRTSSSTB 
VOLUME  OF 

APPLETONS' 

AMERICAN  ANNUAL  CYCLOPEDIA. 


Tbb  AirrpAL  Cyclopedia  stands  alone  among  the  sucoessfiil  literary  enter- 
rises  of  the  dny,  and  supplies  a  widely-extended  want  among  all  claeseB  of  readera 
lit  is  not  met  hy  any  other  publication,  native  or  foreign.  Yeai^books  are  numei^ 
U  in  Europe;    they  are  published  in  every  language;  but  the  beat  of  them  are 

rely  compilations  of  statistics  or  government  directions,  while  in  those  most 
idely  circulated,  as  the  "  Alntanach  de  Gotha  ;  or,  The  Statesman's  Tear-Book," 
'  space  is  generally  given  to  the  great  public  events,  political,  social,  and  industrial, 
it  have  everywhere  occupied  the  minds  of  men  during  the  year.  In  the  United 
ites  numerous  almanacs  and  other  special  periodicals  are  issued,  but,  excepting  the 
B  under  consideration,  there  is  no  publication  that  aspires  to  the  general  character 
an  annual  cydopfedia,  giving  fresh  and  much-sought  information  on  all  topics  of 
blic  interest.  The  Annual  Cyclopedia  has,  then,  no  rival  and  no  competitor, 
d,  in  issuing  the  lirst  volume  of  this  work  in  1861,  the  publishers  established  an 
terprise  which  met  a  vidc-felt  want,  while  the  liberality  and  ability  which  have 
aractcrizcd  the  issue  of  e»ch  succeeding  volume  have  been  promptly  recognised 

a  rapidly-extending  list  of  subscribers. 

It  is  important  here  to  note  the  difference  between  the  Ajhtuai.  Cyoi/jvmdia. 
d  another  work  published  by  this  house,  and  bearing  the  somewhat  simOar  title 

the  American  Cyclopedia.  Excepting  this  similarity  of  name,  and  the  bet  that 
th  are  general  bwks  of  reference  issued  by  the  same  publishers,  these  works  have 
thing  in  common.  Nut  only  arc  they  under  totally  distinct  and  independent  edito- 
1  supen'ision,  each  with  an  organization  of  writers  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the 
ler,  but  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  two  are  entirely  difierent.     The  pubUcation 

the  New  American  Cyclopedia  was  begun  in  1857  and  completed  in  1863,  in 
:teen  volumes.  The  first  volume  of  a  new  edition,  under  the  title  of  the  Amebicak 
'CLOPEDLA,  appeared  ill  July,  1373.  In  May,  1874,  six  volumes  had  been  published, 
d  the  remaining  ones  will  be  issued  bi-monthly  until  the  completion  of  the  entiie 
irk  in  sixteen  volumes. 


The  Annual  Ctolopjbdia  is  published  every  year,  and  deals  entirely  with  the 
present.  Its  recording  pen  is  never  stilL  While  treating  current  events,  its  aim  is 
to  cover  the  entire  domain  of  human  activity,  to  gather  promptly  the  results  of 
men's  thoughts  and  actions  in  every  field,  and  to  give  them  to  the  world  year  by 
year.  That  this  statement  is  fully  warranted  in  its  widest  sense  is  shown  by 
an  analysis  of  a  single  volume.  Each  volume  contains  about  eight  hundred  octavo 
pages,  and  presents  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  general  subjects,  occupying 
from  a  few  lines  to  one  hundred  pages,  which  is  the  space  generally  allotted  to 
the  article  on  the  Ck>N6BBS8  of  the  United  Statsb.  The  range  of  these  subjects 
is  as  wide  as  himian  knowledge. 

In  geography  and  political  science — measures  of  the  cabinet  and  movements  in 
the  field — every  country  in  the  world  is  represented;  not  only  our  own  and  the  lead- 
ing powers  of  Europe,  but  also  the  fEurthest  countries  (vf  the  South,  the  East,  and  the 
North,  the  political  divisions  of  South  and  Central  America,  the  half-civilized  dis- 
tricts of  Africa,  the  older  governments  of  Asia  and  the  Orient,  and  the  sparsely-in- 
habited sections  of  northern  latitudes.  In  each  of  these,  all  important  political  and 
military  events,  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  religion,  schools,  public  institii- 
tions,  financial  measures,  movements  of  commerce,  progress  of  art^  literature  and 
industry,  and  enterprise  of  every  character,  are  promptly  recorded  from  the  latest 
official  material  by  writers  thoroughly  conversant  with  each  subject. 

In  science  no  fact  or  result  is  neglected  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  reader 
abreast  of  the  scientific  thought  and  prog^ss  of  the  day.  All  the  most  recent  ob- 
servations and  investigations,  by  eminent  scientists  in  every  country,  are  presented 
at  length,  in  a  style  which  is  found  clear  by  the  general  reader  and  accurate  by  the 
professional  inquirer,  in  the  articles  Astbonomigal  Phenomena  and  Pbogbbss, 
Chsmistby,  Geoobaphioal  Explorations  and  Disgovebies,  Mstaus,  Msteobologt, 
and  many  others,  in  which  special  subjects  are  treated. 

The  busy  activity  in  the  world  of  authorship,  American  and  foreign,  is  recorded 
in  the  article  Litebatubb  and  Litebaby  Pbogbess,  which  comprises  from  thirty  to 
fifty  pages,  in  which  are  given  the  titles  of  the  new  books  of  the  year,  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  character  and  contents  of  the  more  important  ones  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  science  and  philosophy,  history,  biography,  poetry,  essays  and  criti- 
cism, theology  and  religion,  geography,  «travel  and  adventure,  fiction,  politics  and 
sociology,  law,  medicine,  the  usefid  arts,  text-books,  juveniles,  illustrated  works,  re- 
publications, eta  Not  only  is  this  important  branch  treated  with  reference  to  clas- 
sified subjects,  but  also  according  to  countries,  so  that  the' literary  work  and  progress 
of  each  nation  during  the  year  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

Another  most  important  feature  of  the  Annual  Gyclovjsdil  is  the  care  and 
impartiality  with  which  subjects  relating  to  religion  are  treated.  In  this  department 
all  denominations,  all  sects  and  branches,  are  represented  under  a  system  which 
knows  no  sectarianism,  the  object  being  to  afford  the  latest  and  most  accurate 
information  concerning  the  condition  and  doings  of  every  denomination.  For  this 
purpose  the  proceedings  of  conventions,  sjmods,  councils,  eta,  membership,  property, 
progress  of  opinions  and  numbers,  and  whatever  of  general  interest  has  transpired 
during  the  year  concerning  the  various  branches  of  the  Church,  are  prepared  from 
official  sources,  and  find  a  place  in  its  pages.  Special  prominence  is  also  given  to 
the  subjects  of  Biography  and  Necrology.  The  list  of  Obituaries,  American  and 
foreign,  contains  notices  of  all  persons  of  note  in  any  part  of  the  world  who  have 


died  during  the  year ;  while,  in  the  case  of  persons  of  marked  eminence  in  any  field 
of  labor,  or  in  any  country,  the  career,  public  services,  and  achievements  of  the 
deceased,  are  set  forth  at  such  length  as  the  importance  of  the  subject,  or  the  general 
interest,  may  demand.  Thus  among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  dead  of  1873  were 
Napoleon  HL,  Chief-Justice  Chase,  Agassiz,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Dr.  Livingstone, 
each  of  whom,  as  well  as  many  others,  forms  the  subject  of  an  extended  biographica] 
notice  in  the  Annual  Cyclop^bdia  for  1873.  In  some  instances  biographical 
iketohes  of  living  men  have  been  given,  and  it  b  proposed  hereafter  greatly  to 
extend  this  feature  so  as  to  present  notices  of  ail  of  the  more  prominent  men  in 
the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  wide  range  of  the  subjects  above  indicated,  and 
the  fiiUness  with  which  they  are  treated  in  each  volume  of  the  Annual  Cyclopedia, 
the  prominence  given  to  matters  more  especially  pertaining  to  the  United  States 
gives  to  this  work  a  value  possessed  by  no  other  publication.  In  the  article 
C]k>NOBESS  a  clear  and  comprehensive  summary  of  the  proceedings  and  discussions 
of  that  body,  during  an  entire  session,  on  all  the  great  political  questions  before  the 
people,  is  given,  embracing  the  votes  thereon  and  the  pith  of  the  speeches  by  the 
leading  members.  All  important  state  papers,  messages,  orders,  treaties,  committee 
reports,  platforms  of  national  parties,  official  correspondence,  etc.,  between  the 
Giovemment  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations,  are  given  entire  in  the  articles 
DiFLOicAnc  CoBBESPONDENCE,  and  Foreign  Relations,  and  Public  Documents. 
Infonnation  on  military  and  naval  afiBairs  is  afforded  by  the  articles  Abmy  and  Nayt. 
Hie  important  subjects  relating  to  finance,  the  resources  and  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Grovemment,  the  decrease  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  reduction  of  taxation, 
are  treated  with  great  care  in  the  article  Finances.  A  careful  watch  is  likewise 
maintained  of  the  general  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  the 
movements  of  commerce,  progress  of  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  mines,  measures 
for  increased  transportation  facilities,  foreign  and  internal,  and  public  improvements 
of  every  character,  all  of  which  receive  due  consideration  in  the  articles  on  the 
several  States  and  under  such  heads  as  Commebcb,  Commebcial  Conventionb, 
Agbicultube,  Railboads,  Telegbaphs,  Immiobation,  Cotton,  etc. 

Besides  the  above  general  titles,  and  that  of  the  United  States,  the  affairs  of 
each  State  and  Territory  are  treated  under  separate  heads.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Legislature,  the  finances  of  the  State,  its  debt  and  resources,  the  progress  made  in 
relation  to  educational,  charitable,  and  penal  institutions,  the  various  political  con- 
ventions of  the  year,  with  their  nominations  and  platforms,  election  results,  internal 
improvements,  and  whatever  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  State 
during  the  year,  may  be  found  recorded  from  official  sources  year  by  year  in  the  An* 
NUAL  Cyclopaedia.  Here,  also,  appears  a  clear  and  impartial  account  of  any  public 
excitement  or  political  agitation  that  has  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  State  during  the 
year.  Thus'  the  volume  for  1873  contains  a  clear  and  impartial  account  of  the  politi- 
cal warfare  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  the  excitement  consequent  upon  the  disclosures 
of  senatorial  corruption  in  Kansas,  the  great  uprising  of  farmers  in  the  Northwest- 
em  States,  and  their  contest  with  the  railroad  corporations  in  Illinois,  and  other  pub- 
lic movements  of  a  similar  character.  Due  prominence  is  also  given  to  other  matters 
less  exciting,  perhaps,  but  not  less  important — such  as  the  provisions  of  the  new  con- 
stitution in  Pennsylvania,  the  improvements  in  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin,  and  other 
Western  rivers,  the  construction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Louis, 
the  completion  of  the  Qiesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  thus  affording  another  great 


bhannel  of  oommunioation  between  western  waters  and  the  Atlantio  seaboaid,  mad 
the  opening  of  the  Hciosac  Tunnel  in  Massachusetts,  eta 

The  above  sketch  may  serve  to  illustrate  how  indispensable  each  volume  of  this 
work  is  to  everj  reader  who  desires  to  keep  informed  of  the  progress  of  men^s 
thoughts  and  actions  in  everj  civilized  country.  No  public  speaker  or  writer  can 
afPord  to  be  without  it ;  for,  as  the  office  of  such  persons  is  to  instruct  and  inform 
others,  their  first  duty  is  to  be  informed  themselves.  Here  the  political  speaker, 
whether  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  or  on  the  popular  stand,  will  find  his  most  effective 
weapons — f&cts — while  the  academic  or  lyceum  orator  may  here  gather  the  most 
instructive  lessons  and  illustrations  to  grace  his  rhetoric.  The  importance  of  the 
work  to  the  journalist  need  not  be  pointed  out,  and  those  who  would  be  eminent  as 
teachers  of  religion,  or  in  the  law  or  medicine,  must  also  see  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing abreast  of  the  progress  made  in  those  departments  in  other  fields  of  labor.  Be- 
sides the  general  reader  and  those  engaged  in  professional  pursuits,  two  classes  of 
persons  will  find  the  Annual  Cyclopedia  especially  serviceable  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  The  first  includes  all  public  officials  in  States,  such  as  members  of 
the  Legislature,  executive  and  judicial  officers,  and  officers  of  educational  and  other 
State  institutions ;  for  such  persons  may  find  here,  in  a  convenient  form  for  refer- 
ence, not  only  what  has  been  done  during  the  preceding  year  in  their  own  State,  in 
which  they  themselves  were  actors,  but  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  same 
department  in  othef  States,  embracing  matters  of  legislation,  public  improvements, 
movements  of  parties,  progress  of  schools,  experiments  in  charitable  and  reformatoiy 
institutions,  prison  discipline,  judicial  decisions,  etc.  The  other  class  comprises  those 
engaged  in  commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture,  transportation,  or  any  department 
of  industry  or  trade,  for  the  treatment  of  these  subjects  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
Annual  Cyclopedia,  which  neglects  nothing  of  importance  showing  the  condition 
and  progress  of  invention,  the  yield  of  the  field  and  the  mine,  the  products  of  the 
workshop,  the  extension  of  transportation  facilities,  the  movements  of  imports  and 
exports,  and,  in  general,  those  matters  which  have  a  prominent  influence  upon  the 
regulation  of  supply  and  demand.  Each  volume  has  a  full  index,  so  that  the  reader 
may  at  once  be  referred  to  the  page  where  any  subject  is  treated.  The  text  of  the 
Annual  Cyclopedia  for  1873  is  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  maps  and  cuts, 
besides  steel  portraits  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  President  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner. 
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PROGRESS    OF   REVISION    THUS   FAR. 


(Correspondence  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.) 


THE  making  of  a  first-class  cyclopaedia  is  a  gi- 
gantic undertaking  for  a  single  publishing- 
louse  to  take  up  in  addition  to  its  general  business, 
lad  cany  through  to  completion;  and  the  work 
m  which  the  establishment  of  the  Appletons,  of 
this  eitj,  is  now  engaged,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
its  kind.  Nominally,  it  is  a  revision  of  the  old 
"  CrdoiMedia,"  but  virtually  it  is  the  preparation  of 
\  nr  more  complete,  carefully  wrought,  and  ex- 
pensiTe  book  than  the  original.  This  revision  is  no 
rioTenly  retrenchment  of  passages  here  and  there, 
ind  the  filling  of  the  space  so  gained  with  new 
natter ;  but  a  thorough  overhauling  of  every  page. 
If  any  titles,  which  the  maturer  judgment  of  the 
wtitors  has  deemed  superfluous  in  a  work  of  the 
kind,  have  been  altogether  suppressed;  other  ar- 
icles  have  been  brought  within  smaller  compass; 
ind  many  new  ones  have  been  introduced.  A  large 
portion  of  the  old  articles,  which  arc  retained  in 
rabstance,  are  entirely  rewritten,  and  every  one  is 
carefiilly  revised.  Whatever  of  later  or  more  ac- 
curate hifonnation  can  be  had  is  obtained  at  what- 
ever cost,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  make  the  work 
a  perfect  record  of  all  such  general  information  as 
the  student  and  the  worker  in  the  various  callings  in 
life  may  at  any  time  stand  in  need  of. 

TBI  WORKSHOP. 

The  principal  part  of  the  work  of  preparing  the 
"CyclopsBdia"  is  carried  on  in  the  fourth  story  of 
the  publishing-house  of  the  Appletons,  on  Broad- 
way. Entering  the  front-door,  you  pass  through 
lanes  piled  high  with  books  on  either  hand,  until  you 
reach  the  rear  of  the  store,  on  Mercer  Street,  two 
hmidred  feet  from  the  entrance.  Intrusting  your- 
self  to  the  elevator,  you  are  carried  to  the  fourth 
story,  where  you  again  traverse  the  entire  length  of 
the  building  to  the  front,  and  find  the  workshop  of 
the  modem  cyclopedists.  It  is  divided  off  by  low 
putitiQOs  ftim  the  rest  of  the  floor,  and  is  fblly 


lighted  by  the  large  windows  on  the  Broadway  front 
It  is  a  room  about  fifty  feet  square,  in  which  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  men  are  constantly  occupied. 
Through  the  middle  runs  a  long  desk,  with  places 
for  writers  along  both  sides,  and  an  elevation  in  the 
middle,  with  pigeon-holes  for  documents  and  mate- 
rials. All  about  the  room  are  other  desks  at  every 
available  point,  and  day  after  day  may  be  found 
there  the  plodding  workmen  at  the  herculean  labor, 
which  had  been  going  on  for  nearly  two  years  be- 
fore the  first  volume  made  its  public  appearance. 
One  side  of  the  room  is  entirely  taken  up  by  a  series 
of  book-shelves,  filled  with  all  the  necessary  refer- 
ence-books, in  various  languages,  besides  reports, 
volumes  of  statistics,  histories,  offidal  almanacs,  etc. 
Every  desk,  too,  is  burdened  with  documents  ob- 
tained for  special  work,  and  with  manuscript  mate- 
rial secured  by  correspondence  with  living  author- 
ities. Manuscript  springs  into  existence,  passes 
through  the  ordeal  of  revision,  and  goes  forth  to  the 
printer,  who  is  located  over  the  river,  in  the  part  of 
Brooklyn  familiarly  known  as  Williamsburgh ;  and 
back  come  proofs  in  piles,  for  thorough  correction. 

THE  EDITOBS. 

Chief  among  the  workers  in  this  literary  hive  is 
Oeorge  Ripley,  well  known  for  his  vast  and  critical 
information  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  and  his  high 
and  liberal  culture.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  famous  cooper- 
ative enterprise  known  as  the  Brook-Farm  colony, 
which  drew  in  so  many  of  the  choice  intellects  of  the 
last  generation  in  Massachusetts,  and  has  crowned 
his  later  years  with  wide  and  varied  experience  by 
extensive  travel,  constant  study,  and  association  with 
the  active  men  of  the  living  world.  He  is  still,  as 
he  has  been  for  many  years,  the  literary  editor  of  the 
7W6ufM,  and  displays  in  that  position,  not  only  the 
erudition  and  grace  that  come  fh>m  larse  culture, 
but  an  aoti^y  and  enterprise  that  would  do  credit 


aM  rtadwior  i^  pitai, 
mem  <d  ^e  Pofaru  KTpfrfMflB 
fftue  work  mpimk  vsstfoppedat 
the  re— to  «f  Cbpcaia  HalTs  !■▼< 
OBtodMd  a  the  mftide  OB  "*  Aidk 


At  f^B  wtammt  iktt 
tSmh,  vfao  sre  vcridBg 
dcs  left,  after  afl 
a  1^  kmruteash  rolsBe, 
Tbe  vork  of  wp/ooMl  wmen 
pJrtCBt'f  tkrcMgJbo«t  the 
TW  ciditoriaJ  revifctv  fasTe 
lag  to  tibe  tcBth  a&d  deveotfa 


of  geBCfalie- 
1^  aiteellaaeMH  ifti' 
are  taken  o«t,ai«lMtj 

dcmii  ID  the  letter  ^'R^ 
»  at  afl  Mages  of  eom- 

preceding  fow  rotgrnea 

^  in  handi 


Ihe  tnoifonDatioo  of  the  **  CjdopiNfia,''  after 
■Bdergoing  thif  proeev,  b  oooipiete,  and  justifies 
the  cfaum  tliat  if  if  aubttaiitiaDT  a  new  vork.  Man j 
articlca  is  tMf/^nfhj,  hkwry,  geograpbj,  efc^  vhidi 
«€r«  of  little  Rgnifieaace,  are  omitt&l  AJD  terms 
BBerd  J  requiring  definition,  eocfa  aa  it  is  tbe  fimc- 
tkm  oi  a  dktimarj  to  ^re,  are  eoppresaed.  Erery 
thing  is  retained  wbkh  is  bdiered  to  beof  sufficient 
nKM]»ent  to  tbe  scbolar  or  tbe  seeker  for  information 
in  anj  line  to  tndnoe  eocfa  person  to  resort  to  a 
**  CrdopsHfia  **  for  ligbt  opon  it  Man j  of  tbe  old 
articles  wbiefa  went  imneoessarflT  into  derail,  or  were 
■ndnl  J  elaborated  in  st  jle  or  oonstroction,  are  oon- 


kvabeiea 
to  attain  eoi^leieafr 
In^Mt,  B»  liae  or  apcast 
|j"lg  Aework  ii 
grad^  br  tbe  e&oes  or  br  tbe  rnlilifcmi     Etctj 
noaraged  to  secnre  tbe  best  material  at 
cost,  and  fpend  afl  Ae  tame  that  mar  be 
to  tbe  moat  eoBplefie  and  aecorate  renhL 
ttgnitade  and  expense  of  tins  "»*4mi^nig 
vere  probabi  j  ncter  tqnled  br  aaj  fiterarr  enter- 
prise  carried  ont  br  a  siagie  prhnsie  iim  witboal 
eabnfiary  aid.     Tbe  eTpfmr  approiimated  to  om 
bnndred  thonmnd  dollars  before  tbe  first  Tobat 
made  its  appearance  and  tbcre  vas  any  prospect  of 
retnms;  and  tbe  cnrrent  rrpfntes  far  Bterary  work 
Bonnt  to  abont  fiftaen  bandied  dollars  per 
This  takes  no  accotat  of  tbe  cost  of  flfaa. 
printing,  and  bimfing.    Tbe  printing  is  aort 
\  expensire  than  in  orcfinarr  books,  ownw  to  the  Tia 
anxxmt  of  ***'*g7'*g  and  correctiosi  that  is  ■^•'^f 
after  tbe  matter  has  been  pot  in  type. 


It  is  a  prindi^  n^dly  adhered  to  in  this  edition 
that  there  shall  be  no  waste  of  space.  What  is  re- 
qnired  is  a  dear,  concise,  and  forcible  statement  of 
all  tbe  (acts  worth  stating.  Vigor  and  elegance  in 
articles  which  admit  of  these  qoalities  are  appre- 
daied,  but  no  rerbiage  is  tolerated. 

Not  only  is  there  a  Tsat  amoimt  of  later  infor- 
mation incorporated  into  the  artidea,  bringing  them 
down  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  present  moment, 
but  the  changes  d  tbe  last  fifteen  years  hare 
broogbt  a  huge  nomber  cf  new  subjects  into  promi- 
nence in  hi^ory,  geography,  biography,  and  sd- 


The  iOnstntions  demand  a  word  by  rt>f^T>ttri'fS, 
Tbe  work  of  tbe  engraring,  aider  tbe  diiedia 
of  Mr.  fUmer,  is  of  tbe  best  qnafity.  Mr.  Johs  D. 
I  Champfin,  Jr.,  who  has  general  soperrisian  of  this 
,  department,  allows  nothing  to  pass  which  is  not  in 
erery  way  creditable  to  tbe  work.  The  designs  are 
obtained  from  any  trastworthy  soiiroe  that  is  STiil. 
able.  Many  of  them,  espedaOy  tboae  iDttstratiDC 
edentific  articles,  are  taken  from  tbe  best  stanfkra 
works ;  some  are  foond  in  official  reports,  others  in 
the  books  of  trarders,  and  rery  many  are  from 
photographs  and  drawings  obtained  eqiedaOyfor 
the  "  Cydop«iia." 

In  oondodon,  permit  me  to  ore  it  as  an  nnlMascd 
opinion  that,  for  practical  use,  Siis  will  be  the  best 
**  Cydopcdia  *^  in  existence — not  only  because  all 
the  most  raloable  &ct8  of  existing  rdTerenoe-books 
will  be  found  in  it,  together  with  the  best  informs* 
tion  frtMn  all  other  arailable  sources,  but  because  it 
is  gotten  up  with  a  care  and  fidelity  Tery  rarely  ex- 
erased  in  any  literary  work. 


The  work  Is  sold  to  Subecrtbers  only,  payable  on  delirery  of  eadi  rolume.  It  wiD  be  completed  In 
sixteen  large  octavo  volumes,  each  containing  about  800  pages,  fuDy  illustrated  with  several  thousand 
Wood'Engravings,  and  with  numerous  colored  lithographic  mapa. 

Price  and  Style  of  Binding. 

In  extra  01oth«  per  woL,     .........  tfi-OO 

In  Library  Leather,  per  voL, 0.00 

In  Half  Turkey  Xotoooo,  per  voL,                          7.00 

In  Half  Bnaaia,  extra  gllt«  per  wid.,        .......  8.00 

In  Vail  Xoroooo,  antique,  gilt  edgea,  per  vol.,     .....  10.00 

In  Vail  Bnaaia,  per  woL, 10.00 

Eight  volumes  are  now  ready.  The  ninth  volume  will  be  ready  November  1,  1874.  Succeeding  vol- 
umes, until  completioii,  will  be  issued  once  in  two  months. 

%*  Spedmen  pages  of  the  "  Amxbicas  Ctclopadia,**  showing  type,  IllustrationB,  etc,  will  be  sent 
gratis  on  application. 

FIRST-CLASS  CAXYASSINe  AGENTS  WANTEB. 

Address  the  Publishers, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  549  &  551 
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